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AN 


ESSAY ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS 


OF 


ΦΕΠΕΜΥ TAYE O R: 


Jeremy Taytor forms the subject of one of the most beautiful pieces of biography in our 
language. We refer to Bishop Heber’s life of him; a work which, for the most part, 15 singu- 
larly free from the vices which too often attach to that species of composition. The writer’s 
enthusiastic admiration of his author does not blind him to a perception of his faults or imper- 
fections; and the work, therefore, is not, what biography so often is, a tissue of indiscriminate 
eulogy. Its merits as a composition are of no common order; the narrative is dignified by the 
spirit of philosophy, and adorned and enlivened by an elegant and chastened imagination ; above 
all, it is, for the most part, pervaded by a degree of moderation, charity, and candour, not often 
seen in those whose task it is to write of those eventful times, and probably inspired in no small 
degree by familiar converse with the lovely spirit which breathes in the immortal productions of his 
author. 

But if the merits of that piece of biography be so great,—and no man can be more willing, or 
even eager, to admit them than the present writer,—some apology may be deemed necessary for the 
apparent presumption implied in this attempt to furnish another critical introduction to his writings. 
Two very sufficient reasons, however, may be assigned to justify the attempt. It seemed desirable 
that the present edition of Jeremy Taylor’s Works should not be sent forth to the world without 
some general introduction ; and it is obvious that whatsoever the merits of Bishop Heber’s “< Life,” 
that work could not be prefixed to these volumes. But this is not the only reason for the present 
attempt. The principal object of the present Essay is distinct from that of the ““ Life;”” what is subor- 
dinate in the one is principal in the other. Bishop Heber’s object was to furnish, what had never 
been furnished before, an accurate, and as far as his materials would permit, a copious, account of 
Taylor’s life, with an extensive examination of his writings. That of the present Essay is to attempt 
a minute analysis of his character, intellectual, moral, and religious; to which will be appended a 
brief critical'estimate of his principal productions. [{ is true, indeed, that many valuable and strik- 
ing observations on Jeremy Taylor’s character are to be found in Bishop Heber’s “ Life,” but with 
the exception of a very few pages at the close, they are, (as might be expected in a work of continuous 


 narrative,) interwoven with the narrative itself, rendering it impossible to obtain a consistent view of 


Jeremy Taylor’s character except by a diligent comparison of different parts of the volume. The 
present is an attempt to furnish a full analysis of it in a systematic form ; and it is confidently hoped, 
that it will not be found a mere repetition of what has been already given in other shapes to the 
public. 
But as it may be interesting to the reader, and is, in some measure, necessary for the illustration 
of the following pages, to give some account of the principal occurrences of his life, we shall preface 
b 
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the combined influence of poverty and gratitude, partly in compliance with the base fashion of adu- 
lation which distinguished the dedications of the day,*) Hatton must have been a man of considerable 
worth, learning, and ability. 

Taylor’s history during the rest of the civil war is involved in the deepest obscurity. Wood tells 
us that he followed the king’s army as chaplain, and that he often preached before the court at 
Oxford. But one of his letters, the original of which is still extant in the British Museum, shows 
that during, at all events, a part of the year 1643, he was residing with his mother-in-law. 
Some expressions in it seem to betray the fact that Taylor was already involved in those pecuniary 
embarrassments, from which he was at few periods of his life perfectly exempt. 

His residence with his mother-in-law could have been but temporary, for the following year he 
is found in Wales, whither, as Bishop Heber conjectures, he had retired after his second marriage. 
Here circumstances again brought him into connexion with part of the royal army. In such ill- 
omened company even the mountain solitudes of Wales could afford him no protection. In the 
victory gained by the parliamentary forces over Colonel Gerard, near Cardigan Castle, Taylor was 
taken prisoner; at least none will feel the slightest doubt that he is the ““ Dr. Taylor’’ whom 
Whitelocke mentions as taken on this occasion. Some light is thrown on this portion of his 
history by Jeremy Taylor himself in the dedication to his “‘ Liberty of Prophesying.” But though 
the passage fully shows that Jeremy Taylor had been exposed to some such calamity as that 
above mentioned, he has so completely disguised the narrative under the form of allegory, that it is 
impossible to tell, from his excessively figurative language, what the precise facts of the case were. 
The passage is, indeed, so beautiful in itself, and so eminently characteristic of the writer, that we 
cannot refrain from transcribing it. Nor is the close of it, in which he makes honourable mention 
of the “‘ gentleness and mercies of a noble enemy,” the least worthy of notice. It is delightful to 
reflect that as, in that ferocious struggle, there were men who were capable of performing such 
kind offices to their foes, so there were others who, like Taylor, could gratefully record them. 


“Μῦν Lord, 

“ In this great storm, which hath dashed the vessel of the church all in pieces, I have been cast upon the coast of 
Wales, and, in a little boat, thought to have enjoyed that rest and quietness, which, in England, in a greater, I could 
not hope for. Here I cast anchor, and thinking to ride safely, the storm followed me with so impetuous violence, 
that it broke a cable, and I lost my anchor; and here again I was exposed to the mercy of the sea, and the gentleness 
of an element that could neither distinguish things nor persons. And but that he who stilleth the raging of the sea, 
and the noise of his waves, and the madness of his people, had provided a plank for me, I had been lost to all the 
opportunities of content or study. But I know not whether I have been more preserved by the courtesies of my 
friends, or the gentleness and mercies of a noble enemy: Oi γὰρ βάρβαροι παρεῖχον ob τὴν τυχοῦσαν φιλανϑρωπίαν 
ἡμῖν" ἀνάψαντες yap πυρὰν, προσελάβοντο πάντας ἡμᾶς, διὰ τὸν ὑετὸν τὸν ἐφεστῶτα, καὶ διὰ TO ψύχος. And now 
since I have come ashore, I have been gathering a few sticks to warm me, a few books to entertain my thoughts, and 
divert them from the perpetual meditation of my private troubles and the public dyscrasy: but those which I could 
obtain were so few, and so impertinent, and unuseful to any great purposes, that I began to be sad upon a new stock, 
and full of apprehension that I should live unprofitably, and die obscurely, and be forgotten, and my bones thrown into 
some common charnel-house, without any name or note to distinguish me from those who only served their generation 
by filling the number of citizens, and who could pretend to no thanks or reward from the public, beyond ‘ jus trium 
liberorum.’ ” 


What was the term of Taylor's imprisonment, and by whose kindness he obtained his freedom, it is 
impossible to ascertain. Neither is it known where he betook himself immediately after his release. 
It is, however, highly improbable that he would rejoin the king’s army, the condition of which was 
fast becoming desperate. Indeed, it is probable that the very terms on which he was set at large, 
were such as precluded the possibility of his again attaching himself to the royal camp. 

Being now thrown entirely on his own resources, he did what Milton and many other great men 
of the age were compelled to do—he kept a school. He did not, however, venture on this drudgery 
alone; William Nicholson, afterwards bishop of Gloucester, and William Wyatt, afterwards pre- 


* Gross as some of Taylor’s flattery is, it is nothing compared with the fulsome stuff to be found in some of the dedi- 
cations of South, a man many of whose peculiarities would have appeared to render flattery impossible. But ex- 
perience shows us that insolence and meanness are not unfrequently near neighbours.—It is to be observed as an apology 
tor Taylor, that his boundless charity, the warmth and the kindness of his nature, his gratitude, not to say his profound 
humility, would often induce him most sincerely to overrate the merits of others; but from such ἃ man as South—so cold 
—s0 sarcastic—so cynical—gross flatteries can be considered as little better than deliberate lies, 
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bendary of Lincoln, were associated with him. Newton Hall, a house in the parish of Lanfihangel, 
was the scene of their labours, and it is said, that, all things considered, their success more than 
equalled their expectations. How long this triumvirate of schoolmasters existed is not known ; not 
more than a very few years at most. While this connexion continued, appeared ‘‘ A new and 
easy Institution of Grammar,” which has been ascribed by some to Taylor himself, by some to 
Wyatt; by others, with greater probability, it is supposed to have been a joint work. The dedica- 
tion, however, which is inscribed to the eldest son of Hatton, is all Taylor's. ‘‘ An easy Institution 
of Grammar,” by Jeremy Taylor, reminds one cf the little tracts of his great contemporary Milton, 
entitled, ‘‘ Accedence commenced Grammar,” and “‘ Artis Logice Institutio.” 

But this humble effort was soon after followed by his celebrated work, ‘‘'The Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing ; a work which though not read so much as most of his devotional and practical writings, has 
probably conferred upon him more reputation, and has certainly entitled him to the gratitude of all 
posterity. As this work, together with the other principal pieces of Taylor, will be characterized at 
the close of this Essay, we are absolved for the present from the necessity of saying any thing of 
its merits. Its general object, it is well known, is to establish within certain limits, what was then 
little understood, and scarcely in a single instance practised,—the doctrine of toleration. 

That such a work, in such an age, should pass unquestioned and uncontroverted, was not to be 
expected. Of the many who attacked the principles it defended, the only one whose name has 
blessed the ears of posterity was Samuel Rutherford, professor of divinity in the university of St. 
Andrews. His reply was entitled, ‘‘ A free Disputation against pretended Liberty of Conscience,” 
and is not a whit behind Edwards’s ‘“‘ Gangrena” in blind bigotry and intolerance. His name 
is contemptuously referred to by Milton in his sarcastic lines entitled, ‘‘ On the New Forcers of 
Conscience under the Long Parliament.” Bishop Heber affirms that Milton was always reputed 
to have been an admirer of Taylor; there can be little doubt that he was so, though on what authority 
Bishop Heber affirms the fact, the present writer knows not. There is great probability, however, 
in his conjecture that Milton in the following lines of the poem above referred to, had. an eye 
to his illustrious contemporary, whose sentiments on the subject of toleration so exactly coincided. 
with his own : 


** Men whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent 
Would have been held in high esteem by Paul, 
Must now be named and branded heretics, 

By shallow Edwards and Scotch what d’ye call.” 


The name of Jeremy Taylor’s second wife (whom Bishop Heber supposes him to have married 
before his imprisonment in Wales, and to whom, it is tolerably certain, he must have been married 
before his ‘‘ Liberty of Prophesying” appeared) was Joanna Bridges; she was possessed of 
some property at Mandinam, at Llanguedor, in the county of Caermarthen. Little of her history 
is known, and of her family nothing. According to current report, however, she was a natural 
daughter of Charles the First, born while he was Prince of Wales. Her portrait, still preserved, 
proves that she must have possessed no ordinary beauty, and her features, it is said, bore a singular 
resemblance to those of her supposed father. 

Whether “‘ the Mandinam property,” as her estate is called in the family papers, was small, or that 
Taylor’s release from captivity after the defeat of the royalists at Cardigan was effected with the 
loss of considerable part of it, is not known; but it is certain that it was not sufficient to exempt him 
from the necessity of literary exertion, or of availing himself of the liberality of his friends. 

His most generous patron, at this period of his life, and for several years after, was Richard 
Vaughan, Earl of Carbery, a man of considerable note in his day; a cavalier, but not one of the 
most violent. Throughout the whole struggle, he was on friendly terms with many of the victorious 
party ; and was consequently allowed, after the defeat at Marston Moor, to compound for his 
estates under very advantageous circumstances. His seat was at Golden Grove, in the parish of Llan- 
guedor. In this family Taylor found, for some years, the most generous protection and support, which 
he has repaid by giving them immortality in his writings. He officiated as their chaplain; to them, 
and their immediate neighbourhood, he preached his evtavroe of “ sermons ;” while he has honoured, 
with separate dedications in his ‘‘ Great Exemplar,” the two wives of his patron, the Ladies Frances 
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and Alice Carbery, the first of whom, if we may take her estimate by Taylor’s gratitude, must have been 
a person of almost superhuman worth. The second was the celebrated heroine of ““ Milton’s Comus.” 

The ‘ Life of Christ ” was the next in the order of his publications. This work, as were all his other 
publications for some years, is wholly of a practical and devotional character. His other works 
during the above mentioned period, were ; a ““ Funeral Sermon ” for Lady Carbery ; A short Cate- 
chism for Children ;” his “‘ Twenty-Seven Sermons for the Summer Half-Year;” and his ‘“ Holy 
Living and Dying.” 

In 1654, he again mingled, though doubtless with reluctance, in controversy. On this occasion, 
he broke his first lance with the Roman catholics, against whom he produced his excellent treatise 
on the ““ Real Presence and Spiritual of Christ in the blessed Sacrament.” 

New trials now awaited Taylor. His preface to his Manual (entitled, in compliment to his patron, 
‘* Golden Grove’’) contained matter, which could not fail to excite the anger of the dominant 
parties. Imprisonment was the consequence ; though at what precise time this event occurred is 
uncertain. The fact is ascertained by a letter from one of his friends, in which the writer con- 
gratulates him on his restoration to freedom. 

This friend was John Evelyn, Esq. of Says Court, who proved to Taylor as kind a protector and 
patron as the Earl of Carbery had been. The circumstances which led to their intimacy are not 
known. All that is certain is, that he was one of Taylor’s auditors in London, in 1654; and that 
the acquaintance, which at that time subsisted between them, soon ripened into the most en- 
deared friendship. Evelyn ever after regarded Taylor as his ‘“ ghostly father,”’ while Taylor received 
in exchange for his “ spiritual things,” a liberal supply of his friend’s ‘‘ temporal things.” 

Shortly after he had formed this valuable friendship, Taylor appears, by a letter of Evelyn, to 
have been again imprisoned. This imprisonment was doubtless the same with that at Chepstow 
Castle, to which he refers in his answer to the letter of the bishop of Rochester, touching 
“«“ Original Sin,” appended in the present edition to his ‘‘ Deus Justificatus.” The cause is not 
known. It is certain, however, that his imprisonment was not of long duration; nor does it seem 
to have been of much severity. For in the letter to the bishop of Rochester, he tells his corre- 
spondent, ‘“‘ Your Lordship’s letter, dated July 28, I received not till Sept. 11; it seems R. 
Royston detained it in his hands, supposing it could not come safely to me, while I remain a 
prisoner now in Chepstow Castle. But I now have that liberty that I can receive any letters, and 
send any; for the gentlemen under whose custody I am, as they are careful of their charges, so 
they are civil to my person.” 

It was under such discouraging circumstances as these, that Taylor finished his ‘* Course of 
Sermons for every Sunday in the Year,”’ and composed his ‘“‘ Unum Necessarium, or the Doctrine 
and Practice of Repentance.” 

This work contained those rash speculations on the subject of “‘ Original Sin,” which, in spite of 
his conciliatory preface to the bishops of Salisbury and Rochester and the clergy of the church of 
England generally, exposed him to suspicion and censure from very many in his own communion, 
and involved him in his unpleasant controversy with Dr. Jeanes and others. These ill-advised 
speculations will hereafter come more fully under review. ‘The replies, letters, and expostulations, 
which these novelties in doctrine provoked against him, induced him to vindicate himself in his 
‘‘ Further Explication of the Doctrine of Original Sin ;” and once more, in his “‘ Deus Justificatus,” 
or ““ Vindication of the Glory of the Divine Attributes in the Question of Original Sin.” 

The ““ Further Explication ” was submitted, while in manuscript, to the Bishop of Rochester, for 
his revision and correction ; but as the tract was in fact only a more elaborate defence and reiteration of 
doctrines deemed to be unscriptural and false, the bishop declined the task to which he was invited. 
The prefatory letter of Taylor to the bishop (first published in Heber’s life) is well worth insertion 
here, as a beautiful exemplification of the spirit of humility and charity which characterized the 
writer. It shows that though he might reason ill, he did not cherish his error. The place from 
which it is dated, affords evidence that he was at this time released from confinement, and was 
once more at Mandinam. 

“ Right Reverend Father in God. 


“ My very coop Lorp,—I wrote to your Lorp. about a fortnight or three weekes since, to w), letter, although I 
believe an answer is upon the road, yet I thought fitt to prevent the arrival of by this addresse ; together with which 
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I send up to Royston a little tract, giving a further account of that doctrine which some of my brethren were lesse 
pleased with. And although I find, by the letters of my friends from thence, that the storme is over, and many of the 
contradictors professe themselves of my opinion, and pretend that they were so before, but thought it not fit to owne it, 
yet I have sent up these papers, by which (according to that counsel which your Lor?. in your prudence and charity 
was pleased to give me) I doe intend, and I hope they will effect it,—give satisfaction to the church and to my 
jealous brethren: besides, possibly, they may prevent a trouble to me, if peradventure any mati should be tam otvose 
negotiosus as to write against me. For I am very desirous to be permitted quietly to my studies, that I may season- 
ably publish the first three books of my Cases of Conscience, which I am now preparing to the presse, and by which, 
as I hope to serve God and the church, so I doe designe to doe some honour to your LorP., to whose charity and noble- 
nesse I and my relatives are so much obliged. I have given order to Royston to consigne these papers into your 
LorP.’s hands, to peruse, censure, acquit, or condemne, as your LorP. pleases. If the written copy be too trouble- 
some to read, your LorP. may receive them from the presse, and yet suppresse them before the publication, sz manus 
probentur. But if, by your LorP.’s letters, which I suppose are coming to mee, 1 find any permission or counsel from 
your Lorp. that may cause me to alter or adde to what is sent up, I will obey it, and give Royston order not to post 
so fast, but that I may overtake him before these come abroad. But I was upon any termes willing to be quit of 
these, that I might no longer suffer or looke upon any thing that may retard my more beloved intendment. 
“« My Lord, I humbly begge your blessing upon 
“ Your LorP.’s most obliged and most affectionate and thankful Servant, 
« Mandinam, November 17, 1655.” “JER. TAYLOR.” 


About this time Evelyn strongly urged Taylor to write some work for the private use of those who, 
in those unsettled times, were deprived of the usual privileges of public ordinances and a regular 
ministry. This application drew from Taylor the following beautiful letter, first published in Bishop 
Heber’s memoir of him. 


TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 
St. Paul’s Convers. 52. 

“Derare S',—I perceive by your symptoms how the spirits of pious men are affected in this sad catalysis: it is an 
evil time, and we ought not to hold our peace ; but now the question is, Who,shall speake? Yet I am highly per- 
suaded, that, to good men and wise, a persecution is nothing but a changing the circumstance of religion, and the 
manner of the formes and appendages of divine worship. Publike or private is all one: the first hath the advantage 
of society, the second of love. ‘There is a warmth and light in that; there is a heate and zeale in this; and if every 
person that can, will but consider concerning the essentials of religion, and retaine them severelly, and immure them 
as well as he can with the same or equivalent ceremonies, I know no difference in the thing, but that he shall have 
the exercise, and, consequently, the reward of other graces, for which, if he lives and dies in prosperous dayes, he shall 
never be crowned. But the evills are, that some will be tempted to quit their present religion, and some to take a 
worse, and some to take none at all. It isa true and a sad story; but oportet esse hereses, for so they that are faith- 
ful shall be knowne ; and I am sure He that hath promised to bring good out of evil, and that all things shall co- 
operate to the good of them that feare God, will verify it concerning persecution. But concerning a discourse upon 
the present state of things in relation to soules and our present duty, I agree with you that it is very fitt it were done, 
but yet by somebody who is in London, and sees the personal necessities and circumstances of pious people. Yet I 
was so far persuaded to do it myselfe, that I had amassed together divers of my papers useful to the worke; but my 
Cases of Conscience call upon me so earnestly, that I find myselfenot able to beare the cries of a clamorous conference: 
St, I thank you for imparting to me the vile distich of the dear departed saint. I value it as I doe the picture of de- 
formity or a devil; the art may be good, and the gift faire, though the thing be intolerable; but I remember that 
when the Jesuits, sneering and deriding our calamity, shewed this sarcasme to my lord Lucas, Birkenhead being 
present, replied as tartly, ‘ It is true our church wants a head now ; but if you have charity as you pretend, you can 
lend us one, for your church has had two and three at a time.’ Sr, I knowe not when I shall be able to come to 
London ; for our being stripped of the little reliques of our fortune remaining after y® shipwrecke, leaves not cordage 
nor sailes sufficient to beare me thither. But I hope to be able to commit to the presse my first bookes of Conscience 
by Easter time; and then, if I be able to get up, I shall be glad to wayte upon you; of whose good I am not more 
sollicitous than I am joyful that you so carefully provide for it in your best interest. I shall only give you the same 
prayer and blessing that St. John gave to Gaius; ‘Beloved, I wish that you may be in health and prosper ;’ and 
your soule prospers; for so, by the rules of the best rhetorike, the greatest affaire is put into a parenthesis, and the 
biggest businesse into a postscript. S', I thanke you for your kind expressions at the latter end of your letter: you 
have never troubled mee, neither can I pretend to any other returne from you but that of your love and prayers. In 
all things else I doe but my duty, and I hope God and you will accept it ; and that, by means of his own procurement, 
he will, some way or other (but how I know not yet) make provisions for mee. Sr, I am, in all heartinesse of affection, 

“Your most affectionate friend and minister in the Lord Jesus, 
“JER. TAYLOR.” 


A few months after this, we find Taylor in London, paying a delightful visit to Evelyn, at Saye’s 
Court, where he met Berkeley, Boyle, and Wilkins. In the following beautiful and truly christian 
letter, he refers to the high gratification he had enjoyed in such society. 
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“TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 
* April 16, 1656. 

* Honour’D AND DEareE S',—I hope your servant brought my apology with him, and that I already am pardoned, 
or excused in your thoughts, that I did not returne an answer yesterday to your friendly letter. Sr, I did believe my- 
selfe so very much bounde to you for your so kind, so friendly reception of mee in your T'usculanum, that I had some 
little wonder upon mee when I saw you making excuses that it was no better. Sr, Icame to see you and your lady, 
and am highly pleased that I did so, and found all your circumstances to be an heape and union of blessings. But I 
have not either so great a fancy and opinion of the prettinesse of your aboad, or so low an opinion of your prudence 
and piety, as to thinke you can be any wayes transported with them. I know the pleasure of them is gone off from 
their height before one month’s possession; and that strangers, and seldome seers, feele the beauty of. them more 
than you who dwell with them. Iam pleased, indeed, at the order and the cleannesse of all your outward things ; 
and look upon you not onely as a person, by way of thankfulnesse to God for his mercies and goodnesse to you, 
specially obliged to a great measure of piety, but also as one who, being freed in great degrees from secular cares 
and impediments, can, without excuse and allay, wholly intend what you so passionately desire, the service of God. 
But, now I am considering yours, and enumerating my owne pleasures, [cannot but adde that, though I could not 
choose but be delighted by seeing all about you, yet my delices were really in seeing you severe and unconcerned in 
these things, and now in finding your affections wholly a stranger to them, and to communicate with them no portion 
of your passion but such as is necessary to him that uses them or receives their ministries. St, I long truly to con- 
verse with you; for I doe not doubt but in those liberties we shall both goe bettered from each other. For your Lu- 
cre‘ius, | perceive you have suffered the importunity of too kind friends to prevaile with you. I will not say to you 
that your Lucretius is as far distant from the severity of a christian as the faire Ethiopian was from the duty of Bp. 
Heliodorus ; for indeede it is nothing but what may become the labours of a christian gentleman, those things onely 
abated which our evil age needes not ; for which also I hope you either have by notes, or will by preface prepare a suf- 
ficient antidote: But since you are ingag’d in it, doe not neglect to adorne it, and take what care of it it can require or 
necde ; for that neglect will be a reproofe of your own act, and looke as if you did it with an unsatisfied mind, and 
then you may make that to be wholly a sin, from which onely by prudence and charity you could before be advised to 
abstain. But, S', if you will give me leave, I will impose such a penance upon you for your publication of Lucretius, 
as shall neither displease God nor you; and since you are buisy in that which may minister directly to learning, and 
indirectly to error or the confidences of men, who of themselves are apt enough to hide their vices in irreligion, I 
know you will be willing, and will suffer your selfe to be intreated, to imploy the same pen in the glorifications of 
God, and the ministeries of eucharist and prayer. Sr, if you have Ms", Sidhon de l’ Immortalité de ? Ame, I desire 
you to lend it mee for a weeke; and believe that I am in great heartiness and dearenesse of affection, 

“ DEARE SI, 
“ Your obliged and most affectionate friend and servant, 
“JER. TAYLOR.” 


About this period, he published his ““ Deus Justificatus; or, a Vindication of the Glory of the 
Divine Attributes in the Question of Original Sin.” In the same year appeared a “Treatise on 
Artificial Handsomeness,” which was, at one time, generally attributed to Taylor, and which many 
of his admirers still believe to be his. It appears to the writer of this Essay, that Bishop Heber has 
satisfactorily demonstrated this supposition to be erroneous. The internal evidence even of the style 
(though it sometimes unquestionably reminds the reader of Taylor’s peculiarities) is, on the whole, 
against such an hypothesis: but a far more conclusive refutation of it is furnished by the nature of 
many of the sentiments, or rather by the whole strain of argument, the tract is designed to support. 
It contradicts Taylor’s known and recorded opinions. The tract in question is an elaborate defence 
of artificial beauty; and those who have read attentively Taylor’s ‘‘ Holy Living,” and his ““ Great 
Exemplar,” will not need to be told that he was not likely to prostitute his genius in the advocacy 
of any such absurdities. 

In the latter part of the same year, Taylor was visited with a severe domestic calamity. He 
suddenly lost two of the three ‘“ hopeful” boys which were the fruit of his second marriage. The 


following letter, a copy of which is m the British Museum, contains a touching reference to this sad 
bereavement. It is not known to whom it was addressed. 


“ DrareE Str,—I know you will either excuse or acquit, or at least pardon mee that I have so long seemingly neg- 
lected to make a returne to your so kind and friendly letter; when I shall tell you that I have passed through a great 
cloud which hath wetted mee deeper than the skin. It hath pleased God to send the small poxe and feavers among my 
children ; and I have, since I received your last, buried two sweet, hopeful boyes ; and have now but one sonne left, 
whom I intend, if it please God, to bring up to London before Easter, and then I hope to waite upon you, and by your 
sweet conversation and other divertisements, if not to alleviate my sorrow, yet, at least, to entertain myself and keep 
me from too intense and actual thinkings of my trouble. Dear S', will you doe so much for mee as to beg my pardon 
of Mr. Thurland, that I have yet made no returne to him for his so friendly letter and expressions. St", you see there 
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is too much matter to make excuse ; my sorrow will, at least, render me an object of every good man’s pity and 
commiseration. But, for myself, I bless God, I have observed and felt so much mercy in this angry dispensation of 
God, that I am almost transported, I am sure, highly pleased, with thinking how infinitely sweet his mercies are when 
his judgments are so gracious. SS, there are many particulars in your letter which I would faine have answered ; 
but, still, my little sadnesses intervene, and will yet suffer me to write nothing else: but that I beg your prayers, and 
that you will still own me to be, 
“ DEARE AND HonovureED Sir, 
“Your very affectionate friend and hearty servant, 
“ Feb, 22, 165%.” «JER. TAYLOR.” 


Shortly after this melancholy event, and probably in consequence of it, he is said to have left 
Golden Grove for a considerable time, and to have repaired to London; it is also said that he there 
officiated to a small congregation of episcopalians. This is Wood’s representation. On this point, 
however, there is great doubt. Bishop Heber thinks that, in all probability, his visits to the 
metropolis were merely occasional, and that he never permanently resided there. 

In 1657, his pecuniary perplexities were most generously relieved by the grant of a yearly pen- 
sion from Evelyn. ‘Taylor’s short letter in reply to it, is characteristic of the warmth and ardour 
of his affections. 


“TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 


“ HONOUR’D AND DEARE Sir,—A stranger came two nights since from you with a letter, and a token ; full of 
humanity and sweetnesse that was, and this of charity. I know it is more blessed to give than to receive; and yet 
as I no ways repine at the Providence that forces me to receive, so neither can I envy that felicity of yours, not onely 
that you can, but that you doe give; and as I rejoyce in that mercy which daily makes decrees in heaven for my 
support and comfort, soe I doe most thankfully adore the goodnesse of God to you, whom he consignes to greater 
glories by the ministeries of these graces. But, Sir, what am I, or what can I doe, or what have I done, that you 
thinke I have or can oblige you? Sir, you are too kinde to mee; and oblige me not onely beyond my merit, but 
beyond my modesty. I onely can love you, and honour you, and pray for you: and in all this I cannot say but that 
I am behind hand with you, for I have found so great effluxes of all your worthinesse and charities, that I am a debtor 
for your prayers, for the comfort of your letters, for the charity of your hand, and the affections of your heart. Sir, 
though you are beyond the reach of my returnes,‘and my services are very short of touching you, yet if it were possible 
for me to receive any commands, the obeying of which might signify my great regards of you, I could with some more 
confidence converse with a person so obliging ; but I am oblig’d and asham’d, and unable to say so much as I should 
doe to represent myselfe to be, 


‘ HONOUR’D AND DEARE SIR, 
“ Your most affectionate and obliged friend and servant, 
“ May 15, 1657.” “JER. TAYLOR.” 


This same year, glaylor republished several of his pieces, controversial and practical, in one 
volume folio, under the title Σύμβολον Ἠθικο-πολεμικον. The ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,” in this 
edition, contained some few additions, while the volume was enriched with one valuable and beau- 
tiful little tract, never before published, the ‘‘ Discourse of Friendship.” 

Early in the year 1658, Taylor was once more in London, though in no enviable lodgings ;—the 
Tower! It appears that his publisher had prefixed to his ‘‘ Collection of Offices,” a picture of Christ 
in the attitude of prayer! By an act recently passed, all such “effigies” were declared “ scan- 
dalous,” and ‘tending to idolatry,” and as, in those strange times, there was often as much 
injustice in the execution of the laws as in the laws themselves, Taylor had to pay for his book- 
seller’s indiscretion. By the good offices, however, of his never-failing friend, Evelyn, he was soon 
set at liberty. 

Evelyn, shortly after this, lost two sons—Richard and George ‘Taylor, at all times well qualified 
to administer consolation, was in this case peculiarly fitted for this office. He could the more deeply 
sympathize with his friend’s sorrows, that he had so recently been called to drink the same bitter 
cup even to the dregs. The following is the eminently beautiful letter of condolence which he 
addressed to Evelyn on this occasion, and which we make no apology for transcribing entire. 


“TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 


“DeEareE Sir,—If dividing and sharing griefes were like the cutting of rivers, I dare say to you, you would find 
your streame much abated ; for I account myselfe to have a great cause of sorrow, not onely in the diminution of the 
numbers of your joys and hopes, but in the loose of that prétty person, your strangely hopeful boy. I cannot tell all 
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my owne sorrowes without adding to yours; and the causes of my real sadnesse in your losse are so just and so reason- 
able, that I can no otherwise comfort you but by telling you, that you have very great cause to mourne ; so certaine it 
is that griefe does propagate as firedoes. You have enkindled my funeral torch, and by joining mine to yours, I doe 
but encrease the flame. ‘ Hoc me malé urit,’ is the best signification of my apprehension of your sad story. But, Sir, 
I cannot choose, but I must hold another and a brighter flame to you, it is already burning in your heart; and if I can 
but remove the darke side of the lanthorne, you have enoughe within you to warme yourselfe, and to shine to others. 
Remember, Sir, your two boyes are two bright starres, and their innocence is secured, and you shall never hear evil 
of them agayne. Their state is safe, and heaven is given to them upon very easy termes; nothing but to be borne 
and die. It will cost you more trouble to get where they are ; and amongst other things one of the hardnesses will 
be, that you must overcome even this just and reasonable griefe ; and, indeed, though the griefe hath but too reason- 
able a cause, yet it is much more reasonable that you master it. For besides that they are no loosers, but you are 
the person that complaines, doe but consider what you would have suffer’d for their interest: you would have suf- 
fered them to goe from you, to be great princes in a strange country: and if you can be content to suffer your owne 
inconvenience for their interest, you command [commend] your worthiest love, and the question of mourning is at an 
end. But you have said and done well, when you looke upon it as a rod of God; and he that so smites here will 
spare hereafter: and if you, by patience and submission, imprint the discipline upon your own flesh, you kill the cause, 
and make the effect very tolerable; because it is, in some sense, chosen, and therefore, in no sense, insufferable. Sir, 
if you doe not looke to it, time will snatch your honour from you, and reproach you for not effecting that by christian 
philosophy which time will doe alone. And if you consider, that of the bravest men in the world, we find the seldomest 
stories of their children, and the apostles had none, and thousands of the worthiest persons, that sound most in story, 
died childlesse : you will find it isa rare act of Providence so to impose upon worthy men a necessity of perpetuating 
their names by worthy actions and discourses, governments and reasonings. If the breach be never repair’d, it is be- 
cause God does not see it fitt to be; and if you will be of his mind, it will be much the better. But, Sir, you will 
pardon my zeale and passion for your comfort, I will readily confesse that you have no need of any discourse from me 
to comfort you. Sir, now you have an opportunity of serving God by passive graces; strive to be an example and a 
comfort to your lady, and by your wise counsel and comfort, stand in the breaches of your owne family, and make it 
appeare that you are more to her than ten sons. Sir, by the assistance of Almighty God, I purpose to wait on you 
some time next weeke, that I may be a witnesse of your christian courage and bravery ; and that I may see, that God 
never displeases you, as long as the main stake is preserved, I meane your hopes and confidences of heaven. Sir, I 
shall pray for all that you can want, that is, some degrees of comfort and a present mind; and shal alwayes doe you 
honour, and faine also would doe you service, if it were in the power, as it is in the affections and desires of, 
“ DEAR Sir, 
“Your most affectionate and obliged friend and servant, 
“Feb. 17, 1657-8. “JER. TAYLOR.” 


The friends of Taylor, probably prompted as much by fears for his safety as by compassion for 
his poverty, now suggested an expedient for securing the one and relieving the other; an expedient 
which, as Heber properly remarks, would, under any other circumstances, have excited the utmost 
astonishment. They proposed to banish him to a sort of Patmos,—out of the way of further perse- 
cution,—to the north-eastern part of barbarous Ireland! The proposal originated with the Earl of 
Conway, who had immense possessions in the neighbourhood of Lisburne. It was this nobleman, in 
all likelihood, who procured for Taylor that offer of an alternate lectureship at Lisburne, which, as 
appears by the following extract from a letter of Taylor to Evelyn, in reply to the proposal, excited 
no very pleasant sensations. 


“ Honour’p Str,—I returne you many thankes for your care of my temporal affaires: I wish I may be able to give 
you as good account of my watchfulnesse for your service, as you have of your diligence to doe me benefit. But 
concerning the thing itselfe, Iam to give you this account. I like not the condition of being a lecturer under the 
dispose of another, nor to serve in my semi-circle, where a presbyterian and myselfe shall be like Castor and Pollux, 
the one up and the other downe; which, methinkes, is like the worshipping the sun, and making him the deity, that 
we may be religious halfe the yeare, and every night serve another interest. Sir, the stipend is so inconsiderable, it 
will not pay the charge and trouble of remooving my selfe and family. It is wholly arbitrary; for the triers may 
overthrow it; or the vicar may forbid it; or the subscribers may die, or grow weary, or poore, or be absent. I be- 
seech you, Sir, pay my thankes to your friend, who had so much kindnesse for mee as to intend my benefitt: I thinke 
myselfe no lesse obliged to him and you than if I had accepted it.” * * * * * ἃ 


Yielding, however, to the dictates of prudence and the importunities of friendship, and cheered 
by the prospects of comfort which, he was assured, awaited him, he at length quietly resigned him- 
self to this sentence of exile from all he most cherished. 

He proceeded to his destination with the strongest letters of recommendation from Sir Wm. Petty 
and other persons of distinction. The persons to whom those letters were addressed were of equal 
distinction; amongst the rest, the lord chancellor of Ireland; the Lord Pepys; General Tomlinson ; 
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the lord chief baron. Above all, Cromwell himself, either because he respected and admired the 
man, or because he was not unwilling that so stanch a loyalist should be removed from England, 
or more probably from both these motives, ‘‘ gave him a passport and protection for himself and 
family under his sign manual and privy signet.” 

He sailed from England in June. In Ireland, he is said to have lived alternately at Lisburne and 
Portmore, which places were about eight miles from each other. It is conjectured, that he might 
have visited Lisburne merely to discharge his public functions; for, if we may trust the tradition of 
the family, he almost constantly resided in a house near the mansion of the Earl of Conway. He did 
not quite restrict the exercise of his mmisterial functions to his lectureship; he is said to have some- 
times addressed a little assembly of loyalists ‘‘in the half-ruined church of Kilulta.” 

The spot in which Taylor now lived must have been exactly suited to all the native tastes and 
dispositions of his mind. The noble mansion of his patron stood amidst scenes of romantic beauty ; 
diversified with wood and water, hill and dale. Two lakes, Lough Neagh and Lough Bag, one larger, 
the other smaller, both of them decked with fairy islands, watered these princely domains. In these 
retreats, more especially Ram Island on Lough Neagh and a still smaller islet on the lesser lake, 
Jeremy Taylor, who here found all that could gratify his fancy or feed his passion for contemplation 
and retirement, frequently buried himself. ‘‘ Poor and dependent as Taylor was,” to adopt a natural 
and just reflection of his biographer, ‘this was probably the happiest part of his life.” 

His letters from this obscure, yet delightful retreat, are just such as might be expected from a 
literary man under such circumstances. He was still anxious to know what was occurring in that 
intellectual world, for a total seclusion from which even the most enchanting scenery of nature could 
hardly compensate. A single paragraph from his first letter to Evelyn will amuse the reader. 


“ HoNoURED S1r,—I feare I am so unfortunate as that I forgot to leave with you a direction how you might, if you 
pleased to honour me with a letter, refresh my solitude with notice of your health and that of your relatives, that I 
may rejoyce and give God thankes for the blessing and prosperity of my dearest and most honour’d friends. I have 
kept close all the winter, that I might, without interruption, attend to the finishing of the imployment I was engaged 
in: which now will have no longer delay than what it meetes in the printer’s hands. But, Sir, I hope that by this 
time you have finished what you have so prosperously begun,—your owne Lucretius. I desire to receive notice of it 
from yourselfe, and what other designes you are upon in order to the promoting or adorning learning ; for I am con- 
fident you will be as useful and profitable as you can be, that, by the worthiest testimonies, it may by posterity be 
remembered that you did live. But, Sir, I pray say to me something concerning the state of learning ; how is any art 
or science likely to improove ? what good bookes are lately publike ? what learned men, abroad or at home, begin anew 
to fill the mouth of fame, in the places of the dead Salmasius, Vossius, Mocelin, Sirmond, Rigaltius, Des Cartes, 
Galileo, Peiresk, Petavius, and the excellent persons of yesterday?” * * * * * * 


Taylor had not been long at Portmore before he found that nothing short of absolute solitude is 
a protection against calumny. A person named ‘‘ Tandy,” whose precise relations to Taylor’s new 
patrons it is not very easy to ascertain, but who on some account was meanly jealous of Taylor’s 
reputation, ‘‘ denounced him to the Irish privy council as a dangerous and disaffected character.” 

Though the Earl of Conway took up the cause of his protegé with becoming spirit, Taylor was 
summoned before the council to answer to the accusations preferred against him. He was, in all 
probability, soon discharged; yet his journey to Dublin, undertaken in the midst of winter, occa- 
sioned a severe indisposition. 

In his letters to Evelyn at the close of 1659, and the beginning of 1660, he declares his intention 
of visiting London in the coming April. This purpose he accomplished at a moment most opportune 
for his future advancement. He arrived in the metropolis in time to affix his name to the celebrated 
declaration of the loyalists, dated April 24, 1660, expressive “" of their confidence in Monk and his 
government.”” This was a favourable introduction to the attention of the young monarch ; to whom 
moreover he did not neglect to dedicate* his great work, then just completed, the ““ Ductor Dubi- 
tantium.” In the same year appeared the “" Worthy Communicant,” to which was attached his 
funeral sermon for Sir George Dalstone. 

The king must have been even more base and ungrateful than he afterwards proved to be, had 
he wholly overlooked the merits of such a manas Jeremy Taylor. He was accordingly nominated, 


* This dedication, by the way, considering all the circumstances of this case, is by no means so adulatory as some of his 
other dedications. 
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on the 6th of August, to the bishopric of Down and Connor; and though he might naturally have 
expected a more splendid reward, in that distribution of the “‘ good things” which the restored 
monarch had to bestow, his attachment to Ireland,—his adopted country, his refuge in poverty and 
trouble, and by this time sanctified by so many delightful associations,—doubtless reconciled him 
to this appointment. Shortly after his elevation to the episcopate, he was elected, at the instance 
of the Duke of Ormond, vice chancellor of the university of Dublin. 

The duties which these situations imposed were exceedingly arduous. But Jeremy Taylor was 
no idler, and he therefore set about the discharge of them with vigour and perseverance. The affairs 
of the university, which had gone into sad confusion and disorder, he subjected to a complete re- 
vision, not only correcting many abuses, but digesting a complete body of statutes and regulations. 
This task, though heavy, was performed satisfactorily enough. 

Though Bishop Taylor laboured with equal or even with greater diligence in the duties of his 
cliocess, it is not to be wondered at that those labours were only partially successful. In that imbittered 
state of feeling, with which the different classes of religionists regarded one another, the character 
of a Jeremy Taylor on the one side or of a Howe on the other, could do comparatively little. The 
‘“‘odium theologicum”’ is always strong enough, even where nothing but controversy has inflamed it ; 
but where, as in this case, the animosity of-contending sects was aggravated by a long and ferocious 
civil conflict and by the remembrance of ten thousand mutual wrongs, hardly angelic virtue could 
have secured any man of any party from the suspicion and the hatred of the rest. 

Whatever opinions may be formed of the eeclesiastical system of which Jeremy Taylor formed so 
great an ornament, and which was now restored, none who have studied his character and his 
writings can doubt, that he discharged what he deemed his duties, though with zeal and diligence, 
yet in the spirit of a christian,—with mildness, with gentleness, with charity. This his history 
tells us; but even if it did not, his character alone would be authentication sufficient. Happy had 
it been for the church of which he was so distinguished a member, had all her dignitaries displayed 
the same spirit of moderation, and the same conciliatory temper! 

But though Taylor’s efforts in his diocess were, as might be expected, only partially successful, 
they did unquestionably produce in due time a powerful effect; and, indeed, while human nature 
remains what it is, such conduct and such a spirit as his will necessarily do more towards the real 
subjugation of mankind, than the utmost force of the most perfect despotism. Tyranny may be 
defied ; but persevering kindness, how few can long resist ! 

Jeremy Taylor was now placed in a situation where he would be necessarily exposed to all the 
annoyances arising from extensive religious differences; a situation which would put his principles 
of toleration to a severe practical test. Under these circumstances, he has sometimes been charged 
with having abandoned, or, at all events, seriously qualified, some of the principles laid down in his 
“* Liberty of Prophesying ;”’ more especially in his ‘‘ Sermon before the two Houses of Parliament,” 
preached on the 8th of May, 1660. This charge we shall briefly examine in a subsequent part of 
this Essay. . : 

The cup of honours and dignities was not yet quite full. In the following February, he was made 
a member of the “ Irish privy council;” and in April, was commissioned to undertake, together with 
his own diocess, the neighbouring one of Dromore. The reason assigned in the writ under the privy 
seal for this appointment, was an illustrious tribute to his worth and excellence. He was chosen, it 
stated, ‘‘on account of his virtue, wisdom, and industry.” 

His ‘‘ Sermon before the Parliament,” his ‘‘ Consecration Sermon,” and a little manual for his 
clergy, were all that Taylor sent to the press during the first year of his episcopate; and considering 
his manifold labours, even these were more than could have been expected. That there were moods, 
in which he looked back with regret to the delights of the retirement he had lost, and in which, had 
it been consistent with duty, he would gladly have laid down the oppressive honours of the mitre in 
exchange for the studious quiet of his former life, may not only well be conceived from his passion 
for solitude and abstraction, but seems almost implied in the language he employs in a letter to his 
old friend Evelyn, written somewhat more than a year after his installation. It is dated Dublin. 
‘* Sir,” says he, “1 am so full of publicke concernes and the troubles of businesse in my diocess, 
that I cannot yet have leisure to thinke of much of my old delightful employment. But I hope I 
have brought my affaires almost to a consistence, and then I may returne againe.” 
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Scarcely any thing is known of Taylor’s private life during the few years he adorned the mitre. 
It is certain he had a house and farm at Portmore, his old and much-loved retreat, where he lived 
in intimacy with his friend and former patron the Earl of Conway. It was perfectly natural that 
he should make this his favourite place of residence. 

The works which Taylor published between his elevation to a bishopric and his death, were ‘“‘ Via 
Intelligentia ;” a sermon preached before the university of Dublin, 1662; Χρισις Τελειωτικη, ‘SA 
Defence and Introduction to the Rite of Confirmation ;” three sermons delivered at Christ Church, 
Dublin; a “Funeral Sermon” for Archbishop Bramhall, all of which appeared in 1663; and _ his 
‘< Dissuasive from Popery,” which he had undertaken, though reluctantly, at the desire of the 
whole body of Irish bishops. This last work appeared in 1664, about three years before his death. 

The domestic afflictions which imbittered the close of Taylor’s life, were more severe than any 
which had befallen him at an earlier period. The only remaining son by his second marriage, 
Edward, he had lost in less than a year after his elevation to the see of Dromore. But this was the 
least part of his misfortunes. The two surviving sons by his first marriage died about this time, 
and, as already intimated, under the most distressing circumstances. The elder, who wasa cavalry 
captain in the king’s service, was killed in a duel with a brother officer; (an event which, as one 
of the family assures us, nearly caused the death of the father;) the younger, originally intended 
for the church, and actually educated at Dublin university with this view, became, as there is too 
much reason to fear, decidedly vicious. He at all events more than justified such suspicions, by 
becoming the companion of the licentious Buckingham, at whose house he died of a decline, in 1667. 

This event occurred cnly a few days before Taylor’s own death; and the good bishop was in all 
probability spared the pain even of hearing of it. He was attacked on the third of August, 1667, 
by a fever, which proved fatal in little more than a week. He died in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age ; and was buried in the church of Dromore. 

His funeral sermon was preached by his ancient friend Dr. Rust, whom he had invited over into 
Ireland in 1661, and who succeeded Taylor in the see of Dromore. That sermon is prefixed to the 
present edition of Taylor’s works, and furnishes some valuable information with respect to the 
character and habits of the deceased prelate, though it is not always expressed in the happiest 
manner, nor distinguished for unimpeachable accuracy. 

Taylor is said to have possessed much personal beauty; and if his portraits speak truth, (and 
there is no reason to doubt it,) we may well believe this. The countenance is singularly expressive 
of the man; his gentle melancholy, the half ascetic turn of his mind, his love of contemplation, 
are all strongly indicated in his features. 

Such is a very rapid sketch of the principal events of Jeremy Taylor’s life. Those who wish to 
see a fuller account of him, so far at least as the scanty materials which time and death, and fire 
and flood, have left,—for all these have, *it appears, made havoc of the memory and remains of 
Jeremy Taylor,—will do well to read Bishop Heber’s life of this great man. The naked facts 
stated with all brevity, is all that could be attempted within the compass of the present design. 
The authority of Bishop Heber’s work has in all doubtful matters been followed in the present 
sketch; a confidence which is fully warranted by the accuracy and care which distinguish it, by the 
patience of investigation with which the excellent author explored every source of information, and 
the singular sagacity which he has often displayed in putting together scattered hints and frag- 
ments, and in reconciling conflicting statements. 


Having given this brief account of Jeremy Taylor’s life, it is time to proceed to the principal 
object of the following pages,—an analysis of his character. 

It may be truly affirmed that there have been few men cf any note in the annals of literature, 
whose intellectual character is more difficult of exact analysis, than that of Jeremy Taylor. It is 
true, indeed, that some of his more prominent peculiarities are stamped on all his productions, even 
on those which are the least valuable. That surpassing splendour and richness of fancy, with which 
he adorns even his most ordinary conceptions, are not only obvious to his most negligent readers; 
but is apt to incapacitate them for a perception of the less dazzling, but scarcely less extraordinary 
peculiarities of his intellect; peculiarities which render it, in the opinion of the present writer, one 


* See Heber’s life, p. exxv. 
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of the most complex which was ever submitted to the analysis of intellectual philosophy. Never 
perhaps, was there a man, in whom qualities so heterogeneous existed in such intimate com- 
bination, or who possessed excellences so rare, in such close neighbourhood with such glaring defects. 
From one end of his works to the other, he alternately charms and provokes us by unparalleled 
beauties and the most unpardonable faults; he now fills the whole firmament with light and 
glory, and is now labouring in the darkest and most disastrous eclipse ; he is one moment soaring 
in ‘‘ the highest heaven of invention,” and the next, sinks at once “‘ten thousand fathoms down” 
into the nethermost abyss of extravagance or absurdity. 

Not a few of the readers and admirers of Jeremy Taylor think all this eccentricity and inequality 
of genius sufficiently accounted for, by affirming that there was an immense disparity between his 
powers of reasoning and his imagination. This explanation will not bear a close examination; for 
in the first place, the alleged fact is not true, and even if it were, it would not account for the 
phenomena. First, the alleged fact is not true. It is far from the intention of the present writer 
to affirm that Taylor’s powers of reasoning are equal to those of his imagination; but it may be 
safely affirmed, and will be conceded by every careful student of his writings, that there is not that 
tmmense interval between them which many imagine. But secondly, it may be denied that this vast 
inferiority of reason, if it really existed, would solve the phenomena of Taylor’s mental eccentricities, 
at least, if by powers of reasoning be meant, what is generally meant, an aptitude for logical illation. 
It would not account even for his inequalities as a reasoner, much less for those inequalities which 
characterize almost equally the exercise of all his other faculties. If he had feeble powers of 
reasoning, this would indeed sufficiently account for the instances in which he has reasoned ill, but 
can never account for those instances, and they are far from few, in which he has displayed con- 
summate acuteness and ingenuity; much less can it account for the inequalities, which, as already 
intimated, and as we shall hereafter have abundant opportunity of showing, characterized alike all 
the movements of his intellect. These inequalities,—inequalities not between one faculty and 
another, or in their relative proportions, but in the exercise of all alike,—are not to be accounted for 
by supposing any very considerable disparity between any two of them; but by supposing the 
absence of that principle of harmony, usually called judgment in respect of the reason, and taste 
in respect of the fancy, which alone could secure uniformity and regularity of action. Abstractedly , 
Jeremy Taylor appears to have possessed nearly all the elements of the highest order of minds, 
but in the actual exhibition of each, is marked by the same inequality. This view of his 
intellectual character his works abundantly confirm. He has said many of the profouudest, and 
some of the most foolish things; he has constructed some of the most acute and ingenious trains 
of reasoning, and he has fallen prostrate before the most miserable fallacies; he has dragged 
truth from some of its darkest and most obscure recesses, and has stumbled into the most obvious 
errors in the light of noon-day; he has often unravelled the most intricate and grasped the most 
comprehensive questions, and at other times has managed to lose his way in the straightest road, and 
to miss the object of his search when it lay just under his eye; he has delighted us with the most 
glorious visions which ever unfolded themselves to an uninspired imagination, and has offended 
us with the wildest rhapsody and bombast; he has sometimes employed his boundless learning 
with admirable skill, and for purposes of adequate importance, and has at others lavished it on a 
prodigal illustration of the most trivial themes. His excellences and his faults are not only equally 
great, but often dwell close together, nay in the compass of the very same sentence; as though 
the supreme and only perfect Being had intended to teach us by a very peculiar and affecting 
exhibition of human frailty, that man ‘ at his best estate is altogether vanity.” 

On the hypothesis, then, here maintained, Jeremy Taylor’s was not a mutilated intellect ; it pos- 
sessed all the requisite parts and members separately taken, and that, too, on a gigantic scale, but 
they were ill compacted, and consequently incapable of harmonious or uniform action ; or he might 
be compared to those unhappy victims of epilepsy, who, though they possess all the faculties of body 
and of mind, and ordinarily exercise all the functions of life aright, are sometimes suddenly, and without 
any apparent cause, seized with paroxysms which distort every limb and feature into hideous deformity. 

Jeremy Taylor’s mind, as actually displayed in his writings, reminds one of some yet unfinished 
work of Phidias; the outline of more than mortal grace and beauty is half transparent through 
the still rugged and imperfectly chiselled marble. 
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There are many, it is true, who would demur to the statement that Jeremy Taylor’s mind, as 
originally constituted, possessed, in high degrees of excellence, almost all the qualities which usually 
distinguish the loftiest order of genius. While willingly admitting his transcendent brilliancy of 
fancy, they would deny that he possessed any considerable force of reason. But the contrary of 
this is in our opinion conclusively proved by the fact, that there are in his works many insulated 
trains of reasoning marked by a closeness, originality, and acuteness, not often equalled, and seldom 
surpassed, and for which nothing but great native aptitude for argument can account. 

Such passages might be easily multiplied from his “ Treatise on Transubstantiation ;”” his “ Dis- 
suasive from Popery ;’”’ and above all, from every part of his ‘‘Ductor Dubitantium.” We cannot 
refrain from vindicating our representation by citing two or three passages. Take for instance the 


᾿ following from Section XI. of the Treatise against Transubstantiation. He is showing, let it be ob- 


served, that reasoning on the very premises on which the papists absurdly affirm that the bread is 
changed into Christ’s body, they are inconsistent in affirming, as they are compelled to do, that the 
apparent qualities, or, as they term it, the accidents of bread, still remain. 


“First; I shall lay this prejudice in the article, as relating to the discourses of reason; that in the words of in- 
stitution, there is nothing that can be pretended to prove the conversion of the substance of bread into the body of 
Christ, but the same will infer the conversion of the whole into the whole ; and therefore of the accidents of the bread 
into the accidents of the body. And, in those little pretences of philosophy, which these men sometimes make to 
cozen fools into a belief of the possibility, they pretend to no instance, but to such conversions, in which, if the sub- 
stance is changed, so also are the accidents: sometimes the accident is changed in the same remaining substance ; 
but if the substance be changed, the accidents never remain the same individually ; or in kind, unless they be symbolical, 
that is, are common to both, as in the change of elements, of air into fire, of water into earth. Thus when Christ 
changed water into wine, the substances being changed, the accidents also were altered, and the wine did not retain 
the colour and taste of water; for then, though it had been the stranger miracle, that wine should be wine, and yet 
look and taste like water,—yet it would have obtained but little advantage to his doctrine and person, if he should 
have offered to prove his mission by such a miracle. For if Christ had said to the guests; ‘To prove that I am 
come from God, I will change this water into wine ;’ well might this prove his mission: but if, while the guests were 
wondering at this, he should proceed and say, ‘ Wonder ye not at this, for I will do a stranger thing than it, for this 
water shall be changed into wine, and yet I will so order it, that it shall look like water, and taste like it, so that you 
shall not know one from the other :’ certainly this would have made the whole matter very ridiculous ; and indeed 
it is a strange device of these men to suppose God to work so many prodigious miracles, as must be in transubstanti- 
ation, if it were at all,—and yet that none of these should be seen; for to what purpose is a miracle, that cannot be 
perceived ? It can prove nothing, nor do any thing, when itself is not known whether it be or no. When bread is 
turned into flesh, and wine into blood, in the nourishment of our bodies, (which I have seen urged for the credibility 
of transubstantiation,) the bread, as it changes his nature, changes his accidents too, and is flesh in colour, and shape, 
and dimensions, and weight, and operation, as well as it is in substance. Now let them rub their foreheads hard, and 
tell us, it isso in the holy sacrament. For if it be not so, then no instance of the change of natural substances, from 
one form to another, can be pertinent : for, 1. Though it be no more than is done in every operation of a body, yet it 
is always with change of their proper accidents ; and then, 2. It can, with no force of the words of the institution, be 
pretended, that one ought to be, or can be, without the other. For he that says, this is the body of a man, says that it 
hath the substance of a human body, and all his consequents, that is, the accidents: and he that says, this is the body of 
Alexander, says (besides the substance) that it hath all the individuating conditions, which are the particular accidents : 
and therefore Christ, affirming this to be his body, did as much affirm the change of accidents as the change of sub- 
stance ; because that change is naturally and essentially consequent to this. Now if they say, ‘they therefore do 
not believe the accidents of bread to be changed, because they see them remain ;’ I might reply, ‘ Why will they 
believe their sense against faith ?’ since there may be evidence, but here is certainty; and it cannot be deceived, 
though our eyes can: and it is certain, that Christ affirmed it without distinction of one part from another of sub- 
stance from his usual accidents. ‘This is my body:’ ‘ Hoc,’ ‘ Hic,’ ‘ Nunc,’ and ‘ Sic.-Now, if they think their 
eyes may be credited for all the words of our blessed Saviour, why shall not their reason also? or is it nothing so 
certain to the understanding, as any thing is to the eye? If, therefore, it be unreasonable to say, that the accidents of 
bread are changed against our sense, so it will be unreasonable to say, that the substance is changed against our reason ; 
hot but that God can and does often change one substance into another, and it is done in every natural production 
of a substantial form ; but that we say it is unreasonable, that this should be changed into flesh, not to flesh simply, 
for so it is when we eat it ;—nor into Christ’s flesh simply, for so it might have been, if he had, as it is probable he 
did, eaten the sacrament himself,—but into that body of Christ, which is in heaven; he remaining there, and being 
whole, and impassible, and unfrangible, this, we say, is unreasonable and impossible: and that is now to be proved.” 


Or take the following exposure of a ppc of his popish antagonist, from the ‘‘ Introduction” 
to the “ Second Part” of his “ Dissuasive.” Jeremy Taylor had asserted in the first part of his 
work that certain doctrines, in later times alleged to be catholic and essentially necessary, could 
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not have been so in earlier times, inasmuch as we have the decided dissent of two or three eminent 
fathers against them; and in such a case the dissent of two or three is, it is alleged, sufficient. 


* Against this J. S. hath a pretty sophism, or, if you please, let it pass for one of his demonstrations. ‘ If one or 
two denying a point, which many (others) affirm, argues that it is not of faith; then, ‘a fortiori,’ if one or two affirm it 
to be of faith, it argues it is of faith, though many others deny it.’ This consequent is so far from arising from the 
antecedent, that nothing in the world destroys it more. For, because the denial of one or two argues a doctrine is 
not catholic, though affirmed by many, therefore it is impossible that the affirmation of one or two (when there be 
many dissentients) should sufficiently prove a doctrine to be catholic. The antecedent supposes that true which 
therefore concludes the consequent to be false; for, therefore, the affirming a thing to be catholic, by two or three, 
or twenty, does not prove it to be so, unless all consent, because the denying it to be catholic (which the antecedent 
supposes) by two or three, is a good testimony that it is not catholic. J. S.’s argument is like this; if the absence of 
a few makes the company not full, then the presence of a few when more are absent, ‘a fortiori,’ makes the company 
to be full. But because I must say nothing but what must be reduced to grounds, I have to show the stupendous 
folly of this argument, a self-evident principle, and that is, ‘ Bonum,’ and so, ‘ Verum’ is ‘ex integra causa, malum ex 
qualibet particulari;’ and a cup is broken, if but one piece of the lip be broken; but it is not whole, unless it be whole 
all over. And much more is this true, in a question concerning the universality of consent, or of tradition. For J. 
S. does prevaricate in the question, which is, whether the testimony be universal, if the particulars be not agreed : 
and he instead of that thrusts in another word which is no part of the question: for so he changes it, by saying, ‘ The 
dissent of a few does not make but that the article is a point of faith ;’ for though it cannot be supposed a point of 
faith, when any number of the catholic fathers do profess to believe a proposition contrary to it; yet possibly it will 
by some of his side be said to be a point of faith, ‘upon other accounts ;’ as upon ‘the church’s definition,’ or the 
‘authority of plain Scriptures ;’ but this will be nothing to J. S.’s hypothesis; for if a part of the catholic fathers did 
deliver the contrary, there was no irrefragable, catholic, oral tradition of the church, when so considerable a part of 
the church delivered the contrary as their own doctrine, which is not to be imagined they would have done, if the 
consent of the church of that age was against it. And if we can suppose this case, that one part of the fathers should 
say, ‘this is the doctrine of the church, when another part of the fathers are of a contrary judgment,—either they 
did not say true, and then the fathers’ testimony, speaking as witnesses of the doctrine of the church of their age, is 
not infallible ;—or if they did say true, yet their testimony was not esteemed sufficient; because the other fathers, 
who must needs know it, if it was the catholic doctrine of the church then, do not take it for truth or sufficient. And 
that maxim which was received in the council of Trent, that ‘a major part of voices was sufficient for decreeing in a 
matter of reformation; but that a decree of faith could not be made, if a considerable part did contradict,’ relies upon 
the same reason; faith is every man’s duty, and every man’s concern, and every man’s learning ; and, therefore, it is 
not to be supposed that any thing can be an article of faith, in which a number of wise and good men are at differ- 
ence, either as doctors or as witnesses. — 


The next shall be an admirable passage from the same introduction, in which he most admirably 
explodes the absurd theory of his opponent,—that the fathers were infallible. 


“ It is false that ‘ the testimony of the fathers, speaking of them properly as such, is infallible.’ For ‘ God only is 
true, and every man a liar ;’ and since the fathers never pretended to be assisted by a supernatural miraculous aid, 
or inspired by an infallible spirit ; and infallibility is so far beyond human nature and industry, that the fathers may 
be called angels much rather than infallible; for if they were assisted by an infallible spirit, what hinders but that. 
their writings might be canonical Scriptures? And if it be said they were assisted infallibly in some things, and not 
in all, it is said to no purpose ; for unless it be infallibly known where the infallibility resides, and what is so certain 
as it cannot be mistaken, every man must tread fearfully, for he is sure the ice is broken in many places, and he knows 
not where it will hold. It is certain St. Austin did not think the fathers before him to be infallible, when it is plain 
that in many doctrines, as in the damnation of infants dying unbaptized, and especially in questions occurring in the 
disputes against the Pelagians about free-will and predestination, without scruple he rejected the doctrines of his 
predecessors. And when, in a question between himself and St. Jerome, about St. Peter and the second chapter to 
the Galatians, he was pressed with the authority of six or seven Greek fathers, he roundly answered, that he gave no 
such honour to any writers of books, but to the Scriptures only, as to think them not to have erred: other authors 
he read so as to believe them, if‘they were proved by Scriptures or probable reason. Not because they thought so, 
but because he thought them proved. And he appeals to St. Jerome, whether he were not of the same mind con- 
cerning his own works. And for that St. Jerome hath given satisfaction to the world, in divers places of his own 
writings: ‘ I suppose Origen is, for his learning, to be read as Tertullian, Novatus, Arnobius, Apollinarius, and some 
writers, Greek and Latin, that we choose out that which is good, and avoid the contrary.’ So that it is evident the 
fathers themselves have no conceit of the infallibility of themselves or others,—the prophets, and apostles, and evan- 
gelists only excepted ; and, therefore, if this be an avowed doctrine of the Roman church, there is no oral tradition 
for it, no first and self-evident principle to prove it; and either the fathers are deceived in saying they are fallible, or 
they are not: if they be deceived in saying so, then that sufficiently proves that they can be deceived, and, therefore, 
that they are not infallible ; but if they be not deceived in saying that they are fallible, then it is certain that they are 
fallible, because they say they are, and in saying so are not deceived. But then if in this the fathers are not deceived, 
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then the church of Rome, in one of her avowed doctrines, is deceived, saying otherwise of the fathers than is true, and 
contrary to what themselves said of themselves.” 


One more shall suffice; it shall be a short passage from the ““ Ductor Dubitantium.” He is 
opposing that sad sophism of many of the Roman casuists, that a judge might give sentence even 
against his conscience, provided his sentence was according to law. It is only a small part of a 
very long and acute train of reasoning. 


“ It is true that a judge hath a double capacity, and he hath offices proportionable ; some as a man, some as a judge ; 
that is, he hath some natural and essential obligations, some which are superinduced upon his office. And therefore, 
I refuse to use this distinction as it is commonly used, and so made more subject to mistake and abuse. In this case 
the judge is not to be considered as a public man and a private man; for private is as much superinduced as public, 
and his other relations are as much to yield to his essential duty, as that of a judge: such as are the relation of a 
husband, of a father, of a tutor, of a master ; and, amongst these, the more private is often tied to yield to the more 
public. But therefore in this case the judge is to be considered as a judge and as a man; and in this case the duties 
are sometimes disparate, but never contrary ; and when there is a dispute, the superinduced must yield to that which 
is original; for whatsoever is his duty as a man, the judge may not prevaricate; for it is the man that is the judge, in 
the man that office is subjected, and the office of a judge is bound upon him by the conscience of the man. If the 
judge had two consciences, and two real persons, then it were to be granted that they were to be served and attended 
to in their several callings ; but it is not so: they are but two persons in fiction of law, but materially, and to all real 
events, the same: it is the same conscience ministering to divers duties: and therefore as the judge is always that 
man, so his conscience is the conscience of that man; and because as a man he must not go against his conscience,— 
so when that man is a judge, he must not go against the man’s conscience, for the judge is still that man ruled by that 
conscience. The essential duty of a man cannot by any superinduced formality be dispensed with. Now to go ac- 
cording to our conscience and knowledge is the essential rule and duty of a man, which he cannot put off by being a 
judge. The new office superinduces new obligations, but none contrary, no more than he can cease being a man by 
being a judge. ‘ Certe prior anima quam litera, et prior sermo quam liber, et prior sensus quam stylus, et prior homo 
quam philosophus et poeta;’ He is first a man, and then a philosopher, a poet, or a judge; and that which is first, 
cannot be prejudiced by what is superinduced. And if the judge go against the conscience of the man, pretending to 
do according to the conscience of the judge, the man shall be damned,—and where the judge shall then appear, any 
child can tell. If the bishop of Bayeux, as earl of Kent, will rebel against his prince, the earl of Kent shall lose his 
head, though the bishop of Bayeux may plead his clergy. For in this there is a great mistake. To be aman and to 
be a judge, are not to be compared as two distinct capacities of equal consideration. To be a bishop and to be a 
judge are properly such, and have distinct measures: but to be a man is the subject of the two capacities, and cannot 
be laid aside as either of the other may; and therefore the distinction is vain and sophistical: and if it could be ad- 
mitted in metaphysics, (in which yet it appears to have an error,) yet it can never be suffered to pass to real events. 
This being the ground of all the contrary opinion, and being found false, the superstructure must also fall to the ground.” 


These specimens might be easily multiplied; but there is no occasion. It is not pretended that 
these are the best that might possibly be selected ; still less that the topics all required such elaborate 
logic. They have been selected principally on account of their being of convenient length; but 
though short, they afford sufficient proof that Jeremy Taylor’s logical powers were worthy of what 
we have said of them. 

The mere existence of such passages incontrovertibly demonstrates, that his frequent errors of 
reasoning are not to be imputed to any original feebleness or inferiority in the powers of reasoning 
themselves, but to some intervening causes, which for the time appeared to paralyze them, and 
which, as already stated, have dimmed the lustre of his fancy as frequently as they have disturbed the 
exercise of his reason. Effects must, at least, have proportionate causes; and though where a power 
exists, we can account for its suspended exercise or frequent perversion, we cannot, upon the sup- 
position that it does not exist, account for any one of its appropriate effects. A man who lifts a 
certain weight, must at least have strength proportioned to the task, even though at other times he 
may give but feeble indications of his possessing any such strength. 

One cause for the very general impression of the comparative feebleness of his reasoning powers, 
which pervades the minds of Jeremy Taylor’s readers, may be readily imagined ; his most successful 
argumentative efforts are to be found in his controversial works, and these are little read in compari- 
son with his practical and devotional writings. In these last, of course, impressive sentiment and 
beautiful imagery are not only more frequent than subtlety of reasoning, but more appropriate. 

“ΑΒ a reasoner,” says Bishop Heber, “1 do not think him matchless.” Few, it is presumed, 
would be inclined to dispute this position. In originality, continuity, accuracy, and comprehensive- 
ness of reasoning, he is vastly inferior to Locke, or Chillingworth, or Barrow. All that is now 
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maintained is, that he naturally possessed powers of argument, which, if sedulously cultivated 
and thoroughly disciplined, would have raised him to a rank amongst logicians, little inferior to that 
which he has attained in the class of imaginative writers. 

It is impossible, however, not to feel that Taylor’s powers of reasoning, whether originally feeble, 
as some think, or strong, as in the opinion of the present writer, never had fair play. 

They were often unquestionably overborne by the united influence of his ever-active fancy and his 
stupendous learning. Strong as his native aptitude for argument might be, it must have been far 
stronger still, to have maintained any thing like a decided and uniform ascendancy against the 
combined influence of these disturbing forces. It is true there have been some few men, (but Jeremy 
Taylor was far from being one of them,) who have been distinguished by a happy harmony between 
reason and imagination ; in whom, the latter has been content to hold the place only of a ministering 
spirit; never tempted ito an ambitious contest for the dominion of the mind; waiting in patient 
silence the result of the most tedious processes of investigation or reasoning, and still unoffended, 
though the judgment, in its anxiety to present some train of argument in the closest and most forcible 
forms, should reject her choicest ornaments or put away in scorn her proffered flowers. 

Where, however, the imagination is very vigorous, and the reason not possessed in more than equal 
measure, it is seldom that the former aspiring faculty will not be sometimes tempted into a contest for 
the supremacy ; and even when in the main subdued, will, by frequent revolt, occasion a divided and 
distracted empire. This sufficiently accounts for the rarity of those instances in which mutual subor- 
dination and harmony are maintained throughout all the movements of the mind; as well as for 
another fact, that those men have been the greatest as reasoners, and indeed in every other depart- 
ment of intellectual eminence, who have been remarkable for the ascendancy maintained by some 
particular faculty. There, and there alone, can there be that intense concentration of the mind on 
one subject—that constancy of purpose—that undivided attention and that perseverance, which 
are essential to unrivalled excellence in any pursuit whatever. 

Not that even where the reason and the imagination are so harmoniously adjusted, as to insure 
to the former its just prerogatives, and to keep the latter in its due subordination, will the full force 
of great powers of argument be so likely to be perceived by those who can appreciate it at all, as 
where those powers exist almost alone. When the argument is denuded of all the ornaments of 
fancy, then it is that the powers of reasoning it displays will be likely to be best appreciated by 
the comparatively few who can thoroughly relish it,—because seen alone. Imagination neces- 
sarily breaks in on the continuity and restrains the impetuosity of the argument; it tempts to 
digression ; it introduces matter not essentially necessary to the expression of the reasoning; and 
though by all this, it often renders the reasoning not less, but more intelligible to the generality 
of readers, who could not have comprehended it at all in a more condensed form, yet it disguises 
and conceals the acuteness of the argument considered merely as such. Thoroughly to appreciate 
the complex excellence of acute and continuous reasoning expressed in the forms of poetry, implies 
a power of analysis which comparatively few possess; not to mention that it will always seem easier, 
and in some respects is so, to express an argument in the diffusive style, which pleases the imagina- 
tion, than in the severe methods which a close logic would require. Where the premises and the 
conclusions immediately deduced from them are logically stated, and all this in as small a compass 
and with as much brevity as possible,—the powers of the reasoner are likely to be most strongly 
seen, at least by those who in such a shape can relish his argument at all; though it may still be quite 
true, that for the bulk of mankind it would be far better to dilute every page of such quintessen- 
tial logic in ten pages of looser matter. Reasoning, in the above naked shape, resembles the leafless 
tree of winter; every branch is clearly defined against the sky. It is when the anatomist has laid 
bare the nerves and muscles, and all that complication and intertexture of parts, which make up that 
mystery of harmony and beauty, the human frame, that he enters upon those demonstrations which 
would otherwise have perplexed the student.—Even where Jeremy Taylor’s reasoning is most powerful 
and original, invested, as it always is, with the lavish ornaments of his uncontrollably active fancy, it 
is, from the causes above specified, often difficult to estimate it at its full value. His beautiful illus- 
trations, his ingenious apologues, his long similes, often extended into allegory, all tend to conceal the 
strength and sinew of the reasoning ; and not only to divide the admiration of the reader, but often 
to fix on the illustrations alone a great part of the admiration which is justly due to the reasoning also. 
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In Jeremy Taylor’s case, however, we do not lay very much stress on this circumstance. Some 
allowance, indeed, ought justly to be made for it, as must always be the case where argument is 
conveyed in the language of poetry. But in estimating his character as a reasoner, it is not the 
apparent injury it may have sustained from the mere profusion of his imagination, which chiefly 
demands attention. It is the real mjury, which, in many instances, it has sustained from this, as 
well as from other causes,—more especially his boundless and ill-digested erudition. The mere 
exuberance of his fancy, or the excessive copiousness of his style, may conceal from the reader the 
strength of his reasoning when just, but cannot render it unsound. They may impair its effect on 
the mind of a severe thinker, but cannot diminish its intrinsic validity; nay, in some cases may 
even enhance its practical worth. Unhappily, however, in Jeremy Taylor's case, they have 
often done more than this. There can be no doubt that in many instances, the prodigality of his 
fancy and the vastness of his learning have oppressed his reasoning powers, and made them not 
only appear less vigorous than they are, but really made them as feeble as they appear. They 
have often occasioned positive inaccuracy in reasoning, and still more frequently rendered his rea- 
soning, even when radically sound, so obscure as to be almost unintelligible. That they often 
occasioned positive inaccuracy will appear wonderful to none, who consider how fruitful of 
fallacies and ambiguity must be that excessive employment of figurative language, and that loose 
and copious diction, which were the inevitable result of an imagination so ardent and a range 
of reading so boundless. But even where he is really or probably sound in his reasoning, the 
same causes often render him so obscure as to be nearly or wholly unintelligible. He so overlays 
his thoughts with words—wanders into such frequent episodes—takes up so much of extraneous matter 
in the course of his argument—indulges in such rhetorical exaggerations—dazzles and confounds 
by such incessant flashes of imagination—and overwhelms and wearies the reader with such an array 
of learned quotations, with such a waste of needless and ill-sorted erudition, that to trace some of 
his trains of arguments is like tracing the course of some river which gradually loses itself in a morass. 
The stream, it may be, is clearly defined for a short distance; but the lazy waters soon begin to 
ooze through the dissolving banks, and gradually diffusing themselves over a boundless expanse 
of mud and reeds, stream and bank at length both disappear, and you feel that if you follow 
you are inevitably lost. Just so it is oftentimes in tracing the progress of Jeremy Taylor’s reasoning. 
His preliminary propositions, it may be, seem clear enough; but he soon wanders into such an 
immensity of poetical ornament and learned citation, indulges in so many digressions, enters on so 
many extraneous topics, and expresses all in such a vast quantity of words, that you begin to be 
utterly perplexed ; the channel of the argument at length almost disappears, and you find yourself 
on the brink of an unfathomable gulf, of that 

“ Serbonian bog, 
Where armies whole have sunk.” 

These extreme cases are, we admit, comparatively rare, but he who wishes to see our observations 
exemplified by a particular instance, has only to turn to the “‘ Chapter on the Law of Nature,” in 
the ““ Ductor Dubitantium.” We feel persuaded, so far as we are able clearly to penetrate his 
meaning, that Taylor’s fundamental principles are correct and sound; yet he has managed to wrap 
them up in such a mass of words—has here and there reasoned on such apparently contradictory 
principles—has qualified and seemingly retracted so much of what he had previously affirmed—that 
it is no easy task to trace the exact course of his argument, or to perceive the entire consistency of 
his opinions. Precisely the same observations apply to several other passages in the same work ; as 
for instance, his very dubious speculations, as to ‘“‘ the lawfulness of public men sometimes doing 
evil for public necessity.” Similar instances occur in his other works, more especially in his “‘ Unum 
Necessarium.” 

His ardent fancy was a source of occasional inaccuracy and of frequent obscurity in reasoning, 
in another less direct manner. The inevitable tendency of a very imaginative mind, is to exag- 
geration and undue strength of expression. Thus in the utterance of a present feeling, or in giving 
Strong expression to what is deemed an important truth, such a mind is very apt to pass the 
cautious bounds which the severity of logical truth has imposed ; and if such language be inter- 
preted, (as in controversial pieces it generally is, and ought in strict justice to be,) with any degree 
of literality, the author may often be supposed to advocate most pernicious error, where he is in fact 
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only stating a sentiment substantially true in too unqualified a manner ; and if, as often happens, 
he has expressed himself with equal want of caution when treating the same topics under other 
aspects, he may be even charged with actual contradictions. This is remarkably the case with 
Jeremy Taylor; no one can less afford to be interpreted literally, or by single passages, than him- 
self; and the observation now made will go far to account for many of the apparent contradictions 
which are to be met with in his writings. It is far from being asserted, indeed, that many of these 
discrepancies are not real as well as apparent; for such was the intensity with which Jeremy 
Taylor felt any present view of a subject, that he sometimes falls into extravagances of sentiment 
as well as of expression. No more is affirmed, than that a fair interpretation of his sentiments, with 
a candid reference to the above-mentioned peculiarities of his intellectual character, will sufficiently 
account for many of the seemingly contradictory statements with which he has been charged. 

The reader may very easily conceive the apparent errors into which Jeremy Taylor’s unguarded 
strength of expression and rhetorical exaggerations might often lead him, from a very simple illus- 
tration. And it the better answers our purpose that, in this case, he coudd not be misunderstood. In 
his “‘ sermon” on the ““ Foolish Exchange,” when expatiating in a strain of magnificent eloquence 
on the inconceivable worth of the soul, he affirms that, ‘‘ besides that this was a donation of intel- 
ligent faculties, such as we understand to be perfect and essential, or rather the essence of God ; VY 

Now here he cannot be misunderstood ; he cannot for a moment be imagined to mean literally 
what his words convey. Every one therefore would easily perceive, and as readily admit, that he 
was merely indulging in a rhetorical amplification. But if he had expressed himself thus strongly 
where the subject itself did not secure him from misinterpretation, (as he often does,) he would very 
probably be suspected of some dangerous error, even though his meaning might be equally mno- 
cent. Nay, even in such a plain instance as the one above, there have not been wanting theologians 
in former ages, so uncandid, so ready to avail themselves of an opponent’s indiscretion, that they 
would have been pleased to interpret even such an obvious hyperbole to Jeremy Taylor’s disad- 
vantage, and probably affected to believe that he had embraced certain wild doctrines of some of 
the ancient philosophers and mystics ! 

In the general conduct of a train of argument, it need hardly be said, that the causes already 
specified as affecting his character as a reasoner often produced like ill effects. 

It may, moreover, be observed, that some of these causes must have exerted no mean influence 
on the early development of his mind. The activity of his fancy and his appetite for knowledge 
must have effectually precluded that thorough discipline which in his case was so peculiarly necessary. 

The nature and extent of the influence of these disturbing causes on his character as a reasoner, 
are fully apparent, if we compare his usual style of argumentation with that of the great masters of 
the art. Such men are chiefly characterized by exactness and precision in the use of terms, the 
utmost conciseness and brevity of diction, the strictest continuity of reasoning, and as it regards 
the general management of their subject, a judicious selection of proofs, and a stern rejection not 
only of every unsound, but of every questionable argument. Compared in all these points, Jeremy 
Taylor’s defects become immediately apparent. There are few men who more frequently dispense 
with exact and rigid definitions of terms; few who introduce new ones with greater license, or who 
vary the old with less caution; few who use them in a more ambiguous or indeterminate manner. 
As to copiousness of diction, he is faulty almost to a proverb, not only using many words where a 
few would suffice, but oftentimes actually darkening his meaning by excessive amplification, and 
instead of endeavouring to make it clear by one perspicuous and unexceptionable expression, vainly 
striving to effect it by a wearisome repetition of what is dubious and obscure. 

But as it is in the nice selection and judicious arrangement of arguments really decisive of the question, 
and the rejection of every thing either unnecessary or extraneous, that the most powerful reasoners have 
chiefly manifested their skill, so it is in these points that Jeremy Taylor most frequently shows his inferiority 
to them. It is true, indeed, that in all reasoning which depends solely on moral evidence, the conclusion 
must depend on a calculation of separate probabilities ; and as each of these probabilities—often 
drawn from the remotest sources—forms a distinct argument, there may undoubtedly be cases in 
which these several probable arguments are so nearly balanced in force as to make it difficult to 
say which shall be retained and which rejected, or to render it necessary to adduce them all. In 
gencral, however, this is not the case. Such instances form the exceptions. In all ordinary cases 
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there are sure to be a few arguments of a magnitude sufficient to decide the question in debate ; 
and these are the arguments on which a judicious reasoner will always fix; which he will 
endeavour to put in the strongest light, and on which he will willingly suspend the fate of his rea- 
soning. And in order that they may be seen in the most favourable light, he will not only think it 
undesirable to say all that might be said on the question, but will say not a word more than is 
absolutely necessary. He knows that a few such arguments, (more luminous and perspicuous for 
being stated alone,) will have more effect than if combined with a number of inferior considerations, 
of little intrinsic value. He knows very well, that unless he were reasoning with minds of uncommon 
compass and comprehensiveness, (which cannot generally be the case,) minds which can distinguish 
between the relative values of different arguments, and allot to each its due place in the final cal- 
culation; which can reject an argument which appears inconclusive, without suffering it to impair the 
force of others; and which, if all are sound, can comprehend them all,—he would be likely to injure 
rather than benefit his cause, by adducing, in complicated cases, every argument which might be 
adduced. The generality of mankind would rather be bewildered than enlightened by such scru- 
pulous exactness, and by such a minute and elaborate induction of particulars. Ordinary rea- 
soners, like the ancient Pharisees, would forget the ‘‘ weightier matters” in this laborious tithing 
of ““ mint and cummin;”’ or at best, the attempt to calculate such infinitesimal arguments, would 
impair the force of the more important and decisive ones, by distracting and dividing the attention 
of the reader; not to say that in many cases—and we could adduce several from the ““ Ductor 
Dubitantium ” alone—they would extend to such length and magnitude as to produce, when the 
mind has traversed them all, only a vague and unsatisfactory impression. They have all been seen, it 
is true, but few are distinctly remembered ; the whole have passed under review in detail, but the mind 
is baffled in the attempt.to calculate them all; the very number of the arguments has transformed 
what might have been a well-appointed army into an-indistinguishable rabble. Their very strength 
has been the cause of weakness. Moreover, if any argument be not only not seen to be conclusive, 
but supposed to be dubious, it will extend suspicion to the rest. It will not be, as in all fairness it 
ought to be, simply deducted. Nor can this be avoided, so long as the generality of men are 
not only gifted with a feeble reason, but enslaved by prejudice. The judicious reasoner, therefore, 
will, except in very remarkable cases, (as when the arguments are all of nearly equal value, or when 
he is writing for a peculiar class of readers,) confine himself to those topics which are really decisive 
of the question. By lopping off the superfluous branches, he knows that the strength and majesty 
of the trunk will be only the more apparent. Having accurately stated the larger sums, he will not 
descend into a piddling calculation of fractions and farthings. 

This, too, he will do not only for the purposes of general conviction, but from the force of his own 
logical habits. Proof is what he seeks, and in his estimation, the most direct road to it is the 
best. He will not be satisfied with less than conclusive reasons ; and he does not ask for more. 

If the mere multiplication of unnecessary or simply inconclusive arguments has a tendency to 
impair the force of a train of reasoning, much more, of course, is this the result of the injudicious 
introduction of arguments actually unsound. We need not mention that they give the caviller and 
the sophist at least something to refute ; success which often encourages such disingenuous reasoners 
to pretend that they have refuted every thing, though the main parts of the argument, it may be, 
remain as irrefragable as ever. We find by experience, that such unwise intermixture of arguments, 
sound and unsound, has a most unfavourable effect even on the mind of the fair and honest reader ; 
at all events, unless he be a person not only of unusual candour, but of unusual perspicacity too. It 
is true that, in all reason, an unsound argument, as already stated, ought merely to be detached from 
the rest, and then the force of the remainder calculated as though such unsound argument had never 
been introduced ; but we find in fact that it is not so; nor can it be so, so long as human beings are 
not pure intelligencies, but creatures of passion and prejudice. They inevitably extend their 
ordinary rules of judgment and conduct to cases in which they do not apply. The discovery of a 
few acts of fraud and treachery shall chill the ardour of general benevolence, and lower the estimate 
of human virtue. In a similar manner, the unequivocal detection of a few fallacies in a train of 
argument, is sure to infect the rest with suspicion; to engender a belief that as some have been 
found hollow, sophistry lurks under all; and that it only requires closer attention or a keener 
perspicacity to penetrate their disguises. Or if the writer be still supposed sincere ἀπά honest, 
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the caviller objects, that a mind which could be imposed on by such convicted fallacies is not 
trustworthy in his other statements. Probably most men have been more or less conscious of the 
influence of these contagious doubts, when following a train of argument of very varying merit. 
The reader is apt to feel, at least unless he possesses a much larger share of intelligence and much 
severer logical habits, than characterize the generality of mankind, that an invalid argument 
cannot be merely subtracted from the series to which it belongs; strong association spreads from 
one part to another, until they are inseparably viewed as a whole. They are not a mere aggre- 
gate of still perfectly separable parts; they are held together, if we may so speak, not merely 
by proximity, but by a sort of chemical union; by the strong affinity of mental association. 
They remind one of the mixture of two fluids which enter into intimate combination with each 
other, a combination from which no ordinary process can release them; nor is it an uncommon 
thing to see a person of feeble reason, viewing with suspicion, through his whole life, a really valid 
argument, from strong recollection of certain ludicrously weak arguments with which it was associated, 
and which probably he had been long accustomed to laugh at. 

We have been the longer on this point, because it serves to illustrate not merely a prominent, 
but, it may be affirmed, the most prominent defect in the character of Jeremy Taylor as a reasoner. 
There is no man, so far as we know, who (as has been already remarked) is so deficient in a prin- 
ciple of selection and judicious arrangement of his proofs; no man who is so apt to diminish the 
force or injure the impression of his reasoning by an absurd intermixture, not only of questionable 
arguments, but sometimes of the most unpardonable fallacies; no man who more fatally mingles 
his “ iron with clay.” —But Jeremy Taylor is not only guilty of the frequent employment of sound 
and unsound arguments in the establishment of the same proposition, but he often places arguments 
of most various value in the closest juxtaposition in his series of proof. The weak are not put 
by themselves, with a wise caution that they are merely thrown in as some slight additament of 
probability ; no such thing. He carries his gold and his baser metal all in one purse. 

The fact is, often he seems to have marshalled his arguments in the order in which they first sug- 
gested themselves; and thus the rawest recruits are often seen side by side with the best disciplined 
in the troop. Illustrations of these defects will immediately offer themselves to the attentive 
reader of his works. 

These peculiarities are in great measure to be attributed to his vast and ill-digested learning, and 
the credulous regard to authority and antiquity which was the result of it. Hence he frequently 
seems to estimate his arguments rather by number than by weight, and to adduce not such as his 
deliberate judgment would approve, but such as his multifarious reading has supplied. No matter 
how suspicious the source from which an argument is obtained or how insufficient the grounds on 
which it rests, it is sure to be adduced if it answers a present purpose. The most problematical, 
nay, the most evidently fabulous facts in physics or history, are not unfrequently pressed into the 
service, not merely as illustrations, but as grave analogical arguments. A curious instance of this 
occurs in his correspondence with his friend Evelyn. Evelyn, it appears, had been troubled with 
some doubts on the subject of the separate existence of the soul after death. In a long, and on the 
whole a very admirable letter, Jeremy Taylor endeavours to solve them; and amongst many other 
much sounder arguments gravely urges on his friend a consideration of the following absurdities. 


“ But to the thing. That the felicity of christians is not till the day of judgment I doe believe next to an article of 
my creed: and so far I consent with you: but then I cannot allow your consequent; that the soul is mortal. That 
the soule is a complete substance, I am willing enough to allowin disputation ; though, indeed, I believe the contrary ; 
but [am sure no philosophy and no divinity can prove its being to be wholly relative and incomplete. But, suppose 
it: it will not follow that, therefore, it cannot live in separation. For the flame of a candle, which is your owne simili- 
tude, will give light enough to this enquiry. The flame of a candle can consist or subsist, though the matter be ex- 
tinct. I will not instance Licetus his lampes, whose flame had stood still 1500 years, viz. in Tullie’s wife’s vault. 
For, if it had spent any matter, the matter would have been exhaust long before that: if it spends none, it is all 
one as if it had none ; for what need is there of it, if there be no use for it, and what use if no feeding the flame, and 
how can it feed but by spending itselfe ? But the reason why the flame goes out when the matter is exhaust, is be- 
cause the litle particle of fire is soon overcome by the circumflent aire and scattered, when it wants matter to keepe 
it in union and closenesse: but then, as the flame continues not in the relation of a candle’s flame, when the matter is 
exhaust, yet fire can abide without matter to feed it: for itselfe is matter ; it isasubstance. And so isthe soule: and 
as the element of fire, and the celestial globes of fire eat nothing, but live of themselves ; so can the soule when it is 
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divested of its relative, and so would the candlc’s flame, if it could get to the regions of fire, as the soule does to the 
region of spirits. 

Questionable facts in ancient history are still more frequently employed as argument, than 
doubtful facts in science. It must be admitted, however, that they occur chiefly as illustrations. 
To this point we shall recur again in a subsequent part of this Essay. 

It has been already stated, that it is not meant that Jeremy Taylor’s reasoning is generally cha- 
racterized by the defects which have now been pointed out. We only mean that they are of no 
unfrequent occurrence, and, in a greater or less degree, impair the effect of all his controversial 
writings. 

We know not whether in the above remarks we have always succeeded in clearly expressing our 
meaning, but any reader who will carefully compare any portions of Jeremy Taylor’s elaborate 
‘¢ Dissuasion from Popery,” or his ‘‘ Treatise on Transubstantiation,” with those portions of Chilling- 
worth’s great work, ‘The Religion of Protestants,” which treat of the same topics, may easily 
find an illustration of it. 

It will be recollected that we have in a former part of this Essay contended that Jeremy Taylor 
possessed far greater native powers of reasoning and speculation, than probably the generality of his 
readers would be willing to admit ; and we have attributed their partial failure and their almost ha- 
bitual perversion to the operation of specific causes. If it be asked which of those two great elements 
of the philosophical character he possessed in the higher degree,—compass or subtlety of mind; an 
aptitude for a comprehensive investigation of premises or for logical illation, it might be replied that 
he appears to have originally possessed both in a nearly equal degree, but in the exercise of these 
qualities has exhibited all his characteristic inequality. Thus he frequently displays, more especially 
in his controversial writings, an acuteness which startles the reader with delight and surprise, by 
eliciting inferences at once the most unexpected and just, from some trivial or well-known premises ; 
while, at other times, he is deceived by an ambiguity that would hardly have imposed on the most 
unexperienced tyro. Again, he often manifests in the discussion of intricate questions,—such, for 
instance, as frequently occur in his “‘ Ductor Dubitantium,” a reach and comprehensiveness of 
mind seldom equalled. All the arguments that could by the remotest possibility affect the decision 
of the question are adduced from every conceivable source and from every region of speculation.* 
But, at other times, he will found important conclusions on the most partial and contracted data 
imaginable. 

It may be observed, however, that his comprehensiveness is rather that of a learned man, than 
of a man possessed of very strong original powers of observation; of one who was accustomed to 
accumulate the materials of reasoning, than of one whose mind spontaneously suggested them ; of 
one who had ransacked every source of evidence, than of one accustomed to digest, discriminate, 
and select. Even his most extensive investigations, and his most elaborate trains of reasoning, pro- 
bably contain few propositions or arguments, which might not be found in some writer or other, 
although often collected from the obscurest sources and from the literature of every country and of 
every age. Indeed he generally puts this matter beyond doubt by quoting some author or other, for 
at least the germ of his thoughts ; thoughts, by the by, which but for him might have lurked for ever, 
without the slightest risk of quotation, within the profound recesses in which his most discursive and 
multifarious reading first discovered them. In this respect his honesty (if, indeed, it were not rather 
simple-hearted love of learning) is well worthy of general imitation. If he had availed himself of his 
erudition to the full extent, he might, in innumerable instances, have obtained the praise of greater 
originality than the simplicity of his nature coveted; for all that he had to do was simply to adopt 
the thoughts of others without acknowledging the source from which they were derived: in very 
many instances there would have been little danger of his being convicted of plagiarism. The forms 
of reasoning he has adopted are of course characterized by the peculiarities of the age. Its outward 
fashion is that of the schoolmen, whose barbarous technicalities, formal divisions, and parade of 
logical method, he abundantly employs. This was in some measure to be expected; and, in such 


* The reader may see a striking instance of these observations, in Taylor’s remarks on the Provinces of Faith and 
Reason, in Rule III. Chap. II. of his “‘Ductor,”’ which contain many passages conceived in the noblest spirit of philoso- 
phy; and a still more striking one in Rule VIII. of the same chapter, in which he is discussing the alleged lawfulness 
of a judge’s giving sentence against his conscience, if that sentence be according to law. 
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an age, a slight infusion of such terms of art merely to preserve a more severely logical method, to 
secure greater brevity and compression, or to obviate the necessity of lengthened explanations, 
might be pardoned in treatises intended for the learned alone, or on philosophical or metaphysical 
subjects. Nothmg, however, can be more ridiculous than the ostentatious employment of them, in 
which not Jeremy Taylor alone, but almost all the divines of the age indulged; and that too, not 
merely in erudite treatises, but in “ sermons” and ‘‘ discourses,” professedly intended for the vulgar. 
Nor did the matter rest here. It had been well for the divines of that age, if they had suf- 
fered only thus far from their familiarity with the schoolmen ; if it had merely rendered some of their 
writings comparatively obscure or unintelligible, from peculiarities of method and expression. But 
such familiarity necessarily led in some measure (though perhaps, for reasons hereafter to be stated, 
this was less the case with Jeremy Taylor than with most of the divines of his age) to an adoption 
of the methods of reasoning and the style of speculation, which had characterized the schools, and 
the influence of which was still far from inconsiderable on the existing systems of theology. Not 
that the schoolmen by any means deserve the indiscriminate censure and ridicule which are so 
often poured upon them; as the slightest actual investigation of their writings cannot fail to con- 
vince any impartialman. Their grand error, an error which, it must be confessed, vitiates so large a 
portion of their speculations, consists in the frequent assumption of their premises; an error of 
prodigious magnitude. Yet in their mere trains of deductive reasoning from those premises, they 
often exhibit a subtlety and acuteness, which few even of the most exact reasoners have reached. 
On this point, Bishop Heber has justly remarked that some of their works deserve to be regarded 
‘as models of fair and patient investigation; the works of men whose errors are rather from their 
imperfect means of knowledge, than from any defect im (what they principally professed) their mode 
of arranging knowledge already acquired.” In this respect, and this alone, are they entitled to our 
admiration ;—when viewed in relation to truth, and the only rational methods of acquiring it, they 
are too often utterly worthless. 

Now though it is true that in the seventeenth century t!.e principles of inductive science were 
not only generally recognised, but had done much to purify several branches of natural philosophy, 
and to restrain that license of speculation which had been the characteristic of preceding ages, the 
influence of the scholastic philosophy was far from small. It has been already stated, that philoso- 
phers and theologians not merely borrowed from it its technicalities and its forms, (a circumstance 
which alone would tend to maintain it in a certain degree of influence,) but from early familiarity 
with it, unconsciously imbibed somewhat of its spirit and habit. And thus it is, that many of 
the writers of the seventeenth century, both philosophical and theological, exhibit precisely the 
character which might be expected to result from a nearly equal discipline in the old and the new 
schools; an alternation of dogmatism and caution; they now catch a strong glimpse of the recently 
elicited principles of inductive science and maintain a rigid adherence to them, and now relapse into 
all the absurdities of an exploded philosophy. This was natural; the errors of ages are not to be recti- 
fied in a day. When the limbs have been long galled with fetters, they will, even when restored to 
freedom, still fall into the unnatural movements which long constraint has imposed; οἱ πολὺν χρόνον 
δεθέντες, kav λυθεῖεν, dv δυνάμενοι βαδίζειν, brookehiZovrar’ ὑπὸ τῆς πολυχρονίου τῶν δεσμῶν συνηθείας. 

All great revolutions in the history of the human mind must, it is obvious, be effected slowly, and 
through a long series of intermediate stages. Now, if the dubious character above described clings 
even to many of the natural philosophers of the seventeenth century; if they, like the first chris- 
tian proselytes from judaism, were so apt to revert to the ‘‘ beggarly elements” of ancient dispen- 
sations of philosophy, which had ‘ grown old” and were fast vanishing away; if even in Bacon, 
for instance, the first systematic expositor of the principles of a purer philosophy, we sometimes 
see such a strange oblivion of his own principles; if even he can indulge in assumptions as dog- 
matical as any he condemns,—how much more might the same inconsistency be expected in writers 
on theology; a department of science which the inductive philosophy has been the last to purify, 
if, indeed, it may be said to be even yet purified. Nor is it matter of wonder, that it should have 
yielded more slowly than the several branches of physical science, to the ascendancy of more accurate 
principles of philosophizing ; for though it does not justify, it necessarily affords scope to far greater 
license and rashness of speculation than any other science. Here the human mind could lose 
itself even in its most eccentric flights and its most presumptuous moods. Amidst the infinite, the 
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invisible and the eternal, it could construct innumerable theories, which, though utterly destitute of 
proof, had at least one advantage ;—they could safely defy derect confutation. When a purer philo- 
sophy therefore began to diffuse itself, it might be anticipated that in these realms of speculation 
the spirit of presumptuous dogmatism would hold dominion longest; that these seats would be the 
last from which the ‘‘ parting genius” should be 


“with sighing sent.” 


Those who had speculated and dogmatized for so many ages on all the profound mysteries which 
such a field supplies; who had penetrated the boundless regions, not only of ‘ entities,” but of 
‘< possibilities ;” who had speculated not only on what God had done, but on what he might do and 
could do; who had amused themselves in their sublime science of ‘‘ angelography,” as they termed 
it, with most exact descriptions of the invisible world ; who had settled all questions of order and 
precedence amidst the celestial hierarchies ; who had ascertained the number, the ranks, the nature, 
and the occupations of angels; who, in a word, had determined with infallible certainty all those 
questions relating to the future world, about which the human mind is so intensely curious, but which 
Scripture has wisely left in total darkness, could hardly be expected to relinquish without reluctance 
this vast territory of speculation, this world of phantoms and illusions: nor can we be surprised that 
when they first saw the new-born light of a better philosophy shooting into the bosom of night, and 
invading and circumscribing the sphere of their shadowy dominion, they should have felt like that 
‘“‘ anarch old,” whom Milton describes as trembling for the empire of chaos, and murmuring at those 
usurping glories of creation which threatened to hurl him from his throne. 

There is, indeed, no reason why the same severe system of induction should not be adopted in 
theology, which has already been applied in the various departments of physical science. The Scrip- 
tures stand in the same relation to the theologian as the world of matter to the natural philosopher, 
and whatever cannot be proved from them either directly or by undeniable deduction, has no title 
to be considered any thing more than conjecture and hypothesis; conjecture and hypothesis, it 
may be, sustained by very high degrees of probability, but conjecture and hypothesis still. 

The reverence for the scriptures which the principles of the Reformation inspired, and the para- 
mount authority which was soon attached to their decisions, first introduced more sober views 
of theology ; still the remains of the ‘‘ inveterate evil” were seen, more or less, throughout the whole of 
the sixteenth and greater part of the seventeenth century. 

In Jeremy Taylor it occasionally discloses itself in an indolent acquiescence and credulous assent 
to some of the dubious speculations of the schoolmen ; or, still more frequently, in a hesitating dis- 
sent from them. Still, upon the whole, Jeremy Taylor indulged as little in that speculative theology 
which was the delight of the schools, as any divine of his day. Indeed, it is wonderful, considering 
their vast compass, that his writings should contain so little of this nature. It is to be attri- 
buted chiefly to the eminently practical character of his theology; the great mass of his works are of 
a devotional or ethical character ; while such of them as are strictly controversial, are almost wholly 
on subjects which afforded little temptation to the introduction of those topics which are most dear 
to the spirit of speculation. A mere glance at any index of the contents of Taylor’s works will im- 
mediately serve to show how very large a proportion of them is purely practical. He was more apt 
by far to fall into errors connected with the erroneous physics of the schools, than into those con- 
nected with their speculative theology. 

There was one department of philosophy to which Jeremy Taylor devoted himself more than any 
other, and which he was well qualified to prosecute with success; we mean that of morals. It was 
the one undoubtedly which he most sedulously cultivated and in which he found his chief delight : and 
it may be remarked, that when the question is not one of pure speculation, it is hardly possible to 
have ἃ safer guide ; nay, he is very rarely wrong in his final decisions, even when his reasoning by 
which he arrives at his conclusion, may not be in all respects sound. But then in all such dis- 
cussions, he had something above and beyond his reason to guide him; he had that which in ¢his 
department of philosophy will often do more than the most subtle logic or the most vigorous powers 
of speculation ;—a mind enamoured with goodness; a soul imbued with the sublime spirit of chris- 
tianity. Hence it is we see in him so much of that intense and ennobling love of ideal excellence, 
that sublime enthusiasm in the cause of virtue and goodness, which pervade the writings of Plato, 
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and which so oftea lead him practically right, even where his metaphysical speculations are wrong. These 
feelings, (both in the case of Plato and Jeremy Taylor, ) conjoined witha powerful imagination, and in the latter 
case purified and exalted by the spirit of christianity, shed over their writings an ineffable grandeur and beauty, 
for the want of which no severity of method, no exactness of definition, no cold accuracy, no closeness 
of reasoning, could have atoned. In morals, a susceptible conscience and a love of goodness will often 
lead, by a short cut, to the profoundest philosophy; a philosophy, which if it has in some measure dis- 
pensed with the guidance of reason, has exchanged it for what rivals the certainty of instinct. These 
qualities, and these alone, can impart to ethical speculation, what frigid reason can never supply ; 
that glow of feeling, that enthusiasm and ardour, which can alone impress and touch the heart, and 
without which, indeed, ethical speculations are of all the dryest and the least interesting. None but 
such minds as those of Jeremy Taylor, can ever clothe the meagre skeletons of moral philosophy in their 
proper dress of immortal grace and beauty. Other men may anatomize virtue; these alone can 
paint her. 

Accordingly we find in Jeremy Taylor, more than in any writer of his age, the most ravishing descrip- 
tions of every species of moral excellence, whether separately or in combination, and the most terrible de- 
lineations of all the varieties of moral deformity. In his “ Great Exemplar,” his “ Holy Living and 
Dying,” his ““ Sermons,” and his “ Ductor Dubitantium,” are to be found numberless passages on these 
subjects for which we shall in vain seek parallels in the whole compass of English literature ;—no, not 
even in the pages of Hooker or of Barrow. 

The next quality of Jeremy Taylor’s intellect which demands our notice, (we say the next, because 
though the first in his own mind, it is second in value and importance in the order of intellectual excel- 
lence,) is his ¢magination. Here a very few paragraphs may suffice ; for, who that can read only a few 
pages of the works of this wonderful genius, can be ignorant that this was the faculty by which he was 
distinguished above almost every other individual of his species? In viewing this part of his mental con- 
stitution, there is no necessity for the nice discrimination and analysis, which are necessary in determining 
the relative value of his powers of reasoning, and the place they ought to occupy in an estimate of his 
whole intellectual character. Z'his was not, as was the case with his reason, repressed by other more 
powerful faculties. On the contrary, it bound all the rest to its chariot wheels and rode through the whole 
of his writings in one long triumph. The severe discipline of reason could not tame, nor could floods of 
learning quench it. In estimating the astonishing vigour and exuberance of this faculty, we are to take into 
account not only the incessant, the prodigal display it is ever making, but the unpromising topics which 
it has often succeeded in adorning, and the obstacles in defiance of which it has exerted itself. As 
to topics, he seems to afford conclusive proof, that to a mind in the highest degree imaginative, there is no 
subject of speculation, out of the pure mathematics, which may not be enriched with poetical ornament ; 
scarcely any materials so hard that they cannot be wrought into forms of beauty. It would be difficult to 
conceive any subjects more unpromising, or more sterile, than those of which his controversial writings 
treated, and still more those with which his great work, the “ Ductor Dubitantium,” is occupied ; subjects 
in which the generality of casuistical writers have, it must be admitted, adopted a style of writing, which most 
exactly harmonizes with the repulsiveness and dryness of the topics themselves. With Jeremy Taylor it 
is altogether different ; metaphor and simile, sparkling allusions and enlivening epithets, classical fable and 
ingenious apologue, relieve and adorn the pages, and present the reader, at every step of his toilsome pil- 
grimage, with unexpected offerings of fruits and flowers. His fancy to the reader is as refreshing as those 
aromatic odours, which stole on the senses of the wearied soldiers of Cyrus when toiling through the 
sandy desert of Arabia. We have said that there is scarcely a subject so hopelessly abstruse, that 
Jeremy Taylor cannot adorn it with grace, or clothe it with beauty. Even the frozen, the arctic circle 
of metaphysics and casuistry, is not beyond the magic touch of his all-subduing genius; when he treats 
these subjects, they are visited for once with the glow of a summer sun, and verdure and beauty, flowers 
and foliage, sprmg up in that region of perpetual snows; when he treats them, it may be said, “ the 
winter is over and gone, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in the land.” 

But not only does the felicitous manner in which he has treated the most unpromising topics, demon- 
strate the unparalleled force of his imagination ; it is as conclusively shown by another circumstance. He 
has exerted it with the utmost freedom, in defiance of the hebetating and deadening influences of his im- 
mense learning. Such was the extraordinary buoyancy of his fancy, that it dances lightly over the waters, 
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in spite of that vast mass of erudition with which his mind was laden, and under which any other would 
inevitably have sunk. 

It is true there is no faculty, which, when possessed in any considerable degree, is distinguished by such 
irrepressible energy and elasticity as the imagination; but it may be added, there is none, the lustre of 
which may be so soon dimmed by an intense and prolonged attention to pursuits uncongenial with it. 
Nor must we consider merely how large a portion of Taylor’s life must have been spent in the bare ac- 
cumulation of knowledge; but what was the kind of knowledge to the acquisition of which he must have 
devoted by far the larger portion of his youth and manhood. It was precisely of that kind, which ab- 
stractedly is least congenial to such a mind as his. Yet his truly wonderful familiarity with the dull field 
of ecclesiastical, metaphysical, casuistical, and scholastic literature, still left his imagination perfectly un- 
impaired ; it still seems to have possessed all its originality, freshness, and inventive power. Nay, his im- 
mense learning, unwieldy as it was, was the mere slave—the obedient minister of his boundless fancy. It 
is a chaos from which he is perpetually working up new creations and combinations; a collection of antique 
dresses and quaint devices, in which thought may sport itself in a thousand different shapes and masque- 
rade it in perpetual change. Indeed, on this point, it may be observed, that though Jeremy Taylor’s illus- 
trations are gathered from every quarter, though he ranges through all nature and art, and in his idolatrous 
love of poetic forms, seeks for “ similitudes” in which to embody the spirit of thought, from “‘ things in 
heaven above, and in the earth beneath, and in the waters under the earth,” yet they are drawn from history 
and those sources which nothing but his learning could supply, more frequently than from other sources. 
Analogies founded on ancient story and fable, on ancient ceremonies and rites, on ancient customs and 
opinions, abound in all his writings, and serve to show how the materials of the imagination may be aug- 
mented and multiplied by vast and eccentric learning, when the imagination itself is possessed of a propor- 
tionate vigour. The effects of learning on such a mind, remind one of the effects of certain narcotics on 
certain constitutions ; what would instantly seal up the eyelids of one man in slumber, would on another 
only have the effect of quickening and expanding all the faculties, enlarging the sphere of their activity 
and their capacity of exertion. 

It is curious to see with what address Jeremy Taylor will extract some of his most beautiful illustrations 
from the most worthless parts of his multifarious reading. The most absurd fictions of classical mythology, 
or the equally absurd legends of ecclesiastical writers, the most extravagant fable ancient and modern, the 
oddest, the most eccentric matters, which any other mind would have thought it toil to read at all, and al- ; 
most a sacred duty to forget, are carefully treasured in his memory, and then are felicitously employed, 
just as they are wanted, to adorn some important doctrine or some beautiful moral truth. These analogies 
are often gathered from sources so remote, that one is perplexed to conceive how they should ever have 
occurred to his mind, or by what eccentric freak of association they were suggested, while they leave us in 
a maze of admiration and wonder at the unwearied activity of the imaginative faculty which they dis- 
play. So frequent are the illustrations of this kind, that not the slightest particle of his learning seems 
to be useless; not the most insignificant fact his memory has treasured up, is wasted like the 
mud left by the mundation of the Nile, it is allrich with the promise of a golden harvest. ‘Thus he com- 
pares the “ false tongue,” to those looking-glasses in the temple of Smyrna, which represented ‘ the best 
faces as crooked, ugly, and deformed.” When he wishes to illustrate the fact, that the ‘ splendour and the 
zeal” which often mark the early career of a young convert, “ are apt to turn, the first into pride and the 
second into uncharitableness,” he beautifully reminds us of what ‘‘ Homer said of the Sirian star,” “ it 
shines fiercely and brings fevers.” If he has read in some strange legend book, that “in the tomb of 
Terentia, certain lamps burned under-ground many ages together, which as soon as ever they were brought 
into the air, and saw a bigger light, went out never to be re-enkindled,” he beautifully applies it to illustrate 
the melancholy fact, that ‘so long as we are in the retirements of sorrow, of want, of fear, of sickness, or 
of any sad accident, we are burning and shining lamps; but when God lifts us up from the gates of death 
and carries us abroad into the open air, that we converse with prosperity and temptation, we go out in 
darkness ; and that we cannot be preserved in heat and light, but by still dwelling in the regions of sorrow.” 
When he would illustrate the folly of those presumptuous men, who sin with less fear, ‘“ because there 
have been some men who have fallen into fearful crimes, and yet by the grace of God have recovered, and 
repented, and lived,” he reminds us of what ‘“ Diagoras said to them who showed to him the votive gar- 
ments of those that had escaped shipwreck, upon their prayers and vows to Neptune,—that they kept no 
account of those that prayed and vowed and yet were drowned.” These are a few slight specimens of a 
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class of illustrations perpetually occurring in his works. His boundless learning is constantly supplying 
some rare and striking analogy. 


In almost every form of imaginative expression he seems to take equal delight ; nor is there any, of which 
his principal works do not supply innumerable specimens. The compact metaphor, the formal simile, the 
ingenious apologue, are all to be found in every few pages ; while not unfrequently his figures, extending to a 
vast number of points of resemblance, and consisting not so much of one analogy as of a series and complica- 
tion of analogies, run out into brief allegories. This is very frequently the case when he introduces them 
with the phrase, “ so have I seen ;” this is generally the signal for the reader to expect some very length- 
ened illustration. Thus, when speaking, in the beautiful sermon entitled, the “ Return of Prayers,” of 
certain causes which often mar the “ good man’s” supplications, he thus illustrates the effects of discom- 
posure of spirit. 


“‘ For prayer is an action, and a state of intercourse and desire, exactly contrary to this character of anger. Prayer is 
an action of likeness to the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of gentleness and dove-like simplicity ; an imitation of the holy Jesus, 
whose spirit is meek, up to the greatness of the biggest example, and a conformity to God; whose anger is always just, and 
marches slowly, and is without transportation, and often hindered, and never hasty, and is full of mercy; prayer is the 
peace of our spirit, the stillness of our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the seat of meditation, the rest of our cares, 
and the calm of our tempest; prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of untroubled thoughts, it is the daughter of charity, and 
the sister of meekness ; and he that prays to God with an angry, that is, with a troubled and discomposed spirit, is like him 
that retires into a battle to meditate, and sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, and chooses a frontier-garrison 
to be wise in. Anger is a perfect alienation of the mind from prayer, and therefore is contrary to that attention, which 
presents our prayers in a right line to God. For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and soaring upwards, 
singing as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and climb above the clouds; but the poor bird was beaten back with the 
loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and inconstant, descending more at every breath of the 
tempest, than it could recover by the libration and frequent weighing of his wings; till the little creature was forced to sit 
down and pant, and stay till the storm was over; and then it made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had 
learned music and motion from an angel, as he passed sometimes through the air, about his ministries here below: so is the 
prayer of a good man; when his affairs have required business, and his business was matter of discipline, and his discipline 
was to pass upon a sinning person, or had a design of charity, his duty met with infirmities of a man, and anger was its 
instrument, and the instrument became stronger than the prime agent, and raised a tempest, and overruled the man; and 
then his prayer was broken, and his thoughts were troubled, and his words went up towards a cloud, and his thoughts pulled 
them back again, and made them without intention; and the good man sighs for his infirmity, but must be content to lose 
the prayer, and he must recover it when his anger is removed, and his spirit is becalmed, made even as the brow of Jesus, 
and smooth like the heart of God; and then it ascends to heaven upon the wings of the holy Dove, and dwells with God, till 
it returns, like the useful bee, loaden with a blessing and the dew of heaven.” 


Another instance of figure carried out into allegory occurs in the same sermon, when speaking of the 
elevated piety required in him who undertakes to intercede for others. 


““ Fora man of an ordinary piety is like Gideon’s fleece, wet in its own locks; but it could not water a poor man’s gar- 
den: but so does a thirsty land drink all the dew of heaven that wets its face, and a greater shower makes no torrent, nor 
digs so much as a little furrow, that the drills of the water might pass into rivers, or refresh their neighbour’s weariness; 
but when the earth is full, and hath no strange consumptive needs, then at the next time, when God blesses it with a gra- 
cious shower, it divides into portions, and sends it abroad in free and equal communications, that all that stand round about 
may feel the shower. So is the good man’s prayer; his own cup is full, it is crowned with health, and overflows with 
blessings, and all that drink of his cup and eat at his table, are refreshed with his joys, and divide with him in his holy 
portions. And indeed he hath need ofa great stock of piety, who is first to provide for his own necessities, and then to give 
portions to a numerous relation. It is a great matter, that every man needs for himself,—the daily expenses of his own 
infirmities, the unthriving state of his omission of duties, and recessions from perfection,—and sometimes the great losses 
and shipwrecks, the plunderings and burning of his house by a fall into a deadly sin; and most good men are in this con- 
dition, that they have enough to do to live, and keep themselves above water; but how few men are able to pay their own 
debts, and lend great portions to others ! The number of those who can effectually intercede for others to great purposes of 
grace and pardon, are as soon told as the number of wise men, as the gates of a city, or the entries of the river Nilus.” 


Another instance of that extension and complication of figure of which we have been speaking, may be 
quoted from the sermon entitled, “ The Mercy of the Divine Judgments ; or, God’s Method in curing 
Sinners.” He is speaking of the mercy which often lies concealed under the severest judgments. 


“‘ What wisdom, and philosophy, and perpetual experience, and revelation, and promises, and blessings, cannot do, a 
mighty fear can; it can allay the confidences of bold lust and imperious sin, and soften our spirit into the lowliness of a 
child, our revenge into the charity of prayers, our impudence into the blushings of a chidden girl; and therefore, God hath 
taken a course proportionable: for he is not so unmercifully merciful, as to give milk to an infirm lust, and hatch the egg 
to the bigness of a cockatrice. And, therefore, observe how it is that God’s mercy prevails over all his works; it is even 
then when nothing can be discerned but his judgments: for as when a famine had been in Israel in the days of Ahab for 
three years and a half, when the angry prophet Elijah met the king, and presently a great wind arose, and the dust blew 
into the eyes of them that walked abroad, and the face of the heavens was black and all tempest, yet then the prophet was 
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most gentle, and God began to forgive, and the heavens were more beautiful than when the sun puts on the brightest orna- 
ments of a bridegroom, going from his chambers of the east: so it is in the economy of the Divine mercy ; when God makes 
our faces black, and the winds blow so loud till the cordage cracks, and our gay fortunes split, and our houses are dressed 
with cypress and yew, ‘and the mourners go about the streets,’ this is nothing but the ‘pompa misericordix,’ this is 
the funeral of our sins, dressed indeed with emblems of mourning, and proclaimed with sad accents of death; but the 
sight is refreshing as the beauties of the field which God had blessed, and the sounds are healthful as the voice of a 
physician.” 


But we might multiply instances of this kind without end. They will be found in almost all his 
“ὁ sermons,” and in most of his practical works. 

It cannot be denied, however, that though numberless instances of every species of figure are to be found 
in his writings, yet, that from peculiarities of mind which have been already noticed, and which will 
hereafter come more specifically under consideration, he is in general best pleased with the less com- 
pressed and energetic forms of illustration. His genius was abundantly more poetical and descriptive 
than oratorical ; a fact which accounts not only for the general diffuseness and copiousness of diction, 
and the accumulation of epithets, but (the point we are now considering) for the fulness and amplitude 
of illustration in which he loves to indulge. 

His tastes, in this respect, were any thing but severe. His ornaments are not plain and simple, but 
massive and costly, richly carved and enchased. His pictures are not mere outlines ; a few hasty strokes, 
which leave much to the reader’s imagination to fill up; they are all painted in the most finished manner, 
and coloured with the utmost splendour. It is curious to see how he very often adds what is, as 
respects the sense, a superfluous epithet or needless circumstance ; not to render the analogy more 
complete, or the illustration more impressive ; for in many of the instances now referred to, these purposes 
would be best answered by greater severity; but merely from his passion for description ; to render it 
the more picturesque. ΤῸ point out instances would be needless; they are to be met with in almost 
every page. 

But though the imagination of Jeremy Taylor loves, it is true, to indulge in the utmost luxuriance of 
description, it is not meant that frequent instances may not be found, in which he has employed the 
most energetic metaphors with the most felicitous effect. Such are some of the brief and sparkling illus- 
trations in which he will, now and then, convey important moral sentiments. 


Such impressive apothegms, 
thus set, as it were, in gold, at once strike the attention, and, from their compactness, are easily retained 
in the memory. They are, if one may so speak, the jewels of philosophy, which she may always carry 
with her, possessing untold treasures of wisdom in the compass of a few sentences. Such is that beauti- 
ful expression, in which Taylor calls ‘ chastity the enamel of the soul ;” or that in which he describes 
“ truth as the daughter of time ;” or that in which, after condemning an excessive attention to curious but 
unprofitable speculation, he says, “‘ not these matters, but practical are the hinges of immortality ;” or 
that in which, when speaking of the all-pervading influence which religion should exercise over all the 
secular concerns of life, he tells us that such “ a religion will reconcile Martha’s employment with Mary’s 
devotion.” 

It need not be said that an imagination, like that of Jeremy Taylor, was easily betrayed into extrava- 
gances. He is indeed almost proverbial for them ; nor need we select specimens of faults, which are of 
but too frequent occurrence. Broken metaphors, and every form of exaggerated expression, (in numberless 
instances sinking into downright fustian and bombast, ) are to be met with in most of his works. The same 
wondrous inequality which distinguishes the movements of every other faculty of his mind, eminently dis- 
tinguished those of his imagination also. 

Though there are few passages,—even those of the greatest beauty,—which are not alloyed by some 
faults of this kind, yet there are some ; nor is it necessary to say, that these, which display all the riches 
of an imagination so transcendent without offending taste, breathe a spirit of almost superhuman elo- 

“quence. Such is the following brief passage, on “ Prayer,” from his beautiful little piece, entitled “ Chris- 
tian Consolations.” 


“ But all that have a care to walk with God, fill their vessels more largely as soon as they rise, before they begin the work 
of the day, and before they lie down again at night; which is to observe what the Lord appointed in the Levitical ministry, 
a morning and an evening lamb to be laid upon the altar. So with them that are not stark irreligious, prayer is the key to 
open the day, and the bolt to shut in the night. But as the skies drop the early dew and the evening dew upon the grass, 
—yet it would not spring and grow green by that constant and double falling of the dew, unless some great showers, at 
certain seasons, did supply the rest; so the customary devotion of prayer, twice a day, is the falling of the early and the 
latter dew ; but if you will increase and flourish in the works of grace, empty the great clouds sometimes, and let them fall 
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into a full shower of prayer; choose out the seasons in your own discretion, when prayer shall overflow, like Jordan in the 
time of harvest.” 


Of wit Jeremy Taylor appears to have possessed far more than he thought fit to employ. Whether 
this moderation resulted from the severity of his character, or from the gravity of the topics which, for the 
most part, employed his pen, or from both, we shall not determine. Even in his practical works we now 
and then meet with brief specimens of no ordinary wit; as when speaking of the besotting effects of 
habitual drunkenness, he observes, “ that never since Joseph’s cup was put into Benjamin’s sack, was 
there a divining goblet.” [15 in his controversial pieces, however, and in his “ Ductor Dubitantium,” that 
his wit, as might be expected, most freely displays itself. The enormous errors of popery more especially 
he often exposes in a vein of very powerful irony. Take the following instance from his treatise on 
‘¢ Transubstantiation.” 


“ By this doctrine of transubstantiation, the same thing is bigger and less than itself: for it is bigger in one host than 
in another; for the wafer is Christ’s body, and yet one wafer is bigger than another: therefore Christ’s body is bigger than 
itself. The same thing is above itself, and below itself, within itself, and without itself: it stands wholly upon his own 
right side, and wholly, at the same time, upon his own left side; it is as very a body, as that which is most divisible, and 
yet it is as indivisible as a spirit; and it is not a spirit but a body; and yet a body is no way separated from a spirit, but by 
being divisible. It is a perfect body, in which the feet are further from the head, than the head from the breast; and yet 
there is no space between head and feet at all: so that the parts are further off and nearer, without any distance at all ; 
being further and not further, distant, and yet in every point. By this also here is magnitude without extension of parts ; 
for if it be essential to magnitude to have ‘ partem extra partem,’ that is, ‘ parts distinguished, and severally sited,’ then 
where one part is, there another is not; and, therefore, the whole body of Christ is not in every part of the consecrated 
wafer; and yet if it be not, then it must be broken into parts, when the wafer is broken, and then it must fill his place by 
parts. But then it will not be possible, that a bigger body, with the conditions of a body, should be contained in a thing 
less than itself;—that a man may throw the house out at the windows: and if it be possible, that a magnitude should be in 
a point, and yet Christ’s body be a magnitude, and yet in a point, then the same thing is in a point, and not in a point; 
extended, and not extended; great and not divisible; a quantity without dimension; something and nothing. By this 
doctrine, the same thing lies still and yet moves; it stays ina place and goes away from it; it removes from itself, and 
yet abides close by itself, and in itself, and out of itself; it is removed, and yet cannot be moved; broken, and cannot be 
divided; passes from east to west through a middle place, and yet stirs not; it is brought from heaven to earth, and yet is 
no where in the way, nor ever stirs out of heaven; it ceases to be where it was, and yet does not stir from thence, nor yet 
cease to be at all; itis removed at the motion of the accidents, and yet does not fall when the host falls; it changes his 
place, but falls not, and yet the changing of place was by falling. It supposes a body of Christ, which was made of bread, 
that is, ‘ Not born of the Virgin Mary;’ it says, that Christ’s body is there, without power of moving, or seeing, or hear- 
ing, or understanding; he can neither remember nor foresee, save himself from robbers or vermin, corruption or rotten- 
ness; it makes that which was raised in power, to be again sown in weakness; it gives to it the attribute of an idol, to 
have ‘ eyes and see not, ears and hear not, a nose and not to smell, feet and yet cannot walk.’ It makes a thing contained 
bigger than the continent,—and all Christ’s body to go into a part of his body; his whole head into his own mouth, if he 
did eat the eucharist, as it is probable he did, and certain that he might have done, These are the certain consequents of 
this most unreasonable doctrine, in relation to motion and quantity.” 


Again. 


** By this doctrine, Christ’s body is there where it was not before, and yet not by change of place, for it descends not ;— 
nor by production, for it was produced before ;---not by natural mutation, for Christ himself is wholly immutable, and 
though the bread be mutable, it can never become Christ. That which is now, and was always, begins to be; and yet it 
cannot begin, which was so long before. And by this doctrine is affirmed that, which even themselves judge to be simply 
and absolutely impossible. For if, after a thing hath his being, and during the first being, it shall have every day many 
new beginnings, without multiplying the beings, then the same thing is under two times at the same time; it is but a day 
old, and yet was six days ago, and six ages, and sixteen. The body of Christ obtains to be what it was not before, and 
yet it is wholly the same, without becoming what it was not. It obtains to be under the form of bread; and that which it 
is now and was not before, is neither perfective of his being, nor destructive, nor alterative, nor augmentative, nor dimi- 
nutive, nor conservative. Itis, as it were, a production, as it were a creation, as a conservation, as an adduction; that is, 
it is, as it were, just nothing ; for it is not a creation, not a generation, not an adduction, not a conservation. Itis not a 
conversion productive; for no new individual is produced. It is not a conversion conservative; that is a child of Bellar- 
mine’s: but it is perfect nonsense ; for it is, as he says, a conversion, in which both the terms remain in the same place; 
that is, in which there are two things not converted, but not one that is; but it is a thing, of which there never was any 
example. But then if we ask what conversion it is? after a great many fancies and devices, contradicting each other, at 
last it is found to be ‘ adductive,’—and yet that ‘ adductive’ does not change the place, but signifies a substantial change; 
and yet adduction is no substantial change, but accidental; and yet this change is not accidental, but adductive and sub- 
stantial. ‘O rem ridiculam, Cato, et jocosam! ’ ”’ 


The reader shall be presented with two other brief specimens from the ‘‘ Ductor Dubitantium ;” they 
are given rather because they are of convenient length, than because they are the most striking that might 
be selected. The following is the humorous manner in which he exposes the contradictions and absur- 
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dities into which the Roman canon lawyers have fallen, in their absurd extensions of the prohibited degrees 


in marriage. 

“ These laws were made by time and accidents, and were extended or contracted as it pleased the popes of Rome, who 
(as one observes) were, for a long time, ‘ iniquiores et invidi in maritos,’ apt and easy to make all restraints upon mar- 
riages. If it were seasonable and fit, it were not useless to observe many instances out of the canon law to this purpose. 
But I forbear; that which I now observe, is, that the prohibition amongst them began with cousins-german ; then it went 
to the third and fourth degrees; then to seven; then to four again; sometimes to six, as in the synod at Cabaillon; some- 
times ‘usque dum generatio agnoscitur, aut memoria retinetur,’ ‘as long as any memory of kindred remains ;’—and 
that will be very far in Wales, where they reckon eight degrees and special names of kindred after cousins-german, 
and then kin for ever: and truly these canonists proceed as reasonably as their principles would admit. For if cognation 
or consanguinity was the hinderance of marriage, wherever they could reckon that, they had some pretence to forbid 
marriage: but if they only forbade it upon the accounts of nature, or by the precedent of the Divine law given to Moses, 
they were to stop there where nature stopped, or the Divine law. But that they would not, as knowing it to be an easy 
thing to make laws at the charge of other men’s trouble. 

The reasons why the projectors of the canon law did forbid to the fourth or to the seventh degree, were as fit a cover for 
this dish as could be imagined. They that were for four, gave this grave reason for it: ‘ There are four humours in the 
body of a man, to which, because the four degrees of consanguinity do answer, it is proportionable to nature to forbid the 
marriage of cousins to the fourth degree.’ Nay more; ‘there are four elements;’ ergo, to which it may be added, that 
there are upon a man’s hand four fingers anda thumb. The thumb is the ‘stirps’ or common parent; and to the end of 
the four fingers, that is, the four generations of kindred, we ought not to marry, because ‘ the life of a man is but a span 
long.’—There are also four quarters of the world; and indeed so there are of every thing in it, if we please, and therefore 
abstain at least till the fourth degree be past. Others who are graver and wiser (particularly Bonaventure) observe cun- 
ningly, that ‘ besides the four humours of the body, there are three faculties of the soul, which being joined together, make 
seven, and they point out to us that men are to abstain till the seventh generation.’ These reasons, such as they are, they 
therefore were content withal, because they had no better: yet upon the strength of these they were bold, even against the 


sense of almost all mankind, to forbid these degrees to marry. 


The following is a strikmg and humorous mode of representing the impossibility, that the common 
people should ever understand the frivolous subtleties by which the Romish doctors vainly attempt to 


defend the abomination of image worship. 

“* And here for the common people to discern the niceties, and the intricate nothings, that their learned men have devised, 
to put a vizor upon this folly, is so impossible, that it will not be easy to make them understand the terms, though a learned 
man were by them at every cringe they make. They cannot tell whether the worship be to the image or the exemplar ; 
which is prime and which is secondary; they cannot distinguish of “ latria,’ and ‘ dulia,’ and ‘ hyperdulia;’ nor can they 
skill in proper or improper worship, mediate and immediate, univocal, equivocal, and analogical, nor say how much 15 for 
this, and how much for that, or which is simple and which is allayed, which is absolute and which is reductive. And 
although men in the schools, and when they have nothing to do but to make distinctions which nobody can understand, 
can separate word from word, form from matter, real from notional, the shadow from the body, a dream from a vision, the 
skin from the flesh, and the flesh from the bone,—yet when they come to action, and clothe their theorems with a body of 
circumstances, he that attends the present business of devotion and desire, will not find himself able or at leisure then to 
distinguish curiously ; and therefore it was well said of Hesselius of Louvain ;—‘ Images were brought into use for the 
sake of the laity, and now for their sakes they are to be removed again, lest they give Divine worship to the image, or fall 
into the heresy of the Anthropomorphites :’ (he might have added,) ‘ or lest by worshipping God by an image, they com- 
mit the sin of superstition and idolatry, breaking the second commandment.’ For the same folly, which in the heathens, 
was reproved by the primitive christians, the same is done now-a-days, by christians to their images. I shall conclude 
this with a story out of an Italian, who wrote commentaries of the affairs of India:---When the poor barbarians of Nova. 
Hispania, in the kingdom of Mexico, had, one day, of a sudden found their idols taken down and broken, they sent four 
principal persons of their country to Alphonso Zuasus, the licentiate, who had commanded it; they complaining of the 
injury, supposed also, and told him they believed it to be done without his consent and knowledge, as knowing that chris. 
tians had idols and images of their own, whom they valued, and adored, and worshipped ; and looking up, and espying the 
image of St. Sebastian, whom Alfonsus had in great veneration, hanging by his bed-side, they pointed at him with their 
finger, saying, the same regard which he had to the image of St. Sebastian, the same they had to theirs. The governor 
being troubled with this quick and not barbarous discourse, turned him about a little, and at last told them, that the chris- 
tians did not worship images for their own sakes, but as they represented holy persons dwelling in heavenly places; and, 
to demonstrate that, took down the image of St. Sebastian, and broke it in pieces. They replied that it was just so with 
them ; and that they were not so stupid to worship the images for their own regards, but as they represented the sun and 
moon, and all the lights of heaven. Alfonsus being yet more troubled, was forced to change the state of the question, by 
saying that the object was differing, though the manner was not; that the christians did, by their images, pass honour to 
the great Creator of the world; but they did it to creatures, to evil spirits, and false gods: which was indeed very true, but 
it was a removing the question from the second commandment to the first. For, although, in relation to the first, the 
heathens have the worst of it; yet as to the second, these christians and the poor Indians were equal: and the wit of man 
cannot tell how they differ.” 


It is observable, however, that the wt of Jeremy Taylor is almost always tempered by good-nature, and 
an all-pervading spirit of charity. Biting sarcasm or severe satire is rarely found in his writings. His wit 
is like the harmless lightning which often plays in the summer-evening sky; not that which blasts and 
scathes as well as shines. 
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Of the immeasurable learning of Jeremy ‘Taylor, incidental mention has been already made when 
estimating the influence which, in conjunction with other causes, it exerted on his powers of reasoning 
and imagination. And the wonder is that that mfluence should not have been far greater ; that his mind 
should have retained so large a measure of its native elasticity as it did, under such enormous masses of 
erudition. Half the same quantity of leaning would have suffocated the intellect of most men. Nay, the 
mere time expended in its acquisition would have left little leisure to the generality of mankind for the 
independent exercise of their own faculties. It is no small proof of the astonishing energy and power of 
Taylor’s mind, that he should have been able to breathe and move at all under such corpulence of learning, 
The feats he performs under such circumstances reminds one of the achievements of the knights of chi- 
valry, whose enormous weapons and massive armour would seem, at first sight, altogether unmanageable 
to men of merely mortal mould. 

But while we may justly wonder that he had strength to wield such a mass of learning with any de- 
gree of facility, we can be as little surprised that even he should often be overborne by it. In the educa- 
tion and discipline of intellect, nothing is of more importance than to take care that the quantity of 
aliment shall be duly proportioned to the powers of digestion, and that the latter shall be strengthened as 
the former is increased. In this way, and in this only, can intellectual repletion be guarded against ; and 
the mind, not merely provided with proper materials to operate upon, but rendered capable of using them. 
To digest, to arrange, to consolidate our knowledge, to render it fit for use, and to fit the mind for using it, 
demand as much time as the accumulation of knowledge ; and more labour. 

The ill effects which Jeremy Taylor's erudition often produced, have been already necessarily advert- 
ed to in a previous part of this Essay. In the first place, the mere accumulation of it left not sufficient 
time for the full development of his powers of reasoning, or for the adequate cultivation of his taste, or for 
systematically digesting his vast acquisitions. In addition to all this, it induced, in many instances, an exces- 
sive reverence for antiquity and precedent. It led him to acquiesce in many arguments supplied by his learn- 
ing, which the independent and sober exercise of his own judgment would have rejected. It very frequently 
led to a childishly credulous assent to the merest fables, as grave matter of fact ;* and what was worse 
than all, it led to an excessive copiousness of diction, and the introduction of an immensity of extraneous 
matter in most of his trains of reasoning. In a word, as already stated, there was but one faculty of his 
mind, that completely defied its influence ;—his imagination. This existed in such plenitude and vigour, 
that even erudition like his could not bury it ; it merely gathered fresh nourishment from the soil, struck its 
roots the wider and the deeper, and shot out branches in more luxuriant vigour. . 

Almost every kind of learning appears to have been cultivated by Jeremy Taylor, with nearly equal assi- 
duity, if we may judge by the utterly worthless kind of books he often quotes. The strange want of taste 
and discrimination, which has so frequently been stated as the distinguishing peculiarity of his character, 
seems to have marked him here also. His appetite for knowledge was voracious ; and like other voracious 
appetites, it was far from fastidious. It was a sort of intellectual bulimia ; nothing came amiss to it ; 
luxuries and carrion, sumptuous food and broken victuals, classical delicacies and the coarsest fare of the 
cloister and the schools, were all devoured with nearly equal eagerness, and digested apparently with nearly 
‘equal ease. He was not only familiarly acquainted with the whole range of classical literature—poets, 
orators, historians, and philosophers ; with the civil and ecclesiastical history of all ages and nations ; with 
all the principal fathers both of the Eastern and Western churches, and with the voluminous writings of the 
schoolmen, but he appears to have read a vast number of books, and fragments of books, on all sorts of sub- 
jects,—and more especially of martyrology, and monkish legends; while he had devoured an immensity of books 
of Romish casuistry and devotion. In addition to all this, he was very extensively versed in the philosophers 


* This remark may be illustrated by the following observations of Bishop Heber. ‘‘Taylor’s appetite for the marvellous 
may seem to have been sufficiently indiscriminate, when, in the same sentence, he refers, without the least apparent hesita- 
tion, to two such monstrous stories as those of the Egyptian Thebes, with its houses of alabaster, spotted with gold, and the 
city of Quinsay, with fourscore millions of inhabitants. It seems, however, to have been the common practice of writers in 
his time to assume as facts, for the purposes of argument, any thing which suited their turn, and for which a single authority 
could be given. I know scarcely any instance in which they have appeared to distinguish between the weight of different 
testimonies, or to make any difference in their manner of citing circumstances alleged by writers of different ages. 
If a fact were found recorded in any ancient historian, they received it without question, how small soever the means of 
acquiring information which that historian may have possessed, or however great the internal evidence of his credulity or 
mendacity.”” These observations are in the main correct, yet it can hardly be denied that Taylor possessed a more easy 
faith than most of his contemporaries. 
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of the day, such as they were, both physical and metaphysical. 10 is true, circumstances led him to culti- 
vate some branches of learning more sedulously than others ; yet to judge by the countless books he quotes 
on all subjects, one would be almost led to imagine that such determination of his taste was accidental. 
A vast number of the books he quotes are, it may be safely said, totally unknown, even by name, to the 
vast majority of well-informed modern readers. 

And as few men have possessed such a measure of curious and various learning, so none assuredly, even 
of his age, prevalent as the fashion then was of advertising one’s learning in “ marginal stuffings,” as Milton 
terms them, made a more prodigal display of it. In some of his pages there cannot be much less than 
a score of quotations, or learned allusions. This has often subjected him to the charge of pedantry ; and 
if by pedantry be meant merely an unnecessary and absurd display of learning, then he is, no doubt, 
pedantic enough; but if, as is generally the case, it be meant to imply affectation or ostentatious vanity, 
then the charge can hardly be admitted to be true. Neither need his defence be rested simply on the uni- 
versal custom of his age ; for it must be granted that he far outsteps the license even of that wild age ; but on 
this consideration,—that if ever there was a mind simple and unsophisticated, it was that of J eremy Taylor. 
His lavish display of his learning arose purely from habit, and it may be added, from his forgetting,—a for- 
getfulness into which learned men are but too apt to fall,—that others were not quite so learned as himself. 

Nothing, it may be admitted, can be more ludicrous than the exhibition which his erudition frequently 
makes; especially in his sermons, and his practical works. In such works his plain hearers and his plain 
readers may well be surprised to find him speaking of hard students “ being as mute as the Seriphian frogs ;” or 
of “ clear and brisk discourse being as refreshing as the air of Campanian wines ;” or of its being “ necessary 
to some men to have garments made of the Calabrian fleece, and stained with the blood of the murex ae 
or “ of the wrath of Susa,” or of ‘“ the garments stained with the Tyrian fish;” or of the “ tender lard of 
the Apulian swine.” Yet such phrases as these are of perpetual occurrence.* 

Such is the activity of the suggesting faculty, that the most common-place sentiment, the most trivial 
truism, is often accompanied by a body-guard of several parallel passages. Points which no man ever 
thought of disputing, Jeremy Taylor hardly thinks safe, except under the protection of half a dozen learn- 
ed authorities. 

In quotation for the mere purpose of /ustration, he is often inaccurate ; either fixing the citation on a 
wrong author, or completely altering the meaning of the passage. Some curious instances of this are given 
by Mr. Pitman in the late edition of his works, which we quote for the amusement of the reader. 


“Bishop Taylor’s very lax mode of referring to classical authors is specified, more than once, in the latter volumes of this 
edition. ᾿ΓῸ the instances there adduced, and to others which the classical reader will discover, may be added the two follow- 
ing: 1. Arrian, ridiculing those who affect the stiff appearance and gait of philosophers, contemptuously asks, ‘ Why do 
you strut about, as if you had swallowed a spit?’ Ti οὖν ἡμῖν ὀβελίσκον καταπιὼν περιπατεῖς ; which Bishop Taylor 
(vol, v. p.518) renders, ‘ We walk by the obelisk, and meditate in piazzas.’—2. ‘ Some nations used to eat the bodies of their 
friends (vol. iv. p. 567): Bishop Taylor thus assigns to the relations the office, which Cicero (to whom he alludes) de- 
scribes as performed by dogs. (Tusc. Q. i. 45.)” 


This occasional inaccuracy, however, is only seen where he quotes merely for purposes of illustration. 
In quotations which seriously affect his argument, he is generally exceedingly careful and accurate. Some 
singular proofs of this may be seen in the “‘ Second Part” of his “ Dissuasive from Popery.” He there 
shows his great superiority to his Romish antagonists, in intimate knowledge of the fathers and of eccle- 
siastical antiquity generally. 

In these parts of his writings, he affords evidence that his learning was throughout genuine and solid ; 
that he was no index hunter, as were many of the pedants of his day ; many of whom, there is reason to be- 
lieve, by their ingenious artifices, frequently sustained a considerable reputation for learning with a very small 

outlay of diligence. This praise is justified by the fact that he has adduced many citations, of the very ex- 
istence of which his adversaries were utterly ignorant ; several of which they denied were to be found in 
the authors to whom he imputed them ; while some few they more than insinuated that he had manufactured 
) for the occasion, “ judging of others,” as he tells us, ¢ by the known practices of their own party.” These 
quotations, he shows, were what they purported to be, and were to be found in the most correct editions of 
the works to which they were referred, though often dragged from the depths of such inaccessible recesses, 
and brought from sources so remote, that a mind less excursive and indefatigable than his own, had little 


* Such allusions are perhaps most abundant in the Sermons on the “ House of Feasting ;” the “ Apples of Sodom;” 
and the “ Marriage Ring ;”’ while long quotations and scraps of Greek and Latin are in every page, 
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chance of finding them. As many of these passages were of the last importance in this controversy, and 
were, for that very reason, struck out of the expurgated indices of the Romish church, and sometimes out 
of the text of those mutilated editions which that church had put forth, nothing but the profoundest learning 
could have enabled him to find them. To obtain some of his testimonies, he must, in many cases, have 
disembowelled the contents of many a bulky folio. 

So stuffed is Jeremy Taylor’s page sometimes with quotations from ancient authors, —poets, ιν... 
philosophers, fathers, schoolmen, that it is impossible to find a single smooth, unbroken sentence. Pur- 
sued to this extent, and often for such unimportant purposes, the frequency of quotation, in many places, 
becomes a positive nuisance. Awkward formalities of quotation and strange names are perpetually inter- 
rupting the quiet course of thought, which flowing languidly over pages bestrewed with a thousand frag- 
ments of ancient erudition, remind one of those American rivers, whose sluggish waters it is said are half 
choked with the decaying foliage of unnumbered autumns. 

Indeed such was Jeremy Taylor’s familiarity with ancient literature, so deeply had it imbued his mind 
and all his habits of thought and expression, that he might be almost said to have lived in antiquity. Of the 
effect this circumstance had on his style and phraseology, there will be a better opportunity of speaking 
presently, when we come to make a remark or two on those subjects. It may be observed here, however, 
that his intimate and profound acquaintance with ancient learning, had an influence as striking in his 
habits of thought, as on his style. Not only is it true, as Bishop Heber remarks, that Taylor often con- 
tents himself with a mere allusion to some obscure fact or opinion, with which he takes it for granted his 
reader is as well acquainted as himself; and not only does he use words of foreign derivation in their 
foreign sense, and coins numberless new ones fresh from the Latin language, but he will often formally 
state and refute, in the midst of reasonings of great and universal importance, some absurd and long since 
entombed heresy, which no man has probably embraced for centuries ; or some fantastic fable of the Jewish 
Rabbins ; or some grave folly he has met with in his books of saintly legends; and then, after spending 
half a page on it, he will judiciously declare it unworthy of attention.* So absurdly do these things 
sometimes break in on the continuity of thought,—more especially where they ought to have been most care- 
fully kept out, we mean in his sermons,—that, with a full admission of the eccentricity of his mind, and with 
a deep persuasion of the inequality with which it exerted itself, the reader can hardly help supposing that 
he often forgot that the antiquated errors he so gravely explodes, were now perfectly innocuous ; and that 
the follies against which he inveighs, were nothing but phantoms which his own active imagination had 
evoked from the dead. The strenuousness with which he now and then contends against these dim shades 
of long departed heresies, reminds one of the inimitable description of the country parson, in the ‘‘ Sketch 
Book,” to whom, “shut up among worm-eaten tomes in the retirement of his antiquated study, the pages 
of old times were as the gazettes of the day.” 

The powers of acquisition with which Jeremy Taylor was gifted, must have been such as have fallen to 
very few men. His memory must have been almost preternaturally retentive and vigorous. Yet even in 
this respect, too, he displays the same strange and capricious irregularity, of which there has already been 
such frequent occasion to speak. While it was capable of tenaciously retaining such a vast accumulation 
of multifarious and curious learning, much of it from authors whose very names, and from works the very 
titles of which, would have been an insupportable burden to many minds, it is not uncommon to find him 
unaccountably oblivious in matters of the simplest nature: for instance, he sometimes makes the most 
glaring mistakes in the facts of scripture history, a book with every part of which Jeremy Taylor in general 
shows himself most laudably acquainted. Thus in one instance, noticed by Bishop Heber, he says, “We — 
should fight as Gideon did with three hundred hardy brave fellows, that would stand against all violence, 
rather than to make a noise with rams’ horns and broken pitchers like the men at the siege of Jericho !”’ 
—In another place we find him representing Joseph as having been sold into the hands of the merchants 
of Amalek, instead of Midian. 

The style of Jeremy Taylor now demands a few observations. Of Jeremy Taylor (as of many of the 
celebrated writers of the seventeenth century) it may be observed, there is often a striking disparity between 
the materials of his style and its structure. As to the former, his vocabulary possessed all the compass, 
the variety, the richness, which might be expected from an imagination so inventive and splendid, united to 
erudition so extensive and profound; while, at the same time, the structure of the sentences is often exceed- 


* See some remarkable specimens of this in the third part of the solemn sermon on“ Christ’s Advent to J wernt 
and in his ‘* Life of Christ,” passim. 
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ingly rugged, and deficient in harmony. There are, it is true, innumerable passages which are even in 
these respects faultless; but to this topic we shall revert again when we have made a few remarks on the 
Separate elements of his style. 

Whatever deficiencies may be found in the writers-of that age, in point of harmony and polish, it is to them 
we must, after all, look for the real opulence and power of the English language. They made it what it 
is; they first accumulated that wealth which has rendered it so copious. In therich vein of their writings, 
we must look for that which it was left to succeeding ages to purify and refine, and to work up into all 
that is rare and beautiful in composition. They were the founders of the family ; they accumulated our 
patrimony ; they left us our rich inheritance. So long as a language is unsettled, so long, of course, it 
will invite constant accession, and afford the largest facilities for it; and it wild be unsettled so long as a 
nation is very rapidly advancing in knowledge and intelligence ; it must, therefore, receive accessions ade- 
quate to the new exigencies of thought. The prohibitory laws of criticism against innovations in lan- 
guage, (always of very limited authority and influence, ) must, like all other prohibitory laws, be totally 
ineffectual, till the language has resources within itself at least sufficient to provide for the necessities of 
thought, and in some measure to satisfy luxury too. The application of the severer canons of criticism 
and taste presuppose a language, not only formed, but settled, and to a considerable extent copious ; just 
as grammar presupposes a language of some kind or other. 

The first thing intellect demands is adequate expression, and if the poverty of a language will not 
supply it, men will seek it from foreign sources. If there are no manufactures of home growth, they will 
import artificial textures from: abroad. They justly think that the most outlandish garb is better than 
nakedness, and that, though we may tarry for polish and elegance, our necessities must be supplied at 
once. Thus, till a language is at least equal to all the more pressing exigencies of thought, writers will 
defy all the restraints of a minute and superficial criticism. Such criticism ought not to prevail, even if it 
were possible ; and, indeed, it is not possible it should even if it ought. 

Thus, whenever the writers of the seventeenth century—that memorable era in which the human mind 
suddenly outgrew the scantiness of language, and knowledge increased with a rapidity altogether unpre- 
cedented—found terms which more exactly expressed their meaning, or were more energetic, impressive, or 
brilliant than those which the as yet straitened vocabulary of their own tongue supplied, they did not 
hesitate instantly to appropriate and anglicise them ; often, it is true, with such slight alterations and so 
little regard to the analogies of the language into which they were naturalized, that the words themselves 
indicated, in their very appearance, their foreign origin. 

So extensive were these importations, that there are comparatively few terms of much force or beauty that 
are not to be found in some rough shape or other in the works of writers of the first half of the seventeenth 
century. The great task of succeeding ages has not been to accumulate ; there was abundance of un- 
wrought metal already in their Possession ; it was to purify, to polish; to reject the ore that would not pay 
for the refining labours of the furnace, and to mould the terms they reserved and consecrated to perpetual 
use, into greater harmony with the general analogies of the language ; to file off asperities, to abolish 
awkward terminations and inflections, superfluous syllables and every species of redundance, and to impress 
on the whole language greater grace and elegance, ease and beauty. It is to the elder writers, however, 
we must look, as the great benefactors of the language. 

Of this license of innovation, as might be Suspected from one so thoroughly tinctured with ancient 
learning as was Jeremy Taylor, he availed himself to the utmost; so much so, indeed, that not only 
are many words of his manufacture now totally obsolete, but in all probability were never used except by 
himself, and even then only once. The simple fact is, his mind was so imbued with classical and ancient 
literature, that, as we have already stated, he might be almost said to think in a foreign language as much 
as in his own, and consequently, while he has adopted many terms as forcible and beautiful as they were new, 
he has indulged in this license of Imnovation far beyond the demands of necessity. The following, among 
many others, which we have noticed in perusing his works, we cite in illustration of the above remarks.* 
“ Funest” for “sad : «« effigiate”’ for “ conform ;’ “respersed ” for “ scattered a 6 deturpated”’ for “ de- 
formed ;” “deordination” for «« confusion ;” “ clancularly” for “ secretly ;” “rate” for “ratified ;” “ fe- 
rity” for “fierceness ;” « correption” + for “rebuke ;” « immorigerous” for “ disobedient ;’” “ flexures” if 


* Perhaps there is hardly any writer, except Sir Thomas Brown, who has indulged in this practice to an equal extent. 
tT “ Faith in Christ—hope of eternal life—fraternal correption.”’ 
¥ “ Prudent and wise Slexures,”’ 
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in the sense of ‘ compliances ;” “ intenerate”’ * for ‘ render soft.” These instances ΔῈΝ easily be 
multiplied. : 

But his familiarity with Greek and Latin leads him, in numberless cases, beyond this; he not only 
uses foreign words before unknown to the language, merely giving them an anglicised form and termina- 
tion, but he very frequently uses words of foreign derivation, already appropriated to a different meaning, 
in their original or foreign sense. The following are a few specimens :—‘ Immured” + as an active verb 
for ‘encompassed ;” “remarked” for ‘rendered remarkable ;”{ “extant” in the sense of “standing 
out ;’§ “ insolent” for “ unusual ;” ||“ irritation”’ for “‘ making void ;” 44. “contrition” for a “ bruise.” ** 
Many more such instances might be adduced if it were necessary, but these specimens, it is presumed, 
will be sufficient. 

To the above may be added one which Bishop Heber has noted, and’which has a most ludicrous air ; 

—* —- for “surpassing.” In this sense of the word, Taylor in one place speaks of an “ eacellent 
pain.” 

To the same cause—his being so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the rlaue writers as to adopt 
unconsciously their habits of dhoughts and their style of expression—are to be attributed many of the bold 
and unusual combinations of phrase we so often meet with in his writings ; belonging rather to the idioms 
and laws of other languages than of that in which he wrote; some of them, indeed, we should expect to 
find only in the choruses of the Greek tragedians, and they are scarcely to be justified any where else. Such, 
for instance, is the expression, that ‘“ slander, like an earwig, creeps into the ear, and makes a diseased 
noise and a scandalous murmur.” 

Amongst these peculiarities of style may be also mentioned Jeremy Taylor’s frequent use of the abstract 
and the concrete, or of bold metaphorical phrases and sober general terms within the same clause, as well 
as his frequently qualifymg his substantives not by simple adjectives, but by the use of other substantives, 
expressing the force of them in the abstract. The following instances will convey a slight idea of our 
meaning :—‘“* Prevents the rivulet from swelling into rivers and a vastness ;” “it makes a fraction of 
the species by incrassation and a shadow ;” “it is confined into a prison of darkness and a cloud ;” 
“is changed into the scorchings and little images of hell;” “ it is just im God to seal the cisterns and 
little emanations of the creatures from thee ;” “ being thrown from his pride and attempt of passing 
towards the seat of the stars.” But such expressions as these might be multiplied without end. We are 
aware that in presenting them in this dislocated form, we are hardly doing ‘Taylor justice. Seen in their 
connexion, and rendered familiar by frequent perusal of the writings of this great man, they often strike 
the mind as exceedingly beautiful and expressive. 

Another peculiarity of Jeremy Taylor’s style which may be noticed, is the liberty which he takes in 
forming plurals. Many of the writers of his day used, it is true, considerable latitude ; yet few went his 
length. ‘ Strengths,” “ dissolutions,” “ prudencies,” “ aversenesses,” are such as few would have thought 
themselves justified in employing. 

In this enumeration of Jeremy Taylor’s more striking idiomatical peculiarities, it would be unpardon- 
able not to mention his very frequent use of the comparative degree without the forms of comparison. 
This form is often exceedingly striking ; as in the expression, “ so when a Libyan tiger drawn from his 
wilder foragings.” Such expressions are of perpetual occurrence. 

These peculiarities, taken together, make up much of what are usually called Jeremy Taylor’s extrava- 
gances of style, and which are so often imputed to the eccentricities of his ungovernable imagination. 
This, when the peculiarities are merely those of style and expression, appears to us erroneous. Such pecu- 
liarities, in by far the greater number of instances, are rather to be imputed to his having so completely 
imbibed the manner and air of his classical models. The idiom is often purely Greek and Latin, not 
English. Now, however repulsive such peculiarities may justly be, viewed simply in relation to the 
laws of that language in which Jeremy Taylor wrote, they are by no means altogether displeasing to one 


* “ Intenerate the stubborn pavement.” 

t “And when God had given himself a name, and immured it with dread and reverence.” 

1 “ With which God hath remarked your family and person.” 

¢ “ All sorts of representations, (speaking of the prohibition of images of God,) flat or extant, painted or carved.” 

|| “ But these (speaking of certain rare instances) are insolent examples.” 

Ἵ ‘ But they may not violate them by irritation.” 

** The use of this word is, in one instance, exceedingly ludicrous: “ For so serpents, as they are curious to preserve 

their heads from contrition or a bruise.” 
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who has formed a strong taste for classical literature. In the eyes of such a man, the style of Jeremy 
Taylor 
“Ts rich with barbaric pearls and gold ; ”’ 

and though he would be sorry to see such license taken by writers in general, he is willing to extend his indul- 
gence to this remarkable genius, the eccentricity of whose thoughts seems to harmonize with the fantastic 
garb in which he has dressed them ; not to say that this transfusion of the idiom of the Greek and Latin 
into our own language, serves to give the enthusiast in the classics a more vivid idea and a clearer percep- 
tion of the peculiarities he has so often admired in the great writers of antiquity. 

Though there is no part of our copious language of which Jeremy Taylor was not master, yet his pro- 
found and intimate acquaintance with the learned languages, leaves little room for surprise that his style 
should be characterized by a much larger infusion of words of Greek and Latin origin than of Saxon. 
There is a striking difference, in this respect, between him and an equally celebrated contemporary ; of 
one, who though equally imbued with a love of classical literature, possessed, at the same time, unrival- 
led command over our expressive vernacular. The fact is, that Milton was far better acquainted than 
Jeremy Taylor with the early English literature,—with such writers as Chaucer, Spencer, and Shakspeare. 

Though the style of Jeremy Taylor is characterized by so large an infusion of classical idioms, it is a 
fact that the structure of his sentences is far less Latinistic and involved than that of most of the great 
writers of his own or of a preceding age ; far less so than that of Bacon or Hooker, Milton or Barrow. 
Indeed it may be generally affirmed that they are constructed in a very simple manner, and in a great ma- 
jority of instances have in this respect nothing to offend the ear even of the most fastidious modern reader. 
Though his sentences are often very long, yet each clause has a distinct meaning independent of the rest, 
and is joined to the others by the simplest connectives. His favourite, and by far most common, mode is 
to connect them by the copulative conjunction, “ and.” Take the following brief specimen out of a vast 
number which might be easily collected from his writings. 


** But when christian religion was planted, and had taken root, and had filled all lands, then all the nature of things, 
the whole creation, became servant to the kingdom of grace; and the head of the religion is also the head of the creatures, 
and ministers all the things of the world in order to the Spirit of grace: and now ‘ angels are ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister for the good of them that fear the Lord;’ and all the violences of men, and things of nature and choice, 
are forced into subjection and lowest ministries, and to co-operate, as with an united design, to verify all the promises of 
the gospel, and to secure and advantage all the children of the kingdom: and now he that is made poor by chance or per- 
secution, is made rich by religion; and he that hath nothing, yet possesses all things: and sorrow itself is the greatest 
comfort, not only because it ministers to virtue, but because itself is one, as in the case of repentance; and death ministers 
to life, and bondage is freedom, and loss is gain, and our enemies are our friends, and every thing turns into religion, and 
religion turns into felicity and all manner of advantages. But that I may not need to enumerate any more particulars in 
this observation, certain it is, that angels of light and darkness, all the influences of heaven, and the fruits and produc- 
tions of the earth, the stars and the elements, the secret things that lie in the bowels of the sea and the entrails of the earth, 
the single effects of all efficients, and the conjunction of all causes, all events foreseen and all rare contingencies, every 
thing of chance, and every thing of choice, is so much a servant to him whose greatest desire, and great interest is, by all 
means, to save our souls, that we are thereby madesure, that all the whole creation shall be made to bend, in all the flexures 
of its nature and accidents, that it may minister to religion, to the good of the catholic church, and every person within ifs 
bosom, who are the body of him that rules over all the world, and commands them as he chooses.”’ 


In this simple structure of sentences, as well as in many other respects, Jeremy Taylor’s style remark- 
ably resembles that of Chrysostom. Nor were these the only or the most important points in which these 
wonderful men were like each other. 

We remark that Jeremy Taylor’s frequent use of archaisms and of classical idiom impairs scarcely at 
all the simply English structure of his style. Of this it would be easy to accumulate instances. The fol-. 
lowing from his beautiful sermon, entitled “‘ The Mercy of the Divine J udgment, or God’s Method of 
curmg Sinners,” (as well as many of the extracts which have been already made, may serve) to illustrate 
these observations. The passage is as musical, and as full of rhythm, as the smoothest that could be 
selected from the pages of the most accomplished modern writer. 


“At first we cannot serve God but by passions and doing violence to all our wilder inclinations, and suffering the violence 
of tyrants and unjust persons: the second days of virtue are pleasant and easy in the midst of all the appendant labours. 
But when the christian’s last pit is digged, when he is descended to his grave, and hath finished his state of sorrows and 
suffering; then God opens the river of abundance, the rivers of life and never-ceasing felicities. And this is that which 
God promised to his people: “1 hid my face from thee for a moment, but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, 
saith the Lord thy Redeemer.’ So much as moments are exceeded by eternity, and the sighing of a man by the joys of an 
angel, and a salutary frown by the light of God’s countenance, afew groans by the infinite and eternal hallelujahs; so much 
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are the sorrows of the godly to be undervalued in respect of what is deposited for them in the treasures of eternity. © Their 
sorrows can die, but so cannot their joys. And ifthe blessed martyrs and confessors were asked concerning their past suf- 
ferings and their present rest, and the joys of their certain expectation, you should hear them glory in nothing but in the 
mercies of God, and ‘in the cross of the Lord Jesus.’ Every chain is a ray of light, and every prison isa palace, and every 
loss is the purchase of a kingdom, and every affront in the cause of God is an eternal honour, and every day of sorrow is a 
thousand years of comfort, multiplied with a never-ceasing numeration ; days without night, joys without sorrow, sanctity 
without sin, charity without stain, possession without fear, society without envying, communication of joys without lessen- 
ing: and they shall dwell in a blessed country, where an enemy never entered, and from whence a friend never 
went away.” 


As a preacher it may be safely affirmed, that Jeremy Taylor’s genius was too poetical to permit him to 
obtain the very highest excellence. Great reputation it is true he could not but obtain; unbounded ad- 
miration and applause would necessarily wait on eloquence so sublime as his. Still if the severe principles 
of rhetoric be applicable at all to the pulpit, as they undoubtedly are,—if eloquence there, as in the senate 
or at the bar, be considered as the great instrument of conviction and persuasion, then there can hardly 
be a doubt, that whatever the rank Jeremy Taylor is fairly entitled to hold, it is less than that of some 
other celebrated preachers. Regarded in this point of view, he was far too imaginative. 

It will be observed that we are not now speaking of the mere vices of style or manner, superinduced 
by circumstances or education ; vices which were not so much his own, as those of the age in which he 
lived, and from which, therefore, scarcely any one was free. We are not speaking of the quaint conceits, 
the frivolous distinctions, the misapplied learning, the needless subdivisions, the quantities of learned quota- 
tion, with which his sermons abound; we are speaking of his genius for oratory abstractedly, and in re- 
lation to its original structure and native tendencies. Thus regarded, the excess of the poetical tempera- 
ment is at once apparent. He delights in luxuriant description and ample illustration for their own 
sake ; he never thinks of employing his imagination, as the orator always should, merely within the limits 
most likely to subserve the’ great practical purpose of oratory. And what is that object? It is not, like 
that of poetry, to please, to amuse, or even to instruct, alone; nor indeed at all, except in subordination to 
a higher end: its object is to convince and persuade, and to convince for the very purpose of persuasion. 
The eloquence of the orator is always practical; and has ever an important practical result in view. It follows 
from this, that the consummate orator will employ all the faculties of his mind, strictly with reference to this 
end; every thing in the shape of argument or of illustration, will be sternly subordinated to it. If this be the 
case, the imagination, like every other faculty, will of course be subjected to the same discipline and con- 
trol, and will never be permitted to transgress those limits within which alone it can conduce to the pro- 
posed end. And if it be thus regulated, if it be thus constantly rendered subservient to ends higher than 
those of delight and pleasure, it will be always employed with moderation. Let us judge of this matter by 
those unerring practical maxims which nature inspires, and which we instinctively adopt in common life. When 
really intent on gaining some important object, when really under the influence of impassioned feeling, 
though the mind will often give utterance to deep emotion by figurative, aye, the most figurative language, 
it will never seek expression in far-fetched, ingenious, or prolonged similitudes. It is not in nature to do so. 
Such conduct would argue a coolness, a premeditation, a self-possession of mind, totally at variance with 
intense emotion, and would in general inevitably give the lie to every pretension to it. The imagination, 
therefore, so far as employed at all, will be employed to render argument more perspicuous or striking by 
appropriate illustration, and, within certain just limits, even to adorn it ; that is, where the pleasure it imparts 
may be made directly subservient to the great purpose of persuasion: but even then the true orator will 
let it appear that it is subsidiary, and not principal ; that it is his servant, not his master. When it flashes, 
it will flash like the lightning, to consume, and not to play in the heavens like the beautiful meteors of a 
northern sky. Its exhibition, therefore, will be uniformly characterized far more by force than by beauty, 
by energy than by elegance ; and will be restrained within the compressed forms of metaphor, never per- 
mitted to expand into the luxuriance of prolonged or laboured simile. 

The success of the few who have obtained the highest rank as orators, and we may also add the com- 
parative failure of the many, who have, notwithstanding, been justly accounted, in a subordinate sense, 
very eloquent, go to prove that the chief elements of the most effective eloquence, that is, of the eloquence 
which is most likely to persuade, are—vigorous reasoning, animated by intense passion, and that a pro- 
fuse employment of the imagination is absolutely unfriendly to the orator’s real object. Such is the character 
of that eloquence, which, of all that has been uttered, is alone entitled to be denominated perfect ;—we 
mean that of Demosthenes. It may be granted, indeed, that the exuberance of an excessive imagination 
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will often procure for the orator more admiration and more enthusiastic demonstrations of applause, than 
the most successful efforts of a more practical eloquence, and consequently render a speaker in one sense 
more popular. But then it is to be considered that so far as the professed end of the orator is concerned,— 
the actual persuasion of his audience to a certain course of conduct,—all this is a very questionable test 
of his skill. This loud applause of his rhetorical qualities may be utterly worthless, nay in many instances 
absolutely detrimental ; for it not unfrequently happens that while they have been admiring Aim, they are 
farther than ever from being suitably impressed with the truth and importance of the sentiments he has been 
inculcating, simply because their exclusive admiration of the speaker has had direct tendency to with- 
draw their attention from his subject. They have been attending a spectacle ; they expected, they sought 
their end in the delight they should enjoy there: it will be admitted they have been very well amused ; but 
it is now all over, and they are retiring to their homes, and to the serious business of life, and—as when 
retiring from the theatre—their first object is to forget what they have heard. 

There may be, it is true, much dispute as to what constitutes an excessive use of the imagination in the 
orator ; it may be justly contended that much will depend on circumstances ; on the character of the times, 
on the habits of the audience, on certain intellectual peculiarities of the speaker. All this may be admit- 
ted without impairing the general truth of the preceding remarks; and general truth is all that is here 
contended for. Accordingly, it may be said, that whenever the prevailing feeling of an auditor, at the 
time he is listening to a speaker, would give utterance to itself in such words as these; ‘that is fine,” 
“that is a brilliant expression,” there, 
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“ that is a beautiful illustration,” ‘ that is an ingenious thought, 
however the auditor may admire the man, the orator has failed of his object ; the audience are really 
doing homage to the speaker’s powers only when they feel that what he is uttering is important truth, and 
are silently resolving to act upon it. An intense and overpowering interest in the subject, and a subse- 
quent conduct influenced by what they have heard, or, at all events, resolutions that they well adopt such 
conduct,—these form the most conclusive test of the orator’s eloguence. Success is his highest praise. 

Not that the orator need fear that, if successful after this uninviting fashion, he will be defrauded of his 
fame, even though the audience, at the time he is addressing them, may not have a thought to waste on 
him. Yet, alas! it is this fear which in so many instances is the secret of false and ambitious eloquence ; 
of an injudicious, and, if the orator be a preacher, the criminal attempt to employ to an undue extent those 
qualities, which shall fix admiration immediately on the speaker. To act thus is to abandon the substance 
to grasp at a shadow.—But though the orator need not fear lest he should be defrauded of his fame, it 
will not flow in upon him at the very moment of his success; it is a reversionary possession: it is when 
he has effected his object, when the excitement of his audience has subsided, when they have been 
induced to act, or at least have resolved to act as he would have them, it is then, by making his elo- 
quence the subject of distinct reflection or analysis, it is then that his powers will be felt and his merits 
appreciated. 

The great principle which should regulate every orator in the general management of his powers, is, as 
we have already observed, best illustrated by the manner of men in ordinary life, when, little thinking that 
they are sustaining the character or performing the office of orators, they are sincerely and deeply anxious 
to persuade their neighbour to some important course of conduct ; to perform some urgent duty, or confer 
some much needed benefit. The man, it is true, may want many of the qualifications of which undoubtedly 
no public speaker should be destitute ; he may want education, copiousness of language, and correctness of 
style. Still, how does he unconsciously exemplify, in his conduct, all the great principles which ought to 
actuate the orator,—and which did actuate Demosthenes! How does he select just those arguments 
which in his opinion will be likely to prevail, and abstain from all of a questionable, or even useless character ! 
With what impassioned earnestness, with what simplicity,—the infallible evidence of sincerity,—does he 
express them ! If, as is likely when under the influence of intense emotion, he expresses himself figuratively, 
how few, how condensed such expressions are! All must have had opportunities of seeing practical illus- 
trations, more or less striking, of these remarks. 

But suppose all this reversed; suppose the conduct either of the too philosophical, or of the too 
imaginative orator, (who it must be recollected, profess to have precisely the same objects in view, only on 
a larger scale,) should be adopted in private life. If, for instance, a man, who wished to obtain an im- 
portant benefit from another, instead of taking for granted that the same passions and sympathies, the 
same principles of action, dwelt in the bosom of his neighbour as in his own; instead of selecting those 
practical arguments which suggest themselves from the relations in which the parties stood to one another, 
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should enter into certain lengthened, refined, elaborate, and it may be metaphysical arguments,* to prove 
that benevolence is a duty; and after having thus proved what the man never doubted, (who in fact was 
only in doubt as to whether in this particular case he was called to exercise benevolence or not,) he should 
treat him to some elaborate disquisition on the sublimity of those principles he inculcates; and what 
is at least as bad as all the rest, express the whole of this edifying harangue, in the language of a florid and 
extravagant rhetoric, or in far-fetched, laboured, and fantastic imagery. What should we say ? To say that 
the party addressed would listen to the whole with contemptuous coolness, and be possessed with a most 
absolute persuasion that the idle talker could have no practical object in view whatever, and cared not 
whether he obtained the benefit he sought or not,—to say that the speaker would infallibly fail of his object, 
and that he deserved to fail,—would be the least. We should pronounce him the most egregious fool imagin- 
able. And yet he is not a greater,—not so great, if folly on a larger scale be greater folly,—as the orator 
who commits the very same errors in addressing a public audience. 

It is not asserted, indeed, that so complete a departure from the principles of practical rhetoric, as the 
above, is often seen in a public speaker ; or that even if there ever were such, it could, under such different 
circumstances, be equally glaring. That there are infinitely varied degrees within which such faults may 
display themselves, does not affect the general principles here laid down. In proportion as such faults 
exist, however, they must necessarily exert a pernicious influence, and in that proportion will they defeat 
the avowed and, indeed, the only worthy object of the orator. 

Neither is it meant that nothing more is demanded of an orator than of any man in private life who 
endeavours to persuade. Far from it. The difference of the circumstances will, no doubt, dictate a pro- 
portionable difference of conduct ; and the great complexity of intellectual effort, which efficient public 
speaking implies, requires unquestionably the highest order of genius. Still the general principles, some- 
what modified, are in both cases the same. The most effective eloquence is always compounded of 
the same great elements, although they may be conjoined in very different proportions. 

Whether, indeed, the peculiarities which distinguish the style of Demosthenes could ever be introduced 
into the eloquence of the pulpit, to the same extent as into that of the senate or the bar; or, if at all, 
to what precise extent they could be introduced, are questions which it is not necessary to discuss here. 
At the same time the writer cannot conceal his opinion that they might be adopted much further, not only 
than they ever have been,—for as yct they have scarcely been recognised at all,—but to a much greater 
extent than would at first sight probably be thought practicable. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that since the eloquence of the pulpit has so much to do with the general 
principles of human character and conduct, and with topics which, though abstractedly of overpowering 
magnitude and sublimity, yet relate to the future and invisible world, far more of general reasoning and of 
imaginative description are pardonable in this than in any other species of eloquence. We concede, also, 
that the eloquence of the pulpit is in a great measure didactic ; and, moreover, that it affords little scope 
for that intense emotion, those transports of passion, (at least of the more powerful kinds of passion, ) 
which so generally accompany successful eloquence on merely secular topics. The strongest feelings of 
which it admits have little in common with those turbulent and tumultuous emotions in which, as imme- 
diately prompting to energetic action, human nature most delights, and the mere display of which tends 
to excite a sympathy so much more profound than the exhibition of those gentle and subdued feelings, 
which must ever reign in the bosom of the minister of Christ. 

All these abatements, however, by no means imply that the eloquence of the pulpit is something totally 
and essentially different from eloquence of any other kind. They only indicate the modifications and 
limitations under which the same general principles must be applied. As long as it is admitted that the 
object of the christian orator is to convince and to persuade, and to convince that he may persuade—and 
that, moreover, to the most important conduct ; as long as that nature on which he is instrumentally to 
operate is essentially the same; and as long as the same great conditions of persuasion must be complied 
with, so long must the christian preacher, if he would be successful, manage his tastes and habits and 
discipline his faculties, in accordance with the principles of universal rhetoric. 

It is to be feared, that the true reason why the pulpit has in proportion produced so much less really 
effective eloquence than the bar or the senate, is to be sought not so much in the different circumstances in 


* It will be at once seen that the writer has a reference more particularly to the pulpit, where the absurdities here sup- 
posed have been enacted a thousand times. But here alone. In no other orator,—in no political assembly—would such 
folly be tolerated for an instant. 
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which the preacher is placed, or to the peculiarity of the subject-matter of his eloquence, but to the 
melancholy fact,—universally characteristic of our fallen race,—that both the speaker and his audience 
feel 1655 deeply the important truths of religion than the most inconsiderable topics connected with the 
present life. The remoteness and distance of these truths leave them comparatively little power to affect 
the mind: consequently the preacher has often been tempted to treat them in a cold and professional manner ; 
and the audience, to demand curious disquisitions to please their reason or brilliant illustration to amuse 
and delight the fancy, rather than that which alone would satisfy them in other cases,—practical arguments 
to convince the understanding, and motives directly prompting to action. 

But whatever the causes which have led to this result, certain it is, that the principles of the most effec- 
tive eloquence have been far less influential in this department than in any other; and should a vast 
augmentation of piety, or more just principles of rhetoric in reference to this subject, or, which is more 
probable, the concurrence of both, lead to an entire revolution both of opinion and practice,—a revolution 
which in our opinion must take place before the eloquence of the pulpit can attain its proper ascendency or 
exercise its legitimate influence,—the great mass of printed sermons will excite the astonishment of the 
christian church. 

Vast numbers of them, indeed, will be read and admired as much as ever, and justly: but they will be 
admired for being what they are, excellent dissertations on particular points of theological science ; or 
wonderful specimens of metaphysical subtlety and profound reasoning, of acute criticism or ingenious 
speculation ; of beautiful and impressive description ; of rich and varied imagery: many of them will be 
regarded as well fitted for the closet, where even poetry, and the delight it brings, may often serve 
indirectly the offices of eloquence; as admirably adapted to the retired hours of a contemplative or 
meditative piety; but, whatever their merits in these or other respects, the great mass of “ printed ser- 
mons” will be regarded as totally destitute of all the characteristics of ‘ sermons,” if by that term is meant,— 
what is generally meant,—a certain species of persuasive discourses. That they should ever have been 
delivered from the pulpit with such pretensions, and published under such a name, will justly appear the 
most astounding of paradoxes. Few and far between, indeed, along the vast range of pulpit literature, are 
those passages which fully exemplify the principles we have endeavoured to illustrate ; at all events, though 
some favourable specimens might be selected from the compositions of most celebrated preachers, such pas- 
sages have no sort of proportion to others. Perhaps Chrysostom is the man in whom, notwithstanding 
his general resemblance to Jeremy Taylor, such passages most frequently occur. 

If the “‘ sermons” of Jeremy Taylor be examined on these principles, the defects of his mind hecome 
instantly apparent. His peculiarities could not but disclose themselves; such an imagination as his 
would defy the control of the severest discipline. ‘Though his sermons, therefore, are wonderful compo- 
sitions, regarded in any other light than that of ‘‘ sermons,” they are not distinguishable, except by name, 
from his other devotional and practical writings. It is true, there are some few passages of great force 
and energy, as well as beauty, one or two of which we here select. 

The first shall be from the impressive sermon, entitled, “‘ Doomsday Book ; or Christ’s Advent to 
Judgment.” 


“* And because very many sins are sins of society and confederation; such are fornication, drunkenness, bribery, simony, 
rebellion, schism, and many others; it is a hard and a weighty consideration, what shall become of any one of us, who 
have tempted our brother or sister to sin and death: for though God hath spared our life, and they are dead, and their 
debt-books are sealed up till the day of account; yet the mischief of our sin is gone before us, and it is like a murder, but 
more execrable: the soul is dead in trespasses and sins, and sealed up to an eternal sorrow; and thou shalt see, at dooms- 
day, what damnable uncharitableness thou hast done. That soul that cries to those rocks to cover her, if it had not been 
for thy perpetual temptations, might have followed the Lamb in a white robe; and that poor man, that is clothed with 
shame and flames of fire, would have shined in glory, but that thou didst force him to be partner of thy baseness. And 
who shall pay for this loss? a soul is lost by the means; thou hast defeated the holy purposes of the Lord’s bitter passion 
by thy impurities; and what shall happen to thee, by whom thy brother dies eternally ?”” 


We shall indulge our readers with one other extract. It shall be from the discourse, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Mercy of the Divine Judgments; or, God’s Method in curing Sinners.” The latter part of the following 


extract is exceedingly affecting. 


“ Let, therefore, every one of us take the account of our lives, and read over the sermons that God hath made us: besides 
that sweet language of his mercy, and his ‘still voice’ from es consider what voices of thunder you heard, and pre- 
sently that noise ceased, and God was heard in the ‘still voice’ again. What dangers have any of you escaped? were you 
ever assaulted by the rudeness of an ill natured man? Have you never had a dangerous fall, and escaped it ? Did none of 
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you ever escape drowning, and in a great danger saw the forbearance of God? Have you never been sick (as you feared). 
unto death ? Or, suppose none of these things have happened, hath not God threatened you all, and forborne to smite you ? 
or smitten you, and forborne to kill you? That is evident. But if youhad been a privado, and of the cabinet-council with 
your guardian angel, that from him you might have known how many dangers you have escaped, how often you have been 
near a ruin, so near, that if you had seen your danger with a sober spirit, the fear of it would have half killed you; if he 
had but told you how often God had sent out his warrants to the exterminating angel, and our blessed Saviour by his 
intercession hath obtained a reprieve, that he might have the content of rejoicing at thy conversion and repentance ; if 
you had known from him the secrets of that providence which governs us in secret, and how many thousand times the 
devil would have done thee hurt, and how often himself, as a ministering spirit of God’s “ goodness and forbearance,” did 
interpose and abate, or divert a mischief which was falling onthy head: it must needs cover thy head with a cloud of shame 
and blushing at that ingratitude and that folly, that neither will give God thanks, nor secure thy own well-being.” 


In general, however, his ungovernable imagination is perpetually leading him into diffuse and copious 
description, and into curious and fantastic images, which are only distinguishable from the highest poetry 
by wanting metrical arrangement ; while his habits of mind are continually betraying him into the style of 
philosophical disquisition, and his fulness of knowledge into discussions and allusions foreign to the subject. 
The defects of Jeremy Taylor's pulpit style, so far as they flowed from his ungovernable imagination, 
have been well pointed out by a man whose vigour of mind, severity of taste, and intensity of passion would 
probably almost have raised him to the rank of Demosthenes of the pulpit, had it not been for certain de- 
fects, partly his own and partly common to his age. We mean South. The passage now referred to is so 
curious that we beg to cite it, not merely for the amusement of the reader, but to illustrate the preceding 
remarks on the vices of Taylor’s oratory. ‘Though there might be, and very probably was, somewhat of 
malice and envy lurking in his satire, it is at the same time full of important truth. Even though the 
phrases he ridicules had not been found in Jeremy Taylor’s writings, they are so characteristic that the 
person, for whom the satire is intended, could not have been mistaken; they are, however, Taylor’s 
veritable expressions, and are to be found in his “ Sermons.” ‘The passage from South is cited from a 
sermon preached at Christ’s Church, Oxford, 1668. The text was Luke xxi. 16. “ For I will give you a 
mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist.” 

“ And thus also it is with the most necessary and important truths; to adorn and clothe them is to cover 
them, and that to obscure them. The eternal salvation and damnation of souls are not things to be 
treated of with jests and witticisms. And he who thinks to furnish himself out of plays and romances with 
language for the pulpit, shews himself much fitter to act a part in the revels, than for a cure of souls. 

“¢T speak the words of soberness,’ said St. Paul, Acts xxvi. 25; and I preach the gospel not with the 
‘ enticing words of man’s wisdom,’ 1 Cor. 11. 4. This was the way of the apostle’s discoursing of things 
sacred. Nothing here, ‘ of the fringes of the north star;’ nothing of “ nature’s becoming unnatural,’ 
nothing of the ‘ down of angels’ wings,’ or the ‘ beautiful locks of cherubims:’ no starched similitudes in- 
troduced with a ‘thus have I seena cloud rolling in its airy mansion,’ and the like. No, these were 
sublimities above the rise of the apostolic spirit. For the apostles, poor mortals, were content to take lower 
steps, and to tell the world in plain terms, ‘ that he who believed should be saved, and that he who believed 
not should be damned.’ And this was the dialect which pierced the conscience, and made the hearers cry 
out, ‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do?’ It tickled not the ear, but sunk into the breast: and when 
men came from such sermons, they never commended the preacher for his taking voice or gesture ; for the 
pureness of such a simile, or the quaintness of such a sentence ; but they spoke like men conquered with 
the overpowering force and evidence of the most concerning truths ; much in the words of the two disciples 
going to Emmaus; ‘ Did not our hearts burn within us, while he opened to us the scriptures ?” 

“In a word, the apostles’ preaching was therefore mighty and successful ; because plain, natural, and 
familiar, and by no means above the capacity of their hearers: nothing being more preposterous, than for 
those who were professedly aiming at men’s hearts, to miss the mark, by shooting over their heads.” 

It may also be remarked not only that the meditative character of Jeremy Taylor’s mind, and the excess 
of his imagination, (the former in some measure the natural consequence of the latter, ) were unfavourable to 
his reaching the highest excellence as an orator ; but—and this was also in a great degree the result of his 
peculiar intellectual temperament—there was too little of passion in his nature ; his feelings were altogether 
of the gentle, calm, and subdued kind. Of the deficiencies here pointed out, it is impossible to obtain a 
clearer idea than by comparing the style of Jeremy Taylor with the prose style of Milton,—a man who to 
an imagination scarcely less active than that of Taylor, and more lofty and sublime, added a larger portion 
of the terrible energy of Demosthenes, than any other man that ever lived. It is impossible for any intelli- 
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gent reader to peruse any considerable portion of the writings of these wonderful men, without perceiving 
the immeasurable superiority of the oratorical genius of the one to that of the other. Though Milton is 
almost as lavish as Jeremy Taylor in the use of his imagination, yet how much more severe are the forms it 
assumes, by how much more brevity are they characterized, and how much more energy do they possess ! 
A metaphor, an epithet or two, often do the work of what would be, in Taylor, a long description. 


The principal features of Jeremy Taylor’s moral and religious character are such as cannot fail to 
secure him the reverence and the love of all who study his life and writings. His piety was sincere and 
eminently practical, his devotion in an unusual degree sustained and elevated, while benevolence and charity, 
candour and forbearance, and all the softer and more lovely features of the christian character, appear to have 
been in habitual exercise. In this as in every other instance, however, the aspect his religious character 
assumed was in great measure determined by the peculiarities of his intellect, original and acquired.—Re- 
ligion was never designed to reduce all human character to the same uniform standard. Here, as in every 
other department of his works, God loves to afford, in the most prodigal manner, the most various exhibi- 
tion of his power and wisdom ; and for this, has made abundant provision in the original diversities of 
mental and moral structure, and the multiform discipline of human life. Almost innumerable combinations 
of christian excellence, some of them presenting the most marked contrasts and others differing by indistin- 
guishable shades, are to be found in the members of the universal church. Religion is intended, it is true, 
to correct all vice and to remove all imperfections; but the kinds, and degrees, and modifications, and aspects 
of positive excellence are as numberless as the peculiarities of individual character. The productions 
which adorn the paradise of God, from the loftiest cedar of Lebanon, to the lowliest plant that flourishes 
beneath its shade, are all pervaded by the same great principle of spiritual life ; are all sustained by the 
same influences of heaven and of earth; all imbibe living moisture from the same dew and shower, and 
rejoice in the genial radiance of the same celestial sun-shine ; but they, at the same time, present endless 
varieties of form and structure, of fruit and flower, of leaf and fragrance. The waters of life, (if we may 
vary the figure,) as they exist in the bosom of each christian, may exhibit the same purity and crystalline 
clearness, and possess the same invigorating and refreshing qualities ; and yet, in each case, may be marked 
by some slight tincture derived from those strata of character, through which they have been distilled into 
the heart. 

To apply these general observations to Jeremy Taylor. His gentle melancholy ; his ascetic tendencies ; 
his brillant imagination, and his consequent love of the picturesque in religion ; his extensive erudition and 
the associations formed upon it, particularly his reverence for antiquity, imparted a peculiar tone and colour- 
ing to his religious sentiment and religious feeling. A word or two on each of these points. 

It is obvious, that with all the admirable social qualities he possessed, he was characterized by a spirit of 
gentle melancholy, in some measure natural to him, but too surely confirmed by the sorrows of his life ; 
and this, though it is evident that religion was not only his daily employment, but his daily delight, has 
impressed itself strongly on his devotional and practical writings. Had he lived im those early ages of chris- 
tianity when the hermit’s life was so eagerly sought, and could plead a strong apology for its extravagance in 
the severity of persecution, he would probably have buried himself in the solitudes of the desert, and retiring 
from the haunts of men and the engagements of active life, have abandoned himself to that love of contempla- 
tion which was undoubtedly his ruling passion. - [Ὁ may, however, be justly questioned, whether even then 
he would have fallen into any of the extravagances of the early devotees, or practised any of their self- 
denying austerities from the superstitions which so soon corrupted primitive piety. Amidst all his tenden- 
cles to asceticism, there was a large residuum of strong practical wisdom ; and whenever he enters on the 
discussion of these topics in his works, he carefully distinguishes between the abstract worthlessness of 
all self-denying austerities in themselves, and their occasional uses in reference to the distinct ends of self- 
control and self-discipline ; and in general discriminates the limits within which such austerities may be 
practised, and within which they ought to be restrained, with great precision and sagacity. 

His habitual melancholy has given a peculiar tinge to all his devotional writings. His religion was full 
of “hope,” but not of “ joy; gentle and tranquil, but a stranger to the rapture and triumph which have 
often characterized piety not more eminent. By this we by no means mean to imply that Jeremy Taylor 
was more in bondage to doubts and fears, as to his final state, than many other christians ; for there is the 
most abundant testimony that he was not more troubled with these than any good man must expect to be, 
who knows himself, his fluctuating feclings and his many infirmities ; nor can it be thought that a con- 
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fidence which never falters, which knows neither fears nor doubts, is the result of “ the assurance of faith ;” 
it is too often the fruit of ignorant presumption.—Of all this, however, we are not at present speaking. 
The present observations merely apply to the general tone and colouring which attach to the expression 


of his religious feelings. 

It was doubtless this disposition to melancholy, which so often made J eremy Taylor, in his meditations 
and devotional writings, dwell at such disproportionate length, and with such sad intensity of feeling, on 
the sorrows of life, on the vanity and nothingness of the world, on death, and on all the gloomy topics 
connected with it ; topics which, judiciously tempered with the grand and inspiring consolations of the gos- 
pel, are admirably calculated to produce an abundantly beneficial impression ; but which, in Jeremy Taylor’s 
writings, are often indulged to excess because insisted on too exclusively. These observations are more 
particularly applicable to his “* Holy Living and Dying” and his “ Contemplations on the State of Man.” 

It has been already remarked that the activity of his imagination had no mean influence in the forma- 
tion of his religious character. It predisposed his mind to a more incessant and intent contempla- 
tion of those sublime realities, and grand and imposing truths, which constitute the christian faith. Here 
he is at home indeed ; and, in innumerable passages, the combined influence of ardent feeling and a glow- 
ing fancy has presented us with descriptions that are paralleled by nothing out of the volume of inspira- 
tion itself,—of the felicities and glories of heaven; of the sublime realities of the invisible and eternal 
world; of the Divine love as displayed in the gospel; of the profound wisdom which pervades its whole 
economy ; of the beauty and mutual harmony of the principles of conduct which it enjoins, and the excel- 
lence of that immortal character which it is intended to develope.* When on such themes, he often pours 
forth strains of the loftiest eloquence, in a style not unworthy of the lyric muse; strains such as Pindar, 
had he written prose, need not have been ashamed to own. So uniform, indeed, so irrepressible is the 
energy of his imagination, that it often breaks out even in that species of composition in which it ought to 
have been most subdued, and the great charm of which consists in the most unadorned simplicity of expres-- 
sion ;—we mean in his prayers and forms of devotion. ‘That whenever this is the case, Jeremy Taylor is 
guilty of an egregious violation of taste, we need not state. Such instances, however, are not very fre- 
quent ; his directly devotional style is usually characterized by all those qualities which place the liturgical 
compositions of his, and of a preceding age, at an immeasurable distance from those of more modern times ; 
they are distinguished by that sublime simplicity, that deep solemnity of spirit, that harmony and music of 
expression, which we shall in vain seek in the devotional writings of later times. 

It need hardly be remarked that the influence of the imagination, as well as of the “ gentle prejudice of 
antiquity,” as he himself calls it, led him to lay no mean stress on the externals of religion; on matters 
of aritual and ceremonial nature. No one, indeed, could believe more firmly than he did, that the essence 
of religion did not consist in these things. Yet the tendency of his nature was evidently rather to over- 
rate their importance than the contrary ; so much is this the case, that probably nothing but a protestant 
education could have checked them;} while, if he had been born within the communion of the church of 
Rome, there is but little presumption in saying that his reverence for ancient customs, for rites and cere- 
monies, for fasts and festivals consecrated by the example of ages and invested by his ardent imagination 
with all that is striking and imposing, would have degenerated into the most abject superstition; and 
though we cannot believe that, even under such circumstances, Jeremy Taylor would have lost his charac- 
teristic mildness and spirit of charity, or that he would not have sustained a reputation worthy of compari- 
son with that of a Fénélon or a Pascal, yet the combined influence of imagination and of his prejudices in 
favour of antiquity, would probably have rendered him one of the most strenuous champions of that very 
system, the main errors of which he has done so much to expose. If Jeremy Taylor erred, however, on the 
side of excessive attachment to matters of mere ritual, he erred no more than one of the most celebrated of 
his contemporaries erred on the opposite side; we refer to Milton. These great men in some respects 
more nearly resembled one another, and in others were more completely unlike, than any other men of the 
age. It is astonishing that any one with so much imagination as Milton, should have finally adopted a system 
of opinions on this subject at the remotest possible distance from all in which imagination delights, from all that 


* See particularly instances of such passages in his ‘“‘ Preface”? to his “‘ Life of Christ;’? Rules ii. iv. of Chap. i. Book 
II. of the ‘“‘ Ductor Dubitantium;” and in his sermons entitled “The Return of Prayers ;” ‘The Faith and Patience of the 
Saints, or the Righteous Cause Oppressed ;”’ “Οὐ Growth in Grace ;”’ and ‘“ The Miracles of the Divine Mercy.” 

+ It was doubtless these tendencies, together with his ascetic habits, which fixed on him the suspicion of a leaning to 
popery; a suspicion, which, in spite of the clearest evidence to the contrary, continued to follow him throughout life. 
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appeals to the senses and the material part of our nature ; which regarded man as a purely spiritual essence. 
Still more extraordinary is it that his imagination after rejecting its appropriate aliment, could sustain itself 
in such strength and vigour, on the few simple abstractions which, even at an earlier period, formed his 
creed; or that the poet should have been able to create such sublime and enchanting visions as are often 
presented in his prose writings, from such unpromising and unpoetic materials. We have nothing to do 
here, however, with the signal triumph of genius and imagination, which Milton has achieved; we are 
only concerned to point out the error of stripping christianity of every thing external; an error which, if 
generally adopted, and carried to the extent to which Milton carried it, in his latter days, would be far more 
fatal than the opposite error of his great contemporary. It is difficult to say with what excess of forms 
religion may still exist; but except in the instance of Milton,—and where is there another such,—it is 
difficult to say how it should exist at all in a mind that rejects all those circumstantials, which, as human 
nature is at present constituted, can alone effectually fix our duties on our memories ; remind us of the times 
of their recurrence ; render them mote easy by rendering them regular and habitual ; and bind upon us the 
performance of our devotions, by a powerful complication of associations ;—a mind, which, under the vain 
apprehension of enslaving itself to the external and material, will observe no set hours or days for devo- 
tions, no outward signs, no particular postures, no stated place. Christianity, though the most sublimely 
spiritual system of religion, has availed itself of the aid which the external can minister to the immaterial, 
just so far as is compatible with the most efficient provisions against superstition. Its rites and cere- 
monies, its external observances of all kinds, are as few and as simple as possible; but still it is not with- 
out them. That divine philosophy which pervades the whole scheme of the gospel, and which has so 
exactly adapted it to the intricate mechanism of human nature, knew man too well, and understood too 
perfectly his dependence on the senses, the extensive influence of the material world on all his habits and 
associations, and the inevitable necessity that it should tend powerfully either to vice or virtue, to neglect so 
important a feature in his constitution. 

The grand difficulty, however, is to maintain this middle path of wisdom. With that passion for ex- 
tremes which is ever characteristic of human nature, we see in the age of Jeremy Taylor and Milton, two 
parties, one of which endeavoured to encumber christianity with a vast number of idle and fantastic cere- 
monies, and the other to strip it, to very nakedness, of all that is external. These tendencies existed in dif- 
ferent degrees in different individuals. Jeremy Taylor, however, on his side carried the tendencies of his 
party to a much less fatal extent than Milton did on his. 

But to proceed with the analysis of Taylor’s religious character. It was remarked that the profound 
erudition of Jeremy Taylor, more especially his intimate acquaintance with all the writings of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, tended, in conjunction with many other qualities of his mind, to modify his religious character. 
This observation has been already partly illustrated in speaking of his excessive attachment to what was 
external and ceremonial in religion. This effect was in part the result of his imagination. It is observable, 
however, that his imagination sought no innovations; antiquity had already determined the direction it 
should take. The same cause, his familiarity with antiquity, has given a peculiar tinge to his religious 
phraseology, and probably, also, in some measure to his religious feelings. Thus we find him both in his 
controversial and his devotional writings perpetually adopting, and often apparently unconsciously, not 
only the religious terms and phraseology of early ecclesiastical antiquity, but of those devotional and 
casuistical writers of the Roman church, with which he was so profoundly acquainted. Sometimes, 
indeed, his mode of expression, borrowed from these sources, requires to be interpreted with candour, and 
will inevitably afford abundant room for suspicion and cavil to all those who have not made themselves 
familiarly acquainted with the general strain of his writings. But on this point we need say little ; it 
having been already observed that there is no writer who can so ill afford to be interpreted by single expres- 
sions, or insulated passages. For instance, had he not frequently declared his belief, that the spirit of 
religion is something very different from external forms and ceremonies, and that the want of it can never 
be compensated by any frequency or diligence in acts of mere outward devotion, one would almost be led 
to think, from his occasional phraseology, that he imagined there was a species of mechanical efficacy in 
the mere number and assiduity of our prayers, fasts, thanksgivings, alms, and other acts of religion and of 
charity. Interpreted, however, by an enlarged view of his writings, and not by an exclusive attention to 
insulated sentences, and making due allowance for the peculiar tinge and colouring which all his habits of 
thought communicated to his style, we are persuaded there is little foundation for any such suspicions. 

The religion of Jeremy Taylor was eminently influential on his whole nature ; it is this which imparts 
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to his character its chief beauty and lustre, and to his writings their chief interest and value. He evidently 
took enlarged and sublime views of the character which the gospel is designed to form within us ; of the 
purity and spirituality, elevation and simplicity of mind, which it inculcates ; of the habitual benevolence, 
the charity, the meekness, the lowliness, the humility it enjoins ; and of all those retiring but more difficult 
virtues on which all other systems of religion have poured scorn, as incompatible with magnanimity and 
greatness ; but which the gospel more justly accounts amongst the most heroic and superhuman achieve- 
ments of excellence. And as Jeremy Taylor formed these correct and sublime views of the objects and 
requirements of the gospel, so he habitually and diligently endeavoured to form himself after this model. It 
is this which gives such a peculiar value to his practical writings, and sets them so very far above his con- 
troversial. It is the general tone of these latter, however, that affords the most unequivocal displays of 
that elevated personal piety, which shines through all his writings. It is true that all his works breathe a 
delightful spirit of benevolence and charity ; but in controversy he was called on to display and maintain its 
spirit. It may be fairly said that an amiable spirit in controversy, (which is so apt to influence, in a greater 
or less degree, the malignant passions, and which is so very rarely disjoined from them, ) forms one of the 
most incontrovertible evidences of elevated piety ; because it is precisely this poimt in which so many men of 
indubitable excellence have failed. These remarks are further strengthened by reflecting on the controver- 
sial spirit which characterized the age ; an age of almost boundless licence in abuse and sarcasm. In that 
age many of the best men, if we may judge from their writings, seemed to consider controversy a province over 
which the charities of christianity, which extended to all things else in human character and conduct, was to 
have no influence. Jeremy Taylor is an honourable exception. It may, without hesitation, be asserted that, 
considering their extent and the haste with which many of them were composed, his controversial writings 
will sustain a comparison not only with those of most of the divines of his age, but of any age; nay, there 
are not only few,—very few, who can be compared with him in this respect, but very few who have equalled 
him ; while we know of none who have surpassed him, unless it be the truly great Howe. Even in his 
controversies with the Romanists, the appalling consequences and the infinite absurdity of whose errors, 
and the eminent want of candour with which they carried on the controversy, would have excused some con- 
siderable asperity, Jeremy Taylor maintains in general an amiable spirit. ‘There was but one instance in 
which he failed, and that was in his controversy with Dr. Jeanes, on the subject of “ original sin.” In this 
case, however, peculiar circumstances tended to inflame his passions; not to mention that he was in the 
wrong’, a circumstance alone often sufficient to account for loss of temper. 

Nor was it in controversy only that Jeremy Taylor manifested this amiable and lovely spirit. We have 
dwelt on this merely as affording the most signal proof of it. Throughout the whole of life, in all its 
relations, (and many of its scenes were of a peculiarly trying character,) he displayed the same spirit of 
unfeigned piety, humility, gentleness, and benevolence. ‘The general spirit of his writings, and all the 
traditionary accounts of his character, attest his great personal and social worth,—his eminent excellence 
as a man and a christian. 

There is one defect in Jeremy Taylor’s practical writings, which deserves to be noticed; because, with- 
out any fault of his, they are liable to be misunderstood ; and probably have been so by many a reader. 
It is this; that considering what the bulk of his readers probably would be, he has not brought forward 
with sufficient frequency those grand doctrines of the gospel upon which the whole superstructure of 
christian duty rests; doctrines which alone can furnish motives sufficiently powerful to secure obedience, 
or to transform the reluctant and servile spirit of duty into a service of freedom, of cheerfulness, and love. 
He seems to have taken it for granted, that his writings would be read principally by those (and they are 
indeed the parties calculated to derive most benefit from them) who are already experimentally ac- 
quainted with the gospel; impressed with all its great peculiarities ; readers who would not need to be 
reminded at every step of those elementary principles, without which duty is slavery, and the spirit of peace 
and of joy impossible of attaimment. Unless the readers of Taylor's practical writings should (as their 
author doubtless intended) habitually carry in their minds these principles, and interpret him by them, it 
ls not improbable that they may form erroneous views of the excellent author’s intentions ; and, unless they 
be well established in just notions of the faith, extract poison from that which he designed for nourishment. 

As a purely speculative theologian, Jeremy Taylor, for reasons which have been largely specified in a 
former part of this Essay, is very far from being worthy of implicit reliance. It has been observed, how- 
ever, in a preceding page, that, considering the extent of his writings, he rarely touches on such matters. 
His works are almost wholly practical. 
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And, in matters purely practical, however complicated and difficult of decision the matters which come 
before him, he is almost always correct. Here he affords a striking exemplification of peculiarities already 
noticed in a previous part of this Essay. His general correctness in these questions is undoubtedly to be 
attributed to his strong perception of the principles of the gospel, and his paramount regard to them ; in 
other words, the elevation and activity of his practical piety, the love and the admiration of goodness. 
This philosophy of the heart, if we may use such an expression, this disposition to do what is right,—a 
disposition which the practical influence of christianity cannot fail to mspire even into understandings 
immeasurably inferior to that of Jeremy Taylor, is often as unerring as an oracle ; and will avail more than 
the acutest powers of speculation, in clearmg up the intricacies of a subtle casuistry. Where such a 
spirit exists, the judgment will be always happily, nobly biassed to the side of virtue and goodness ; even 
where it errs in its decisions, it will always be in favour of the more religious, the more charitable view of 
the question ; since it will avoid not only “ evil,” but even the ‘ appearance of it,” and, therefore, will 
be always safe if not always right. Nor is it to be wondered at, that such a spirit should be generally 
right, simce wisdom and goodness dwell eternally together, and righteousness and truth are twin sisters. 
That he who loves what is right should generally hit upon what is true, is but a fulfilment of the promise, 
“that he who doth the will of God, shall know of the doctrme whether it be of God.” 

In a curious, and we may add eloquent, passage in the “ Ductor Dubitantium,” in which Jeremy Taylor 
characterizes the merits of the earlier and the more modern writers on the subject of christian ethics, he has 
unconsciously drawn that very feature of his character which we are now considermg. After balancing 
the greater speculative acuteness of the latter casuists, against the more simple-minded piety of the 
former, he seems disposed to think that altogether the superiority rested on the side of the ancients. He 
says, 

‘< But to proceed in the comparing the ages: these latter ages have more heresies, but the former had more dangerous; 
and, although the primitive piety was high and exemplary, yet the effect of that was, that in matters of practice they were 
more to be followed, but not in questions of speculation; these later ages are indeed diseased, like children that have the 
rickets, but their upper parts do swell, and their heads are bigger; ‘‘ sagaciores in dogmate, nequiores in fide;” and if 


they could be abstracted from the mixtures of interest, and the engagement of their party, they are in many things better 
able to teach the people, than the ancients; that is, they are best able to guide, but not always safest to be followed.” 


Whether this representation of the two classes of writers Jeremy Taylor contrasts, is quite correct or 
not, it is certain that it affords a very striking view of some of his own peculiarities. 

Of the practical writings of Jeremy Taylor it would be difficult to speak too highly ; but if asked pre- 
cisely what was his theologicad system, it would be no easy matter to give a distinct answer. 

As a theologian, he scarcely belongs to any particular school. For though there were some denominations 
with which he much more nearly symbolized than with others, he altogether agreed with none. There is, 
indeed, throughout the whole of his writings, an astonishing disregard of the precision and caution,—in a 
word, of all the chief peculiarities of systematic theology. Far be it from us to blame this popular style, in 
writings like his, the great bulk of which were practical and intended for popular use. It 15, however, an 
inevitable result of such a style, that it will often be difficult to ascertain exactly what was an author’s 
precise theory of doctrine; not to mention that there will be many instances, in which he himself will 
forget it. In theological works of this kind, doctrines are introduced detached and in fragments ; and their 
connexion and harmony with the system of truth in the writer’s mind, is not pointed out. If they are doc- 
trines, whose theoretical consistency with others will only be apparent by the utmost caution of expression, 
the writer will often seem to be contradictory when he really is not; not to mention, that when deeply 
impressed with the importance of some particular truth or when urging on men with holy vehemence 
some practical duty, theologians forget for a moment the cold and frigid system to which they are attached, 
and speak of that particular truth, which for the moment absorbs attention, with a degree of warmth and 
zeal apparently disproportionate to the other great truths with which it stands in connexion. ‘This is 
nature; and thus it is, that the Calvinist is often found apparently adopting the language of Arminian- 
ism, and Arminians that of Calvinism. At such moments, they forget the technicalities and subtle dis- 
tinctions of their respective systems, and though all that they say may be, in their own minds, capable of 
being perfectly reconciled with those systems, they seldom, at such moments, enter into any such elabo- 
rate distinctions, nor are they often understood if they do. A truth may be stated with great power 
for all practical purposes, where there is any thing but the accuracy of systematic. theology; nay, often 
the more forcibly on these very grounds. 
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For example, the Arminian believes that it is true, in a certain sense, that man’s salvation is wholly the 
fruit of Divine grace; and there is a sense in which the Calvinist believes that every man can be saved if 
he will, and that it is entirely his own fault if he be not saved; now whether the explanations and dis- 
tinctions by which these theologians reconcile their sentiments to their systems, the main parts of which 
may seem so much at variance with them, be satisfactory or not, it is obvious, that when under the influ- 
ence of strong and excited feeling, and solely intent on a practical exhibition ofswhat they feel rather than 
perceive to be important truth, they will use nearly the same language and appear to occupy each other's 
ground. The subtle distinctions with which each, in a cooler statement of his opinions, reconciles his 
practice to his theory, are quite forgotten: each abandoning what is peculiar in his system, they must 
for a moment meet on that common ground where both parties are in the right. 

The same remarks, to a considerable extent, apply even where there és in the author’s mind a consistent 
system of doctrine. A perfect freedom from the precision of a system, eminently characterizes the sacred 
writings, which were intended to treat theology, not as it is taught in the schools, but in the most impres- 
sive form for all practical purposes ; it is conveyed to us in fragments and detached parts, as present 
exigencies or peculiar circumstances suggested; and the consequence is, that the sacred writers often 
express themselves with a strength and energy, which at first sight, and without a careful comparison of 
such passages with others, would appear to be hardly consistent. 

Jeremy Taylor’s loose and popular phraseology, together with another circumstance already adverted to, 
the characteristic ardour with which he expresses himself on any topic which, for the moment, engages his 
attention, perpetually betray him into apparent discrepancies of statement, but which, in very many instances, 
are, we are persuaded, no more than apparent. This, however, will be granted only by those who possess 
an extensive familiarity with his phraseology, and a disposition to mterpret it with candour. 

But this apology, it must be admitted, only extends to certain points. It cannot be denied, that his 
works abound in many real as well as apparent discrepancies and misstatements, and show, as before stated, 
that he did not hold any consistent system of theological opinions. Thus, in the question of original sin, 
he was in some respects a Pelagian, yet (as Heber observes) these sentiments are at direct variance with 
numberless expressions in his practical writings. Again, that he was no Calvinist in theory, is certain ; 
yet he often uses language which can by no possibility be made to quadrate with any opposite system of 
doctrine. 


This Essay will be concluded with some very brief remarks on the general character of Jeremy Taylor’s 
principal productions. Little or nothing will be said of his peculiarities of manner or style ; enough, it is 
conceived, has already been said on these points in the preceding parts of the Essay. No author ever 
stamped his writings with the impress of his mind more strongly than did Jeremy Taylor. 

In noticing his works, we shall generally take them in the order in which they were published, except 
when they are on the same or kindred subjects ;—such will be classed together. 

The first work which, according to this arrangement, demands attention, is his ‘“‘ Episcopacy Asserted ;” 
published at the request of Charles I. in 1642. As the few observations to be made on this piece equally 
apply to his “* Apology for Authorized and Set Forms of Liturgy,” first published in 1646, and his “ Dis- 
course of Confirmation,” which did not appear till 1663, they may all be classed together. On such subjects, 
Jeremy Taylor might have been expected to put forth all his powers; yet these works may be safely 
pronounced, on the whole, the least successful of his controversial writings. Some of his readers may pro- 
bably impute this inferiority rather to the nature of the subjects, than to any fault in the writer. On this 
point, it is not for us to deliver a judgment. ‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

The “ Apology for Liturgies,” however, is undeniably far superior to the other two. Of the “ Dis- 
course of Confirmation,” even Bishop Heber is constrained to say, that he cannot consider it “ a favourable 
specimen of Taylor’s genius.” 

In these works, but especially the first and last, he has furnished most conclusive evidence of the cor- 
rectness of certain remarks formerly made on his character as a reasoner, and of the influence his learning 
exerted over his logical powers. It was there remarked, that he is but too apt to measure his arguments 
more by number than by weight, and to furnish rather what his vast reading has supplied, than what his 
deliberate judgment could approve. This is obviously the case in the present instances. In his eagerness 
to make good, and more than make good his positions ; to render unassailable, institutions which he so 
profoundly reverenced and admired ;—he presses every argument, sound and unsound, into the service ; 
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and, though he omits nothing that is really valid, introduces much that 1s perfectly worthless, and which 
no judicious advocates in the same cause, even in his own time, ever thought of employing. He who, in 
defending “ episcopacy,” could argue that the form of ecclesiastical government and polity which Christ 
intended for his church, must be purely matter of revelation, and who could then attempt to seek epis- 
copacy in the New Testament, in all its parts, and in its fully developed form ; he who could find, in 
the appointment of the twelve apostles and seventy disciples, the first institution of bishops and_pres- 
byters ; he who, in defending the rite of confirmation, could allege the descent of the Holy Ghost on 
our Lord after his baptism, and our Saviour’s declaration to Nicodemus, of the necessity of baptism by 
water and the Spirit, as proof that confirmation is a divinely constituted rite, can hardly be trusted as a 
judicious controvertist, however multifarious or profound his learning. Not seldom would he be likely to 
impair the force of arguments really sound, by mingling them with others so obviously absurd and puerile. 

All these treatises, however, are full of learning ; and in many parts distinguished by great acuteness 
and ingenuity of argument ; while the “ Apology for the Authorized and Set Forms of Liturgy,” contains 
many splendid specimens of Taylor’s characteristic eloquence. 

The next considerable work which demands notice, and which first appeared in 1648, is his ‘ Liberty 
of Prophesying.” This, of all his controversial pieces, is the one by which his name is best known, and 
which has most endeared him to posterity. It is, as already stated, a defence of toleration, a doctrine 
then little understood and less practised. 

Though one of the earliest, and by far the most eloquent work, that had as yet appeared on this much 
controverted subject, it was by no means the first. The independents, to whom undoubtedly belongs the 
immortal honour of having first advocated, and of having first attempted to carry into practice, the princi- 
ples of toleration, had already published several tracts and sermons in defence of this doctrine. 

It is true that Jeremy Taylor’s work is a defence of toleration, yet those who should judge of it merely 
from a knowledge of other great works on the same subject, (more especially that of Locke,) would form a 
very erroneous conception of its nature. It differs from other works very materially, both in the nature of 
the arguments on which it lays the most stress and in the extent to which it advocates the doctrine itself. 
In some respects the toleration for which Taylor pleads, is far more limited than a just and enlarged view of 
the subject would demand, and in others more extensive than is contended for even by many of its advo- 
cates at the present day. A word or two on these points. 

As to his arguments, he has chiefly insisted on those which other writers on the same subject have con- 
sidered subordinate, while those which they justly regard as principal, he has nearly omitted altogether. 

Thus, while the generality of those who have advocated toleration, at least since Locke’s time, have 
founded their arguments principally on the inalienable right of all men to form their own opinions on the 
subject of religion, as irresponsible, except to the Supreme, for the exercise of their freedom of thought, Jeremy 
Taylor pleads for it principally on the grounds of the infinite difficulty, and, in many cases, absolute im- 
possibility, of ascertaming what is truth; and the consequent expediency and duty of treating differ- 
ences of opinion with enlarged charity and forbearance. He pleads for it from a deep compassion for 
human infirmities and frailty ; others, from a consciousness that such freedom is an inalienable prerogative 
of our nature. It follows, of course, from his mode of exhibiting and defending the doctrine, that his 
toleration would only extend to those subordinate and non-essential points, in which it may be absolutely 
impossible or exceedingly difficult to ascertain the truth; and that, consequently, if there are any funda- 
mental truths which may be deemed sufficiently plain to all, and about which there is little or no dispute, 
toleration is not to be extended to those who deny them. [Ὁ is precisely within these limits that he con- 
structs his theory. 

In consequence, as it was necessary, on his hypothesis, to draw the lne somewhere, he would ex- 
tend toleration to all who agree in the belief of the prime articles of the christian faith, as embodied in the 
Apostles’ creed, with the single exception of the clause respecting “ Christ’s descent into hell ;” leaving 
all at perfect liberty to form their own opinions on all subordinate points of doctrine and of church 
government. 

This theory, defective as it is, was, it must be confessed, an astonishing triumph of charity for that age, 
and, had it been fully acted upon, would, 2 those times, have been productive of as much practical benefit to 
the nation to which it was more immediately proposed, as a theory founded on principles far more compre- 
hensive and abstractedly more just; and for this simple reason, that in that age there were few who did. 
not agree in the fundamental. articles of the Apostles’ creed ; all the more bitter and intolerant feeling was 
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displayed precisely on those points, on which Taylor would have left every man to the liberty of his own 
reason. Still, however, viewed as a theory of toleration, irrespective of the peculiarities of the age and 
nation, it must be acknowledged to be exceedingly imperfect. It was this which induced us to observe, 
that a some respects, the toleration for which he pleads is far more limited than it ought to be. It is ob- 
vious that his theory extends no indulgence to those who should deny any of the prime articles of the 
Apostles’ creed, (a class of men who are now universally admitted to have as much right to toleration as any 
other classes of religionists, ) still less to those who should reject christianity altogether, or to the professors 
of a totally different system of religion. There are many passages of the work, however, which indicate 
that Jeremy Taylor was not far from more comprehensive views of the subject, and that he often found 
himself shackled by the limits he had imposed on himself. This is clearly apparent in his apologies 
for the “ΚΞ anabaptists’” and “ papists,” apologies which subjected him in many quarters to the severest 
censures. 

It is not difficult to trace the causes which induced Jeremy Taylor to found his plea for toleration, 
rather on the pity due to human frailty than on the rights of reason. It was another of the many instances, 
—some of which have been already referred to,—in which his philosophy was the fruit of his benevolence, 
and in which the instincts of an ardent and unfeigned charity, in the absence of more enlarged and com- 
prehensive speculation, led him at least a considerable distance on the road to truth. 

But it has been remarked, that if in one respect Jeremy Taylor’s theory was defective, and the tolera- 
tion for which he pleaded too limited, in another it is far more extensive than many of its advocates 
in the present day would approve. He goes so far as to contend, (as indeed might be inferred from the 
title of the work,) that no communion ought to impose on its ministers the belief of any other articles, 
than those fundamental ones on which he bases his whole scheme of toleration. Into this view he was 
naturally led by considering the question not merely as an advocate of the rights of men, but as a theolo- 
gian anxious for the growth and prosperity of the christian church. The mere advocate of the civil rights 
of men has done his duty on this great point, when he has vindicated their liberty to form and express their 
own opinions without reference to any particular system of religious belief. It is enough for him if no 
man imposes his peculiar opinions on his neighbour, and no communion its doctrines on another commu- 
nion. But the christian, viewing the whole subject in relation to the principles of that religion he pro- 
fesses, would go somewhat farther. It is, indeed, a general truth, that every community of men has an 
abstract right to admit and exclude its own members on its own terms; but Jeremy Taylor would have 
these terms as few and as simple as possible; not multiplied beyond the most apparent necessity, nor be- 
yond the candid interpretation of the great statute-book. Such a man would argue thus for the sake of 
the union and the consequent progress of the universal church. 

Whether Jeremy Taylor’s principles can ever be acted on to the fullest extent, with respect to the ad- 
mission or exclusion of the ministers or stated members of any particular communion, may admit of ques- 
tion; but there is little hazard in asserting, that they ought at least to regulate the intercourse of the 
ministers and members of differing communions, with one another. Viewed in this light, his system ex- 
hibits a profound knowledge of the great principles of evangelical charity, and forms an. illustrious mstance 
of the extent to which a sublime and eminently practical piety can sometimes overbear all the prejudices of 
a particular age and country, and anticipate that better order of things,—that reign of universal forbearance 
and love,—to which all things are tending. It may be confidently affirmed that the views of Jeremy Taylor 
on this subject are rapidly diffusing themselves in the present day. While religious communions continue 
to stand sullenly aloof from one another on points which they all mutually admit to be non-essential ; 
while their ministers refuse all interchange of offices; so long must they, when judged by the enlarged 
principles of the gospel, be accounted intolerant, whatever liberty they may allow to one another. They 
may not wish to impose their creed on other denominations of christians ; but so long as there is no sym- 
pathy, no communion, no interchange of kindness between the differing parties, so long are they violating 
the great principle of christian toleration. They may retain their different opimions; they may, they must 
form separate communions on those differences ; but whenever those differences are confessedly non-essen- 
tial, it ought not to prevent, and the time is coming when it will not prevent, a truly fraternal intercourse. 
Then, and not till then, will they be uly tolerant. 

Jeremy Taylor, after he had attained the honours of a bishopric, was charged with having at least 
partially abandoned the principles maintained in the “ Liberty of Prophesying,” in certain public dis- 
courses, more especially in his ‘‘ Sermon,” preached at the opening of the Parliament in Ireland. [Ὁ ap- 
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pears, however, to the present writer, as to Bishop Heber, that ‘Taylor cannot be justly charged with having 
materially modified any of his main opinions. The supposition has very probably flowed from the altered 
tone which Jeremy Taylor adopted. We all know that a total change of circumstances will make a won- 
derful difference in the mode of stating certain sentiments we still hold, as well as in the degree of zeal with 
which we defend them. It was not in human nature that Jeremy Taylor (and with all his excellencies, 
he was by no means exempt from our common frailties) should express himself, when raised to a bishopric, 
and, above all, severely annoyed by those very differences of religion for which he had claimed toleration, 
with the same earnestness and eagerness with which he expressed himself, when his own church was 
under a cloud, and a suppliant for that indulgence which she, in common with other communions, had so 
long denied to others. 

The “ Liberty of Prophesying ” is introduced by a beautiful dedication to Hatton, in which the writer 
briefly but most eloquently expounds the principles of the work. The work itself is divided into twenty- 
two sections. The first two are occupied in explaining the general principles on which his scheme of 
toleration is founded; the following seven, in showing that there is no certain judge of controversies ; 
neither “ scripture,” from the differing views of its interpreters ; nor “tradition,” nor “ councils,” nor “ the 
pope,” nor the “ fathers or writers ecclesiastical,” nor the church “ in its diffusive capacity.” The next 
three sections are employed in discussing the “ authority of reason,” and “the causes which render errors 
innocent in pious persons.” The thirteenth and fourteenth enjoin the conduct to be pursued “ towards 
those who differ from us ;” the fourteenth is a noble chapter on the origin of persecution. From the 
fifteenth to the twentieth sections, the author is engaged in showing within what limits the principle of 
toleration should be adopted by churches and governors, with an apology for the anabaptists and Roman 
catholics. The last two sections are thus entitled ; ‘“‘ The duty of particular churches in allowing commu- 
nion,” and, “ That particular men may communicate with churches of different persuasions, and how far 
they may do it.” 

Such is the general character and such the outline of this great work, There are some subordinate 
statements with which few would in this day agree, but which cannot be specifically noticed in the narrow 
limits of the present Essay. The whole work abounds in learning, and is full of Taylor’s sublime and 
characteristic eloquence. 

The next work of any considerable magnitude was, his “ Life of Christ, or the Great Exemplar.” As 
the “ Holy Living and Dying,” (which was published very shortly after it,) and the “‘ Contemplations on 
the State of Man,” are all mainly of a practical and devotional character, they will here be classed together, 
as they have many of the same general features of resemblance, and were intended to serve precisely the 
same great ends. 

To these works, more especially, are applicable certain observations which were made some few pages 
back, when speaking of Jeremy Taylor’s religious character. It was then mentioned, as a matter of regret, 
that the pious author did not always give sufficient prominence to those cardinal doctrines of the gospel, which 
lie at the basis of the whole christian system ; and, without which, precepts may be enjoined, indeed, but 
will never be fully obeyed. That Jeremy Taylor firmly believed all this ; that he was deeply impressed 
with the beautiful and symmetrical structure of the gospel, and the mutual subordination of all its parts,— 
is evident from numberless passages of his works ; still he is apt, in the works now under consideration, 
to introduce the grand and inspiring topics of the christian faith with too great a rarity; to insist on many* 


* These observations apply not so much to the ‘‘ Great Exemplar,” however, as to the “‘ Holy Living and Dying,” and 
the ““ Contemplations on the State of Man.” As a brief illustration, we may point to the following observations in the 
section on “‘ Contentedness in all Estates and Accidents,” We should like to know whether a bereaved parent or friend 
was ever very effectually consoled by such considerations as these. 

“ To cure which, [sorrow for a departed friend, ] we may consider, thatall the world must die, and therefore to be impatient 
at the death of a person, concerning whom it was certain and known that he must die, is to mourn, because thy friend 
or child was not born an angel; and, when thou hast awhile made thyself miserable by an importunate and useless grief, 
it may be thou shalt die thyself, and leave others to their choice, whether they will mourn for thee or no: but, by that 
time, it will appear, how impertinent that grief was, which served no end of life, and ended in thy own funeral. But 
what great matter is it, if sparks fly upward, or a stone falls into a pit; if that which was combustible be burned, or 
that which was liquid be melted, or that which is mortal do die? It is no more than a man does every day; for every 
night death hath gotten possession of that day, and we shall never live that day over again; and when the last day is come, 
there are no more days left for us to die.’—“ But (as concerning thy own particular) remove thy thoughts back to those 
days in which thy child was. not born, and you are now, but as then you was, and there is no difference, but that you had a 
son born: and if you reckon that for evil, you are unthankful for the blessing; if it be good, it is better that you had the 
blessing for a while, than not at all; and yet, if he had never been born, this sorrow had not been at all.”’ 
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of the very subordinate motives to obedience, at a length very disproportioned to their relative magnitude 
and importance ; and now and then, though not very often, to enforce great duties, or inculeate self-control, 
moderation, severity of manners, and contempt of the world, by a profuse employment of arguments, 
not false in themselves, but totally inefficacious ; arguments which would better befit the pages of those 
stoical moralists, whom he so lavishly quotes, than those of a christian theologian ; arguments which, if they 
are worthy of mention at all, might be glanced at with the utmost brevity ; so inconsiderable is the influence 
they exert, compared with those grand and overpowering motives which the gospel supplies, which ought 
ever to be the principal incentives to “* Holy Living and Dying,” and the never-ceasing subjects of those 
who would teach the way either to the one or the other. 

It may also be observed, that a more cautious style of eapression would have been eminently desirable 
in many instances, to guard his readers against the error and the danger of supposing that there is some 
meritorious efficacy in their good deeds, or that heaven may be purchased by a certain amount of prayers 
and alms. It is certain, that Taylor’s fixed and often repeated opinion was, that a christian’s obedience 
flows simply from.an unfeigned reception of the cardinal doctrines of the gospel, and derives its whole 
value from the efficacy of Christ’s work. It was stated m a preceding page that Jeremy Taylor was apt’ 
to express himself with extraordinary latitude and want of caution, and the causes of this peculiarity were 
pointed out ; there are, perhaps, few of the mstances of incautious expression referred to in the above work, 
which, when interpreted, as in all fairness they ought to be, by comparison with other portions of his 
writings, are not susceptible of a sound solution. Still there are some instances in which he cannot be 
vindicated from inconsistency of statement ; while there are many others, in which, though he may have 
meant well, he has not expressed himself wisely. 

To him, however, who peruses these works with correct views, and who habitually applies to them, as 
he goes on, the grand principles and doctrines of the gospel, there are few pieces of practical theology 
which may be rendered more profitable. They are evidently the productions of one who had attained very 
exalted views of that elevation and purity of character, which it is the object of christianity to form in all 
who embrace it; who himself panted to attain it; and who habitually, and diligently, and prayerfully used 
all those holy “ arts,” and “ instruments,” and ‘ methods,” which Infinite Wisdom has enjoined for the con- 
servation and increase of piety. They are the works of one who knew much of human nature—of its 
infirmities, and its temptations ; and of the whole science (and it is a profound one) of christian experience. 

The “ Life of Christ, or the Great Exemplar,” is as characteristic both of Jeremy Taylor’s peculiar 
excellences, and his peculiar defects, as any of his works ; and it may be added, that it is one in which the 
former appear in the most attractive, and the latter in their least repulsive, forms. The chief excellences of 
Jeremy Taylor do not, as is well known even to his most superficial readers, consist in continuity of thought, 
or regularity of method, but in detached passages of exquisite beauty. Now, as the work in question is, 
in fact, nothing more or less than a number of devout meditations on the principal incidents of our Saviour’s 
life, the qualities above mentioned are not much missed, because not much wanted. 

The title of the work, “ The History of the Life of Christ,” can give the reader but a very imperfect, 
or rather an erroneous, idea of its nature or its contents. The “ Great Exemplar,” by which it is gene- 
rally known, gives a much more correct impression. It is, as already stated, a series of devout reflections 
and meditations on the principal events in our Saviour’s history. It is almost wholly practical, and has 
scarcely an observation of a critical nature in it. Nay, the author not only makes no attempt to elu- 
cidate the critical difficulties of the gospel narrative, or to harmonize apparent discrepancies, or to arrange 
the events of Christ’s life in chronological order, but avails himself of the accounts, often most fabulous 
and absurd, which the traditions of the early ages have preserved respecting our Lord, his family, and his 
disciples. 

Many of these “ Discourses” are amongst the most beautiful and impressive specimens of Jeremy 
Taylor’s eloquence. And it may be remarked, as a proof of the exuberance and fertility of his mind, that 
many of those “ sections,” which are on subjects apparently the most barren, are rich in vigorous thought 
and beautiful illustration. It is impossible not to admire, with what felicitous art,—with what originality, 
—he will often found, on the most trivial fact of sacred history, a train of the most impressive reflection. 
The reader may easily see an illustration of this remark, by turning to discourse the first, section third, 
on the “ Duty of nursing Children in Imitation of the blessed Virgin Mother ;” or the discourse, section 
fourth, entitled “* Considerations of the Epiphany of the blessed Jesus by a Star, and the Adoration of Jesus 
by the Eastern Magi;” and to the thoughts on “ Meditation,” which, by the by, with the exception of 
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one or two incautious expressions, are characterized throughout by the profoundest wisdom, and the 
highest, because a sanctified and truly christian philosophy. 

The next work was the “ Holy Living and Dying; it is probably the production by which he is best 
known. Its object, as appears by the dedication, was to furnish the members of the church of England 
(“ then under a cloud”) with a “help ” to their piety and devotion, while unable to attend the regular 
ministrations of their own communion. It has very little in it, however, (and in this it resembles Jeremy 
Taylor’s other practical writings, ) which is not equally fit and equally unfit for every communion. 

The “ Holy Living” is divided into four chapters ; the first is occupied with the “ Consideration of the 
general Instruments and Means serving to a holy Life ;” the second is on “ Christian Sobriety ;” the third 
on “ Christian Justice ;” the last on “ Christian Religion.” There is obviously some peculiarity in this 
arrangement, which is, however, easily accounted for. The very title of the second and third chapters 
shows that Jeremy Taylor never intended that christian religion, taken in its widest sense, is something 
exclusive of christian sobriety and justice ; which are, in fact, only particular exhibitions of christian prin- 
ciples, in relation to certain personal and social duties. All the difficulty is avoided, by bearing in mind 
that Taylor here uses the word “ religion,” merely to designate its immediate acts and appropriate offices ; 
all those which relate to the intercourse between the soul and God. 

There is one false and pernicious speculation in this work, (at least so the present writer deems it, ) which 
deserves specific mention. Jeremy Taylor’s views on the subject of the sabbath were not such as have 
generally been held by the most sound divines. He believed that the command to observe any such 
day ceased with the Jewish dispensation ; and that it is no longer matter of positive institution. He still 
contended, however, that such observance was a christian duty, resting it on apostolic precedents, on the 
usages and sanction of christian antiquity, and on ecclesiastical authority. Such an admission as this 
neutralized, in his particular case, all the mischievous effects which might otherwise flow from such an 
opinion. The same view of the subject is defended at greater length in the third book of the “ Ductor 
Dubitantium.” 

The “ Holy Dying” is divided into four chapters; the first is entitled, “ A general Preparation towards a 
holy and blessed Death, by way of consideration ;” the second, “5. A general Preparation towards a holy 
and blessed Death, by way of exercise ;” the third, “ Of the State of Sickness, and the Temptations 
incident to it, with their proper Remedies ;” the fourth, ‘“‘ Of the Practice of the Graces proper to the 
State of Sickness, which a sick Man may practise alone.” 

The “ Contemplations on the State of Man in this Life, and in that which is to come,” is a posthu- 
mous work, and by no means equal to the “ Life of Christ,” or “ Holy Living and Dying.” It contains 
many passages of great splendour and beauty, but a more than usual display of vicious taste, a perverted 
rhetoric, and ill-applied learning. It is distributed into two books, corresponding to the great general 
divisions of the subject. Each book is prefaced by an address to the reader. 

A portion of his Evtavroc, or year of sermons, was his next publication of any considerable size. The 
observations now about to be made, apply equally to all his discourses. 

The “ Sermons ” of Jeremy Taylor are amongst the most valuable,—perhaps it might be affirmed that 
altogether they are the most valuable, of his writings. The reader has, however, been already fully forewarned 
that they are not strictly to be regarded as “ sermons” at all. Of the deficiencies of Jeremy Taylor’s genius 
in relation to pulpit eloquence, enough has been already said. If the remarks previously made be well founded, 
it could not but be expected that, considered strictly as discourses intended to convince and persuade, his 
sermons should be marked by very glaring defects. But the fact is, there is scarcely a single peculiarity 
of the sermon in them; there is no attempt at adaptation to a public audience. Nothing except the 
name, distinguishes them from compositions intended for the closet or the study. 

There is not one of them, it is true, which does not contain much that is admirable and impressive, and 
which no audience could hear without profit ; yet not only is there no special adaptation of such matter 
to a public discourse, not only might it with just as much propriety be introduced unaltered into theo- 
logical disquisitions intended for private reading ; but it is almost always combined with matter that ought 
by no means to be found in sermons at all. In none does he refrain from the most prodigal display of his 
erudition ; Greek and Latin strew the pages (more particularly those of the sermons entitled the ‘“* Mar- 
riage Ring,” “ Apples of Sodom,” and the “ House of Feasting”) as plentifully as in his works intended 
more especially for the learned. In none does he abstain from incidental discussion of the most profit- 
less subjects of speculation, if they chance to suggest themselves amidst more important matter. 
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It has indeed been plausibly conjectured by Bishop Heber, that the “ sermons” of Jeremy Taylor were 
not delivered precisely in the form in which they were printed ; that, in at least one respect, they were 
somewhat modified previous to publication. So profuse are his quotations from learned authors, that his 
biographer thinks it impossible that any man could be guilty of the absurdity of adducing them in the 
hearing of an illiterate audience ;* that they must, therefore, have been suppressed on the actual delivery of 
the “ sermons,” and introduced only when they were given to the world. It may be admitted, indeed, that 
there is considerable plausibility in this conjecture ; and if we were to measure the habits of that age by 
our own, or even by the dictates of common sense, the conjecture would appear abundantly probable. But 
so universal was the practice of learned quotation in those days, so infinitely absurd the tricks which pro- 
found erudition could play in the pulpit, that there appears nothing incredible in the supposition, that 
Jeremy Taylor interlarded his discourses, even when first delivered, with all the edifying scraps of Greek 
and Latin which are now found in them. Nor is he, after all, more frequently guilty of this practice (in 
proportion to his learning) than the generality of the preachers of the age. They, so far as we may judge 
by their writings, never spared their Greek and Latin any more than did Jeremy Taylor; the only differ- 
ence appears to have been, that they could not afford to be so profuse. They quoted up to the measure 
of their learning, and he up to the measure of his. 

If, then, we may judge by the universal practice of Taylor's contemporaries, the hypothesis of Bishop 
Heber is not sustained by sufficient proof; unless, indeed, we also imagine—of which there is not the 
vestige of any evidence, but decisive evidence to the contrary—that his contemporaries also restrained 
the flow of their learning when in the pulpit, and merely indulged it when preparing their discourses for 
the press. 

The most astounding fact connected with this practice is yet to be mentioned. There is but too con- 
clusive proof, that in many instances the taste of the audience was as vicious as that of the preacher. They 
were often not content with “sermons,” unless they were adorned with the spoils of at least two or three 
learned languages, nor thought themselves fully edified, unless they heard a few things which they could 
not understand. | 

Probably, the preachers of that day thought it a sufficient excuse for the practice, that the quotations 
with which they bedizened their sermons were generally translated as soon as uttered. Jeremy Taylor 
has almost universally adopted this custom in his printed sermons, and indeed in almost all his writings. 
This was, it may be conceded, some palliation of the folly ; but nothing can be urged as a sufficient 
justification of it. It is truly wonderful that it should have prevailed so generally and lasted so long. 

Jeremy Taylor’s “ sermons,” however, as already stated more than once, are not to be viewed as ser- 
mons, but as eloquent theological disquisitions, adapted to practical purposes and to private reading ; and 
in this point of view, they are well worthy of frequent and earnest perusal. They are, on the whole, pro- 
bably more thoroughly imbued with his characteristic excellences than any of his other writings, and have 
no more than the usual portion of his defects. As to these latter, some of the observations made on his 
‘¢ Life of Christ” apply with equal force to his “ sermons.” In these short pieces his irregularity of 
method and his abrupt transitions of thought, are of less consequence than in his larger works. 

The “ sermons” of Jeremy Taylor are sixty-four in all: of which the fifty-two which compose the 
Ev.avroc, and three of the ‘ supplementary sermons,” (published some time after the yearly course 
appeared, ) are on general subjects. The remaining nine were all preached on special occasions. 

All these sermons abound in detached passages of the sublimest and loftiest eloquence, on all those 
topics which, as already intimated in a previous part of this Essay, Jeremy Taylor was so peculiarly well 
qualified to treat. Though not free from occasional inaccuracies, and in some instances chargeable with 
serious inconsistencies of statement, they are full of the noblest christian philosophy ; of the most capti- 
vating descriptions of the grandeur and glory of the gospel, as a system for the renovation and purification 
of our nature ; of its tendencies to elevate and ennoble humanity ; of the beauty and glory of spiritual ex- 
cellence in all its forms ; of its universal harmony with the well-being of all intellectual existence. Nor has 
he shown himself less profoundly acquainted with all the deformity and obliquities of that depraved heart 
which the blessed system of the gospel was designed to renovate. He has furnished us with the most deeply 
affecting descriptions, not only of the more appalling exhibitions of wickedness and vice, but of those more 
subtle forms under which it lies hid in the recesses of the soul, and not unfrequently under the mask of a 


* These sermons were preached at Golden Grove, in Wales. 
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spurious virtue, or even in close alliance with excellence that 1s real. He has also, as in his other 
practical works, shown himself deeply skilled in christian experience, and in a knowledge of all the in- 
struments and methods of spiritual discipline, for attaining greater elevation of piety and higher degrees 
of holiness. 

The most splendid and eloquent of these wonderful discourses are, “ The Miracles of the Divine 
Mercy;” “ The Faith and Patience of the Saints, or the righteous Cause oppressed ;” “ Doomsday Book, 
or Christ’s Advent to Judgment ;” “ The descending and entailed Curse cut off ;” “ The Mercy of the 
Divine Judgments, or God’s Method of curing Simners ;’ “ The House of Feasting, or the Epicure’s 
Measures ;” “ The Apples of Sodom, or the Fruits of Sin ;” and “ The Foolish Exchange.” 

Amongst the most beautiful and impressive may be classed the “ Return of Prayers ;” “ The Flesh and 
the Spirit ;” “ The Righteousness evangelical described.” 

But those which, perhaps, are the most edifying and wnzformly excellent of the whole, are the sermons 
“ὁ On Growth in Grace, with its proper instruments and signs,” and “ Growth in Sin, or the several states 
and degrees of sinners, with the manner how they are to be treated.” It is smgular that his biographer has 
mentioned the latter of these with distinct approbation, but not the former ; whereas, as it appears to 
us, the former are far more excellent, though not perhaps quite so striking. They exhibit greater 
sobriety of style, as well as more uniform excellence of matter, than any other discourses in the whole 
series. 

The sermons on “ Christian Prudence,” more especially the first and second parts, and those on 
“Christian Simplicity,” are full of practical wisdom and of a truly sanctified philosophy. In the last 
sermon on “Christian Prudence,” he has an amusing opportunity of exemplifying the principles for 
which he is contending. In his advice as to “ choosing a religious guide,” he has, of course, occasion to 
refer to the peculiarities of many of the sects of the day: in so doing he has followed his own advice 
given in a preceding part of the discourse, “ that we should not by an indiscreet zeal cast ourselves into 
a needless danger,” and that we should often reprove the errors of others, not by a distinct mention of 
those who hold them, but by “ categorical propositions and abstracted declarations.” 

By the way, we may observe that this sermon has one not very complimentary reference to Milton. 
Amongst the imitators and successors of the Nicolaitans, the Carpocratians, the Gnostics, and “ all their 
impure branches,” he reckons those who maintain, “ that we are not tied to the law of commandments ; 
that the law of grace is a law of liberty ; and that liberty is to do what we list; that divorces are to be 
granted upon many and shght causes.” 

Perhaps the sermons most characteristic are those entitled “‘ The Marriage Ring, or the Mysteriousness 
and Duties of Marriage,” and the “ House of Feasting, or the Epicure’s Measures.” 

Of the sermons preached on special occasions, it is not necessary to say any thing further. That on the 
“ Gunpowder Plot” was his earliest publication, and though it has some fine passages, it is, as might be 
expected, far more strongly marked by his characteristic extravagancies and his florid rhetoric, than his 
subsequent productions. 

The “ Real Presence and Spiritual of Christ in the blessed Sacrament,” first published in 1655, and 
his “‘ Dissuasive from Popery,” which was the last considerable work of his life, but is introduced here 
as belonging to the papistical controversy, are by far the most successful of his polemical efforts. The 
former will more than sustain comparison with any of the works published on the much controverted 
subject on which it treats; and the latter is probably surpassed by no work in our language, if we except 
Chillineworth’s “ Religion of Protestants.” 

The former of these able treatises is divided into thirteen sections; the points he endeavours to establish 
are these: that “ transubstantiation is not warranted by scripture;” here he enters into a very full 
and acute examination of all the passages alleged in the controversy ; “ that it is against sense ;” ‘“ that 
it is wholly without or against reason ;” and “ that it was not the doctrine of the primitive church.” 
The most powerful sections are the fourth, fifth, and sixth, in which he examines the “ words of institu- 
tion ;” the ninth, in which he shows, from the universal language of scripture, that the words of institution 
are not to be interpreted literally but figuratively ; the tenth and eleventh, in which he shows that the 
doctrine he controverts is alike contradicted by the senses and by reason; and the twelfth, in which he 
most triumphantly proves that transubstantiation was not the belief of the primitive church. Here his 
immense learning is displayed to great advantage. 

It is a pity, however, that Taylor should have introduced the word “ veal” into his treatise at all. 
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Though the mnocence of his meaning is shown by the most abundant explanation, yet it is not true in 
any tolerable sense of the word “ veally,” that Christ’s body is really in the sacrament. All that he means 
is, as himself contends, that Christ’s body is fgwratively there ; which is just as much as admitting that 


’ 


he has used the word “ really” in an improper sense. 

The ‘“ Dissuasive from Popery,” as already intimated, was published, after Taylor’s elevation to the 
episcopal chair, at the request of the whole body of Irish bishops, who thought that some able and popu- 
lar treatise on the subject might be useful to the common people, and tend to abate the nuisance of 
popery. In requesting Jeremy Taylor to write such a treatise, they surely forgot either the object they had 
in view, or the character of the man to whom they applied. It was as though a deputation had waited on 
Sir Isaac Newton, with a request that he would be pleased to compile an elementary book of arithmetic for 
the use of the lower forms in schools. Even if Jeremy Taylor had produced the treatise they wanted, at 
the best it would have been only what a far inferior genius might have supplied quite as well. But admi- 
rable as Taylor’s genius was, it was not in his nature to write any thing of an “ ad populum” cast on 
such a subject. 

The result was such as might have been expected. The ‘“ Dissuasive” is a conclusive work on the 
subject on which it treats, but fit only for the learned ; and as little capable of being understood or appre- 
ciated by vulgar readers, as the “* Ductor Dubitantium.” [0 is divided ito two parts ; the second is pre- 
faced by an introduction, in which he replies to the animadversions of an anonymous popish antagonist, 
who had published some strictures on the first part. The first part consists of three chapters, in the first 
of which he shows that ‘‘ The doctrine of the Romish Church, in the controverted articles, is neither 
catholic, apostolic, nor primitive ;” in the second, that “ The Church of Rome, as it is at this day dis- 
ordered, teaches doctrines, and uses practices, which are in themselves, or in their true and immediate 
consequences, direct impieties, and give warranty to a wicked life ;” in the third, that “* The Church of 
Rome teaches doctrines, which in many things are destructive of christian society in general, and of 
monarchy in special; both which, the religion of the church of England and Ireland does, by her 
doctrines, greatly and christianly support.” Of these, the first chapter, as might be expected, shows 
Taylor's immense reading to the best advantage; though the second is, perhaps, on other grounds, the 
most powerful. Those sections which are entitled ‘On the Doctrine of Indulgences ;” “ Purgatory ;” 
‘¢ Public Prayer denied to the common people in a language they understand ;” ‘ On picturing God 
and the Trinity ;” ‘“* The Roman Doctrines of Repentance, Penances, and Satisfactions ;’ “ The Roman 
Doctors differ as to the efficiency of Indulgences ;’ “‘ Roman Errors in reference to Prayer ;” “ Effects 
of worshipping Images ;” are, perhaps, the most admirable. 

The second part is divided into two books, in which he views many of the same subjects under other 
aspects, and reiterates and confirms former statements. The sections on “ Traditions ;’ “ Of the suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures ;’ ‘* On the expurgatory Indices in the Roman Church ;’ “ On auricular 
Confession ;” are all excellent. 

The style of these treatises on the Roman catholic controversy is very superior to that of his other 
polemical pieces. It possesses both more polish and more vigour ; while the dull learning and dry argu- 
ment are relieved by much vivacity, wit, and humour. Some passages, as specimens of these qualities, 
have already been cited in a former part of this Essay. 

“‘ The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance,” as its very title imports, is partly theological and contro- 
versial, partly practical. In pursuance of this design, each section of the work is followed by some appro- 
priate meditation or prayer. 

It is this work which contains Taylor’s singular speculations on the subject of origmal sin. They form 
the seventh chapter. On this chapter a few remarks will be made, after the general merits and defects of 
the work have been briefly pointed, out. 

To none of Jeremy Taylor’s pieces are those remarks which have been already made on Taylor's charac- 
ter, as a theologian, more completely applicable, than to the present ; it is most strongly marked both by 
his peculiar defects as a speculative writer and by his excellences as a teacher of practical piety. Much 
of what is purely controversial and doctrinal is false, or, at best, dubious; while the large portion 
of what is practical is calculated to be eminently useful. So much is this the case, that even his errors, 
with respect to the doctrine of “ original sin,” are in a great measure neutralized, by the strong admissions 
which, when simply inculcating the lessons of piety, he often makes of human weakness and depravity, and 
of the absolute necessity of the illumination and influences of divine grace, to renovate and purify our 
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‘nature. Under the deep and humbling consciousness of human infirmity he forgets, or seems to forget, his 
speculative theology. 

The work is divided into ten chapters, the first of which treats of the “‘ Foundation and Necessity of 
Repentance ;” the second, “ΟΥ̓ the nature and definition of Repentance ; and what parts of duty are 
signified by it in Holy Scripture : the third, “‘ Of the distinction of Sins, mortal and venial ; in what sense 
to be admitted ; and how the smallest sins are to be repented of. and expiated ;” a chapter in which he. 
explodes; in an admirable manner, the absurd distinctions of the papists ; the fourth treats of “ actual single 
sins, and what repentance is proper to them ;” the fifth, ‘‘ of habitual sins, and their manner of eradication 
and cure, and their proper instruments of pardon ;” the sixth and seventh, on “ concupiscence and original 
sin ; and whether or no, or how far, we are bound to repent of it ;” the eighth, “ of sins of infirmity ;” the 
ninth, “ of the effect of repentance ; namely, the remission of sins ;” the last, “ of ecclesiastical penance, 
or the fruits of repentance.” 

Of these, the first, the second, third, fourth, and eighth, are decidedly the best. Section the second, of 
the first chapter, “ of the possibility or impossibility of keeping the precepts of the gospel,” is on the 
whole exceedingly acute, and contains statements and admissions which, pursued to their legitimate conse- 
quences, virtually refute his theory on the subject of original sin. Most of the other chapters contain 
many things which are decidedly erroneous ; many others which must be received with caution ; and many 
more still, which are stated with that want of precision which has so often been represented as characteristic 
of this great writer, and as demanding, in every reader who would do him justice, eminent candour, an 
enlarged acquaintance with his works, and a liberal interpretation of particular points. 

The manner in which he introduces the subject of “ original sin,” in this treatise, a subject which 
might, at first sight, appear to have no immediate connection with its principal topics, is sufficiently 
apparent from the statement just given of its contents. The slightest glance at that statement shows how 
the seventh chapter is connected with the rest. Taylor was led into the discussion by the desire of 
ascertaining whether original sin be a ““ sin” in the ordinary sense of that word, and whether, as a con- 
sequence, man is or is not obliged to repent of it. 

That “ original sin” is not “sm” in the ordinary sense of the word ; that in this connection it 15 used 
in a peculiar and technical sense ; that it is not the best word that could have been employed for the pur- 
pose ; and that, as “original sin ” is not sin in the ordinary sense, no man can repent of it in the ordinary 
sense of repentance,—are points, which are now almost universally conceded by theologians on both sides 
of this intricate question. And, perhaps, a candid interpretation of the language of those whom Taylor 
opposed, might have convinced him that, even in his day, there was sufficient agreement on these points, to 
absolve him from the necessity of discussing such a topic in a “ Treatise on Repentance.” He appears, 
however, to have thought otherwise. 

The principal cause of Jeremy Taylor’s errors on this subject are sufficiently apparent from a careful 
perusal of his treatise. It is evident that he was driven to adopt the extreme opinions by his horror of 
those who had really, or as he imagined, pushed the doctrine of original sin to pernicious and dangerous 
consequences ; especially those who contended that even infants might be eternally condemned for the 
transgression of our first parents. That there have been some theologians who have maintained this fearful 
paradox, we admit ; and such men Jeremy Taylor has satisfactorily confuted, by arguments which, it need 
not be said, have nothing to do with his peculiar theory of original sin. That there have been a still greater 
number of theologians, who have expressed themselves with most eminent want of caution, and even with 
culpable negligence on this subject, we are as little disposed to deny. Still we cannot help thinking that, 
tin the majority of instances, carelessness and negligence are all with which they are chargeable, and that 
they would have recoiled, as cordially as did Taylor himself, from the horrible consequences which he 
attaches to their doctrine. This seems evident from the fact that, if we may judge from the general strain 
of their writings, they by no means contend that Adam’s posterity are condemned trrespectively of their 
own moral state, or the actual development of the evil tendencies of our common nature ; clearly showing, 
that when they say that all are condemned in Adam as the federal head of his race, they only mean that, 
as all his posterity morally resemble him, it is just to treat them as he is treated ; that he is with propriety 
regarded as a specimen of the class; that, consequently, if any individual of our race could be found, who 
had lived in undeviating obedience to the Divine law, he would in no sense be condemned for Adam’s sin; 
in other words, that none are finally condemned for Adam’s sin alone. 

This great truth is, we believe, now generally admitted both by Calvinists and Arminians. If there are 
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any who deny it, it may be freely conceded that they fall under the triumphant arguments by which Jeremy 
Taylor has refuted this enormous error. 

If Taylor had stopped here, he would have done well; but in the prosecution of his argument he has gone 
much further. In his eagerness to vindicate the Divine government, he has been betrayed into speculations 
by no means necessary to the refutation of the errors which filled him with such mdignation ; speculations 
equally at variance with Scripture and with fact; and which, even if admitted to be founded in truth, 
would leave this stupendous difficulty just where they found it. 

His theory is briefly this :—that man’s nature is totally untouched by the fall: that he now enters 
the world in precisely the same state in which Adam first came from the hand of his Creator ; with neither 
more nor less of moral excellence ; with an equal power of standing or of falling ; that the great advantage 
which Adam possessed was not in any original superiority of nature, but in certain “ supernatural” com- 
munications of grace bestowed, so long as he continued obedient, over and above all those native endow- 
ments which belonged to him as a creature: that, on his fall, these supernatural communications were 
withdrawn, and have never been vouchsafed to his descendants. Of this reasoning, it may be safely 
affirmed, first, that the premises are all pure assumptions ; and secondly, that even if they were not so, 
they would leave the main difficulties of the question still unsolved. 

As to the premises,—tt is needless to remind the reader that the Scripture says not one syllable of these 
‘¢ supernatural endowments,” with which God is supposed to have succoured the originally infirm nature 
of our first parent ; a nature which, on Taylor’s hypothesis, God himself is supposed to have created as 
weak as our own. ‘This supposition, as will be hereafter shown, has as disastrous an aspect on the 
Divine attributes of goodness and benevolence, as the errors which, on these very grounds, it was Taylor’s 
avowed object to confute.—It may, moreover, be remarked, that the general strain of Scripture, fairly and 
honestly interpreted, inevitably leads to the supposition that the nature of Adam was originally transcend- 
ently superior to what it was after his fall, or than that which any of his descendants have possessed 
since. 

But these premises, even if facts, would leave the main difficulties of the question just where they were. 

In the first place, it may be observed that if obedience is, as Taylor contends, impracticable, ¢mpos- 
sible, without such supernatural aids as Adam possessed ; in other words, if man is created with such a 
nature as that his disobedience is inevitable, unless he be succoured with such “ grace” as God has not 
vouchsafed, then it will be to the full as difficult to vindicate the justice and goodness of God in having 
created such a being, and still more in punishing him for disobedience, to him inevitable, as in the 
conduct which the more received hypotheses on the subject of original sin impute to the Divine Being. 
Secondly, it is evident that Taylor's hypothesis really supposes man’s nature as deeply injured by the 
“ original transgression,” as does that of his opponents ; for if, as he imagines, those supernatural aids which 
were vouchsafed to Adam, were sufficient to compensate for all the deficiencies of nature, and that they 
would have been vouchsafed to his descendants, had he not fallen, it is obvious that the injury inflicted on 
them is as great as though their very nature had received the shock which it is truly supposed to have 
received. So long as man is placed by Adam’s fall in circumstances which render his sinning mevitable, 
(as Taylor admits,) it little matters whether this is immediately occasioned by an eaternal or an inter- 
nal injury ; by the withdrawal of preternatural graces or by an actual depravation of our native faculties. 

Indeed, so long as the great fact is admitted, (as it now usually is,) that man, by the fall of Adam, is 
such or so situated, that he will as surely sin as that he exists; the great difficulty remains where it was, 
whatever hypothesis be formed as to the mode in which the injury has been sustained. That difficulty is, 
—to show how it can consist with justice and equity, that the moral state of one being should be ine- 
vitably determined by his dependence on another. That such is the case with man, is abundantly proved 
by fact, and is confirmed by a thousand analogous cases, which present themselves throughout the whole 
of created nature, the great law of which is mutual dependence. ‘The virtue and the vice, the joys and 
the sorrows, the happiness and the misery of this: lower creation are intertwined in one inextricable web. 
The difficulty is evidently to be met, not by the construction of any such unsatisfactory hypothesis as 
that of Jeremy Taylor. The only answer of which the case admits,—and even in our present imperfect 
state of knowledge, it is sufficient to confirm our faith, if not to satisfy our curiosity,—is, that no man will 
be condemned for original sin alone, but for sins which, even with all our infirmities and all our natural 
depravity, it was our duty to have avoided and our guilt that we have committed. 

Precisely the same observations apply to the controversies which have been carried on with respect to 
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the extent of the injury sustained in consequence of the original transgression. The question of the 
ἐς more or the less ” is surely of little importance, so long as all admit, that the mjury is of swch a nature 
as inevitably leads to a state of transgression, which, without the redeeming efficacy of the gospel, will 
for ever exclude us from the favour of God. An aggravation of this, it might be imagined, it would be 
not very easy to conceive ; and as to any extenuation of it, while this tremendous consequence remains, 
—all that can be offered is less than the dust in the balance. On this point we cannot refrain from 
citing the judicious observations of Bishop Heber. 


ἐς The fact is, indeed, that with the allowances which all these divines have made,—the difference between their view 
of man’s corruption, and that which is taken by the Calvinists, is not, as to any practical consequence, worth disputing. 
Both sides allow that man is so far fallen as to be unable, without grace, to rise to heaven or escape everlasting punishment ; 
and Taylor, in particular, has, in many of his argumentative and all his devotional passages, admitted, in the humblest 
language, his vileness, his helplessness, his worthlessness. But, if the ruin be effectual, it signifies little whether it be 
total ; and if man is by nature the heir of wrath, it is a question of very inferior importance, whether there may or may not 
be some scattered good qualities yet remaining about him, which may make a difference in his final lot, so far at least as a 
mitigation of punishment.” 


In attempting to get rid of the main difficulty against the hypothesis that our nature is still just what 
it was before the fall,—namely, the wntversal wickedness of human nature, Jeremy Taylor falls into an 
amusing fallacy. He reasons in a circle. He argues that this universal wickedness is the effect of “ evil 
education and immoral examples ;’ as though these were any thing more than particular exhibitions of 
that very depravity of which they are offered as a sufficient solution, or, as though an effect could be the 
cause of itself. At the very best, such a statement only removes the difficulty one step further back, 
reminding one of that sage system of Indian cosmogony, in which the earth is represented as upborne on 
the back of an elephant and the elephant on an enormous tortoise. The question immediately returns, 
“ And what supports the tortoise?” In like manner, it may be asked in the present case, What causes 
that wniversal prevalence of evil education and evil example, which are supposed to account for the uni- 
versality of human wickedness ? 

It has been already remarked, that this incautious speculation was of little consequence in Taylor’s 
particular case ; his deep and unfeigned humility, his habitual and profound consciousness of his own in- 
firmities, and of the difficulties which impede all progress in holiness and virtue, prevented the pernicious 
effects which might otherwise have followed from his system, and serve to show how far asunder a man’s 
speculative belief and his practical sentiments may often be. In this instance, he reminds one of what he 
himself beautifully observes of certain classes of religionists, in his sermon on “ The Miracles of the Divine 
Mercy,” “that they are often innocently and invincibly mistaken, and mean nothing but truth; and that 
while in the simplicity of their heart they talk nothing but error, in the defiance and contradiction of 
their own doctrines, they live according to its contradictory.” 

The “ Ductor Dubitantium, or Rule of Conscience,” which is the last work which demands any particu- 
lar observations, is the most voluminous of all Jeremy Taylor’s productions, yet of inferior practical utility 
to almost any of the rest. It is that on which he expended most time and labour ; that in which his great 
genius and his prodigious learning are most prodigally displayed; above all, it was the work to which he 
himself looked as the basis of his fame, and which he accordingly elaborated with the most unwearied 
diligence. 

In this expectation he completely deceived himself ; for there is not a production of his pen which is not 
more read than this great work of casuistry. His error, however, consisted in an ill choice of his subject, 
not in his mode of treating it. A minute treatise on casuistry is not to be rendered attractive; there is a 
radical vice in the subject, which no power of genius can fully obviate. Jeremy Taylor, indeed, has done 
all that mortal man could do to enliven and adorn it; but not even the magic of his genius could render it 
generally interesting. It is sufficient praise, that it is by far the least repulsive work on the subject that 
has ever been given to the world. 

One great reason of the general neglect into which this work has fallen, is, that people no longer feel an 
interest in by far the greater number of the discussions to which it relates. In his estimate of the import- 
ance of such discussions, Jeremy Taylor committed a great error. 

The fact is, he thought that the nation stood in much greater need of casuistry, than was really the 
case. It was true, indeed, (as he complains,) that protestants had generally neglected the study of 
this unmviting science, and that, while the Romish church, with whose writers he was so familiar and 
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from whom he contracted much of his taste for casuistical theology, possessed numberless works on this 
subject, protestants could hardly point to one. He should have remembered, however, that this very 
neglect was, if not the result of a deliberate judgment of the comparative insignificance of the science, a 
necessary consequence of a return to the simplicity of the christian system as developed in the New Tes- 
tament, and a hearty adoption of those comprehensive laws of morals, which it has delivered to us ;—laws 
which, for the most part, are of such easy application to the actual circumstances of life. It is true, that 
in the infinite complexity and ever-changing relations of human affairs, there will still be, even in spite of 
the most attentive study of the great rules of the New Testament, aye, or even of the most voluminous sys- 
tems of casuistry, many cases of much intricacy and of difficult solution. ‘These, however, will form a 
very small proportion, compared with those to which the great principles of the New Testament are im- 
mediately applicable ; while even of these exceptions, there are few on which the judgment cannot come 
to a satisfactory decision, if the heart be but sincere and honest in its inquiries after truth; and, above 
all, if it be rendered (as it will be by such a disposition) anxious to take the safe side of every practical 
difficulty, and willing rather to forego some advantage, than snatch at it with a possible violation of what 
is right. And as to difficulties connected with religion,—the subject which has hitherto been far more 
fruitful of casuistical discussion than any other,—there is hardly a single case of importance that is not 
determined by a simple recurrence to the divine simplicity of the New Testament. He who habitually 
believes that ““ God looketh on the heart ;” that thence are the “ fountains of life ;” that the essence of 
good and evil actions is the motive from which they are performed ; that the circumstances of actions are 
always less important than the actions themselves; that the means derive their sole dignity and value from 
the end, and not the end from the means; that though the external duties of religion are all to be per- 
formed, it is purely to promote the spiritual life of the soul, and that, consequently, their importance is 
always to be estimated by the great purpose they are designed to serve; and above all, that in doubtful 
cases it is always better to lose a little than to endanger all; to take always that road which we know is 
nearest to heaven and to greater degrees of purity and holiness than one of the direction of which we are 
in a degree uncertain ;—he, who habitually carries with him these principles, and a few more of like com- 
prehensive import, may safely dispense with the wearisome discussions and frivolous distinctions of a minute 
and uuprofitable casuistry. These are the “ great lights’ which rule the day, and, so long as they are above 
the horizon, render needless that dim and boli light which is all that can reach us hai the ἀπ ἡμννν 
luminaries of casuistical science. 

Thus, then, if protestants neglected this science, it was because the grand principles they embraced 
placed them above the necessity of frequently appealing to it. They had removed into a well-built and - 
commodious habitation, and no longer needed the clumsy buttresses which were necessary to support the 
vast, ill-compacted, and rumous tenement of the church of Rome. 

But when, as amongst the ancient Jews, or in the Romish church, all the above grand principles of 
ethics are subverted ; when vice and virtue are subjected to weight and measure ; when duties are ex- 
changed and bartered, like any other commodities ; when merit and holiness are bought and sold by the 
pound and the bushel ; when the external circumstances of actions are magnified into greater importance 
than the actions themselves ; when the modes of duty are represented as more essential than the duties of 
which they are the instruments or the expressions; when the great object of the whole system of religion 
is not only to enable men to do all, however doubtful, that they may lawfully do, but even to encourage 
them in doing what is unlawful with a secure conscience, and to reconcile eternal felicity with every earthly 
gratification; and when for this purpose recourse is had to an infinity of subtle distinctions ;—it is no won- 
der that books of casuistry are multiplied, and that guides are rendered necessary for threading those 
intricate and mazy labyrinths, which themselves have first constructed to perplex mankind. The former 
evil is a necessary consequence of the latter; such voluminous casuistry is an artificial remedy for difficul- 
ties equally artificial. As the whole system is full of snares for the conscience, so it was necessary to 
invent methods of releasing it from its perpetual entanglements and perplexities. But protestants, no 
longer exposed to the same dangers, no longer need the same securities. In consequence, a comparatively 
small part of Jeremy Taylor’s work is taken up with those matters which, in the books of the Romish 
casuists, constitute the principal part of the cases of conscience. 

The “ Ductor Dubitantium” is divided into four books. The first treats of ‘“‘ Conscience, the kinds of 
it, and the general rules of conducting them.” Under this he treats, in distinct chapters, “ Of the Rule of 
Conscience in general ;” ‘“ Of the right or sure Conscience ;” “‘ Of the confident or erroneous Conscience ;” 
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ἐς Of the probable or thinking Conscience ;” “ Of a doubtful Conscience ;” and “ Of a scrupulous Con- 
science.” 

These chapters, on the whole, form, in the view of the present writer, the most valuable part of the 
work. Bishop Heber prefers the last book, on the “causes of good and evil; their limits and circum- 
stances ; their aggravations and diminutions;” but though very admirable, few, we apprehend, will think 
it equal to the first, either in general merit or practical utility ; not to mention that these introductory 
chapters contain, either directly or by implication, most of what is found in the last book. The general 
remarks about to be made on the one, however, will apply to both. 

The first book, it will be seen, is in fact preliminary to what is, more strictly speaking, the casuistical 
portion of the work ; and the last is supplementary. But it is precisely this circumstance which renders 
these books so interesting and vaiuable; they are taken up, for the most part, in the discussion and estab- 
lishment of great general principles,—principles to be afterwards applied to particular cases. They may, 
consequently, be read with benefit by every body. Indeed, as Jeremy Taylor aptly and wittily observes, at 
the close of the chapter on a doubtful conscience, “ these advices or discourses of conscience in general, 
are intended but as directions how to take our physic, and what order to observe ‘ in diebus custodiz ;’ but 
the determining the several doubts is like preparing and administering the medicines, which consist of very 
many ingredients.” 

Throughout these preliminary discussions, Jeremy Taylor contends for the great principle—without 
which, indeed, any consistent theory of human duty is impossible—that conscience, that is, the conviction 
that such and such actions are a duty, always ob/iges, whether it be rightly informed or not. The 
firmness with which he grasps this great maxim, shows that he had profoundly considered the whole ques- 
tion of the grounds of human obligation, and forms a striking contrast to the hesitating and contradictory 
manner in which many ethical writers have held the same doctrine.* It is true that, at first sight, 7¢ appears 
a dangerous admission, that conscience binds to the performance of an action intrinsically wrong, and con- 
sequently absolves from guilt in reference to that particular action performed at sucha bidding. Yet all 
danger is removed by the consideration, that though no man is bound to attain clearer views of truth than he 
can, and consequently cannot be blamed for doing what his conscience, at the very time of action, sincerely tells 
him it is his duty to do, he is answerable for every instance in which he has neglected the proper means 
and opportunities of rightly informing himself or in which he has willingly shut his eyes, lest he should be 
set right; that wherever the action need not be immediately performed, he is bound to reconsider the 
grounds of it; that in all cases of habitual conduct, where the slightest doubt remains within or is sug- 
gested from without, he is bound to traverse the reasons of his conduct and to-hold himself always ready 
to receive fresh light from whatsoever quarter it may be offered; that so far as he neglects any of these 
means of informing his conscience, he is accessory to its abuse; and, by consequence, in that degree, 
guilty ; and that it is only absolutely unavoidable error which absolves the man from all eullt, both as 
regards the intrinsically evil action which he performs, and the mental process by which he arrived at the 
conclusion that he ought to perform it. Whenever this absolutely unavoidable error does exist indeed, the 
man is absolved from all guilt; and by parity of reason, his guilt is diminished as his opportunities of 
correct information were small, and the difficulties of attaining it great. To say otherwise, is to contradict 
all the cardinal principles of morals ; it is to affirm that a man is guilty of what he cannot avoid ; and that 
not only moral but physical necessity may be compatible with crime. The above great principles, 
therefore, Jeremy Taylor firmly holds throughout the whole of these preliminary books on Conscience ; 
and they have imparted unusual clearness and consistency to his speculations. They have shed a guiding 
light over many of the intricate questions which come under discussion in the subsequent parts of the 
work. 

The most valuable portions of these preliminary chapters appear to us to be,—tule 111. chap. i., on which 
he gives cautions against mistaking “ prejudice or passion, fancy and affection, error or illusion, for con- 
science ;”—rule iii. chap. ii., entitled, “The practical Judgment of a Right Conscience is always agreeable 
to the speculative determination of the Understanding ;” in which will be found the admirable discussion 
already referred to, on the limits of faith and reason;—rule viii. of the same chapter, entitled, ‘‘ He that 
sins against a right and sure Conscience, whatever the instance be, commits a great sin, but not a double 


* A highly intelligent friend lately pointed out to the present writer a beautiful Latin ode of the great Barrow, in which 
he as fully and fearlessly maintains the same fundamental principle. It is entitled, “« Conscientia erronea obligat,’’ and 
will be found in the eighth volume of the octavo edition of his Works, published at Oxford, 1830. 
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one ;” and in which he confutes the notion of the Roman casuists, that it was lawful for a judge, or other 
public functionary, to act against the conscience, provided such conduct was according to law ;—the close 
of rule ix. of the same chapter, im which he examines, with great acuteness, “ what changes may be 
made in moral actions by the persuasion and voice of conscience,” and in which he establishes the im- 
portant principle, ‘‘ that conscience hath power in obligations and necessities, but not so much nor so 
often in permissions ;” in other words, that we must do what she commands, but it does not follow that 
we are always right in doing all that she does not condemn. 

The most impressive parts of chap. 111. are,—rule ii., “* An erroneous Conscience binds us to Obedience ;” 
—tule iu. that “ An erring Conscience is a cause of Sin;”—rule iv. “ That it is a greater Sin to do a good 
Action against our Conscience, than an evil Action in obedience to it ;”’—rule vi. “ That Conscience is 
to be obeyed even against the Command of our Superiors.” 

The most valuable rules in the fourth chapter, which is on “ The probable or thinking Conscience,” are, 
—the second, entitled ‘ A probable Conscience may be made certain ;”—the fourth, “* An Opinion specu- 
latively probable is not always practically the same ;’—the sixth, ‘‘ While two Opinions remain equally 
probable, the last Determination is to be made by collateral Inducements ;’—and the fifteenth, “‘ The pro- 
bable Sentence of a prudent Man is more than a probable Warranty to Actions otherwise undeterminable.” 

The fifth chapter is “* Of a doubtful Conscience,” and every part of it is well worthy of attentive perusal. 
But, perhaps, the most judicious, and certainly the most eloquent, of these introductory chapters, is the 
last, which is on “ The scrupulous Conscience,” the whole of which is excellent. 

These admirable chapters do not contain any great principles absolutely false, yet they contain some false 
applications of principles in themselves true. Of these the chief which occur to us are, his incautious 
admission that it is not absolutely unlawful to enter on the ministry, the party having for the first and im- 
mediate design temporal support and maintenance ;* his equally incautious admission that it is allowable in 
some cases to attempt to persuade men to the belief of a true proposition, by arguments with which the party 
himself is not persuaded, and which he believes are not sufficient ;+ his strange admission, in the same 
rule, (and after much admirable reasoning on the same subject,) “that it is in some cases right to frighten 
children and fools, and all those whose understanding is little better,” by false terrors, “ to their own good,” 
if the matter cannot be managed in a better way. His language is curious enough. 


** To children and fools, and all those whose understanding is but a little better, it hath been in all ages practised, that 
they be affrighted with mormoes and bugbears, that they may be cozened into good. But this is therefore permitted, 
because other things which are real, certain, or probable, cannot be understood or perceived by them: and therefore these 
things are not to be permitted, where it can well be otherwise. If it cannot, it is fit that their understandings should be 
conducted thither where they ought to go, and by such instruments as can be useful.” 


To these may be added, some parts of rule v. of the first chapter of the third book, in justification of 
certain instances of fraud and deception. 

The titles of the remaining books are as follows :—‘ Of the Laws Divine, and all collateral obligations.” 
—‘“ Of human Laws, their obligation and relaxation ; and of the collateral, indirect, and accidental bands 
of Conscience.” —‘“ Of the Nature and Causes of Good and Evil, their limits and circumstances, their 
agoravations and diminutions.” 

Of the contents of these books it is hardly necessary to offer any distinct analysis. The most tempting 
bill of fare, which the most enthusiastic admirers of such delicacies—and there are not many such epicures 
in our days—could prepare for the reader, would be totally insufficient to stimulate his languid appetite. 
The reason is obvious. Though these “books” contain many discussions of a curious, and some of an 
important nature, a very large proportion of them turn on matters which, however interesting in the days of 
Taylor, are totally insignificant in ours. Many of the popular prejudices which then gave rise to scruples 
of conscience, exist no longer ; and many of the errors which then lingered in the public mind, errors so 
inveterate that nothing but the revolution of ages could remove them, have yielded to the progress of public 
opinion. Thus, for example,—whether it be ‘‘ lawful or not to eat blood-puddings ;” whether there be any 


* In rule v. chap. ii. entitled, “‘ When two motives concur to the determination of an action, whereof one is virtuous 
and the other secular, a right conscience is not prejudiced by the mixture.” The general strain of the section accords with 
truth. 

+ In rule vi. chap. ii—Yet the principal part of the rule is excellent. 
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sufficient reason to “ forbid cousins-german to marry ;’* whether the Jewish sabbath is of perpetual observ- 
ance or the christian sabbath designed to supersede it; whether it is lawful under any circumstances to 
worship images ; whether the people are entitled to partake of the eucharist in both kinds or only in one ; 
whether the pope or any one else ‘‘ has any power to dispense in the laws of Christ ;” whether the Lent 
fast has any claim to be considered either as a tradition or canon apostolical ; whether bishops and priests 
may marry ;+ whether passive obedience and non-resistance are duties of the subject or not, (for the affirma- 
tive of which Jeremy Taylor, as a devoted loyalist, most strenuously contends, ) are questions which will 
minister matter of scruple to very few in the present day. All the above questions, with the exception of 
the last, Taylor decides, it is true, according to the principles of truth and of common sense; but then, unfor- 
tunately for his popularity, the bulk of mankind in the present day do not need such elaborate reason to 
convince them. In all these books, however, more especially the third, which treats of “‘ Human Laws 
and their Obligations,” the philosophical spirit of Jeremy Taylor is constantly displaying itself; he is 
perpetually ascending from matters of transient or local interest to principles of universal and permanent 
importance. 

Such is a brief view of the principal productions of this extraordinary genius. ‘There are two or three 
smaller pieces, such as his “ Discourse on Friendship” (on the whole one of the happiest efforts of his 
pen); his posthumous piece, entitled ‘ Christian Consolations ;” his “ Divine Institution of the Office 
Ministerial ;” his “ Rules and Advices for the Clergy ;” and his ‘‘ Golden Grove ;” on which it is not 
deemed necessary to offer any further observations. They are all, however, worthy of perusal, for Jeremy 
Taylor’s most casual productions are all impressed with the peculiar, the characteristic splendours of his 
genius. 


* This question, as sufficiently appears by the elaborate manner in which Jeremy Taylor has treated it, ministered 
matter of scruple to many in that day. Such is the force of prejudice. There are still some absurd prejudices more 
or less prevalent with respect to the ‘‘ prohibited degrees of marriage,’’ fostered by certain parts of the canon law; these 
prejudices, however, are fast yielding, like those which once respected “ the marriages of cousins-german.”’ 

+ These, and a great many other questions, which properly belong to the popish controversy, are incidentally treated by 
Taylor in this great work; clearly showing the truth of a remark previously made,—that to “ protestants ’’ works of such a 
nature are of comparatively little utility. Taylor is obliged to seek for the very illustrations of his principles, amongst the 
abuses of the Romish church,—abuses which have alone rendered the subtleties of casuistry necessary. His reasonings 
are, consequently, useful principally to persons in danger of falling into Romish errors, or who have been only partially 
reclaimed from them. It is needless to say that this class of persons was much larger in the days of Jeremy Taylor than 
in our own.—These observations apply more particularly to the second and some parts of the third books. 
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LORD BISHOP OF DOWN: WHO DECEASED AT LISBURN, AUGUST 13, 1667. 


BY GEORGE RUST, Ὁ. Ὁ. LORD BISHOP OF DROMORE. 


1 Jonn τη. 2. 
It doth not yet appear what we shall be. 


Groriovs things are spoken in Scripture concerning the future reward of the righteous; and all the 
words that are wont to signify what is of greatest price and value, or can represent the most enravish- 
ing objects of our desires, are made use of by the Holy Ghost, to recommend unto us this transcendent 
state of blessedness: such are these: “ Rivers of pleasures; a fountain of living water; a treasure 
that can never be wasted, nor never taken from us; an inheritance in light; an incorruptible crown; a 
kingdom; the kingdom of God, and the kingdom of Christ; the kingdom of glory; a crown of glory, 
and life, and righteousness, and immortality ; the vision of God; being filled with all the fulness of 
God; an exceeding eternal weight of glory,” καθ᾽ ὑπερξολὴν εἰς ὑπερξολὴν αἰώνιον βάρος δόξης, words 
strangely emphatical, that cannot be put into English; and if they could, they would not be able to 
convey to our minds the notion that they design; for it is too big for any expressions: and, after all 
that can be said, we must resolve with our apostle, “ It does not yet appear what we shall be.” 

At this distance, we cannot make any likely guesses or conjectures at the glory of that future 
state. Men make very imperfect descriptions of countries or cities, that never were there themselves, 
nor saw the places with their own eyes. It is not for any mortal creature to make a map of that 
Canaan that lies above; it is, to all us that live here on the hither side of death, an unknown country, 
and an undiscovered land. It may be, some heavenly pilgrim, that, with his holy thoughts and ardent 
desires, is continually travelling thitherward, arrives sometimes near the borders of the promised land, 
and the suburbs of the New Jerusalem, and gets upon the top of Pisgah, and there he has an imper- 
fect prospect of a brave country, that lies a far way off; but he cannot tell how to describe it; and all 
that he hath to say to satisfy the curious inquirer, is only this, “If he would know the glories of it, he 
must go and see 11. It was believed of old, that those places that lie under the line were burned up 
by the continual heat of the sun, and were not habitable, either by man or beast: but later discoveries 
tell us, that there are the most pleasant countries that the earth can show ; insomuch that some have 
placed Paradise itself in that climate. Sure I am, of all the regions of the intellectual world, and the 
several lands that are peopled either with men or angels, the most pleasant countries they lie under the 
line, under the direct beams of the Sun of righteousness, where there is an eternal day, and an eternal 
spring; where is that tree of life, that beareth twelve manner of fruits, and yieldeth her fruit every 
month. Thus we may use figures, and metaphors, and allegories, and tell you of fruitful meads, and 
spacious fields, and winding rivers, and purling brooks, and chanting birds, and shady groves, and pleasant 
gardens, and lovely bowers, and noble seats, and stately palaces, and goodly people, and excellent laws, 
and sweet societies ; but this is but to frame little comparisons to please our childish fancies; and just 
such discourses as a blind man would make concerning colours,—so do we talk of those things we never 
saw, and disparage the state while we should recommend it. Indeed, it requires some saint or angel 
from heaven to discourse upon the subject ; and yet that would not do neither: for though they might 
be able to speak something of it, yet we would want ears to hear it. Neither can those things be 
declared but in the language of heaven, which would be little understood by us, the poor inhabitants of 
this lower world; they are, indeed, things too great to be brought within the compass of words. St. 
Paul, when he had been rapt up into the third heaven, saw ῥήματα ἄῤῥητα, “ things unlawful, or 
impossible, to be uttered ;” and “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into the heart of man 
to conceive, what God hath prepared for them that love him ;” and, “ it does not yet appear what we 
shall be,” said that beloved disciple, that lay in the bosom of our Saviour. 

You will not now expect that I should give you a relation of that which cannot be uttered, nor so 
much as conceived; or declare unto you what our eagle-sighted evangelist tells us “ does not yet ap- 
pear.” But that you may understand that that which sets this state of happiness so beyond the reach of 
all imagination, is only its transcendent excellency, I shall tell you something of what does already 
appear of it, and may be known concerning it. 

1. First of all, we are assured that we shall then be freed from all the evils and miseries that we now 
labour under; vanity and misery,—they are two words that speak the whole of this present world ; 
the enjoyments of it are dreams, and fancies, and shadows, and appearances; and if any thing be, 
it is only evil and misery that is real and substantial. Vanity and folly, labour and pains, cares and 
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fears, crosses and disappointments, sickness and diseases, they make up the whole of our portion 
here. This life, it is begun in a cry, and it ends in a groan; and he that lives most happily, his life 
is chequered with black and white, and his days are not all sunshine, but some are cloudy and 
gloomy, and there is a worm at the root of all his joy, that soon eats out the sap and heart of it; and 
the gourd in whose shade he now so much pleases himself, by to-morrow will be withered and gone. 
But heaven is not subject to these mixtures and uncertainties; it is a region of calmness and serenity, 
and the soul is there gotten above the clouds, and is not annoyed with those storms and tempests, that 
are here below. All tears shall then be wiped from our eyes; and though sorrow may endure for the 
night of this world, yet joy will spring up in the morning of eternity. 

2. We are sure we shall be freed from this earthly, and clothed with a heavenly and glorified body. 
These bodies of ours, they are the graves and sepulchres, the prisons and dungeons of our heaven- 
born souls; and though we deck and adorn them, and pride ourselves in their beauty and comeliness, 
yet, when all is done, they are but sinks of corruption and defilement, they expose us to many pains 
and diseases, and incline us to many lusts and passions; and the more we pamper them, the greater 
burden they are unto our minds; they impose upon our reasons, and, by their steams and vapours, cast 
a mist before our understandings ; they clog our affections, and, like a heavy weight, depress us unto 
this earth, and keep us from soaring aloft among the winged inhabitants of the upper regions: but 
those robes of light and glory, which we shall be clothed withal at the resurrection of the just, and 
those heavenly bodies which the gospel hath then assured unto us, they are not subject to any of these 
mischiefs and inconveniences, but are fit and accommodate instruments for the soul in its highest exalt- 
ations. And this is an argument that the gospel does dwell much upon, viz. the redemption of our 
bodies, that, “‘ He shall change our vile bodies, that they may be like unto his glorious body ;” and we 
are taught to look upon it as one great piece of our reward, that we shall be “ clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven ;” that “ this corruptible shall put on incorruption,—and this mortal, immor- 
tality ;” that, “as we have borne the image of the earthly, so we must bear the image of the heavenly 
Adam ; “ who was ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ἐπουράνιος, of “ heaven heavenly ;” as “ the first man was ἐκ γῆς χοϊκὸς, of 
the earth earthy.” And, therefore, I think, the schools put too mean a rate upon this great promise of 
the gospel—the resurrection of our bodies ; and, I believe it might be demonstrated from the principles 
of sound philosophy, that this article of our christian faith, which the atheist makes so much sport withal, 
is so far from being chargeable with any absurdity, that it is founded upon the highest reason: for, see- 
ing we find by too great an experience, that the soul hath so close and necessary a dependence upon 
this gross and earthly mass that we now carry about with us, it may be disputed with some probability, 
whether it ever be able to act independently of all matter whatsoever: at least, we are assured that the 
state of conjunction is most connatural to her, and that intellectual pleasure itself is not only multi- 
plied, but the better felt, by its redundancy upon the body and spirits; and if it be so, then the purer 
and more defecate the body is, the better will the soul be appointed for the exercise of its noblest 
operations ; and it will be no mean piece of our reward hereafter, that that which is sown σῶμα 
ψυχικὸν, an animal, shall be raised a heavenly body. 

3. We are sure, that we shall then be free from sin, and all those foolish lusts and passions that we 
are now enslaved unto. The life of a christian, it is a continual warfare; and he endures many sore 
conflicts, and makes many sad complaints, and often bemoans himself after such a manner as this; “‘ Woe 
is me, that I am forced to dwell in Meshech, and to have my habitation in the tents of Kedar; that 
there should be so many Goliahs within me, that defy the host of Israel; so many sons of Anak, that 
hinder my entrance into the land of promise, and the rest of God; that | should toil and labour among 
the bricks, and live in bondage unto these worse than Egyptian task-masters.”” Thus does he sit 
down by the rivers of Babylon, and weep over those ruins and desolations, that these worse than As- 
syrian armies have made in the city and house of his God. And many a time does he cry out in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, ““ Wretched creature that I am! who shall deliver me from this body of death ?” 
And though, through his faith, and courage, and constancy, he be daily getting ground of his spiritual 
enemies, yet it is but by inches; and every step he takes, he must fight for it; and living, as he 
does, in an enemy’s country, he is forced always to be upon his guard; and if he slumber never so 
little, presently he is surprised by a watchful adversary. This is our portion here, and our lot is this: 
but when we arrive unto those regions of bliss and glory that are above, we shall then stand safely 
upon the shore, and see all our enemies, Pharaoh and all his host, drowned and destroyed in the Red 
sea, and, being delivered from the world, and the flesh, and the devil, death, and sin, and hell,—we 
shall sing the song of Moses, and of the Lamb, an epinicion, and song of eternal triumph, unto the God 
of our salvation. 

4. We shall be sure to meet with the best company that earth or heaven affords. Good company, 
‘itis the great pleasure of the life of man; and we shall then come “ to the innumerable company of 
angels, and the general assembly of the church of the first-born, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant.’ The oracle tells Amelius, inquiring what 


_ was become of Plotinus’s soul, that “he was gone to Pythagoras, and Socrates, and Plato, and as many 
_ as had borne a part in the choir of heavenly love.” And I may say to every good man, that he shall go 


to the company of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; Moses, David, and Samuel; all the prophets and 
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apostles, and all the holy men of God, that have been in all the ages of the world. All those brave 
and excellent persons that have been scattered at the greatest distance of time and place, and, in their 
several generations, have been the salt of the earth, to preserve mankind from utter degeneracy and 
corruption,—these shall be all gathered together, and meet in one constellation in that firmament of 
glory. “Opraclarum diem, cim ad illud divinorum animorum concilium ccetumque proficiscar, atque ex 
hac turba ac colluvione discedam!” “Ὁ that blessed day, when we shall make our escape from this medley 
and confused riot, and shall arrive to that great council and general rendezvous of divine and godlike 
spirits "ἢ But, whichis more thanall, we shall then meet our Lord Jesus Christ, the Head of our recovery, 
whose story is now so delightful unto us, as reporting nothing of him, but the greatest sweetness and in- 
nocence, and meekness and patience, and mercy and tenderness, and benignity and goodness, and what- 
ever can render any person lovely or amiable: and who, out of his dear love and deep-compassion unto 
mankind, gave up himself unto the death for us men, and for our salvation, And if St. Austin made it 
one of his wishes, “to have seen Jesus Christ in the flesh,” how much more desirable is it to see 
him out of his terrestrial weeds, in his robes of glory, with all his redeemed ones about him! And this I 
cannot but look upon as a great advantage and privilege of that future state; for I am not apt to swallow 
down that conceit of the schools, that we shall spend eternity in gazing upon the naked Deity ; 
for certainly the happiness of man consists in having all his faculties, in their due subordinations, gratified 
with their proper objects; and I cannot but believe a great part of heaven to be the blest society that 
is there; their enravishing beauty, that is to say, their inward life and perfection, flowering forth and 
raying itself through their glorified bodies; the rare discourses wherewith they entertain one another ; 
the pure, and chaste, and spotless, and yet most ardent, love, wherewith they embrace each other ; 
the ecstatic devotions wherein they join together. And, certainly, every pious and devout soul will 
readily acknowledge with me, that it must needs be matter of unspeakable pleasure, to be taken into the 
choir of angels and seraphims, and the glorious company of the apostles, and the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets, and the noble army of martyrs; and to join with them in singing praises, and halle- 
lujahs, and songs of joy and triumph, unto our great Creator and Redeemer, the Father of spirits, 
and the Lover of souls, unto him that sits upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. 

5. We are sure we shall then have our capacities filled, and all our desires answered ; “They hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more: for the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters.” What vast degrees of perfection and happiness the 
nature of manis capable of, we may best understand, by viewing it in the person of Christ, taken into the 
nearest union with Divinity, and made God’s Vicegerent in the world, and the Head and Governor of 
the whole creation. In this our narrow and contracted state, we are apt to think too meanly of 
ourselves, and do not understand the dignity of our own natures, what we were made for, and what we 
are capable of: but as Plotinus somewhere observes, ‘ We are like children, from our birth brought up 
in ignorance of, and at a great distance from, our parents and relations; and have forgot the nobleness 
of our extraction, and rank ourselves and our fortunes among the lot of beggars, and mean and ordinary 
persons; though we are the offspring of a great Prince, and were born to a kingdom.” It does, 
indeed, become creatures to think modestly of themselves; yet, if we consider it aright, it will be found 
very hard to set any bounds or limits to our own happiness, and say, “ Hitherto it shall arise, and no 
further.” For that wherein the happiness of man consists, v/z. truth and goodness, the communication 
of the Divine nature, and the illapses of Divine love,—it does not cloy, or glut, or satiate; but every 
participation of them does widen and enlarge our souls, and fits us for further and further receptions : 
the more we have, the more we are capable of ; the more we are filled, the more room is made in our spirits ; 
and thus it is still and still, even till we arrive unto such degrees as we can assign no measures unto. 

We shall then be made like unto God, Ἢ σωτηρία ovy’ ἑτέρως γίνεται, εἰ μὴ ϑεουμένων τῶν σωζομένων, 
said the Areopagite ; “ Salvation can no otherwise be accomplished, but by becoming God-like.” “It 
does not yet appear what we shall be;” but “when he shall appear, we shall be like him,” says our 
evangelist ; for “we shall see him as he is.” There is no seeing God as he is, but by becoming 
like unto him; nor is there any enjoying of him, but by being transformed into his image and simili- 
tude. Men usually have very strange notions concerning God, and the enjoyment of him; or rather, 
these are words to which there is no correspondent conception in their minds: but if we would under- 
stand God aright, we must look upon him as infinite wisdom, righteousness, love, goodness, and whatever 
speaks any thing of beauty and perfection; and if we pretend to worship him, it must be by loving 
and adoring his transcendent excellencies : and if we hope to enjoy him, it must be by conformity 
unto him, and participation of his nature. The frame and constitution of things is such, that it is 
impossible that man should arrive to happiness any other way. And, if the sovereignty of God should 
dispense with our obedience, the nature of the thing would not permit us to be happy without it: if we 
live only the animal life, we may indeed be happy, as beasts are happy; but the happiness that belongs 
to a rational and intellectual being, can never be attained but in a way of holiness and conformity 
unto the Divine will: for such a temper and disposition of mind is necessary unto happiness, not by 
virtue of any arbitrarious constitution of heaven, but the eternal laws of righteousness, and immutable 
respects of things, do require and exact it: yea, I may truly say, that God and Christ, without us, 
cannot make us happy: for we are not conscious to ourselves of any thing, but only the operations of 
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our own minds; and it is not the person of God and Christ, but their life and nature, wherein consists 
our formal happiness: for, what is the happiness of God himself, but only that pleasure and satisfac- 
tion that results from a sense of his infinite perfections? And howis it possible for a creature to be more 
happy, than by partaking of that, in its measure and proportion, which is the happiness of God himself ἢ 

The soul being thus prepared, shall live in the presence of God, and lie under the influences and 
illapses of Divine love and goodness: “ Father, I will that they whom thou hast given me, be with 
me where I am, that they may behold my glory.” They that fight manfully under the banners of Heaven, 
and overcome their spiritual enemies, “they shall eat of the hidden manna, and become pillars in the 
temple of God, and shall go no more out: they shall stand before the throne of God continually, and 
serve him day and night in his temple; and he that sitteth on the throne, shall dwell amongst them.” 
God shall put under them his everlasting arms, and carry them in his bosom, and they shall suck the 
full breasts of eternal goodness: for now there is nothing can hinder the most near and intimate con- 
junction of the soul with God ; for things that are alike, do easily mingle with one another: but the 
mixture that is betwixt bodies, be they never so homogeneal, comes but to an external touch; for 
their parts can never run up into one another. But there is no such ἀντιτυπία, or “ resistance,” amongst 
spiritual beings; and we are estranged from God, ov τόπῳ ἀλλ᾽ ἑτερότητι καὶ διαφορᾷ, “not by distance 
of place, but by difference and diversity of nature,’ and when that is removed, he becomes present to 
us, and we to him: ὥστε ἐφαρμόσαι καὶ οἷον ἐφάψασθαι καὶ ϑίγειν αὐτὸν ὁμοιότητι, &e. like the “ magni- 
tudines congrue” in the mathematics, “ Quando prima primis, media mediis, extrema extremis, par- 
tes denique partibus usquequaque respondent :” “Hach of whose parts do exactly one to the other.” 
This, therefore, is the soul’s progress from that state of purgation to illumination, and sotounion. There 
are several faculties in the soul of man, that are conformed to several kinds of objects; and, according 
to that life a man is awaked into, so these faculties do exert themselves : and though, whilst we live 
barely an animal life, we converse with little more than this outward world, and the objects of our 
senses,—yet there are faculties within us that are receptive of God; and when we arrive once unto a 
due measure of purity of spirit, the rays of heavenly light will as certainly shine into our minds, as the 
beams of the sun, when it arises above the horizon, do illuminate the clear and pellucid air: and from 
this sight and illumination, the soul proceeds to an intimate union with God, and to a taste and touch 
of him. This is that ἥσυχος πρὸς ἐκεῖνον ἐπαφὴ, that “silent touch” with God, that fills the soul with 
unexpressible joy and triumph. For, if the objects of this outward world, that strike upon our senses, 
do so hugely please and delight us; what infinite pleasure then must there needs be in those touches 
and impresses, that the Divine love and goodness shall make upon our souls! But these are things 
that we may talk of, as we would do of a sixth sense, or something we have no distinct notion or idea of; 
but the perfect understanding of them belongs only to the future state of comprehension. 

Lastly, we shall have our knowledge, and our love, which are the most perfect and beatifying acts 
of our minds, employed about their noblest objects in their most exalted measures ; for a man to resolve 
himself in some knotty question, or answer some stubborn argument, or find out some noble conclusion, 
or solve some hard problem, what ineffable pleasure does it create many times to a contemplative mind ! 
We know who sacrificed a hecatomb for one mathematical demonstration ; and another, that, upon the 
like occasion, cried out, εὕρηκα, εὕρηκα, in ἃ kind of rapture. To have the secrets of nature disclosed, 
and the mysteries of art revealed ; but above all, the riddles of providence unfolded,—are such jewels 
as I know many searching and inquisitive spirits would be willing to purchase at any rate. When 
we come to heaven,—I will not say we shall see all, things in the mirror of divinity, for that, it may 
be, is an extravagancy of the schools; nor that any one true proposition, through the concatenation of 
truth, will then multiply itself into the explicit knowledge of all conclusions whatsoever, for I be- 
lieve that a fancy too ;—but our knowledge shall be strangely enlarged, and, for aught I can determine, 
be for ever receiving new additions and fresh accruments; the clue of Divine providence will then be 
unravelled, and all those difficulties which now perplex us, will be easily assoiled ; and we shall then 
perceive that the wisdom and goodness of God is a vast and comprehensive thing, and moves in a far 
larger sphere than we are aware of in this state of narrowness and imperfection. But there is some- 
thing greater and beyond all this; and St. John has a strange expression, that “ we shall then sce 
God even as he is;” and God, we know, is the well-spring of perfection and happiness, the fountain 
and original of all beauty; he is infinitely glorious, and lovely, and excellent; and if we see him as he 
is, all his glory must descend into us and become ours: for we can no otherwise see God, as I said 
before, but by becoming deiform, by being changed into the same glory. But love, that is it which 
makes us most happy, and by that we are most intimately conjoined unto God, for “he that dwelleth 
in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him:” and how pleasant beyond all imagination must it needs 
be, to have the soul melted into a flame of love, and that fire fed and nourished by the enjoyment of its 
beloved ; to be transported into ecstasies and raptures of love, to be swallowed up in the embraces of 
eternal sweetness; to be lost in the source and fountain of happiness and bliss, like a spark in the 


_ fire, or a beam in the sun, or a drop in the ocean! 


It may be, you will tell me, I have been all this while confuting my text, and giving you a relation 
of that which St. John tells us, “ does not yet appear what it is ;” but my design has been the same 
with the holy evangelist’s ; and that is, to represent unto you how transcendently great that state of 
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happiness must needs be: when as, by what way we are able to apprehend of it, it is infinitely the object 
of our desires; and yet we are assured by those, that are best able to tell, that the best and greatest part 
of the country is yet undiscovered, and that we cannot so much as guess at the pleasure of it, till we 
come to enjoy it. And, indeed, it is impossible it should be otherwise; for, happiness being a matter 
of sense, all the words in the world cannot convey the notion of it into our minds: and it is only to be 
understood by them that feel it; μὴ κατὰ ἐπιστήμην ἡ σύνεσις ἐκείνου, μηδὲ κατὰ νόησιν, ὥσπερ τὰ ἄλλα 
γοητὰ, ἀλλὰ κατὰ παρουσίαν ἐπιστήμης κρείττονα. 

But though it does not yet appear what we shall be; yet so much already appears of it, that it can- 
not but seem the most worthy object of our endeavours and desires; and by some few clusters that 
have been shown us of this good land, we may guess what pleasant and delightful fruit it bears : and if 
we have but any reverence of ourselves, and will but consider the dignity of our natures, and the vastness 
of that happiness we are capable of ; methinks we should be always travelling towards that heavenly 
country, though our way lies through a wilderness: and be striving for this great prize and immortal 
crown: and be clearing our eyes, and purging our sight, that we may come to this vision of God ; shaking 
off all fond passions and dirty desires, and breathing forth our souls in such aspirations as these : 

My soul thirsteth for thee, O Lord, in a dry and barren land, where no water is; O that thou wouldst 
distil, and drop down the dew of thy heavenly grace into all its secret chinks and pores. One thing have 
I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after, that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of 
my life, and behold his glory: for a day in thy courts is better than a thousand, and 1 had rather 
be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord, than dwell in the tents of wickedness. All the kings of 
the earth, they are thy tributaries; the kings of Tarshish, and of the isles, brig presents unto thee ; 
the kings of Sheba and Seba offer gifts. O that we could but pay thee that, which is so due unto thee, 
the tribute of our hearts! The heathen are come into thine inheritance; thy holy temple have they 
defiled: help us, Ὁ God of our salvation, and deliver us, and purge away our sins from us, for thy name’s 
sake! O that the Lord, whom we seek, would come to his own house, and give peace there, and fill it 
with his glory! Come and cleanse thine own temple, for we have made it a den of thieves, which 
should have been a house of prayer! O that we might never give sleep to our eyes, nor slumber to 
our eyelids, till we have prepared a house for the Lord, and a tabernacle for the God of Jacob! The 
curse of Cain it is fallen upon us, and we are as vagabonds in the earth, and wander from one creature 
to another. O that our souls might come at last to dwell in God, our fixed and eternal habita- 
tion! We, like silly doves, fly up and down the earth, but can find no rest for the sole of our feet ; 
O that, after all our weariness and our wanderings, we might return into the ark; and that God would 
put forth his hand, and take us, and pull us in unto himself! We have too long lived upon vanity and 
emptiness, the wind and the whirlwind; O that we may now begin to feed upon substance, and delight 
ourselves in marrow and fatness! Ὁ that God would strike our rocky hearts, that there might 
spring up a fountain in the wilderness, and pools in the desert; that we might drink of that water, 
whereof whosoever drinks, shall never thirst more; that God would give us that portion of goods that 
falleth to us, not to waste it with riotous living, but therewith to feed our languishing souls; lest they 
be weary and faint by the way! We ask not the children’s bread, but the crumbs that fall from thy 
table: that our baskets may be filled with thy fragments : for they will be better than wine, and 
sweeter than the honey and the honeycomb, and more pleasant to us than a feast of fat things. We 
have wandered too long in a barren and howling desert, where wild beasts, and doleful creatures, owls 
and bats, satyrs and dragons, keep their haunts: O that we might be fed in green pastures, and led by 
the still waters, that the winter might be past, and the rain over and gone, that the flowers may appear 
on the earth, and the time of the singing of birds may come, and the voice of the turtle may be heard 
in our land! We have lived too long in Sodom, which is the place that God at last will destroy : O 
that we might arise, and be gone; and, while we are lingering, that the angels of God would lay hold 
upon our hands, and be merciful unto us, and bring us forth, and set us without the city ; and that we 
may never look back any more, but may escape unto the mountain, and dwell safe in the Rock of ages! 
Wisdom hath killed her beasts, she hath mingled her wine, and furnished her table; O that we might 
eat of her meat, and drink of her wine which she hath mingled! God knocks at the doors of our hearts ; 
O let us open unto him those everlasting gates, that he may sup with us, and we with him; for he will 
bring his cheer along with him, and will feast us with manna and angels’ food; O that the Sun of 
righteousness might arise, and melt the iciness of our hearts! That God would send forth his Spirit, 
and, with his warmth and heat, dissolve our frozen souls! That God would breathe into our minds those 
still and gentle gales of Divine inspirations, that may blow up and increase in us the flames of heavenly 
love! That we may be a whole burnt-offering, and all the substance of our souls be consumed by fire 
from heaven, and ascend up in clouds of incense! That, as so many sparks, we might be always mount- 
ing upward, till we return again into our proper elements! That, like so many particular rivulets, we 
may be continually making toward the sea, and never rest till we lose ourselves in that ocean of good- 
ness, from whence we first came! That we may open our mouths wide, that God may satisfy them! 
That we may so perfectly discharge ourselves of all strange desires and passions, that our souls may be 
nothing else but a deep emptiness and vast capacity to be filled with all the fulness of God! Let but 
these be the breathings of our spirits, and this Divine magnetism will most certainly draw down God 
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into our souls, and we shall have some prelibations of that happiness ; some small glimpses, and little 
discoveries whereof, is all that belongs to this state of mortality. 


I have as yet done but the half of my text: and I have another text yet to preach upon, and a very 
large and copious one,—the great person, whose obsequies we here come to celebrate: his fame is 
so great throughout the world, that he stands in no need of an encomium; and yet his worth is much 
greater than his fame ; it is impossible not to speak great things of him, and yet it is impossible to 
speak what he deserves; and the meanness of an oration will but sully the brightness of his excel- 
lencies: but custom requires that something should be said, and it is a duty and a debt that we owe only 
unto his memory: and 1 hope his great soul, if it hath any knowledge of what is done here below, will 
not be offended at the smallness of our offering. 

He was born at Cambridge, and brought up in the free-school there, and was ripe for the uni- 
versity afore custom would allow of his admittance; but by that time he was thirteen years old, he was 
entered into Caius college; and as soon as he was graduate, he was chosen fellow. Had he lived 
among the ancient pagans, he had been ushered into the world with a miracle, and swans must have 
danced and sung at his birth; and he must have been a great hero, and no less than the son of 
Apollo, the god of wisdom and eloquence. 

He was a man long afore he was of age, and knew little more of the state of childhood, than its 
innocency and pleasantness. From the university, by that time he was Master of Arts, he removed to 
London, and became public lecturer in the church of St. Paul’s, where he preached to the admiration 
and astonishment of his auditory, and by his florid and youthful beauty, and sweet and pleasant air, 
and sublime and raised discourses, he made his hearers take him for some young angel, newly de- 
scended from the visions of glory. The fame of this new star, that outshone all the rest of the 
firmament, quickly came to the notice of the great archbishop of Canterbury, who would needs have 
him preach before him, which he performed not less to his wonder than satisfaction ; his discourse 
was beyond exception and beyond imitation: yet the wise prelate thought him too young; but the 
great youth humbly begged his grace to pardon that fault, and promised, if he lived, he would mend it. 
However, the grand patron of learning and ingenuity thought it for the advantage of the world, that such 
mighty parts should be afforded better opportunities of study and improvement, than a course of constant 
preaching would allow of; and to that purpose he placed him in his own college of All Souls, in 
Oxford ; where love and admiration still waited upon him: which, so long as there is any spark of 
ingenuity in the breasts of men, must needs be the inseparable attendants of so extraordinary a worth 
and sweetness. He had not been long here, afore my Lord of Canterbury bestowed upon him the 
rectory of Uppingham in Rutlandshire, and soon after preferred him to be chaplain to King Charles 
the martyr, of blessed and immortal memory. Thus were preferments heaped upon him, but still less 
than his deserts ; and that not through the fault of his great masters, but because the amplest honours 
and rewards were poor and inconsiderable compared with the greatness of his worth and merit. 

This great man had no sooner launched into the world, but a fearful tempest arose, and a barbarous 
and unnatural war disturbed a long and uninterrupted peace and tranquillity, and brought all things into 
disorder and confusion: but his religion taught him to be loyal, and engaged him on his prince’s side, 
whose cause and quarrel he always owned and maintained, with a great courage and constancy : till at 
last, he and his little fortune were shipwrecked in that great hurricane, that overturned both church 
and state: this fatal storm cast him ashore in a private corner of the world, and a tender providence 
shrouded him under her wings, and the prophet was fed in the wilderness; and his great worthiness 
procured him friends, that supplied him with bread and necessaries. In this solitude he began to write 
those excellent discourses, which are enough of themselves to furnish a library, and will be famous to 
all succeeding generations, for their greatness of wit, and profoundness of judgment, and richness of fancy, 
and clearness of expression, and copiousness of invention, and general usefulness to all the purposes of a 
christian. And by these he soon got a great reputation among all persons of judgment and indifferency, 
and his name will grow greater still, as the world grows better and wiser. 

When he had spent some years in this retirement, it pleased God to visit his family with sickness, and 
to take to himself the dear pledges of his favour, three sons of great hopes and expectations, within 
the space of two or three months: and though he had learned a quiet submission unto the Divine will, 
yet the affliction touched him so sensibly, that it made him desirous to leave the country; and going 
to London, he there met my Lord Conway, a person of great honour and generosity, who making him a 
‘kind proffer, the good man embraced it, and that brought him over into Ireland, and settled him at 
Portmore, a place made for study and contemplation, which he, therefore, dearly loved; and here he 
wrote his “ Cases of Conscience :” a book that is able alone to give its author immortality. 

By this time the wheel of Providence brought about the king’s happy restoration, and there began 
a new world, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, and out of a confused chaos 
brought forth beauty and order, and all the three nations were inspired with a new life, and became 
drunk with an excess of joy: among the rest, this loyal subject went over to congratulate the prince 
and people’s happiness, and bear a part in the universal triumph. 

It was not long ere his sacred majesty began the settlement of the church, and the great Doctor Jeremy 
Taylor was resolved upon for the bishopric of Down and Connor; and not long after, Dromore 
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was added to it: and it was but reasonable that the kingdom and church should consider their cham- 
pion, and reward the pains and sufferings he underwent in the defence of their cause and honour. With 
what care and faithfulness he discharged his office, we are all his witnesses; what good rules and direc- 
tions he gave his clergy, and how he taught us the practice of them by his own example. Upon his 
coming over bishop, he was made a privy counsellor; and the university of Dublin gave him their testi- 
mony, by recommending him for their vice-chancellor: which honourable office he kept to his dying day. 

During this being in his see, he wrote several excellent discourses, particularly his “ Dissuasive from 
Popery,” which was received by a general approbation; and a “ Vindication” of it (now in the press) 
from some impertinent cavillers, that pretend to answer books, when there is nothing towards it 
more than the very title-page. This great prelate improved his talent with a mighty industry, and 
managed his stewardship rarely well; and his Master, when he called for his accounts, found him busy 
and at his work, and employed upon an excellent subject, “ A Discourse upon the Beatitudes;” which 
if finished, would have been of great use to the world, and solved most of the cases of conscience that 
occur to a christian, in all the varieties of states and conditions. But the all-wise God hath ordained 
it otherwise, and hath called home his good servant, to give him a portion in that blessedness, that Jesus 
Christ hath promised to all his faithful disciples and followers. 

Thus having given you a brief account of his life, I know you will now expect a character of his 
person; but I foresee it will befall him, as it does all glorious subjects, that are but disparaged by a 
commendation; one thing I am secure of, that I shall not be thought to speak by hyperboles; for 
the subject can hardly be reached by any expressions; for he was none of God’s ordinary works, 
but his endowments were so many and so great, as really made him a miracle. 

Nature had befriended him much in his constitution; for he was a person of a most sweet and oblig- 
ing humour, of great candour and ingenuity; and there was so much of salt and fineness of wit, and 
prettiness of address, in his familiar discourses, as made his conversation have all the pleasantness of 
a comedy, and all the usefulness of a sermon. His soul was made up of harmony; and he never spake, 
but he charmed his hearer, not only with the clearness of his reason, but all his words, and his very 
tone and cadences, were strangely musical. 

But that which did most of all captivate and enravish, was the gaiety and richness of fancy; for 
he had much in him of that natural enthusiasm, that inspires all great poets and orators; and there was 
a generous ferment in his blood and spirits, that set his fancy bravely a-work, and made it swell, and 
teem, and become pregnant to such degrees of luxuriancy, as nothing but the greatness of his wit and 
judgment could have kept it within due bounds and measures. 

And, indeed, it was a rare mixture and a single instance, hardly to be found in an age: for the 
great trier of wits has told us, that there is a peculiar and several complexion required for wit, and 
judgment, and fancy; and yet you might have found all these in this great personage, in their 
eminency and perfection. But that which made his wit and judgment so considerable, was the largeness 
and freedom of his spirit; for truth is plain and easy to a mind disentangled from superstition and 
prejudice; he was one of the ’ExXexrexol, a sort of brave philosophers that Laertius speaks of, that did 
not addict themselves to any particular sect, but ingeniously songht for truth among all the wrangling 
schools; and they found her miserably torn and rent to pieces, and parcelled into rags, by the se- 
veral contending parties, and so disfigured and misshapen, that it was hard to know her; but they 
made a shift to gather up her scattered limbs, which as soon as they came together, by a strange sympa- 
thy and connaturalness, presently united into a lovely and beautiful body. This was the spirit of 
this great man; he weighed men’s reasons, and not their names,—and was not scared with the ugly 
visors men usually put upon persons they hate, and opinions they dislike; not affrighted with the ana- 
themas and execrations of an infallible chair, which he looked upon only as bugbears to terrify weak 
and childish minds. He considered that it is not likely any one party should wholly engross truth to 
themselves; that obedience is the only way to true knowledge; which is an argument that he has 
managed rarely well, in that excellent sermon of his which he culls, ‘‘ Via Intelligentiz ;” that God al- 
ways, and only, teaches docible and ingenuous minds, that are willing to hear and ready to obey, accord- 
ing to their light; that it is impossible a pure, humble, resigned, God-like soul, should be kept out 
of heaven, whatever mistakes it might be subject to in this state of mortality; that the design of 
heaven is not to fill men’s heads, and feed their curiosities, but to better their hearts, and mend 
their lives. Such considerations as these made him impartial in his disquisitions, and give a due allow- 
ance to the reasons of his adversary, and contend for truth, and not for victory. 

And now you will easily believe that an ordinary diligence would be able to make great improvements 
upon such a stock of parts and endowments; but to these advantages of nature, and excellency of his 
spirit, he added an indefatigable industry, and God gave a plentiful benediction: for, there were very 
few kinds of learning, but he was a Mystes, and a great master in them: he was a rare humanist, and 
hugely versed in all the polite parts of learning; and had thoroughly concocted all the ancient moral- 
ists, Greek and Roman, poets and orators; and was not unacquainted with the refined wits of the later 
ages, whether French or Italian. 

But he had not only the accomplishments of a gentleman, but so universal were his parts, that they 
were proportioned to every thing ; and though his spirit and humour were made up of smoothness and 
gentleness, yet he could bear with the harshness and roughness of the schools; and was not unseen in 
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their subtilities and spinosities, and, upon occasion, could make them serve his purpose ; and yet, | be- 
lieve, he thought many of them very near akin to the famous Knight de la Mancha, and would make 
sport sometimes with the romantic sophistry, and fantastic adventures of school-errantry. His skill 
was great, both in the civil and canon law, and casuistical divinity; and he was a rare conductor of 
souls, and knew how to counsel and advise; to solve difficulties, and determine cases, and quiet consciences. 
And he was no novice in Mr. I. S.’s new science of controversy ; but could manage an argument and 
repartees, with a strange dexterity ; he understood what the several parties in christendom have to say 
for themselves, and could plead their cause to better advantage than any advocate of their tribe; and when 
he had done, he could confute them too; and show, that better arguments than ever they could produce 
for themselves, would afford no sufficient ground for their fond opinions. 

It would be too great a task to pursue his accomplishments through the various kinds of literature: 
Τ shall content myself to add only his great acquaintance with the fathers and ecclesiastical writers, and 
the doctors of the first and purest ages both of the Greek and Latin church; which he has made use 
of against the Romanists, to vindicate the church of England from the challenge of innovation, and prove 
her to be truly ancient, catholic, and apostolical. 

But religion and virtue is the crown of all other accomplishments ; and it was the glory of this great 
man to be thought a christian, and whatever you added to it, he looked upon as a term of diminution: 
and yet he was a zealous son of the church of England; but that was because he judged her (and 
with great reason) a church the most purely christian of any in the world. In his younger years he 
met with some assaults from popery: and the high pretensions of their religious orders were very 
accommodate to his devotional temper: but he was always so much master of himself, that he would 
never be governed by any thing but reason, and the evidence of truth, which engaged him in the study 
of those controversies ; and to how good purpose, the world is by this time a sufficient witness: but the 
longer and the more he considered, the worse he liked the Roman cause, and became at last to censure 
them with some severity ; but I confess I have so great an opinion of his judgment, and the charitable- 
ness of his spirit, that Iam afraid he did not think worse of them than they deserve. 

But religion is not a matter of theory and orthodox notions ; and it is not enough to believe aright, 
but we must practise accordingly ; and to master our passions, and to make a right use of that αὐτεξού- 
σιον, and “ power that God has given us over our own actions,” is a greater glory than all other accomplish- 
ments that can adorn the mind of man; and, therefore, I shall close my character of this great per- 
sonage with a touch upon some of those virtues, for which his memory will be precious to all posterity. 
He was a person of great humility ; and notwithstanding his stupendous parts, and learning, and 
eminency of place, he had nothing in him of pride and humour, but was courteous and affable, and of 
easy access, and would lend a ready ear to the complaints, yea, to the impertinencies of the meanest 
persons. His humility was coupled with an extraordinary piety, and, I believe, he spent the greatest 
part of his time in heaven; his solemn hours of prayer took up a considerable portion of his life ; 
and we are not to doubt but he had learned of St. Paul to pray continually ; and that occasional ejacu- 
lations, and frequent aspirations and emigrations of his soul after God, made up the best part of his de- 
votions. But he was not only a good man God-ward, but he was come to the top of St. Peter’s gradation, 
and to all his other virtues added a large and diffusive charity ; and whoever compares his plentiful 
incomes with the inconsiderable estate he left at his death, will be easily convinced that charity was 
steward for a great proportion of his revenue. But the hungry that he fed, and the naked that he 
clothed, and the distressed that he supplied, and the fatherless that he provided for; the poor chil- 
dren that he put to apprentice, and brought up at school, and maintained at the university, will now 
sound a trumpet to that charity which he dispersed with his right hand, but would not suffer his left 
hand to have any knowledge of it. 

To sum up all in a few words: This great prelate had the good humour of a gentleman, the eloquence 
of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a school-man, the profoundness of a philosopher, the 
wisdom of a counsellor, the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, and the piety of a saint: he 
had devotion enough for a cloister, learning enough for an university, and wit enough for a college of 
virtuosi: and, had his parts and endowments been parcelled out among his poor clergy that he left 
behind him, it would, perhaps, have made one of the best diocesses in the world. But, alas! “ Our 
father! our father! the horses of our Israel, and the chariot thereof!” he is gone, and has carried 
his mantle and his spirit along with him up to heaven; and the sons of the prophets have lost all 
their beauty and lustre, which they enjoyed only from the reflection of his excellencies, which were 
bright and radiant enough to cast a glory upon a whole order of men. But the sun of this our world, 
after many attempts to break through the crust of an earthly body, is at last swallowed up in the great 
vortex of eternity, and there all his macule are scattered and dissolved, and he is fixed in an orb of 
glory, and shines among his brethren-stars, that, in their several ages, gave light to the world, and turn- 
ed many souls unto righteousness; and we that are left behind, though we can never reach his perfec- 
tions, must study to imitate his virtues, that we may at last come to sit at his feet in the mansions of 
glory ; which God grant for his infinite mercies in Jesus Christ ! to whom, with the Father, through 
the Eternal Spirit, be ascribed all honour and glory, worship and thanksgiving, love and obedience, now 
and for evermore. Amen. 
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FIVE HEADS IN RELIGION : 


I. FAITH; II. HOPE; III. THE HOLY SPIRIT; IV. PRAYER; V. THE SACRAMENTS. 


[The following piece, as appears by the preface prefixed to the original edition by the publisher, was first written for the 
private use of a “‘ noble and excellent lady.’ Before the late edition of Jeremy Taylor’s whole works was published, 
this little treatise had become exceedingly scarce, not more than one copy being known to exist. There is no doubt 
about its being a work of Jeremy Taylor. Every page bears the marks of the author’s peculiar style and manner. | 


TO THE READER. 


Tus manual of Christian Consolations, derived from Five Heads of great importance in Religion, 
was written by a late Reverend Prelate of our church, and now is printed according to his own copy. 

The papers were presented by him to a person of honour, for whose private use they were designed ; 
but, as the noblest spirits are most communicative, that noble and religious lady was pleased to impart 
them for the good also of others. We read in the Evangelists, how that the holy Jesus, who “ went 
about doing good,” (that is the short, but full, character which Saint Peter* gives of him,) did, by a 
miracle of mercy, bless five loaves to the feeding of a very great multitude. And may the same Almighty 
goodness bless and prosper whatsoever spiritual good is contained in these Five Hevps and Directions 
FoR A CuRISTIAN’s Comfort, to the refreshing and strengthening of such souls as truly hunger and thirst 
after God! May the serious and devout readers taste and see how good the Lord is, that his loving- 
kindness is better than life,—and that the light of his countenance, the sense of his favour, is infinitely 
more heart-cheering, and brings with it a truer and larger satisfaction, than the increase of “ corn, and 
wine, and oil,’ doth to the men of this world, who only or chiefly “ mind earthly things,” and un- 
wisely place their felicity in the fading and empty enjoyments of this present life. 

It is a good thing, then, that a man should both hope, and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord; 
for, “he is good to them that wait for him, to the soul that seeketh him.” © 7 

He who is the God of love, and even Love itself ;4 he who is the ever-flowing fountain of goodness, 
will not fail to fill the hungry with good things. Such a christian hath meat to eat which the world 
knows not of ; he feeds on the hidden manna: he hath (as St. Austin said of St. Ambrosc) “ occultum 
os in corde ejus,” and with this he doth “sapida gaudia de pane Dei ruminare.” “ The Father of the 
world, who openeth his hand, and satisfieth the desire of every living thing, giving to all their meat in 
due season ;”’® “ he is as ready to fulfil the desire of them that fear him; he will give grace and glory, 
and no good thing will he withhold from them that walk uprightly.”‘ And here, from the character and 
qualification of the persons, (them that fear him, and them that walk uprightly,) it highly concerns us to 
observe, and to lay it to heart, that a sincere desire and serious endeavour to fear God and walk uprightly, 
is a necessary and indispensable condition to qualify and make us meet for the receiving of the best of 
Divine favours and blessings. We must first walk in the fear of the Lord, if we would walk in the com- 
fort of the Holy Ghost; as these two are set together. If we would have the Spirit to be our com- 
forter, we must follow the Spirit as our guide and counsellor. If we would find rest unto souls, we must 
take Christ’s yoke upon us," the yoke of his precepts, which are all holy, and just, and good. A state 
of inward comfort and true tranquillity of spirit can never be secured and preserved, but by a continued 
care to walk before God in faithful obedience to his will in all things. 

For “ there is no peace to the wicked,’’! as is twice expressed by the noble prophet Isaiah ;* but 
“ great peace have they that love thy law,’”! saith the royal psalmist, the man after God’s own heart, 
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who herein spake his own experience ; and elsewhere, ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.”™ While he lives, he lives in peace, his soul dwells at ease ; he 
feels an unspeakable joy and pleasure within, upon the sense of his doing his duty, and being faithful in 
obedience to his Lord and Master in heaven. And when he dies, he departs in peace," and shall “ enter 
into peace,” and “into the joy of his Lord.”°® Here he “tastes how sweet the Lord is,” but there 
‘he shall be abundantly satisfied with the plenty of God’s house, and made to drink of the river of his 
pleasures.” ? “The meek shall eat and be satisfied, and their heart shall live for ever.” And so full 
and complete shall be their joy and satisfaction, that “they shall neither hunger nor thirst any more ; 
for the Lamb shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.”* This is the happy portion of those souls who have the Lord for their 
God, with whom “there is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand there are pleasures,” most pure 
and permanent, “ for evermore.” 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


Tue work of the ministry consists in two things, in threatenings or comforts. The first is useful for 
the greatest part of christians, who are led by the spirit of bondage, and fear to do evil, because of 
wrath to come; which grows out of love to themselves. The second is fit for the best christians, 
that are led by the spirit of love ; who endeavour to do righteousness, because they love righteousness, 
and to be like unto God, who, they know, is only good, (which grows out of the spirit of adoption,) 
and obey as sons and daughters, and not as servants. 

Our Saviour and his apostles insist sometimes upon the former way, threatening the impenitent, 
yet qualifying it with tidings of peace, if they return and amend their lives. For sharpness must be ap- 
plied, according to the power which the Lord has given us, for edification, and not for destruction.* 
The same apostle propounds both in the former epistle,> “Shall I come unto you with a rod ? or in 
love, and in the spirit of meekness »” Which latter is most suitable to the gospel, to proclaim peace on 
earth, and good will towards men: and when James and John would have had fire to come down from 
heaven upon the Samaritans, Christ reproved them, saying, “ The Son of man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them:’¢ and St. Paul, “God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ.”4 And surely there is cause to apply a cluster of consolation against 
a few grains of terror: 1. Because we are all concluded under sin, and the guilt is ever present unto 
us. 2. Because of the weakness of the graces that are in us; not that they are weak, but that human 
corruption is mixed with them. 3. Because of the strength and manifoldness of temptations. 4. Because 
we are to be exercised with the sufferance of the cross, and we are infirm to bear it. Lastly, because 
little is communicated to us, at the present, of that reward we look for; least of all, is any share of it 
present and before our eyes. Forasmuch then, as there are so many in-draughts that break into our 
heart, to make us sick of sorrow and fear, let us seek comfort from God, who hath left no disease 
without a remedy to cure it, “ who healeth all thy diseases.”’® 1 say, it is to be sought from God, lest 
we light upon them that tell false dreams, and comfort in vain.’ The right place for it must be the 
word of God, as it is :$ “ that we, through patience, and comfort of the Scripture, might have hope.” 
Which comfort, scattered up and down in that holy book, and not cast all in a lump together, by search- 
ing it diligently, we may draw our consolation out of five things,—faith,—hope,—the in-dwelling of 
the Spirit,—prayer,—and the sacraments. 


CHAPTER I. 


That Faith ἐς the Ground and Foundation of a Christian's Comfort : several Doubts 
and Scruples about believing, answered. 


Fairu is the root of all blessings. Believe, and you shall be saved: believe, and you must needs 
be sanctified: believe, and you cannot choose but be comforted: believe that God is true in all his 
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promises, and you are the seed of faithful Abraham, and shall inherit the promises made to Abraham : 
believe that you are Christ’s, and Christ is yours; and then you are sure that none can perish, whom 
the Father hath given to him. “There is no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.”* And 
as Martha said, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died :”” so let all that groan 
and pine away in sorrow, say, Lord, if thou hadst been here, if thou hadst appeared to my soul in thy 
goodness, I had not fainted in my trouble. Isaiah foretells,° that it should be Christ’s office “ to give 
the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. For St. John 
saw in the spirit, that they that follow Christ, are clothed in “white garments,” in garments of joy, in 
the livery of gladness. Solomon, describing the provident mistress of a family,‘ says, “ She is not 
afraid of the snow for her household, for all her household are clothed with scarlet.’ So the house- 
hold of Christ are not afraid of frost and snow, nor of any bitter blast; they have put on the garment 
of dependence on Christ, which protects them, and do resolve never to put off their privy coat of confi- 
dence in their Saviour. With this did Christ encourage the poor woman, being under confusion, who 
had secretly touched the hem of his garment; “ Be of good comfort, thy faith hath made thee whole.” & 
The first time that the word comfort is found in Scripture, is‘ upon the birth of Noah ; his father 
says, “This son shall comfort us : so when God did give Christ to be made man, he did, as it were, 
say unto us, “ This Son shall comfort you, for his name is Jesus, and he shall save his people from 
their sins.” He that gave us him, hath given us all things with him. As it is true to say, that Mat- 
thew left all to follow Christ, so is it as true, that he got all that can be wished by following him. 

It is the chemistry of faith (let me use that word) to turn all things into good and precious ore. It is 
Abraham’s country ina strange land: Jacob’s wages, when Laban defrauded him: Moses’s honour, when 
he refused to be the son-in-law of Pharaoh’s daughter: Rahab’s security, when all Jericho besides did 
perish : David’s rescue, when there was but a step between him and death: the power of the apostles, 
to be able to cast out devils: Mary Magdalen’s sweet ointment, to take away the ill-savour of her sins. 
Plead, therefore, with the oratory of faith, and say, “Lord, I have no life but in thee, I have no joy but 
in thee, no salvation but in thee: but I have all these in thee; and how can my soul refuse to be 
comforted ?” 

But some will say, perhaps, “ Faith is a powerful comforter: but I, poor wretch, had need to be com- 
forted concerning my faith. [ find the pulse of it weak, and sometimes it intermits, as if it beat not 
at all. Methinks I am not drawn near to Christ, or that I am so far off, that I cannot embrace him.” 
Some such infirmity may seem to have been in the Thessalonians ; and therefore St. Paul says, “I 
have sent Timotheus to establish you, and to comfort you, concerning your faith.” 8 

Now, to turn this water into wine, and the trembling of this objection into peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, conceive as if these questions were put to you; “ Do you often accuse yourself of a weak 
faith in secret unto God?” I like it for a good symptom; for an hypocrite doth not use to accuse 
himself.—‘“ And do you bewail your want to the Lord, because you would have it better supplied ?” 
that is a good sign too, for it is the same as to thirst for the living God. They that have not the gift of 
faith, do not miss it: but they that have it, though but in a little, do insatiably desire the increase of it. 

But do you find that the more you put forward to come to Christ, the more you are put back by doubts 
and temptations ? It is right the resemblance of him that was sick of the palsy ;" fain he would have 
been brought to Christ, but could not come at him for the press. This press that stops you, are the 
snares of the world, vain imaginations, nay, perhaps humility, a broken heart, and a tender conscience : 
yet find out a way to come to your Saviour, though the throng be cumbersome. If there be no other 
way, untile the house, break down the roof to be brought unto him: call unto the Lord to dissolve 
this house of clay, that thy soul may see him clearly without all impediment. But, at the worst of all, 
do you lie in a swoon, as it were? do you think there is no life, no motion in your faith? do you 
fear the light of grace is so eclipsed, that you have lost all communion with Christ? Remember, and be 
assured, that you could not miss Christ so much, unless Christ were in you. Because God loves you, 
he seems to leave you; and withdraws out of the way for a time, because he would be found; and 
makes you desire to seek him, that you may hold him the surer to you, when you enjoy him. A 
mother that hath conceived, may think, not long after, that she perceives some tokens of her concep- 
tion; in a while, she doubts of it again, and wisheth some signs of better satisfaction: she hangs long 
under many assays of fear and persuasion : at last she finds the babe spring in her womb, and is utterly 
confirmed. So it is with them in whom Christ is born anew; they have found the Lord,—yet some- 
time, as it is in the Canticles, “‘ He is behind the lattice,” that we miss him by a spiritual jealousy, 
and fall into many of these fits, as if he were quite departed. And in this state of trepidation we must 
be exercised, that we may know, that holy fear and a troubled spirit are heavenly qualities, that may 
consist with faith. 

Yet I have more to ask. Do you look dejectedly upon your faith, because you apprehend it is not 
full of life in the root, nor laden with fruit in godly practice ? Woe be to them that are not sensible of 
those infirmities. It is one of the best lessons in the New Testament, “ Be strong in the grace that 
is in Christ Jesus ;᾿ 1 but it is one of the hardest. God gives a measure of faith to all in the covenant 
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that call upon him; but we have this gift in earthen vessels, and taint it with the affections of our carnal 
mind. The best faith is weak and wavering, short-sighted, riseth and falls like a tune in music. 
Therefore, to encourage a perplexed mind, hearken to Isaiah,* “Say to them that are of a sorrowful 
heart, Be strong, fear not.” For though it be but an infant faith, it is a true faith: as an infant is a 
true man in the essence of a man, though not a man in growth; perfect in the real being, though 
not in the degrees, wherein we must strive to grow up more and more. ΤῸ prove the truth of it, be- 
lieve all the word of God, and it can be no wider: and for the soundness of it, believe in Christ, and 
look for salvation in him alone; then it is as legitimate and true-born as is the faith of any saint that 
is farmore noble. A dim or a blear eye, that looked upon the brazen serpent, did procure a remedy for 
a wound, as much as a clear and well-conditioned eye. And a little faith, casting its weak beams on 
Christ and his death, will go far. The quantity of a grain of mustard-seed hath warmth and virtue in 
it to spread abundantly. If faith on earth hath shaken off all frailty, and comprehended the joys of 
heaven, without casting its eye aside to the love of this world, I do not conceive how the body could 
subsist any longer here, but that the soul, in that ecstasy, would be dissolved, and fly away. 

Lastly ; as God sees such sins in you as you cannot see, so he sees such graces in you as you can- 
not perceive. The charitable, to whom Christ speaks when they are at his right hand,! do deny 
such good things to be in them, as Christ did profess they had. The Canaanitish woman found no 
better in herself than the vileness of a dog, that waited for crumbs under the table; but Christ com- 
mends her for her great faith. The centurion™ saw nothing but unworthiness in his person; but Christ 
gave him the praise above all those to whom he had preached in Israel. Confess then, and be not 
ashamed to say, “Lord, I believe; help my unbelief!”’ And take consolation, that water-springs 
shall flow out of a barren ground, which suspected itself to be parched and dry. ‘Though you see but 
little by your own light, it is because it is put into the lantern of humility. And let these be the con- 
solations of faith. 


CHAPTER IL. 


That a Christian's Comfort flows from the Grace of Hope. The Object of Hope is, 1. That which 
as good. 2. A Good absent. 3. Though absent, yet possible; and that for three Reasons. 4. Though 
possible, yet difficult. An account of two Sorts of Difficulties, with particular Encouragements 
against them. 


Yet know that faith never rides single, but it carries hope before it. ‘ Faith is the substance of 
things hoped ἴοι." ἃ No scripture doth better contain them both in a little than Titus: the apostle 
says, that “ the faith of God’s elect,” first, “" acknowledgeth the truth:” secondly, that “it is accord- 
ing to godliness :” thirdly, “it is in hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, promised before the 
world began.” When you see a weight of iron tied to a line, wound upon a wheel from the ground to 
the top of a house,—remember it is like the heart of a sinner, leaden and heavy, lying upon the 
ground, and wound up in this text, with the line of hope, to the top of heaven. Heaven then is the 
express and fair object of hope, and God, in his promise, is the procurer. ‘ Promise,” I say: for 
we do not grope for heaven blindfold, and fall upon it out of our own head without a warrant: but our 
assurance is incomparably the best that can be given, and in the best manner; “ a promise made before 
the world began;”’ that is, freely, unrequested, when we could have no being to ask it; and made over 
to Christ the Mediator, that it should be put into his hand to perform it to us. And it is unchange- 
able, as is all the truth of God: for “he cannot lie,’ neither is there any shadow of change in him. 
What can we desire more? Carry this evidence along with you, and show it to yourself upon every 
disquietness and deep plunge of heart; and how can you choose but convince yourself, that your 
melancholy and distrust is causeless? “ The hope of the righteous shall be gladness.’’° And “ we 
rejoice in hope.” ¢ The design of hope is considered four ways. First, it intends unto that which is 
good;—which makes a difference between hope and fear: for we hope for that which is good, we fear 
that which is evil. Secondly, it is not that good which is present, but absent; and this makes a dif- 
ference between hope and fruition. ‘“ Hope that is seen, is not hope: for what a man seeth, why doth 
he yet hope ἴον δ᾽ Thirdly, though it be a good absent, and not yet obtained, yet it is possible ;— 
which is the difference between hope and despair: but we have no colour for despair, since all things 
are possible to God. Fourthly, it is a possible good, but “ bonum arduum,” to be gotten with difficulty 
and pains; which puts a difference between the diligence of hope and careless security. These are 
the four promontories of hope, and a good wind blows from every quarter. 

I. First, it is good for a man to hope, since we hope for that which is good, so good that it exceeds 
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all that eye hath seen: for as yet we see not God but in his creatures. Nor ear hath heard it, that is, 
in its full, unutterable excellency, which the words of Holy Scripture cannot express to our imperfect 
reason. Then “neither can it enter into the heart of man:” for things can seem no greater than 
words can utter. ‘ We know as yet but in part, hereafter we shall know as we are known.” If we 
have boasted to the heathen, that we look for a kingdom and a crown of glory, we are sure we shall 
not be ashamed of that hope.’ We may be ashamed that we have doted upon petty things out of which 
we have devised felicity, and they have failed and deceived us: but our treasure laid up in the heaven 
is so sure, that in the end, and in the day of trial, none shall insult over our hope and say, “ Where is 
now the Lord your God?” Ifa mortal man detain the wages of the labourer, it is a sin: therefore, it 
cannot be incident to God, “ who is not unrighteous to forget our work and labour of-love.”% “γε 
shall not always be forgotten: our expectation shall not perish for ever.” The judgment of a good 
eye-sight is to see afar off; so, in the judgment of a good hope, to remark the unspeakable reward of 
a better age to come. Whereupon it hath sufficient satisfaction and content to leave or to lose all it hath, 
things “ not worthy to be compared to the glory which is revealed in us.”! The rich mines and 
golden trade of both the Indies are on the other side the line: so the rich trade of hope is in the 
other world. Change your poor freight, which is your lading in this vessel of clay, and barter it for 
an immortal possession. 

Hope that is not under the embers, but mounts up into a trembling flame, reckons not what it is 
worth by a very little which it hath in hand, but by its share which is reserved in the storehouse of 
God’s eternal recompence. Now I am abased; but there is mine honour, a far more abundant exceed- 
ing weight of glory. Now I carry about a crazy, sickly body; there it shall be immortal, and incident 
to no distemper. Now my neighbours and acquaintance despise me, and run far from me; there J shall 
be enrolled with angels and. saints, and “with the church of the first-born, and with the spirits of just 
men made perfect.’’* Now I live in all disorder of church ordinances, in distraction of schisms, in the 
filthy stench of old and new heresies: but there is the New Jerusalem, where all things set forth the 
glory of the Lamb, in beauty, and holiness, and truth. Now I must die, and deliver up my body unto the 
dust; but Christ died and rose again the third day, and will bring again with him, in due time, all those 
that sleep: and “ comfort one another with these words,” saith St. Paul.! And as when Christ as- 
cended into heaven, “he went up with a merry noise, and the Lord with the sound of the trum- 
pet ;’™ so let every heart break out into praise and gladness, whose hope flies up unto the Lord in his 
holy places: ‘“ holding fast the confidence and the rejoicing of hope firm unto the end.” ἢ 

II. Stay yet, and consider it is a good which is absent that we hope for: when it is come, and 
brought to pass, hope is at the journey’s end. “ Say to the righteous, it shall be well with him, for they 
shall eat the fruit of their doings.” °® It shall be well; “ dixit,—erit.” It is not paid down, as we 
say, in ready money, but we have a good bond for assurance. 

Let one object upon this,“ Doth not hope deferred afflict the soul?” Yet be not disheartened : it is 
better than so. For first, we have somewhat in hand; because that which faith lays hold of, is 
really and actually its own: now hope is faith’s rent-gatherer, and takes up that which faith claims upon 
the bargain which Christ hath made for us. 

To be clearer yet: ‘ We are sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our 
inheritance.”P You see, then, that though we have not the inheritance as yet, we have the earnest of it ; 
and an earnest penny is more than nothing. Here I must distinguish between a pledge and an earnest. 
A pledge is laid down for assurance to repay that which was lent; but an earnest is given upon a bar- 
gain, to keep that till the rest be brought in. Now the earnest we receive of the kingdom to come is 
the seal of the Spirit, an imprinted comfort that it shall be ours, a seal that cannot be defaced, a com- 
fort that cannot be taken from us. So much as you have of that seal, so much you have of the earnest : 
therefore, you cannot say that hope hath quite nothing to stay its longing. The blossoms of the spring 
do not only promise, but are God’s earnest, to represent the fruits which will wax ripe in autumn. 

I will make it out in another similitude. He that is in a merchant’s warehouse, where spices are 
stored up, shall have some taste of them in his palate by their strong scent, though he put not one 
corn into his mouth: so we taste heaven, because the Spirit that comes from heaven, dwells in us, 
and gives many delightful signs of a glorified reversion. 

But to go forward: it may not be denied but that hope is anxious and restless, till it come to enjoy. 
How tedious a thing it is to stay long without the company of them whom we entirely love! and 
can it be otherwise than irksome, to be so long absent from the vision of God, and of Christ, com- 
passed with innumerable angels? St. Paul says no less:4 “ We that have the first fruits of the 
Spirit, groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the body.” Here are 
groans and sighs indeed; but we shall never be sea-sick with that easy tossing, having “ hope as 
an anchor of our souls.”" Hope of the right stamp, looking for the appearance of God, and the reward 
that he brings with him, hath a good mate that goes together with it, and that is patience. In the 
saddest book of the Scripture, it is written, “ It is good that a man should hope, and quietly wait for 
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the salvation of the Lord.” Which, that it may not be wanting, we must contend for it in prayer, as it 
is, “ The Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, and the patient waiting for Christ.” And it 
is no difficult thing to be persuaded. For when we are held off for a while from the inheritance of 
heaven, do we not attend God’s leisure? And will the handmaid wait for her mistress, being in some 
degrees of place above her? And shall not the creature stay the leisure of the Creator, so infinite 
above us? Beside, the expectation of the recompence will increase the recompence, and make it 
more superlative; therefore, “ let not him that believes, make haste.”" Nay, so your spirit will be 
patient, the Lord will allow you your importunity to call upon him to hasten: “ My strength, haste 
thee to help me.”* Finally, stay for that contentedly, which, when it comes, it comes but once, and 
shall abide for ever. 

III. Another degree upon which hope steps higher, is this, that her aim is possible. I have 
said how that which is proposed to it, is good; that it is not disconsolate, though it be in futurition, and 
not yet obtained (for it is too good to be yet obtained); if patience have its perfect work, it can 
attend cheerfully. ‘“ My soul, wait thou only upon God, for my expectation is from him.’’Y Strike we, 
therefore, pleasantly upon this third string, that the past object of Divine hope is to be accomplished. 
“For I run not as uncertainly, I fight not as one that beateth the air.”* Paul did do all things, and 
suffer all things, for that which is feasible and might be achieved. 

The covetous is a projector for so much wealth as can never be gotten. The epicure longs for so much 
pleasure as can never be enjoyed. Great clerks and philosophers seek for so much knowledge as can 
never be found; which, in Isaiah’s words, is “ to spend money for that which is not bread, and to 
Jabour for that which doth not satisfy.”2 This is able to break the brain and to break the heart; for 
there is no labour like to lost labour. “ But the fruit of the righteous is a tree of life.’”» His hope 
stands upon a sound bottom; it is all comfort for three reasons: 1. It is possible, because it comes 
from an infinite power; 2. Because it is derived from infinite love and goodness; 3. It hath abundant 
satisfaction from long and constant experience ; and what can we desire more ? 

1. The first pillar that props it up, is the almightiness of God. ‘ Abba, Father, all things are pos- 
sible to thee,” says our Saviour.© Talk not to me how the seas should be turned into dry land, or how 
the poor can be raised up to be set with the princes of the people ; or how stones can be raised up to 
be children of Abraham ; or how palsies and fevers can be cured with a word. I will stop all gaps of 
infidelity with this one bush, “ That God is able to do 11. He that is made by no cause, cannot be 
confined in his being; and he that hath no bounds in his being, can have no bounds and restriction in 
his power. And if any fancy start out of our weak brain, to cavil that somewhat is impossible to God, 
—it is soberly spoken by one, that “it were better to say that this could not be done, than that God 
could not do it.” There is no possibility, therefore, for christian hope to despair, because all things are 
possible to God. There is no horizon under heaven, or above heaven, that hope cannot look beyond 
it. For that comfort that is commensurable with the strength and power of God, is as large as can 
be contained in the heart of a creature. 

But if you lean upon the help of men, and hosts, and angels, they are slender reeds, and will give you 
a fall: as God said of the vain trust of the Jews, “ They shall be ashamed of Ethiopia their expect- 
ation.”¢ How many do I see to sink under a little sorrow, because they have too much temporal com- 
fort! The world is too liberal to them ; it hath given them of all things so largely, that they have not the 
patience to want any thing: as God told Gideon, that he had too much of man in his army to depend 
upon the Almighty for victory, and he bade him retain but the thirtieth part, and his foes should flee 
before him.¢ Throw all the miserable comforts of the world out of doors for rubbish, and cast yourself 
upon the strength of God, and upon that alone: and then say, “ Lord, receive me, for I have driven all 
other solace from me, that I might enjoy thee alone: now I am ready for my Saviour, for there is none to 
help me but only thou, O Lord!” ἢ 

2. That which holy hope hath in its prospect, is possible, not only for the infiniteness of power, but 
for the infiniteness of the mercy of our God. It is easy to get the favour of a gracious and a gentle 
nature among the sons and daughters of men; and the most generous are the most reconcilable. Then 
what possibility, nay, what readiness will hope find to be reconciled to God, “ merciful, gracious, long- 
suffering, abundant in goodness and truth ?”‘ The devil is not more frequent nor more strong in any 
temptation, than to undermine hope in this point, that it is too forward and too peremptory to expect 
remission of sins: fain he would have a tender conscience stick in this mire, and never get out of it. 
Some reverend writers go so far as to teach that Satan himself at first, when he began his mischief 
in Paradise, was of opinion, that sin could not be forgiven, it being his own case; and he would never 
have tempted Eve to disobedience, if he had imagined the eating of the forbidden fruit could be par- 
doned; not suspecting that God would have given his only Son to die for our redemption. Which I 
pass by, because it depends upon a grave question, whether God could pardon sin by his absolute power, 
without satisfaction made to his justice? Deep disputings will yield but shallow comforts. Of this 
we are assured, that the means which the Father appointed, are excellent, into which “ the angels 
desire to look,” —to give us “redemption and forgiveness of sins through the blood of Christ, accord- 
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ing to the riches of his grace.”» “ We have trespassed against our God, but there is hope concerning 
this thing.”! “ Forgiveness of sins” is put into our creed: he that doth not believe it, hath no creed 
nor christianity in him. Do you believe a “catholic church ?” that is the dowry of that church, which 
Christ espoused to him in his blood. Do you believe “a communion of saints ?” this is it in which 
we are baptized, in which all our communion doth join, “ That through Christ is preached forgiveness 
of sins; and by him all that believe are justified from all things, from which we could not be justified 
by the law of Moses.’’* So also it is put into our prayer, as well as into our creed. And he that 
taught us to pray, “ Forgive us our sins,’—hath taught us this comfort, that sins are pardonable. 

Yet an afflicted conscience will receive suggestion, that some sins indeed are pardonable, but not all, 
not the sin of the evil angels, not the sin against the Holy Ghost: “ and there is a sin unto death, I 
do not say ye should pray for it,” says St. John.! These, verily, are set out for instances of irreversible 
judgment, to deter us from committing crimes of a vast magnitude. But mark, the Holy Scriptures 
have not unfolded it clearly and explicitly, wherein the heinousness of these sins did consist, that we 
may not accuse ourselves of them, and fall into despair, as if we had committed them. Since you 
know not expressly what these are, how can you lay them to your own charge? Nay, if you lay 
them to your own charge, you must be mistaken; for he that condemns himself, shall not be con- 
demned of the Lord. Such incurable castaways as have their consciences seared, are not sensible of 
their guilt. Who more like to be of that number than the Pharisees, who justified themselves, saying, 
“ Are we also blind ?” 

“ Well,” says a forlorn sinner, “my sins then are not the forenamed, nor out of possibility of mercy ; 
but it is almost as bad that they are in an unlikelihood to mercy, for they are very heinous.” As 
unto that confession that your trespasses are very heinous, conceive so of them, and spare not: true 
repentance thinks no sin to be a little one. So St. Jerome spake to the commendation of the lady 
Paula, in her funeral sermon, that she was wont to bewail every fault she had committed as if it were 
one of the most presumptuous crimes. But be it so really, that God hath let you incur no small de- 
linquencies: as Aaron was not free from idolatry,—nor David, from adultery,—nor Peter, from ab- 
juration of Christ,—nor Paul, from persecuting the church,—nor Manasses, from witchcraft,—nor Mary 
Magdalen, from indefinite scandal ; well, I know not what; who yet all obtained mercy, for a pattern 
to them, who hereafter should believe in Christ to everlasting life." They were called Novatians, who 
blotted out the beginning of the eighth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, because the story tells us, that 
Christ dismissed the woman taken in adultery, with a gracious gentleness. Why should not his pro- 
cedure in judgment be like his doctrine ? Did he not preach that publicans and harlots should go into 
heaven before proud justiciaries ? “ Be merciful unto my sin, for it is great,” says David." This is not 
the way to deal with mortal judges, when we stand at their bar; but this is the way to obtain propiti- 
ation from our God; “heal me, for I am sore wounded; cure me, for I am very sick; be merciful to 
my sin, for it is very great.” Zozimus, a pagan, that envied the honour of Constantine the Great, 
makes this tale to discredit him in his history ; that Constantine had put his wife, Fausta, and his son, 
Crispus, to death; after which, being haunted with an ill conscience, that gave him no quiet, he sought 
among the heathen priests for expiation, and they could give him no peace: but he was told that the 
religion of christians was so audacious as to promise pardon to all sins, were they never so horrible. Is 
not this to commend the emperor and his religion under the form of a dispraise ? for what rest could a 
troubled mind attain to from the rites and superstitions of idol gods? But, in the immense value of the 
price of the blood of Christ, there is redemption for every sinner that repents and believes. ‘ Whatso- 
ever ye loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven,” says Christ to his apostles.° Oh, loose not a sylla- 
ble of such comfort in this discomfortable world! ‘ Quodcunque” is “all manner of sin,” great and 
little. And if Christ hath given such commission to men on earth, to unloose every sin by the power of 
their office, and the word of consolation,—then how unbounded is his own clemency! ΝΟ sins can 
superabound his grace, if we do not sin presumptuously, because grace abounds. 

Yet the poor publican will beat his breast, and cry out dolefully, ‘“‘ My sins are many ; they are more 
in number than the hairs of my head.” The bill of indictment is a true bill; who can tell how oft he 
offendeth? Scarce any sin we act, but hath a nest of sins in it: then think we what a heap will they 
make when they are put all together? Peter, it seems, misdoubted, that if a man were forgiven, that 
had trespassed often, it would be scandalous, and encourage the offender; therefore, he thought it fit 
to stint indulgence to some mediocrity, as it is,P ““ Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and 
I forgive him ?—until seven times? Jesus answereth, I say not unto thee until seven times, but until 
seventy times seven times.” So that Christ commends a boundless forgiveness in a finite number for 
an infinite. And, doubtless, himself would not stick with us forthe same number. God forbid we should 
think he taught to be more merciful, or of greater perfection, than himself. “ Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven.” 4 

Be thankful, and admire the mercies of our Father, both for nailing our great sins to the cross of 
Christ, and for acquitting us from the innumerable fry of minim sins, those of daily incursion: because 
when one of the least is remitted, all are remitted together. Mark that considerately. One that com- 
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mitted some foul and leprous sin, goes mourning upon the deep sense of it, and especially the horror of 
it makes him fear damnation: yet he greatly deceives himself if he think his other sins are passed 
over,—and this great one, or a few such, do remain to his perdition. For do you hope comfortably that 
some faults of omission, some idle words, some garish and customary fashion of pride, are remitted to 
you? With the same affiance, leaning on Christ, you may hope that you are discharged from your 
greatest enormities. For all unrighteousness is covered at once to them, with whom God is well pleased. 
No sin is forgiven to him that is not in Christ,—and against him that is in Christ, there is no condem- 
nation. ‘They are the sons of God, to whom the Lord doth graciously remit any fault; but where any 
fault is not remitted, they are his enemies. He that is justified from any sin, must be truly penitent ; 
but a true penitent is sorry for all sins together, hates them, eschews them all alike. Then follows a 
plenary absolution from all iniquity, through Christ our Lord. 

And beware that you overlook not these multitudes of sins of the under size, as if little grief or anx- 
iety would serve for them. Are they not numberless corns of sand? And may not a weight of too 
much sand sink a ship as soon as a burden of too much iron. The dailiness of sin must be bewailed 
with the dailiness of sorrow. And then “when thou liest down, thou shalt not be afraid; yea, thou 
shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be sweet.”’* Now, tell me, if this balm be not enough to heal the 
bleedings and bruisings of despair? Talents of sins in small money, you may hide them all in the 
wounds of Christ. It is possible for God to do the benefit, and possible for thee to receive it. “ Let 
Israel hope in the Lord: for with the Lord there is mercy, and with him is plenteous redemption ; and 
he shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities.”’s 

3. It must now be added, how that which hope waits for, is possible, since it may find satisfaction 
from long and constant experience. In the younger days of the world, somewhat might be said to 
excuse the backwardness of hope: they wanted proof and demonstration in those times. Even Cain 
was the sooner overtaken with despair, crying out, ‘“ My sin is greater than can be forgiven me.” He 
had not lived so long to be taught the contrary by experience. But every age hath given advantage to 
hope to be satisfied better and better. “Ὁ God, we have heard with our ears, and our fathers have 
declared unto us, the noble works that thou didst in their days, and in the old time before them.” ' 
The records of God do tell us how the armies of aliens have been discomfited before his children ; 
how the rocks have given them drink, and the barren wilderness bread ; how the church hath been 
scattered and re-collected; the righteous continually supported, either with deliverance or patience ; 
that the dead have been raised up to life; nay, that Enoch and Elias were taken up alive into heaven, 
to implant into our minds, that both they that are in the graves, shall hear the voice of Christ, and 
come forth ; and that such as shall be found living at that day, shall be caught up in the clouds, and 
be translated into heaven. And I challenge hope to instance, if it can surmise, that any thing is impossible 
to be brought to pass, since there is a precedent in every thing to demonstrate, that the right hand of 
the Lord hath brought mighty things to pass. There is one thing, I confess, for which there is no 
example, neither can be evidenced, till all things be accomplished, that is, the coming of the Lord 
Christ with the new heavens and the new earth; and yet, to confirm us in that mystery to come, St. 
John did see the idea or glimpse of it in his Revelation. 

The use of all this is to remember the transactions of God in the times that are gone before. 
Whoever saw the righteous forsaken ? or the wicked flourish long? Was there ever any persecution of 
the church which hath not ended in its triumph? But stay for it, and pray for it, and condole for the 
delays of God’s providence, till you may say in earnest, “ My soul fainteth for thy salvation.”" How 
easy is it for a christian that hath any nostril, to run after God in the odour of his sweet ointments, 
and trace his steps from point to point! and then to say with David, “I have remembered thy judgments 
of old, O Lord, and have comforted myself.”* And from another prophet,y “ Ye shall see their way, 
and their doings, and ye shall be comforted concerning all the evil that I have brought upon Jerusalem.” 

The great storehouse of consolation is hope: therefore, all this, and more, must be said to keep it 
fresh, like a green olive tree, having never a sear or withered bough upon it. I come now to complete 
it; I have shown it aims only at good, and that which is only and excellently good: at such a good 
whose harvest is not brought in all in a year, but still there is more and more to be had, and the most 
to come. It is possible, through the greatness of God’s power and mercy, as all ages have witnessed. 

4. But lastly ; that which may seem to pinch is, that it is ““ bonum arduum,” “a good not easily 
attained,” but with great labour and diligence, to give warning against sloth and security. It were not 
worth our longing, to say we hope for petty things, easy, and at hand; but for things of value, for 
which we must struggle with many lets and impediments to possess them. No man need to hope to 
find cockle shells on the shore ; but to find pearls in the sea, that is an object for the adventure of a 
jeweller. Neither is the jewel of christian hope easily purchased. But as Elijah said to Elisha, 
“Thou hast asked a hard thing; nevertheless, if thou see me, when I am taken from thee, it shall be 
so unto thee.”* Much after that sort [ commune with my heart, and say, “It is good to seek for 
eternal life, pursue it, as the hart brayeth after the rivers of waters: there will be much ado to get it, 
for “many shall seck to enter in, and shall not be able.” ἃ Nevertheless, if thou canst see the Lord, 
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as if he were continually before thee, thou shalt not miss of that thou desirest: for all things are 
possible to him, whose eyes are ever toward the Lord.” 

These difficulties upon which I strike, are either in ourselves, or in our adventure: in ourselves, partly 
through natural imbecility, partly through contracted impotency. 

1. Our natural languor is that of original contagion, which makes us so weak, that there is none that 
doth good, no, not one: which is not to be extenuated, as if the malignity of it might be suppressed 
with a little resistance. It is good to know the power of so strong an enemy, that we may be fortified 
against it. Itis a root of bitterness never to be digged up out of corrupt nature: a coal of fire spitting 
out sparks of temptations continually: as inward to us as the marrow is in our bones. Yet there is 
hope in Christ to slake this fire, though not utterly in this life to quench it. It is a body of death, a 
whole body, consisting of all the members of sin; yet a body is but flesh, and a spirit is mightier 
than flesh. Apply that of the prophet Zechariah to it, as we may read it by the direction of our 
margin, and keep to the original :> “ If it be difficult in the eyes of this people, shall it be difficult in 
mine eyes? saith the Lord.” Therefore, since God is our help against the insurrection of this rebellious 
sin, let us be comforted in his help, and not in excuses. For we must not plead our personal maladies 
and natural inclinations, and think that God will take it for an answer, and ask no more. 

“T am dull of understanding,” says one, “ and what I am taught I cannot bear it away. I am 
suddenly transported with indignation, and cannot choose but break out: I am retentive of an injury, 
and cannot easily be reconciled.” All this, and the like, is no better than the answer of those ill-mannered 
guests in the gospel, which are invited to a feast made by a king,—“ We cannot come, I pray you have 
us excused:” which sounds like confession and humility, but it is denial and defiance. Spend your breath 
in a better way, and cry out often and affectionately,—‘“ Give me not over to myself, O Lord; take away 
from me my stony heart, and give me a heart of flesh. Drop down upon this barren earth, and it shall 
bring forth quite against the bias of nature. The high-minded will grow meek as a lamb, the covetous 
will begin to disperse and scatter abroad, the lying lips will confess the truth, bitter cruelty will melt 
into pity, new-fangled braveries will be laid aside, and blush at vanity.”” To what purposes are the pour- 
ings in of the Spirit, but that what is wickedly inbred from our conception, should be shaken off from 
the tree, and a better fruit spring up in the place, from the increase of God? 

Mark the rain that falls from above, and the same shower that dropped out of one cloud, increaseth 
sundry plants in a garden, and severally according to the condition of every plant: in one stalk it makes 
a rose, in another a violet, divers in a third, and sweet in all. So the Spirit works its multiformous 
effects in several complexions, and all according to the increase of God. Is thy habit and inclination 
choleric? Why, try thyself if thou be very apt to be zealous in a good cause, and it turns. thy natural 
infirmity into holy heat.—Is melancholy predominant? the grace of God will turn that sad humour 
into devotion, prayer, and mortifying thy pleasures to die unto the world.—Is thy temperature san- 
guine and cheerful? the goodness of God will allow it unto thee in thy civil life, in a good mean; but 
over and above, it will make thee bountiful, easy to pardon injuries, glad of reconciliation, comfortable 
to the distressed, always rejoicing in the Lord.—Is a man phlegmatic and fearful ? if this freezing dis- 
ease, which is in thee from thy mother’s womb, be not absolutely cured, yet the Holy Ghost will work 
upon it, to make thy conscience tender, wary to give no offence, to make thee pitiful, penitent, contrite, 
ready to weep for thy transgressions. . “ There are two handles to take hold of every thing,’ says a hea- 
then: a dissolute man takes hold of original frailties, and makes them serpents: a holy man declines 
their serpentine nature, and catcheth them by that part which may conduce to all manner of virtue. 
This is the comfort of hope against original inquination, that this great enemy, by the operation of the 
Spirit, shall be made our friend, or our footstool. ‘ O wretched man that I am; who shall deliver me 
from this body of death? I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’¢ 

What is stronger than a lion? yet, if the lion be killed, “ out of the strong comes forth sweetness.” ¢ 
For all this, the worst is not past: beside natural pronity to sin, we have contracted much more evil 
by custom, education, strong habits, noxious examples, bad enticements, and infusions. The cockatrice’ 
egg was laid, when we were in our mother’s womb, but it proves more venomous being hatched, and 
grown able to fly abroad. ‘There are seventy sons of Ahab, who shall kill thee? Even the sword of 
the Spirit: “ there is none like it,” as David said of that of Goliah.° This is sufficient, not merely to 
cut down grass and briars, but to hew down the trees, to cut off the branches, to shake the leaves, 
to scatter the fruit, to frighten away the fowls from the branches, and the beasts from grazing under 
it; or, as the apostle comforts us in plain words, without a parable, “I can do all things through 
Christ that strengtheneth me.” 86. If you be overtoiled and heated too much, you know how to cool: 
cast off some garments, wipe away the sweat, sit still and stir not, lest you inflame yourself with motion. 
Follow the same method; lay aside the burden of sin, that inflames you, cast off the weight and the 
superfluity of naughtiness: bear in mind that Christ sweat drops of blood in his agony, to make you 
ashamed of toiling and sweating in Satan’s drudgery. Take ease in a sabbath of holy rest, and moil 
not in the unprofitable works of darkness. Try what refrigeration this will give unto your conscience : 
else take heed that you be not put to a terrible sweat of fear, lest God take you away in his wrath, and 
give you up for ever unto Satan, whom you have served so willingly. 
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Cuap. II. FLOWS FROM THE GRACE OF HOPE. Ixxxi 


« To the law and to the testimony :”’ mind no examples, but when they are wrapt up therein. “ Be 
not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind.”" What a case 
had Noah been in, if he had framed his life by common practice, when all flesh had corrupted their 
way? Choose better company, as Enoch did, to walk with God.' And “can two walk together unless 
they be agreed?” * It is more than agreement: it imports endearment, benevolence, friendship with 
God. No title can be greater or sweeter: what can match that honour of Abraham and the apostles, 
to be called the “ friends of God and Christ?” No league in the world more sought for or more will- 
ingly accepted: no amity less burdensome or more beneficial. St. Austin! brings in a couple that 
served the Roman emperor, thus debating upon it: “ What can we look for in this palace, more than 
to be called the friends of our sovereign? When we have got this, it is no sure and unchangeable fa- 
vour. And how long shall we attend before we be promoted to it? But let us then turn to God in this 
hour, and sue to be his friends, and it shall be done instantly, and remain eternally.”—“ Ask, and it shall 
be given; seek, and we shall find.” And as we trespass by sins of daily prevention, there is a daili- 
ness of mercy to comfort us. But as you love Christ and would be beloved, struggle with temptations, 
do not yield upon the first enticement, no, nor upon the second or third assault. ‘“ Resist the devil, and 
he will fly from you:” quit yourself like a man, fight like a christian: “ the flesh is weak, but the 
Spirit is willing, ready, able to assist you.”™ Thus hope waxeth valiant, and assures itself of victory 
against customs, habits, and all contracted impotencies. 

2. Lay now our adventure, the toil and peril of our labour, wherein we are employed, in another 
balance, and more difficulty will appear. For hope is wise, and doth not flatter itself, as if the kingdom 
of heaven were accessible with little pains. What carefulness ought this to work in us! what self-de- 
nial; what fear; what zeal; what unblamable conversation! ‘I run, I fight, I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection.”" “ For Christ Jesus I have suffered the loss of all things.”° Christ, 
having overcome the sharpness of death, hath opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers: yet to 
put us to our labour and skill to follow, mark what he has taught us,—‘“ Strait is the gate, and nar- 
row is the way, that leadeth unto life; and few there be that find it.” P 

And, therefore, is it so strait and narrow? a question worthy to be resolved, to teach us and to com- 
fort us. 

First ; a very religious life is said, by a metaphor, to go in at a strait gate, because it is our master- 
piece to find the door, or to begin well; therefore, it is called “ to be born again.” For, as to be born 
into the world needs more art and skilful midwifery, than to bring us up; so to be regenerate, to begin 
to live the life that is in Christ, is exceeding irksome to flesh and blood: so many are the enticements 
that throng about the way, to keep us from the door, and to hold us in love with those sins, which have 
been our companions. As an orator will be more timorous to deliver the first period of his speech, than 
all that follows; so we stick long at the-first onset to reform, to be strict, to pass away with so much 
vanity as must be forsaken. The penitent thief could not find the door, till he was going out of the 
world: St. Paul, as some compute, was twenty-eight years old before he left to be a blasphemer. But 
rush on, and make way through all resistances: he that hath one foot over the threshold, and hath cast 
the world behind him, is well advanced into the courts of our God. 

Secondly ; a heavenly mind gathers itself up into one wish, and no more. ‘One thing have I de- 
sired of the Lord, which I will require.’”4 Grant me thyself, O Lord, and I will ask no more. The 
new creature asks nothing of God, but to enjoy God; give me this, O Lord, and for the rest, let Ziba 
take all. I will part with all to buy that one pearl, the riches of heavenly grace. The servant of sin 
hath all manner of pleasures under heaven to trade in. Can he ask for a shop with more variety of 
ware? why may he not have these, you will say, and life eternal to boot ? Some of them are incon- 
sistent with life eternal; but all are not, so they be added, and not sought for: as our Saviour distin- 
guisheth, “ First, seek the kingdom of God, and these things shall be added.”" But if you seek them, 
which is to love them for themselves, and above the kingdom of God, it is like a man that carries a 
piece of timber at breadth upon his back; there is no room for a man to get in with such an impedi- 
ment upon his shoulders. It is not the gate that excludes him, but he thrusts himself out with his 
own improvidence. 

Thirdly; there are thousands of scandals, millions of errors, to be avoided, but truth and holiness 
are in the middle, in a little compass; and happy is he that shuns extremes, and falls perpendicularly 
upon the golden mean. The commandments of God are “ but ten words;”*’ the inventions of men, 
and the forms of will-worship are innumerous. “ Pray, fast, give alms;” Christ comprehends much 
external duty under those three heads, but the traditions of men are more than can be put in a catalogue. 
“ Call upon God in the time of trouble ;” that, and no more, is the pole-star of faith in prayer; but 
what a compass doth monkishness take in, to drop beads in the invocation of angels and saints! Pro- 
faneness neglects the honour of God: superstition falls into needless excesses about it: the true fear of 
God is in the centre, as far from the one extreme as from the other. As in an accurate song, you 
must keep minim time, or else you will put the whole choir out; so look that you sing the new song 
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of the Lord with trembling and accurate observation, miss neither cliff nor note, that is, neither sound 
doctrine nor pious practice. 

These are the reasons why it is so hard to get access to Christ in a narrow way, and through a strait 
gate. If these difficulties be not discerned by some, it is because they take up christianity as it is in 
use amongst men, and as they are born to it. But they that came to it in their years of understanding, 
and were trained up in church-discipline many years before they were baptized, and all that time were 
put to exact trial what they would prove, and were taught it over and over, how the laws of Christ 
were far stricter than any other laws in the world ;-—these were pre-acquainted with the covenant 
which they must perform, and then received it, with the largest and hardest conditions. Yet they 
were brought on with two special comforts: first, that God did behold from heaven the mightiness of 
the task, which we took upon us, the troubles of persecutions, the dangers of temptations, the infirmities 
of man to resist them. “δ knows whereof we are made, he remembereth we are but dust;’’ it puts 
him to admire the performances of his saints, as Jesus marvelled at the centurion’s faith.' Se- 
condly, when we are under our hazards, we shall have an answer from the Lord, as St. Paul had, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” " Therefore, as the Lord 
said of David, when he had chosen him, “1 have laid help upon one that is mighty ;”’* so we, casting 
ourselves upon the help of God, upon one that is almighty, though of ourselves we have gathered little 
into our omer, the blessing of God upon it will not let us lack. ‘ Every hard matter that rose among 
the people, was to be brought to Moses.”Y So in every hard cause, desire the Lord to plead it, and 
to judge it; bring it to him, leave it in his court, and he will endit. These are the cordials to revive 
hope, touching the difficulties it finds in the way to obtain that good which is set before it. 


CHAPTER III. 


flow a Christian's Comforts flow from the Inhabitation and Testimony of the Holy Ghost ; as also from 
the Sanctification of the Spirit unto all Obedience, and the Fruits of Righteousness. 


[ HAVE insisted with so much length and variety upon hope, because it is the largest inlet of christian 
consolation. Yet, in the third place, that which carries it on, nay, that which causeth it, is the Holy 
Ghost. As the air is the medium through which the eye doth see all things, yet it is the light that 
shines in it that makes all things visible: so hope is the principal means, enlivened by faith, through 
which we rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of glory; yet it is the Spirit inhabiting, that kindles it, 
that enlightens it, which makes it affect its object, and cleave unto it. Our Saviour left the world, and 
ascended into heaven, for many reasons; one was “ to give gifts unto men,” which gifts, though very 
many, are all united in their fountain, the Holy Ghost. Of which legacy, Christ gave warning before 
his death.? “1 will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with 
you for ever.”® “ The world knows him not, because it sees him not: but ye know him, for he shall 
dwell with you, and shall be in you.”* “1 will not leave you comfortless, I will come to you.”¢ “ If 
I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you: but if I depart, I will send him unto you.” This 
Comforter, the everlasting Spirit, to speak after the phrase of men, is the proxy of Christ, his repre- 
sentative in our hearts. And so it was fulfilled: for when the Spirit descended in great abundance upon 
the church, St. Peter says, “ This is that which is come to pass.”® ‘Thou hast made known to me the 
ways of life; thou shalt make me full of joy with thy countenance.”‘ And for the evidence of it, it is 
said, “ The churches were edified, walking in the fear of God, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost.’’s 


Which text begins this note, that christian solace consists in two things, which we may call the root and — 


the fruit. The root is the Holy Ghost taking up his tabernacle in us, so that “our body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost which is in us.” To walk by it in the fear of God is the fruit of sanctification in all 
manner of obedience. 

1. Unto the former, the in-dwelling of the Spirit, let this be premised. When we speak of any one 
dwelling in safety, the great question is, who keeps the house? When David fled from Jerusalem for 
fear of Absalom, there was no likelihood that his palace would hold out, for “ he left ten women, that were 
concubines, to keep the house.”’! So if we leave our concubines, our lusts and carnal desires, to keep 


our conscience, they will betray us to Satan to get the possession. ‘But who can take the city, if the 


Lord keep it ?”’”* How impregnable are we, if he dwell in us, and we in him, “ because he hath given 
us of his Spirit.’”’! 

All that one can say unto this, who is doubtful in faith, will be, “ Show me that the Father of mercies, 
and that the God of all comfort, is entered into me, and it sufficeth.” I answer, I cannot show, that is, 
demonstrate it to another, that this eternal life isin him; but I can persuade an apt scholar to stir up 
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the grace which is in him, that he may show it to himself. I say, he may do it, if he give his mind to 
it. Else, St. Paul made a question to no purpose, “ Know ye not that ye are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?”™ 

I deny not but the devil hath a way to fetch it about, to make you misknow, and take no heed of that 
you do perceive, if he did not stagger you with delusions. This is the first lesson that he reads out of 
his morals, “ That distrust is a high point of wisdom; and be not over-reached with opinion: you are 
sure of that you see, and of no more.” But to meet with this fallacy : Is nothing certain, or at least 
so certain as that which may be seen? Why, the wind will blow away this objection, the air will confute 
it. Whatcan you make up so close that the air and the wind will not get intoit? Yet you see it not, you 
know not whence it comes, it is an invisible messenger: ‘So is every one that is born of the Spirit.”™ 
Breath is an imperceptible expiration; therefore, Christ breathed on his apostles, and said, “ Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.”° Some gales of western winds, in the spring, make the earth glad with their gentle 
blast, and open the buds and flowers: so there is a breath of omnipotent virtue, which fans the heart 
that was hot in sin, with its coolness, which carries away the caterpillars that eat up the tender leaf of 
our first greenness: which widens our blossoms to make their expectation show itself openly : which 
perfume the evil scents of scandals that annoy us, as it is express to that intent in the mystical song. 
“¢ Awake, thou north wind ; and come, thou south; and blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof 
may flow out.” P 

I bring the case again to be examined: Is no witness so competent to depose for truth, unless it be 
sensible, and chiefly discerned by the eye? then what ail all sects of philosophers to say, “ That the 
sun, and all the stars above, work upon these bodies below by heat and light, and likewise by influence ?” 
An invisible virtue that doth enter into the production of many effects; which seems to have God’s 
approbation with his own voice, who mentions there “ the sweet influences of Pleiades, and the bands 
of Orion.”4 And can the constellations of the firmament drop down good upon minerals and plants, 
upon man and beast, and by a secret derivation ὃ What an error, or rather what a madness, is it then, 
to scruple whether he that made the heavens, can dart celestial beams into man’s soul, without a sensible 
perception! And thisis all I will say more unto it; Is not the soul of man above a material appre- 
hension? Pliny, or Galen, or whosoever unadvisedly deny the immortality of it, will yield there is a 
soul in our composition, that holds all the parts of the body together, and moves and acts in them; yet 
they can as soon take a pencil, and paint an echo, as describe the intelligible nature of a soul, by 
Species drawn out in our sensitive fancy. Therefore, it concerns us, in maintenance of the dignity of 
our own nature, to say, that the Spirit of God can inform our soul, as well as our soul can inform our 
body. I know not what temptation may rise to gainsay the truth, that the soul is known by her powers 
and operations, that it justifies itself to be an immaterial substance, a spark kindled in us by God from 
reason, and will, and memory. But what evidence is there that there is a Divine cause that worketh 
in, and is more than, these natural faculties? It is requisite to work close unto this question: and I 
answer, first, because the bounds of nature are known, beyond which, nature cannot reach forth itself : 
as it works in its own sphere to preserve itself in being, and in well-being, in health, in wealth, in fame 
and glory, in extending ourselves unto ages to come by leaving a posterity, in preserving our country 
where we are born, and the like. But to have our conversation in heaven, at this present in heaven, to 
ascend thither in our desires, and in the tendencies of all our actions, to aspire to live in blessedness for 
ever, to long to be at that rest, where there is no sin; to look for a church which hath neither spot nor 
wrinkle: this could not enter into us to prosecute it all industriously, constantly, cheerfully, but by a 
supernatural elevation far above the vigour of a soul pressed down by a corruptible body, that is, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

Secondly ; I feel the pulse of that Divine Spirit beating in me, by “ delighting in tribulations” for 
Christ’s sake, and “taking pleasure in infirmities” upon the same score." And again, “I am filled with 
consolation, I am exceeding joyful m all our tribulations.”* An obstinate pagan might arm himself with 
patience and resolution, to vex his persecutors, and rather fall into them, than decline them, out of 
Spite and contumacy. But self-love being spun out of our bowels, bred in the bone; who could rejoice 
to endure anguish upon anguish, that God might be glorified, but by strength which we are not born 
unto, but which is given us because we are born again of the Spirit ? 

Go farther yet. How much is the content of a natural man laid aside, when a good christian in his 
deliberate thoughts sometimes prays to have the rebellions of his heart kept under by some expedient 
_ cross? wisheth for wholesome correction to beat down the rankness of his sins? expects God’s fan to 
winnow the chaff from the wheat? For he knows that as too much light dazzles the eyes, so too much 
prosperity surfeits the mind. Therefore, a good practitioner in repentance perceives there is no better 
way to bring him in from his wanderings, than to be scourged home with the gentle hand of God. To 
which, some expositors say, the spouse alludes, (reading one word as it is right in our margin,) “ Turn 
away thine eyes from me, for they have puffed me up.”' If we be puffed up, it is time to pray that 
the eye of God’s outward mercy be for a little turned from us. But where had nature learned that 
lesson, if the Holy Ghost had never taught it ? 
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Thirdly; as the apostle says, “No man hates his own flesh.” Every man, not overcome with a 
frenzy of melancholy, loves his own being, and would preserve his life. The devil, that cannot die, 
knows how loth we are to die: “ All that a man hath, will he give for his 16. But how many saints 
have undergone, how many more are willing to undergo the fiery trial, and offer up their bodies for the 
testimony of the Lord Jesus! not to be cried up in popularity; not to be enrolled in the fame of a 
history, as there was such a sprinkling among the heathen. But they have died like lambs in the midst 
of wolves, when they have been hated, and evil spoken of in excess, because they would die for the truth 
of the gospel, which their prosecutors accounted to be blasphemy against the gods which they worshipped. 
If parents, or wives, or children, hung upon their arms, and besought them with tears to spare them- 
selves, they threw them off as Christ did Peter, “ Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offence unto 
me.”* To see a martyr at the point of death feel no horror in his fleshly nature, but to be raised up 
as high as the third heavens with zeal; what human power could bring him to it? nothing but the 
Holy Ghost did, as I may say, lure his soul out of the body, with the bait of a crown of glory. 

Fourthly; ‘ The fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, goodness, faith, temperance,’’Y &c. Is not 
the tree known by the fruit? Such acluster hanging all together, growing constantly, and being fair 
and sound, (Tota, in toto tempore, cum toto corde,) it is not possible they should grow like a bulrush 
out of the mud of corrupt nature. ‘ No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost,” # 
that is, say it effectually, and from true allegiance to serve him as a Lord; for else Christ will say, 
‘Why call you me Lord, Lord, and do not the thing which I say ὃ This is the Spirit that acts not 
only in prophecies and miraculous gifts, but in every child of God. Even in the Old Testament, 
“Thou gavest thy good Spirit to instruct them :”’> “them,” that is, those that were led out of Egypt 
by Moses, and hearkened tohim. And much more in the state of the New Testament; “The love of 
God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” © 

This might be extended into a great length, that the Holy Ghost is the Comforter, called so by 
appropriation, though it belong to every person of the Holy Trinity, and is well expressed in the first 
Divine Song, which is printed before the Psalms of David in metre : 

“Thou art the very Comforter 
In all woe and distress ; 


The heavenly gift of God most high, 
Which no tongue can express.”’ 


This is “ the unction, which we have from the Holy One ;”¢ “the anointing which we have received 
of him that abideth in you ;”® anointing oil is an oil to cure the sick :' “ an oil of gladness :” 8 a foment- 
ation to mitigate aches and torments in the bones, and in the heart. 

2. And can the fruits choose but be answerable to the root ? they must needs partake of it. First, 
because all that we do to the honour of God, must be done with gladness, willingly, and cheerfully : 
else it comes not from the spirit of sons, but either from the spirit of bondage, or rather from the spirit 
of the world. The new disciples received the word gladly, and were baptized." They continued with 
one accord daily in the temple, “ with gladness, and simplicity of heart.” “I was glad when they said 
unto me, We will go into the house of the Lord.” * “Sing psalms, make a joyful noise unto God.” ! 
‘“‘ Let us come: with assurance in our supplications that we shall be heard praying with faith in the 
Holy Ghost.” ™ “ And then the prayer of the upright shall be God’s delight ;””" and why God’s delight, 
but because his servants delightin prayer? “He that showeth mercy, let him do it with cheerfulness.” ° 
And he that giveth, offereth a blemished sacrifice, if he do it grudgingly: “ For God loveth a cheerful 
giver.”P Not so much but our losses and tribulations must be sustained with gladness. “Thy rod 
and thy staffdo comfort me.”4 Enter into the combat willingly, and the continuance will be a pleasure. 
Our consolation aboundeth by Christ: for “(as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also of 
the consolation.”* Therefore the apostles did change the name of a famous disciple, called Joses, into 
a notion of this theme, and called him Barnabas, which is, being interpreted, “‘ The son of consolation.” * 
The rabbies of the Jews hold themselves very close to this doctrine, and would have it observed, that 
“the merrier the heart is inthe Lord, the more capable it is of the Spirit of God:” partly, because 
Miriam, when she prophesied of the mighty acts of Jehovah, took a timbrel in her hand and danced :* 
partly, because that Samuel, after he had anointed Saul to be king over Israel, told Saul, “ Thou shalt 
meet a company of prophets coming down from the high place, with a psaltery, a tabret, a pipe, and a 
harp; and they shall prophesy, and the Spirit of the Lord will come upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy 
with them, and shalt be turned into another man.”" More emphatically, when Jehoshaphat called for 
Elisha to inquire of the Lord; says Elisha, “ Bring me a minstrel: and it came to pass when the 
minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him;”* that by the ravishing strains of music, 
his mind might be exalted into heavenly contemplations. Which is a great check to that drowsy dul- — 
ness in devotion, which our late reformers have brought in, and have excluded the solemn melody of the 
organ, and the raptures of warbling and sweet voices out of the cathedral choirs. They that miss that 
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harmony, can best tell how it was wont to raise up their spirit, and, as it were, to carry it out of them 
to the choir in heaven. And beside, cheerfulness is not only an adjunct, or companion with all the 
works of grace, in that time they are bringing forth; but being done and finished, that which is “ post 
nate,” the after-birth, as I may call it, comes with such a gleam gliding over all the soul, with such 
serenity and peace of mind as cannot be expressed; our conscience bearing us witness that we have 
been conversant in doing the pleasure of the Lord, as it is, “ For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of 
our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, we have had our conversation in the world.” Ὁ 

Here I shall find work to heal the broken in heart, who look upon the fruits of their lives with no 
content in themselves, but are unsolaced, and cast down, because neither in number nor in weight 
have they brought in that which the Lord required: they look on their ways, and they find them 
crooked : they look on their heart, and they find it is not constant to good purposes. ‘To whom I re- 
join ; if this proceed from penitence, from quick sense of sin, from humility, which is opposite to a 
self-justifying, they have cause to praise God, that they are thus affected. Let them look narrowly if 
this gold (for it may prove no worse) be current, when it is brought to the touch-stone; then they may 
lift up their eyes, and look cheerfully towards Christ; for it is no flattery to say, they are under his 
grace and mercy. Deal clearly, that you are astonished at your frailties, because you think you can 
never work enough, never shun sin enough; and though your conscience condemn you, God will afford 
you equity against the rigour of conscience ; for He that searcheth the heart, “ knoweth what is the 
mind of the Spirit.” We are conceived in sin, and it is so intimate unto us, that we have no promise 
to be so spiritualized in this life, that we shall not often trespass. “God hath concluded all in sin, all 
in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all.”’* But it is one thing to fall into sin, another thing to 
run into it. One thing to be carried away by the passions of it, another to covet, and desire it. One 
thing to be overtaken in a fault, another thing to abide in it without repentance. And great odds 
between those that are given over to please themselves in filthiness, and between them that labour and 
desire to please God, though many times they attain not to perfect that willingness. The scope of the 
seventh chapter to the Romans, as I apprehend the mind of the apostle, is, to refresh our guilty con- 
sciences, that a regenerate man is not obnoxious to condemnation, though his flesh, upon some tempta- 
tions, make him the servant of sin, because still in his mind he serves the law of God. And I am con- 
firmed in that sense, because without all contradiction he teacheth the like doctrine: “The flesh and 
the spirit are contrary one to another, so that we cannot do the thing that we would.” 

And will the righteous God require more of a sick and feeble servant, than his best endeavour? Will 
not Christ accept from us the same that he did from Mary, that broke the box of ointment over his 
head; “She hath done what she could?”’* Let a contrite heart, that would fain be righteous, remem- 
ber the prayer of Nehemiah : “Let thine ear be attentive to the prayer of thy servants, who desire to 
fear thy name :”® or the protestation of St. Paul; “ We trust we have a good conscience, in all things, 
willing to live honestly.”® But this desire and willingness must be without hypocrisy; not like iron 
that is gilded, base metal within, and rich without: it must be steady, industrious, instant to perform. | 
Vehement holy desire is a great degree to perfection in our state; “" For the beginning of wisdom is 
the desire of discipline,” ‘ but a lazy careless desire is a great token of imperfection. ‘ The soul of the 
sluggard desireth, and hath nothing ;”& and again, “ the desire of the slothful killeth him, for his hands 
refuse to labour ;’’" like vagabonds, that when an officer catcheth them, will feign that they desire a 
service, and to be set at work: but take them at their word, and they will run away, that they may 
live in loitering, and upon other men’s labours. St. Paul, provoking both rich and poor to liberality, 
according to their respective abilities, frames a rule upon that occasion, which is applicable to all good works. 
“Tf there be a willing mind, it is accepted according to that which a man hath, and not according to 

_ that which he hath not.”' Yea, in some cases, when I desire a good thing, I am at my furthest. [ 
| desire the appearance of the Lord Jesus at the great day. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. I can 
dono more. I desire to be dissolved, and to be with Christ. I must do no more; for I must not 
_ attempt my own dissolution. I wish for the conversion of the Jews to the faith; I must not compel 
them. This holds in a few things. In the most willingness must show some practice; as in the same 
_ chapter: “ Now, therefore, perform the doing of it: that as there was a readiness to will, so there may 
_ bea performance also of that which you have.”* But to desire to do, and to do little, is a sign that 
| there was little desire. This hath overthrown many, that they desire not to reach high. But we 
| know that God gives his grace by talents, and not in petty sums, yet a lukewarm professor can be content 
| with mites. Could such a one get a moderate competency of righteousness, knowing that “ without 
_ holiness no man shall see God,” then he would sit down, and let others strive, if they like it, to be tailest 
_ cedars in the house of the Lord. 

| There are many such indifferent disciples, that would be always babes, and never come to a manly 


) 


growth ; wrap themselves about with as many fig-leaves as would cover their shame, and think they 
want no more apparel. These, if they knew what it were to a dram, that would serve them to attain 
salvation,—they would reach so far if the grace of God would assist them; but would put themselves 
to no trouble to purify their body and spirit any further. Here is a pretence of desire to serve God, 
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but with so much laziness, with so much lethargy, that the Lord disdains it as dead carrion. He would 
serve God, and he would serve mammon. He approves much prayer, but he cannot attendit. He would 
not for all the world but be a christian; yet a small share in profit, or a snap at a little pleasure, will 
pervert him to be a dishonest christian. But real and holy desire stands up for much, though it can- 
not do so much honour to God as he would: like the disease “ ephialtes,” that oppresseth us in the 
night, between sleeping and waking, we would turn to the other side of the bed, and cannot. But to 
shake off this “ incubus,” it listens after all the noble exploits that the saints of God have done, and 
would exactly follow them; or, if it were possible, run before them: if not, it will be heartily sorry 
that frailty makes it come short of the best. It would compound for no less than to pay all, if it were 
able. Then you shall find the heart pant often with these inward yearnings: “ Sweet Saviour, should 
any of thy servants love thee better than I ? should any of thy disciples be more obedient than I? No, 
Lord: for none of thine are so much indebted to thy passion, because none had so many sins to be for- 
given. How amiable are thy commandments, O Lord of hosts! my soul thirsteth to be the nearest of 
them that shall stand before the presence of the living God. Lord, let me love thee as Peter did; 
Lord, let me love thee more than these !” 

So I have revealed the first comforts flowing from the Holy Ghost, by his inhabitation and inward 
testimony: and the next comforts by the fruits of righteousness, and those sincere desires of godliness, 
which, by Christ’s merciful interpretation, supply our failings. All which I conclude out of our church- 
song made to the Holy Ghost. 

** Visit our minds, and into us 
Thy heavenly grace inspire, 

That in all truth and godliness 
We may have true desire.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Prayer is the great Instrument of a Christian’s Comfort. Concerning Prayer, three things to be 
considered ; 1. The Substance or Matier of Prayer, in three Heads; 1. Thanksgivings; 2. Suppli- 
cations ; 3. Intercessions: 11. The Qualifications of them that pray: 111. The Fitness of Time for 
Prayer. 


Tue order laid down in the beginning, carries me to the fourth part of christian consolation,—the 
heavenly delight of prayer. It is the lively expression of faith, the ambassador which hope sends to 
God, the comfort of love, the fellowship of the Spirit, our advocate unto our Advocate Christ Jesus ; 
our incense, whose smoke ascends up, and is sweet in the nostrils of the Most High; which promiseth 
such abundant success, that humility had rather conceive than utter it, lest we should seem to boast. 
A lowly supplicant to God never rose up from his knees, without some stirrings of gracious expectation, 
nor without a prophetical instinct that the mercy of the Lord was nigh at hand. Which fortunate 
presage Isaiah confirms unto us,* “I will make them joyful in my house of prayer.” And how readily 
may we use this mighty ordinance of God! how soon it may be done, if we have a mind to it! What 
freedom have we (no man can deny it) to utter a brief prayer, and very often, if we will, in the greatest 
toil and business! “The tongue of the stammerer shall be ready to speak elegantly.” It is so facile 
a part of religion, as he that hath a tongue can scarce miss it. It is as easy to say, “ Our Father, which 
art in heaven,” as to see heaven, which is always in our eye. Every sect of pagans and idolaters were 
taught by instinct to fly unto it “ex tempore ;” as the heathen mariners cried every man to his god.° 
An atheist, falling into a sudden danger, as suppose a pistol were put to his breast, would cry out as soon 
to God to help him as any true believer. And he that, upon deliberation, did say there was no God, 
will break out into a confession, before he is aware, that there is a God, by natural impulsion. A poor 
whelp hath found a way to lick its own sores whole with its tongue ; so when we are oppressed with 
misery, whether the evil of sin or the evil of punishment, we are prompted, by the natural notions of 
our soul, to lick the sore with our tongue; that is, to call for help from heaven. That soul which 
God did breathe into man, cannot shake off this principle,—that all succour comes from above, for 
which it must breathe out itself unto God. No creature among beasts but, being smitten, will fall upon 
the way to relieve itself, except a blind, incogitant sinner. Such as have written upon their sagacity 
in that kind, tell us, that the fishes in the fresh water, being struck with a tool of iron, will rub them- 
selves upon the glutinous skin of the tench to be cured. The hart, wounded with an arrow, runs to 
the herb dittany to bite it, that the shaft may fall out that stuck in his body. The swallow will seek 
out the green tetterwort, to recover the eyes of her young ones, when they are blinded. Only a stupid 
sinner forgets how to redintegrate his miserable estate, by throwing himself down prostrate before God 
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in humble petition. He walks forward, lost to himself, lost to his right wits, because he hath no 
knowledge, or no good opinion, of the comfort of prayer. Which is my purpose to make him learn, 
by that which follows, looking upon, I. The substance or matter of prayer: II. The qualification of him 
that prayeth : and, III. The fitness of time when prayer is to be made. 

I. The “ matter of prayer” is as copious as all occasions that can be named; it will suffice for my 
purpose to treat of three heads: “ Glorifications with thanksgivings, Supplications, and Intercessions.”’ 

1. The first is bent to magnify the Almighty, to extol his name, to praise him for his goodness. 
This is the Hallelujah of David, and of the saints in heaven; that is, Give glory to Jah, or the great 
Jehovah; which is followed with a rare variety in the song of the three children: “0 all ye works of 
the Lord, bless ye the Lord, praise him, and magnify him for ever!” It is a ditty that is balsamed all 
over with a profusion of delight, to praise God from all things that he hath made, from the centre of 
the earth to the top of heaven. And this is most divinely expressed in that which is called St. Ambrose’s 
hymn in our common prayer: “ We praise thee, O God, we acknowledge thee to be the Lord.” And 
let the servant of God that will listen to me, repeat it often and often: for it is a piece of devotion so 
sweetly spread out into the branches of heavenly praise, confession of faith, and devout petitions, that 
the like did never come forth since the time it was penned. Let me speak to others out of the sense 
of my own heart, and I may safely profess, that in the service and worship of God, I find nothing so 
delightful as to continue in the praise and honour of the Lord. If another contradict it, and say, that 
there are some means more aptly calculated, as I may speak, for the high meridian of comfort; he is 
he, and I am 1, and I appeal from him to myself, what I find in my own motions and feelings. And 
“ what man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of a man which is in him?” 4 And observe 
that in the prudent institution of our church, to hold forth the consolation we have in Christ, after the 
participation of his body and blood in the blessed sacrament, it teacheth us to break out altogether in 
a jubilee, “ Glory be to God on high; we praise thee, we bless thee, we glorify thee,” &c. For when 
we are full of that holy feast, and have eaten angels’ food, we fall into the tune of angels, and signify 
immediately, before we depart, how much our spirit rejoiceth in God our Saviour. 

But who knew better the mind of the Lord than the Spirit itself, in those admirable ecstasies of 
David? “ Sing praises unto God; for it is pleasant.” “ Sing praises unto our God; for it is plea- 
sant, and praise is comely.”! “Sing aloud unto God our strength; make a joyful noise unto the God 
of Jacob.” & Every furrow in the book of the Psalms is sown with such seeds. I know nothing more 
certain, more constant, to expel the sadness of the world, than to sound out the praises of the Lord as 
with a trumpet: and when the heart is cast down, it will make it rebound from earth to heaven. This 
was the wisdom of the holy church throughout all the world, (till distempers put us out of the right 
way not long since,) to solemnize the praise of our Saviour upon the feast of Christmas, Easter, &c. ; 
that we might celebrate the great works which God hath done for us, “ with the voice of joy, and 
praise, and with a multitude that kept holiday.”" Ο give thanks unto the Lord, by telling of his 
mercy and salvation from day to day: Give thanks unto him with cheerfulness, for a joyful and plea- 
sant thing it is to be thankful. Who is a just man, and fair conditioned, that would not pay a debt, 
and be exonerated of it? He that can say he hath paid what he owed, is it not quietness to his mind 
to be discharged ? 

It goes further a great deal, and brings more advantage, when we offer up the sacrifice of retribution, 
the incense of thanksgiving unto the Lord; for we draw on more benefits, when we declare the good- 
ness of the Lord upon the receipt of the old. And the gratuitum which God gives, is a thousand-fold 
greater than the present which we bring. ‘This is proposed to them that will fly high from the pin- 
nacle of the Lord’s prayer, the first petition, “ hallowed be thy name.” 

2. Neither let them faint, that stoop low in supplication : for mercy will embrace them on every side. 
Two things being put together are of much weight: we pray with God’s Spirit, and by his word. He 
invites us in his word to pray, and he gives the gift with which we pray. “1 will pour upon the 
house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and supplications.”? Did he 
pour upon us his grace ? and have we received a commandment, the outward sign of his will? and can 
we suspect, after all this, that he will put us off, and deny us? Is his grace given in vain? or hath 
he sent his word to delude us? He hath kindled a fire in our breasts, and it is a heavenly flame that 
burns within us. “ Lord, though we are vile and despicable, thou canst not despise the acting of thine 
own Spirit, nor frustrate thine own operations. Or do we come unbidden, when we cast ourselves down in 
thy presence? Nay, Lord, thou hast beckoned and called us: “ Come unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden.” Hold fast to these two, and who can forbid us to be comforted ? The Lord bids us 
pray, and he gives us a heart to pray. For it is not strange to his mercy (perhaps it is strange to 
man’s conceit) to give us strength to bring forth that obedience, both to will and to do, which himself | 
hath commanded :—as he gave the blessed Virgin strength to bring forth the babe, who was conceived 
and formed in her womb by the Holy Ghost. 

This I do the rather enforce, because we can see no comfort in ourselves: therefore, as I derive all 
the virtue and spirituality that is in prayer, from the efficacy of grace—so I refer all the success to 
Christ, in whom “ we are blessed with all spiritual blessings.”* “ Whatsoever ye ask the Father in 
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my name, he will give 1{. Ὁ But he and his Father are one; therefore he says, “ If ye shall ask the 
Father any thing in my name, I will doit.”’™ If we had no better means to God than ourselves and 
our own merits, there were no hope to speed; nay, our hearts would be as faint and dead as if we 
heard ourselves denied before we had opened our lips: but we conclude as it is in the most of our col- 
lects, “ through Christ our Lord.” When we bring that name in the rear, and quote him for our merit 
and Mediator, then I know it will be well, and that the Lord will hear the petitions of his servants. 
Should we not put our requests into Christ’s hand to offer them to his Father, Sion might spread forth 
her complaints, and there would be none to comfort her; and we might remain for ever in that heavy 
plight. “I remembered God, and was troubled: I complained, and my spirit was overwhelmed.’ But 
if we renounce our wretched selves, and imagine not the least intrinsical perfection to be in our prayers, 
do we sail then by the cape of good hope? Yes; because God is contented to yield upon such ad- 
dresses. Jacob may wrestle with the angel all night, and protest he will not let him go till he have 
blessed him. But “ victus est quia voluit:’’ God “ was overcome, because he would be overcome” of 
Jacob: he lets us prevail, because he is willing to yield; but there is no strength in us to win, if he 
would not suffer himself to be vanquished. 

There is no other person but Christ, in whom the Father (I know not what kind of necessity to call 
it) cannot but be well pleased ; which made him say before his disciples,° “ Father, I thank thee that thou 
hast heard me, and I know, that thou hearest me always:’’ as it is also,? “ Who in the days of his 
flesh, when he had offered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, was heard for his 
piety.” This is the pre-eminence of our High Priest, who is an orator for us all, that the Lord cannot 
reject his prayers. Therefore, committing our daily orisons to our High Priest, to bear them into 
the holy of holies before his Father, they are in a sure hand: and “ they that know his name, will put 
their trust in thee:’4 much more they that know his office perfectly. Wherefore let prayer carry on 
these considerations with it; that we are invited by God to that duty; that the Spirit instigates us unto 
it, and “ helps our infirmities.”’* That it is presented to the Father by the mediation of the Son; then 
how canst thou be sad, O my soul, and fear to miscarry? Is not the lot fallen unto thee in a pleasant 
field ? and mayest thou not promise to thyself a very goodly heritage? 

IJ. Without all dispute, then, proceed unto prayer, and for a beginning, 1. “ Ask in faith :᾽) 5 that is, 
attribute unto God that he is almighty, and can do above all that we can ask or think: consent to his 
truth, that he is faithful in his promises: for he that believeth not those, makes God a liar. Acknow- 
ledge his goodness and mercy through Christ, that he will withhold no good thing from them that 
live a godly life. Let there be no wavering, no disputing about these attributes of God, lest we be 
condemned out of our own mouth. So much faith, so much efficacy, so much confidence, so much 
comfort in prayer. 

Then will a solicitous christian reply, “ What will become of me? I have not that plenitude of 
faith ; at least, in sundry occasions, I have it not to ascertain myself that I shall prevail with God.” 
No more had Abraham himself a perfect faith without any flaw. Excellent things are spoken of him, 
‘‘ who against hope believed in hope; and that he staggered not at the promise, but was strong in 
faith.’* Yet see how he stooped a little: “ Shall a son be born unto him that is a hundred years old? 
and shall Sarah that is ninety years old bear? O that Ishmael may live "ἃ God is not extreme to 
mark what is done amiss in every convulsion of faith :—which appears,* “ I said in my haste, I am 
cast out of thine eyes: nevertheless, thou heardest the voice of my supplication, when I cried unto 
thee.” You must be sure that, in general, David subscribed to the power, and truth, and goodness of 
God: but there was a temptation upon him at that time, in some particular case, in which he distrusted, 
or doubted that there was no likelihood to prevail. But if there be such a one that says, “I will pray, but 
I know I shall be never the better,’ he is an infidel, and mocks God: in that bad mind he did well to 
say, “ he should be never the better ;” for he did usurp a form of godliness, and denied the power thereof. 

He is the right supplicant, but a very rare one, that hath no staggering or diffidence in his heart, 
that comes close up to our Saviour’s rule, “ Whatsoever things ye desire when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them, and ye shall have them.”Y Yet the Lord will not cast them off, who are but in the 
next form, and do not resolutely promise success unto themselves in the instant of their present suppli- 
cations: but bear it thus between faith and doubting, “ whether I shall succeed in this or that, I am 
not confident, but of this I am most assured, that I shall be the better for my prayers. And I would it 
were thus and thus, because I conceive it would be best for me: but I am certain it will be better 
than the best that I can imagine, which the Lord knows to be most expedient.” 

Another, perhaps, may wrangle himself into an error, and say, “‘ How do the heathen and the wicked 
obtain good things, if nothing will prevail with God but the prayer of faith?” Consider that even a 
pagan and idolater would never pray, but that they have some kind of belief to obtain fruit by their prayers. 
The king of Nineveh had a solemn fast at the hearing of Jonah’s prophecy ; “ for,” says he, “ who 
can tell if God will turn, and repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, that we perish not?” ” None 
but a lunatic would ask for relief from them, that hath neither knowledge of his case, nor power to 
redress it.— O, but the prayers of such are not grounded on the faith that we speak of.” It is true, 
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such a faith as possessed idolaters, is not that which impetrates mercy from God. Then I say, nei- 
ther Jews, nor Mahometans, nor wicked men, get any thing by that prayer, to which the promise is 
made, “ Ask, and ye shall have.” For whether they pray or not, all that they obtain had come to pass, 
though they had held their peace. It is for our sins, and to scourge us, that they have kingdoms, and 
victories ; it is not their motley faith that did purchase them. And for all manner of store and plenty 
that the earth yields to them, it is but as God gives fodder to the cattle, and meat to the young ravens 
that call upon him. 

2. The prayer of faith, then, is only available, but out of the mouth of an humble suitor. For who 
will give an alms to a proud beggar? “ Thus saith the high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity ; 
I dwell with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 2 Let the comparison between the publican and the Pharisee 
remain for ever in our memory.? The prayer of the poor destitute, the contrite, the penitent, the 
bleeding heart, is a sacrifice well seasoned with the salt of anguish and misery. Away with high looks 
and high words. “Lord, thou dost hear the desire of the humble, and dost prepare their heart.” © 
And “ God comforteth those that are cast down.’’4 Put yourself back, who art but dust and ashes, 
in a great distance from the Lord, that you may behold him the bettér in his infinite greatness. And 
a lowly heart will never spare to deject the body. “Ὁ come, let us worship and fall down, and kneel 
before the Lord our Maker.” Solomon prayed upon his knees ; so did Daniel ;‘ so did Peter, when 
messengers came to him from Cornelius ;8 so St. Paul: “ For this cause, 1 bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus.” ® And not only men upon earth, but the glorious spirits in heaven, cast 
themselves and their crowns down before him that sitteth on the throne.! Nay, the Son of God fell 
down upon his knees, and prayed unto his Father.* 

And fasting, which is a pregnant circumstance of humiliation, was much in use with prayer; the 
instances are innumerous, to signify we had no part in any comfort, nor any delight in the creatures, 
till we were reconciled to the Lord. So was sackcloth used; and all apparel of beanty, all ornaments 
of riches and pride, were put off for that time. Let them be no more than outward circumstances ; 
yet they are significant. 

But that which is a sure companion, and most intimate to humility in prayer, is patience. It breaks 
not away in a pet, because it is not answered at the first or second asking: that is disdainful and 
arrogant. It holds on, and attends, and cries till the throat is dry: “I waited patiently for the Lord.’’! 
And there must be “ patient continuance in them that seek for glory and immortality.”™ Faith is the 
foundation of prayer: and, to continue the metaphor, patience is the roof. The winds blow: look to 
the foundation, or the building will fall. Rain and storms will descend: but if they light upon a roof 
that is close and compact, they run aside, and are cast upon the ground. He that expects God’s 
pleasure from day to day, will neither faint nor fret, that his suit hangs long in the court of requests : 
such storms as proceed from murmuring, cannot beat through a solid roof. Says Habakkuk," A great 
thing will the Lord bring to pass, but not presently, says the Lord: “the vision is yet for an appointed 
time, but at the end it shall speak, and not lie: though it tarry, wait for it, because it will surely come.” 
Many diseases will never be cured well, unless they be long a curing; and many deliverances will never 
be thoroughly settled, unless they be long a preparing; and many mercies are hid, like seed in the 
ground, and will be long a growing. 

I give God thanks that every blessing of worldly comfort that I prayed for, the longer I was kept 
from it, and the more I prayed for it, I found it the greater in the end. 

Observe that there is nothing of moment, yea, be it of lesser and vulgar size, with which the provi- 
dence of God hath not interwoven a thousand things to be despatched with it, which require time, 
perhaps seven years, to finish them. Expect, therefore, from the Divine wisdom, to do all things in their 
order ; and give honour to the supreme Majesty to wait his leisure. ‘For yet a little, and he that 
shall come, will come, and will not tarry.” 9 

3. The third thing which gives assurance of comfort to prayer, is, zeal, devotion, fervency, which will 
pluck on patience further and further. For he that is zealous in any thing will not easily give over till 
he have brought his ends to pass. Zeal is a continual and an earnest supplicant, it prays “ without 
ceasing ;”P prays “exceedingly ;”4 asks with confidence, seeks with diligence, knocks with perseverance. 
A swarm of bees, that is, many thousands, must gather into a hive to fill it with honeycombs: and a 
swarm of prayers is sweeter before the Lord than the honey and the honeycomb. 

Likewise, it is as vehement as it is assiduous, “labouring fervently for you in prayers.’ Stir up 
your wit, and diligence, and memory, and meditations, when you come to spread out your wants before 
your Father: but if you yawn out your heedless, heartless petitions, you shall depart with discourage- 
ment; as it 15,5 “O Lord God of hosts, how long wilt thou be angry with the prayer of thy people ?” 
The Laodiceans were lukewarm, neither hot nor cold, in the worship of God: therefore, the Spirit 
said to the angel of that church, “Be zealous, and repent.” Zeal is defined to be “ἃ vehement and 
inflamed love.” There must be an ardour, and a flame in prayer, as if we would mount it up like fire 
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to heaven. Then we may say, that a seraphim hath laid a coal from the altar upon our mouth, and 
touched our lips." Zeal takes away the soul for a time, and carries it far above us. I write to them 
that have felt it, that it darts a man’s spirit out of him, like an arrow out of a bow. This is it which 
infallibly begets hope, comfort, patience, all in a sheaf,—as they are divinely put together: * “Fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord, rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation, continuing instant in prayer.” 

The transportment of zeal will excuse, or rather commend some ejaculations of prayer, which 
seem to be too bold with God; as, “ How long wilt thou turn away thy face from us, Ὁ Lord ? 
and forgettest our misery and trouble.”Y So, “Why shouldest thou be as a man asleep? and as a 
mighty man that cannot save us ?”* And we do but follow our Saviour’s pattern in it upon the cross, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Tell not a troubled heart that is in anguish, tell it 
not of modesty: it is a compliment it will not be tied to. The Shunamite, swallowed up in sorrow for 
the loss of her child, runs to mount Carmel to Elisha, and before she said any thing, she caught him 
fast by the feet. Gehazi thought it irreverent and unwomanlike behaviour, and laid hold to thrust her 
away: “Let her alone,” says the prophet, “ for her soul is vexed within her.”® The passions of an 
afflicted soul have much indulgence to break out far. They are not in good compass, till vehemency of 
zeal carry them beyond ordinary rule and fashion. Mary Magdalen did more than this the first time 
she came to our Saviour ;? she came into a strange house without leave and admittance; into the house 
of a Pharisee, and those hypocrites would not admit suspected sinners: she takes opportunity to come 
at dinner-time, being a guest unbidden: she gives no salutation to the company, but falls down at our 
Saviour’s feet, and lays her kisses thick upon them: says a holy writer to it,—it is Gregory the Great, 
— Hast thou no forehead, woman? hath modesty quite left thee?” And he answers himself, 
“ Minimé, pudor intus erat:” “ that which she was ashamed of, was within her;” she was so 
ashamed of her sins, that she forgat all other shamefacedness. You see that zeal will pardon boldness, 
and will give authority to prayer to expostulate with God, and hath a toleration, as it were, to quarrel 
with his mercy. 

Now a christian, sensible of many imperfections, will cry out, “ O that I could attain to some degrees 
of zeal! I am no Shunamite, no Mary Magdalen, no Paul, fervent in spirit. I am carried away with 
distractions, when I speak unto the Lord in prayer; and through the multitude of various thoughts, I 
forget what I am about.” O Christ, help our frailties, and keep our minds fixed upon thee, when we 
ask any thing in thy name. One body cannot be in two places at once: and one heart cannot be in 
heaven and earth together. O let us cover our faces with the wings of the cherubims,° that we may 
not see enticements to distract us. Watch and pray : watch this wandering heart, that it may not be 
stolen away by fancies, that move in our mind continually, like motes in the beams of the sun. Defy 
Satan, and bid him abandon. As they that have committed a robbery, run away from a hue and cry,— 
so the devil will run away from the noise of your supplications, when you challenge him for sacrilege, 
that he hath robbed you of your devotion. 

To do more yet, I will assay to prescribe a remedy to a disease, I fear, not quite to be cured. But ~ 
first feel your own pulse, and your fitness for the heavenly work of prayer, before you begin it. See 
that you be not drowsy and slothful; for a sluggard will be encumbered with various and recurrent { 
thoughts. Neither would I have you to protract prayer to that length, which otherwise you would 
have done, when your mind and devotion fail you. Short and pithy prayers, collects well filled with 
words and matter, and not protracted till they may be censured for babbling, are more prevalent with God, | 
when zeal doth manage them, than to spend out time without a fervent and well fixed intention. The 
prayers of the great men in Scripture are compendious, they are strong in sense, and speak home. A 
rose is sweeter in the bud, than in the blown flower: and what you abate at one time, in length, to 
anticipate distraction, you may fill up the measure when you will, by using them the oftener. I have 
known some servants of God, very circumspect in their ways, that use, for the most part, to read their 
prayers either printed or written, that seeing the matter of them before their eyes, they might the 
better contain themselves from all extravagancies. To which end, it is prescribed in the church of 
Rome, though a priest can say the mass by heart, yet he must read it out of his book, to keep the 
closer to the intention of his duty. But when all is said, happy are they that offend least in this kind: 
for all offend. 

And whom can we blame but ourselves, that are remiss, and not half so earnest as we should be, to 
prevail with God? Which I demonstrate thus: let there be any thing in our prayers, which we are 
more eagerly set upon to obtain than all the rest, we will never start aside, nor run out of our circle 
when we come to that petition. “Animus est ubi amat,” “The mind is with that, and in that which 
it loves.” If we did long for every member of our prayer, as much as for that special thing, which 
we did so eminently desire, we would continue, from the beginning to the end of prayer, with little or 
no diversion. 

This bottom is not wound up till I give a warning to zeal, as it is,4 “It is good to be zealously 
affected always in a good thing.” Look that your petitions be modelled into such things, as the word 
and Spirit do appoint, and stir you up to ask, and “ you shall not be ashamed of your sacrifice.”® But 
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if you be frivolous, the prophet will tell you again, “ Ye have sown the wind, and ye shall reap the 
whirlwind.” Or the apostle tells you plainly, “ Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss.”8 Ask 
for the kingdom of heaven, for the maintenance of God’s glory, for newness of life, and obedience to the 
will of God; ask for pardon of sins in Christ Jesus, for grace in the Holy Ghost to resist temptations ; 
ask our offended Father for mercy, to be delivered from the wrath which we have deserved: and let the 
seventh part of our prayer be for the things of this life, and for them with moderation, according to 
that port and person which we bear in the world, and be content with the portion allotted to you: aim 
by this level, and you hit the mark. What mighty blessings did fall upon Solomon, because he desired 
not the advantages of pomp and luxury, when God put it to him in adream what to ask! He desired 
an understanding and a wise heart: and “the speech pleased the Lord that Solomon had asked this 
thing.”’» 

3. Intercessions, that is, prayers wherein we meditate to God for others, must now be thought of, and 
the comfort redounding from them. The duty is strictly commanded, to pray for one another.’ And, 
“1 will that intercessions be made for all men, for kings, and all that are in authority.” * When we 
do so, we have done what we are bidden: and having done that, albeit we are unprofitable servants to 
God, we are not uncomfortable to ourselves. For it is the first part of the reward of a good deed, that 
we can say to our conscience “ we have done it.” Beside, the work of love is delightful to the spirit ; 
and to help others in our prayers is the largest and widest work of charity, willing to do good to all 
upon the face of the earth, and stretching forth its hands that the whole world may be better for the calves 
of our lips. Chiefly commending the whole state of Christ’s church to God’s mercy, yet also (as may 
be seen in our collect used on Good Friday) not forgetting to remember Christ for Jews, Turks, infidels, 
heretics, to take from them ignorance, hardness of heart, and contempt of the word: not only that the 
sheep of Christ’s pasture might be blessed, but that it might be well with Nero, and such as he, that 
were the lions who devoured us. This is charity, not only to have communion with all the saints, but 
compassion for all the world. Therein we follow the footsteps of Christ in his mediatorship, as 
far as we are able, who hath an “ unchangeable priesthood, and ever lives to make intercession for us.’’! 
And “who bare the sins of many, and made intercession for the transgressors.” ™ 

Likewise it is the office of those that have great interest in God’s favour, to bless others with their 
prayers, as the Lord told Abimelech, king of Gerar, “ Abraham is a prophet, and he shall pray for 
thee, and thou shalt live.’" So he said to Eliphaz the Temanite, and to his two other friends, “ My 
servant [Job] shall pray for you, for him will I accept.’’° ΑἹ] Israel had been destroyed for worship- 
ping the calf in Horeb, “ had not Moses his chosen stood before him in the breach, to turn away his 
wrath.” Ὁ ‘“ What!” says an old writer, “art thou, Moses, more merciful than God ? art thou more 
pitiful to the people than he that saves us from all evil? No,” says he, “thou art infinite short of the 
loving-kindness of the Lord; but he put thy charity to the proof, to see what vehement entreaties thou 
wouldest make for the deliverance of the nation.” When the same people were like to be overrun 
by the Philistines, what course did Samuel take? Says he, “Gather all Israel to Mizpeh,” (which was 
a proseucha, or place for public prayer,) “and I will pray for you to the Lord.”4 And you shall find 
most victorious success upon it.”" What comfortable orators are the mighty saintsof God! Whata 
safeguard it is unto us all, when they live among us! “A wise man is the price and redemption of 
many fools,” says a heathen: so a mediator that is very dear to God, is a protection not only to the 
good, but to the wicked that are about him. Have we not cause, then, to pray for the continuance of 
such, that they may live long to pray for us? Should Paul need to desire the prayers of the Thessa- 
lonians?* or of the Hebrews ?' Could they forget that, which so much concerned their welfare 2 Now 
the worthy servants of the Lord may prevail much one by one: others of the common rank had need 
to meet by hundreds, and by thousands, in great congregations, that every single man’s prayer may be 
a drop in a shower, that while every man prays for all, all may pray for every man. So great is the 
opinion of good consequents from the intercession of God’s servants, that infidels and ungodly, who 
thought it would be labour in vain to speak to God for themselves, have sued unto the saints on earth 
to prefer petitions for them. Darius, that worshipped false gods, sent to the Jews at Jerusalem, to “ pray 
for the life of the king and his sons.””" And they that persecuted Jeremy, besought him, “ Pray for us 
unto the Lord our God.”* And Simon Magus turned himself to Peter and the apostles to intercede for 
him, “ Pray unto the Lord for me, that none of these things which you have spoken come upon me.” ἡ 
This is the sum, that intercession of prayer, whether active or passive, whether it be to give or to receive 
a blessing, is exceeding full of consolation. 

2. To go in order to the next head: Who they be that shall get benefit and comfort by prayer, is 
quickly defined. We know that “all things work together for good to them that love God ;”“—to none 
other, you may be sure. He that doth not truly call the God of heaven his Father, as Christ begins 
his prayer,—-shall have no share in the portion of sons. _ We may intercede for profane and impenitent 
men, and our prayer shall return into our own bosom. But while they remain such, the mercies of the 
Lord will be strange unto them. They are not of the body of the mystical church, and all the fresh 
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springs are derived unto them that are within the sanctuary. While the Jews continued under the 
hardness of their heart, God discharged the prophet for appearing in their behalf: “ Pray not thou 
for this people, neither lift up cry nor prayer for them, neither make intercession to me, for I will not 
hear thee.” And with no less, or rather more severity,® “ Though these three men, Noah, Job, and 
Daniel, were in the land, they should deliver none but their own souls.” And if the wicked commence 
a suit in their own name, the Lord will not be entreated of them. What have they to do with holy 
ordinances, that have no fellowship with holy practices? To come before the Lord with a lap full of 
sins, and a mouth full of prayers, what an heterogeneal sacrifice is it! Will the Mediator, Christ 
Jesus, bring it for them before his Father? “If I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear 
me.”¢ And the throne of iniquity shall have no fellowship with thee.” 4 

Many in our land, and in our days, pray for the confusion of them that brought all to confusion; but 
themselves are in pursuance of notorious crimes, and rebellion against God. They would advance that 
government, to which we have sworn to be faithful by the oaths of supremacy and allegiance; but 
they make no conscience to break their oaths and covenants, which they have made to God. It is not 
to suppress sin, and tyranny, and injustice, that they are instant with God; but to be revenged for their 
own injuries and losses. Their prayers are compounded with such sins as quite mar them. So many 
a pair of beads have been dropt in corners for the extirpation of the protestant religion. Many a mass 
hath been said for the good success of Jesuitical treasons. Many a rosary was run over to bring the 
powder treason to its bloody birth. If they have no better stuff than this in their matins, they had as 
good pray to devils as to saints. “I will that men pray, always or every where, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath.”* Let go wrath, and malice, and bitterness. Holiness becometh the house of prayer, 
and holiness becometh the mouth of prayer. ‘“ If any man be a worshipper of God, and doth his will, 
him he heareth.”’£ Do justly, live chastely, give charitably, walk circumspectly, and then pray confidently. 
“ For, whatsoever we ask, we receive of him, because we keep commandments, and do those things 
which are pleasing in his sight.’’§ 

But then will the trembling christian say, “‘ Woe is me, for 1 am a great sinner; woe is me, for 1 
am filthy, and polluted, and of unclean lips!”* then how shall I turn me to my God in prayer? Ὁ 
thou that fallest low upon the earth, oppressed with the burden of thy sins, stand up, and be cheerful 
before God: none is fit for prayer in the militant church but such an humble sinner. God draws thee, 
and none but those that are like unto thee, near unto his mercy. Though thy sins do cleave unto 
thee, be comforted that thou dost not cleave unto thy sins. Elkanah gave a more worthy portion to 
Hannah, that was barren, but meek and devout, than to Peninnah, that bare him sons and daughters, 
but was proud and scornful.'. God that heard his beloved Son, when he made prayers for sinners ; 
will hear those sinners that are his sons, when they ask any thing in the name of Christ. 

3. Good fruit must be brought forth in a good season, which only remains to be thought upon, and 
to be added to the consolation of prayer. ‘For every thing there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under the heaven.” * But neither days, nor hours, nor seasons, did ever come amiss to faithful 
prayer. “ Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, and cry aloud, and he shall hear my 
voice :”! which includes all the space of duration; for all time is included in “ morning, noon, and 
night.” “ Pray without ceasing.”™ “ Praying always with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, 
and watching thereunto with all perseverance.”" Short passes, quick ejections, concise forms and 
remembrances, holy breathings, prayers like little posies, may be sent forth without number on every 
occasion, and God will note them in his book. 

But all that have a care to walk with God, fill their vessels more largely as soon as they rise, before 
they begin the work of the day, and before they lie down again at night: which is to observe what 
the Lord appointed in the Levitical ministry, a morning and an evening lamb to be laid upon the altar. 
So with them that are not stark irreligious, prayer is the key to open the day, and the bolt to shut in 
the night. But as the skies drop the early dew and the evening dew upon the grass,—yet it would 
not spring and grow green by that constant and double falling of the dew, unless some great showers, 
at certain seasons, did supply the rest; so the customary devotion of prayer, twice a day, is the falling 
of the early and the latter dew; but if you will increase and flourish in the works of grace, empty the 
great clouds sometimes, and let them fall into a full shower of prayer : choose out the seasons in your 
own discretion, when prayer shall overflow, like Jordan in the time of harvest. 

Keep strictly, as much as you are able, to those times of the day, which you have designed to ap- 
pear in before the Lord: for then you offer up not only your prayers, but the strict observation of set 
times, which is a double sacrifice, and an evidence that you will not dispense to pretermit that holy 
work for any avocation. He that refers himself at large to pray, when he is at leisure, gives God the 
worst of the day; that is, his idle time. I account them prudent, therefore, that are precise in keeping 
canonical hours of prayer, as they call them, so they pray to God alone, who alone knows their heart: 
and so they pray “ with the Spirit, and with the understanding ;”° that is, in a tongue wherein they 
know what they say, and understand the language wherein they vent the meditations of the Spirit. 
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This was the milk that the church of England gave every day out of her breasts, to praise God in 
common prayer at set hours, before noon and after, in the assemblies of her devout children. How 
many have rejoiced to hear the chiming of bells to call them together, and would never miss their 
station! Thus “ Peter and John went together to the temple at the hour of prayer, being the ninth 
hour.” ? ©, when will these profane days come to an end, that we may again, so orderly, so delight- 
fully, appear before the living God ? 

Of one thing the devil hath disappointed us many years past in the time of prayer, which was the 
night-offices of prayer, called “ vigils,’ which are disused, because it was feared they grew incident to 
scandal and uncleanness. And though they be left off (I believe for good reason) in a concourse of 
open meeting, yet let not God lose his tribute of prayer, which should be paid him in the still and quiet 
opportunity of the night. The day is God’s, and the night is God’s; the darkness and light to 
him are both alike ; let not so many hours, as run out from our lying down to our rising up again, pass 
away without any prayer. Says David, “O Lord, I remembered thee in my bed, and meditated on thee 
in the night-watches.’”’4 It seems, while the tabernacle of Moses stood, that the priests did some duties 
in it all night long. ‘ Bless the Lord, ye servants of the Lord, which by night stand in the house of 
the Lord.” The apostle allowed “ widows must continue in supplication and prayers night and day ;” * 
and Anna, the widow-prophetess, “ served God with fasting and prayer night and day.”' The Lord 
hath foretold that “ he will come as a thief in the night at the great day.”" Therefore, O Lord, with 
my soul will I desire thee in the night, and at midnight will I think upon thee, and call unto thee ; 
that if it shall be this night, even now, when Christ Jesus will come to judge the world, my soul 
may find mercy from him, and both body and soul may be glorified, and so continue with him for 
ever. 

All this about the opportunity of time, shall shut up with one institution of the psalmist:* ‘“ Every 
one that is godly, shall pray unto thee, O Lord, in a time that thou mayest be found.” When you find 
stirrings and impulsions more than ordinary to provoke you to prayer, follow the admonition of the 
Spirit, and let not such a time slip. You know not whether such a Divine presage may roll in your 
thoughts again. I make no question but there are some critical moments, wherein God offers more 
than he will do again, if you neglect him, when he courts you with so great advantage. But now 
change the case from mine to the whole nation’s, from private to public, then thus I will be peremptory 
in my resolution: There is no time too late for any christian that lives, in his single person, to beseech 
God to be merciful to him; he may find the same propitiousness that the penitent thief did: but there 
may be a time too late to save a kingdom or a state from ruin, when the Lord hath decreed the period 
of it. Therefore, when confusions threaten and begin to peep out, watch them betimes, and let the 
whole land pray for peace, and let the governors prepare conditions for it, to avert public calamity. If 
you let tumults and conspiracies grow to a head, it will be in vain to struggle by monthly or weekly 
humiliations, when our destiny is unavoidable. Plutarch says, that a discontented person challenged 
_ the oracle of Delphos, that it never gave a comfortable answer. ‘ That is your fault,’ says the oracle, 
‘for none of you come to me till your case is past help.’ “ Venimus huc lapsis quesitum oracula rebus,”’ 
says the poet, that ever keeps decorum in his verses. Therefore, awake right early : seek the Lord in the 
first season, that the course of misery may not wax too strong and remediless. Otherwise the prophet 
will say, “ The days of visitation are come, the days of recompence are come; Israel shall know it ;”¥ 
and then whither will ye fly for help to be delivered? But prevent such dismal tribulations, while it is 
called to-day: for nothing is more consolatory than seasonable supplication. 


CHAPTER V. 


How the Sacraments minister to a Christian’s Comfort. A General Survey of Sacraments. Five 
Reasons why God ordained two Sacraments under the Gospel. What Comforts flow from the Grace 
of Baptism. What Comforts flow from the Lord’s Supper. 


TuHouGH by that which hitherto hath been set forth, I trust I may assume, that every one that sets 
his heart to make use of it, hath drunk well; yet, as the ruler of the feast said at the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee, “ I have kept the good,” that is, the best, “ wine until now:’* the water of life in 
baptism,—the wine that delighteth the spiritual thirst in the Lord’s supper. Other things in the word 
report unto us what a good land the Lord hath promised to his Israel ; but these two sacraments are 
Caleb and Joshua, spies that have seen and searched the land, and bring us sensible and sure tidings, 
that it is a noble land, flowing with milk and honey; by the grapes which they have brought with 
them, and by their ocular and diligent survey, they yield evident testimony that God hath provided a 
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gracious country for us in the kingdom of heaven. ‘To put all my work of consolation into one prospect 
together, prayer, the best comfortable grace, is married to hope; the Holy Ghost gives it in marriage ; 
faith is the priest that joins them together; and the two sacraments are the outward signs, by which 
they have declared their consent, as it were, by giving and receiving a ring, and by joining of hands. 

First; I will treat of sacraments in general: then of each in particular by itself. 

“ A sacrament being a visible sign of inward grace, as a means whereby we receive the same, and 
a pledge to assure us thereof ;”’ or, more at large, (which compriseth the end of all such outward signs, ) 
“a token to confirm men’s faith in the promises of God :’—observe first, that God hath condescended 
above all expression to our weakness, that he would have us to take notice of his mercies in gross and 
sensible things : a way that is framed to our level and dull apprehension. ‘For God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship him, must worship him in spirit and truth;” that is purely a heavenly way. But 
some alterations have been admitted, to bring us forward in our own pace, that is, after human and 
bodily fancies. ‘ Deus quandoque infantilia loquitur!”” for our sakes, the Lord speaks in the Scriptures 
in a plain and vulgar emphasis, strangely beneath his infinite wisdom: as a nurse useth to babble to 
her infant, so he is pleased to give himself to our hands, to our eyes, to our taste, in common and 
obvious matter, but out of his surpassing wisdom, to make us more spiritual, by clothing religion in a 
bodily attire. 

The church began in innocency, and yet it began with a sacrament, the Tree of Life,—instituted to 
keep mankind on earth immortal by tasting it, if Adam had not ambitiously eaten of the tree of 
knowledge. 

When the old world was drowned, and repaired again, God told Noah,° “I do set my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be a token of a covenant between me and the earth, that the waters shall no more 
become a flood, to destroy all the earth.” This is the world’s covenant, and not the church’s; a 
covenant to save all the earth from a total deluge. And God is to be perceived, and to be thought of 
in that sign. The glory of the throne of God was “as the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud 
in the day of rain; this was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord:’4 and so the 
same glory is figured in the rainbow.°® 

After this, it being not discovered who did openly and entirely profess the worship of the true God, 
Abraham was called out of Chaldea, and he and his family were embodied into a church, and received 
the sign of circumcision, as a mark stamped upon them, to be known to be those whom God had called 
out for his own, and did admonish them “ to circumcise the foreskin of the heart :”‘ chiefly to imprint 
into them, that the promised Seed should come from that stock, in whom all nations should be blessed. 

When Abraham’s seed became a national church, before they could get out of Egypt, the blood of 
a lamb was sprinkled upon their doors, with a statute given upon it, that from thenceforth every family, 
at that time of the year, should give account for a lamb slain, and be eaten within their houses, till 
John Baptist’s Lamb was slain to take away the sin of the world. 

Under the like discipline they were trained up for a while in the wilderness, when Moses set up the 
figure of a serpent upon a pole, that they might look upon it, and live, that were stung by serpents. & 
The author of the Book of Wisdom writes divinely upon it. ‘That they might be admonished for a 
small season it was a sign of salvation,—and he that turned himself toward it, was not saved by the 
thing he saw, but by thee that art the Saviour of the world.” " 


Neither are we such perfect men under the New Testament, to be taught only by the words of holiness _ 


and truth, but are received into the covenant of grace, and preserved in it by mysteries signifying won- 
derful things to our outward senses, that we may suck, and be satisfied with the church’s “two breasts 
of consolation ;’’' and be filled with the “two golden pipes, that empty the golden oil out of themselves.” ἢ 

I stand upon the number of “two,” because they are put together:! “The Israelites were all 
baptized in the cloud, did all eat the same spiritual meat, and all drank of the same spiritual drink.” 
As good account for it is" “By one Spirit we are all baptized into one body, and have been 
all made to drink into one spirit.’ Or learn it from St. John:" “ Christ came not by water 
alone, but by water and blood. And there are three that bear witness, the Spirit,” that is, 
the ministry of the gospel, “the water,” that is, baptism, and “ the blood,” that is, the Lord’s 
supper. I will not promise a precise testimony out of antiquity, which shall say there are 
but two sacraments under the gospel, and no more; but learned men have produced out of the 
fathers as much as amounts unto it, to them that will not be contentious. Justin Martyr,° to the 
emperor, speaks of these two marks, or professed signs of christianity, and no other. Tertullian 
against Marcion,? brings them that are married to baptism and the Lord’s supper. St. Cyprian,‘ to 
Stephen, “ Then they are sanctified, when they are born again by both sacraments.” St Cyril and St. 
Ambrose, writing purposely of sacraments, speak but of two. St. Austin," to Januarius, “ Christ hath 
subjected us to a light yoke, to sacraments of the smallest number, easy in observation, excellent in 
dignity : baptism in the name of the holy Trinity, and the communion of Christ’s body and blood ;” 
and if any thing else be commanded in Scripture. And many allude to that number from Cant. iv. 9: 
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“Thy breasts are like two young roes that are twins.” Here is a brief survey, how God, in all ages, 
hath communicated with us in sacraments. 

May the reason of it be discovered ? Nay, “ Who hath known the mind of the Lord ? or who hath 
been his counsellor ?”’* Yet it is no trespass against the sobriety of wisdom, to ask why christian religion 
depends so much upon visible sacraments ? 

1. It is to give faith a third manner of corroboration; and a threefold cord is not easily broken. 
First, God hath promised us all blessings in Christ: Secondly, He gave an oath for it unto Abraham, 
“That by two immutable things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might have a strong 
consolation :”' Thirdly, After he had plighted both oath and promise, he hath given us holy signs to 
confirm it. When God hath both promised and sworn, durst we of ourselves have asked a sign to con- 
firm it, to make us more believing ? No, truly, we durst not; for “an evil and an adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign: it were a great blemish in faith, if we should appoint God to lend us a crutch 
to lean upon. But God hath prevented us herein; and, as we say in the common prayer, “ That which 
for our unworthiness we durst not ask,” he hath supplied of his own accord, and hath instituted sacred 
signs, wrapt up in the creatures, of most ordinary use, to make it more easy to lay hold of the hope 
that is set before us. 

2. Secondly ; Every great deliverance in God’s book was accompanied with some outward sign, to 
make it more comfortable upon so remarkable an impression. As Moses, being appointed to be the 
captain to lead Israel out of Egypt, was bade to cast his rod before the people, and to let it turn into a 
serpent, and return unto a rod again; to make his hand leprous, and whole again in an instant, by put- 
ting it into his bosom, and by drawing it out. And Moses showed these signs in the sight of the 
people, and they believed.". It would be tedious to recite the stories, of Asa, Hezekiah, Joash, &c. 
These were persuaded, by the signs of God, that he would visit them with a mighty deliverance. But 
there is no deliverance like unto that, which is brought to pass for us through the death and bloody 
passion of Christ. And the two sacraments are the remonstrance of that great salvation, which hath set 
us free out of the hands of all our enemies. 

3. Thirdly ; It is meet that great benefits should be fastened to our memories by a sure nail. There- 
fore, God distrusting man’s memory, represents his greatest works of mercy in the ordinances of mani- 
fest signs to prevent forgetfulness. The help of some outward mark doth avail by experience, to bring 
that to mind that else would have slipt away. As upon occasion, we use to tie a thread about our 
fingers, or to unloose the gemmal of a ring, to make us mindful of a promise or some weighty business. 

4, Fourthly ; Though all our worship must hold its tenure, as it were, “in capite,” from the Spirit, 
if we hope to have it acceptable to God, yet we are better capable of such worship by the opportunity 
of material conveyances. Only angels and blessed souls in heaven can serve God in the pure and im- 
material zeal of their mind. But while we are clothed with flesh, the mind receives all it takes in 
from bodily objects ; and what passeth in by the pipes of the senses, it is connatural to us to apprehend 
with more tenacity and fast hold. 

Finally ; As Christ descended into the womb of his mother, to walk with us upon earth, so God hath 
vouchsafed to offer his word and promise to us in the creatures of the earth; setting a seal unto the 
word, which makes the patent very valid, and of force and comfort. For if a commandment of promise 
were remarkable, that of honouring our parents, “ the first commandment of promise” in the second 
table,*—much more is a seal and sacrament of promise remarkable. Doubt not, then, but as faith is 
our hand to receive Christ, so the sacraments are, as it were, God’s hand to give him unto us. 

Being past the general survey of visible sacraments, it is time to enter into the consideration of bap- 
tism; which God hath exalted to marvellous virtue and consolation, by his omnipotent appointment. 
The Jews, that first received it, will teach us, that they expected this new and gracious ceremony upon 
the coming of Christ. For “ The priests and Levites sent to ask John, Why baptizest thou, if thou be 
not the Christ?” Y &c. It seems they had a tradition, that baptism should come into the church with 
the Messias; which they derive, as I take it, from two of the prophets. Isaiah% states out a famous 
praise of Christ’s kingdom; then it brings in this, “ In that day shall the branch of the Lord be 
beautiful and glorious ; when the Lord shall have washed away the filth of the daughters of Sion, and 
shall have purged the blood of Jerusalem from the midst thereof.” The other place is a plain prophecy 
of Christ’s kingdom,* and he thus describes it: “ Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye 
shall be cleansed from all your filthiness.” John made way unto this sacrament, and it came from 
heaven; therefore, the “ Pharisees rejected the counsel of God, being not baptized of John.” But in 
the fulness of the gospel Christ confirmed it. For he that made the promise, was the only able 
person to set the seal to ratify it. Except his admired doctrine and his miracles, all things else about 
Christ did make no show to outward appearances, so he would go no higher in the institution of an 
outward sign of cleansing and regeneration, than to bring the people to a river to be washed, or to 
a vessel of water to be sprinkled. For faith is drawn through these narrow and abject means, that, like 


mere no comeliness “in specie ;” and when we see them, there is no comeliness that we should 
desire them.° 
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Nevertheless, it is fit we should be well taught in the contemplation of the hidden virtue enclosed in 
baptism, or else we could never think it worth our labour and obedience. Our Common Prayer-Book 
(a store-house of rare divinity) tells us what is to be expected at that laver for them that come to be 
baptized. 

1. That God hath promised to be the Father of the faithful and of their seed, and will most surely 
perform and keep his promise with them ; and by this introduction we are incorporated into the holy 
congregation. Behold, they whom we love above all others by nature, our children, are naturalized to 
be the citizens of the heavenly kingdom, and enter.into it through this door of grace. 

2. Secondly; As God did save Noah and his family from perishing by water, and safely led the chil- 
dren of Israel through the Red sea, while their enemies were drowned; so the millions of the nations 
whom God hath not given to Christ for his inheritance, are drowned in their own lusts and corruptions. 
But, O what a privilege it is to be among those few, that are received into the ark of Christ’s church, 
to be exempted from the common deluge, and to be the faithful seed of Abraham, led through the 
channel of the sea, and baptized in the cloud, that went along with them, when the armies of the 
mighty are mightily consumed ! 

3. Thirdly ; We may gather out of our church-office for baptism, that the everlasting benediction of 
heavenly washing affords two comforts: it signifies the blood of Christ to cleanse us “ per modum 
pretii,” as the price that was paid to ransom us from death; and the sanctifying of the Holy Spirit to 
cleanse us, “ per modum habitis,” by his inbeing and celestial infusion: and both are put together in 
one collect, “that all that are baptized, may receive remission of sins by spiritual regeneration.” 
“ There is no remission of sin without blood,’ 4 says the apostle, meaning the invaluable blood of the 
Lamb of God.¢ And the heavenly thing is represented by the visible element of water ; for there must 
be some aptitude between the sign and the thing signified, else it were not a sacrament ;—that as 
water washeth away the filth of the body, so the blood of Christ delivereth our souls from the guilt and 
damnableness of sin. ‘The blood of Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.’’?! The metaphor of 
cleansing must have respect to baptismal water. Again, “ Who loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his blood.” Where the Scripture speaks of washing from sin, it must be taken from the water of 
baptism, figuring the virtue of Christ’s blood, that in the sight of his Father makes us white as snow. 
The scriptures indeed, strike most upon the other string, and more directly, as “ Christ loved the church 
and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word.”" 
“He saved us by the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost :”! and in many 
other places. Therefore, our liturgy falls most upon the purifying operation of the Spirit, to be 
shadowed in the outward washing of water. As when it prays, “ Send thy Holy Spirit to these infants, 
and grant that they may be baptized with water and with the Holy Ghost:” and, “ grant that all that 
are baptized, may receive the fulness of thy grace.” Spiritual regeneration is that which the gospel 


hath set forth to be the principal correlative of baptism. O happy it is for us to be born again hy 3 


water and the Holy Ghost! For better it were never to be born than not to be born twice. 

God put a good mind unto us, and reform one great fault in us; which is, that, our baptism being 
past over a great while ago, we cast it out of our memory, and meditate but little upon the benefits and 
comforts of it. Weare got into the church, and do in a sort forget how we gotin. Whereas the whole 
life of a christian man and woman should be a continual reflection how in baptism we entered into 
covenant with Christ, “to believe in him, to serve him, to forsake the devil, the vanities of the world, 
and all sinful desires of the flesh.” Water is a pellucid element to look through it to the bottom : so 
often look through the sanctified water, to see what Christ hath done for you, and what you have en- 
gaged to do for Christ. And there is no heart so full of blackness and melancholy, but will recover 
upon it, and be as fresh in sound health, as if it were filled with marrow and fatness. Well did St Paul 


put baptism among the principals and foundations of christian doctrine ;* for all the weight of faith, 


sanctification, and mercy doth lie upon it. Recount this by particulars. 

1. The first thought that my soul hath upon it is, that I am no longer a stranger and foreigner, but 
a fellow-citizen with the saints, and of the household of God.! I am no more afar off, but made nigh 
by the blood of Christ, partaker of the privileges of the church, and called by the new name which 
the mouth of the Lord shall name,™—a christian. 

2. Secondly ; I find that I have gained to have the highest point of faith unfolded to me, which was 
but darkly discerned in the Old Testament, to confess the Holy Trinity, in which faith I was baptized. 
For because that mystery was revealed at Christ’s baptism, it goes ever along with this sacrament ; all 
nations being baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

9: Thirdly ; ; I observe that my christian engagement allows me not the liberty of sinning after tne 
custom of the world; but obligeth me to the strict discipline of my Lord, to live holily, justly, and 
soberly, to walk in newness of aie as planted into the likeness of Christ’s death, so to die unto sin ; 
for “he that is dead is freed from sin.” In every thing, and at all times, I must remember what the 
sureties at the font, called godfathers and godmothers, did promise for me in my name; which the 
liturgy of Geneva retains in these words,—‘ Do you promise to warn this child to live according to 
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God’s word, and make the law of God the square of his life to live by ὃ It is a binding ceremony, 
and we are brought up from our tender years in the knowledge of it, that we continually may feel the 
work of the ordinance, to have our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed 
with clean water.2 And “as many as-are baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.”P To put on 
Christ, is to follow Christ in the law of a new creature, and to perfect holiness ; without which no man 
shall see God. 

4. Fourthly; J have assurance that the Spirit is not disjoined from the water; for God’s word cannot 
fail, that we shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. “ But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye 
are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.’4 The power given to 
keep the covenant makes it a covenant of grace; else we shall administer but the letter, and not the 
spirit. The outward act of man, unless we make ourselves unworthy, is certainly assisted with the in- 
crease of God. If the good effect ensue not, the sacrament doth not want its virtue, but the receiver 
marred it.. Very much is to be ascribed to the word preached: it is a powerful means to convert us, 
and to save us. ‘Take heed unto thy doctrine, for in doing this thou shalt save thyself, and them that 
hear thee.”* And, “ Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but incorruptible, by the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth in you.’’* The word disposeth and prepares: God is the efficient cause of 
our regeneration. Now this sacrament, whether we speak of infants, they are to call to mind how they 
received the outward seal of grace; or whether we speak of converts of ripe years, who, at the same 
time, were taught the virtue of it, it hath reason to work more powerfully and effectually upon their 
knowledge and affections, than doctrine alone: because Christ and his benefits are manifested in a 
sensible operation, which himself did dignify in his own person, at the waters of Jordan, and afterward 
institute it to be used by his disciples. 

5. The fifth thing that I draw from hence, gives me exceeding consolation in Christ, that no man 
who is made the child of God, is in the damnable state of sin; therefore, in baptism, being made the 
adopted child of God, I have obtained the pardon of all sins, original and actual: as Naaman was 
cured of all his leprosy. ‘‘ Who saved us by the washing of regeneration.” ' ‘“ Be baptized every 
one of you, in the name of the Lord Jesus, for the remission of sins.”" So Ananias said to Paul,— 
“ Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins.”* Yea, but some will cavil, “ Infants have not faith ; 
and God hath set forth Christ to be a propitiation through faith in his blood: and he that believeth 
and is baptized, shall be saved.”Y 1 will not contend about it, whether baptized infants have a secret 
imperceptible habit of faith: I am sure there is innocency of life in them instead of faith. They 
that are of age to come to the knowledge of faith, must bring their own faith with them to the font: 
but for infants, they have privilege to be in church communion, by the faith of the church wherein 
they were born. There is another contest made by some, that, “ Notwithstanding baptism, original sin 
remains in us all the days of our life.” True: the sin is not blotted out in the infant, but it is blotted 
out of the book of God. And as actual sins are pardoned for Christ’s sake, yet it cannot be brought 
about that they should never be done, which are done and past, but it is enough that they shall not be 
imputed: so original sin cleaves unto us; it is not cast out, for I feel it in me; but it is remitted. 

6. For the complement of this subject, the largest and the longest comfort flowing from the grace of 
baptism, is, that we are to rely upon the covenant, made between God and us therein, for the remission 
of all our sins, which we commit after baptism to the end of our life. Far be it from me to say, that 
it sufficeth us to cast our eyes back to the covenant then made, as if the bare and historical memory of 
it did suffice to blot out sins; that is but an empty flash and a vapour of presumption. But this I say, 
—build upon the eternity and infallibility of God’s truth; and then, by a true and sure grasping faith, 
joined with repentance, renew yourself in God’s mercies by the promise of the old baptismal covenant. 
Repentance is a condition never to be omitted to lift us up again, when we have been overtaken with 
sins. But faith doth not comfort itself in the sincerity of repentance, which in us is ever imperfect, 
but in Christ’s merits once for all, consigned to us in baptism. For the Scriptures speak indefinitely, 
that the laver of regeneration purgeth away all our sins; it doth not speak restrictively of sins past, as 
if it did operate no longer than in that moment, when the water is sprinkled: for baptism doth now, 

at the very present time, save us. And some collect it out of that figurative place,? “ Every thing 
; where the waters do come, shall live.’ After a shower of rain hath fallen, and ceaseth, the grass con- 
_tinues to grow. By grievous and presumptuous sins we debar ourselves from the sense and comfort of 
| the covenant for the present ; yet when we repent, we come not to make a new covenant with God, but 
| to beseech him to be gracious to us for the old covenant’s sake ; as an adulteress, if she be received 
_ again, and pardoned by her husband, is not new married, but accepted for a wife upon the first contract 
_ of marriage. 

_ Take some examples of those in the New Testament, that sinned against God, and in their return 
again did not suppose the first covenant of baptism to be abolished, but they comforted themselves that 
the mercies promised them would hold firm, and not fail them. St. Paul challengeth the Corinthians, ” 
_ that they had been adulterers, effeminate, and much of the like. Yet he speaks thus to them, “ Ye are 
| washed, sanctified, justified in the name of the Lord Jesus.”° In the same manner he deals with the 
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Galatians, who had embraced much false doctrine, mingled Judaism with the gospel: yet“ as many 
of you as are baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” ἃ Can any thing equal all these heart-refreshings 
that swim in the pool of baptism? Therefore, in many ages past, the joy of the neophytes was exces- 
sive, that came to be baptized. Many torches were lighted, and carried before them, to show it was 
the day of their illumination. They came in white garments, and wore them constantly eight days 
together,—a most festival habit. Yet they affected too much to defer their baptism till their elder, nay, 
their later years, out of the erroneous principle, that baptism was the healing water for the remission 
of sins past: and they rather relied upon repentance than upon the baptism which they had received, 
for the remission of sins that did follow. Whereas repentance is not a new paction with God, but a 
return to the use of the old; a restitution, as it were, of our blood, when we had been tainted by com- 
mitting treason against God; that is, repossession of mercy endangered to be forfeited: But were it 
a new covenant, we should have some new visible sign for it, which never was. Therefore, this is the 
very soul of mine and every one’s baptismal consolation,—that, being once done, it seals pardon for 
all our sins, through Christ’s blood, unto our life’s end. 


But as if many spouts should open into one cistern, so all comforts conspire to meet in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper. Nothing else but the actual enjoying of heaven is above it. The church, which 
dispenseth all the mysteries of salvation, can bring forth no better. Children that are come to age, can 
ask no more than the whole portion of their father’s goods that come unto them: and what is that but 
the blood of Christ ? and this is the New Testament in that blood. Christ is mine, his body is mine, his 
blood is mine, all is mine. “Ὁ be glad and rejoice, and give honour to the Lord God omnipotent, for 
the marriage of the Lamb is come.”® And the Spirit saith, write, “ Blessed are they that are called to 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb.”! It is much to be received into the covenant with God by the 
former sacrament: is it not more to be kept in covenant by the other? It is much in baptism to be 
brought from death to life: but what is life without nourishment to preserve it? This keeps us in the 
lease of the old covenant, that the years of it shall never run out, and expire. 

This is food to keep us in health and strength, that we never decay and faint. By it we lay hold of 
the promise,—‘ My kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace be re- 
moved, saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee.”s Then why should I not imbolden my heart with 
holy security against all fears? for the Lord hath put himself into my hand, and into my mouth, and 
into my spirit : of what then should I be afraid? This is that courage which our liturgy sounds forth, 
as with a shrill trumpet, to all that come to this banquet well prepared. It begins, that “ it is a com- 
fortable thing to all them that receive it worthily ;” it bids us “ come with a full trust in God’s mercy, 
and with a quiet conscience : it proclaims aloud, Hear what comfortable words our Saviour Christ 
saith unto all that truly come unto him, “So God loved the world,” ἄς. “This is a true saying,” &c. 
It hath gathered the sallies of spiritual joy, as it were, into a bundle of myrrh. It adds, “ Christ hath 
instituted and ordained holy mysteries, as pledges of his love, and for a continual remembrance of his 
death, to our great and endless comfort.” And if all this put together will not blandish our conscience, 
and stablish our joy, we would be dull and spirit-broken, though an angel from heaven should come 
and say unto us, as he did unto Gideon, “ The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of valour.”" For 
an angel of the Lord cannot plead so much to the solace of the heart, as the great Angel of the cove- 
nant hath done in these great demonstrations of love, as followeth. 

1. First; As baptism was the former, so this is the second visible publication of God’s apparent 
mercy. It is not a bare message, but a lively apprehension of them by palpable means: not in a vision, 
or a dream, but in a real object. Call to mind that the Lord was angry with Solomon, because his 
heart was turned from the Lord God of Israel, who had appeared unto him twice.' Once the Lord 
hath appeared unto us in the token of his love by water: and once again he appears unto us in the 
elements of his holy table. Twice he hath appeared to bless thee. Therefore, “ eat thy bread with 
joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart.” For if you turn away from comfort, when the Lord 
hath appeared twice unto you to give it you, he will be angry, and leave you to a thick darkness of 
sorrow, such as fell upon the land of Egypt. 

2. Secondly ; The Lord can appear comfortably unto us, though with a sword in his hand, and in 
the midst of a camp, as he did to Joshua :! or, ina flame of fire, as he did to Manoah:™ or, in a tempest 
upon the sea, as he did to the apostles" or, at the grave’s mouth, as he did to Mary Magdalen.° But 
here he appears unto us in a feast, which is a time of innocent delight. The glory of God, which we 
look for, is set forth unto us in that which our senses apprehend for sweetness and pleasure: as, “I 
appoint unto you a kingdom—that ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom :”? which is 
translated from bodily pleasure to spiritual, that, in the heaven of blessedness, the soul shall feed con- 
tinually as at a banquet: of which we have now a taste in the kingly provision of Christ’s supper. It 
is a kingly feast, although imparted in a little pittance of bread and wine: yet it is more costly and 
precious in that which it signifies, than Solomon and all his court had for their diet day by day.1 We 
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are brought to eat at the king’s [Ὁ]6, as Mephibosheth was, like one οἵ the king’s 50}8 : to eat together 
is a communion of more than ordinary acquaintance: do you note the endearing favour of God in that ? 
And what are we, that are not thrust, as our kind might look for it, to gather up crumbs under 
the board, but to eat our portion before the Lord, with the Lord, out of the hands of the Lord? For he 
that brake bread, and gave it to the apostles, gives it to us, as our High Priest, though he be in heaven. 
I exhort you, therefore, to enter into the guest-chamber with a quiet and unshaken heart: for the Lord 
hath not invited us as Absalom did Amnon, to kill us; nor as Esther did Haman, to accuse us ; but, 
as Melchizedec brought forth bread and wine to Abraham, to bless us. He gives us Asher’s portion, 
bread that shall be fat, and royal dainties.s Only the case is altered, if Christ shall say, ‘The hand of 
him that betrays me, the hand of him that loves me not, the hand of him that believes not in me, the 
hand of him that will not keep my sayings, is on the table;’’ that wretch shall be thrown out, and be 
fed with bread of sorrow and water of affliction, nay, where there shall not be a drop of water to cool 
his tongue. 

3. Thirdly ; That which astonisheth the communicant and ravisheth his heart, is, that this feast 
affords no worse meat than the body and blood of our Saviour. Those he gave for the life of the 
world, these are the repast of this supper, and these we truly partake. For there is not only the visible 
reception of the outward signs, but an invisible reception of the thing signified. There is far more 
than a shadow, than a tyre, than a figure. Christ did not only propose a sign at that hour, but also 
he gave us a gift, and that gift, really and effectually, is himself, which is all one, as you would say, 
spiritually himself ; for spiritual union is the most true and real union that can be. That which is 
promised, and faith takes it, and hath it, is not fiction, fancy, opinion, falsity, but substance and verity. 
Being strengthened with power, by the Spirit, in the inward mind, Christ dwelleth in our hearts by 
faith. As by a ring, or a meaner instrument of conveyance, a man may be settled in land, or put into 
an office; and by such conveyances, the ratification of such grants are held to be real; how much more 
real is the gift and receipt of Christ’s body and blood, when conveyed unto us by the confirmation of 
the eternal Spirit! For observe, “it is the same Spirit that is in Christ, and that is in us, and we are 
quickened by one and the same Spirit.”" Therefore it cannot choose, but that a real union must follow 
between Christ and us; as there is a union between all the parts of the body, by the animation of one 
soul. But faith is the mouth wherewith we eat his body, and drink his blood; not the mouth of a 
man, but of a faithful man; for we hunger after him, not with a corporeal appetite, but a spiritual ; 
therefore, our eating must be spiritual, and not corporeal. Yet, this is a real, a substantial partaking 
of Christ crucified, broken, his flesh bleeding, his wounds gaping: so he is exhibited, so we are sure 
we receive him, which doth not only touch our outward senses in the elements, but pass through into 
the depth of the soul. For, in true divinity, real and spiritual are equipollent; although with the 
papists nothing is real, unless it be corporeal: which is a gross way to defraud us of the sublime and 
soul-ravishing virtue of the mystery. ‘A mystery neither to be set out in words, nor to be comprehended 
sufficiently in the mind, but to be adored with faith,” says Calvin.* But herein we pledge Christ in 
the cup of love ; herein we renew the covenant of forgiveness strongly assured by the sprinkling of 
blood ; the life is in the blood, and without shedding of blood is no remission of sins,—-because death is 
the wages of sin. Sin is the greatest dishonour that can be done to God: and death in Christ’s per- 
son is the greatest satisfaction that can be made. He died, and gave himself forme; he died, and gave 
himself to me, as he was dead in his gored and pierced body, that his sacrifice might be in me, and in 
all those that are redeemed by it. We read of some mothers, that, in a great famine, have eaten their 
own children ;¥ but what mother, in the time of famine, did ever give her own flesh to save the life of 
her child? But Christ hath given himself for us, that we might not perish. “0 Lord, I owe all my 
life to thee, because thou hast laid down thy life for me; Ο let me bleed out my sins, that thy blood 
may fill all the veins of my spirit; O let my body be transfigured to the heavenly by cleanliness and 
chastity, by being used only for thy worship and service, that the body of my Saviour may come under 
the roof of it. ‘Then when the King shall set forth his table, and give himself to me in his wonderful 
feast, my spikenard shall send forth a sweet smell; my soul shall magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
shall rejoice in Christ my Saviour.” 

“We have found the Messias,” says Philip to Nathanael; and where have we found him? at a 
feast: a feast of his own body and blood, but set out with no more cost and show than a piece of bread 
and a sip of wine. In this manner, it is brought to pass by the omnipotency of God’s pleasure to 
institute it, with the efficacy of a strong faith concurring to receive it. The church had done very ill, 
if, of its own head, it had made so mean a representation of Christ; but the Lord must be obeyed, and 
ought to be admired in the humility of his ordinance, who hath not given us rich viands, and full cups, 
but made the feast out of the fragments of the meanest creatures. Let them that will make themselves 
fit to be his guests, bring a preparation of humility suitable to the exility of those oblations. “The 
meek shall eat and be satisfied, they shall praise the Lord, and seek him ;’”* and at that season, let 
the riotous remember his fulness of bread, and excess of wine. God is honoured in a little, and his 
liberality is abused in the excess of his creatures. And it is worth the noting, that the elements which 
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we are invited to take, are of fruits that grow out of the earth ; to show that the earth, which was cursed 
for Adam’s sake, is blessed for Christ’s sake. As it brings forth thorns and thistles to call tomind our 
rebellion, so it brings forth bread and wine to call to mind our redemption. Neither doth God supply 
us with bread only out of the furrows of the earth, but sometimes it hath fallen out of the clouds of 
heaven. “ Behold,’ says God, “I will rain bread from heaven for you.”» This was “ manna,” called 
“the corn of heaven.’’® This was the spiritual meat or angels’ food, in which the old believers in the 
wilderness did eat Christ with an implicit faith. Our outward sign is the bread of the earth, true bread 
that grows in the fields; yet the bread signified is that, which the “ Father hath given us from hea- 
ven.” ¢ Bread is a great part of man’s nourishment; so Christ crucified is the sole refection of faith. 
Bread is champed in the mouth to make it fit for the stomach; so the body of Christ was ordained to 
be slain, before it could profit us. “If the corn of wheat fall not into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.”® By his life we learn to live, and by his death we 
are madealive. Bread, when it is ground between our teeth, and eaten, is turned by concoction into the 
substance of our body ; which explains our mystical union with Christ, that we are made one spirit 
with him by faith, as this sensible food is converted into our flesh and bone. 

Beside, in the several parts of the outward signs, it is God’s meaning we should conceive how he 
loves the gathering together of many into one, which is thus to be qualified. At a common supper, 
or any meal, all that are at the board feed of the same meats; yet every one feeds to himself, and to 
none beside: so, every communicant eats Christ to himself, and the just shall live by his own faith. 
Nevertheless, it is a sacrament to combine, and to knit together, holding us fast into one communion, 
that there may be no breaking asunder of the parts and members. Many grains of wheat are knead- 
ed into one loaf, many grapes are trodden, that their liquor may be pressed into one cup. We, being 
many, are one bread, and one body ; for, “ we are all partakers of that one bread.” Now, natural 
learning will teach us, what a comfort there is in union, and that fractions and dissolutions are painful 
and grievous. Behold, how good and pleasant a thing it is! behold, what a strengthening to the mys- 
tical body to continue in one fellowship and breaking of bread, to link faith and love together in Jesus 
Christ! It was but one deliverance common to all Israel, whose solemnity was kept at the passover, 
though every lamb was eaten by itself in a several family; so, it is one cup of salvation which God 
hath given us to drink, though distributed to the faithful according to the multitude of persons; and 
itis one bread of which we do all eat, though some have one share of it, and some another. It is 
necessary that many pieces be broken off from one loaf, to typify the body of the Lord broken for us, 
and that the benefits of his passion are distributed among us. 

There are many instances that are pregnant to prove, how pieces of something, broken and divided 
into many shares, do import a communication of somewhat among the dividers. The heathen, at the 
making of a league, did now and then break a flint-stone into pieces; and they that entered into a league, 
kept the parts in token of a covenant. Some upon a contract of marriage will break a piece of gold, 
and the two halves are reserved by the contractors. Shall I go further, and yet come nearest to our 
case ? The Roman soldiers parted our Saviour’s garment among them, and in that symbolical accident 
is shown, that the gentiles should share in the satisfaction of his death. So Peter takes this morsel 
of bread,—John, another, &c.; yet Christ is not divided. The same ticket, as it were, in words in 
substance, is put into every hand, on which is written, “Take and eat it in remembrance of me.” 

“Take it,” says Christ: and be not afraid, as Saul was, to take a kingdom, since Christ hath appointed 
it; be not afraid, as David was, to be a king’s son, since such honour is predestinated to thee. Take 
it, and fear not, as Peter did, saying, “ Depart from me, Lord, for I am a sinful man;” it is the Lord’s 
delight to seek and to save that which is lost. Take it, and take heed you let not go your hold; the 
thing is fast and firm, if you do not let it go and lose it. Take it, but not to hold the pleasures of the 
world and your sinful lusts in your gripe together ; if your hands be full of these things, you can never 
hold this. Take it, and take Christ with it; for he that made the testament in his blood, hath set the 
seal unto the testament, which gives you interest and possession of the redemption by his blood. Take 
it, and reach out your hand, to signify that you receive Christ with the hand of faith. They are too 
nice, for fear of I know not what, in the Roman church, of losing a crumb, or so forth, that they put 
the body of Christ into the mouth of their disciples: and in pretence that they give it as a mother doth 
her breast into the mouth of her child; whereas we receive this sacrament, not as babes, but as those 
that are grown to the measure of a good age. And if we be not worthy to take it into our hands, we 
are not worthy to receive it in our mouths. Take it, and eat it; for it is not enough to be sprinkled 
without, but to feed on Christ, and to digest him within. If upon the supply of corn, and beasts, and 
cattle, Paul might say, that “God hath filled our hearts with food and gladness ;” if we are glad of 
that which sustains us for a time, and yet we must die ; how glad will we be to eat of that, as will 
give us such a life, that will endure for ever! “Eat of the forbidden tree,” says the serpent to Eve, 
“and you shall not die;’”? but he lied unto her. Therefore, to dissolve the works of the devil, our 
Saviour hath appointed that which we shall eat, and assured the promise of everlasting life unto it. 
Eat, as Jonathan did of the honey-comb, that you may be lusty to pursue your enemies; and though 
Satan hath sworn your death, as Saul did Jonathan’s ;» the Lord will deliver you. Pine not away with 
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the consumption of an evil conscience ; ‘but eat, and be strong in the Lord and in his mercy; as the 
spirit of the Egyptian, who was half dead, came to him again, when he had eaten a little. Eat, and 
grind the bread between your teeth, to show the Lord’s death. For Christ could have said,—“ This is 
my body s/ain,—This is my body cruczfied,” but he had rather say, “This is my body broken for you;” 
to show the great injuries of his sufferings. Eat, then, and remember you eat the body as it was 
broken; and remember that you drink the blood, as it flowed out of his wounds. 

To keep these things in remembrance is the great design of the sacrament; an object which keeps 
the fancy of the soul waking, that otherwise, it may be, would fall asleep. In the sixth of St. John, 
Christ preacheth over and over of eating his flesh, and drinking his blood without a sacrament, by the 
power of faith. But to keep it in fresh and frequent meditation, the Lord hath given us a palpable and 
signal token, as if he would engrave it upon the palms of our hands, and upon the roofs of our mouths, 
upon the membranes of our brain, and upon the foreskin of our heart. This is a blessing twice, and 
twenty times given, because it is given that it may never be forgotten. They that love others, would 
live in the memory of those they love; it is because Christ loves us entirely, that he would be remem- 
bered of us. And no friend will say to another, “ remember me when I am gone,” but that he means 
reciprocally to remember his friend, to whom he spake it. If you will remember Christ, he will remem- 
ber you. And the thief on the cross will teach you, that it is good to continue in his memory; “Lord, — 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” Ο blessed Christ! thou art good, and dost good: 
thou hast not only provided an invaluable benefit for thy church, but dost put it into our hands, that 
we may not lose it; and dost bring it into our eyes by clear ostension, that we may not forget it. We 
are apt to remember injuries and to forget benefits; unthankfulness will undo us, if we take not heed of 
it. Orub over your memory, and consider the noble works of the Lord, especially this great work, how 
he suffered for us unto death. Remember seriously this one thing as you ought, and God will let you 
forget nothing that will do you good. There is no grievous sin which we incur, but, for the present, 
Christ is forgotten, as if he had never come to charge us to keep ourselves unspotted from the world. 
But look upon his wounds which bleed for our transgressions, and it will stanch the flux of sin, and 
make our hearts bleed, because we have forgotten obedience. In our distresses, our sickness, and 
losses, we cry out that God hath forgotten us, he hath forgotten to be gracious, and shuts up his 
loving-kindness in displeasure. But distrust him not; a mother cannot forget her child, much less such 
a father. Every tribulation which he inflicts, is but a thorn in our sides to prick us and awake us, 
because we have forgotten God. 

And remember the death of Christ, not only casting your eyes back to the large histories of it in 
the Gospels, as if that would suffice,—but affectedly, practically, zealously ; and then every thing else 
will come to mind to perfect holiness. When we remember his death, we are sure he is past death, and 
risen again, now to die no more, and that he is ascended into heaven, and makes intercession for us. 
We have obtained that faith that we partake in the New Testament of his blood, and that, our names 
being found in the Testament, we are heirs of God, co-heirs with Christ. The custom of the world 
will teach us, that an heir is bound to execute the will of the testator, to see every thing performed, 
that he hath charged and bequeathed. Do your part like a good executor, with a righteous adminis- 
tration in remembrance of him. But forgetfulness cannot creep upon us, when there is so visible a 
monument before us to bring it often into our thoughts. Luther says, “ It will help a man more in 
the study of piety, to meditate profoundly upon Christ’s passion one day, than to read over all the 
Psalms of David.” A bold comparison: it will, indeed, ravish the soul with trembling, to consider 
how much Christ loved us, by how much he suffered for us; it will make us look upon sin with hor- 
ror, which begat such torment and ignominy to the innocent Lamb of God; it will comfort our weak 
faith, that he who hath done so great things for us, will not abandon us,—and having subdued our 
enemies, will not let them renew the battle to overcome us: it will encourage us to lay down our life 
for him, who hath laid down his life for us. “ My meditation of him shall be sweet, I will be glad 
in the Lord.”* He hath drunk up the cup of sorrow, that I might drink of nothing but the cup of 
salvation. This is the wine,! which, being given unto him that hath a heavy heart, confutes all the 
objections of infidelity, despair, an evil conscience, or whatsoever the tempter can suggest against the 
hope of my glorification. Says the son of Sirach,™ “ The remembrance of Josias was sweet as honey 
in all mouths, and as music at a banquet of wine.” If the name of Josias was so precious for restor- 
ing religion, what melody is there in remembrance of Christ’s name, what music in his banquet, which 
is the very mercy-seat, from whence the voice of the Lord gives the principal oracles of consolation! 
whose definition I have reserved to be the last words of all: ‘“ Consolatio est conveniens unio potentie 
cum objecto ;” as our best scholars have it, “ Consolation is convenient union of any faculty with its 
object.” As when the eye meets with light, it is the comfort of the eye: when the ear meets with 
harmony, it is the comfort of the ear. What is the most transcendent consolation, therefore, but the 
union of the soul with God, the best object, in a real and most significative manner, the union of the 
Spirit with Christ in the sacrament of his holy supper! To whom be praise, and glory, and thanks- 
giving. Amen. 
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TO THE MOST HOPEFUL CHRISTOPHER HATTON, ESQUIRE, 


SON AND HEIR TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD HATTON, OF KIRBY. 


Sir, 


Aut that know the infinite desires and the many cares, my lord your most honoured father hath of 
your education in learning and exemplary piety, will expound this address to you, as a compliance with 
those thoughts and designs of his, by which he intends hereafter to represent you to the world, to be a 
person like himself ; that is, an able instrument of serving God, and promoting the just and religious 
interests of God’s vicegerent and God’s church. It is yet but early day with you, “ Adhuc tua messis 
in herbd:” but if we may conjecture by the most hopeful prognostics of a clear morning, we who are 
servants and relatives of my lord your father, promise to ourselves the best concerning you: and those 
are, that you will become such as your honourable father intends you, who had rather secure to you a 
stock of wisdom than of wealth, or of the most pompous honours. These sadnesses, which cloud 
many good men at this present, have taught us all, that nothing can secure a happiness or create one, 
but those inward excellencies, which, like diamonds in the night, sparkle in despite of darkness. And 
give me leave to tell you this truth, that however nature and the laws of the kingdom may secure youa 
great fortune, and mark you with the exterior character of honour,—yet your fortune will be but a load 
of baggage, and your honour an empty gaiety, unless you build and adorn your house as your father does, 
with the advantages and ornaments of learning, upon the foundation of piety. In order to which give me 
leave to help you in laying this first stone, which is cut small, and yet according to the strictest rules of 
art, but with a design justly complying with your end; for it is contrived with no small brevity, that 
since you are intended for a long journey, to a great progress of wisdom and knowledge, you may not 
be stopped at your setting out, but proceed like the sun, whose swiftness is just proportionable to the 
length of his course. For, sir, you will neither satisfy your honourable father’s care, nor the expectation 
of your friends, nor the humblest desires of your servants, if you hereafter shall be wise and pious but 
in the even rank of other men. 

We expect you to show to the world an argument, and make demonstration whose son you are, that 
you may be learned even to an example, pious up to a proverb: and unless you excel those bounds, which 
custom and indevotion hath made to be the term and utmost aim of many of your rank, we shall only 
say “ you are not vicious, not unlearned;” and what a poor character that will be of you, yourself will 
be the best judge, when you remember who and what your father is. Sir, this freedom of expression f 
hope you will pardon, when you shall know that it is the sense and desires of one of the heartiest and 
devoutest of your honoured father’s servants ; who hath had the honour to have so much of his privacies 
communicated to him, as to be witness of his cares, his sighs, his hopes, and fears concerning you; and 
for the advantage and promotion of your best interests. I hope, Sir, that neither this monition, nor the 
present Institution of the first, but the most necessary, art and instrument of knowledge, will become 
displeasing to you, especially if you shall accept this testimony from me, that it is done with much care 
and choice: and though the scene lies in Wales, yet the representment and design is one of the in- 
stances for Kirby, and that it is the first and the least testimony of the greatest service and affection 
which can proceed from the greatest affections and obligations; such as are those of, Honoured Sir, 


Your most obliged and affectionate servant, 
bi 


* See page v. of the Essay on the Genius and Writings of Jeremy Taylor. 
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TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


AND MOST TRULY NOBLE LORD, 


CHRISTOPHER LORD HATTON, 


BARON HATTON OF KIRBY, ἕο. 


My Lorp, 


WHEN interest divides the church. and the calentures of men breathe out in problems and unactive dis- 
courses, each part, in pursuance of its own portion, follows that proposition, which complies with and 
bends in all the flexures of its temporal ends; and while all strive for truth, they hug their own opinions 
dressed up in her imagery, and they dispute for ever; and either the question is indeterminable, or, which 
is worse, men will never be convinced, For such is the nature of disputings, that they begin commonly 
in mistakes, they proceed with zeal and fancy, and end not at all but in schisms and uncharitable names, 
and too often dip their feet in blood. In the mean time, he that gets the better of his adversary, often- 
times gets no good to himself; because, although he hath fast hold upon the right side of the problem, he 
may be an ill man in the midst of his triumphant disputations. And therefore it was not here, that God 
would have man’s felicity to grow: for our condition had been extremely miserable, if our final state had 
been placed upon an uncertain hill, and the way to it had been upon the waters, upon which no spirit but 
that of contradiction and discord did ever move: for the man should have tended to an end of an un- 
certain dwelling, and walked to it by ways not discernible, and arrived thither by chance; which, be- 
cause it is irregular, would have discomposed the pleasures of a christian hope, as the very disputing 
hath already destroyed charity, and disunited the continuity of faith ; and in the consequent there would 
be no virtue and no felicity. But God, who never loved that man should be too ambitiously busy in imi- 
tating his wisdom, (and man lost paradise for it,) is most desirous we should imitate his goodness, and 
transcribe copies of those excellent emanations from his holiness, whereby as he communicates himself to 
us in mercies, so he propounds himself imitable by us in graces. And in order to this, God hath de- 
scribed our way plain, certain, and determined: and although he was pleased to leave us undetermined in 
the questions of exterior communion, yet he put it past all question, that we are bound to be charitable. 
He hath placed the question of the state of separation in the dark, in hidden and undiscerned regions ; 
but he hath opened the windows of heaven, and given great light to us, teaching how we are to demean 
ourselves in the state of conjunction. Concerning the salvation of the heathens he was not pleased to give us 
account ; but he hath clearly described the duty of Christians, and tells upon what terms alone we shall 
be saved. And although the not inquiring into the ways of God and the strict rules of practice has been 
instrumental to the preserving them free from the serpentine enfoldings and labyrinths of dispute, yet 
God also, with a great design of mercy, hath writ his commandments in so large characters, and engraven 
them in such tables, that no man can want the records, nor yet skill to read the hand-writing upon this 
wall, if he understands what he understands, that is, what is placed in his own spirit. For God was 
therefore desirous that human nature should be perfected with moral, not intellectual excellencies ; be- 
cause these only are of use and compliance with our present state and conjunction. If God had given to 
eagles an appetite to swim, or to the elephant strong desires to fly, he would have ordered that an abode 
in the sea and the air respectively should have been proportionable to their manner of living ; for so God 
hath done to man, fitting him with such excellencies, which are useful to him in his ways and progress to 
perfection. A man hath great use and need of justice, and all the instances of morality serve his natural 
and political ends; he cannot live without them, and be happy: but. the filling the rooms of the under- 
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standing with airy and ineffective notions, is just such an excellency, as it is ina man to imitate the voice 
of birds; at his very best the nightingale shall excel him, and it is of no use to that end, which God 
designed him in the first intentions of creation. 

In pursuance of this consideration, I have chosen to serve the purposes of religion by doing assistance 
to that part of theology which is wholly practical; that which makes us wiser, therefore, because it makes 
us better. And truly, my lord, it is enough to weary the spirit of a disputer, that he shall argue till he 
hath lost his voice, and his time, and sometimes the question too; and yet no man shall be of his mind 
more than was before. How few turn Lutherans, or Calvinists, or Roman catholics, from the religion 
either of their country or interest! Possibly two or three weak or interested, fantastic and easy, prejudi- 
cate and effeminate understandings, pass from church to church, upon grounds as weak as those, for which 
formerly they did assent; and the same arguments are good or bad, as exterior accidents.or interior ap- 
petites shall determine. I deny not but, for great causes, some opinions are to be quitted: but when I 
consider how few do forsake any, and when any do, oftentimes they choose the wrong side, and they that 
take the righter, do it so by contingency, and the advantage also is so little, I believe that the triumphant 
persons have but small reason to please themselves in gaining proselytes, since their purchase is so small, 
and as inconsiderable to their triumph, as it is unprofitable to them who change for the worse or for the 
better upon unworthy motives. In all this there is nothing certain, nothing noble. But he that follows 
the work of God, that is, labours to gain souls, not to a sect and a subdivision, but to the christian reli- 
gion, that is, to the faith and obedience of the Lord Jesus, hath a promise to be assisted and rewarded : 
and all those that go to heaven, are the purchase of such undertakings, the fruit of such culture and la- 
bours; for it is only a holy life that lands us there. 

And now, my lord, I have told you my reasons, I shall not be ashamed to say, that I am weary and 
toiled with rowing up and down in the seas of questions, which the interests of Christendom have com- 
menced, and in many propositions, of which I am heartily persuaded I am not certain that I am not de- 
ceived; and 1 find that men are most confident of those articles, which they can so little prove, that they 
never made questions of them: but I am most certain, that by living in the religion and fear of God, in 
obedience to the king, in the charities and duties of communion with my spiritual guides, in justice and 
love with all the world in their several proportions, I shall not fail of that end, which is perfective of human 
nature, and which will never be obtained by disputing. 

Here, therefore, when I had fixed my thoughts, upon sad apprehensions that God was removing our 
candlestick, (for why should he not, when men themselves put the light out, and pull the stars from their 
orbs, so hastening the day of God’s judgment ?) I was desirous to put a portion of the holy fire into a re- 
pository, which might help to re-enkindle the incense, when it shall please God religion shall return, and 
all his servants sing, “‘ In convertendo captivitatem Sion,” with a voice of eucharist. 

But now, my lord, although the results and issues of my retirements and study do naturally run to- 
wards you, and carry no excuse for their forwardness, but the confidence that your goodness rejects no 
emanation of a great affection; yet in this address I am apt to promise to myself a fair interpretation, 
because I bring you an instrument and auxiliaries to that devotion, whereby we believe you are dear to 
God, and know that youare to good men. And if these little sparks of holy fire, which 1 have heaped 
together, do not give life to your prepared and already enkindled spirit, yet they will sometimes help tc 
entertain a thought, to actuate a passion, to employ and hallow a fancy, and put the body of your piety into 
fermentation, by presenting you with the circumstances and parts of such meditations, which are symbol- 
ical to those of your daily office, and which are the passe-temps of your severest hours. My lord, | am 
not so vain to think, that in the matter of devotion, and the rules of justice and religion, (which is the 
business of our life,) I can add any thing to your heap of excellent things: but I have known and felt 
comfort by reading, or hearing from other persons, what I knew myself; and it was unactive upon my 
spirit, till it was made vigorous and effective from without. And in this sense I thought I might not be 
useless and impertinent. 

My lord, I designed to be instrumental to the salvation of all persons, that shall read my book: but 
unless (because souls are equal in their substance, and equally redeemed) we are obliged to wish the sal- 
vation of all men, with the greatest, that is, with equal desires, I did intend, in the highest manner I 
could, to express how much I am to pay to you, by doing the offices of that duty, which, although you 
less need, yet I was most bound to pay, even the duties and charities of religion; having this design, that 
when posterity (for certainly they will learn to distinguish things and persons) shall see your honoured 
name employed to separate and rescue these papers from contempt, they may with the more confidence 
expect in them something fit to be offered to such a personage. My lord, I have my end, if I serve God 
and you, and the needs and interests of souls; but shall think my return full of reward, if you shall give 
me pardon, and put me into your litanies, and account me in the number of your relatives and servants ; 
for indeed, my lord, I am most heartily, 


Your Lordship’s most affectionate 
And most obliged Servant, 
JER. TAYLOR. 


——- 


THE PREFACE, 


CurisTIAN religion hath so many exterior advan- 
tages to its reputation and advancement, from the 
Author and from the ministers, from the Fountain 
of its origination and the channels of conveyance, 
(God being the Author, the Word incarnate being 
the great Doctor and Preacher of it, his life and death 
being its consignation, the Holy Spirit being the 
great argument and demonstration of it, and the 
apostles the organs and conduits of its dissemina- 
tion,) that it were glorious beyond all opposition and 
disparagement, though we should not consider the 
excellency of its matter, and the certainty of its 
probation, and the efficacy of its power, and the 
perfection and rare accomplishment of its design. 
But I consider that christianity is therefore very 
little understood, because it is reproached upon that 
pretence, which its very being and design does in- 
finitely confute. It is esteemed to be a religion 
contrary in its principles or in its precepts to 
that wisdom,* whereby the world is governed, and 
commonwealths increase, and greatness is acquired, 
and kings go to war, and our ends of interest are 
served and promoted; and that it is an institution 
so wholly in order to another world, that it does 
not at all communicate with this, neither in its end 
nor in its discourses, neither in the policy nor in 
the philosophy; and therefore, as the doctrine of 
the cross was entertained at first in scorn by the 
Greeks, in offence and indignation by the Jews, so 
is the whole system and collective body of chris- 
tian philosophy esteemed imprudent by the politics 
of the world, and flat and irrational by some men 
of excellent wit and sublime discourse; who, be- 
cause the permissions and dictates of natural, true, 
and essential reason, are at no hand to be contra- 
dicted by any superinduced discipline, think that 
whatsoever seems contrary to their reason is also 
violent to our nature, and offers indeed a good to 

a ————— Fatis accede deisque, 

Et cole felices, miseros fuge. Sidera terra 

Ut distant, et flamma mari, sic utile recto. 
Sceptrorum vis tota perit, si pendere justa 

neipit ; evertitque arces respectus honesti. 

Libertas scelerum est, quee regna invisa tuetur, 
Sublatusque modus gladiis. Facere omnia sevé 
Non impuné licet, nisi dum facis. Exeat aula 

Qui volet esse pius: virtus et summa potestas 
“Non coéunt. Semper metuet quem seva eee 


Lucan. |. viii. 486. 
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us, but by ways unnatural and unreasonable. And 
I think they are very great strangers to the present 
affairs and persuasions of the world, who know not 
that christianity is very much undervalued upon 
this principle, men insensibly becoming unchristian,. 
because they are persuaded, that much of the great- 
ness of the world is contradicted by the religion. 
But certainly no mistake can be greater; for the 
holy Jesus by his doctrine did instruct the under- 
standings of men, made their appetites more obe- 
dient, their reason better principled, and argumenta- 
tive with less deception, their wills apter for noble 
choices, their governments more prudent, their 
present felicities greater, their hopes more excellent, 
and that duration, which was intended to them by 
their Creator, he made manifest to be a state of 
glory: and all this was to be done and obtained re- 
spectively by the ways of reason and nature, such as 
God gave to man then, when at first he designed 
him to a noble and an immortal condition; the 
christian law being, for the substance of it, nothing 
but the restitution” and perfection of the law of 
nature. And this I shall represent in all the parts 
of its natural progression; and I intend it not only 
as a preface to the following books, but for an intro- 
duction and an invitation to the whole religion. 

2. For God, when he made the first emanations 
of his eternal being, and created man as the end of 
all his productions here below, designed him to an 
end such as himself was pleased to choose for him, 
and gave him abilities proportionable to attain that 
end. God gave man a reasonable and intelligent 
nature;° and to this noble nature he designed as 
noble an end: he intended man should live well 
and happily, in proportion to his appetites, and in 
the reasonable doing and enjoying those good things, 
which God made him naturally to desire. For, 
since God gave him proper and peculiar appetites 


᾿ ? > ¢ 7 ~ « ~ , 9 , ᾽ ~ 
vium) ἀλλ᾽ we εἰπεῖν, ἡ νῦν πίστις ἐμπολιτευομένη ἐν TH 
ἄρτι ἁγίῳ τοῦ Θεοῦ καθολικῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς οὐσα, καὶ 
ηστερον πάλιν ἀποκαλυφθεῖσα.---ΡΙΡΗ. Panay. 1. i. tom. i. 
num. 9. 

Nihil autem magis congruit cum hominis natura quam 
Christi philosophia, quee pené nihil aliudagit quam ut naturam 
collapsam suze restituat innocentie. -ERASM, in Xi. cap. 
Matt. 

¢ Ratio Dei Deus est humanis rebus consulens, que causa est 
hominibus bené beatéque vivendi, si non concessum sibi 
munus a summo Deo negligant.—CHatcrp. ad Time. 16. 
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with proportion to their own objects, and gave him 
reason and abilities not only to perceive the sapid- 
ness and relish of those objects, but also to make 
reflex acts upon such perceptions, and to perceive 
that he did perceive, which was a rare instrument of 
pleasure and pain respectively; itis but reasonable 
to think, that God, who created him in mercy, did 
not only proportion a being to his nature, but did 
also provide satisfaction for all those appetites and 
desires, which himself had created and put into him. 
For, if he had not, then the being of a man had 
been nothing but a state of perpetual affliction, and 
the creation of men had been the greatest unmerci- 
fulness in the world; disproportionate objects being 
mere instances of affliction, and those unsatisfied 
appetites nothing else but instruments of torment. 

3. Therefore, that this intendment of God and 
nature should be affected, that is, that man should 
become happy, it is naturally necessary that all 
his regular appetites should have an object ap- 
pointed them, in the fruition of which felicity must 
consist: because nothing is felicity but when what 
was reasonably or orderly desired is possessed; for 
the having what is not desired, or the wanting of 
what we desired, or the desiring what we should 
not, are the several constituent parts of infelicity ; 
and it can have no other constitution. 

4. Now the first appetite man had in order to his 
great end was, to be as perfect as he could, that is, 
to be as like the best thing he knew as his nature 
and condition would permit.4 And although by 
Adam’s fancy and affection to his wife, and by 
God’s appointing fruit for him, we see the lower ap- 
petites were first provided for; yet the first appetite 
which man had, as he distinguishes from lower 
creatures, was to be like God; (for by that the 
devil tempted him;) and in order to that he had 
naturally sufficient instruments and abilities. For 
although by being abused with the devil’s sophistry 
he chose an incompetent instrument, yet because 
it is naturally certain, that love is the greatest as- 
similation of the object and the faculty, Adam by 
loving God might very well approach nearer him 
according as he could. And it was natural to 
Adam to love God, who was his Father, his Creator, 
the fountain of all good to him, and of excellency 
in himself; and whatsoever is understood to be 
such, it is as natural for us to love, and we do it 
for the same reasons, for which we love any thing 
else; and we cannot love for any other reason, 
but for one or both these in their proportion ap- 
prehended. 

5. But because God is not only excellent and 
good, but, by being supreme Lord, hath power to 
give us what laws he pleases, obedience to his laws 
therefore becomes naturally, but consequently, ne- 
cessary, when God decrees them; because he does 
make himself an enemy to all rebels and disobe- 


4 Ἐν τοῖς φύσει det τὸ βέλτιον, ἐὰν ἐνδέχεται, ὑπάρχειν 
μᾶλλον. ἡ φύσις ἀεὶ ποιεῖ τῶν ἐνδεχομένων τὸ βέλτιστον ..--- 
Arist. de Celo. 

© Οὐ yap ἐστιν εὑρεῖν τῆς δικαιοσύνης ἄλλης ἀρχὴν, οὐδὲ 
ἄλλην γένεσιν, ἢ τὴν ἐκ τοῦ Διὸς, καὶ τὴν ἐκ τῆς κοινῆς 
φύσεως" ἐντεῦϑεν γὰρ δεῖ πᾶν τὸ τοιοῦτον ἀρχὴν ἔχειν, εἴ 


dient sons, by affixing penalties to the transgres- 
sors: and therefore disobedience is naturally incon- 
sistent, not only with love to ourselves, because it 
brings afflictions upon us, but with love to our 
supreme Lawgiver: it is contrary to the natural 
love we bear to God so understood, because it 
makes him our enemy, whom naturally and rea- 
sonably we cannot but love; and therefore also 
opposite to the first appetite of man, which is to be 
like God, in order to which we have naturally no 
instrument but love, and the consequents of love. 

6. And this is not at all to be contradicted by a 
pretence that a man does not naturally know there 
is aGod; because by the same instrument by which 
we know that the world began, or that there was 
a first man, by the same we know that there is a 
God, and that he also knew it too, and conversed 
with that God, and received laws from him. For 
if we discourse of man, and the law of nature, and 
the first appetites, and the first reasons abstract- 
edly, and in their own complexions, and without all 
their relations and provisions, we discourse jejunely, 
and falsely, and unprofitably. For as man did not 
come by chance, nor by himself, but from the uni- 
versal Cause, so we know that this universal 
Cause did do all that was necessary for him, 
in order to the end he appointed him. And there- 
fore to begin the history of a man’s reason, and 
the philosophy of his nature, it is not necessary 
for us to place him there, where without the con- 
sideration of a God,° or society, or law, or order, 
he is to be placed, that is, in the state of a thing 
rather than a person; but God by revelations and 
scriptures having helped us with propositions and 
parts of story relating man’s first and real con- 
dition, from thence we can take the surest account, 
and make the most perfect derivation of pro- 
positions. 

7. From this first appetite of man to be like 
God, and the first natural instrument of it, love, 
descend all the first obligations of religion; in 
which there are some parts more immediately and 
naturally expressive, others by superinduction and 
positive command, Natural religion I call such 
actions, which either are proper to the nature of 
the thing we worship, (such as are giving praises 
to him, and speaking excellent things of him, and 
praying to him for such things as we need, and a 
readiness to obey him in whatsoever he com- 
mands,) or else such as are expressions propor- 
tionate to our natures that make them; that is, 
giving to God the best things we have, and by 
which we can declare our esteem of his honour 
and excellency; assigning some portion of our 
time, of our estate, the labours of our persons, the 
increase of our store, first-fruits, sacrifices, obla- 
tions, and tithes; which therefore God rewards, 
because he hath allowed to our natures no other 


μέλλομέν τι ἐρεῖν περὶ ἀγαϑῶν καὶ kakdy.—CnrysiP. de 
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instruments of doing him honour, but by giving to 
him in some manner, which we believe honourable 
and apt, the best things we have. 

8. The next appetite a man hath is to beget one 
like himself, God having implanted that appetite 
into man for the propagation of mankind, and 
given it as his first blessing and permission: “ It is 
not good for man to be alone;” and “Increase 
and multiply.” And Artemidorus$’ had something 
of this doctrine, when he reckons these two laws 
of nature, “ Deum colere, mulieribus vinci,’ “ to 
worship God, and to be overcome by women,” in 
proportion to his two first appetites of nature, “to 
be like God, and to have another like himself.’ 
This appetite God only made regular by his first 
provisions of satisfaction. He gave to man a wo- 
man for a wife, for the companion of his sorrows, 
for the instrument of multiplication; and yet pro- 
vided him but of one, and intimated he should 
have no more: which we do not only know by an 
after revelation, the holy Jesus having declared it 
to have been God’s purpose; but Adam himself 
understood it, as appears by his first discourses at 
the entertainment of his new bride.” And although 
there were permissions afterward of polygamy, yet 
there might have been a greater pretence of neces- 
sity at first, because of enlarging and multiplying 
fountains rather than channels; and three or four 
at first would have enlarged mankind by greater 
proportion than many more afterwards; little dis- 
tances near the centre make greater and larger 
figures, than when they part near the fringes of the 
circle; and therefore those after permissions were 
to avoid a greater evil, not a hallowing of the 
license, but a reproach of their infirmity. And 
certainly the multiplication of wives is contrariant 
to that design of love and endearment, which God 
intended at first between man and wife. 

------ ---- Connubia mille 
Non illis generis nexus, non pignora cure, 
Sed numero languet pietas : '——— 

And amongst them that have many wives,‘ the 
relation and necessitude is trifling and loose, and 
they are all equally contemptible ; because the 
mind entertains no loves or union where the object 
is multiplied, and the act unfixed and distracted. 
So that this having a great commodity in order to 
man’s great end, that is, of living well and happily, 
seems to be intended by God in the nature of 
things and instruments natural and reasonable to- 
wards man’s end; and therefore to be a law, if not 
natural, yet at least positive and superinduced at 
first, in order to man’s proper end. However, by 
the provision which God made for satisfaction of 
this appetite of nature, all those actions, which de- 
flect and err from the order of this end, are unna- 
tural and inordinate, and not permitted by the con- 


8 De Somn. Sign. h Gen. ii. 24. 
1 Claudian Bell. Gildon. 441. 
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οὐδὲ yap καλὸν, 

Δυοῖν γυναικοῖν ἄνδρ᾽ ἕν᾽ ἡνίας ἔχειν" 

᾿Αλλ’ εἰς μίαν βλέποντες ἐυναίαν κύπριν 
Στέργουσιν, ὅστις μὴ κακῶς οἰκεῖν θέλει. 

Εσκιρ. Androm. 179. 


cession of God, nor the order of the thing; but 
such actions only, which naturally produce the end 
of this provision and satisfaction, are natural, regu- 
lar, and good. 

9. But by this means man grew into asociety and 
a family, and having productions of his own kind, 
which he naturally desired, and therefore loved, he 
was consequently obliged to assist them in order to 
their end, that they might become like him, that is, 
perfect men, and brought up to the same state: and 
they also by being at first impotent, and for ever after 
beneficiaries ! and obliged persons, are for the pre- 
sent subject to their parents, and for ever after 
bound to duty; because there is nothing which they 
can do, that can directly produce so great a benefit 
to the parents as they have to the children. From 
hence naturally descend all those mutual obligations 
between parents and children, which are instru- 
ments of protection and benefit on the one side, and 
duty and obedience on the other; and all these to be 
expressed according as either of their necessities 
shall require, or any stipulation or contract shall ap- 
point, or shall be superinduced by any positive laws 
of God or man. 

10. In natural descent of the generations of man 
this one first family was multiplied so much, that 
for conveniency they were forced to divide their 
dwellings; and this they did by families especially, 
the great father being the major-domo to all his 
minors. And this division of dwellings, although it 
kept the same form and power in the several fami- 
lies, which were in the original, yet it introduced 
some new necessities, which, although they varied 
in the instance, yet were to be determined by such 
instruments of reason, which were given to us at 
first upon foresight of the public necessities of the 
world. And when the families came to be divided, 
that their common parent being extinct, no master 
of a family had power over another master; the 
rights of such men and their natural power became 


| equal, because there was nothing to distinguish 


them, and because they might do equal injury, and 
invade each other’s possessions, and disturb their 
peace, and surprise their liberty. And so also was 
their power of doing benefit equal, though not the 
same in kind. But God, who made man a sociable 
creature, because he knew it was “not good for him 
to be alone,’ so dispensed the abilities and possi- 
bilities of doing good, that in something or other 
every man might need or be benefited by every man.™ 
Therefore, that they might pursue the end of nature, 
and their own appetites of living well and happily, 
they were forced to consent to such contracts, which 
might secure and supply to every one those good 
things, without which he could not live happily, 
Eoth the appetites, the irascible and the concupisci- 
ble, fear of evil and desire of benefit, were the suf- 


! Nihil enim est liberis proprium, quod non parentum sit 
prids, qui aut de suo dederant, aut acquirendi prebuerant 
causas.—PHILo, 

m Animus inveniet liberalitatis materiam, etiam inter angus- 
tias paupertatis.—Srnec. de Benefic. c. 1. 
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ficient endearments of contracts, of societies, and 
republics. And upon this stock were decreed and 
hallowed all those propositions, without which bodies 
politic and societies of mencannot be happy." And 
in the transaction of these, many accidents daily 
happening, it grew still reasonable, that is, necessary 
to the end of living happily, that all those after 
obligations should be observed with the proportion 
of the same faith and endearment which bound the 
first contracts. For though the natural law be al- 
ways the same, yet some parts of it are primely 
necessary, others by supposition and accident; and 
both are of the same necessity, that is, equally ne- 
cessary in the several cases. Thus, to obey a king 
is as necessary and naturally reasonable as to obey 
a father, that is, supposing there be a king, as it is 
certain naturally a man cannot be, but a father must 
be supposed. If it be made necessary that I pro- 
mise, itis also necessary that I perform it: for else 
I shall return to that inconvenience, which I sought 
toavoid when I made the promise; and though the 
instance be very far removed from the first necessi- 
ties and accidents of our prime being and produc- 
tion, yet the reason still pursues us, and natural 
reason reaches up to the very last minutes, and 
orders the most remote particulars of our well- 
being. 

11. Thus, not to steal, not to commit adultery, 
not to kill, are very reasonable prosecutions of the 
great end of nature, of living well and happily; but 
when aman is said to steal, when to be a murderer, 
when to be incestuous, the natural law doth not 
teach in all cases; but when the superinduced con- 
stitution hath determined the particular law, by 
natural reason we are obliged to observe it: because, 
though the civil power makes the instance, and de- 
termines the particular; yet right reason makes the 
sanction, and passes the obligation. The law of 
nature makes the major proposition; but the civil 
constitution, or any superinduced law, makes the 
assumption in a practical syllogism. To kill is not 
murder; but to kill such persons, whom I ought 
not. It was not murder, among the Jews, to kill a 
manslayer, before he entered a city of refuge; to 
kill the same man after his entry, was. Among the 
Romans,° to kill an adulteress or aravisher in the 
act, was lawful; with us, it is murder. Murder, 
and incest, and theft, always were unlawful; but the 
same actions were not always the same crimes. And 
it is just with these, as with disobedience, which was 
ever criminal ; but the same thing was not estimated 
to be disobedience ; nor indeed could any thing be 
so, till the sanction of a superior had given the 
instance of obedience. So for theft: to catch fish 
in rivers, or deer, or pigeons, when they were 
esteemed fere nature, of a wild condition, and so 
primo occupantis, was lawful; just as to take or 
kill badgers or foxes, and beavers and lions: but 
when the laws had appropriated rivers, and divided 
shores, and imparked deer, and housed pigeons, it 
became theft to take them without leave. To 
despoil the Egyptians was not theft, when God, 


” Commoda preterea patrie tibi prima putare.—Luciiivs. 


who is the Lord of all possessions, had bidden the 
Israelites; but to do so now, were the breach of 
the natural law, and of a divine commandment. 
For the natural law, I said, is eternal in the sanc- 
tion, but variable in the instance and the expres- 
sion. And indeed the laws of nature are very 
few; they were but two at first, and but two at 
last, when the great change was made from fami- 
lies to kingdoms. The first is, to do duty to God; 
the second is, to do to ourselves and our neighbours, 
that is, to our neighbours as to ourselves, all those 
actions, which naturally, reasonably, or by institu- 
tion or emergent necessity, are in order to a happy 
life. Our blessed Saviour reduces all the law to 
these two: 1. Love the Lord with all thy heart: 
2. Love thy neighbour as thyself. In which 1 
observe, in verification of my former discourse,? 
that love is the first natural bond of duty to God, 
so also it is to our neighbour. And therefore all 
intercourse with our neighbour was founded in, 
and derived from, the two greatest endearments of 
love in the world. A man came to have a neighbour, 
by being a husband and a father. 

12. So that still there are but two great natural 
laws, binding us in our relations to God and man; 
we remaining essentially, and, by the very design 
of creation, obliged to God in all, and to our neigh- 
bours in the proportions of equality, as thyself; 
that is, that he be permitted and promoted, in the 
order to his living well and happily, as thou art ; 
for love being there not an affection, but the duty 
that results from the first natural bands of love, 
which began neighbourhood, signifies justice, 
equality, and such reasonable proceedings, which 
are in order to our common end of a happy life; 
and is the same with that other, “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do you to 
them ;” and that is certainly the greatest and most 
effective love; because it best promotes that excel- 
lent end, which God designed for our natural per 
fection. All other particulars are but prosecutions 
of these two, that is, of the order of nature: save 
only that there is a third law, which is a part of 
love too; it is self-love; and therefore is rather 
supposed, than at the first expressed, because a 
man is reasonably to be presumed to have in hima 
sufficient stock of self-love, to serve the ends of his 
nature and creation; and that is, that man demean 
and use his own body in that decorum, which is 
most orderly and proportionate to his perfective 
end of a happy life; which christian religion calls 
sobriety; and it is a prohibition of those uncha- 
ritable, self-destroying sins of drunkenness, glut- 
tony, and inordinate and unreasonable manners of 
lust, destructive of nature’s intendments, or at least 
no ways promoting them. For it is naturally law- 
ful to satisfy any of these desires, when the desire 
does not carry the satisfaction beyond the design of 
nature, that is, to the violation of health, or that 
happy living, which consists in observing those 
contracts, which mankind thought necessary to be 
made, in order to the same great end; unless where 
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God hath superinduced a restraint, making an in- 
stance of sobriety to become an act of religion, or 
to pass into an expression of duty to him: but 
then it is not a natural, but a religious sobriety, 
and may be instanced in fasting or abstinence from 
some kinds of meat, or some times or manners of 
conjugation. These are the three natural laws, de- 
scribed in the christian doctrine; that we live, 
1. godly; 2. soberly; 3. righteously. And the 
particulars of the first are ordinarily to be deter- 
mined by God immediately, or his vicegerents, and 
by reason observing and complying with the acci- 
dents of the world, and dispositions of things and 
persons ; the second, by the natural order of nature, 
by sense, and by experience; and the third, by hu- 
man contracts and civil laws. 

13. The result of the preceding discourse is 
this. Man, who was designed by God to a happy 
life, was fitted with sufficient means to attain that 
end, so that he might, if he would, be happy; but 
he was a free agent, and so might choose. And it 
is possible, that man may fail of his end, and be 
made miserable, by God, by himself, or by his 
neighbour; or, by the same persons, he may be 
made happy in the same proportions, as they relate 
to him. If God be angry or disobeyed, he be- 
comes our enemy, and so we fail: if our neighbour 
be injured or impeded in the direct order to his 
happy living, he hath equal right against us, as we 
against him, and so we fail that way: and if I be 
intemperate, I grow sick and worsted in some 
faculty, and I so am unhappy in myself. But if I 
obey God, and do right to my neighbour, and con- 
fine myself within the order and design of nature; 
I am secured in all ends of blessing, in which I 
can be assisted by these three, that is, by all my 
relatives ; there being no end of man designed by 
God in order to his happiness, to which these are 
not proper and sufficient instruments. Man can 
have no other relations, no other discourses, no 
other regular appetites, but what are served and 
satisfied by religion, by sobriety, and by justice. 
There is nothing, whereby we can relate to any per- 
son, who can hurt us, or do us benefit, but is pro- 
vided for in these three. These, therefore, are all; 
and these are sufficient. 

14. But now it is to be inquired, how these be- 
come laws; obliging us to sin, if we transgress, even 
before any positive law of God be superinduced : 
for else, how can it be a natural law, that is, a law 
obliging all nations and all persons, even such who 
have had no intercourse with God by way of special 
revelation, and have lost all memory of tradition ? For 
either such persons, whatsoever they do, shall ob- 
tam that end, which God designed for them 
in their nature, that is, a happy life according to the 
duration of an immortal nature; or else they shall 
perish for prevaricating of these laws. And yet, if 
they were no laws to them, nor decreed and made 
sacred by sanction, promulgation, and appendant 
penalties, they could not so oblige them, as to be- 
come the rule of virtue or vice. 

15. When God gave us natural reason, that is, 


9 Annal. vi. 6. 


sufficient ability to do all that should be necessary 
to live well and happily, he also knew, that some 
appetites might be irregular, just as some stomachs 
would be sick, and some eyes blind; and a man, 
being a voluntary agent, might choose an ill with 
as little reason, as the angels of darkness did, that 
is, they might do unreasonably, because they would 
do so; and then a man’s understanding should 
serve him but as an instrument of mischief, and his 
will carry him on to it with a blind and impotent 
desire; and then the beauteous order of creatures 
would be discomposed by unreasonable, and uncon- 
sidering, or evil persons. And therefore it was 
most necessary, that man should have his appetites 
confined within the designs of nature, and the order 
to his end; for a will, without the restraint of a 
superior power or a perfect understanding, is like 
a knife in achild’s hand, as apt for mischief as for 
use. Therefore it pleased God to bind man, by the 
signature of laws, to observe those great natural 
reasons, without which man could not arrive at the 
great end of God’s designing; that is, he could not 
live well and happily. God, therefore, made it the 
first law to love him; and, which is all one, to 
worship him, to speak honour of him, and to express 
it in all our ways, the chief whereof is obedience. 
And this we find in the instance of that positive 
precept, which God gave to Adam, and which was 
nothing but a particular of the great general. But 
in this there is little scruple, because it is not ima- 
ginable, that God would, in any period of time, not 
take care, that himself be honoured, his glory being 
the very end why he made man; and therefore it 
must be certain, that this did, at the very first, pass 
into a law. 

16. But concerning this and other things, which 
are usually called natural laws, I consider, that the 
things themselves were such, that the doing them 
was therefore declared to be a law, because the not 
doing them did certainly bring a punishment pro- 
portionable to the crime, that is, 1. a just deficiency 
from the end of creation, from a good and happy 
life: 2.and also a punishment of a guilty conscience: 
which I do not understand to be a fear of hell, or of 
any supervening penalty, unless the conscience be 
accidentally instructed into such fears by experience 
or revelation; but it isa “ malum in genere rationis,” 
a disease or evil of the reasonable faculty ; that, 
as there is a rare content in the discourse of reason, 
there is a satisfaction, an acquiescency, like that of 
creatures in their proper place, and definite actions, 
and competent perfections; so, in prevaricating the 
natural law, there is a dissatisfaction, a disease, a re- 
moving out of the place, an unquietness of spirit, 
even when there is no monitor or observer. “ Adeo 
facinora atque flagitia sua ipsi quoque in supplicium 
verterant. Neque frustra prestantissimus [Plato] 
sapientiz firmare solitus est, si recludantur tyran- 
norum mentes, posse aspici laniatus et ictus, quando 
ut corpora verberibus, ita svitia, libidine, malis 
consultis animus dilaceretur,’”’ said Tacitus4 out of 
Plato,' whose words are; ᾿Αλλὰ πολλάκις τοῦ μεγά- 
ov βασιλέως ἐπιλαβόμενος, ἢ ἄλλου ὁτιοῦν βασι- 

t In Gorgia, § 61. 
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λέως ἢ δυνάστου, κατεῖδεν οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς ὃν τῆς ψυχῆς, 
ἀλλὰ διαμεμαΞξιγωμένην καὶ οὐλῶν μεστὴν, ὑπὸ ἐπιορ- 
κιῶν καὶ ἀδικίας. It is naturally certain, that the 
cruelty of tyrants torments themselves, and isa hook 
in their nostrils, and a scourge to their spirit : 5 
and the pungency of forbidden lust is truly a thorn in 
the flesh, full of anguish and secret vexation. 


Quid, demens, manifesta negas? En pectus inuste 
Deformant macule, vitiisque inolevit imago, 


said Claudiant of Rufinus. And it is certain to us, 
and verified by the experience and observation of all 
wise nations, though not naturally demonstrable, 
that this secret punishment is sharpened and pro- 
moted in degrees by the hand of Heaven, the finger 
of the same hand, that writ the law in our under- 
standings. 

17. But the prevarications of the natural law 
have also their portion of a special punishment, be- 
sides the scourge of an unquiet spirit. The man 
that disturbs his neighbour’s rest, meets with dis- 
turbances himself: and since I have naturally no 
more power over my neighbour than he hath over 
me, (unless he descended naturally from me,) he 
hath an equal privilege to defend himself, and to 
secure his quiet by disturbing the order of my 
happy living, as dohis. And this equal permission 
is certainly so great a sanction and signature of the 
law of justice, that, in the just proportion of my 
receding from the reasonable prosecution of my end, 
in the same proportion and degree my own infelicity 
is become certain; and this in several degrees up to 
the loss of all, that is, of life itself: for where no 
farther duration or differing state is known, there 
death is ordinarily esteemed the greatest infelicity ; 
where something beyond it is known, there also it 
is known, that such prevarication makes that farther 
duration to be unhappy. So that an affront is natu- 
rally punished by an affront, the loss of a tooth with 
the loss of a tooth, of an eye with an eye, the vio- 
lent taking away of another man’s goods by the los- 
ingmy own. For I am liable to as great an evil as 
I infer, and naturally he is not unjust that inflicts 
it. And he that is drunk is a fool or a madman for 
the time ; and that is his punishment, and declares 
the law and the sin: and so in proportions to the 


transgressions of sobriety. But when the first of 


the natural laws is violated, that is, God is dis- 
obeyed or dishonoured, or when the greatest of 
natural evils is done to our neighbour, then death 
became the penalty: to the first, in the first period 
of the world; to the second, at the restitution of 
the world, that is, at the beginning of the second 
period. He that did attempt to kill, from the be- 
ginning of ages might have been resisted and killed, 
if the assaulted could not else be safe; but he that 
killed actually, as Cain did, could not be killed 
himself, till the law was made in Noah’s time; be- 
cause there was no person living that had equal 
power on him, and had been naturally injured. 


5 Lucian. in Catapl. Rhadamanthus, Ὁπόσα av τις 
ὑμῶν πονηρὰ ἐργάσηται παρὰ τὸν βίον, καϑ᾽ ἕκαστον av- 
τῶν ἀφανῇ στίγματα ἐπὶ τῆς ψυχῆς περιφέρει.---ΒΊΡοΝτ. 
t. iii, p. 205. 
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While the thing was doing, the assailant and the 
assailed had equal power; but when it was done, 
and one was killed, he that had the power or right 
of killing his murderer, is now dead, and his power 
is extinguished with the man. but after the flood, 
the power was put into the hand of some trusted 
person, who was to take the forfeiture. And thus, 
I conceive, these natural reasons, in order to their 
proper end, became laws, and bound fast by the 
band of annexed and consequent penalties. “ Me- 
tum prorsus et noxiam conscientiz pro foedere ha- 
beri,” said Tacitus;" and that fully explains my 
sense. 

18. And thus death was brought into the world ; 
not by every prevarication of any of the laws, by 
any instance of unreasonableness : for in proportion 
to the evil of the action would be the evil of the 
suffering, which in all cases would not arrive at 
death ; as every injury, every intemperance, should 
not have been capital. But some things were made 
evil by a superinduced prohibition, as eating one 
kind of fruit; some things were evil by inordination : 
the first was morally evil, the second was evil natu- 
rally. Now the first sort brought in death by a 
prime sanction; the second by degrees and variety 
of accident. For every disobedience and transgres- 
sion of that law, which God made as the instance of 
our doing him honour and obedience, is an integral 
violation of all the band between him and us; it 
does not grow in degrees, according to the in- 
stance and subject matter; for it is as great a dis- 
obedience to eat, when he hath forbidden us, as to 
offer to climb to heaven with an ambitious tower. 
And therefore it is but reasonable for us to fear, 
and just in him to make us at once to suffer death, 
which is the greatest of natural evils, for disobeying 
him: to which death we may arrive by degrees, in 
doing actions against the reasonableness of sobriety 
and justice, but cannot arrive by degrees of disobe- 
dience to God, or irreligion; because every such 
act deserves the worst of things, but the other natu- 
rally deserves no greater evil than the proportion of 
their own inordination, till God, by a superinduced 
law, hath made them also to become acts of disobe- 
dience as well as inordination, that is, morally evil, 
as well as naturally; for, “by the law,” saith St. 
Paul, “sin became exceeding sinful,”” that is, 
had a new degree of obliquity added toit. But this 
was not at first. For therefore saith St. Paul, “ Be- 
fore,” or until “the law, sin was in the world; but 
sin is not imputed when there is no law :’* mean- 
ing, that those sins, which were forbidden by Mo- 
ses’s law, were actually in the manners of men and 
the customs of the world; but they were not im- 
puted, that is, to such personal punishments and 
consequent evils, which afterwards those sins did 
introduce; because those sins, which were only evil 
by inordination, and discomposure of the order of 
man’s end of living happily, were made unlawful 
upon no other stock, but that God would have man 
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to live happily ; and therefore gave him reason, to 
effect that end; and if a man became unreasonable, 
and did things contrary to his end, it was impossible 
for him to be happy; that is, he should be miser- 
able in proportion. But in that degree and man- 
ner of evil they were imputed; and that was sanc- 
tion enough to raise natural reason up to the 
constitution of a law. 
19, Thirdly, the law of nature, being thus de- 
creed and made obligatory, was a sufficient instru- 
ment of making man happy, that is, in producing 
the end of his creation. But as Adam had evil dis- 
courses and irregular appetites before he fell, (for 
they made him fall,) and as the angels, who had no 
original sin, yet they chose evil at the first, when it 
was wholly arbitrary in them to do so or otherwise ; 
so did man. “God made man upright, but he 
sought out many inventions.” Some men were 
ambitious, and by incompetent means would make 
their brethren to be their servants ; some were co- 
vetous, and would usurp that, which, by an earlier 
distinction, had passed into private possession : and 
then they made new principles, and new discourses, 
such which were reasonable in order to their private 
indirect ends, but not to the public benefit, and 
therefore would prove unreasonable and mischiev- 
ous to themselves at last. 

20. And when once they broke the order of crea- 
tion, it is easy to understand, by what necessities of 
consequence they ran into many sins and irrational 
proceedings.y Allian tells of a nation, who had a 
law binding them to beat their parents to death with 
clubs, when they lived to a decrepit and unprofitable 
age. The Persian Magi mingled with their mothers 
and all their nearest relatives. And by a law of the 
Venetians, says Bodinus,* a son in banishment was 
redeemed from the sentence, if he killed his banished 
father. And in Homevr’s time, there were a sort of 
pirates,? who professed robbing, and did account it 
honourable. But the great prevarications of the 
laws of nature were in the first commandment ; 
when the tradition concerning God was derived by a 
long line, and there were no visible remonstrances 
of an extraordinary power, they were quickly brought 
to believe, that he whom they saw not, was not at 
all, especially being prompted to it by pride, tyranny, 
and a loose, imperious spirit. Others fell to low 
opinions concerning God, and made such as they 
list of their own; and they were like to be strange 
gods, which were of man’s making. When man, 
either maliciously or carelessly, became unreason- 
able in the things that concerned God, God was 
pleased to “give him over to a reprobate mind,” © 
that is, an unreasonable understanding, and false 
principles concerning himselfand his neighbour, that 
his sin against the natural law might become its 
own punishment, by discomposing his natural hap- 
piness. Atheism and idolatry brought in all un- 
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natural lusts, and many unreasonable injustices. 
And this we learn from St. Paul: “ As they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to a reprobate mind, to do those things 
which are not convenient ;᾽ ὦ that is, incongruities 
towards the end of their creation; and so they be- 
came “full of unrighteousness, lust, covetousness, 
malice, envy, strife, and murder, disobedient to pa- 
rents, breakers of covenants, unnatural in their af- 
fections,” and in their passions: and all this was 
the consequent of breaking the first natural law. 
“They changed the truth of God into a lie: for 
this cause God gave them up unto vile affections.’’° 
21. Now God, who takes more care for the good 
of man, than man does for his own, did not only 
imprint these laws in the hearts and understandings 
of man, but did also take care to make this light 
shine clear enough to walk by, by adopting some 
instances of the natural laws into religion. Thus 
the law against murder became a part of religion in 
the time of Noah; and some other things were then 
added concerning worshipping God, against idolatry, 
and against unnatural and impure mixtures. Some- 
times God superadded judgments, as to the 23,000 
Israelites for fornication. For although these 
punishments were not threatened to the crime in 
the sanction and expression of any definite law, and 
it could not naturally arrive to it by its inordina- 
tion; yet it was as agreeable to the Divine justice 
to inflict it, as to inflict the pains of hell upon evil 
livers, who yet had not any revelation of such in- 
tolerable danger: for it. was sufficient, that God 
had made such crimes to be against their very na- 
ture; and they who will do violence to their nature, 
to do themselves hurt, and to displease God, deserve 
to lose the title to all those good things, which God 
was pleased to design for man’s final condition. And 
because it grew habitual, customary, and of inno- 
cent reputation, it pleased God to call this precept 
out of the darkness, whither their evil customs and 
false discourses had put it; and by such an extra- 
regular, but very signal punishment, to remind them, 
that the natural permissions of concubinate were 
only confined to the ends of mankind, and were hal- 
lowed only by the faith and the design of marriage. 
And this was signified by St. Paul, in these words : 
“ They that sin without the law, shall also perish 
without the law;” ἢ that is, by such judgments, which 
God hath inflicted on evil livers in several periods 
of the world, irregularly indeed, not signified in 
kind, but yet sent into the world with designs of a 
great mercy; that the ignorances, and prevarica- 
tions, and partial abolitions of the natural law, might 
be cured and restored, and by the dispersion of pre- 
judices the state of natural reason be redintegrate. 
22. Whatsoever was besides this, was accidental 
and emergent; such as were the discourses of wise 
men, which God raised up in several countries and 
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ages, as Job, and Eliphaz, and Bildad, and those of 
the families of the patriarchs dispersed into several 
countries ; and constant tradition insome noble and 
more eminent descents. And yet all this was so 
little and imperfect, not in itself, but in respect of 
the thick cloud man had drawn before his under- 
standing, that darkness covered the face of the earth 
in a great proportion. Almost all the world were 
idolaters ; and when they had broken the first of the 
natural laws, the breach of the other was not only 
naturally consequent, but also, by Divine judgment, 
it descended infallibly. And yet God, pitying man- 
kind, did not only still continue the former remedies, 
and added blessings, “ giving them fruitful seasons, 
and filling their hearts with food and gladness,’ so 
leaving the nations without excuse; but also made 
avery noble change in the world : for having chosen 
an excellent family, the fathers of which lived ex- 
actly according to the natural law, and with obser- 
vation of those few superadded precepts, in which God 
did specificate their prime duty ; and having swelled 
that family to a great nation, and given them pos- 
session of an excellent land, which God took from 
seven nations, because they were egregious violators 
of the natural law; he was pleased to make a very 
great restitution and declaration of the natural law, 
in many instances of religion and justice, which he 
framed into positive precepts, and adopted them into 
the family of the first original instances, making 
them as necessary in the particulars, as they were 
in the primary obligation: but the instances were 
such, whereof some did relate only to the present 
constitution of the commonwealth; others to such 
universal contracts, which obliged all the world, by 
reason of the equal necessity of all mankind, to 
admit them. And these himself writ on tables of 
stone, and dressed up their nation in a body politic 
by an excellent system of politic laws, and adorned 
it with a rare religion, and left this nation as a 
piece of leaven in a mass of dough, not only to do 
honour to God, and happiness to themselves, by 
those instruments, which he had now very much ex- 
plicated, but also to transmit the same reasonable 
propositions into other nations: and he therefore 
multiplied them to a great necessity of a dispersion, 
that they might serve the ends of God and of the 
natural law, by their ambulatory life and their 
numerous disseminations. And this was it which 
St. Paul affirms, “ The law was added because of 
transgression :”’& meaning, that because men did 
transgress the natural, God brought Moses’s law into 
the world, to be as a strand to the inundation of 
impiety. And thus the world stood, till the ful- 
ness of time was come: for so we are taught by the 
apostle, “ The law was added because of trans- 
gression ;” but the date of this was to expire at a 
certain period, it was added to serve but “ till the 
seed should come, to whom the promise was 
made,” 

23. For, because Moses’s law was but an imper- 
fect explication of the natural; there being divers 
parts of the three laws of nature not at all expli- 
cated by that covenant, not the religion of prayers, 
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not the reasonableness of temperance and sobriety 
in opinion and diet; and in the more noble instances 
of humanity and doing benefit, it was so short, that, 
as St. Paul says, “The law could not make the 
comers thereunto perfect ;” and, which was most of 
all considerable, it was confined to a nation; and 
the other parts of mankind had made so little use 
of the records of that nation, that all the world was 
placed “in darkness, and sate in the shadow of 
death :” therefore it was, that in great mercy God 
sent his Son, “a light to lighten the gentiles, and 
the glory of his people Israel: to instruct those, 
and consummate these; that the imperfection of 
the one, and the mere darkness of the other, might 
be illustrated by the Sun of righteousness. And 
this was by restoring the light of nature, which 
they, by evil customs, and false principles, and evil 
laws, had obscured; by restoring man to the liberty 
of his spirit, by freeing him from the slavery of sin, 
under which they were so lost and oppressed, that 
all their discourses and conclusions, some of their 
moral philosophy, and all their habitual practices, 
were but servants of sin, and made to co-operate to 
that end, not which God intended as perfective of 
human nature, but which the devil and vicious 
persons superinduced, to serve little ends and irre- 
gular, and to destroy the greater. 

24. For certain it is, christianity is nothing else 
but the most perfect design that ever was, to make 
aman happy in his whole capacity: and as the 
law was to the Jews, so was philosophy to the 
gentiles, a schoolmaster to bring them to Christ, 
to teach them the rudiments of happiness, and the 
first and lowest things of reason; that when Christ 
was come, all mankind might become perfect; that 
is, be made regular in their appetites, wise in their 
understandings, assisted in their duties, directed to 
And this is 
that which the apostle calls “ being perfect men in 
Christ Jesus;” perfect in all the intendments of 
nature, and in all the designs of God. And this was 
brought to pass by discovering, and restoring, and 
improving the law of nature, and by turning it all 
into religion. 

25. For the natural law being a sufficient and a 
proportionate instrument and means to bring a man 
to the end designed in his creation, and this law 
being eternal and unalterable, (for it ought to be as 
lasting and as unchangeable as the nature itself, so 
long as it was capable of a law,) it was not imagin- 
able, that the body of any law should make a new 
morality, new rules, and general proportions, either 
of justice, or religion, or temperance, or felicity; 
the essential parts of all these consisting in natural 
proportions, and means toward the consummation of 
man’s last end, which was first intended, and is 
always the same. Itis as if there were a new truth 
in an essential and a necessary proposition. For 
although the instances may vary, there can be no 
new justice, no new temperance, no new relations, 
proper and natural relations and intercourses be- 
tween God and us; but what always were in praises 
and prayers, and in adoration and honour, and 11. 
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the symbolical expressions of God’s glory and our 
needs. 

26. Hence it comes, that that which is the most 
obvious and notorious appellative of the law of 
nature, that it is “ a law written in our hearts,’’ was 
also recounted as one of the glories and excellencies 
of christianity. Plutarch, saying that “ kings 
ought to be governed by laws,” explains himself, 
that this law must be “a word, not written in books 
and tables, but dwelling in the mind, a living rule, 
the interior guide of their manners, and monitor 
of their life.’ And this was the same which St. 
Paul expresses to be the guide of the gentiles, that 
is, of all men naturally. “The gentiles, which 
have not the law, do by nature the things contained 
in the law; which shows the work of the law 
written in their hearts.’’! And that we may see it 
was the law of nature, that returned in the sanctions 
of christianity, God declares, that, in the constitu- 
tion of this law, he would take no other course than 
at first, that is, he would write them in the hearts 
ofmen: indeed with a new style, with a quill taken 
from the wings of the holy Dove; the Spirit of God 
was to be the great engraver and the scribe of the 
new covenant, but the hearts of men should be the 
tables. ‘For this is the covenant that I will make 
with them after those days, saith the Lord; I will 
put my laws into their hearts, and into their minds 
will I write them: and their sins and their iniqui- 
ties will I remember no more:” * that is, I will 
provide a means to expiate all the iniquities of man, 
and restore him to the condition of his first creation, 
putting him into the same order towards felicity 
which I first designed to him, and that also by the 
same instruments. Now I consider, that the Spirit 
of God took very great care, that all the records of 
the law of Jesus should be carefully kept and 
transmitted to posterity in books and sermons, 
which, being an act of providence and mercy, was 
a provision, lest they should be lost or mistaken, 
as they were formerly, when God writ some of 
them in tables of stone for the use of the sons of 
Israel, and all of them in the first tables of nature 
with the finger of creation, as now he did in the 
new creature, by the finger of the Spirit. But 
then, writing them in the tables of our minds, be- 
sides the other, can mean nothing but placing them 
there, where they were before, and from whence 
we blotted them by the mixtures of impure princi- 
ples and discourses. But I descend to particular 
and more minute considerations. 

27. The laws of nature either are bands of reli- 
gion, justice, or sobriety. Now I consider concern- 
ing religion, that whenever God hath made any 
particular precepts to a family, as to Abraham’s; or 
to a single person, as to the man of Judah prophe- 
Sying against the altar of Bethel; or to a nation, as 
to the Jews at Sinai; or to all mankind, as to the 
world descending from Noah; it was nothing else 
but a trial or an instance of our obedience, a par- 
ticular prosecution of the law of nature, whereby 
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we are obliged to do honour to God, which was to 
be done by such expressions, which are natural 
intercourses between God and us, or such as he 
hath made to be so. Now in christianity we are 
wholly left to that manner of prosecuting this first 
natural law, which is natural and proportionable to 
the nature of the thing, which the holy Jesus calls 
“worshipping God in spirit and truth:” in spirit, 
that is, with our souls heartily and devoutly, so as 
to’ exclude hypocrisy and indifferency; and in 
truth, that is, without a lie, without vain imagina- 
tions and phantastic resemblances of him, which 
were introduced by the evil customs of the gen- 
tiles, and without such false guises and absurd in- 
decencies, which, as they are contrary to man’s 
reason, so are they contrary to the glory and repu- 
tation of God;! such as was that universal custom 
of all nations, of sacrificmg in man’s blood, and 
offering festival-lusts and impurities in the solemni- 
ties of their religion; for these being against the 
purpose and design of God, and against right rea- 
son, are a lie, and enemies to the truth of a natural 
and proper religion. The holy Jesus only com- 
manded us to pray often, and to praise God, to 
speak honour of his name, not to use it lightly 
and vainly, to believe him, to revere the instru- 
ments and ministers of religion, to ask for what we 
need, to put our trust in God, to worship him, to 


obey him, and to love him; for all these are but 


the expressions of love. And this is all Christ 
spake concerning the first natural law, the law of 
religion. For concerning the ceremonies or sacra- 
ments, which he instituted, they are but few, and 
they become matter of duty but by accident; as 
being instruments and rites of consigning those 
effects and mercies, which God sent to the world 
by the means of this law, and relate rather to the 
contract and stipulation, which Christ made for us, 
than to the natural order between duty and felicity. 

28. Now all these are nothing but what we are 
taught by natural reason, that is, what God en- 
abled us to understand, to be fit instruments of in- 
tercourse between God and us, and what was prac- 
tised and taught by sober men in all ages and all 
nations, whose records we have received, as I shall 
remark at the margin of the several precepts. 
For to make these appear certainly and naturally 
necessary, there was no more requisite, but that 
man should know there was a God, that is, an 
eternal Being, which gave’ him all that he had or 
was; and to know what himself was, that is, indi- 
gent and necessitous of himself, needing help of 
all the creatures, exposed to accidents and cala- 
mity, and defensible no ways but by the same hand 
that made him; creation and conservation, in the 
philosophy of all the world, being but the same 
act, continuing and flowing on him from an instant 
to duration, as a line from its mathematical point. 
And for this God took sufficient care; for he con- 
versed with man, in the very first, in such clear, 
and certain, and perceptible transaction, that a 
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man could as certainly know that God was, as that 
man was. And in all ages of the world he hath 
not left himself without witness, but gave such tes- 
timonies of himself that were sufficient; for they 
did actually persuade all nations, barbarous and 
civil, into the belief of a God.“ And itis but a 
nicety to consider, whether or no that proposition 
ean be naturally demonstrated. For it was suffi- 
cient to all God’s purposes, and to all man’s, that 
the proposition was actually believed; the instances 
were therefore sufficient to make faith because they 
did it. And a man may remove himself so far 
from all the degrees of aptness to believe ἃ pro- 
position, that nothing shall make them join. Forif 
there were a sect of witty men, that durst not be- 
lieve their senses, because they thought them fal- 
lible, it is no wonder if some men should think 
every reason reprovable. But in such cases de- 
monstration is a relative term, and signifies every 
probation, greater or lesser, which does actually 
make faith in any proposition ; andin this God hath 
never been deficient, but hath to all men, that be- 
lieve him, given sufficient to confirm them; to those 
few, that believed not, sufficient to reprove them. 
29. Now in all these actions of religion, which 
are naturally consequent to this belief, there is no 
scruple, but in the instance of faith, which is pre- 
sented to be an infused grace, an immission from 
God, and that for its object it hath principles super- 
natural, that is, naturally incredible; and therefore 
faith is supposed a grace above the greatest strength 
of reason. But in this 1 consider, that if we look 
into all the sermons of Christ,” we shall not easily 
find any doctrine that, in any sense, troubles na- 
tural philosophy, but only that of the resurrection 
(for I do not think those mystical expressions 
of plain truths, such as are, “being born again, 
eating the flesh of the Son of man, being in the 
Father, and the Father in him,” to be exceptions 
in this assertion). And although some gentiles 
did believe and deliver that article, and particu- 
larly Chrysippus, and the Thracians ; (as Mela and 
Solinus report of them;) yet they could not 
naturally discourse themselves into it, but had it 
from the imperfect report and opinion of some Jews 
that dwelt among them: and it was certainly a re- 
velation or a proposition sent into the world by 
God. But then the believing it is so far from being 
above or against nature, that there is nothing in the 
world more reasonable, than to believe any thing 
which God tells us, or which is told us by a man 
sent from God, with mighty demonstration of his 
power and veracity. Naturally our bodies cannot 
rise, that is, there is no natural agent or natural 
cause sufficient to produce that effect; but this is 
an effect of a Divine power: and he hath but a 
little stock of natural reason, who cannot conclude, 
that the same power, which made us out of nothing, 
can also restore us to the same condition, as well 
and easily, from dust and ashes certainly, as from 
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mere nothing. And in this, and in all the like 
cases, faith is a submission of the understanding to 
the word of God, and is nothing else but a confess- 
ing, that God is truth, and that he is omnipotent; 
that is, he can do what he will, and he will, when 
he hath once said it. And we are now as ignorant 
of the essence and nature of forms, and of that 
which substantially distinguishes man from man, or 
an angel from an angel, as we were of the greatest 
article of our religion, before it was revealed; and 
we shall remain ignorant for ever of many natural 
things, unless they be revealed ; and unless we knew 
all the secrets of philosophy, the mysteries of na- 
ture, and the rules and propositions of all things 
and all creatures, we are fools, if we say, that what 
we call an article of faith, I mean, truly such, is 
against natural reason. It may be indeed as much 
against our natural reasonings, as those reasonings 
are against truth. But if we remember, how great 
an ignorance dwells upon us all, it will be found the 
most reasonable thing in the world only to inquire, 
whether God hath revealed any such proposition ; 
and then not to say, It is against natural reason, 
and therefore an article of faith; but, 1 am told a 
truth which I knew not till now, and so my reason 
is become instructed into a new proposition. And 
although Christ hath given us no new moral pre- 
cepts, but such which were essentially and naturally 
reasonable, in order to the end of man’s creation ; 
yet we may easily suppose him to teach us many a 
new truth, which we knew not, and to explicate to 
us many particulars of that estate, which God de- 
signed for man in his first production, but yet did 
not then declare to him; and to furnish him with 
new revelations, and to signify the greatness of the 
designed end, to become so many arguments of en- 
dearment to secure his duty, that is, indeed, to se- 
cure his happiness, by the infallible using the instru- 
ments of attaining it. 

30. This is all I am to say concerning the -pre- 
cepts of religion Jesus taught us: he took off those 
many superinduced rites, which God enjoined to the 
Jews, and reduced us to the natural religion; that 


is, to such expressions of duty, which all wise men 


and nations used; save only, that he took away the 
rite of sacrificing beasts,° because it was now deter- — 
mined in the great sacrifice of himself, which suffi- 
ciently and eternally reconciled all the world to 
God. All the other things, as prayers, and adora- 


tion, and eucharist, and faith in God, are of a natu- 


ral order and an unalterable expression: and, in the © 
nature of the thing, there is no other way of address ~ 
to God than these, no other expression of his glo- — 


ries and our needs; both which must for ever be — 


signified. 
31. Secondly ; concerning the second natural — 


precept, christian religion hath also added nothing 


beyond the first obligation, but explained it all: 
““Whatsoever ye would men should do to you, do — 
ye so to them;”’? thatis the eternal rule of justice; _ 
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and that binds contracts, keeps promises, affirms 
truth, makes subjects obedient, and princes just ; it 
gives security to marts and banks, and introduces 
an equality of condition upon all the world, save 
only when an inequality is necessary, that is, in the 
rclations of government, for the preservation of the 
common 4 rights of equal titles and possessions, that 
there be some common term endued with power, 
who is to be the father of all men by an equal pro- 
vision, that every man’s rights be secured by that 
fear, which naturally we shall bear to him, who can, 
and will, punish all unreasonable and unjust viola- 
tions of property. And concerning this, also, 
the holy Jesus hath added an express precept of 
paying tribute, and all Cesar’s dues, to Cesar: in 
all other particulars it is necessary, that the in- 
stances and minutes of justice be appointed by the 
laws and customs of the several kingdoms and re- 
publics. And therefore it was, that christianity so 
well combined with the government of heathen 
princes ;* because, whatsoever was naturally just, 
or declared so by the political power, their religion 
bound them to observe, making obedience to be a 
double duty, a duty both of justice and religion: 
and the societies of christians growing up from con- 
venticles to assemblies, from assemblies to societies, 
introduced no change in the government; but by 
little and little turned the commonwealth into a 
church, till the world being christian, and justice 
also being religion, obedience to princes, observa- 
tion of laws, honesty in contracts, faithfulness in 
promises, gratitude to benefactors, simplicity in dis- 
course, and ingenuity in all pretences and transac- 
tions, became the characterisms of christian men, 
and the word of a christian the greatest solemnity 
of stipulation in the world. 

32. But concerning the general, I consider, that 
in two very great instances it was remonstrated, 
that christianity was the greatest prosecution of 
natural justice and equality in the whole world. 
The one was in an election of an apostle into the 
place of Judas: when there were two equal candi- 
dates of the same pretension and capacity, the ques- 
tion was determined by lots, which naturally was 
the arbitration in questions whose parts were 
wholly indifferent ; and as it was used in all times, 
so it is to this day used with us in many places, 
where, lest there be a disagreement concerning the 
manner of tithing some creatures, and to prevent 
unequal arts and unjust practices, they are tithed 
by lot, and their fortuitous passing through the 
door of their fold. The other is in the cenobitic 
life of the first christians and apostles: they had 
all things in common, which was that state of na- 
ture, in which men lived charitably and without in- 
Justice, before the distinction of dominions and pri- 
vate rites. But from this manner of life they were 
soon driven by the public necessity and constitution 
of affairs. 


4 Singulorum interest, si universi regantur. 
" Nee natura potest justo secernere iniquum, 
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33. Thirdly, whatsoever else is in the christian 
law, concerns the natural precept of sobriety, in 
which there is some variety and some difficulty. In 
the matter of carnality, the holy Jesus did clearly 
reduce us to the first institution of marriage in pa- 
radise, allowing no other mixture, but what was 
first intended in the creation and first sacramental 
union: and in the instance he so permitted us to 
the natural law, that he was pleased to mention no 
instance of forbidden lust, but in general and com- 
prehensive terms of adultery and fornication: in 
the other, which are still more unnatural, as their 
names are concealed and hidden in shame and se- 
crecy, we are to have no instructor, but the modesty 
and order of nature. 

34. As an instance of this law of sobriety, Christ 
superadded the whole doctrine of humility, which 
Moses did not, and which seemed almost to be ex- 
tinguished in the world; and it is called by St. 
Paul, “sapere ad sobrietatem,” the reasonableness 
or wisdom of sobriety. And it is all the reason in 
the world, that a man should think of himself but 
just as he is. He is deceived that thinks other- 
wise, and is a fool. And when we consider, that 
pride makes wars, and causes affronts, and no man 
loves a proud man, and he loves no man but himself 
and his flatterers, we shall understand, that the pre- 
cept of humility is an excellent art, and a happy in- 
strument towards human felicity. And it is no way 
contradicted by a natural desire of honour ; it only 
appoints just and reasonable ways of obtaining it. 
We are not forbidden to receive honour; but to 
seek it for designs of pride and complacency, or to 
make it rest in our hearts. But when the hand of 
virtue receives the honour, and transmits it to God 
from our own head, the desires of nature are suffi- 
ciently satisfied, and nothing of religion contra- 
dicted. And it is certain, by all the experience of 
the world, that in every state and order of men, he, 
that is most humble in proportion to that state, is 
(if all things else be symbolical) the most honoured 
person. For it is very observable, that when God 
designed man to a good and happy life, as the natu- 
ral end of his creation, to verify this, God was pleased 
to give him objects sufficient and apt to satisfy every 
appetite: I say, to satisfy it naturally, not to 
satisfy those extravagancies, which might be ac- 
cidental, and procured by the irregularity either 
of will or understanding ;* not to answer him in all 
that his desires could extend to, but to satisfy the 
necessity of every appetite; all the desires that 
God made, not all that man should make. For we 
see, even in those appetites which are common to 
men and beasts, all the needs of nature, and all the 
ends of creation, are served, by the taking such pro- 
portions of their objects, which are ordinate to their 
end, and which in man we call temperance (not as 
much as they naturally can ); such as are mixtures 
of sexes merely for production of their kind, eating 
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and drinking for needs and hunger. And yet God 
permitted our appetites to be able to extend beyond 
the limits of the mere natural design, that God, by 
restraining them, and putting the fetters of laws 
upon them, might turn natural desires into sobriety, 
and sobriety into religion, they becoming servants 
of the commandment. And now we must not call 
all those swellings of appetites natural inclination, 
nor the satisfaction of such tumours and excrescencies 
any part of natural felicities; but that, which does 
just co-operate to those ends, which perfect human 
nature in order to its proper end. For the appe- 
tites of meat, and drink, and pleasures, are but in- 
termedial and instrumental to that end, and are not 
made for themselves, but first for the end, and then 
to serve God in the instances of obedience. And 
just so is the natural desire of honour intended to be 
a spur to virtue; (for to virtue only it is naturally 
consequent, or to natural and political superiority ;) 
but to desire it beyond, or besides, the limit, is the 
swelling and the disease of the desire. And we 
can take no rule for its perfect value, but by the 
strict limits of the natural end, or the superinduced 
end of religion in positive restraints. 

35. According to this discourse we may best un- 
derstand, that even the severest precepts of the 
christian law are very consonant to nature and the 
first laws of mankind. Such is the precept of self- 
denial, which is nothing else but a confining the 
appetites within the limits of nature: for there they 
are permitted, (except when some greater purpose 
is to be served, than the present answering the par- 
ticular desire,) and whatsoever is beyond it is not in 
the natural order to felicity; itis no better than an 
itch, which must be scratched and satisfied, but it is 
unnatural. But, for martyrdom itself, quitting our 
goods, losing lands, or any temporal interest, they are 
now become as reasonable in the present constitu- 
tion of the world, as taking unpleasant potions, and 
suffering a member to be cauterized, in sickness or 
disease. And we see, that death is naturally a less 
evil than a continual torment, and by some not so 
resented as a great disgrace; and some persons have 
chosen it for sanctuary and remedy : and therefore, 
much rather shall it be accounted prudent and rea- 
sonable, and agreeable to the most perfect desires of 
nature, to exchange a house for a hundred, a friend 
for a patron, a short affliction for a lasting joy, and 
a temporal death for an eternal life. For so the 
question is stated to us by Him, that understands it 
best. True it is, that the suffering of losses, afflic- 
tions, and death, is naturally an evil, and therefore 
no part of a natural precept, or prime injunction. 
But when, God having commanded instances of re- 
ligion, man will not suffer us to obey God, or will 
not suffer us to live, then the question is, Which is 
most agreeable to the most perfect and reasonable 
desires of nature, to obey God, or to obey man; to 
fear God, or to fear man; to preserve our bodies, 
or to preserve our souls; to secure a few years of 
uncertain and troublesome duration, or an eternity 
of a very glorious condition ? Some men, reasonably 
enough, choose to die for considerations lower than 
that of a happy eternity; therefore death is not 


such an evil, but that it may, in some cases, be de- 
sired and reasonably chosen, and, in some, be re- 
compensed at the highest rate of a natural value: 
and if by accident we happen into an estate, in which 
of necessity one evil or another must be suffered, 
certainly nothing is more naturally reasonable and 
eligible than to choose the least evil; and when 
there are two good things propounded to our choice, 
both which cannot be possessed, nothing is more 
certainly the object of a prudent choice than the 
greater good. And therefore, when once we under- 
stand the question of suffering, and self-denial, and 
martyrdom to this sense, as all christians do, and 
all wise men do, and all sects of men do in their 
several persuasions, it is but remembering, that to 
live happily after this life is more intended to us by 
God, and is more perfective of human nature, than 
to live here with all the prosperity which this state 
affords; and it will evidently follow, that when vio- 
lent men will not let us enter into that condition by 
the ways of nature and prime intendment, that is, of 
natural religion, justice, and sobriety, it is made, in 
that case, and upon that supposition, certainly, na- 
turally, and infallibly reasonable, to secure the per- 
fective and principal design of our felicity, though it 
be by such instruments, which are as unpleasant 
to our senses, as are the instruments of our res- 
titution to health; since both one and the other, 
in the present conjunction and state of affairs, are 
most proportionable to reason, because they are so 
to the present necessity ; not primarily intended to 
us by God, but superinduced by evil accidents and 
the violence of men. And we not only find that 
Socrates suffered death in attestation of a God, 
though he flattered and discoursed himself into the 
belief of an immortal reward, “de industria consulte 
equanimitatis, non de fiducia comperte veritatis,’ 
as Tertullian says of him; but we also find, that all 


men, that believed the immortality of the soul firmly 


and unmovably, made no scruple of exchanging their 
life for the preservation of virtue, with the interest 
of their great hope, for honour sometimes, and often- 
times for their country. 

36. Thus the holy Jesus perfected and restored 
the natural law, and drew it into a system of propo- 
sitions, and made them to become of the family of 
religion. For God is so zealous to have man attain 
to the end to which he first designed him, that those 
things, which he hath put in the natural order to 
attain that end, he hath bound fast upon us, not 
only by the order of things, by which it was, that 
he that prevaricated did naturally fall short of fe- 
licity, but also by bands of religion; he hath now 
made himself a party and an enemy to those, that 
will not be happy. Of old, religion was but one of 
the natural laws, and the instances of religion were 
distinct from the discourses of philosophy. Now, 
all the law of nature is adopted into religion, and 
by our love and duty to God we are tied to do all 
that is reason; and the parts of our religion are but 
pursuances of the natural relation between God and 
us: and beyond all this, our natural condition is, 
in all senses, improved by the consequents and ad- 
herences of this religion. For although nature and 
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grace are opposite, that is, nature depraved by evil 
habits, by ignorance, and ungodly customs, is con- 
trary to grace, that is, to nature restored by the 
gospel, engaged to regular living by new revela- 
tions, and assisted by the Spirit ; yet it is observable, 
that the law of nature and the law of grace are never 
_ opposed. “ There is a law of our members,’ ὁ saith 
St. Paul; that is, an evil necessity introduced into 
our appetites, by perpetual evil customs, examples, 
and traditions of vanity; and there is a law of sin, 
that answers to this: and they differ only as inclina- 
tion and habit, vicious desires and vicious practices. 
But then contrary to these are, first, “a law of my 
mind,” ἃ whichis the law of nature and right reason, 
and then the law of grace, that is, of Jesus Christ, 
who perfected and restored the first law, and by as- 
sistances reduced it into a law of holy living: and 
these two differ as the other; the one is in order to 
the other, as imperfection and growing degrees and 
capacities are to perfection and consummation. The 
law of the mind had been so rased and obliterate, 
and we, by some means or other, so disabled from 
observing it exactly, that until it was turned into the 
law of grace, (which is alaw of pardoning infirmi- 
ties, and assisting us im our choices and elections,) 
we were in a state of deficiency from the perfective 
state of man, to which God intended us. 

37. Now, although God always designed man to 
the same state, which he hath now revealed by 
Jesus Christ, yet he told him not of it; and his 
permissions and licenses were then greater, and the 
law itself lay closer folded up in the compact body 
of necessary propositions, in order to so much of his 
end, as was known, or could be supposed. But now, 
according to the extension of the revelation, the 
law itself is made wider, that is, more explicit; and 
natural reason is thrust forward into discourses of 
charity and benefit, and we tied to do very much 
good to others, and tied to co-operate to each other’s 
felicity. 

38. That the law of charity is a law of nature, 
needs no other argument but the consideration of 
the first constitution of man. The first instances 
of justice or intercourse of man with a second or 
third person, were to such persons, towards whom 
he had the greatest endearments of affection in the 
world, a wife and children; and justice and charity, 
at first, was the same thing. And it hath obtained 
in ages far removed from the first, that charity is 
called righteousness :* “He hath dispersed and 
given to the poor; his righteousness remaineth for 
ever.’Y And it is certain, Adam could not in any 
instance be unjust, but he must in the same also 
be uncharitable: the band of his first justice being 
the ties of love, and all having commenced in love. 
And our blessed Lord, restoring all to the intention 
of the first perfection, expresses it to the same 
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sense, as I formerly observed; justice to our neigh- 
bour, is loving him as ourselves. For, since jus- 
tice obliges us to do as we would be done to, as the 
irascible faculty restrains us from doing evil for fear 
of receiving evil, so the concupiscible obliges us to 
charity, that ourselves may receive good. 

39. I shall say nothing concerning the reason- 
ableness of this precept, but that it concurs rarely 
with the first reasonable appetite of man, of being 
like God. “ Deus est mortali juvare mortalem, 
atque hec est ad eternitatem via,” said Pliny; and, 
«( ΤΆ is more blessed to give than to receive,” said 
our blessed Saviour: and therefore the command- 
ment of charity, in all its parts, is a design not 
only to reconcile the most miserable person to 
some participation and sense of felicity, but to 
make the charitable man happy; and whether this 
be not very agreeable to the desires of an intelli- 
gent nature, needs no further inquiry. And Aris- 
totle, asking the question, Whether a man had 
more need of friends in prosperity or adversity ? 
makes the case equal: “Ore yao ἀτυχοῦντες δέονται 
ἐπίκουριας" οἱ δὲ ἐυτυχοῦντες ᾽συμξίων, ove ἐυποιή- 
owow. ‘When they are in want, they need as- 
sistance; when they are prosperous, they need 
partners of their felicity, that, by communicating 
their joy to them, it may reflect and double upon 
their spirits.” And certain it is, there is no greater 
felicity in the world, than in the content that re- 
sults from the emanations of charity. And this is 
that which St. John’ calls “the old command- 
ment,” and “the new commandment.” It was of 
old, for it was from the beginning,* even in nature, 
and to the offices of which our very bodies had an 
organ and a seat; for therefore nature gave to a 
man bowels and the passion of yearning; but it 
grew up into religion by parts, and was made per- 
fect, and, in that degree, appropriate to the law of 
Jesus Christ. For so the holy Jesus became our 
lawgiver, and added many new precepts over and 
above what were in the law of Moses, but not more 
than was in the law of nature. The reason of 
both is, what [ have all this while discoursed οἵ: 
Christ made a more perfect restitution of the law 
of nature, than Moses did, and so it became the 
second Adam to consummate that, which began to 
be less perfect, from the prevarication of the first 
Adam. 

40. A particular of the precept of charity is 
forgiving injuries; and besides that it hath many 
superinduced benefits, by way of blessing and _ re- 
ward, it relies also upon this natural reason, that a 
pure and a simple revenge does no way restore man 
towards the felicity, which the injury did interrupt. 
For revenge is a doing a simple evil, and does not, 
in its formality, imply reparation; for the mere 
repeating of our own right is permitted to them, 
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that will do it by charitable instruments; and to 
secure myself or the public against the future, by 
positive inflictions upon the injurious, (if I be not 
judge myself,) is also within the moderation of an 
unblamable defence, (unless some accidents or cir- 
cumstances vary the case); but forgiving injuries is 
a separating the malice from the wrong, the tran- 
sient act from the permanent effect; and it is cer- 
tain, the act which is passed cannot be rescinded ; 
the effect may; and if it cannot, it does no way 
alleviate the evil of the accident, that I draw him, 
that caused it, into as great a misery; since every 
evil, happening in the world, is the proper object of 
pity, which is in some sense afflictive; and there- 
fore, unless we become unnatural and without 
bowels, it is most unreasonable, that we should 
increase our own afflictions by introducing a new 
misery, and making a new object of pity. All the 
ends of human felicity are secured without revenge, 
for, without it, we are permitted to restore our- 
selves; and therefore it is against natural reason 
to do an evil, that no way co-operates towards the 
proper and perfective end of human nature. And 
he is a miserable person, whose good is the evil of 
his neighbour;® and he that revenges, in many 
cases, does worse than he that did the injury; in 
all cases, as bad. For. if the first injury was an 
injustice to serve an end of an advantage and real 
benefit; then my revenge, which is abstracted, and 
of a consideration separate and distinct from the 
reparation, is worse; for I do him evil, without 
doing myself any real good; which he did not, for 
he received advantage by it. But if the first injury 
was matter of mere malice without advantage, yet 
it is no worse than revenge, for that is just so; and 
there is as much fantastic pleasure in doing a spite, 
as in doing revenge: they are both but like the 
pleasures of eating coals, and toads, and vipers. 
And certain it is, if a man, upon his private stock, 
could be permitted to revenge, the evil would be im- 
mortal. And itis rarely well discoursed by Tyndarus 
in Euripides: “ If the angry wife shall kill her hus- 
band, the son shall revenge his father’s death, and 
kill his mother, and then the brother shall kill his 
mother’s murderer, and he also will meet with an 
avenger for killing his brother.” 
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“What end shall there be to such” inhuman and 
“sad accidents?” If in this there be injustice, it 
is against natural reason: and, if it be evil, and dis- 
orders the felicity and security of society, it is also 
against natural reason: but if it be just, it is a 
strange juStice, that is made up of so many inhu- 
manities. 

41. And now, if any man pretends specially to 
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reason, to the ordinate desires and perfections of 
nature, and the sober discourses of philosophy, here 
is in christianity, and no where else, enough to 
satisfy and inform his reason, to perfect his nature, 
and to reduce to act all the propositions of an intel- 
ligent and wise spirit. And the Holy Ghost is pro- 
mised and given in our religion, to be an eternal 
band to keep our reason from returning to the dark- 
nesses of the old creation, and to promote the ends 
of our natural and proper felicity. For it is not a 
vain thing, that St. Paul reckons helps, and govern- 
ments, and healings, to be fruits of the Spirit. For 
since the two greatest blessings of the world, per- 
sonal and political, consist, that in health, this in 
government;4 and the ends of human felicity are 
served in nothing greater for the present interval, 
than in these two; Christ did not only enjoin rare 
prescriptions of health, such as are fasting, tempe- 
rance, chastity, and sobriety, and all the great en- 
dearments of government; (and, unless they be sa- 
credly observed, man is infinitely miserable ;) but 
also hath given his Spirit, that is, extraordinary 
aids to the promoting these two, and facilitating the 
work of nature; that (as St. Paul says at the end of 
a discourse to this very purpose) “the excellency of 
the power may be of God, and not of us.’’¢ 

42. I shall add nothing but this single consider- 
ation: God said to the children of Israel, ‘“‘ Ye are 
a royal priesthood,” ! a kingdom of priests: which 
was therefore true, because God reigned by the 
priests, and the priests’ lips did then preserve know- 
ledge, and the people were to receive the law from 
their mouths; for God having, by laws of his own, 
established religion and the republic, did govern by 
the rule of the law, and the ministry of the priests. 
The priests said, ‘ Thus saith the Lord;” and the 
people obeyed. And these very words are spoken 
to the christian church: “ Ye are a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye 
should show forth the praises of Him, that hath 
called you out of darkness into his marvellous light.” 
That is, God reigns over all christendom, just as he 
did over the Jews. He hath now so given to them 
and restored respectively all those reasonable laws, 
which are in order to all good ends, personal, eco- 
nomical, and political, that if men will suffer christ- 
ian religion to do its last intention, if men will live 
according to it, there needs no other coercion of 
laws or power of the sword. The laws of God, 
revealed by Christ, are sufficient to make all socie- 
ties of men happy; and over all good men God 
reigns by his ministers, by the preaching of the 
word. And this was most evident in the three 
first ages of the church, in which all christian so- 
cieties were, for all their proper intercourses, per- 
fectly guided, not by the authority and compulsion, 
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but by the sermons, of their spiritual guides ; inso- 
much that St. Paul sharply reprehends the Corinth- 
ians, that “ brother goeth to law with brother, and 
that before the unbelievers ;”’ as if he had said, 
“Ye will not suffer Christ to be your Judge, and his 
law to be your rule:” which indeed was a great 
fault among them, not only because they had so 
excellent a law, so clearly described, (or, where 
they might doubt, they had infallible interpreters, ) 
so reasonable and profitable, so evidently concurring 
to their mutual felicity ; but also because God did 
design Jesus to be their King, to reign over them 
by spiritual regiment, as himself did over the Jews, 
till they chose a king. And when the emperors 
became christian, the case was no otherwise altered, 
but that the princes themselves, submitting to 
Christ’s yoke, were, (as all other christians are,) 
for their proportion, to be governed by the royal 
priesthood, that is, by the word preached by apos- 
tolical persons, the political interest remaining as 
before, save that, by being submitted to the laws of 
Christ, it received this advantage, that all justice 
was turned to be religion, and became necessary, 
and bound upon the conscience by Divinity. And 
when it happens, that a kingdom is converted to 
christianity, the commonwealth is made a church, 
and gentile priests are christian bishops, and the 
subjects of the kingdom are servants of Christ, the 
religion of the nation is turned christian, and the 
law of the nation made apart of the religion ; there 
is no change of government, but that Christ is made 
King, and the temporal power is his substitute, and 
is to promote the interest of obedience to him, as 
before he did to Christ’s enemy ; Christ having left 
his ministers as lieger ambassadors, to signify and 
publish the laws of Jesus, to pray all in Christ’s 
stead, to be reconciled to God; so that, over the 
obedient, Christ wholly reigns by his ministers pub- 
lishing hislaws; over the disobedient, by the prince 
also putting those laws in execution. And in this 
sense it is, that St. Paul says, “ Bonis lex non est 
posita;”’ “To such (who live after the Spirit) there 
is no law ;” that is, there needs no coercion. But 
now, if we reject God from the reigning over us, and 
say, like the people in the gospel, ‘“ Nolumus hunc 
regnare,” “We will not have him to reign over us,” 
by the ministry of his word, by the empire of the 
royal priesthood, then we return to the condition of 
heathens, and persons sitting in darkness ; then God 
hath armed the temporal power with a sword to cut 
us off. If we obey not God, speaking by his 
ministers, that is, if we live not according to the ex- 
cellent laws of christianity, that is, holily, soberly, 
and justly in all our relations, he hath placed three 
swords against us; the sword of the Spirit, against 
the unholy and irreligious; the sword of natural 
and supervening infelicities, upon the intemperate 
and unsober; and the sword of kings, against the 
unjust; to remonstrate the excellency of christianity, 
and how certainly it leads to all the felicity of man; 
because every transgression of this law, according to 
its proportion, makes men unhappy and unfortunate. 

43. What effect this discourse may have, I know 
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not; I intended it to do honour to christianity, 
and to represent it to be the best religion in the 
world, and the conjugation of all excellent things, 
that were in any religion, or in any philosophy, or 
in any discourses. For “whatsoever was honest, 
whatsoever was noble, whatsoever was wise, what- 
soever,was of good report, if there be any praise, if 
there be any virtue,’’é it is in christianity ; for even 
to follow all these instances of excellency, is a pre- 
cept of christianity. And methinks, they, that pre- 
tend to reason, cannot more reasonably endear 
themselves to the reputation of reason, than by en- 
dearing their reason to christianity ; the con- 
clusions and belief of which is the most reasonable 
and perfect, the most excellent design, and comply- 
ing with the noblest and most proper ends of man. 
And if this gate may suffice to invite such persons 
into the recesses of the religion, then I shall tell 
them, that I have dressed it in the ensuing books 
with some variety: and as the nature of the re- 
ligion is, some parts whereof are apt to satisfy our 
discourse, some to move our affections, and yet all 
of this to relate to practice; so is the design of the 
following pages. For some men are wholly made 
up of passion, and their very religion is but passion, 
put into the family and society of holy purposes; 
and, for those, 1 have prepared considerations upon 
the special parts of the life of the holy Jesus: and 
yet there also are some things, mingled in the least 
severe and most affectionate parts, which may help to 
answer a question, and appease a scruple, and may 
give rule for determination of many cases of con- 
science. For I have so ordered the considerations, 
that they spend not themselves in mere affections 
and ineffective passions, but they are made doctrinal, 
and little repositories of duty. But because of the 
variety of men’s spirits and of men’s necessities, it 
was necessary I should interpose some practical 
discourses more severe: for it is but a sad thought 
to consider, that piety and books of devotion are 
counted but entertainment for little understandings 
and softer spirits; and although there is much 
fault in such imperious minds, that they will not 
distinguish the weakness of the writers from the 
reasonableness and wisdom of the religion; yet I can- 
not but think, the books themselves are, in a large 
degree, the occasion of so great indevotion; be- 
cause they are (some few excepted) represented 
naked in the conclusions of spiritual life, without 
or art or learning, and made apt. for persons, who 
can do nothing but believe and love; not for them, 
that can consider and love. And itis not well, that, 
since nothing is more reasonable and excellent in 
all perfections spiritual than the doctrines of the 
Spirit, or holy life; yet nothing is offered to us so 
unlearnedly as this is, so miserable and empty of all 
its own intellectual perfections. If] could, I would 
have had it otherwise in the present books; for, 
since the understanding is not an idle faculty in a 
spiritual life, but hugely operative to all excellent 
and reasonable choices, it were very fit, that this 
faculty were also entertained by such discourses, 
which God intended as instruments of hallowing it, 
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as he intended it towards the sanctification of the 
whole man. For want of it, busy and active men 
entertain themselves with notions infinitely unsatis- 
fying and unprofitable: but in the mean time, they 
are not so wise; for, concerning those, that study 
unprofitable notions, and neglect not only that which 
is wisest, but that also which is of most real ad- 
vantage, I cannot but think, as Aristotle did of 
Thales and Anaxagoras, that “‘ They may be learned, 
but they are not wise; or wise, but not prudent, 
when they are ignorant of such things, as are profit- 
able to them: for, suppose they know the wonders 
of nature, and the subtilties of metaphysics, and 
operations mathematical; yet they cannot be pru- 
dent, who spend themselves wholly upon unprofit- 
able and ineffective contemplations.”" He is truly 
wise, that knows best to promote the best end, that 
which he is bound to desire; and is happy if he 
obtains, and miserable if he misses; and that is the 
end of a happy eternity, which is obtained by the 
only means of living according to the purposes of 
God, and the prime intentions of nature; natural 
and prime reason being now all one with the chris- 
tian religion. But then I shall only observe, that 
this part of wisdom, and the excellency of its secret 
and deep reason, is not to be discerned but by ex- 
perience; the propositions of this philosophy being 
(as in many other) empirical, and best found out by 
observation of real and material events. So that I 
may say of spiritual learning, as Quinctilian said of 
some of Plato’s books: “ Nam Plato, cim in aliis 
quibusdam, tum precipue in Timo, ne intelligi qui- 
dem, nisi ab iis qui hane quoque partem discipline 
[musice] diligenter perceperint, potest.’ The se- 
crets of the kingdom of heaven are not understood 
truly and thoroughly but by the sons of the king- 
dom; and by them too, in several degrees, and to 
various purposes: but to evil persons the whole 
system of this wisdom is insipid and flat, dull as the 
foot of arock, and unlearned as the elements of our 
mother tongue. But so are mathematics to a Scy- 
thian boor, and music to a camel. 

44. But I consider, that the wisest persons, and 
those who know how to value and entertain the more 
noble faculties of their soul, and their precious 
hours, take more pleasure in reading the produc- 
tions of those old wise spirits, who preserved natural 
reason and religion in the midst of heathen darkness : 
(such as are Homer, Euripides, Orpheus, Pindar, 
and Anacreon, Aischylus and Menander, and all the 
Greek poets; Plutarch and Polybius, Xenophon, 
and all those other excellent persons of both facul- 
ties, (whose choicest dictates are collected by Sto- 
beeus,) Plato and his scholars, Aristotle, and after 
him Porphyry, and all his other disciples, Pytha- 
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goras and his, especially Hierocles; all the old 
academics and stoics within the Roman schools :) 
more pleasure, [ say, in reading these, than the 
triflings of many of the latter schoolmen, who pro- 
moted a petty interest of a family, or an unlearned 
opinion, with great earnestness; but added nothing 
to christianity but trouble, scruple, and vexation. 
And from hence I hope, that they may the rather be 
invited to love and consider the rare documents of 
christianity, which certainly is the great treasure- 
house of those excellent, moral, and perfective dis- 
courses, Which with much pains and greater pleasure 
we find respersed and thinly scattered in all the 
Greek and Roman poets, historians, and philoso- 
phers. 

But because I have observed, that there are some 
principles entertained into the persuasions of men, 
which are the seeds of evil life, such as are—the 
doctrine of late repentance, the mistakes of the de- 
finition of the sins of infirmity, the evil understand- 
ing the consequents and nature of original sin, the 
sufficiency of contrition in order to pardon, the effi- 
cacy of the rites of christianity without the necessity 
of moral adherencies, the nature of faith, and many 
other; I was diligent to remark such doctrines, and 
to pare off the mistakes so far, that they hinder not 
piety, and yet, as near as I could, without engaging 
in any question, in which the very life of christi- 
anity is not concerned. 


Hee sum profatus——haud ambagibus 
Implicita, sed que, regulis equi et boni 
Suffulta, rudibus pariter et doctis patent.’ 


My great purpose, is to advance the necessity, 
and to declare the manner and parts, of a good life ;* 
and to invite some persons to the consideration of all 
the parts of it, by intermixing something of pleasure 
with the use; others, by such parts which will 
better entertain their spirits, than a romance. I 
have followed the design of scripture, and have 
given milk for babes, and for stronger men stronger 
meat; and in all I have despised my own reputa- 
tion, by so striving to make it useful, that I was less 
careful to make it strict in retired senses, and em- 
bossed with unnecessary, but graceful, ornaments. 
I pray God, this may go forth into a blessing to all 
that shall use it, and reflect blessings upon me all the 
way, that my spark may grow greater by kindling 
my brother’s taper, and God may be glorified in us 
both. If the reader shall receive no benefit, yet I 
intended him one, and I have laboured in order to 
it; and I shall receive a great recompence for that 
intention, if he shall please to say this prayer for 
me,—‘ That while I have preached to others, I may 
not become a cast-away.” 
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However the person of Jesus Christ was depressed 
with a load of humble accidents, and shadowed with 
the darknesses of poverty and sad contingencies, so 
that the Jews, and the contemporary ages of the 
gentiles, and the apostles themselves, could not at 
first discern the brightest essence of divinity; yet 
as a beauty, artificially covered with a thin cloud 
of Cyprus, transmits its excellency to the eye, made 
more greedy and apprehensive by that imperfect 
and weak restraint; so was the sanctity and holi- 
ness of the life of Jesus glorious in its darknesses, 
and found confessors and admirers even in the midst 
of those despites which were done him upon the 
contrariant designs of malice and contradictory am- 
bition. Thus the wife of Pilate called him “that 
just person;” Pilate pronounced him “ guilt- 
less;”’ Judas said he was “innocent;” the devil 
himself called him “the Holy One of God.” For 
however it might concern any man’s mistaken ends, 
to mislike the purpose of his preaching and spiritual 
kingdom, and those doctrines, which were destruc- 
tive of their complacencies and carnal securities ; 
yet they could not deny but that he was a man of 
God, of exemplar sanctity, of an angelical chastity, 
of a life sweet, affable, and complying with human 
conversation, and as obedient to government as the 
most humble children of the knmgdom. And yet he 
was Lord of all the world. 

2. And certainly, very much of this was with a 
design, that he might shine to all the generations 
and ages of the world, and become a guiding star 
and a pillar of fire to us in our journey. For we, 
who believe that Jesus was perfect God and perfect 
man, do also believe, that one minute of his intole- 
rable passion, and every action of his, might have 
been satisfactory, and enough for the expiation and 
reconcilement of ten thousand worlds; and God 
might, upon a less effusion of blood, and a shorter 
life of merit, if he had pleased, have accepted hu- 
man nature to pardon and favour: but, that the 
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holy Jesus hath added so many excellent instances 
of holiness, and so many degrees of passion, and so 
many kinds of virtues, is, that he might become an 
example to us, and reconcile our wills to him, as 
well as our persons to his heavenly Father. 

3. And indeed it will prove but a sad consider- 
ation, that one drop of blood might be enough to ob- 
tain our pardon, and the treasures of his blood run- 
ning out till the fountain itself was dry, shall not be 
enough to procure our conformity to him; that the 
smallest minute of his expense shall be enough to 
justify us, and the whole magazine shall not procure 
our sanctification; that at a smaller expense God 
might pardon us, and at a greater we will not imi- 
tate him: for therefore “Christ hath suffered for 
us,” saith the apostle, “leaving an example to us, 
that we might follow his steps.” The least of our 
wills cost Christ as much as the greatest of our 
sins. And therefore he calls himself “the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life:” that as he redeems our 
souls from death to life, by becoming life to our 
persons; so he is the truth to our understandings, 
and the way to our will and affections, enlightening 
that, and leading these in the paths of a happy 
eternity. 

4, When the king of Moab was pressed hard by 
the sons of Isaac,» the Israelites and Edomites, he 
took the king of Edom’s eldest son, or, as some 
think, his own son, the heir of his kingdom, and 
offered him as a holocaust upon the wall; and the 
Edomites presently raised the siege at Kir-haraseth, 
and went to their own country. The same, and 
much more, was God’s design, who took not his 
enemy’s, but his own Son, his only begotten Son, 
and God himself, and offered him up in sacrifice, to 
make us leave our perpetual fightings against Hea- 
ven; and if we still persist, we are hardened beyond 
the wildnesses of the Arabs and Edomites, and nei- . 
ther are receptive of the impresses of pity nor hu- 
manity, who neither have compassion to the suffer- 
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ing of Jesus, nor compliance with the designs of 
God, nor conformity to the holiness and obedience 
of our Guide. In a dark night, if an ignis fatuus 
do but precede us, the glaring of its lesser flames 
does so amuse our eyes, that we follow it into rivers 
and precipices, as if the ray of that false light 
were designed on purpose to be our path to tread 
in: and therefore not to follow the glories of the 
Sun of righteousness, who indeed leads us over 
rocks and difficult places, but secures us against 
the danger, and guides us into safety, is both the 
greatest indecency and unthankfulness in the world. 

5. In the great council of eternity, when God 
set down the laws, and knit fast the eternal bands, 
of predestination, he made it one of his great pur- 
poses to make his Son like us,° that we also might 
be like his holy Son; he, by taking our nature ; 
we, by imitating his holiness: ‘God hath predes- 
tinated us to be conformable to the image of his 
Son,’ 4 saith the apostle. For the first in every 
kind is in nature propounded as the pattern of the 
rest; and as the sun, the prince of all the bodies 
of light, and the fire of all warm substances, is the 
principal, the rule and the copy, which they in 
their proportions imitate and transcribe; so is the 
Word incarnate the great example of all the pre- 
destinate; for “he is the first-born among many 
brethren.” ® And therefore it was a precept of the 
apostle, and by his doctrine we understand its 
meaning, “ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.’’! 
The similitude declares the duty. As a garment is 
composed and made of the same fashion with the 
body, and is applied to each part in its true figure 
and commensuration; so should we put on Christ, 
and imitate the whole body of his sanctity, con- 
forming to every integral part, and express him in 
our lives, that God, seeing our impresses, may know 
whose image and superscription we bear, and we 
may be acknowledged for sons, when we have the 
air, and features, and resemblances of our elder 
brother. 

6. In the practice of this duty we may be helped 
by certain considerations, which are like the pro- 
portion of so many rewards. For this, according 
to the nature of all holy exercises, stays not for 
pay, till its work be quite finished; but, like music 
in churches, is pleasure, and piety, and salary be- 
sides. So is every work of grace; full of pleasure 
in the execution, and is abundantly rewarded, be- 
sides the stipend of a glorious eternity. 

7. First: I consider that nothing is more ho- 
nourable than to be like God; and the heathens, 
worshippers of false deities, grew vicious upon that 
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stock ;" and we who have fondnesses of imitation, 
counting a deformity full of honour, if by it we 
may be like our prince,' (for pleasures were in their 
height in Capree, because Tiberius there wallowed 
in them, and a wry neck in Nero’s court was the 
mode of gallantry,) might do well to make our 
imitations prudent and glorious; and, by propound- 
ing excellent examples, heighten our faculties to 
the capacities of an evenness with the best of pre- 
cedents. He that strives to imitate another, ad- 
mires him, and confesses his own imperfections ; 
and therefore, that our admirations be not flatter- 
ing, nor our confessions fantastic and impertinent, it 
were but reasonable to admire Him, from whom 
really all perfections do derive, and before whose 
glories all our imperfections must confess their 
shame, and needs of reformation. God, by a voice 
from heaven, and by sixteen generations of miracles 
and grace, hath attested the holy Jesus to be the 
Fountain of sanctity, and the “wonderful Coun- 
sellor,” and “the Captain of our sufferings,’ and 
the Guide of our manners, by being his beloved 
Son, in whom he took pleasure and complacency to 
the height of satisfaction: and if any thing in the 
world be motive of our affections, or satisfactory to 
our understandings, what is there in heaven or 
earth we can desire or imagine beyond a likeness to 
God, and participation of the Divine nature and per- 
fections? And therefore, as, when the sun arises, 
every man goes to his work, and warms himself 
with his heat, and is refreshed with his influences, 
and measures his labour with his course; so should 
we frame all the actions of our life by His light, 
who hath shined by an excellent righteousness, 
that we no more walk in darkness, or sleep in 
lethargies, or run a gazing after the lesser and im- 
perfect beauties of the night. It is the weakness 
of the organ, that makes us hold our hand between 
the sun and us, and yet stand staring upon a meteor 
or an inflamed jelly. And our judgments are as 
mistaken, and our appetites are as sottish, if we 
propound to ourselves, in the courses and designs of 
perfections, any copy but of Him, or something like 
Him, who is the most perfect. And lest we think 
his glories too great to behold, 

8. Secondly, I consider, that the imitation of the 
life of Jesus is a duty of that excellency and perfec- 
tion, that we are helped in it, not only by the as- 
sistance of a good and a great example, which 
possibly might be too great, and scare our 
endeavours and attempts; but also by its easiness, 
compliance, and proportion to us.& For Jesus, in 
his whole life, conversed with men with a modest 
tibus facinorum viam deorum monstratis exemplis.—JuLius 
Firaic, de Error. prof. Relig. 

i Facere recté cives suos princeps optimus faciendo docet: 
ciimque sit imperio magnus, exemplo magis est.~-VELLEI. 
PaTeErc. ii. 126. 5.—Krause. 

———vovlernréoc δὲ μοι 
Φοῖβος. τί πάσχει παρϑένους βίᾳ γαμῶν, 
Προδίδωσι παῖδας ἐκτεκνόυμενος λάϑρα 
Θνήσκοντας, ἀμέλει μὴ σύ γ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ κρατεῖς, 
᾿Αῥετὰς δίωκε. Evrip. Ton, 436. 
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virtue, which, like a well-kindled fire fitted with 
just materials, casts a constant heat; not like an in- 
flamed heap of stubble, glaring with great emissions, 
and suddenly stooping into the thickness of smoke. 
His piety was even, constant, unblamable, comply- 
ing with civil society, without affrightment of pre- 
cedent, or prodigious instances of actions greater 
than the imitation of men. For if we observe our 
blessed Saviour in the whole story of his life, al- 
though he was without sin, yet the instances of his 
piety were the actions of a very holy, but of an or- 
dinary life; and we may observe this difference in 
the story of Jesus from ecclesiastical writings of 
certain beatified persons, whose lifeis told rather to 
amaze us, and to create scruples, than to lead us in 
the evenness and serenity of aholy conscience. Such 
are the prodigious penances of Simeon Stylites, the 
abstinence of the religious retired into the mountain 
Nitria, but especially the stories of later saints, in 
the midst of a declining piety and aged christendom, 
where persons are represented holy by way of idea 
and fancy, if not to promote the interests of a family 
and institution. But our blessed Saviour, though 
his eternal union and adherencies of love and obedi- 
ence to his heavenly Father were next to infinite, yet 
in his external actions, in which only, with the cor- 
respondence of the Spirit in those actions, he pro- 
pounds himself imitable, he did so converse with 
men, that men, after that example, might for ever 
converse with him. We find that some saints have 
had excrescencies and eruptions of holiness in the 
instances of uncommanded duties, which in the 
saine particulars we find not in the story of the life 
of Jesus. John Baptist was a greater mortifier than 
his Lord was; and some princes have given more 
money than all Christ’s family did, whilst he was 
alive: but the difference, which is observable, is, 
that although some men did some acts of counsel in 
order to attain that perfection, which in Jesus was 
essential and unalterable, and was not acquired by 
degrees, and means of danger and difficulty; yet no 
man ever did his whole duty, save only the holy 
Jesus. The best of men did sometimes actions not 
precisely and strictly requisite, and such as were 
besides the precept; but yet,in the greatest flames 
of their shining piety, they prevaricated something 
of the commandment. They that have done the 
most things beyond, have also done some things 
short of, their duty; but Jesus, who intended him- 
self the example of piety, did in manners as in the 
rule of faith, which, because it was propounded to 
all men, was fitted to every understanding; it was 
true, necessary, short, easy, and intelligible. So was 
his rule and his copy fitted, not only with excellencies 
worthy, but with compliances possible, to be 
imitated: of glories so great, that the most early 
and constant industry must confess its own imper- 
fections; and yet so sweet and humane, that the 
greatest infirmity, if pious, shall find comfort and 
encouragement. Thus God gave his children 
manna from heaven; and though it was excellent, 
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like the food of angels, yet it conformed to every 
palate, according to that appetite which their 
several fancies and constitutions did produce. 

9. But now, when the example of Jesus is so ex- 
cellent, that it allures and tempts with its facility 
and sweetness, and that we are not commanded to 
imitate a life, whose story tells of ecstasies in 
prayer,! and abstractions of senses, and immaterial 
transportations, and fastings to the exinanition of 
spirits, and disabling all animal operations; but a 
life of justice and temperance, of chastity and piety, 
of charity and devotion; such a life, without which 
human society cannot be conversed, and by which, 
as our irregularities are made regular, so our weak- 
nesses are not upbraided, nor our miseries made a 
mockery. We find so much reason to address our- 
selves to a heavenly imitation of so blessed a 
pattern, that the reasonableness of the thing will be 
a great argument to chide every degree and minute 
of neglect. It was a strange and a confident en- 
couragement, which Phocion used to a timorous 
Greek, who was condemned to die with him :—“ Is 
it not enough to thee, that thou must die with 
Phocion®” I am sure, he that is most incurious 
of the issues of his life, is yet willing enough to 
reign with Jesus, when he looks upon the glories 
represented without the duty; but it isa very great 
stupidity and unreasonableness, not to live with 
him in the imitation of so holy and so prompt a 
piety. It is glorious to do what he did, and a 
shame to decline his sufferings, when there was a 
God to hallow and sanctify the actions, and a man 
clothed with infirmity to undergo the sharpness of 
the passion; so that the glory of the person added 
excellency to the first, and the tenderness of the 
person excused not from suffering the latter. 

10. Thirdly : Every action of the life of Jesus, 
as it 15 imitable by us, is of so excellent merit, that, 
by making up the treasure of grace, it becomes full 
of assistances to us, and obtains of God grace to 
enable us to its imitation, by way of influence and 
impetration. For, as in the acquisition of habits, 
the very exercise of the action does produce a faci- 
lity to the action, and in some proportion becomes 
the cause of itself; so does every exercise of the 
life of Christ kindle its own fires, inspires breath 
into itself, and makes an univocal production of itself 
in a differing subject. And Jesus becomes the foun- 
tain of spiritual life to us, as the prophet Elisha to 
the dead child: when he stretched his hands upon 
the child’s hands, laid his mouth to his mouth, and 
formed his posture to the boy, and breathed into 
him, the spirit returned again into the child, at the 
prayer of Elisha; so when our lives are formed 
into the imitation of the life of the holiest Jesus, 
the Spirit of God returns into us, not only by the 
efficacy of the imitation, but by the merit and im- 
petration of the actions of Jesus. It is reported in 
the Bohemian story,™ that St. Wenceslaus, their 
king, one winter night going to his devotions, in a 
remote church, barefooted in the snow and sharp- 
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ness of unequal and pointed ice, his servant Poda- 
vivus, who waited upon his master’s piety, and en- 
deavoured to imitate his affections, began to faint 
through the violence of the snow and cold, till the 
king commanded him to follow him, and set his feet 
in the same footsteps, which his feet should mark 
for him: the servant did so, and either fancied a 
cure, or found one; for he followed his prince, 
helped forward with shame and zeal to his imita- 
tion, and by the forming footsteps for him in the 
snow. In the same manner does the blessed Jesus; 
for, since our way is troublesome, obscure, full of 
objection and danger, apt to be mistaken and to 
affright our industry, he commands us to mark his 
footsteps, to tread where his feet have stood, and 
not only invites us forward by the argument of his 
example, but he hath trodden down much of the 
difficulty, and made the way easier, and fit for our 
feet. For he knows our infirmities, and himself 
hath felt their experience in all things but in the 
neighbourhoods of sin; and therefore he hath pro- 
portioned a way and a path to our strengths and 
capacities, and, like Jacob, hath marched softly and 
in evenness with the children and the cattle, to en- 
tertain us by the comforts of his company, and the 
influences of a perpetual guide. 

11. Fourthly: But we must know, that not every 
thing which Christ did is imitable by us; neither 
did he, in the work of our redemption, in all things 
imitate his heavenly Father. For there are some 
things which are issues of an absolute power, some 
are expresses of supreme dominion, some are actions 
of a judge. And therefore Jesus prayed for his 
enemies, and wept over Jerusalem, when at the same 
instant his eternal Father laughed them to scorn; 
for he knew that their day was coming, and himself 
had decreed their ruin. But it became the holy 
Jesus to imitate his Father’s mercies; for himself 
was the great instrument of the eternal compassion, 
and was the instance of mercy; and therefore, in 
the operation of his Father’s design, every action 
of his was univocal, and he showed the power of 
his divinity in nothing but in miracles of mercy, and 
illustrations of faith, by creating arguments of cre- 
dibility. In the same proportion we follow Jesus, 
as himself followed his Father: for what he abated 
by the order to his intendment and design, we abate 
by the proportions of our nature; for some excel- 
lent acts of his were demonstrations of divinity, and 
an excellent grace poured forth upon him without 
measure was their instrument; to which propor- 
tions if we should extend our infirmities, we should 
crack our sinews, and dissolve the silver cords, be- 
fore we could entertain the instances, and support 
the burden. Jesus fasted forty days and forty 
nights; but the manner of our fastings hath been 
in all ages limited to the term of an artificial day ; 
and in the primitive observations and the Jewish 
rites, men did eat their meal, as soon as the stars 
shone in the firmament. We never read that Jesus 
laughed, and but once, that he rejoiced in spirit ; 
but the declensions of our natures cannot bear the 
weight of a perpetual grave deportment, without 
the intervals of refreshment and free alacrity. Our 
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ever blessed Saviour suffered the devotion of Mary 
Magdalene to transport her to an expensive ex- 
pression of her religion, and twice to anoint his 
feet with costly nard; and yet if persons, whose 
conditions were of no greater lustre or resplendency 
of fortune, than was conspicuous in his family and 
retinue, should suffer the same profusion upon the 
dressing and perfuming their bodies, possibly it 
might be truly said, ‘“ It might better be sold, 
and distributed to the poor.” This Jesus received, 
as he was the Christ and anointed of the Lord; and 
by this he suffered himself to be designed to burial, 
and he received the oblation as eucharistical for the 
ejection of seven devils; for “therefore she loved 
much.” 

12. The instances are not many. For however 
Jesus had some extraordinary transvolations, and 
acts of emigration beyond the lines of his even and 
ordinary conversation, yet it was but seldom; for 
his being exemplary was of so great consideration, 
that he chose to have fewer instances of wonder, 
that he might transmit the more of an imitable vir- 
tue. And therefore we may establish this for a 
rule and limit of our imitations; because Christ, 
our Lawgiver, hath described all his Father’s will 
in sanctions and signature of laws; whatsoever he 
commanded, and whatsoever he did, of precise mo- 
rality, or in pursuance of the laws of nature, in that 
we are to trace his footsteps: and in these his laws 
and his practice differ but as a map and a guide, a 
law anda judge, a rule and a precedent. But in 
the special instances of action, we are to abate the 
circumstances, and to separate the obedience from 
the effect: whatsoever was moral in a ceremonial 
performance, that is highly imitable; and the obe- 
dience of sacrificing, and the subordination to laws 
actually in being, even now they are abrogated, 
teach us our duty, in a differing subject, upon the 
like reason. Jesus’s going up to Jerusalem to the 
feasts, and his observation of the sabbaths, teach 
us our duty in celebration of festivals constituted by 
a competent and just authority. For that which 
gave excellency to the observation of Mosaical rites, 
was an evangelical duty; and the piety of obedience 
did not only consecrate the observations of Levi, 
but taught us our duty in the constitutions of 
christianity. 

13. Fifthly: As the holy Jesus did some things, 
which we are not to imitate; so we also are to do 
some things, which we cannot learn from his ex- 
ample. For there are some of our duties, which 
presuppose astate of sin, and some suppose a violent 
temptation and promptness to it; and the duties of 
prevention, and the instruments of restitution, are 
proper to us, but conveyed only by precept, and not 
by precedent. Such are all the parts and actions of 
repentance, the duties of mortification and self-denial. 
For whatsoever the holy Jesus did, in the matter of 
austerity, looked directly upon the work of our re- 
demption, and looked back only on us by a reflex 
act, as Christ did on Peter, when he looked him into 
repentance. Some states of life also there are, 
which Jesus never led; such are those of temporal 
governors, kings, and judges, merchants, lawyers, 
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and the state of marriage: in the course of which 
lives many cases do occur, which need a precedent 
and the vivacity of an excellent example, especially 
since all the rules, which they have, have not pre- 
vented the subtilty of the many inventions which 
men have found out, nor made provision for all con- 
tingencies. Such persons, in all their special needs, 
are to govern their actions by the rules of propor- 
tion, by analogy to the holiness of the person of 
Jesus, and the sanctity of his institution ; consider- 
ing what might become a person professing the 
discipline, of so holy a Master, and what he would 
have done in the like case; taking our heights by 
the excellence of his innocency and charity. Only 
remember this, that, in such cases, we must always 
judge on the strictest side of piety and charity, if it 
be a matter concerning the interest of a second per- 
son; and that, in all things, we do those actions 
which are farthest removed from scandal, and such 
as towards ourselves are severe; towards others, full 
of gentleness and sweetness : for so would the rightce- 
ous and merciful Jesus have done. These are the 
best analogies and proportions. And in such cases, 
when the wells are dry, let us take water from a 
cistern, and propound to ourselves some exemplar 
saint, the necessities of whose life have determined 
his piety to the like occurrences. 

14. But now, from these particulars we shall 
best account to what the duty of the imitation of 
Jesus does amount: for it signifies, that we “ should 
walk as he walked,” tread in his steps, with our 
hand upon the guide, and our eye upon his rule; 
that we should do glory to him, as he did to his 
Father; and that whatsoever we do, we should be 
careful that it do him honour, and no reproach to 
his institution; and then account these to be the 
integral parts of our duty, which are imitations of 
his actions or his spirit, of his rule or of his life; 
there being no better imitation of him, than in such 
actions as do him pleasure, however he hath ex- 
pressed or intimated the precedent. 

15. He that gives alms to the poor, takes Jesus 
by the hand; he that patiently endures injuries and 
affronts, helps him to bear his cross; he that com- 
forts his brother in affliction, gives an amiable kiss 
of peace to Jesus; he that bathes his own and his 
neighbour’s sins in tears of penance and compassion, 
washes his Master’s feet: we lead Jesus into the 
recesses of our heart by holy meditations ; and we 
enter into his heart, when we express him in our 
actions ; for so the apostle says, “ He that is in 
Christ, walks as he also walked.’’" But thus the 
actions of our life relate to him by way of worship 
and religion; but the use is admirable and effectual, 
when our actions refer to him as to our copy, and 
we transcribe the original to the life. He that con- 
siders, with what affections and lancinations of 
spirit, with what effusions of love, Jesus prayed; 
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what fervours and assiduity, what innocency of wish, 
what modesty of posture, what subordination to his 
Father, and conformity to the Divine pleasure, were 
in all his devotions; is taught and excited to holy 
and religious prayer: the rare sweetness of his de- 
portment in all temptations and violences of his 
passion, his charity to his enemies, his sharp repre- 
hensions to the scribes and Pharisees, his ingenuity 
toward all men, are living and effectual sermons to 
teach us patience, and humility, and zeal, and can- 
did simplicity, and justice in all our actions. I add 
no more instances, because all the following dis- 
courses will be prosecutions of this intendment. 
And the life of Jesus is not described to be like a 
picture in a chamber of pleasure, only for beauty, 
and entertainment of the eye ; but like the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, whose every feature is a precept, 
and the images converse with men by sense, and 
signification of excellent discourses. 

16. It was not without great reason advised,° that 
every man should propound the example of a wise 
and virtuous personage, as Cato, or Socrates, or 
Brutus; and, by a fiction of imagination, to suppose 
him present as a witness, and really to take his life 
as the direction of all our actions. The best and 
most excellent of the old lawgivers and philosophers. 
among the Greeks had an allay of viciousness, and 
could not be exemplary all over: some were noted 
for flatterers, as Plato and Aristippus; some for in- 
continency, as Aristotle, Epicurus, Zeno, Theognis, 
Plato, and Aristippus again; and Socrates, whom 
their oracle affirmed to be the wisest and most per- 
fect man, yet was by Porphyry noted for extreme 
intemperance of anger, both in words and actions: 
and those Romans who were offered to them for 
examples, although they were great in reputation, 
yet they had also great vices; Brutus dipped his 
hand in the blood of Cesar, his prince, and his father 
by love, endearments, and adoption; and Cato was 
but a wise man all day, at night he was used to 
drink wine too liberally ; and both he and Socrates did 
give their wives unto their friends;? the philosopher 
and the censor were procurers of their wives’ un- 
chastity: and yet these were the best among the 
gentiles. But how happy and richly furnished 
are christians with precedents of saints, whose 
faith and revelations have been productive of more 
spiritual graces, and greater degrees of moral per- 
fections! And this I call the privilege of a very great 
assistance, that I might advance the reputation and 
account of the life of the glorious Jesus, which is 
not abated by the imperfections of human nature, as 
they were, but receives great heightenings and per- 
fection from the divinity of his person, of which they 
were never capable. 

17. Let us therefore press after Jesus, as Elisha 
did after his master, with an inseparable prosecu- 
tion, even whithersoever he goes; that, according 
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to the reasonableness and proportion expressed 
in St. Paul’s advice, “ As we have borne the image 
of the earthy, we may also bear the image of the 
heavenly.”4 For, “ In vain are we called christi- 
ans, if we live not according to the example and 
discipline of Christ, the Father of the institution.”" 
When St. Laurence was in the midst of the tor- 
ments of the gridiron, he made this to be the matter 
of his joy and eucharist, that he was admitted to 
the gates through which Jesus had entered; and 
therefore thrice happy are they who walk in his 
courts all their days. And it is yet a nearer union 
and vicinity, to imprint his life in our souls, and ex- 
press it in our exterior converse; and this is done 
by him only, who (as St. Prosper’ describes the 
duty) despises all those gilded vanities which he 
despised, that fears none of those sadnesses which 
he suffered, that practises or also teaches those doc- 
trines which he taught, and hopes for the accom- 
plishment of all his promises. And this is truest 
religion, and the most solemn adoration.* 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal, holy, and most glorious Jesu, who hast 
united two natures of distance infinite, descending 
to the lownesses of human nature, that thou 
mightest exalt human nature to a participation of 
the Divinity; we, thy people, that sat in darkness 
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and in the shadows of death, have seen great light, 
to entertain our understandings and enlighten our 
souls with its excellent influences; for the ex- 
cellency of thy sanctity, shining gloriously in 
every part of thy life, is like thy angel, the pillar 
of fire, which called thy children from the dark- 
nesses of Egypt. Lord, open mine eyes, and give 
me power to behold thy righteous glories; and 
let my soul be so entertained with affections and 
holy ardours, that I may never look back upon 
the flames of Sodom, but may follow thy light, 
which recreates and enlightens, and guides us to 
the mountains of safety, and sanctuaries of holi- 
ness. Holy Jesu, since thy image is imprinted 
on our nature by creation, let me also express 
thy image by all the parts οἵ ἃ holy life, conform- 
ing my will and affections to thy holy precepts ; 
submitting my understanding to thy dictates and 
lessons of perfection; imitating thy sweetnesses 
and excellencies of society, thy devotion in prayer, 
thy conformity to God, thy zeal tempered with 
meekness, thy patience heightened with charity ; 
that heart, and hands, and eyes, and all my facul- 
ties, may grow up with the increase of God, till I 
come to the full measure of the stature of Christ, 
even to be a perfect man in Christ Jesus; that 
at last in thy light I may see light, and reap the 
fruits of glory from the seeds of sanctity, in the 
imitation of thy holy life, O blessed and holy 
Saviour Jesu! Amen. 
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PART I. 


BEGINNING AT THE ANNUNCIATION TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, UNTIL HIS BAPTISM 
AND TEMPTATION, INCLUSIVELY. 


SECTION I. 
The History of the Conception of Jesus. 


1. Wuen the fulness of time was come, after the 
frequent repetition of promises, the expectation of 
the Jewish nation, the longings and tedious wait- 
ings of all holy persons, the departure of the 
“sceptre from Judah, and the lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet;”” when the number of Daniel’s years 
was accomplished, and the Egyptian and Syrian 
kingdoms had their period; God, having great 
compassion towards mankind, remembering his pro- 
mises, and our great necessities, sent his Son into 
the world, to take upon him our nature, and all that 
guilt of sin, which stuck close to our nature, and 
all that punishment, which was consequent to our 
sin: which came to pass after this manner. 

2. In the days of Herod the king, the angel 
Gabriel was sent from God to a city of Galilee, 
named Nazareth, to a holy maid, called Mary, 
espoused to Joseph, and found her in a capacity 
and excellent disposition to receive the greatest 
honour that ever was done to the daughters of 
men. Her employment was holy and pious, her 
person young, her years florid and springing, her 
body chaste, her mind humble, and a rare repository 
of divine graces. She was full of grace and excel- 
lencies; and God poured upon her a full measure 
of honour, in making her the mother of the Mes- 
sias: for the “angel came to her, and said, Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee; 
blessed art thou among women.” 

3. We cannot but imagine the great mixture of 
innocent disturbances and holy passions, that, in 
the first address of the angel, did rather discompose 


her settledness, and interrupt the silence of her 


| spirits, than dispossess her dominion, which she 


ever kept over those subjects, which never had 


been taught to rebel beyond the mere possibilities 
| of natural imperfection. 


But if the angel appeared 
in the shape of a man, it was an unusual arrest to 
the blessed Virgin, who was accustomed to retire- 
ments and solitariness, and had not known an ex- 
perience of admitting a comely person, but a stranger, 
to her closet and privacies. But if the heavenly 
messenger did retain a diviner form, more symbol- 
ical to angelical nature, and more proportionable 
to his glorious message, although her daily em- 
ployment was a conversation with angels, who, in 
their daily ministering to the saints, did behold her 
chaste conversation, coupled with fear, yet they 
used not any affrighting glories in the offices of 
their daily attendances, but were seen only by spi- 
ritual discernings. However, so it happened, that 
“when she saw him, she was troubled at his say- 
ing, and cast in her mind, what manner of saluta- 
tion this should be.” 

4. But the angel, who came with designs of ho- 
nour and comfort to her, not willing that the in- 
equality and glory of the messenger should, like 
too glorious a light to a weaker eye, rather con- 
found the faculty than enlighten the organ, did, be- 
fore her thoughts could find a tongue, invite her to 
a more familiar confidence than possibly a tender 
virgin (though of the greatest serenity and com- 
posure) could have put on, in the presence of such 
a beauty and sucha holiness. And “the angel said 
unto her, Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favour 
with God. And behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call his name 
Jesus.” 

5. The holy Virgin knew herself a person very 
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unlikely to be a mother; for, although the desires 
of becoming a mother to the Messias were great in 
every of the daughters of Jacob, and about that 
time the expectation of his revelation was high and 
pregnant, and therefore she was espoused to an ho- 
nest and just person of her kindred and family, 
and so might not despair to become a mother; yet 
she was a person of a rare sanctity, and so morti- 
fied a spirit, that for all this desponsation of her, 
according to the desire of her parents, and the cus- 
tom of the nation, she had not set one step toward 
the consummation of her marriage, so much as in 
thought ; and possibly had set herself back from it 
by a vow of chastity and holy celibate: for “Mary 
said unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing I 
know not a man ?” 

6. But the angel, who was a person of that na- 
ture which knows no conjunctions but those of love 
and duty, knew that the piety of her soul, and the 
religion of her chaste purposes, was a great imitator 
of angelical purity, and therefore perceived where 
the philosophy of her question did consist; and, 
being taught of God, declared that the manner 
should be as miraculous, as the message itself was 
glorious. For the angel told her, that this should 
not be done by any way, which our sin and the 
shame of Adam had unhallowed, by turning nature 
into a blush, and forcing her to a retirement from a 
public attesting the means of her own preservation ; 
but the whole matter was from God, and so should 
the manner be: for “ the angel said unto her, The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore 
also that holy thing, which shall be born of thee, 
shall be called the Son of God.” 

7. When the blessed Virgin was so ascertained, 
that she should be a mother? and a maid, and that 
two glories, like the two luminaries of heaven, 
should meet in her, that she might in such a way 
become the mother of her Lord, that she might 
with better advantages be his servant; then all her 
hopes and all her desires received such satisfaction, 
and filled all the corners of her heart so much, as 
indeed it was fain to make room for its reception. 
But she to whom the greatest things of religion, 
and the transportations of devotion, were made fa- 
miliar, by the assiduity and piety of her daily prac- 
tices, however she was full of joy, yet she was car- 
ried like a full vessel, without the violent tossings 
of a tempestuous passion, or the wrecks of a stormy 
imagination: and, as the power of the Holy Ghost 
did descend upon her like rain into a fleece of wool, 
without any obstreperous noises or violences to na- 
ture, but only the extraordinariness of an exalta- 
tion; so her spirit received it with the gentleness 
and tranquillity fitted for the entertainment of the 
spirit of love, and a quietness symbolical to the 
holy guest of her spotless womb, the Lamb of God ; 
for she meekly replied, ‘Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word. 


a —_—_—_—_——— que ventre beato 
Gaudia matris habens cum virginitatis honore, 
Nec primam similem visa es, nec habere sequentem ; 
Sola sine exemplo placuisti femina Christo.—SEpDuL. 
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And the angel departed from her,” having done his 
message. And at the same time the Holy Spirit of 
God did make her to conceive in her womb the im- 
maculate Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 


Ad SECTION I. 


Considerations upon the Annunciation of the Blessed 


Mary, and the Conception of the Holy Jesus. 


1. Tuar which shines brightest, presents itself 
first to the eye; and the devout soul, in the chain 
of excellent and precious things which are repre- 
sented in the counsel, design, and first beginnings 
of the work of our redemption, hath not leisure to 
attend the twinkling of the lesser stars, till it hath 
stood and admired the glory and eminencies of the 
Divine love, manifested in the incarnation of the 
Word eternal. God had no necessity, in order to 
the conservation or the heightening his own felicity, 
but out of mere and perfect charity, and the bowels 
of compassion, sent* into the world his only Son, 
for remedy to human miseries, to ennoble our nature 
by an union with Divinity, to sanctify it with his 
justice, to enrich it with his grace, to instruct it 
with his doctrine, to fortify it with his example, to 
rescue it from servitude, to assert it into the liberty 
of the sons of God, and at last to make it partaker 
of a beatifical resurrection. 

2. God, who, in the infinite treasures of his wis- 
dom and providence, could have found out many 
other ways for our redemption than the incarnation 
of his eternal Son, was pleased to choose this, not 
only that the remedy by man might have proportion 
to the causes of our ruin, whose introduction and in- 
tromission was by the prevarication of man; but 
also that we might with freer dispensation receive 
the influences of a Saviour, with whom we commu- 
nicate in nature. Although Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, were of greater name and cur- 
rent, yet they were not so salutary as the waters 
of Jordan to cure Naaman’s leprosy. And if God 
had made the remedy of human nature to have come 
all the way clothed in prodigy, and every instant of 
its execution had been as terrible, affrighting, and 
as full of majesty, as the apparitions upon mount 
Sinai; yet it had not been so useful and complying 
to human necessities, as was the descent of God to 
the susception of human nature, whereby (as in all 
medicaments) the cure is best wrought by those in- 
struments which have the fewest dissonances to 
our temper, and are the nearest to our constitution. 
For thus the Saviour of the world became human, 
alluring, full of invitation, and the sweetnesses of 
love, exemplary, humble, and medi 

3. And, if we consider the reasonableness of the 
thing, what can be given more excellent for the re- 
demption of man, than the blood of the Son of God ? 
And what can more ennoble our nature, than that 
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by the means of his holy humanity it was taken up 
into the cabinet of the mysterious Trinity ?> What 
better advocate could we have for us, than he that 
is appointed to be our Judge? And what greater 
hopes of reconciliation can be imagined, than that 
God, in whose power it is to give an absolute par- 
don, hath taken a new nature, entertained an office, 
and undergone a life of poverty, with a purpose to 
procure our pardon? For now, though, as the 
righteous Judge, he will judge the nations righte- 
ously ; yet, by the susception of our nature, and its 
appendant crimes, he is become a party ; and, hav- 
ing obliged himself as man, as he is God he will 
satisfy, by putting the value of an infinite merit to 
the actions and sufferings ofhis humanity. And if 
he had not been God, he could not have given us 
remedy; if he had not been man, we should have 
wanted the excellency of example. 

4. And till now, human nature was less than that 
of angels; but, by the incarnation of the Word, was 
to be exalted above the cherubims: yet the arch- 
angel Gabriel ,° being despatched in embassy to re- 
present the joy and exaltation of his inferior, 1η- 
stantly trims his wings with love and obedience, 
and hastens with this narrative to the holy Virgin. 
And if we should reduce our prayers to action, and 
do God’s will on earth, as the angels in heaven do 
it, we should promptly execute every part of the 
Divine will, though it were to be instrumental to the 
exaltation of a brother above ourselves; knowing 
no end but conformity to the Divine will, and mak- 
ing simplicity of intention to be the fringes and 
exterior borders of our garments. 

5. When the eternal God meant to stoop so low 
as to be fixed to our centre, he chose for his mother 
a holy person and a maid, but yet affianced to a just 
man, that he might not only be secure in the inno- 
cency, but also provided for in the reputation of his 
holy mother: teaching us, that we must not only 
satisfy ourselves in the purity of our purposes and 
hearty innocence, but that we must provide also 
things honest in the sight of all men, being free 
from the suspicion and semblances of evil ; so mak- 
ing provision for private innocence and_ public 
honesty : it being necessary, in order to charity, and 
edification of our brethren, that we hold forth no 
impure flames or smoking firebrands, but pure and 
trimmed lamps, in the eyes of all the world. 

6. And yet her marriage was more mysterious ; 
for as, besides the miracle, it was an eternal honour 
and advancement to the glory of virginity, that he 
chose a virgin for his mother, so it was in that man- 
ner attempered, that the Virgin was betrothed, lest 
honourable marriage might be disreputed, and seem 
inglorious, by a positive rejection from any partici- 
pation of the honour. Divers of the old doctors, 
from the authority of Ignatius,4 add another reason, 
saying, that the blessed Jesus was therefore born of 
a woman betrothed, and under the pretence of mar- 


> Quod sperare nullus audebat: quod si forté in mentem 
alicujus incidisset, poterat zstimare se in blasphemiam incur 
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riage, that the devil, who knew the Messias was to 
be born of a virgin, might not expect him there, but 
so be ignorant of the person, till God had served 
many ends of providence upon him. 

7. The angel, in his address, needed not to go in 
inquisition after a wandering fire, but knew she was 
a star fixed in her own orb: he found her at home ; 
and, lest that also might be too large a circuit, she 
was yet confined to a more intimate retirement; she 
was in her oratory, private and devout. There are 
some curiosities so bold and determinate, as to tell 
the very matter of her prayer,’ and that she was 
praying for the salvation of all the world, and the 
revelation of the Messias, desiring she might be so 
happy as to kiss the feet of her, who should have 
the glory to be his mother. We haveno security of 
the particular ; but there is no piety so diffident as 
to require a sign to create a belief that her employ- 
ment at the instant was holy and religious; but in 
that disposition she received a grace, which the 
greatest queens would have purchased with the 
quitting of their diadems, and hath consigned an ex- 
cellent document to all women, that they accustom 
themselves often to those retirements, where none 
but God and his angels can have admittance. For 
the holy Jesus can come to them too, and dwell with 
them, hallowing their souls, and consigning their 
bodies to a participation of all his glories. But re- 
collecting of all our scattered thoughts and exterior 
extravagances, and a receding from the inconveni- 
ences of a too free conversation, is the best circum- 
stance to dispose us to a heavenly visitation. 

8. The holy Virgin, when she saw an angel, and 
heard a testimony from heaven of her grace and 
piety, was troubled within herself at the salutation, 
and the manner of it: for she had learned, that the 
affluence of divine comforts and prosperous successes 
should not exempt us from fear, but make it the 
more prudent and wary, lest it entangle us in a 
vanity of spirit; God having ordered that our spirits 
should be affected with dispositions in some degrees 
contrary to exterior events, that we be fearful in 
the affluence of prosperous things, and joyful in ad- 
versity ; as knowing that this may produce benefit 
and advantage; and the changes that are consequent 
to the other, are sometimes full of mischiefs, but 
always of danger. But her silence and fear were 
her guardians ; that, to prevent excrescences of joy; 
this, of vainer complacency. 

9. And it is not altogether inconsiderable to ob- 
serve, that the holy Virgin came toa great perfection 
and state of piety by a few, and those modest and 
even, exercises and external actions. St. Paul tra- 
velled over the world, preached to the gentiles, dis- 
puted against the Jews, confounded heretics, writ 
excellently learned letters, suffered dangers, in- 
juries, affronts, and persecutions to the height of 
wonder, and by these violences of life, action, and 
patience, obtained the crown of an excellent religion 
Comment. in i 
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and devotion. But the holy Virgin, although she 
was engaged sometimes in an active life, and in the 
exercise of an ordinary and small economy and go- 
vernment, or ministries of a family, yet she arrived 
to her perfections by the means of a quiet and silent 
piety, the internal actions of love, devotion, and 
contemplation ; and instructs us, that not only those 
who have opportunity and powers of a magnificent 
religion, or a pompous charity, or miraculous con- 
version of souls, or assiduous and effectual preach- 
ings, or exterior demonstrations of corporal mercy, 
shall have the greatest crowns, and the addition of 
degrees and accidental rewards ; but the silent affec- 
tions, the splendours of an internal devotion, the 
unions of love, humility, and obedience, the daily 
offices of prayer and praises sung to God, the acts 
of faith and fear, of patience and meekness, of hope 
and reverence, repentance and charity, and those 
graces which walk in a veil and silence, make great 
ascents to God, and as sure progress to favour and 
a crown, as the more ostentous and laborious exer- 
cises of a more solemn religion. No man needs to 
complain of want of power or opportunities for re- 
ligious perfections: a devout woman in her closet, 
praying with much zeal and affections for the con- 
version of souls, is in the same order to a “ shining 
like the stars in glory,” as he who, by excellent dis- 
courses, puts it into a more forward disposition to 
be actually performed. And possibly her prayers 
obtained energy and force to my sermon, and made 
the ground fruitful, and the seed spring up to life 
eternal. Many times God is present in the still 
voice and private retirements of a quiet religion, 
and the constant spiritualities of an ordinary life ; 
when the loud and impetuous winds, and the shining 
fires of more laborious and expensive actions, are 
profitable to others only, like a tree of balsam, dis- 
tilling precious liquor for others, not for its own use. 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal and almighty God, who didst send thy 
holy angel in embassy to the blessed Virgin 
mother of our Lord, to manifest the actuating 
thine eternal purpose of the redemption of man- 
kind by the incarnation of thine eternal Son; put 
me, by the assistances of thy divine grace, into 
such holy dispositions, that I may never impede 
the event and effect of those mercies which, in 
the counsels of thy predestination, thou didst de- 
sign for me. Give me a promptness to obey 
thee to the degree and semblance of angelical 
alacrity; give me holy purity and piety, pru- 
dence and modesty, like those excellencies which 
thou didst create in the ever-blessed Virgin, the 
mother of God: grant that my employment be 
always holy, unmixed with worldly affections, 
and, as much as my condition of life will bear, 
retired from secular interests and disturbances ; 
that I may converse with angels, entertain the 
holy Jesus, conceive him in my soul, nourish him 
with the expresses of most innocent and holy af- 
fections, and bring him forth and publish him in 
a life of piety and obedience, that he may dwell 
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in me for ever, and I may for ever dwell with 
him, in the house of eternal pleasures and glo- 
ries, world without end. Amen. 


SECTION II. 


The Bearing of Jesus in the Womb of the Blessed 
Virgin. 


1, Atruoucn the blessed Virgin had a faith as 
prompt and ready, as her body was chaste, and her 
soul pure; yet God, who uses to give full measure, 
shaken together, and running over, did, by way of 
confirmation, and fixing the confidence of her as- 
sent, give an instance of his omnipotency in the 
very particular of an extraordinary conception. For 
the angel said, “ Behold, thy cousin Elizabeth hath 
also conceived a son in her old age, and this is the 
sixth month with her that was called barren: for 
with God nothing shall be impossible.” Α less ar- 
gument would have satisfied the necessity of a faith 
which had no scruple; and a greater would not 
have done it in the incredulity of an ungentle and 
pertinacious spirit. But the holy maid had com- 
placency enough in the message, and holy desires 
about her, to carry her understanding as far as her 
affections, even to the fruition of the angel’s mes- 
sage; which is such a sublimity of faith, that it is 
its utmost consummation, and shall be its crown, 
when our faith is turned into vision, our hopes into 
actual possessions, and our grace into glory. 

2. And she, who was now full of God, bearing 
God in her virgin womb, and the Holy Spirit in her 
heart, who had also cvershadowed her, enabling her 
to a supernatural and miraculous conception, arose 
with haste and gladness, to communicate that joy 
which was designed for all the world; and she 
found no breast to pour forth the first emanations of 
her overjoyed heart so fit as her cousin Elizab¢th’s, 
who had received testimony from God to have been 
“yichteous, walking in all the commandments of 
the Lord blameless,” who also had a special portion 
in this great honour: for she was designed to be 
the mother of the Baptist, who was sent as a fore- 
runner, “ to prepare the ways of the Lord, and to 
make his paths straight. And Mary arose in those 
days, and went into the hill country with haste, into 
a city of Judah.” 

3. Her haste was in proportion to her joy and 
desires, but yet went no greater pace than her re- 
ligion: for as in her journey she came near to 
Jerusalem, she turned in, that she might visit his 
temple, whose temple she herself was now; and 
there, not only to remember the pleasures of reli- 
gion, which she had felt in continual descents and 
showers falling on her pious heart, for the space of 
eleven years’ attendance there in her childhood, 
but also to pay the first fruits of her thanks and 
joy, and to lay all her glory at his feet, whose 
humble handmaid she was, in the greatest honour 
of being his blessed mother. Having worshipped, 
she went on her journey, “and entered into the 
house of Zacharias, and saluted Elizabeth.” 
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4. It is not easy to imagine what a collision of 
joys was at this blessed meeting: two mothers of 
two great princes, the one the greatest that was 
born of woman, and the other was his Lord, and 
these made mothers by two miracles, met together 
with joy and mysteriousness; where the mother 
of our Lord went to visit the mother of his 
servant, and the Holy Ghost made the meeting fes- 
tival, and descended upon Elizabeth, and she pro- 
phesied. Never, but in heaven, was there more 
joy and ecstasy. The persons, who were women 
whose fancies and affections were not only hallow- 
ed, but made pregnant and big with religion, meet- 
ing together to compare and unite their joys, and 
their eucharist, and then made prophetical and in- 
spired, must needs have discoursed like seraphims 
and the most ecstasied order of intelligences; for 
all the faculties of nature were turned into grace, 
and expressed in their way the excellent solemnity. 
“For it came to pass when Elizabeth heard the 
salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb; 
and Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost.” 

3. After they had both prophesied, and sung 
their hymns, and re-saluted each other with the 
religion of saints and the joys of angels, “ Mary 
abode with her cousin Elizabeth about three 
months, and then returned to her own house.” 
Where when she appeared with her holy burden to 
her husband Joseph, and that he perceived her to 
be with child, and knew that he had never unseal- 
ed that holy fountain of virginal purity, he was 
troubled. For, although her deportment had been 
pious and chaste to a miracle, her carriage reserved, 
and so grave, that she drave away temptations, and 
impure visits, and all unclean purposes from the 
neighbourhood of her holy person; yet when he 
saw she was with child, and had not yet been 
taught a lesson higher than the principles of na- 


ture, “he was minded to put her away,” for he- 


knew she was with child; but yet “ privily,’” be- 
cause he was a good man, and knew her piety to 
have been such, that it had almost done violence 
to his sense, and made him disbelieve what was 
visible and notorious, and therefore he would do it 
privately. “ But while he thought on these things, 
the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a 
dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of Dayid, fear not 
to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. Then 
Joseph, being raised from sleep, did as the angel of 
the Lord had bidden him, and took unto him 
his wife.’ 


Ad SECTION Il. 


Considerations concerning the Circumstances of the 
Interval between the Conception and Nativity. 


1. Wuen the blessed Virgin was ascertained of 
the manner of her becoming a mother, and that 
her tremblings were over, upon the security she 
should preserve her virgin purity as a clean obla- 
tion to the honour of God, then she expressed her 
consent to the angelical message, and instantly she 
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conceived the holy Jesus in her womb, by the su- 
pernatural and divine influence of the Holy Ghost. 
For she was highly zealous to reconcile her being 
mother to the Messias, with those purities and 
holy celibate which she had designed to keep as 
advantages to the interests of religion, and his 
honour who chose her from all the daughters of 
Adam, to be instrumental in the restitution of grace 
and innocence to all her father’s family. And we 
shall receive benefit from so excellent example, if 
we be not so desirous of a privilege as of a virtue, 
of honour as of piety: and as we submit to the 
weight and pressure of sadnesses and infelicities, 
that God’s will may be accomplished; so we must 
be also ready to renounce an exterior grace or fa- 
vour, rather than it should not be consistent with 
exemplar and rare piety. 

2. When the Son of God was incarnate in the 
womb of his virgin mother, the holy maid arose; 
and though she was super-exalted by an honour 
greater than the world yet ever saw, she still 
dwelt upon the foundation of humility: and to 
make that virtue more signal and eminent, she 
arose and went hastily to visit her cousin Elizabeth, 
who also had conceived a son in her old age: for 
so we all should be curious and watchful against 
vanities and transportations, when we are advanced 
to the gaieties of prosperous accidents, and in 
the greatest privileges descend to the lowest, to ex- 
ercise a greater measure of virtue against the dan- 
ger of those temptations, which are planted against 
our heart, to ruin our hopes and glories. 

3. But the joys that the virgin mother had, 
were such as concerned all the world; and that 
part of them which was her peculiar, she would not 
conceal from persons apt to their entertainment, 
but go to publish God’s mercy toward her to 
another holy person, that they might join in the 
praises of God; as knowing, that though it may be 
convenient to represent our personal necessities in 
private, yet God’s gracious returns and the bless- 
ings he makes to descend on us, are more fit, when 
there is no personal danger collaterally appendant, 
to be published in the communion of saints; that 
the hopes of others may receive increase, that their 
faith may have confirmation, that their charity and 
eucharist may grow up to become excellent and 
great, and the praises of God may be sung aloud, 
till the sound strike at heaven, and join with the 
hallelujahs, which the morning stars in their orbs 
pay to their great Creator. 

4. When the holy Virgin had begun her journey, 
she made haste over the mountains, that she might 
not only satisfy the desires of her joy by a speedy 
gratulation, but lest she should be too long abroad 
under the dispersion and discomposing of her re- 
tirements; and therefore she hastens to an en- 
closure, to her cousin’s house, as knowing that all 
virtuous women, like tortoises, carry their house 
on their heads, and their chapel in their heart, and 
their danger in their eye, and their souls in their 
hands, and God in all their actions. And indeed 
her very little burden, which she bare, hindered her 
not but she might make haste enough: and as her 
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spirit was full of cheerfulness and alacrity, so even 
her body was made airy and vegete: for there was 
no sin in her burden, to fill it with natural incon- 
veniences: and there is this excellency in all spi- 
ritual things, that they do no disadvantage to our 
persons, nor retard our just temporal interests. 
And the religion, by which we carry Christ within 
us, is neither so peevish as to disturb our health, 
nor so sad as to discompose our just and modest 
cheerfulness, nor so prodigal as to force us to needs 
and ignoble trades; but recreates our body by the 
medicine of holy fastings and temperance, fills us 
full of serenities and complacencies, by the sweet- 
nesses of a holy conscience and joys spiritual, pro- 
motes our temporal interests, by the gains and in- 
creases of the rewards of charity, and by securing 
God’s providence over us, while we are in the pursuit 
of the heavenly kingdom. And as in these disposi- 
tions she climbed the mountains with much facility, 
so there is nothing in our whole life of difficulty so 
great, but it may be managed by those assistances 
we receive from the holiest Jesus, when we carry 
him about us; as the valleys are exalted, so the 
mountains are made plain before us. 

ὃ. When her cousin Elizabeth saw the mother of 
her Lord come to visit her, as the Lord himself 
descended to visit all the world in great humility, 
she was pleased and transported to the height of 
wonder and prophecy, and “the babe sprang in her 
womb,” and was sanctified, first doing his homage and 
adoration to his Lord that was in presence. And 
we, also, although we can do nothing unless the 
Lord first prevent us with his gracious visitation, 
yet if he first come unto us, and we accept and 
entertain him with the expresses and correspond- 
encies of our duty, we shall receive the grace and 
honour of sanctification. Butif St. Elizabeth, who 
received testimony from God that she “ walked in 
all the commandments of the Lord blameless,’’? was 
carried into ecstasy, wondering at the dignation and 
favour done to her by the mother of her Lord; with 
what preparations and holy solemnities ought we to 
entertain his addresses to us by his holy sacrament, 
by the immissions of his Spirit, by the assistances of 
his graces, and all other his vouchsafings and de- 
scents into our hearts ? 

6. The blessed Virgin hearing her cousin full of 
spirit and prophecy, calling her blessed, and praising 
her faith, and confirming her joy, instantly sang her 
hymn to God, returning those praises, which she 
received, to him to whom they did appertain. For 
so we should worship God with all our praises, 
being willing upon noother condition to extend one 
hand to receive our own honour, but that with the 
other we might transmit it to God; that as God is 
honoured in all his creatures, so he may be honour- 
ed in us too; looking upon the graces which God 
hath given us, but as greater instruments and 
abilities to serve him, being none of ours, but talents 
which are intrusted into our banks to be improved. 
But as a precious pearl is orient and medicinal, 
because God hath placed those excellencies in it for 
ends of his own, but itself is dead to all apprehen- 
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sions of it, and knows no reflections upon its own 
value, only God is magnified in his work; so is 
every pious person precious and holy, but mortified 
to all vainer complacencies in those singularities and 
eminencies, which God placed there, because he was 
so pleased, saying, there he would have a temple 
built, because from thence he would take delight to 
receive glory and adoration. 

7. Afier all these holy and festival joys, which 
the two glad mothers feasted themselves withal, a 
sad cloud did intervene and passed before the face of 
the blessed Virgin. The justand righteous Joseph, 
her espoused husband, perceiving her to be with 
child, ‘‘ was minded to put her away,” as not know- 
ing the divinity of the fountain which watered the 
Virgin’s sealed and hallowed womb, and made it fruit- 
ful; but he purposed to do it “ privily,” that he 
might preserve the reputation of his spouse, whose 
piety he knew was great, and was sorrowful it 
should now set ina sad night, and be extinct. But it 
was an exemplar charity, and reads to us a rule for 
our deportment towards erring and lapsed persons, 
that we entreat them with meekness, and pity, and 
fear: not hastening their shame, nor provoking 
their spirit, nor making their remedy desperate by 
using of them rudely, till there be no worse thing 
for them to fear, if they should be dissolved into ail 
licentiousness. For an open shame is commonly 
protested unto, when it is remediless, and the person 
either despairs and sinks under the burden, or else 
grows impudent,* and tramples upon it. But the 
gentleness of a modest and charitable remedy pre- 
serves that which is virtue’s girdle, fear and blush- 
ing ; and the beginning of a punishment chides them 
into the horror of remembrance and guilt, but 
preserves their meekness and modesty, because they, 
not feeling the worst of evils, dare not venture upon 
the worst of sins. 

8. But it seems the blessed Virgin, having re- 
ceived this greatest honour, had not made it 
known to her husband Joseph ; and when she went 
to her cousin Elizabeth, the Virgin was told of it by 
her cousin, before she spake of it herself, for her 
cousin had it by revelation and the spirit of pro- 
phecy. And it is in some circumstances and from 
some persons more secure to conceal visions and 
those heavenly gifts, which create estimations 
among men, than to publish them, which may pos- 
sibly minister to vanity ; and those exterior graces 
may do God’s work, though no observer note them, 
but the person for whose sake they are sent: like 
rain falling in uninhabited valleys, where no eye ob- 
serves showers: yet the valleys laugh and sing to 
God in their refreshment without a witness. How- 
ever, it is better to hear the report of our good 
things from the mouths of others, than from our- 
selves: and better yet, if the beauty of the taber- 
nacle be covered with skins, that none of our beau- 
ties be seen but by worshippers, that is, when the 
glory of God and the interests of religion or charity 
are concerned in their publication. For so it hap- 
pened to be in the case of the blessed Virgin, as 
she related to her cousin Elizabeth ; and so it hap- 
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pened not to be, as she referred to her husband 
Joseph. 

9. The holy Virgin could not but know that 
Joseph would be troubled with sorrow and insecure 
apprehensions concerning her being with child; 
but such was her innocence and her confidence in God, 
that she held her peace, expecting which way God 
would provide a remedy to the inconvenience: for if 
we “ commit ourselves to God in well-doing, as unto 
a faithful Creator,’ preserving the tranquillity of 
our spirits and the evenness of our temper in the 
assault of infamy and disreputation, God, who loves 
our innocence, will be its patron, and will assert 
it from the scandal, if it beexpedient for us: if it be 
not, it is not fit we should desire it. But if the 
holy Jesus did suffer his mother to fall into misin- 
terpretation and suspect, which could not but be a 
great affliction to her excellent spirit, rarely tem- 
pered as an eye, highly sensible of every ruder 
touch, we must not think it strange, if we be tried 
and pressed with a calamity and unhandsome acci- 
dents: only remember, that God will find a remedy 
to the trouble, and will sanctify the affliction, and 
secure the person, if we be innocent, as was the holy 
Virgin. 

10. But Joseph was not hasty in the execution 
of his purposes, nor in making his thoughts deter- 
minate, but stood long in deliberation, and longer 
before he acted it, because it was an invidious mat- 
ter, and a rigour. He was, first, to have defamed 
and accused her publicly, and, being convicted, by 
the law she was to die, if he had gone the ordinary 
way; but he, who wasa just man, that is, according 
to the style of Scripture and other wise writers, “a 
good, a charitable man,” found that it was more 
agreeable to justice to treat an offending person with 
the easiest sentence, than to put things to extremity, 
and render the person desperate, and without 
remedy, and provoked by the suffering of the worst 
of what she could fear. No obligation to justice 
does force a man to be cruel, or to use the sharpest 
sentence.© A just man does justice to every man, 
and toevery thing; and then, if he be also wise, he 
knows there is a debt of mercy and compassion due 
to the infirmities of man’s nature, and that debt is 
to be paid: and he that is cruel and ungentle toa 
sinning person, and does the worst thing to him, 
dies in his debt, and is unjust. Pity, and forbear- 
ance, and long-suffering, and fair interpretation, and 
excusing our brother, and taking things in the best 
sense, and passing the gentlest sentence, are as cer- 
tainly our duty, and owing to every person that 
does offend, and can repent, as calling men to ac- 
count can be owing to the law, and are first to be 
paid; and he that does not so, is an unjust person: 
which because Joseph was not, he did not call furi- 
ously for justice, or pretend that God required it at 
his hands presently, to undo a suspected person, but 
waved the killing letter of the law, and secured 
his own interest and his justice too, by intending to 
dismiss her privately. But, before the thing was 
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irremediable, God ended his question by a heavenly 
demonstration, and sent an angel to reveal to him 
the innocence of his spouse, and the divinity of her 
Son; andthat he was an immediate derivative from 
heaven, and the Heir of all the world. And in all 
our doubts we shall have a resolution from heaven, 
or some of its ministers, if we have recourse thither 
for a guide, and be not hasty in our discourses, or 
inconsiderate in our purposes, or rash in judgment. 
For God loves to give assistances to us, when we 
most fairly and prudently endeavour that grace be 
not put to do all our work, but to facilitate our la- 
bour; not creating new faculties, but improving 
those of nature. If we consider warily, God will 
guide usin the determination; but a hasty person 
outruns his guide, prevaricates his rule, and very 
often engages upon error. 


THE PRAYER. 


O holy Jesu, Son of the eternal God, thy glory is far 
above all heavens, and yet thou didst descend to 
earth, that thy descent might be the more gra- 
cious, by how much thy glories were admirable, 
and natural, and inseparable: I adore thy holy 
humanity with humble veneration, and the thank- 
ful addresses of religious joy, because thou hast 
personally united human nature to the eternal 
Word, carrying it above the seats of the highest 
cherubim. This great and glorious mystery is 
the honour and glory of man. It was the ex- 
pectation of our fathers, who saw the mysterious- 
ness of thy incarnation at great and obscure dis- 
tances. And blessed be thy name, that thou 
hast caused me to be born after the fulfilling of 
thy prophecies, and the consummation and exhi- 
bition of so great a love, so great mysterious- 
ness. Holy Jesu, though I admire and adore 
the immensity of thy love and condescension, 
who wert pieased to undergo our burdens and 
infirmities for us; yet I abhor myself, and de- 
test my own impurities, which were so great, 
and contradictory to the excellency of God, that, 
to destroy sin, and save us, it became necessary 
that thou shouldst be sent into the world, to die 
our death for us, and to give us of thy life. 


Ne 


Dearest Jesu, thou didst not breathe one sigh, nor 
shed one drop of blood, nor weep one tear, nor 
suffer one stripe, nor preach one sermon for the 
salvation of the devils: and what sadness and 
shame is it then, that I should cause so many 
insufferable loads of sorrows to fall upon thy 
sacred head! Thou art wholly given for me, 
wholly spent upon my uses, and wholly for every 
one of the elect. Thou, in the beginning of the 

» work of our redemption, didst suffer nine months’ 
imprisonment in the pure womb of thy holy 
mother, to redeem me from the eternal servitude 
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of sin, and its miserable consequents. Holy 
Jesu, let me be born anew, receive a new birth 
and a new life, imitating thy graces and excel- 
lencies, by which thou art beloved of thy Father, 
and hast obtained for us a favour and atonement. 
Let thy holy will be done by me, let all thy will 
be wrought in me, let thy will be wrought con- 
cerning me; that I may do thy pleasure, and 
submit to the dispensation of thy providence, 
and conform to thy holy will, and may for ever 
serve thee in the communion of saints, in the so- 
ciety of thy redeemed ones, now, and in the glo- 
ries of eternity. Amen. 


SECTION III. 
The Natwity of our Blessed Saviour Jesus. 


1. ΤῊΝ holy maid longed to be a glad mother; 
and she who carried a burden, whose proper com- 
mensuration is the days of eternity, counted the 
tedious minutes, expecting when the Sun of right- 
eousness should break forth from his bed, where 
nine months he hid himself as behind a fruitful 
cloud. About the same time, God, who in his in- 
finite wisdom does concentre and tie together in one 
end things of disparity and disproportionate na- 
tures, making things improbable to co-operate to 
what wonder or to what truth he pleases, brought 
the holy Virgin to Bethlehem, the city of David, 
“to be taxed,” with her husband Joseph, according 
to a decree upon all the world, issuing from Au- 
gustus Cesar.2. But this happened in this con- 
junction of time, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet Micah :—“ And thou, 
Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, art not the least 
among the princes of Judah; for out of thee shall 
come a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel.” 
This rare act of Providence was highly remarkable, 
because this taxing seems wholly to have been or- 
dered by God, to serve and minister to the circum- 
stances of this birth; for this taxing was not in 
order to tribute. Herod was now king, and received 
all the revenues of the Fiscus, and paid to Augustus 
an appointed tribute, after the manner of other 
kings, friends and relatives of the Roman empire: 
neither doth it appear, that the Romans laid a new 
tribute on the Jews, before the confiscation of the 
goods of Archelaus. Augustus, therefore, sending 
special delegates to tax every city, made only an 
inquest® after the strength of the Roman empire in 
men and monies; and did himself no other advan- 
tage, but was directed by Him, who rules and turns 
the hearts of princes, that he might, by verifying a 

ἃ Ἣν δὲ ov τοῦτο δεύτερον Kal τεσσαρακοστὸν ἔτος TOU 
Αὐγούστου βασιλείας, Αἰγύπτου δ᾽ ὑποταγῆς καὶ τῆς τελευ- 
τῆς ᾿Αντωνίου καὶ Κλεοπάτρας ὄγδοον ἔτος καὶ εἰκοστόν.-- 
Eusgs. lib. i. c. 6. Histor. Eccles. Anno. 501], tertio Olym- 
piad. 194. Cesare Augusto et Plautio Silano Coss. 
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prophecy, signify and publish the divinity of the 
mission and the birth of Jesus. 

2. She, that had conceived by the operation of 
that Spirit, who dwells within the element of love, 
was no ways impeded in her journey by the great- 
ness of her burden; but arrived at Bethlehem in 
the throng of strangers, who had so filled up the 
places of hospitality and public entertainment, that 
“there was no room” for Joseph and Mary “in the 
inn.” But yet she felt, that it was necessary to 
retire, where she might softly lay her burden, who 
began now to call at the gates of his prison, and 
nature was ready to let him forth. But she, that 
was mother to the King of all the creatures, could 
find no other but a stable, a cave of a rock,4 whither 
she retired; where, when it began to be with her 
after the manner of women, she humbly bowed her 
knees, in the posture and guise of worshippers, and 
in the midst of glorious thoughts and highest specu- 
lations, “ brought forth her first-born into the 
world.” 

3. As there was no sin in the conception, so 
neither had she pains in the production, as the 
church, from the days of Gregory Nazianzen until 
now, hath piously believed ; ® though, before his days, 
there were some opinions to the contrary, but cer- 
tainly neither so pious, nor so reasonable. For to 
her alone the punishment of Eve did not extend, 
that “in sorrow she should bring forth :” for where 
nothing of sin was an ingredient, there misery 
cannot cohabit. For though amongst the daughters 
of men many conceptions are innocent and holy, 
being sanctified by the word of God and prayer, 
hallowed by marriage, designed by prudence, 
seasoned by temperance, conducted by religion to- 
wards a just, a hallowed, and a holy end, and yet 
their productions are in sorrow; yet this of the 
blessed Virgin might be otherwise, because here 
sin was no relative, and neither was in the prin- 
ciple nor the derivative, in the act nor in the 
habit, in the root nor in the branch: there was 
nothing in this but the sanctification of the Virgin’s 
womb, and that could not be the parent of sorrow, 
especially that gate not having been opened, by 
which the curse always entered. Andas to conceive 
by the Holy Ghost was glorious, so to bring forth 
any of “the fruits of the Spirit” is joyful, and full 
of felicities. And he that came from his grave fast 
tied with a stone and signature, and into the 
college of apostles, “the doors being shut,’ and 
into the glories of his Father through the solid orbs 
of all the firmament, came also (as the church 
piously believes) into the world so, without doing 
violence to the virginal and pure body of his 
mother; that he did also leave her virginity entire, 
to be as a seal, that none might open the gate of 
that sanctuary, that it might be fulfilled which was 

¢ Vide Suidam in verbo ἀπογραφὴ. το. lib. lvi. ἔπεμψεν 
ἄλλους ἄλλῃ τά TE τῶν ἰδιωτῶν Kal τὰ THY πόλεων ἀπο- 
γραψηομένους. 

4 Juxta propheticum illud, Isa. xxxiii. 16. οὗτος οἰκήσει 
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spoken of the Lord by the prophet, “This gate 
shall be shut, it shall not be opened, and no man 
shall enter in by it; because the Lord God of 
Israel hath entered by it, therefore it shall be 
shut.” f 

4, Although all the world were concerned in the 
birth of this great Prince, yet I find no story of any 
one that ministered at it, save only angels, who 
knew their duty to their Lord, and the great in- 
terests of that person; whom, as soon as he was 
born, they presented to his mother, who could not 
but receive him with a joy next to the rejoicings of 
glory and beatific vision, seeing him to be born her 
son, who was the Son of God, of greater beauty 
than the sun, purer than angels, more loving than 
the seraphim, as dear as the eye and heart of God, 
where he was from eternity engraven, his beloved 
and his only-begotten. 

5. When the virgin mother now felt the first 
tenderness and yearnings of a mother’s bowels, and 
saw the Saviour of the world born, poor as her for- 
tunes could represent him, naked as the innocence 
of Adam, she took him, and “ wrapt him in swad- 
dling-clothes ; and after she had a while cradled 
him in her arms, she “laid him in a manger;”’ for 
so was the design of his humility; that as the last 
scene of his life was represented among thieves, so 
the first was amongst beasts, the sheep and the 
oxen; according to that mysterious hymn of the 
prophet Habakkuk, “ His brightness was as the 
light; he had horns coming out of his hand: and 
there was the hiding of his power.’’ 8 

6. But this place, which was one of the great in- 
stances of his humility, grew to be as venerable as 
became an instrument ;" and it was consecrated into 
achurch, the crib into an altar, where first lay that 
“Lamb of God,” which afterwards was sacrificed 
for the sins of all the world. And when Adrian, 
the emperor, who intended a great despite to it, 
built a temple to Venus and Adonis in that place, 
where the holy virgin mother, and her more holy 
Son, were humbly laid; even so he could not obtain, 
but that, even amongst the gentile inhabitants of 
the neighbouring countries, it was held in an account 
far above scandal and contempt. For God can en- 
noble even the meanest of creatures, especially if it 
be but a relative and instrumental to religion, 
higher than the injuries of scoffers and malicious 
persons. But it was then a temple full of religion, 
full of glory, when angels were the ministers, the 


holy Virgin was the worshipper, and Christ the 
Deity. 
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Considerations upon the Birth of our Blessed Saviour 
Jesus. 


1. AtrHoueu the blessed Jesus desired, with the 
ardency of an inflamed love, to be born, and to 
finish the work of our redemption; yet he did not 
prevent the period of nature, nor break the laws of 

f Ezek. xliv. 2. 
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the womb, and antedate his own sanctions, which he 
had established for ever. He stayed nine months, 
and then brake forth “as a giant joyful to run his 
course.” For premature and hasty actions, and 
such counsels, as know not how to expect the times 
appointed in God’s decree, are like hasty fruit, or a 
young person snatched away in his florid age, sad 
and untimely. He that hastens to enjoy his wish 
before the time, raises his own expectation, and yet 
makes it unpleasant by impatience, and loseth the 
pleasure of the fruition when it comes, because he 
hath made his desires bigger than the thing can 
satisfy. He that must eat an hour before his time, 
gives probation of his intemperance or his weakness ; 
and if we dare not trust God with the circumstance 
of the event, and stay his leisure, either we disre- 
pute the infinity of his wisdom, or give clear de- 
monstration of our own vanity. 

2. When God descended to earth, he chose to be 
born in the suburbs and retirement of a small town, 
but he was pleased to die at Jerusalem, the metro- 
polis of Judea; which chides our shame and pride, 
who are willing to publish our gaieties in piazzas, 
and the corners of the streets of most populous 
places ; but our defects, and the instruments of our 
humiliation, we carry into deserts, and cover with 
the night, and hide them under ground, thinking no 
secrecy dark enough to hide our shame, nor any 
theatre large enough to behold our pompous vani- 
ties; for so we make provisions for pride, and take 
care to exclude humility. 

3. When the holy Virgin now perceived, that the 
expectation of the nations was arrived at the very 
doors of revelation and entrance into the world, she 
brought forth the holy Jesus, who, like light 
through transparent glass, passed through, or a ripe 
pomegranate from a fruitful tree, fell to the earth, 
without doing violence to its nurse and parent. She 
had no ministers to attend but angels, and neither 
her poverty nor her piety would permit her to pro- 
vide other nurses; but herself did the offices of a 
tender and pious parent. She kissed him, and wor- 
shipped him, and thanked him that he would be 
born of her; and she suckled him, and bound him 
in her arms and swaddling-bands; and when she 
had represented to God her first scene of joy and 
eucharist, she softly laid him in the manger, till 
her desires and his own necessities called her to 
take him, and to rock him softly in her arms: and 
from this deportment she read a lecture of piety and 
maternal care, which mothers should perform to- 
ward their children when they are born, not to 
neglect any of that duty which nature and maternal 
piety requires. 

4. Jesus was pleased to be born of a poor mother, 
in a poor place, in a cold winter’s night, far from 
home, amongst strangers, with all the circumstances 
of humility and poverty. And no man will have 
cause to complain of his coarse robe, if he remem- 
bers the swaddling-clothes of this holy Child; nor 
to be disquieted at his hard bed, when he considers 
Jesus laid in a manger; nor to be discontented at 
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his thin table, when he calls to mind, the King of 
heaven and earth was fed with a little breast-milk. 
But since the eternal wisdom of the Father, who 
“knew to choose the good, and refuse the evil,” 
did choose a life of poverty, it gives us demonstra- 
tion, that riches and honours, those idols of the 
world’s esteem, are so far from creating true felici- 
ties, that they are not of themselves eligible in the 
number of good things: however, no man is to be 
ashamed of innocent poverty, of which many wise 
men make vows, and of which the holy Jesus made 
election, and his apostles after him made public 
profession. And if any man will choose and de- 
light in the affluence of temporal good things, suf- 
fering himself to be transported with caitive affec- 
tions in the pleasures of every day, he may well 
make a question, whether he shall speed as well 
hereafter ;! since God’s usual method is, that they 
only who follow Christ here, shall be with him for 
ever: 

9. The condition of the person who was born, is 
here of greatest consideration. For he that cried 
in the manger, that sucked the paps of a woman, 
that hath exposed himself to poverty and a world 
of inconveniences, is “ the Son of the living God,” 
of the same substance with his Father, begotten 
before all ages, before the morning stars; he is 
God eternal. He is also, by reason of the personal 
union of the Divinity with his human nature, “the 
Son of God;” not by adoption, as good men and 
beatified angels are, but by an extraordinary and 
miraculous generation. He is “the heir” of his 
Father’s glories and possessions, not by succession, 
(for his Father cannot die,) but by an equality of 
communication. He is “ the express image of his 
Father’s person,” according to both natures; the 
miracle and excess of his Godhead being, as upon 
wax, imprinted upon all the capacities of his hu- 
manity. And, after all this, he is our Saviour ; 
that to our duties of wonder and adoration we may 
add the affections of love and union, as himself, be- 
sides his being admirable in himself, is become pro- 
fitable to us. ‘ Veré Verbum hoc est abbreviatum,” 
saith the prophet; the eternal Word of the Father 
is shortened to the dimensions of an infant. 

6. Here then are concentred the prodigies of 
greatness and goodness, of wisdom and charity, of 
meekness and humility, and march all the way in 
mystery and incomprehensible mixtures ; if we con- 
sider him in the bosom of his Father, where he is 
seated by the postures of love and essential felicity ; 
and in the manger, where love also placed him, and 
an infinite desire to communicate his felicities to us. 
As he is God, his throne is in the heaven, and he 
fills all things by his immensity: as he is a man, 
he is circumscribed by an uneasy cradle, and cries 
in a stable. As he is God, he is seated upon a su- 
per-exalted throne ; as man, exposed to the lowest 
estate of uneasiness and need. As God, clothed in 
a robe of glory, at the same instant when you may 
behold and wonder at his humanity, wrapped in 
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cheap and unworthy cradle-bands. As God, he is 
encircled with millions of angels; as man, in the 
company of beasts. As God, he is the eternal Word 
of the Father, eternal, sustained by himself, all-suf- 
ficient, and without need; and yet he submitted 
himself to a condition, imperfect, inglorious, indi- 
gent, and necessitous. And this consideration is 
apt and natural to produce great affections of love, 
duty, and obedience, desires of union and conformity 
to his sacred person, life, actions, and laws; that 
we resolve all our thoughts, and finally determine 
all our reason and our passions and capacities, upon 
that saying of St. Paul,— He that loves not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be accursed.” * 

7. Upon the consideration of these glories, if a 
pious soul shall, upon the supports of faith and love, 
enter into the stable where this great King was born, 
and with affections behold every member of the holy 
body, and thence pass into the soul of Jesus, we 
may see a scheme of holy meditations, enough to 
entertain all the degrees of our love and of our 
understanding, and make the mystery of the nativity 
as fruitful of holy thoughts, as it was of blessings to 
us. And it may serve instead of a description of 
the person of Jesus, conveyed to us in imperfect 
and apocryphal schemes. If we could behold his 
sacred feet with those affections which the holy 
Virgin did, we have transmitted to us those mys- 
teries in story, which she had first in part by spi- 
ritual and divine infused light, and afterwards by 
observation. Those holy feet, tender, and unable to 
support his sacred body, should bear him over all 
the province of his cure, with great zeal for the gain- 
ing of souls, to the belief and obedience of his holy 
laws ; those are the feet, that should walk upon seas 
and hills of water, as upon firm pavement ; at which 
the lepers and diseased persons should stoop, and 
gather health up; which Mary Magdalen should 
wash with tears, and wipe with her hair, and anoint 
with costly nard, as expressions of love and adora- 
tion, and there find absolution and remedy for her 
sins ; and which, finally, should be rent by the nails 
of the cross, and afterwards ascend above the 
heavens, making the earth to be his footstool. 
From hence take patterns of imitation, that our piety 
be symbolical, that our affections be passionate and 
eucharistical, full of love, and wonder, and adora- 
tion; that our feet tread in the same steps, and that 
we transfer the symbol into mystery, and the mys- 
tery to devotion, praying the holy Jesus to actuate 
the same mercies in us, which were finished at his 
holy feet, forgiving our sins, healing our sicknesses ; 
and then place ourselves irremovably, becoming his 
disciples, and strictly observing the rules of his holy 
institution, “ sitting at the feet” of this our great 
Master. 

8. In the same manner a pious person may (with 
the blessed Virgin) pass to the consideration of his 
holy hands, which were so often lifted up to God in 
prayer; whose touch was miraculous and medicinal, 
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blind eyes, raising dead persons to life; those 
hands which fed many thousands, by two miracles 
of multiplication ; that purged the temple from pro- 
faneness ; that, in a sacramental manner, bare his 
own body, and gave it to be the food and refresh- 
ment of elect souls, and after were cloven and rent 
upon the cross, till the wounds became (after the 
resurrection) so many transparencies and glorious 
instruments of solemn, spiritual, and efficacious 
benediction. Transmit this meditation into affec- 
tions and practices, “" lifting up pure hands” in 
prayer, that our devotions be united to the merits of 
his glorious intercession; and putting ourselves 
into his hands and holy providence, let us beg those 
effects upon our souls and spiritual cures, which his 
precious hands did operate upon their bodies, trans- 
ferring those similitudes to our ghostly and _per- 
sonal advantages. 

9. We may also behold his holy breast, and con- 
sider, that there lay that sacred heart, like the dove 
within the ark, speaking peace to us, being the regi- 
ment of love and sorrows, the fountain of both the 
sacraments, running out in the two holy streams of 
blood and water, when the rock was smitten, when 
his holy side was pierced: and there, with St. John, 
let us lay our head, and place our heart, and thence 
draw a treasure of holy revelations and affections, 
that we may rest in him only, and upon him lay our 
burdens, filling every corner of our heart with 
thoughts of the most amiable and beloved Jesus. 

10. In like manner we may unite the day of his 
nativity with the day of his passion, and consider all 
the parts of his body, as it was instrumental in all 
the work of our redemption; and so imitate, and in 
some proportion partake of, that great variety of 
sweetnesses, and amorous reflexes, and gracious in- 
tercourses, which passed between the blessed Virgin 
and the holy Child, according to his present capaci- 
ties, and the clarity of that light, which was com- 
municated to her by Divine infusion. And all the 
members of this blessed Child, his eyes, his face, 
his head, all the organs of his senses, afford variety 
of entertainment and motion to our affections, ac- 
cording as they served, in their several employ- 
ments and co-operations, in the mysteries of our 
restitution. 

11. But his body was but his soul’s upper garment, 
and the considerations of this are as immaterial and 
spiritual as the soul itself, and more immediate to 
the mystery of the nativity. This soul is of the 
same nature and substance with ours ; in this inferior 
to the angels, that of itself it is incomplete, and dis- 
cursive in a lower order of ratiocination; but in this 
superior: 1. That it is personally united to the 
Divinity, full of the Holy Ghost, overrunning with 
grace, which was dispensed to it without measure. 
(And by the mediation of this union, as itself is ex- 
alted far above all orders of intelligences, so we also 
have contracted alliances with God, teaching us not 
to unravel our excellencies by infamous deport- 
ments.) 2. Here also we may meditate, that his 
memory is indeterminable and unalterable, ever 
remembering to do us good, and to present our 
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needs to God by the means of his holy intercession. 
3. That his understanding is without ignorance, 
knowing the secrets of our hearts, full of mysteri- 
ous secrets of his Father’s kingdom, in which “ all 
the treasures of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
are hidden.”! 4. That his will is impeccable, enter- 
tained with an uninterrupted act of love to God, 
greater than all angels and beatified spirits present 
to God in the midst of the transportations and 
ravishments of paradise: that this will is full of 
love to us, of humility in itself, of conformity to 
God, wholly resigned by acts of adoration and obe- 
dience. It was moved by six wings; zeal of the 
honour of God, and compunction for our sins, pity to 
our miseries, and hatred of our impieties; desires of 
satisfying the wrath of God, and great joy at the 
consideration of all the fruits of his nativity; the 
appeasing of his Father, the redemption of his bre- 
thren. And upon these wings he mounted up into 
the throne of glory, carrying our nature with him 
above the seats of angels. These second consider- 
ations present themselves to all, that with piety 
and devotion behold the holy Babe lying in the ob- 
secure and humble place of his nativity. 


THE PRAYER. 


Holy and immortal Jesus, I adore and worship thee, 
with the lowest prostrations and humility of soul 
and body, and give thee all thanks for that great 
love to us, whereof thy nativity hath made de- 
monstrations ; for that humility of thine, expressed 
in the poor and ignoble circumstances, which 
thou didst voluntarily choose in the manner of 
thy birth. And I present to thy holy humanity, 
enchased in the adorable Divinity, my body and 
soul; humbly desiring, that, as thou didst clothe 
thyself with a human body, thou mayest invest 
me with the robes of righteousness, covering my 
sins, enabling my weaknesses, and sustaining my 
mortality, till I shall finally, in conformity to thy 
beauties and perfections, be clothed with the stole 
of glory. Amen. 


II. 


Vouchsafe to come to me by a more intimate and 
spiritual approximation, that so thou mayest lead 
me to thy Father; for of myself I cannot move 
one step toward thee. Take me by the hand, place 
me in thy heart, that there I may live, and there 
I may die: that as thou hast united our nature 
to thy eternal being, thou mightest also unite my 
person to thine by the interior adunations of love, 
and obedience, and conformity. Let thy ears be 
open to my prayers, thy merciful eyes look upon 
my miseries, thy holy hands be stretched out to 
my relief and succour : let some of those precious 
distilling tears, which nature, and thy compas- 
sion, and thy sufferings, did cause to distil and 
drop from those sacred fontinels, water my stony 
heart, and make it soft, apt for the impressions 
of a melting, obedient, and corresponding love ; 
and moisten mine eyes, that [I may, upon thy 
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stock of pity and weeping, mourn for my sins ; 
that so my tears and sorrows, being drops of 
water coming from that holy Rock, may indeed be 
united unto thine, and made precious by such 
holy mixtures. Amen. 


Π|. 


Blessed Jesus, now that thou hast sanctified and 
exalted human nature, and made even my body 
precious by a personal uniting it to the Divinity, 
teach me so reverently to account of it, that I 
may not dare to profane it with impure lusts or 
caitive affections, and unhallow that ground, 
where thy holy feet have trodden. Give to me 
ardent desires, and efficacious prosecutions of 
these holy effects, which thou didst design for us 
in thy nativity, and other parts of our redemp- 
tion: give me great confidence in thee, which 
thou hast encouraged by the exhibition of so 
glorious favours; great sorrow and confusion of 
face at the sight of mine own imperfections, and 
estrangements, and great distances from thee, and 
the perfections of thy soul; and bring me to thee 
by the strictnesses of a zealous and affectionate 
imitation of those sanctities, which, next to the 
hypostatical union, added lustre and excellency 
to thy humanity ; that I may live here with thee 
in the expresses of a holy life, and die with thee 
by mortification and an unwearied patience ; and 
reign with thee in immortal glories, world with- 
out end. Amen. 


DISCOURSE 1. 


Of nursing Children, in imitation of the blessed Vir- 
gin-M other. 


1. TuHesE later ages of the world have declined 
into a softness above the effeminacy of Asian 
princes, and have contracted customs, which those 
innocent and healthful days of our ancestors knew 
not; whose piety was natural, whose charity was 
operative, whose policy was just and valiant, and 
whose economy was sincere, and proportionable to 
the dispositions and requisites of nature. And in 
this particular, the good women of old gave one of 
their instances. The greatest personages nursed 
their own children, did the work of mothers, and 
thought it was unlikely women should become vir- 
tuous by ornaments and superadditions of morality, 
who did decline the laws and prescriptions of na- 
ture, whose principles supply us with the first and 
most common rules of manners and more perfect 
actions. In imitation of whom, and especially of 
the Virgin Mary, who was mother and nurse to the 
holy Jesus, I shall endeavour to correct those soft- 
nesses and unnatural rejections of children, which 
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are popular up to a custom and fashion, even where 
no necessities of nature or just reason can make 
excuse. 

2. And I cannot think the question despicable, 
and the duty of meanest consideration: although it 
be specified in an office of small esteem, and sug- 
gested to us by the principles of reason, and not by 
express sanctions of Divinity. For although other 
actions are more perfect and spiritual, yet this is 
more natural and humane; other things, being su- 
peradded to a full duty, rise higher, but this builds 
stronger, and is like a part of the foundation, having 


no lustre, but much strength; and however the . 


others are full of ornament, yet this hath in it some 
degrees of necessity, and possibly is with more dan- 
ger and irregularity omitted, than actions, which 
spread their leaves fairer, and look more gloriously. 

3. First: Here I consider, that there are many 
sins in the scene of the body and the matter of 
sobriety, which are highly criminal, and yet the 
laws of God, expressed in Scripture, name them 
not; but men are taught to distinguish them by 
that reason, which is given us by nature, and is 
imprinted in our understanding, in order to the con- 
servation of human kind. For since every creature 
hath something in it sufficient to propagate the 
kind, and to conserve the individuals from perish- 
ing in confusions and general disorders, which in 
beasts we call instinct, that is, an habitual or prime 
disposition to do certain things, which are propor- 
tionable to the end whither it is designed; man, 
also, if he be not more imperfect, must have the 
like: and because he knows and makes reflections 
upon his own acts, and understands the reason of 
it, that which in them is instinct, in him is natural 
reason, which is, a desire to preserve himself and 
his own kind; and differs from instinct, because he 
understands his instinct and the reasonableness of 
it, and they do not. But man, being a higher 
thing, even in the order of creation, and designed 
to a more noble end in his animal capacity, his ar- 
gumentative instinct is larger than the natural 
instinct of beasts: for he hath instincts in him, in 
order to the conservation of society,> and there- 
fore hath principles, that is, he hath natural desires 
to it for his own good; and because he understands 
them, they are called principles, and laws of nature, 
but are no other than what I have now declared ; 
for beasts do the same things we do, and have 
many the same inclinations, which in us are the 
laws of nature, even all which we have in order to 
our common end. But that, which in beasts is na- 
ture and an impulsive force, in us must be duty and 
an inviting power: we must do the same things 
with an actual or habitual designation of that end, 
to which God designs beasts, (supplying by his 
wisdom their want of understanding,) and then, 
what is mere nature in them, in us is natural rea- 
son. And therefore marriage in men is made 
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sacred, when the mixtures of other creatures are 
so merely natural, that they are not capable of 
being virtuous; because men are bound to intend 
that end which God made. And this, with the 
superaddition of other ends, of which marriage is 
representative in part, and in part effective, does 
consecrate marriage, and makes it holy and mys- 
terious. But then there are in marriage many 
duties, which we are taught by instinct; that is, by 
that reason whereby we understand, what are the 
best means to promote the end which we have 
assigned us. And by these laws all unnatural 
mixtures are made unlawful, and the decencies 
which are to be observed in marriage are pre- 
scribed us by this. 

4. Secondly: Upon the supposition of this dis- 
course, I consider again, that, although to observe 
this instinct, or these laws of nature, (in which I 
now have instanced,) be no great virtue in any emi- 
nency of degree; (as no man is much commended 
for not killing himself, or for not degenerating into 
beastly lusts;) yet, to prevaricate some of these 
laws, may become almost the greatest sin in the 
world. And therefore, although to live according 
to nature be a testimony fit to be given to a sober 
and a temperate man, and rises no higher; yet, to 
do an action against nature is the greatest disho- 
nour and impiety in the world, (1 mean of actions 
whose scene lies in the body,) and disentitles us to 
all relations to God, and vicinity to virtue. 

3. Thirdly: Now, amongst actions which we are 
taught by nature, some concern the being and the 
necessities of nature, some appertain to her con- 
venience and advantage: and the transgressions of 
these respectively have their heightenings or de- 
pressions; and, therefore, to kill a man is worse 
than some preternatural pollutions, because more de- 
structive of the end and designation of nature, and 
the purpose of instinct. 

6. Fourthly: Every part of this instinct is then, 
in some sense, a law, when it is in a direct order to 
a necessary end, and by that is made reasonable. I 
say, in some sense it isa law; that is, it is in a 
near disposition to become a law. It is a rule, 
without obligation to a particular punishment, be- 
yond the effect of the natural inordination and 
obliquity of the act; it is not the measure of a 
moral good or evil, but of the natural; that is, of 
comely and uncomely. For if, in the individuals, it 
should fail, or that there pass some greater obliga- 
tion upon the person in order to a higher end, not 
consistent with those means designed in order to the 
lesser end, in that particular it is no fault, but 
sometimes a virtue. And, therefore, although it 
be an instinct, or reasonable towards many pur- 
poses, that every one should beget a man in his 
own image, in order to the preservation of nature; 
yet, if there be a superaddition of another and 
higher end, and contrary means persuaded in order 
to it, (such as is holy celibate, or virginity, in order 
to a spiritual life, in some persons,) there the in- 
stinct of nature is very far from passing obligation 
upon the conscience, and in that instance ceases to 
be reasonable. And, therefore, the Romans, who 
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invited men to marriage with privileges, and pun- 
ished morose and ungentle natures that refused it, 
yet had they their chaste and unmarried vestals : 
the first, in order to the commonwealth; these, ina 
nearer order to religion. 

7. Fifthly: These instincts or reasonable in- 
ducements become laws, obliging us, in conscience 
and in the way of religion; and the breach of them 
is directly criminal, when the instance violates any 
end of justice, or charity, or sobriety, either de- 
signed in nature’s first intention, or superinduced by 
God or man. For every thing that is unreasonable 
to some certain purpose, is not presently criminal, 
much less is it against the law of nature; (unless 
every man, that goes out of his way, sins against 
the law of nature;) and every contradicting of a 
natural desire or inclination is not a sin against a 
law of nature. For the restraining sometimes of 
a lawful and a permitted desire is an act of great 
virtue, and pursues a greater reason; as in the former 
instance. But those things only, against which 
such a reason as mixes with charity or justice, or 
something that is now in order to a farther end of 
a commanded instance of piety, may be without er- 
ror brought, those things are only criminal. And 
God, having first our instincts reasonable, hath now 
made our reason and instincts to be spiritual; and 
having sometimes restrained our instincts, and al- 
ways made them regular, he hath, by the inter- 
mixture of other principles, made a separation of 
instinct from instinct, leaving one in the form of 
natural inclination, and they rise no higher than a 
permission or a decency, it is lawful, or it is comely 
so to do: (for no man can affirm it to be a duty to 
kill him that assaults my life, or to maintain my 
children for ever without their own industry, when 
they are able, what degrees of natural fondness 
soever I have towards them; nor that I sin, if Ido 
not marry, when I can contain:) and yet every one 
of these may proceed from the affections and first 
inclinations of nature. But until they mingle with 
justice, or charity, or some instance of religion and 
obedience, they are no laws; the other that are so 
mingled, being raised to duty and religion. Nature 
inclines us, and reason judges it apt and requisite in 
order to certain ends; but then every particular of 
it is made to be an act of religion from some other 
principle: as yet, it is but fit and reasonable, not 
religion and particular duty, till God or man hath 
interposed. But whatsoever particular in nature 
was fit to be made a law of religion, is made such 
by the superaddition of another principle; and this 
is derived to us by tradition from Adam to Noah, or 
else transmitted tous by the consent of all the world 
upon a natural and prompt reason, or else by some 
other instrument derived to us from God, but espe- 
cially by the christian religion, which hath adopted 
all those things which we call “things honest, 
things comely, and things of good report,” into a 
law and a duty: as appears, Phil. iv. 8. 

8. Upon these propositions I shall infer, by way 
of instance, that it is a duty, that women should 
nurse their own children. For, first, it is taught to 
women by that instinct which nature hath im- 
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planted in them. For, as Phavorinus® the philo- 
sopher discoursed, it is but to be half a mother to 
bring forth children, and not to nourish them; anditis 
some kind of abortion, or an exposing of the infant, 
which, in the reputation of all wise nations, is infa- 
mous and uncharitable. And if the name of mother 
be an appellative of affections and endearments, why 
should the mother be willing to divide it with a 
stranger ? The earth is the mother of us all, not 
only because we were made of her red clay, but 
chiefly that she daily gives us food from her bowels 
and breasts; and plants and beasts give nourish- 
ment to their offsprings, after their production, with 
greater tenderness than they bare them in their 
wombs: and yet women give nourishment to the 
embryo, which, whether it be deformed or perfect, 
they know not, and cannot love what they never 
saw; and yet when they do see it, when they have 
rejoiced that a child is born, and forgotten the sor- 
rows of production, they, who then can first begin 
to love it, if they begin to divorce the infant from 
the mother, the object from the affection, cut off 
the opportunities and occasions of their charity or 
piety. 

9. For why hath nature given to women two ex- 
uberant fontinels, which, ‘like two roes that are 
twins, feed among the lilies,’ ἃ and drop milk like 
dew from Hermon, and hath invited that nourish- 
ment from the secret recesses, where the infant 
dwelt at first, up to the breast where naturally now 
the child is cradled in the entertainments of love 
and maternal embraces;°® but that nature, having 
removed the babe, and carried its meat after it, in- 
tends that it should be preserved ‘ by the matter and 
ingredients of its constitution, and have the same 
diet prepared with a more mature and proportion- 
able digestion ? If nature intended them not for 
nourishment, I am sure it less intended them for 
pride and wantonness; they are needless excres- 
cences and vices of nature, unless employed in na- 
ture’s work and proper intendment. And if it be a 
matter of consideration, of what blood children are 
derived, we may also consider that the derivation 
continues after the birth; and therefore, abating the 
sensuality, the nurse is as much the mother as she 
that brought it forth; and so much the more, as 
there is a longer communication of constituent 
nourishment (for so are the first emanations) in this, 
than in the other. So that here is first the instinct, 
or prime intendment, of nature. 

10. Secondly: And that this instinct may also 
become humane and reasonable, we see it by experi- 
ence in many places, that foster-children are dearer 
to the nurse than to the mother, as receiving and 
ministering respectively perpetual prettinesses oflove, 
and fondness, and trouble, and need, and invitations, 
and all the instruments of endearment; besides a 
vicinity of dispositions and relative tempers by the 
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communication of blood and spirits from the nurse to 
the suckling, which makes use the more natural, 
and nature more accustomed. And, therefore, the 
affections, which th: se exposed or derelict children 
bear to their mothers, have no grounds of nature or 
assiduity, but civility and opinion ;% and that little 
of love, which is abated from the foster-parents, 
upon public report that they are not natural, that 
little is transferred to mothers upon the same 
opinion, and no more. Hence come those unna- 
tural aversions, those unrelenting dispositions, those 
carelessnesses and incurious deportments towards 
their children, which are such ill-sown seeds, from 
whence may arise up a bitterness of disposition and 
mutual provocation. The affection which children 
bear to their nurses, was highly remarked in the 
instance of Scipio Asiaticus, who rejected the im- 
portunity of his brother Africanus in behalf of the 
ten captains, who were condemned for offering 
violence to the vestals, but pardoned them at the 
request of his foster-sister: and being asked why 
he did more for his nurse’s daughter than he did 
for his own mother’s son, gave this answer; “I 
esteem her rather to be my mother, that brought 
me up, than her that bare me and forsook me.” And 
I have read the observation, that many tyrants have 
killed their mothers, but never any did violence to 
his nurse; as if they were desirous to suck the 
blood of their mother raw, which she refused to 
give to them digested into milk. And the bastard- 
brother of the Gracchi, returning from his victories 
in Asia to Rome, presented his mother with a jewel 
of silver, and his nurse with a girdle of gold, upon 
the same account. Sometimes children are ex- 
changed, and artificial bastardies introduced into a 
family, and the right heir supplanted. It happen- 
ed so to Artabanus, king of Epirus. His child was 
changed at nurse, and the son of a mean knight 
succeeded in the kingdom; the event of which was 
this: The nurse too late discovered the treason; a 
bloody war was commenced; both the pretenders 
slain in battle; and the kingdom itself was usurped 
by Alexander, the brother to Olympias, the wife of 
Philip the Macedonian. At the best, though there 
happen no such extravagant and rare accidents, yet 
it is not likely a stranger should love the child 
better than the mother; and if the mother’s care 
could suffer it to be exposed, a stranger’s care may 
suffer it to be neglected. For how shall a hireling 
endure the inconveniences, the tediousnesses, and un- 
handsomenesses of a nursery, when she, whose 
natural affection might have made it pleasant, out of 
wantonness or softness hath declined the burden ? 
But the sad accidents which, by too frequent obser- 
vation, are daily seen happening to nurse-children, 
give great probation, that this intendment of nature, 
designing mothers to be the nurses, that their affec- 
tion might secure and increase their care, and the 
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care best provide for their babes, is most reasonable 
and proportionable to the discourses of humanity. 
II. But as this instinct was made reasonable, so 
in this also the reason is in order to grace and spi- 
ritual effects ; and therefore, is among those things 
which God hath separated from the common in- 
stincts of nature, and made properly to be laws, by 
the mixtures of justice and charity. For it is part 
of that education which mothers, as a duty, owe to 
their children, that they do, in all circumstances, 
and with all their powers, which God to that pur- 
pose gave them, promote their capacities and 
improve their faculties." _ Now, in this also, as the 
temper of the body is considerable in order to the 
inclinations of the soul, so is the nurse in order to 
the temper of the body; and a lamb sucking a 
goat, or a kid sucking an ewe, change their fleece 
and hair respectively, say naturalists. For if the 
soul of man were put into the body of a mole, it 
could not see nor speak, because itis not fitted with 
an instrument apt and organical to the faculty; and 
when the soul hath its proper instruments, its music 
is pleasant or harsh, according to the sweetness or 
the unevenness of the string it touches: for David 
himself could not have charmed Saul’s melancholic 
spirit with the strings of his bow, or the wood of 
his spear. And just so are the actions or disposi- 
tions of the soul, angry or pleasant, lustful or cold, 
querulous or passionate, according as the body is 
disposed by the various intermixes of natural 
qualities. And as the carelessness of nurses hath 
sometimes returned children to their parents crook- 
ed, consumptive, half starved, and unclean, from the 
impurities of nature; so their society and their 
nourishment together have disposed them to 
peevishness, to lust, to drunkenness, to pride, to 
low and base demeanours, to stubbornness. And as 
aman would have been unwilling to have had a 
child by Harpaste, Seneca’s wife’s fool; so he 
would, in all reason, be as unwilling to have had her 
to be the nurse: for very often mothers by the 
birth do not transmit their imperfections, yet it 
seldom happens but the nurse does: which is the 
more considerable, because nurses are commonly 
persons of no great rank, certainly lower than the 
mother, and, by consequence, liker to return their 
children with the lower and more servile conditions ; 
and commonly those vainer people teach them to 
be peevish and proud, to lie, or at least seldom 
give them any first principles contrariant to the 
nurse’s vice. And, therefore, it concerns the 
parent’s care, in order to a virtuous life of the child, 
to secure its first seasonings; because, whatever 
it sucks in first, it swallows and _ believes infinitely, 
and practises easily, and continues longest. And 
this is more proper for a mother’s care ;' while the 
nurse thinks, that giving the child suck, and keeping 
its body clean, is all her duty. But the mother 
cannot think herself so easily discharged. And 
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this consideration is material in all cases, be the 
choice of the nurse never so prudent and curious ; 
and itis not easily apprehended to be the portion of 
her care to give it spiritual milk, and therefore it 
intrenches very much upon impiety and positive re- 
linquishing the education of their children, when 
mothers expose the spirit of the child either to its 
own weaker inclinations, or the wicked principles 
of an ungodly nurse, or the carelessness of any 
less-obliged person. 

12. And then let me add, that a child sucks the 
nurse’s milk, and digests her conditions, if they be 
never so bad,* but seldom gets any good. For 
virtue being superaddition to nature, and_perfec- 
tions not radical in the body, but contradictions to, 
and meliorations of, natural indispositions, does not 
easily convey itself by ministrations of food, as vice 
does; which, in most instances, is nothing but mere 
nature grown to custom, and not mended by grace: 
so that it is probable enough, such natural distem- 
peratures may pass in the rivulets of milk, like 
evil spirits in a white garment, when virtues are of 
harder purchase, and dwell so low in the heart that 
they but rarely pass through the fountains of ge- 
neration. And, therefore, let no mother venture 
her child upon a stranger, whose heart she less 
knows than her own. And because few of those 
nicer women think better of others than themselves, 
(since, out of self-love, they neglect their own 
bowels,) it is but an act of improvidence to let my 
child derive imperfections from one, of whom I 
have not so good an opinion as of myself. 

13. And if those many blessings and_ holy 
prayers, which the child needs, or his askings or 
sicknesses, or the mother’s fears or joys, respect- 
ively, do occasion, should not be cast into this ac- 
count; yet those principles, which, in all cases 
wherein the neglect is vicious, are the causes of the 
exposing the child, are extremely against the piety 
and charity of christian religion, which prescribes 
severity and austere deportment, and the labours of 
love, and exemplar tenderness of affections, and 
piety to children, which are the most natural and 
nearest relations the parents have. ‘That religion, 
which commands us to visit and to tend sick stran- 
gers, and to wash the feet of the poor, and dress their 
ulcers, and sends us upon charitable embassies into 
unclean prisons, and bids us lay down our lives for 
one another, is not pleased with a niceness and 
sensual curiosity, (that I may not name the wanton- 
nesses of lusts,) which denies suck to our own chil- 
dren. What is more humane and affectionate than 
christianity ? and what is less natural and charit- 
able than to deny the expresses of a mother’s af- 
fection? which certainly to good women is the 
greatest trouble in the world, and the greatest vio- 
lence to their desires, if they should not express 
and minister. 

14. And it would be considered, whether those 
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mothers, who have neglected their first duties of 
piety and charity, can expect so prompt and easy 
returns of duty and piety from their children, 
whose best foundation is love; and that love 
strongest, which is most natural; and that most 
natural, which is conveyed by the first ministries 
and impresses of nourishment and education. And 
if love descends more strongly than it ascends, and 
commonly falls from the parents upon the children 
in cataracts, and returns back again up to the 
parents but in gentle dews; if the child’s affection 
keep the same proportions towards such unkind 
mothers, it will be as little as atoms in the sun, 
and never express itself but when the mother needs 
it not; that is, in the sunshine of a clear fortune. 

15. This, then, is amongst those instincts, which 
are natural, heightened first by reason, and then 
exalted by grace into the obligation of a law; 
and, being amongst the sanctions of nature, its pre- 
varication is a crime very near those sins, which 
divines, in detestation of their malignity, call sins 
against nature, and is never to be excused but in 
cases of necessity! or greater charity; as when the 
mother cannot be a nurse by reason of natural dis- 
ability, or is afflicted with a disease, which might 
be transmitted in the milk; or, in case of the public 
necessities of a kingdom, for the securing of suc- 
cession in the royal family. And yet, concerning 
this last, Lycurgus made a law, that the noblest 
amongst the Spartan women, though their kings’ 
wives, should at least nurse their eldest son, and 
the plebeians should nurse all theirs; and Plutarch 
reports, that the second son of king Themistes in- 
herited the kingdom in Sparta, only because he was 
nursed with his mother’s milk, and the eldest was 
therefore rejected, because a stranger was his 
nurse. And that queens have suckled and nursed 
their own children, is no very unusual kindness in 
the simplicity and hearty affections of elder ages, 
as is to be seen in Herodotus and other historians. 
I shall only remark one instance, out of the Spanish 
chronicles, which Henry Stephens, in his apology 
for Herodotus, reports to have heard from thence 
related by a noble personage, Monsieur Marillac: 
That a Spanish lady, married into France, nursed 
her child with so great a tenderness and jealousy, 
that, having understood the little pyince once to 
have sucked a stranger, she was unquiet, till she 
had forced him to vomit it up again. In other 
cases, the crime lies at their door, who enforce 
neglect upon the other, and is heightened in pro- 
portion to the motive of the omission; as, if wan- 
tonness or pride be the parent of the crime, the 
issue, besides its natural deformity, hath the excres- 
cences of pride or lust to make it more ugly. 

16. To such mothers I propound the example of 
the holy Virgin, who had the honour to be visited 
by an angel; yet after the example of the saints 
in the Old Testament, she gave to the holy Jesus 
drink from those bottles, which himself had filled 
for his own drinking; and her paps were as surely 
blessed for giving him suck, as her womb for bear- 
ing him: and reads a lecture of piety and charity, 
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which if we deny to our children, there is then in 
the world left no argument or relation great enough 
to kindle it from a cinder to a flame. God gives 
dry breasts, for a curse to some, for an affliction to 
others ; but those that invite it to them by volun- 
tary arts, “love not blessing, therefore shall it be 
far from them.” And I remember, that it was said 
concerning Annius Minutius the censor, that he 
thought it a prodigy, and extremely ominous to 
Rome, that a Roman lady refused to nurse her 
child, and yet gave suck to a puppy, that her milk 
might, with more safety, be dried up with artificial 
applications. Let none therefore divide the inte- 
rests of their own children; for she that appeared 
before Solomon, and would have the child divided, 
was not the true mother, and was the more culpable 
of the two. 


THE PRAYER. 


O holy and eternal God, Father of the creatures, 
and King of all the world, who hast imprinted in 
all the sons of thy creation principles and abili- 
ties to serve the end of their own preservation, 
and to men hast superadded reason, making those 
first propensities of nature to be reasonable in 
order to society, and a conversation in communi- 
ties and bodies politic, and hast, by several laws 
and revelations, directed our reasons to nearer 
applications to thee, and performance of thy 
great end, the glory of our Lord and Father; 
teach me strictly to observe the order of creation, 
and the designs of the creatures, that in my order 
I may do that service, which every creature does 
in its proper capacity. Lord, let me be as con- 
stant in the ways of religion, as the sun in his 
course ; as ready to follow the intimations of thy 
Spirit, as little birds are to obey the directions of 
thy providence, and the conduct of thy hand. 
And let me never, by evil customs, or vain com- 
pany, or false persuasions, extinguish those prin- 
ciples of morality and right reason, which thou 
hast imprinted in my understanding, in my crea- 
tion and education, and which thou hast ennobled 
by the superadditions of christian imstitution ; 
that I may live according to the rules of nature 
in such things which she teaches, modestly, tem- 
perately, and affectionately, in all the parts of my 
natural and political relations; and that I, pro- 
ceeding from nature to grace, may henceforth go 
on from grace to glory, the crown of all obedi- 
ence, prudent and holy walking, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the great and glorious Accidents, happening about 
the Birth of Jesus. 


1. Atruouau the birth of Christ was destitute of 
the usual excrescences and less necessary pomps, 
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which used to signify and illustrate the birth of 
princes; yet his first humility was made glorious 
with presages, miracles, and significations from 
heaven, which did not only, like the furniture of a 
princely bed-chamber, speak the riches of the pa- 
rent, or greatness of the son within its own walls, 
but did declare to all the world, that their prince 
was born, publishing it with figures and represent- 
ments almost as great as its empire. 

2. For, when all the world did expect, that in 
Judea should be born their prince, and that the in- 
credulous world had, in their observation, slipped by 
their true prince, because he came not in pompous 
and secular illustrations ; upon that very stock Ves- 
pasian* was nursed up in hope of the Roman em- 
pire, and that hope made him great in designs: 
and they being prosperous, made his fortunes cor- 
respond to his hopes, and he was endeared and en- 
gaged upon that fortune by the prophecy, which 
was never intended him by the prophet. But the 
fortune of the Roman monarchy was not great 
enough for this prince designed by the old pro- 
phets. And, therefore, it was not without the in- 
fluence of a Divinity, that his decessor Augustus, 
about the time of Christ’s nativity, refused to be 
called Lord ;» possibly it was, to entertain the peo- 
ple with some hopes of restitution of their liberties, 
till he had griped the monarchy with a stricter and 
faster hold. But the christians were apt to believe, 
that it was upon the prophecy of a 5100] foretelling 
the birth of a greater prince, to whom all the world 
should pay adoration; and that the prince was 
about that time born in Judea,° the oracle, which 
was dumb to Augustus’s question, told him unasked, 
the devil having no tongue permitted him but one 
to proclaim that ‘an Hebrew child was his Lord 
and enemy.” 

3. At the birth of which child, there was an uni- 
versal peace through all the world. For then it 
was, that Augustus Cesar,4 having composed all 
the wars of the world, did, the third time, cause 
the gates of Janus’s temple to be shut; and this 
peace continued for twelve years, even till the ex- 
treme old age of the prince, until rust had sealed 
the temple doors, which opened not till the sedition 
of the Athenians, and the rebellion of the Dacians, 
caused Augustus to arm. For he that was born 
was the Prince of peace, and came to reconcile God 
with man, and man with his brother; and to make, 
by the sweetness of his example, and the influence 
of a holy doctrine, such happy atonements between 
disagreeing natures, such confederations and_ socie- 
ties between enemies, that “the wolf and the lamb 
should lie down together, and a little child,” boldly, 
and without danger, “put his finger in the nest 
and cavern of an 850. 5 And it could be no less 
than miraculous, that so great a body as the Roman 
empire, consisting of so many parts, whose consti- 
tutions were differing, their humours contrary, their 
interests contradicting each other’s greatness, and 
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all these violently oppressed by an usurping power, 
should have no limb out of joint, not so much as an 
aching tooth, or a rebelling humour, in that huge 
collection of parts; but so it seemed good in the 
eye of Heaven, by so great and good a symbol, to 
declare not only the greatness, but the goodness, of 
the Prince, that was then born in Judea, the Lord 
of all the world. 

4. But because the heavens, as well as the earth, 
are his creatures, and do serve him, at his birth he 
received a sign in heaven above, as well as in the 
earth beneath, as an homage paid to their common 
Lord. For as certain shepherds were “ keeping 
watch over their flocks by night,” near that part 
where Jacob did use to feed his cattle, when he 
was in the land of Canaan, “the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them.”” Needs must the shepherds be 
afraid, when an angel came arrayed in glory, and 
clothed their persons in a robe of light, great 
enough to confound their senses and scatter their 
understandings. But “the angel said unto them, 
Fear not; for I bring unto you tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.’”’ The shepherds needed not be 
invited to go see this glorious sight; but, lest their 
fancy should rise up to an expectation of a prince as 
externally glorious as might be hoped for upon the 
consequence of so glorious an apparition, the angel, 
to prevent the mistake, told them of a sign, which, 
indeed, was no other than the thing signified; but 
yet was therefore a sign, because it was so remote 
from the common probability and expectation of 
such a birth, that, by being a miracle, so great a 
prince should be born so poorly, it became an in- 
strument to signify itself, and all the other parts 
of mysterious consequence. For the angel said, 
“This shall be a sign unto you, Ye shall find the 
babe wrapt in swaddling-clothes, lying in a man- 

ery 
: 5. But as light, when it first begins to gild the 
east, scatters indeed the darknesses from the earth, 
but ceases not to increase its flame, till it hath made 
perfect day; so it happened now, in this appari- 
tion of the angel of light: he appeared and told 
his message, and did shine, but the lght arose 
higher and higher, till midnight was as bright as 
mid-day. For ‘suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host ;’”’ and after the 
angel had told his message in plain song, the whole 
chorus joined in descant, and sang an hymn to the 
tune and sense of heaven, where glory is paid to 
God in eternal and never-ceasing offices, and whence 
good will descends upon men in perpetual and 
never-stopping torrents. Their song was, “ Glory 
be to God on high, on earth peace, good will to- 
wards men:” by this song not only referring to 
the strange peace,! which at that time put all the 
world in ease; but to the great peace, which this 


mamque pacem ordinatione Dei Cesar composuit, natus est 
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new-born Prince should make between his Father 
and all mankind. 

6. As soon as these blessed choristers had sung 
their Christmas carol, and taught the church a 
hymn to put into her offices for ever in the anni- 
versary of this festivity, “ the angels returned into 
heaven,” and ‘the shepherds went to Bethlehem, 
to see this thing, which the Lord had made known 
unto them. And they came with haste, and found 
Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger.” 
Just as the angel had prepared their expectation, 
they found the narrative verified, and saw the 
glory and the mystery of it by that representment, 
which was made by the heavenly ministers, seeing 
God through the veil of a child’s flesh, the heir 
of heaven wrapt in swaddling-clothes, and a per- 
son, to whom the angels did minister, laid in a 
manger ; and they beheld, and wondered, and 
worshipped. 

7. But as precious liquor warmed and height- 
ened by a flame, first crowns the vessel, and then 
dances over its brim into the fire, increasing the 
cause of its own motion and extravagancy; so it 
happened to the shepherds, whose hearts being 
filled with the oil of gladness up unto the brim, the 
joy ran over, as being too big to be confined in 
their own breasts, and did communicate itself, grow- 
ing greater by such dissemination. For “ when 
they had seen it, they made known abroad the say- 
ing, which was told them concerning this child. 
And,’ as well they might, “all that heard it, 
wondered.” But Mary, having first changed her 
joy into wonder, turned her wonder into entertain- 
ments of the mystery, and the mystery into 
fruition and cohabitation with it: for ‘“ Mary kept 
all these sayings, and pondered them in her heart.” 
And the shepherds having seen what the angels did 
upon the publication of the news, which less con- 
cerned them than us, had learnt their duty, to sing 
an honour to God for the nativity of Christ: for 
“the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising 
God for all the things that they had heard and seen, 
as it was told unto them.” 

8. But the angels had told the shepherds, that 
the nativity was “glad tidings of great joy unto 
all people ;” and, that ‘‘the heavens might declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament show his 
handy work,” this also was told abroad, even to 
the gentiles, by a sign from heaven, by the mes- 
sage of a star. For there was a prophecy of Ba- 
laam, famous in all the eastern country, and re- 
corded by Moses,’ ‘“ There shall come a star out 
of Jacob, and a sceptre shall arise out of Israel: 
out of Jacob shall come he, that shall have domi- 
nion.”” Which although in its first sense it signi- 
fied David, who was the conqueror of the Moabites ; 
yet, in its more mysterious and chiefly intended 
sense, it related to the Son of David. And, in ex- 
pectation of the event of this prophecy,! the Ara- 
bians, the sons of Abraham by Keturah, whose 
portion given by their patriarch was gold, frankin- 
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cense, and myrrh, who were great lovers of astro- 
nomy, did with diligence expect the revelation of 
a mighty prince in Judea at such time, when a 
miraculous and extraordinary star should appear. 
And therefore, “ when Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem of Judea, in the days of Herod the king, there 
came wise men,” inspired by God, taught by art, 
and persuaded by prophecy, “from the East to Je- 
rusalem, saying, Where is he that is born King of 
the Jews? for we have seen his star in the Kast, 
and are come to worship him.” The Greeks sup- 
pose this, which was called a star, to have been, 
indeed, an angel in a pillar of fire, and the sem- 
blance of a star; and it is made the more likely, 
by coming and standing directly over the humble 
roof of his nativity, which is not discernible in the 
station of a star, though it be supposed to be 
lower than the orb of the moon. To which, if we 
add, that they only saw it, (so far as we know,) 
and that it appeared, as it were, by voluntary pe- 
riods, it will not be very improbable but that it 
might be like the angel, that went before the sons 
of Israel in a pillar of fire by night; or rather, 
like the little shining stars sitting upon the bodies 
of Probus, Tharacus, and Andronius, martyrs, 
when their bodies were searched for in the days of 
Dioclesian, and pointed at by those bright angels. 

9. This star did not trouble Herod, till the Le- 
vantine princes expounded the mysteriousness of 
it, and said it declared a “king to be born in 
Jewry,” and that the star was his, not applicable to 
any signification but of a king’s birth. And therefore, 
although it was no prodigy nor comet,! foretelling 
diseases, plagues, war, and death, but only the 
happy birth of a most excellent prince; yet it 
brought affrightment to Herod and all Jerusalem : 
for “ when Herod the king had heard these things, 
he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him.” 
And thinking that the question of the kingdom 
was now in dispute, and an heir sent from heaven 
to lay challenge to it, who brought a star and the 
learning of the East with him, for evidence and 
probation of his title, Herod thought there was 
no security to his usurped possession, unless he 
could rescind the decrees of Heaven, and reverse 
the results and eternal counsels of predestination. 
And he was resolved to venture it, first by craft, and 
then by violence. 

10. And first, “ he calls the chief priests and 
scribes of the people together, and demanded of 
them, where Christ should be born;” and found, 
by their joint determination, that Bethlehem of Ju- 
dea was the place, designed by ancient prophecy 
and God’s decree. Next, he inquired of the wise 
men concerning the star, but privily, what time it 
appeared. For the star had not motion certain and 
regular,* by the laws of nature; but it so guided 
the wise men in their journey, that it stood when 
they stood, moved not when they rested, and went 
forward when they were able, making no more haste 
than they did, who carried much of the business 
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and employment of the star along with them. But 
when Herod was satisfied in his questions, ‘“ he 
sent them to Bethlehem,” with instructions “ to 
search diligently for the young child, and to bring 
him word,’ pretending that he would “come and 
worship him also.” 

11. The wise men prosecuted the business of 
their journey, and “having heard the king, they 
departed; and the star” (which, as it seems, at- 
tended their motion) “ went before them, until it 
came and stood over where the young child was ;” 
where “ when they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.” Such a joy as is usual to 
wearied travellers, when they are entering into their 
inn; such a joy as when our hopes and greatest 
longings are laying hold upon the proper objects of 
their desires, a joy of certainty immediately before 
the possession: for that is the greatest joy which 
possesses before it is satisfied, and rejoices with a 
joy not abated by the surfeits of possession, but 
heightened with all the apprehensions and fancies 
of hope, and the neighbourhood of fruition ; a joy 
of nature, of wonder, and of religion. And now 
their hearts laboured with a throng of spirits and 
passions, and ran into the house, to the embrace- 
ment of Jesus, even before their feet: but ‘“ when 
they were come into the house, they saw the young 
child, with Mary his mother.”” And possibly their 
expectation was something lessened, and their won- 
der heightened, when they saw their hope empty of 
pomp and gaiety, the great King’s throne to be a 
manger, a stable to his chamber of presence, a thin 
court, and no ministers, and the King himself a 
pretty babe; and, but that he had a star over his 
head, nothing to distinguish him from the common 
condition of children, or to excuse him from the 
miseries of a poor and empty fortune. 

12. This did not scandalize those wise persons ; 
but, bemg convinced by that testimony from Hea- 
ven, and the union of all circumstances, “ they fell 
down and worshipped him,” after the manner of the 
Easterlings, when they do veneration to their kings ; 
not with an empty Ave, and gay blessing of fine 
words, but “they bring presents, and come into his 
courts :” for, ‘‘ when they had opened their treasures, 
they presented unto him gifts, gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh.” And if these gifts were mysterious, 
beyond the acknowledgment of him to be the King 
of the Jews, and Christ, that should come into the 
world; frankincense might signify him to be ac- 
knowledged a God, myrrh to be a man, and gold to 
be a king: unless we choose by gold to signify the 
acts of mercy; by myrrh, the chastity of minds, and 
purity of our bodies, to the incorruption of which 
myrrh is especially instrumental; and by incense 
we intend our prayers,™ as the most apt presents 
and oblations to the honour and service of this 
young King. But however the fancies of religion 
may represent variety of ideas, the act of adoration 
was direct and religious, and the myrrh was medi- 
cinal to his tender body; the incense possibly no 
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more than was necessary in a stable, the first throne 
of his humility ; and the gold was a good antidote 
against the present indigencies of his poverty : pre- 
sents such as were used in all the Levant, (especially 
in Arabia and Saba, to which the growth of myrrh 
and frankincense were proper,) in their addresses to 
their God and to their King; and were instruments 
with which, under the veil of flesh, they worshipped 
the eternal Word; the wisdom of God, under infant 
innocency; the almighty power, in so great weak- 
ness; and under the lowness of human nature, the 
altitude of majesty and the infinity of Divine glory. 
And so was verified the prediction of the prophet 
Esay," under the type of the son of the prophetess, 
“ Before a child shall have knowledge to cry, My 
father and my mother, he shall take the spoil of 
Damascus and Samaria from before the king of As- 
syria.”’ 

13. When they had paid the tribute of their of- 
ferings and adoration, “ being warned in their sleep 
by an angel, not to return to Herod, they returned 
into their own country another way ;” where, hav- 
ing been satisfied with the pleasures of religion, 
and taught by that rare demonstration which was 
made by Christ, how man’s happiness did nothing 
at all consist in the affluence of worldly possessions, 
or the tumours of honour; having seen the eternal 
Son of God poor and weak, and unclothed of all ex- 
terior ornaments ;: they renounced the world, and 
retired empty into the recesses of religion, and the 
delights of philosophy. 


Ad SECTION IV. 


Considerations upon the Apparition of the Angels to 
the Shepherds. 


1. Wuen the angels saw that come to pass, which 
Gabriel, the great ambassador of God, had declared ; 
that which had been prayed for and expected four 
thousand years ; and that, by the merits of this new- 
born Prince, their younger brethren and inferiors in 
the order of intelligent creatures were now to be 
redeemed, that men should partake the glories of 
their secret habitations, and should fill up those 
void places, which the fall of Lucifer and the third 
part of the stars had made, their joy was as great 
as their understanding; and these mountains did 
leap with joy, because the valleys were filled with 
benediction, and a fruitful shower from heaven. 
And if, at the conversion of one sinner, there is 
jubilation, and a festival kept among the angels, 
how great shall we imagine this rejoicing to be, 
when salvation and redemption was sent to all the 
world! But we also, to whom the joy did more 
personally relate, (for they rejoiced for our sakes,) 
should learn to estimate the grace done us, and be- 
lieve there is something very extraordinary in the 
piety and salvation of a man, when the angels, who 
in respect of us are unconcerned in the communica- 
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tions, rejoice with the joy of conquerors, or persons 
suddenly ransomed from tortures and death. 

2. But the angels also had other motions: for 
besides the pleasures of that joy, which they had in 
beholding human nature so highly exalted, and that 
God was man, and man was God; they were trans- 
ported with admiration at the ineffable counsel of 
God’s predestination, prostrating themselves with 
adoration and modesty, seeing God so humbled, and 
man so changed, and so full of charity, that God 
stooped to the condition of man, and man was in- 
flamed beyond the love of seraphim, and was made 
more knowing than cherubim, more established 
than thrones, more happy than all the orders of 
angels. The issue of this consideration teaches us 
to learn their charity, and to exterminate all the 
intimations and beginnings of envy, that we may 
as much rejoice at the good of others as of our- 
selves: for then we love good for God’s sake, when 
we love good wherever God hath placed it; and 
that joy is charitable, which overflows our neigh- 
bours’ fields, when ourselves are unconcerned in the 
personal accruments; for so we are “made par- 
takers of all that fear God,’ when charity unites 
their joy to ours, as it makes us partakers of their 
common sufferings. 

3. And now the angels, who had adored the 
holy Jesus in heaven, come also to pay their hom- 
age to him upon earth; and laying aside their 
flaming swords, they take into their hands instru- 
ments of music, and sing, “Glory be to God on 
high.” First, signifying to us, that the incarnation 


of the holy Jesus was a very great instrument of’ 


the glorification of God; and those divine perfections 
in which he is chiefly pleased to communicate him- 
self to us, were in nothing manifested so much as 
in the mysteriousness of this work. Secondly: And 
in vain doth man satisfy himself with complacencies 
and ambitious designs upon earth, when he sees before 
him God in the form of a servant, humble, and poor, 
and crying, and an infant full of need and weakness. 

4. But God hath pleased to reconcile his glory 
with our eternal benefit; and that also was part of 
the angels’ song, “In earth peace to men of good 
will.” For now we need not, with Adam, to fly 
from the presence of the Lord, saying, “I heard thy 
voice, and I was afraid, and hid myself;’’ for he, 
from whom our sins made us once to fly, now 
weeps, and is an infant in his mother’s arms, seck- 
ing strange means to be reconciled to us; hath for- 
gotten all his anger, and is swallowed up with love, 
and encircled with irradiations of amorous affec- 
tions and good will: and the effects of this good 
will are not referred only to persons of heroical 
and eminent graces and operations, of vast and ex- 
pensive charities, of prodigious abstinencies, of ere- 
mitical retirements, of ascctical diet, of perfect 
religion, and canonized persons; but to all “men of 
good will,” whose souls are hallowed with holy 


purposes and pious desires, though the beauties of’ 
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the religion and holy thoughts were not spent in 
exterior acts, nor called out by the opportunities of 
a rich and expressive fortune. 

5. But here we know where the seat and regi- 
ment of peace is placed, and all of it must pass by 
us and descend upon us, as duty and reward. It 
proceeds from the Word incarnate, from the Son of 
God, undertaking to reconcile us to his Father; 
and it is ministered and consigned unto us by 
every event and act of Providence, whether it be 
deciphered in characters of paternal indulgence, or 
of correction, or absolution. For thatis not peace 
from above, to have all things according to our 
human and natural wishes; but to be in favour with 
God, that is peace; always remembering, {nat to be 
chastised by him is not a certain testimony of his 
mere wrath, but to all his servants a character of 
love and of paternal provision, since “he chastises 
every son whom he receives.” Whosoever seeks 
to avoid all this world’s adversity, can never find 
peace; but he only who hath resolved all his affec- 
tions, and placed them in the heart of God; he 
who denies his own will, and hath killed self-love, 
and all those enemies within, that make afflictions 
to become miseries indeed, and full of bitterness; 
he only enjoys this peace: and in proportion to 
every man’s mortification and self-denial, so are the 
degrees of his peace. And this is the peace which 
the angel proclaimed at the enunciation of that 
birth, which taught humility, and contempt of 
things below, and all their vainer glories, by the 
greatest argument in the world, even the poverty of 
God incarnate. And if God sent his own, natural, 
only-begotten, and beloved Son, in all the dresses 
of poverty and contempt; that person is vain, who 
thinks God will love him better than he loved his 
own Son, or that he will express his love any other 
or gentler way, than to make him partaker of the 
fortune of his eldest Son. There is one other pos- 
tern to the dwellings of peace, and that is, ‘“ good 
will tomen;’’ for so much charity as we have to 
others, such a measure of peace also we may enjoy 
at home: for peace was proclaimed only to “ men 
of good will,” to them that are at peace with God 
and all the world. 

6. But the angel brought the message to shep- 
herds, to persons simple, and mean, and humble ; 
persons likely to be more apprehensive of the mys- 
tery, and less of the scandal, of the poverty of the 
Messias: for they whose custom or affections dwell 
in secular pomps, who are not used by charity or 
humility to stoop to an evenness and consideration 
of their brethren of equal natures, though of un- 
equal fortunes, are persons, of all the world, most 
indisposed and removed from the understanding of 
spiritual excellencies, especially when they do not 
come clothed with advantages of the world, and of 
such beauties which they admire. God himself in 
poverty, comes in a prejudice to them that love 
riches, and simplicity is folly to crafty persons ;* a 
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mean birth isan ignoble stain, beggary is a scandal, 
and the cross an unanswerable objection. But the 
angel’s moral in the circumstance of his address, 
and inviting the poor shepherds to Bethlehem, is, 
that none are fit to come to Christ but those, who 
are poor in spirit, despisers of the world, simple in 
their hearts, without craft and secular designs ; and 
therefore neither did the angel tell the story to 
Herod, nor to the scribes and Pharisees, whose am- 
bition had ends contradictory to the simplicity and 
poverty of the birth of Jesus. 

7. These shepherds when they conversed with 
angels, were ‘“‘ watching over their flocks by night ;” 
no revellers, but in a painful and dangerous em- 
ployment, the work of an honest calling, securing 
their folds against incursions of wild beasts, which 
in those countries are not seldom or unfrequent. 
And Christ being the great Shepherd, (and possibly, 
for the analogy’s sake, the sooner manifested to 
shepherds,) hath made his ministers overseers of 
their flocks, distinguished in their particular folds, 
and conveys the mysteriousness of his kingdom, first 
to the pastors, and by their ministry, to the flocks. 
But although all of them be admitted to the ministry, 
yet those only to the interior recesses and nearer 
imitations of Jesus, who are watchful over their 
flocks, assiduous in their labours, painful in their 
sufferings, present in the dangers of the sheep, 
ready to interpose their persons and sacrifice their 
lives; these are shepherds, who first converse with 
angels, and finally shall enter into the presence of 
the Lord. But, besides this symbol, we are taught 
in the significations of the letter, that he that is 
diligent in the business of an honest calling, is then 
doing service to God; and a work so pleasing to 
him, who hath appointed the sons of men to labour, 
that to these shepherds he made a return and re- 
compence, by the conversation of an angel; and 
hath advanced the reputation of an honest and a 
mean employment to such a testimony of accept- 
ance, that no honest person, though busied in 
meaner offices, may ever hereafter, in the estimation 
of Christ’s disciples, become contemptible. 

8. The signs, which the angel gave to discover 
the babe, were no marks of lustre and vanity; but 
they should find, 1. a babe, 2. swaddled, 3. lying 
in amanger: the first a testimony of his humility ; 
the second, of his poverty; the third, of his incom- 
modity and uneasiness; for Christ came to combat 
the whole body of sin, and to destroy every pro- 
vince of Satan’s kingdom; for these are direct an- 
tinomies to “the lusts of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of 116. Against the first, 
Christ opposed his hard and uneasy lodging ; 
against the second, the poorness of his swaddling- 
bands and mantle ; and the third is combated by the 
great dignation and descent of Christ, from a throne 
of majesty to the state of a sucking babe. And 
these are the first lessons he hath taught us for 
our imitation; which that we may the better do, 
as we must take him for our pattern, so also for our 
helper, and pray to the holy Child, and he will not 
only teach us, but also give us power and ability. 
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THE PRAYER. 


O blessed and eternal Jesu, at whose birth the 
quires of angels sang praises to God, and pro- 
claimed peace to men, sanctify my will and in- 
ferior affections; make me to be within the 
conditions of peace, that I be holy and mortified, 
a despiser of the world and exterior vanities, 
humble and charitable: that by thy eminent ex- 
ample I may be so fixed in the designs and pro- 
secution of the ends of God and a blissful eternity, 
that I be unmoved with the terrors of the world, 
unaltered with its allurements and seductions, not 
ambitious of its honour, not desirous of its fulness 
and plenty; but make me diligent in the employ- 
ment thou givest me, faithful in discharge of my 
trust, modest in my desires, content in the issues of 
thy providence; that in such dispositions I may 
receive and entertain visitations from heaven, and 
revelations of the mysteries and blisses evangeli- 
cal; that by such directions I may be brought into 
thy presence, there to see thy beauties and ad- 
mire thy graces, and imitate all thy imitable ex- 
cellencies, and rest in thee for ever; in this 
world, by the perseverance of a holy and comfort- 
able life, and in the world to come, in the par- 
ticipation of thy essential glories and felicities, O 
blessed and eternal Jesu! 


Considerations of the Epiphany of the Blessed Jesus 
by a Star, and the Adoration of Jesus by the 
Eastern Magi. 


1. Gop, who is the universal Father of all men, 
at the nativity of the Messias gave notice to it of 
all the world, as they were represented by the grand 
division of the Jews and gentiles; to the Jewish 
shepherds by an angel, to the Eastern magi by a 
star. For the gospel is of universal dissemination, 
not confined within the limits of a national prero- 
gative, but catholic and diffused. As God’s love 
was, so was the dispensation of it, “ without respect 
of persons ;” for all, being included under the curse 
of sim, were to him equal and indifferent, undistin- 
guishable objects of mercy. And Jesus, descended 
of the Jews, was also “ the expectation of the 
gentiles,” and therefore communicated to all: the 
grace of God being like the air we breathe; and 
“it hath appeared to all men,” ἃ saith St. Paul ; 
but the conveyances and communications of it were 
different, in the degrees of clarity and illustration. 
The angel told the shepherds the story of the 
nativity plainly and literally; the star invited the 
wise men by its rareness and supernatural appari- 
tion; to which also, as by a footpath, they had 
been led by the prophecy of Balaam. 

2. But here first the grace of God prevents us ; 
without him we can do nothing; he lays the first 
stone in every spiritual building, and then expects, 
by that strength he first gave us, that we make the 
superstructures. But as a stone, thrown into a 
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river, first moves the water, and disturbs its surface 
into a circle, and then its own force wafts the 
neighbouring drops into a larger figure by its pro- 
per weight; so is the grace of God the first prin- 
ciple of our spiritual motion ; and when it moves us 
into its own figure, and hath actuated and ennobled 
our natural powers by the influence of that first in- 
centive, we continue the motion, and enlarge the 
progress. But as the circle on the face of the wa- 
ters grows weaker, till it hath smoothed itself into 
a natural and even current, unless the force be re- 
newed or continued; so does all our natural endea- 
vour, when first set a-work by God’s preventing 
grace, decline to the imperfection of its own kind, 
unless the same force be made energetical and ope- 
rative, by the continuation and renewing of the 
same supernatural influence. 

3. And therefore the Eastern magi, being first 
raised up into wonder and curiosity by the appari- 
tion of the star, were very far from finding Jesus 
by such general and indefinite significations ; but 
then the goodness of God’s grace increased its own 
influence; for an inspiration from the Spirit of God 
admonished them to observe the star, showed the 
star, that they might find it, taught them to acknow- 
ledge it, instructed them to understand its purpose, 
and invited them to follow it, and never left them 
till they had found the holy Jesus. Thus also God 
deals with us. He gives us the first grace, and 
adds the second; he enlightens our understandings, 
and actuates our faculties, and sweetly allures us by 
the proposition of rewards, and wounds us with the 
arrows of his love, and inflames us with fire from 
heaven; ever giving us new assistances, or increas- 
ing the old, refreshing us with comforts, or arming 
us with patience ; sometimes stirring our affections 
by the lights held out to our understanding, some- 
times bringing confirmation to our understanding by 
the motion of our affections, till, by variety of means, 
we at last arrive at Bethlehem, in the service and 
entertainments of the holy Jesus; which we shall 
certainly do, if we follow the invitations of grace and 
exterior assistances, which are given us to instruct 
us, to help us, and to invite us, but not to force our 
endeavours and co-operations. 

4, As it was an unsearchable wisdom, so it was 
an unmeasurable grace of providence and dispensa- 
tion, which God did exhibit to the wise men; to 
them, as to all men, disposing the ministries of his 
grace sweetly, and by proportion to the capacities 
of the person suscipient. For God called the gen- 
tiles by such means, which their customs and learn- 
ing had made prompt and easy. For these magi 
were great philosophers and astronomers, and there- 
fore God sent a miraculous star, to invite and lead them 
to a new and more glorious light, the lights of grace 
and glory. And God so blessed them in following 
the star, to which their innocent curiosity and na- 
tional customs were apt to lead them, that their 
custom was changed to grace, and their learning 
heightened with inspiration; and God crowned all 
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with a spiritual and glorious event. It was not 
much unlike, which God did to the princes and di- 
viners among the Philistines, who sent the ark 
back with five golden emrods and five golden mice ; 
an act proportionable to the custom and sense of 
their nation and religion; yet God accepted their 
opinion and divination to the utmost end they de- 
signed it, and took the plagues of emrods and mice 
from them. For oftentimes the custom or the phi- 
losophy of the opinions of a nation are made instru- 
mental, through God’s acceptance, to ends higher 
than they can produce by their own energy and in- 
tendment. And thus the astrological divinations of 
the magi were turned into the order of a greater de- 
sign than the whole art could promise, their employ- 
ment being altered into grace, and nature into a mi- 
racle. But then, when the wise men were brought 
by this means, and had seen Jesus, then God 
takes ways more immediate and proportionable to 
the kingdom of grace; the next time, God speaks 
to them by an angel. For so is God’s usual man- 
ner, to bring us to him; first, by ways agreeable to 
us; and then to increase, by ways agreeable to him- 
self. And when he hath furnished us with new 
capacities, he gives new lights, in order to more 
perfect employments : and, “To him that hath, 
shall be given full measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, and running over ;” the eternal kindness 
of God being like the sea, which delights to run in 
its old channel, and to fill the hollownesses of the 
earth, which itself hath made, and hath once wa- 
tered. 

ὃ. This star, which conducted the wise men to 
Bethlehem, (if, at least, it was properly a star, and 
not an angel,) was set in its place to be seen by all ; 
but was not observed, or not understood, nor its 
message obeyed, by any but the three wise men. 
And indeed no man hath cause to complain of God, 
as if ever he would be deficient in assistances neces- 
sary to his service ; but first the grace of God sepa- 
rates us from the common condition of incapacity 
and indisposition, and then we separate ourselves 
one from another by the use or neglect of this grace; 
and God doing his part to us, hath cause to com- 
plain of us, who neglect that which is our portion 
of the work. And, however even the issues and 
the kindnesses of God’s predestination and antece- 
dent mercy do very much toward the making the 
grace to be effective of its purpose, yet the manner 
of all those influences and operations being moral, 
persuasive, reasonable, and divisible, by concourse 
of various circumstances, the cause and the effect 
are brought nearer and nearer, in various suscipi- 
ents; but not brought so close together, but that 
God expects us to do something towards it;° so 
that we may say, with St. Paul, “It is not I, but 
the grace of God that is with me.” And at the 
same time, when, by reason of our co-operation, we 
actuate and improve God’s grace, and become dis- 
tinguished from other persons more negligent under 
the same opportunities, God is he who also does 
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distinguish us by the proportions and circumstan- 
tiate applications of his grace to every singular ca- 
pacity ; that we may be careful not to neglect the 
grace, and yet to return the entire glory to God.4 

6. Although God, to second the generous design 
of these wise personages in their inquiry after the 
new prince, made the star to guide them through 
the difficulties of their journey; yet when they 
came to Jerusalem, the star disappeared; God so 
resolving to try their faith, and the activity of their 
desires; to demonstrate to them that God is the 
Lord of all his creatures, and a voluntary dispenser 
of his own favours, and can as well take them away 
as indulge them; and to engage them upon the use 
of ordinary means and ministries, when they are to 
be had: for now the extraordinary and miraculous 
guide for a time did cease; that they, being at Je- 
rusalem, might inquire of them, whose office and 
profession of sacred mysteries did oblige them to 
publish the Messias. For God is so great a lover 
of order,® so regular and certain an exactor of us 
to use those ordinary ministries of his own ap- 
pointing, that he, having used the extraordinary 
but as architects do frames of wood, to support the 
arches till they be built, takes them away when the 
work is ready, and leaves us to those other of his 
designation; and hath given such efficacy to these, 
that they are as persuasive and operative as a mira- 
cle; and St. Paul’s sermon would convert as many, 
as if Moses should rise from the grave. And now 
the doctrines of christianity have not only the same 
truth, but the same evidence and virtue also, they 
had in the midst of those prime demonstrations, 
extraordinary by miracle and prophecy, if men were 
equally disposed. 

7. When they were come to the doctors of the 
Jews, they asked confidently, and with great open- 
ness, under the ear and eye of a tyrant prince, 
bloody and timorous, jealous and ambitious, “ Where 
is he that is born King of the Jews ?” and so gave evi- 
dence of their faith, of their magnanimity, and fearless 
confidence and profession of it, and of their love of 
the mystery and object, in pursuance of which they 
had taken so troublesome and vexatious journeys : 
and besides that, they upbraided the tepidity and 
infidel baseness of the Jewish nation, who stood 
unmoved and unconcerned by all the circumstances 
of wonder, and stirred not one step to make inquiry 
after, or to visit, the new-born King; they also 
teach us to be open and confident in our religion 
and faith, and not to consider our temporal, when 
they once come to contest against our religious, 
interests. 

8. The doctors of the Jews told the wise men 
where Christ was to be born; the magi, they ad- 
dress themselves with haste to see him and to wor- 
ship, and the doctors themselves stir not; God not 
only serving himself with truth, out of the mouths 
of impious persons, but magnifying the recesses of 
his counsel, and wisdom, and predestination; who 

4 Θεοῦ δὲ δῶ 
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uses the same doctrine to glorify himself and to 
confound his enemies, to save the scholars and to 
condemn the tutors, to instruct one and upbraid 
the other; making it an instrument of faith, and a 
conviction of infidelity: the sermons of the doctors, 
in such cases, being like the spoils of beavers, sheep, 
and silk-worms, designed to clothe others, and are 
made the occasions of their own nakedness, and 
the causes of their death. But as it 15. a demon- 
stration of the Divine wisdom, so it is of human 
folly ; there being no greater imprudence in the 
world, than to do others’ advantage, and to neglect 
our own.! If thou doest well unto thyself, men 
will speak good of thee: but if thou be like a 
channel in a garden, through which the water runs 
to cool and moisten the herbs, but nothing for its 
own use; thou buildest a fortune to them upon the 
ruins of thine own house, while, “after thy preach- 
ing to others, thou thyself dost become a cast- 
away.” 

9. When the wise men departed from Jerusalem, 
the star again appeared, and they rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy: and, indeed, to new converts, 
and persons in their first addresses to the worship 
of God, such spiritual and exterior comforts are 
often indulged; because then God judges them to 
be most necessary, as being invitations to duty by 
the entertainments of our affections with such 
sweetnesses, which represent the glory of the re- 
ward, by the antepasts and refreshments dispensed 
even in the ruggedness of the way, and incommodi- 
ties of the journey. All other delights are the 
pleasures of beasts, or the sports of children; these 
are the antepasts, and preventions of the full feasts 
and overflowings of eternity. 

10. When they came to Bethlehem, and the 
star pointed them to a stable, they entered in; 
and being enlightened with a divine ray, proceed- 
ing from the face of the holy Child, and seeing 
through the cloud, and passing through the scandal 
of his mean lodging and poor condition, they bowed 
themselves to the earth; first giving themselves an 
oblation to this great King, then they made offer- 
ing of their gifts; for a man’s person is first ac- 
cepted, then his gift. God first regarded Abel, and 
then accepted his offermg: which we are best 
taught to understand by the present instance; for 
it means no more, but that all our outward services 
and oblations are made acceptable by the prior pre- 
sentation of an inward sacrifice. If we have first 
presented ourselves, then our gift is pleasant, as 
coming but to express the truth of the first sacri- 
fice; but if our persons be not first made a holo- 
caust to God, the lesser oblations of outward pre- 
sents are like sacrifices without salt and fire, no- 
thing to make them pleasant or religious. For all 
other senses of this proposition charge upon God 
the distinguishing and acceptation of persons, 
against which he solemnly protests: God regards 
no man’s person, but according to the doing of his 
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duty; but then God is said first to accept the per- 
son, and then the gift, when the person is first sanc- 
tified and given to God by the vows and habits of a 
holy life; and then all the actions of his religion are 
homogeneal to their principle, and accepted by the 
acceptation of the man. 

11. These magi presented to the holy Babe 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh, protesting their faith 
of three articles by the symbolical oblation; by 
gold, that he was a king; by incense, that he was a 
God; by myrrh, that he was a man. And the 
presents also were representative of interior virtues: 
the myrrh signifying faith, mortification, chastity, 
compunction, and all the actions of the purgative 
way of spiritual life; the incense signifying hope, 
prayer, obedience, good intention, and all the ac- 
tions and devotions of the illuminative; the giving 
the gold representing love to God and our neigh- 
bours, the contempt .of riches, poverty of spirit, 
and all the eminences and spiritual riches of the 
unitive life. And these oblations if we present 
to the holy Jesus, both our persons and our gifts 
shall be accepted, our sins shall be purged, our un- 
derstandings enlightened, and our wills united to this 
holy Child, and entitled to a communion of all his 
glories. 

12. And thus, in one view and two instances, 
God hath drawn all the world to himself by his Son 
Jesus, in the instance of the shepherds and the 
Arabian magi, Jews and gentiles, learned and un- 
learned, rich and poor, noble and ignoble; that 
in him ali nations, and all conditions, and all 
families, and all persons, might be blessed;% having 
called all by one star or other, by natural reason, 
or by the secrets of philosophy; by the revelations 
of the gospel, cr by the ministry of angels; by the 
illuminations of the Spirit, or by the sermons and 
dictates of spiritual fathers: and hath consigned 
this lesson to us, that we must never appear before 
the Lord empty, offering gifts to him, by the ex- 
penses or by the affections of charity; either the 
worshipping or the oblations of religion, either the 
riches of the world or the love of the soul: for if 
we cannot bring gold with the rich Arabians, we 
may, with the poor shepherds, come and “ kiss the 
Son, lest he be angry;” and in all cases come and 
“serve him with fear and reverence,” and spiritual 
rejoicings. 


THE PRAYER. 


Most holy Jesu, thou art the glory of thy people 
Israel, and a light to the gentiles, and wert 
pleased to call the gentiles to the adoration and 
knowledge of thy sacred person and laws, com- 
municating the inestimable riches of thy holy 
discipline to all, with an universal undistinguish- 
ing love; give unto us spirits docible, pious, 
prudent, and ductile, that no motion or invitation 
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of grace be ineffectual, but may produce excellent 


effects upon us, and the secret whispers of thy © 


Spirit may prevail upon our affections, in order to 
piety and obedience, as certainly as the loudest 
and most clamorous sermons of the gospel. 
Create in us such excellencies, as are fit to be 
presented to thy glorious Majesty; accept of 
the oblation of myself, and my entire services : 
but be thou pleased to verify my offering, and 
secure the possession to thyself, that the enemy 
may not pollute the sacrifice, or divide the gift, 
or question the title; but that-I may be wholly 
thine, and for ever, clarify my understanding, 
sanctify my will, replenish my memory with 
arguments of piety; then shall I present to thee 
an oblation rich and precious, as the treble gift 
of the Levantine princes. Lord, I am thine, 
reject me not from thy favour, exclude me not 
from thy presence: then shall I serve thee all 
the days of my life, and partake of the glories 


of thy kingdom in which thou reignest glori- — 


ously and eternally. Amen. 


SECTION V. 


Of the Circumcision of Jesus, and his Presentation τὰ 


the Temple. 


1. Anp now the blessed Saviour of the world 
began to do the work of his mission and our re- 
demption : and because man had prevaricated all the 
Divine commandments, to which all human nature 
respectively to the persons of several capacities was 
obliged, and therefore the whole nature was ob- 
noxious to the just rewards of its demerits; first, 
Christ was to put that nature he had assumed into 
a savable condition, by fulfilling his Father’s pre- 
ceptive will, and then to reconcile it actually, by 
suffering the just deservings of its prevarications. 
He therefore addresses himself to all the parts of 
an active obedience; ‘ and when eight days were 
accomplished for the cireumcising of the Child,” he 
exposed his tender body to the sharpness of the 
circumcising stone, and shed his blood in drops, 
giving an earnest of those rivers, which he did δὲ 
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terwards pour out for the cleansing all human ~ 


nature, and extinguishing the wrath of God. 

2. He that had no sin, nor was conceived by 
natural generation, could have no adherences to his 
soul or body, which needed to be pared away by a 
rite, and cleansed by a mystery; neither, indeed, do 


we find it expressed, that cireumcision *.was ordained — 


for the abolition or pardon of original sin, (it is m- 
deed presumed so,) but it was instituted to be a 
seal of a covenant between God and Abraham, and 


Et latet Justus quibusipse latro 
Vixit in antris. 
S. Pautinus in Reditu Nicetaz. 
2 Ὅς ποθ᾽ ἑῆς πάτρης ἐξήγαγε δῖον ᾿Αβραὰμ, : 
Αὐτὸς ἀπ᾽ οὐρανόϑεν κέλετ᾽ ἀνέρα παντὶ σὺν οἴκῳ 
Σάρκ᾽ ἀποσυλῆσαι πόσθης ἄπο᾽ καὶ ῥ᾽ ἐτέλεσσεν 
ΤΠ υ5Ὲ8. 1. ix. c. 22, Prepar. Evangel. 
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Abraham’s posterity, ‘a seal of the righteousness 
of faith,’ and therefore was not improper for him to 
suffer, who was the child of Abraham, and who was 
the Prince of the covenant, and “the Author and 
Finisher of that faith’ which was consigned to 
Abraham in circumcision. But so mysterious were 
all the actions of Jesus, that this one served many 
ends. For, 1. It gave demonstration of the verity 
of human nature. 2. Sohe began to fulfil the law. 
3. And took from himself the scandal of uncircum- 
cision, which would eternally have prejudiced the 
Jews against his entertainment and communion. 4. 
And then he took upon him that name, which de- 
clared him to be the Saviour of the world; which, 
as it was consummate in the blood of the cross, so 
it was inaugurated in the blood of circumcision: 
for “when the eight days were accomplished for 
circumcising of the Child, his name was called 
Jesus.” 

3. But this holy family, who had laid up their 
joys in the eyes and heart of God, longed, till they 
might be permitted an address to the temple, that 
there they might present the holy Babe unto his 
Father; and indeed that he, who had no other, 
might be brought to hisown house. For although, 
while he was a child, he did differ nothing from a 
servant, yet he was the Lord of the place: it was 
his Father’s house, and he was “ the Lord of all.” 
And therefore, ‘“ when the days of the purification 
were accomplished, they brought him to Jerusalem, 
to present him to the Lord,” to whom he was holy, 
as being the first-born; the “ first-born of his 
mother,” the “ only-begotten Son of his Father,” 
and “ the first-born of every creature.” And they 
“did with him according to the law of Moses, 
offering a pair of turtle doves” for his redemption. 

4. But there was no public act about this holy 
Child, but it was attended by something miraculous 
and extraordinary. And, at this instant, the Spirit 
of God directed a holy person into the temple, that 
he might feel the fulfilling of a prophecy made to 
himself, that he might, before his death, ‘“ behold 
the Lord’s Christ,” and embrace “ the glory and 
consolation of Israel, and the light of the gentiles,’’ 
in his arms: for old “ Simeon came by the Spirit 
into the temple; and when the parents brought in 
the child Jesus, then took he him up in his arms, 
and blessed God,” and prophesied, and spake glo- 
rious things of that Child, and things sad and glo- 
rious concerning his mother; that the “ Child was 
set for the rising and falling of many in Israel, for a 
sign that should be spoken against :’’ and the bit- 
terness of that contradiction should pierce the heart 
of the holy virgin-mother like a sword, that her joy 
at the present accidents might be attempered with 
present revelation of her future trouble, and the ex- 
cellent savour of being the mother of God might be 
crowned with the reward of martyrdom, and a 
mother’s love be raised up to an excellency great 
enough to make her suffer the bitterness of being 
transfixed with his love and sorrow as with asword. 

5. But old Anna, the prophetess, came also in, 
full of years and joy, and found the reward of her 
long prayers and fasting in the temple: the long- 
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looked-for redemption of Israel was πον in the tem- 
ple, and she saw with her eyes the Light of the 
World, the Heir of Heaven, the long-looked-for 
Messias, whom the nations had desired and ex- 
pected, till their hearts were faint, and their eyes 
dim, with looking farther, and apprehending greater 
distances. She also prophesied, “ and gave thanks 
unto the Lord. But Joseph and his mother mar- 
velled at those things which were spoken of him.” 


Ad SECTION V. 


Considerations upon the Circumcision of the holy 


Child Jesus. 


1. WueEn eight days were come, the holy Jesus was 
circumcised, and shed the first fruits of his blood ; 
offering them to God, like the prelibation of a sa- 
crifice, and earnest of the great seas of effusion de- 
signed for his passion, not for the expiation of any 
stain himself had contracted; for he was spotless 
as the face of the sun, and had contracted no wrinkle 
from the aged and polluted brow of Adam: but it 
was an act of obedience, and yet of choice and vo- 
luntary susception, to which no obligation had 
passed upon him in the condition of his own person. 
For, as he was included in the verge of Abraham’s 
posterity, and had put on the common outside of 
his nation, his parents had intimation enough to pass 
upon him the sacrament of the national covenant, 
and it became an act of excellent obedience: but 
because he was a person extraordinary, and ex- 
empt from the reasons of circumcision, and himself 
in person was to give period to the rite, therefore it 
was an act of choice in him, and in both the ca- 
pacities becomes a precedent of duty to us; in the 
first, of obedience ; in the second, of humility. 

2. But it is considerable, that the holy Jesus, 
who might have pleaded his exemption, especially 
in a matter of pain and dishonour, yet chose that 
way, which was more severe and regular; so teach- 
ing us to be strict in our duties, and sparing in the 
rights of privilege and dispensation. We pretend 
every indisposition of body to excuse us from penal 
duties, from fasting, from going to church; and in- 
stantly we satisfy ourselves with saying, “ God will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice ;᾽᾽ so making ourselves 
judges of our own privileges, in which commonly 
we are parties against God, and therefore likely to 
pass unequal sentence. Itis not an easy argument, 
that will bring us to the severities and rigours of 
duty; but we snatch at occasions of dispensation, 
and therefore possibly may mistake the justice of 
the opportunities by the importunities of our desires. 
However, if this too much easiness be, in any case, 
excusable from sin, yet, in all cases, it 1s an argu- 
ment of infirmity; and the regular observation of 
the commandment is the surer way to perfection. 
For not every inconvenience of body is fit to be 
pleaded against the inconvenience of losing spiritual 
advantages, but only such, which upon prudent ac- 
count does intrench upon the laws of charity; or 
such, whose consequent is likely to be impediment 
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of a duty in a greater degree of loss, than the present 
omission. For the spirit being in many perfections 
more eminent than the body, all spiritual improve- 
ments have the same proportions; so that, if we 
were just estimators of things, it ought not to be less 
than a great incommodity to the body, which we 
mean to prevent by the loss of a spiritual benefit, or 
the omission of aduty: he were very improvident, 
who would lose a finger for the good husbandry of 
saving a ducat ; and it would be an unhandsome ex- 
cuse from the duties of repentance, to pretend care 
of the body. The proportions and degrees of this 
are so nice, and of so difficult determination, that 
men aremore apt to untie the girdle of discipline 
with the loose hands of dispensation and excuse, 
than to strain her too hard by the strictures and 
bindings of severity ; but the error were the surer 
on this side. 

3. The blessed Jesus refused not the signature 
of this bloody covenant, though it were the cha- 
racter of a sinner; and did sacramentally rescind 
the impure reliques of Adam, and the contractions 


of evil customs; which was the greatest descent of | 


humility that is imaginable, that he should put 
himself to pain to be reckoned amongst sinners, and 
to have their sacraments and their protestations, 
though his innocence was purer than the flames of 
cherubim. But we use arts to seem more righteous 
than we are, desiring rather to be accounted holy, 
than to be so; as thinking the vanity of reputation 
more useful to us, than the happiness of a remote 
and far distant eternity. But if (as it is said) cir- 
cumcision was ordained, besides the signing of the 
covenant, to abolish the guilt of original sin, we 
are willing to confess that; it being no act of hu- 
miliation to confess a crime, that all the world is 
equally guilty of, that could not be avoided by our 
timeliest industry, and that serves us for so many 
ends in the excuse and minoration of our actual 
impieties : so that, as Diogenes trampled upon 
Plato’s pride with a greater fastuousness and hu- 
morous ostentation ; so we do with original sin, 
declaim against it bitterly, to save the others harm- 
less, and are free in the publication of this, that we 
may be instructed how to conceal the actual. The 
blessed Jesus had in him no principle of sin, ori- 
ginal nor actual; and therefore this designation of 
his, in submitting himself to the bloody covenant of 
circumcision, which was a just express and sacra- 
mental abscission of it, was an act of glorious hu- 
mility; yet our charging of ourselves so promptly 
with Adam’s fault, whatever truth it may have in 
the strictness of theology, hath (forsitan) but an 
ill end in morality; and so I now consider it, with- 
out any reflection upon the precise question. 

4. For though the fall of Adam lost to him all 
those supernatural assistances, which God put into 
our nature by way of grace; yet it is by accident, 
that we are more prone to many sins than we are 
to virtue. Adam’s sin did discompose his under- 


ἃ Tovs παλαιοὺς καὶ ἐγγὺς ϑεῶν γεγονότας, βελτίστους 
τε ὄντας φύσει, καὶ τὸν ἄριστον ἐζηκότας βίον, ὡς χρυσοῦν 
γένος vout{soSar.—Porpuyr. lib. iv. de non Esu Ani- 
malhium., 
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standing and affections; and every sin we do, does 
still make us more unreasonable, more violent, more 
sensual, more apt still to the multiplication of the 
same or the like actions: the first rebellion of the 
inferior faculties against the will and understand- 
ing, and every victory the flesh gets over the spirit, 
makes the inferior insolent, strong, tumultuous, do- 
mineering, and triumphant, upon the proportionable 
ruins of the spirit, blinding our reason and binding 
our will; and all these violations of our powers are 
increased by the perpetual ill customs, and false 
principles, and ridiculous guises of the world; 
which make the later ages to be worse than the 
former,* unless some other accident do intervene, to 
stop the ruin and declension of virtue; such as are 
God’s judgments, the sending of prophets, new im- 
position of laws, messages from heaven, diviner in- 
stitutions, such as in particular was the great disci- 
pline of christianity. And even in this sense here is 
origination enough for sin, and impairing of the rea- 
sonable faculties of human souls, without charging 
our faults upon Adam. 

5. But besides this, God, who hath propounded 
to man glorious conditions, and designed him to an 
excellent state of immortality, hath required of 
him such a duty, as shall put man to labour, and 
present to God a service of a free and difficult obe- 
dience. For therefore God hath given us laws, 
which come cross and are restraints to our natural 
inclinations, that we may part with something in 
the service of God which we value. For although 
this is nothing in respect of God, yet to man it is 
the greatest he can do. What thanks were it to 
man to obey God in such things, which he would 
do, though he were not commanded? But to leave 
all our own desires, and to take up objects of God’s 
propounding, contrary to our own, and desires 
against our nature, this is that, which God design- 
ed as a sacrifice of ourselves to him. And, there- 
fore, God hath made many of his laws to be pro- 
hibitions in the matter of natural -pleasure, and 
restraints of our sensitive appetite. Now, this 
being become the matter of Divine laws, that we 
should, in many parts and degrees, abstain from 
what pleases our senses, by this supervening acci- 


dent it happens, that we are very hardly weaned © 


from sin, but most easily tempted to a vice. And 
then we think we have reason to lay the fault upon 
original sin, and natural aversation from goodness, 
when this inclination to vice is but accidental, and 
occasional upon the matter and sanction of the 
laws. Our nature is not contrary to virtue, for the 
laws of nature and right reason do not only oblige 
us, but incline us to it; but the instances of some 
virtues are made to come cross to our nature, that 
is, to our natural appetites; by reason of which it 
comes to pass, that (as St. Paul says) “we are by 
nature the children of wrath;’’* meaning, that, by 
our natural inclinations, we are disposed to contra- 
dict those laws which lay fetters upon them, we are 


b Τοιοῦτος μὲν οὖν ὁ τοῖς λογικοῖς γένεσι ἐνοσιούμενος 
ὕρκος, μὴ παραβαίνειν ὑπ᾽ ἀντῶν [Θεοῦ] διορισϑέντας νόμους. 
-- Ητεποο. 
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apt to satisfy the lusts of the flesh; for in these he 
there instanees. 

6. But in things intellectual and spiritual, where 
neither the one nor the other satisfy the sensual 
part, we are indifferent to virtue or to vice; and, when 
we do amiss, it is, wholly, and in all degrees, inex- 
cusably our own fault. In the old law, when it was 
a duty to swear by the God of Israel in solemn 
causes, men were apt enough to swear by him only; 
and that sometimes the Israelites did swear by 
the queen of heaven, it was by the ill example and 
desires to comply with the neighbour nations, 
whose daughters they sometimes married, or whose 
arms they feared, or whose friendship they desired, 
or with whom they did negociate. It is indifferent 
to us to love our fathers, and to love strangers, ac- 
cording as we are determined by custom or educa- 
tion. Nay, for so much of it as is natural and 
original, we are more inclined to love them than to 
disrepute them; and if we disobey them, it is when 
any injunction of theirs comes cross to our natural 
desires and purposes. But if, from our infancy, we 
be told concerning a stranger, that he is our father, 
we frame our affections to nature, and our nature to 
custom and education, and are as apt to love him 
who is not, and yet is said to be, as him who is 
said not to be, and yet indeed is, our natural father. 

7. And in sensual things, if God had com- 
manded polygamy or promiscuous concubinate, or 
unlimited eatings and drinkings, it is not to be sup- 
posed but that we should have been ready enough to 
have obeyed God in all such impositions: and the 
sons of Israel never murmured, when God bade 
them borrow jewels and ear-rings, and spoil the 
Egyptians. But because God restrained these de- 
sires, our duties are the harder, because they are 
fetters to our liberty, and contradictions to those 
natural inclinations, which also are made more ac- 
tive by evil custom and unhandsome educations. 
From which premises we shall observe, in order to 
practice, that sin creeps upon us in our education so 
tacitly and undiscernibly,‘ that we mistake the cause 
of it, and yet so prevalently and effectually, that we 
judge it to be our very nature, and charge it upon 
Adam, to lessen the imputation upon us, or to in- 
crease the license or the confidence, when every one 
of us is the Adam, the “ man of sin,” and the parent 
of our own impurities. For it is notorious, that our 
own iniquities do so discompose our naturals, and 
evil customs and examples do so encourage impiety, 
and the law of God enjoins such virtues, which do 


¢ Non enim nos tarditatis natura damnavit, sed ultra nobis 
quod oportebat indulsimus: itd non tam ingenio nos illi su- 
perarunt quam proposito.—QuINCTIL. 

Ξενοκράτης φησὶν, ἐυδαίμονα εἶναι Tov τὴν ψυχὴν ἔχοντα 
σπουδαίαν, ταύτην γὰρ ἑκάστῳ εἶναι daimova.—ARIST. ii. 
Top. ο. 3. } 

i ἔφη, ws ἦθος ἀνθρώπω daiuwv.—Stos. Serm. 

οὐ  ————— Denique teipsum 

Concute, numque tibi vitiorum inseverit olim 
Natura, aut etiam consuetudo mala: namque 
Neglectis urenda filix innascitur agris. 
᾿ Horar. 

_Anté palatum eorum quam os instituimus. Gaudemus, 
si quid licentitis dixerint. Verba ne Alexandrinis quidem 
permittenda deliciis risu et osculo exeipimus. Fit ex his con- 
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violence to nature, that our proclivity to sin is oc- 
casioned by the accident, and is caused by our- 
selves; whatever mischief Adam did to us, we do 
more to ourselves. We are taught to be revenge- 
ful in our cradles, and are taught to strike our 
neighbour, as a means to still our frowardness, and 
to satisfy our wranglings. Our nurses teach us to 
know the greatness of our birth, or the riches of 
our inheritance; or they learn us to be proud, or to 
be impatient, before they learn us to know God, or 
to say our prayers. And then, because the use of 
reason comes at no definite time, but insensibly and 
divisibly, we are permitted such acts with impunity 
too long; deferring to repute them to be sins, till 
the habit is grown strong, natural, and masculine. 
And because from the infancy it began in inclina- 
tions, and tender overtures, and slighter actions, 
Adam is laid in the fault, and original sin did all: 
and this clearly we therefore confess,’ that our 
faults may seem the less, and the misery be pre- 
tended natural, that it may be thought to be irre- 
mediable, and therefore we not engaged to endeavour 
a cure; so that the confession of our original sin is 
no imitation of Christ’s humility in suffering cir- 
cumcision, but too often an act of pride, careless- 
ness, ignorance, and security. 

8. At the circumcision, his parents imposed the 
holy name told to the Virgin by the angel, “ his name 
was called Jesus ;” a nameabove every name. For, 
in old times, God was known by names of power, of 
nature, of majesty. But his name of mercy was re- 
served till now, when God did purpose to pour out 
the whole treasure of his mercy by the mediation 
and ministry of his holy Son. And because God 
gave to the holy Babe the name, in which the trea- 
sures of mercy were deposited, and exalted “ this 
name above all names,” we are taught that the 
purpose of his counsel was, to exalt and magnify his 
mercy above all his other works; he being delighted 
with this excellent demonstration of it, in the mission, 
and manifestation, and crucifixion, of his Son; he 
hath changed the ineffable name into a name utter- 
able by man, and desirable by all the world; the 
majesty is all arrayed in robes of mercy, the tetra- 
grammaton,’ or adorable mystery of the patriarchs, 
is made fit for pronunciation and expression, when 
it becometh the name of the Lord’s Christ. And 
if Jehovah be full of majesty and terror, the name 
Jesus is full of sweetness and mercy. It is God 
clothed with circumstances of facility, and oppor- 
tunities of approximation. The great and highest 
suetudo, deinde natura. Discunt hec miseri, antequam sciunt 
vitia esse.—QuINCTIL. lib. i. 6. 2. 

Tanta est corruptela male consuetudinis, ut ab ea tanquam 

igniculi extinguantur ἃ natura dati, exorianturque et confir- 
mentur contraria vitia.—Cicrro, 3. T. Q. 2. 
: Εἰώσασι γὰρ οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν ἀνθρώπων, οὐχ οὕτως 
ETALWELY και τιμᾶν TOUS EK τῶν πατερῶν των ευοοκιμουντῶν 
γεγονότας, ὡς τοὺς ἐκ τῶν δυσκόλων καὶ χαλεπῶν, ἤνπερ 
φαίνωνται μηδὲν ὅμοιοι τοῖς γονεῦσιν ὄντες.- ἰ9ΟΟΒΑΤΕ5 Ep, 
Timoth. 

& Nomen enim Jesu Hebraicé prolatum nihil aliud est nisi 
Τετραγράμματον vocatum per Schin. Videat, cui animus 
est, multa de mysterio hujus nominis apud Galatinum. Ad 
eundem sensum fuit vaticinium Sibylle : 

Ai) τότε γὰρ μεγάλοιο Θεοῦ τοῖς ἀνπρώποισιν 
Ἥξει σαρκοφόρος, ϑνητοῖς ὁμοιούμενος ἐν γῇ; 
Τέσσαρα φωνήεντα φέρων, τὸ δ᾽ ἄφωνον ἐν αὐτῷ. 
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name of God could not be pronounced truly, till it 
came to be finished with a guttural, that made up 
the name given by this angel to the holy Child; 
nor God received or entertained by men, till he was 
made human and sensible, by the adoption of a 
sensitive nature, like vowels pronunciable by the 
intertexture of a consonant. Thus was his person 
made tangible, and his name utterable, and _ his 
mercy brought home to our necessities, and the 
mystery made explicate, at the circumcision of this 
holy Babe. 

9. But now God’s mercy was at full sea, now 
was the time when God made no reserves to the 
effusion of his mercy. For to the patriarchs, and 
persons of eminent sanctity and employment in the 
elder ages of the world, God, according to the de- 
grees of his manifestation or present purpose, would 
give them one letter of this ineffable name. For 
the reward, that Abraham had in the change of his 
name, was, that he had the honour done him to 
have one of the letters of Jehovah put into it; and 
so had Joshua, when he was a type of Christ, and 
the prince of the Israelitish armies: and when 
God took away" one of these letters, it was a curse. 
But now he communicated all the whole name to 
this holy Child, and put a letter more to it, to signify 
that he was the glory of God, “ the express image 
of his Father’s person,” God eternal; and then 
manifested to the world in his humanity, that ail 
the intelligent world, who expected beatitude, and 
had treasured all their hopes in the ineffable name 
of God, might find them all, with ample returns, in 
this name of Jesus, which God “hath exalted 
above every name,” even above that, by which God, 
in the Old Testament, did represent the greatest 
awfulness of his majesty. This miraculous name 
is above all the powers of magical enchantments, 
the nightly rites of sorcerers, the secrets of Mem- 
phis, the drugs of Thessaly, the silent and myste- 
᾿ rlous murmurs of the wise Chaldees, and the spells 
of Zoroastres. This is the name, at which the 
devils did tremble, and pay their enforced and in- 
voluntary adorations, by confessing the divinity, and 
quitting their possessions and usurped habitations. 
If our prayers be made in this name, God opens the 
windows of heaven, and rains down benediction: 
at the mention of this name, the blessed apostles, 
and Hermione, the daughter of St. Philip, and 
Philotheus, the son of Theophila, and St. Hilarion, 
and St. Paul the Eremite, and innumerable other 
lights, who followed hard after the Sun of righte- 
ousness, wrought great and prodigious miracles: 
‘‘ Signs and wonders and healings were done by the 
name of the holy Child Jesus.”’ This is the name, 
which we should engrave in our hearts, and write 
upon our foreheads, and pronounce with our most 
harmonious accents, and rest our faith upon, and 
place our hopes in, and love with the overflowings 
of charity, and joy, and adoration. And as the re- 
velation of this name satisfied the hopes of all the 
world, so it must determine our worshippings, and 
the addresses of our exterior and interior religion ; 
it being that name, whereby God and God’s mercies 
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are made presential to us, and proportionate objects 
of our religion and affections. 


THE PRAYER. 


Most holy and ever blessed Jesu, who art infinite 
in essence, glorious in mercy, mysterious in thy 
communications, affable and presential in the 
descents of thy humanity; I adore thy glorious 
name, whereby thou hast shut up the abysses, and 
opened the gates of heaven, restraining the power 
of hell, and discovering and communicating the 
treasures of thy Father’s mercies. O Jesu, be 
thou a Jesus unto me, and save me from the 
precipices and ruins of sin, from the expresses of 
thy Father’s wrath, from the miseries and insuf- 
ferable torments of accursed spirits, by the 
power of thy majesty, by the sweetnesses of thy 
mercy, and sacred influences and miraculous 
glories of thy name. I adore and worship thee 
in thy excellent obedience and humility, who 
hast submitted thy innocent and spotless flesh to 
the bloody covenant of circumcision. Teach me 
to practise so blessed and holy a precedent, that. 
I may be humble, and obedient to thy sacred 
laws, severe and regular in my religion, mortified 
in my body and spirit, of circumcised heart and 
tongue; that what thou didst represent in symbol 
and mystery, I may really express in the exhi- 
bition of an exemplar, pious, and mortified life, 
cutting off all excrescences of my spirit, and 
whatsoever may minister to the flesh, or any of 
its ungodly desires; that now thy holy name is 
called upon me, I may do no dishonour to the 
name, nor scandal to the institution, but may 
do thee honour and worship, and adorations of a 
pure religion, O most holy and _ ever-blessed 
Jesu. Amen. 


DISCOURSE II. 
Of the Virtue of Obedience. 


1. Tuere are certain excellencies, either of habit 
or consideration, which spiritual persons use to call 
general ways; being a dispersed influence into all 
the parts of good life, either directing the single 
actions to the right end, or managing them with 
right instruments, and adding special excellencies 
and formalities to them, or morally inviting to the 
repetition of them. But they are like the general 
medicaments in physic, or the prime instruments in 
mathematical disciplines: such as are the considera- 
tion of the Divine presence, the example of Jesus, 
right intention ; and such also is the virtue of obe- 
dience, which perfectly unites our actions to God, 
and conforms us to the Divine will, which is the 


original of goodness; and sanctifies and makes a 


man an holocaust to God, which contains in it 
eminently all other graces, but especially those 
graces, whose essence consists in a conformity of a 
part or the whole (such are faith, humility, pa- 
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tience, and charity); which gives quietness and 
tranquillity to the spirit, and is an antepast of Pa- 
radise (where their jubilee is the perpetual joys 
of obedience, and their doing is the enjoying the 
Divine pleasure); which adds an excellency and 
lustre to pious actions, and hallows them which are 
indifferent, and lifts up some actions from their un- 
hallowed nature, to circumstances of good and of 
acceptation. If aman says his prayers, or com- 
municates out of custom, or without intuition of 
the precept and Divine commandment, the act is 
like a ship returning from her voyage without her 
venture and her burden, as unprofitable as without 
stowage. But if God commands us either to eat or 
to abstain, to sleep or to be waking, to work or to 
keep a sabbath; these actions, which are naturally 
neither good nor evil, are sanctified by the obe- 
dience, and ranked amongst actions of the greatest 
excellency. And this also was it which made 
Abraham’s offer to kill his son, and the Israelites’ 
spoiling the Egyptians, to become acts laudable, 
and not unjust: they were acts of obedience, and 
therefore had the same formality and essence with 
actions of the most spiritual devotions. God’s com- 
mand is all our rule for practice; and our obedience, 
united to the obedience of Jesus, is all our title to 
acceptance. 

ὦ. But by obedience, I do not here mean the 
exterior execution of the work; for so, obedience 
is no grace, distinct from the acting any or all the 
commandments : but besides the doing of the thing, 
(for that also must be presupposed,) it is a sacrifice 
of our proper will to God, a choosing the duty, be- 
cause God commands it. For beastg also carry 
burdens, and do our commands, by ‘compulsion; 
and the fear of slaves, and the rigour of task-mas- 
ters, made the number of bricks to be completed, 
when Israel groaned, and cried to God for help. 
But sons, that labour under the sweet paternal re- 
giment of their fathers, and the influence of love, 
they love the precept, and do the imposition, with 
the same purposes and compliant affections, with 
which the fathers made it. When Christ com- 
manded us to renounce the world, there were some, 
that did think it was a hard saying, and do so still; 
and the young rich man forsook him upon it: but 
Ananias and Sapphira, upon whom some violences 
were done by custom, or the excellent sermons of 
the apostles, sold their possessions too; but it was 
so against their will, that they retained part of it. 
But St. Paul did not only forsake all his secular for- 
tunes, but “counted all to be dross, that he might 
gain Christ ;” he gave his will, made an offertory 
of that, as well as of his goods, choosing the act 
which was enjoined. This was the obedience the 
holy Jesus paid to his heavenly Father, so voluntary, 
that it was “meat to him to do his Father’s will.” ἃ 

3. And this was intended always by God, “My 
son, give thy heart;” and particularly by the holy 
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Jesus: for, in the saddest instance of all his pre- 
cepts, even that of suffering persecution, we are 
commanded to “rejoice, and to be exceeding glad.” 
And so did those holy martyrs, in the primitive 
ages, who upon just grounds, when God’s glory, or 
the edification of the church, had interest in it,> 
offered themselves to tyrants, and dared the vio- 
lence of the most cruel and bowelless hangmen. 
And this is the best oblation we can present to 
God. “To offer gold,° is a present fit to be made 
by young beginners in religion, not by men in 
christianity ; yea, Crates the Theban threw his 
gold away, and so did Antisthenes: but to offer 
our will to God, to give ourselves, is the act of an 
apostle, the proper act of christians.” And there- 
fore, when the apostles made challenge of a reward 
for leaving all their possessions, Christ makes no 
reply to the instance, nor says, “ You who have 
left all;’’ but, ‘“ You who have followed me in the 
regeneration, shall sit upon twelve thrones, and 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel: meaning, that 
the quitting the goods was nothing; but the obe- 
dience to Christ, that they followed Jesus in the 
regeneration, going themselves in pursuit of him, 
and giving themselves to him, that was it which 
entitled them to a throne. 

4. And this, therefore, God enjoins, that our 
offerings to him may be entire and complete; that 
we pay him a holocaust; that we do his work 
without murmuring; and that his burden may be- 
come easy, when it is borne up by the wings of 
love and alacrity of spirit. For, in effect, this obe- 
dience of the will is, in true speaking and strict 
theology, nothing else but that charity, which 
gives excellency to alms, and energy to faith, and 
acceptance to all graces. But I shall reduce this 
to particular and more minute considerations. 

ὃ. First: We shall best know, that our will is in 
the obedience, by our prompt undertaking, by our 
cheerful managing, by our swift execution; for all 
degrees of delay are degrees of immorigerousness 
and unwillingness. And since time is extrinsical 
to the act, and alike to every part of it, nothing 
determines an action but the opportunity without, 
and the desires and willingness within. And there- 
fore he who deliberates beyond his first oppor- 
tunity, and exterior determination and appointment 
of the act, brings fire and wood, but wants a lamb 
for the sacrifice; and unless he offer up his Isaac, 
his beloved will, he hath no ministry prepared for 
God’s acceptance. He that does not repent to-day, 
puts it to the question, whether he will repent at 
all or no. He that defers restitution, when all! the 
circumstances are fitted, is not yet resolved upon 
the duty. And when he does it, if he does it 
against his will, he does but do honorary penance 
with a paper upon his hat, and a taper in his hand; 
it may satisfy the law, but not satisfy his con- 
science ; it neither pleases himself, and less pleases 
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God. A sacrifice without a heart was a sad and 
ominous presage in the superstition of the Roman 
augurs, and so it is in the service of God; for 
what the exhibition of the work is to man, that the 
presentation of the will is to God. It is but a cold 
charity to a naked beggar to say, “ God help thee,” 
and do nothing ; give him clothes, and he feels your 
charity. But God, who is the searcher of the 
heart, his apprehension of actions relative to him is 
of the inward motions and addresses of the will; 
and, without this, our exterior services are like the 
paying of a piece of money, in which we have de- 
faced the image ; it is not current. 

6. Secondly: But besides the willingness to do 
the acts of express command, the readiness to do 
the intimations and tacit significations of God’s 
pleasure is the best testimony in the world, that 
our will is in the obedience. Thus did the holy 
Jesus undertake a nature of infirmity, and suffer a 
death of shame and sorrow, and became obedient 
from the circumcision even unto the death of the 
cross; not staying for a command, but because it 
was his Father’s pleasure mankind should be re-. 
deemed. For, before the susception of it, he was 
not a person subjicible to a command: it was 
enough, that he understood the inclinations and 
designs of his Father’s mercies. And therefore God 
hath furnished us with instances of uncommanded 
piety to be a touchstone of our obedience. He that 
does but his endeavour about the express com- 
mands, hath a bridle in his mouth, and is restrained 
by violence ; but a willing spirit is like a greedy 
eye, devours all it sees, and hopes to make some 
proportionable returns and compensations of duty 
for his infirmity, by taking in the intimations of 
God’s pleasure. When God commands chastity, he 
that undertakes a holy celibate, hath great obedi- 
ence to the command of chastity. God bids us give 
alms of our increase; he obeys this with great 
facility, that “ sells all his goods, and gives them to 
the pocr.” And, provided our hastiness to snatch 
at too much, does not make us let go our duty, like 
the indiscreet loads of too forward persons, too big, 
or too inconvenient and uncombined, there is not in 
the world a greater probation of our prompt obe- 
dience, than when we look farther than the precise 
duty, swallowing that and more with our ready and 
hopeful purposes; nothing being so able to do mira- 
cles as love, and yet nothing being so certainly ac- 
cepted as love, though it could do nothing in pro- 
ductions and exterior ministries. 

7. Thirdly: But God requires that our obedience 
should have another excellency to make it a becom- 
ing present to the Divine acceptance; our under- 
standing must be sacrificed too, and become an in- 
gredient of our obedience. We must also believe, 
that whatsoever God commands, is most fitting to 
be commanded, is most excellent in itself, and the 
best for us to do. The first gives our affections and 
desires to God, and this also gives our reason, and is 
a perfection of obedience not communicable to the 
duties we owe to man. For God only is Lord 
of this faculty, and, being the fountain of all wisdom, 
therefore commands our understanding, because he 
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alone can satisfy it. We are bound to obey human 
laws, but not bound to think the laws we live under 
are the most prudent constitutionsin the world. But 
God’s commandments are not only “ ἃ lantern to our 
feet, and a light unto our paths,” but a rule to our 
reason, and satisfaction to our understandings; as 
being the instruments of our address to God, and 
conveyances of his grace, and manuductions to eter- 
nity. And therefore St. John Climacus defines obe- 
dience to be “an unexamined and unquestioned 
motion, a voluntary death and sepulture of the will, 
a life without curiosity, a laying aside our own dis- 
cretion in the midst of the riches of the most excel- 
lent understandings.” 

8. And certainly there is not in the world a 
greater strength against temptations, than is depo- 
sited in an obedient understanding ; because that only 
can regularly produce the same affections, it admits 
of fewer degrees, and an unfrequent alteration. But 
the actions proceeding from the appetite, as it is de- 
termined by any other principle than a satisfied un- 
derstanding, have their heightenings and their de- 
clensions, and their changes and mutations, according 
to a thousand accidents. Reason is more lasting 
than desire, and with fewer means to be tempted; 
but affections and motions of appetite, as they are 
procured by any thing, so may they expire by as 
great variety of causes. And therefore, to serve 
God by way of understanding, is surer, and in itself 
[unless it be by the accidental increase of degrees] 
greater, than to serve him upon the motion and prin- 
ciple of passions and desires; though this be fuller 
of comfort and pleasure than the other. When Lot 
lived amongst the impure Sodomites, where his 
righteous soul was in acontinual agony, he had few 
exterior incentives to a pious life, nothing to en- 
kindle the sensible flame of burning desires toward 
piety; but in the midst of all the discouragements of 
the world, nothing was left him but the way and 
precedency of a truly-informed reason and conscience. 
Just so is the way of those wise souls, who live in 
the midst of “a crooked and perverse generation:” 
where piety is out of countenance, where austerity is 
ridiculous, religion under persecution, no examples 
to lead us on; there the understanding is left to be 
the guide, and it does the work the surest; for this 


makes the duty of many to be certain, regular, and ἢ 


chosen, constant, integral, and perpetual: but this 
way is like the life ofan unmarried or a retired per- 
son, less of grief in it, and less of joy. But the way 
of serving God with the affections, and with the 
pleasures and entertainments of desires, is the way 
of the more passionate and imperfect, not in a man’s 
power to choose or to procure; but comes by a 
thousand chances, meeting with a soft nature, cre- 
dulous or weak, easy or ignorant, softened with fears, 
or invited by forward desires. 

9. Those that did live amidst the fervours of the 
primitive charity, and were warmed by their fires, 
grew inflamed by contact and vicinity to such burn- 
ing and shining lights. And they therefore grew 
to high degrees of piety, because then every man 
made judgment of his own actions by the propor- 
tions which he saw before him, and believed all de- 
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scents from those greater examples to be so many de- 
grees from the rule. And he that lives in a college 
of devout persons, will compare his own actions 
with the devotion and customs of that society, and 
not with the remissness of persons he hears of in 
story, but what he sees and lives with. But if we 
live in an age of indevotion, we think ourselves well 
assoiled if we be warmer than their ice; every 
thing, which is above our example, being eminent 
and conspicuous, though it be but like the light of 


a glow-worm, or the sparkling of a diamond, yet, if | 
I do not say there is more injustice or more malice 


it be in the midst of darkness, it is a goodly beauty. 
This I call the way of serving God by desires and 
affections: and this is altered by example, by public 
manners, by external works, by the assignment of 
offices, by designation of conventions for prayer, 
by periods and revolutions of times of duty, by 
hours and solenmities; so that a man shall owe his 
piety to these chances, which, although they are 
graces of God, and instruments of devotion, yet they 
are not always in our power; andtherefore they are 
but accidental ministers of a good life, and the least 
constant or durable. But when the principle of our 
piety is a conformity of our understanding to God’s 
laws; when we are instructed what to do, and 
therefore do it, because we are satisfied it is most 
excellent to obey God; this will support our piety 
against objections, lead it on in despite of disad- 
vantages: this chooses God with reason, and is not 
determined from without. And asit is in some de- 
gree necessary for all times, so itis the greatest 
security against the change of laws and princes, 
and religions and ages: when all the incentives of 
affections and exterior determinations of our piety 
shall cease, and perhaps all external offices, and 
“the daily sacrifice,’ and piety itself, shall fail 
from the face of the land; then the obedience, 
founded in the understanding, is the only lasting 
strength left us to make retreat to, and to secure 
our conditions. Thus, from the composition of the 
will and affections with our exterior acts of obedi- 
ence to God, our obedience is made willing, swift, 
and cheerful; but from the composition of the un- 
derstanding our obedience becomes strong, sincere, 
and persevering; and this is that which St. Paul 
ealls “our reasonable service.” 

10. Fourthly: To which if we add, that our 
obedience be universal, we have all the qualifica- 
tions which make the duty to be pious and prudent. 
The meaning is, that we obey God in all his sanc- 
tions, though the matter be in common account small 
and inconsiderable, and give no indulgence to our- 
selves to recede from the rule, in any matter what- 
soever. For the veriest minute of obedience is 
worth our attention, as being by God esteemed the 
trial of our obedience in a greater affair. “He 
that is unjust in a little, will be unjust in a 
greater,” ® said our blessed Saviour. And since to 
God all matter is alike, and no more accrues to him 


in an hecatomb than in a piece of gum, in an ascetic 


severity than in a secular life, God regards not the 
matter of a precept, but the obedience, which in all 
instances is the same; and he that will prevaricate, 
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when the matter is trifling, and, by consequence, 
the temptations to it weak and impotent, and soon 
confuted, will think he may better be excused, 
when the temptations are violent and importunate ; 
as it commonly happens in affairs of greater im- 
portance. He that will he to save sixpence, will 
not stick at it when a thousand pound is the 
purchase; and possibly there is more contempt and 
despite done to the Divine authority, when we dis- 
obey it in such particulars, wherein the obedience 
is most easy, and the temptations less troublesome. 


in a small disobedience thanin a greater; but there 
is either more contempt, or more negligence and 
dissolution of discipline, than in the other. 

11. And it is no small temptation of the devil, 
soliciting of us not to be curious of scruples and 
grains, not to disturb our peace for lighter disobe- 
diences; persuading us that something must be in- 
dulged to public manners, something to the civilities 
of society, something to nature, and to the ap- 
proaches of our passions, and the motions of our 
first desires; but that “we be not over-righteous.” 
And true it is, that sometimes such surreptions 
and smaller indecencies are therefore pardoned, 
and lessened almost to anullity, because they 
dwell in the confines of things lawful and honest, 
and are not so notorious as to be separated from 
permissions by any public, certain, and universal 
cognizance; and therefore may pass upon a good 
man, sometimes without observation. But it is a 
temptation, when we think of neglecting them by 
a predetermined incuriousness, upon pretence they 
are small. But this must be reduced to more 
regular conclusions. 

12. First: Although smaller disobediences ex- 
pressed in slight misbecoming actions, when they 
come by surprise and sudden invasion, are, through 
the mercies of God, dashed in the very approach, 
their bills of accusation are thrown out, and they 
are not esteemed as competent instruments of sepa- 
ration from God’s love; yet when a smaller sin 
comes by design, and is acted with knowledge and 
deliberation, (for then it is properly an act of dis- 
obedience,) “ malitia supplet defectum etatis,” the 
malice of the agent heightens the smallness of the 
act, and makes up the iniquity. To drink liberally 
once, and something more freely than the strict 
rules of christian sobricty and temperance permit, 
is pardoned easier, when without deliberation and 
by surprise the person was abused, who intended 
not to transgress a minute, but by little and little was 
mistaken in his proportions: but if a man by design 
shall estimate his draughts and his good fellowship, 
and shall resolve upon a little intemperance, think- 
ing, because it is not very much, it is therefore none 
at all, that man hath mistaken himself into a crime; 
and although a little wound upon the finger is very 
curable, yet the smallest prick upon the heart is 
mortal: so is a design and purpose of the smallest 
disobedience in its formality, as malicious and de- 
structive as in its matter it was pardonable and ex- 
cusable, 
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13. Secondly: Although every lesser disobedience, 
when it comes singly, destroys not the love of God ; 
(for, although it may lessen the habit, yet it takes 
not away its natural being, nor interrupts its accep- 
tation, lest all the world should in all instants of 
time be in a damnable condition ;) yet when these 
smaller obliquities are repeated, and no repentance 
intervenes, this repetition combines and unites the 
lesser till they be concentred, and by their ac- 
cumulation make a crime: and therefore a care- 
less reiterating, and an incurious walking in misbe- 
coming actions, is deadly and damnable in the re- 
turn, though it was not so much atthe setting forth. 
Every idle word is to be accounted for, but we hope 
in much mercy; and yet he that gives himself over 
to immoderate talking, will swell his account to a 
vast and mountainous proportion, and call ail the 
lesser escapes into a stricter judgment. He that 
extends his recreation an hour beyond the limits of 
christian prudence, and the analogy of its severity 
and employment, is accountable to God for that im- 
providence and waste of time; but he that shall 
misspend a day, and because that sin is not scan- 
dalous like adultery, or clamorous like oppression, 
or unusual like bestiality, or crying for revenge like 
detaining the portion of orphans, shall therefore 
misspend another day, without revocation of the 
first by an act of repentance and redemption of it, 
and then shall throw away a week, still adding to 
the former account upon the first stock, will at last 
be answerable for a habit of idleness, and will have 
contracted a vain and impertinent spirit. For sinee 
things, which in their own kind are lawful, become 
sinful by the degree; if the degree be heightened 
by intention, or become great, like a heap of sand 
by a coacervation of the innumerable atoms of dust, 
the actions are as damnable as any of the natural 
daughters and productions of hell, when they are 
entertained without scruple, and renewed without 
repentance, and continued without dereliction. 

14. Thirdly : Although some inadvertencies of 
our life and lesser disobedience accidentally be- 
come less hurtful, and because they are entailed 
upon the infirmities of a good man, and the less 
wary customs and circumstances of society, are also 
consistent with the state of grace; yet all affection» 
to the smallest sins becomes deadly and damnable. 
“He that loves his danger, shall perish in it,” 
saith the wise man; and every friendly entertain- 
ment of an indecency invites in a greater crime; 
for no mancan love a small sin, but there are in 
the greater crimes of its kind more desirable flat- 
teries, and more satisfactions*of sensuality, than in 
those suckers and sprigs of sin. At first, a little 
disobedience is proportionable to a man’s temper, 
and his conscience is not fitted to the bulk of a 
rude crime: but when a man hath accepted the 
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first insinuation of delight and swallowed it, that 
little sin is past, and needs no more to dispute for 
entrance; then the next design puts in, and stands 
in the same probability to succeed the first, and 
greater than the first had to make the entry. How- 
ever, to love any thing that God hates, is direct en- 
mity with him; and whatsoever the instance be, it 
is absolutely inconsistent with charity, and therefore 
incompetent with the state of grace. Sothat if the 
sin be small, it is not a small thing that thou hast 
given thy love to it; every such person perishes 
like a fool, cheaply and ingloriously.- 

15. Fourthly: But it also concerns the niceness 
and prudence of obedience to God, to stand at far- 
ther distance from a vice, than we usually attend 
to. For many times virtue and vice differ but one 
degree;' and the neighbourhood is so dangerous, 
that he who desires to secure his obedience and 
duty to God, will remove further from the danger. 
For there is a rule of justice, to which if one de- 
gree more of severity be added, it degenerates into 
cruelty; and a little more mercy is remissness, and 
want of discipline introduces licentiousness, and be- 
comes unmercifulness as to the public, and unjust 
as to the particular. Now this consideration is 
heightened, if we observe, that virtue and vice con- 
sist not in an indivisible point; but there is a lati- 
tude for either, which is not to be judged by any 
certain rules drawn from the nature of the thing, 
but to be estimated in proportion to the persons 
and other accidental circumstances. He that is 
burdened with a great charge, for whom he is 
bound, under a curse and the crime of infidelity, to 
provide, may go farther in the acquisition, and be 
more provident in the use of his money, than those 
persons for whom God hath made more ample pro- 
visions, and hath charged them with fewer burdens 
and engagements economical. And yet no man 
can say, that just beyond such a degree of care 
stands covetousness, and thus far on this side is 
carelessness; and a man may be in the confines of 
death before he be aware. Now, the only way to 
secure our obedience and duty in such cases, is to 
remove farther off, and not to dwell upon the con- 
fines of the enemy’s country. My meaning is, that 
it is not prudent nor safe for a man to do whatsoever 
he lawfully may do. 

16. For besides that we are often mistaken in 
our judgments concerning the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of actions, he that will do all that he 
thinks he may lawfully do, if ever he does change 
his station, and increase in giving himself liberty, 
will quickly arrive at doing things unlawful. It is 
good to keepa reserve of our liberty, and to restrain 
ourselves within bounds narrower than the largest 
sense of the commandment, that when our afiec- 
tions wander and enlarge themselves, (as some time 
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or other they will do,) then they may enlarge be- 
yond the ordinary, and yet be within the bounds of 
lawfulness. That of which men make a scruple 
and a question at first, after an habitual resolution 
of it, stirs no more; but then their question is of 
something beyond it. When a man hath accus- 
tomed himself to pray seven times a day, it will a 
little trouble his peace if he omits one or two of 
those times; but if it be resolved then, that he may 
please God with praying devoutly, though but thrice 
every day, after he hath digested the scruples of 
this first question, possibly some accidents may 
happen, that will put his conscience and reason to 
dispute, whether three times be indispensably ne- 
cessary : and still, if he be far within the bounds of 
lawfulness, ’tis well; but if he be at the margin of 
it, his next remove may be into dissolution and un- 
lawfulness. He that resolves to gain all that he may 
lawfully this year, it is odds but next year he will 
be tempted to gain something unlawfully. He that, 
because a man may be innocently angry, will never 
restrain his passion, in a little time will be intem- 
perate in his anger, and mistake both his object and 
the degree. Thus facetiousness and urbanity, en- 
tertained with an open hand, will turn into jestings 
that are uncomely. 

17. Ifyou will be secure, remove your tent, dwell 
farther off. God hath given us more liberty than 
we nay safely use; and although Godis so gracious 
as to comply much with our infirmities, yet if we do 
so too, as God’s goodness in indulging liberty to us 
was to prevent our sinning, our complying with our- 
selves will engage us in it: but if we imprison and 
confine our affections into a narrower compass, then 
our extravagancies may be imperfect, but will not 
easily be criminal. ‘The dissolution of a scrupulous 
and strict person is not into a vice, but into a less 
degree of virtue. He that makes a conscience of 
loud laughter, will not easily be drawn into the wan- 
tonness of balis and revellings, and the longer and 
more impure carnivals. This is the way to secure 
our obedience; and no men are so curious of their 
health as they that are scrupulous of the air they 
breathe in. 

But now, for our obedience to man, that hath dis- 
tinct considerations, and apart. 

18. First: All obedience to man is for God’s 
sake; for God, imprinting his authority upon the 
sons of men, like the sun reflecting upon a cloud, 
produces a parhelius, or a representation of his own 
glory, though in great distances and imperfection ; 
itis the Divine authority, though charactered upon a 
piece of clay, and imprinted upon a weak and imper- 
fectman. And therefore obedience to our superiors 
must be universal, in respect of persons, “ to all su- 
periors.” This precept is expressly apostolical: 
“ Be subject to every constitution and authority of 
man, for the Lerd’s sake.”! It is for God’s sake, 
and therefore to every one, “ Whether it be to the 
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king, as supreme, or to his ministers in subordina- 
tion.” That is for civil government. For ecclesi- 
astical, this: “ Obey them that have the rule over 
you, and submit yourselves; for they watch for your 
souls, as they that must give account.’”™ All, upon 
whom any ray of the Divine authority is imprinted, 
whether it be in greater or smailer characters, are, 
in proportion to their authority, to be obeyed; to all 
upon the same ground; for “there is no power but 
of God.’" §So that noinfirmity of person, no under- 
valuing circumstance, no exterior accident, is an ex- 
cuse for disobedience: and to obey the Divine 
authority, passing through the dictates of a wise, 
excellent, and prudent governor, but to neglect the 
impositions of a looser head, is to worship Christ only 
upon the mount Tabor, and in the glories of his 
transfiguration, and to despise him upon mount 
Calvary, and in the clouds of his inglorious and hum- 
ble passion: “ Not only to the good and gentle,” so 
St. Peter, “but to the harsh and rigid.’’° And it 
was by Divine Providence, that all those many and 
stricter precepts of obedience to governors in the 
New Testament were verified by instances of tyrants, 
persecutors, idolaters, and heathen princes; and for 
others amongst whom there was variety of disposi- 
tion, there is no variety of imposition, but all excuses 
are removed, and all kinds of governors drawn into 
the sanction and sacredness of authority. 

19. Secondly: Not only “to all governors,” but 
“in all things,’ we must obey. ‘ Children, obey 
your parents in all things:’”P and, “Servants, obey 
your masters in all things.” And this also is upon 
the same ground; do it “as unto Christ; as unto 
the Lord, and not unto men.” 4 But then this re- 
strains the universality of obedience, that it may run 
within its own channel; “as unto the Lord,” there- 
fore nothing against the Divine commandment. For 
if God speaks to us by man, transmitting laws for 
conservation of civil society, for ecclesiastical policy, 
for justice and personal advantages, for the interests 
of virtue and religion, for discountenancing of vice, 
we are to receive it with the same veneration as if 
God spake himself to us immediately. But because, 
by his terror upon mount Sinai, he gave testimony, 
how great favour it is to speak to us by the minis- 
tration of our brethren, it were a strange impu- 
dence, when we desire a proportionable and gentle 
instrument of Divine commands, we should, for this 
very proportion, despise the minister; like the frogs 
i the apologue, insulting upon their wooden king. 
But then, if any thing come contrary to a Divine 
law, know “ it is the voice of Jacob,” of the sup- 
planter, not of the right heir; and though we must 
obey man for God’s sake, yet we must never dis- 
obey God for man’s sake. In all things else we 
find no exception; but according as the superiors 
intend the obligation, and express it by the signa- 
ture of laws, customs, interpretations, permissions, 
and dispensations; that is, so far as the law is obli- 
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gatory in general, and not dispensed with in par- 
ticular, so far obedience is a duty in all instances of 
acts, where no sin is ingredient. 

20. Thirdly: And here also the smallness and 
cheapness of the duty does not tolerate disobedience ; 
for the despising the smallest injunction is an act of 
as formal and direct rebellion, as when the prevari- 
cation is in a higher instance. It is here as in Di- 
vine laws, but yet with some difference: for small 
things do so little co-operate to the end of human 
laws, that a smaller reason does, by way of interpre- 
tation and tacit permission, dispense, than can in a 
Divine sanction, though of the lowest offices. Be- 
cause God commands duties not for the end, to which 
they of themselves do co-operate; but to make 
sacred his authority ; and that we, by our obedience, 
may confess him to be Lord: but in human laws, 
the authority is made sacred, not primarily for it- 
self, but principally, that the laws, made in order to 
the conservation of societies, may be observed. So 
that, in the neglect of the smallest of Divine or- 
dinances, we as directly oppose God’s great purpose 
and intendment as in greater matters; God’s do- 
minion and authority (the conservation of which 
was his principal intention) is alike neglected : but, 
in omitting a human imposition of small concern- 
ment, the case is different ;* it is certain, there is 
not any considerable violence done to the public in- 
terest by a contemptible omission of a law: the 
thing is not small, if the commonwealth be not safe, 
and all her great ends secured: but if they be, then 
the authority is inviolate, unless a direct contempt 
were intended; for its being was in order to that 
end; not for itself, as it is in the case of Divine 
laws, but that the public interest be safe. 

21. And therefore, as great matters of human 
laws may be omitted for great reasons, so may 
smaller matters for smaller reasons, but never with- 
out reason: for, “causelessly” and “ contemptu- 
ously” are all one. But in the application of the 
particulars, either the laws themselves, or custom, 
or the prudence of a sincere righteous man, or of a 
wise and disinterested person, is to be the judge. 
But let no man’s confidence increase, from the 
smallness of the matter to a contempt of the authority ; 
for there are some sins whose malignity is acci- 
dentally increased by the slightness of the subject 
matter; such are blasphemy, perjury, and the con- 
tempt of authority. To blaspheme God for the loss 
of an asper or a penny, to be forsworn in judgment 
for the rescuing of a few maravides or a five-groats 
fine, is a worse crime than to be perjured for the 
saving ten thousand pounds; and to despise 
authority, when the obedience is so easy as the 
wearing of a garment or doing of a posture, is a 
greater and more impudent contempt, than to des- 
pise authority imposing a great burden of a more 
considerable pressure, where human infirmity may 
tempt to a disobedience, and lessen the crime. And 
let this caution also be inserted, that we do not at 
all neglect small impositions, if there be direct and 
signal injunction in the particular instance. For as 
a great body of lght, transmitting his rays 
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through a narrow hollowness, does, by that small 
pyramis, represent all the parts of its magnitude 
and glory; so it may happen, that a public interest, 
and the concernments of authority, and the peace of 
a church, and the integral obedience of the sub- 
jects, and the conservation of a community, may be 
transferred to us by an instance, in its own nature, 
inconsiderable ; such as are wearing of a cogni- 
zance, remembering of a word, carrying a branch in 
time of war, and things of the same nature: and 
therefore, when the hand of authority is stretched 
out and held forth upon a precept, and designs the 
duty upon particular reason, or with actual intu- 
ition; there is not the same facility of being dis- 
pensed with, as in the neglected and unconsidered 
instances of other duties. 

This only I desire to be observed; that if death, 
or any violent accident, imprisonment, loss of liveli- 
hood, or intolerable inconveniences, be made ac- 
cidentally consequent to the observing of a law 
merely human, the law binds not in the particular in- 
stance. No man is bound to be a martyr for a 
ceremony, or to die rather than break a canon, or 
to suffer confiscation of goods for the pertinacious 
keeping of a civil constitution. And it is not to be 
supposed, that a lawgiver would have decreed a 
rite, and bound the lives of the subjects to it, which 
are of a far greater value than a rite; not only be- 
cause it were tyrannical and unreasonable, but 
because the evil of the law were greater than the 
good of it; it were against the reason of all laws, and 
destroys the privileges of nature, and it puts a man 
into a condition as bad as the want of all laws; 
for nothing is civilly or naturally worse than death, 
to which the other evils arrive in their proportion. 
This is to be understood in particular and positive 
precepts, introduced for reasons particular, that is, 
less than those are which combine all societies, and 
which are the cement of all bodies political; I 
mean, laws ritual in the church, and accidental and 
emergent in the state. And that, which is the best 
sign to distinguish these laws from others, is also 
the reason of the assertion. Laws, decreed with a 
penalty to the transgressors, cannot bind to an evil 
greater than that penalty. If it be appointed, that 
we use a certain form of liturgy, under the 
forfeiture of five pounds for every omission, I am 
bound in conscience to obey it, where I can: but I 
am supposed Icgally to be disabled, if any tyrant 
power shall threaten to kill me if I do, or make me 
pay a hundred pounds, or any thing greater than 
the forfeiture of the law. For all the civil and 
natural power of the law is by its coercion, and the 
appendant punishment. The law operates by re- 
wards and punishments, by hope and fear; and it 
is unimaginable that the law, under a less penalty, 
can oblige us, in any case or accident, to suffer a 
greater. For the compulsion of the tyrant is greater 
than the coercion of the lawgiver; and the prince, 
thinking the penalty annexed to be band suf- 
ficient, intended no ‘greater evil to the transgressor 
than the expressed penalty; and therefore much 
less would he have them, that obey the law by any 
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necessity, be forced to a greater evil; for, then dis- 
obedience should escape better than obedience. 
True it is, every disobeying person, that pays the 
penalty, is not quite discharged from all his obliga- 
tion; but it is then, when his disobeying is criminal 
upon some other stock besides the mere breach of 
the law, as contempt, scandal, or the like: for the 
law binds the conscience indirectly, and by conse- 
quence; that is, in plain language, God commands 
us to obey human laws, and the penalty will not 
pay for the contempt, because that is a sin against 
God; it pays for the violation of the law, because 
that was all the direct transgression against man.° 
And then who shall make him recompence, for suf- 
fering more than the law requires of him? Not 
the prince; for it is certain, the greatest value he 
set upon the law was no bigger than the penalty ; 
and the commonwealth is supposed to be sufficiently 
secured in her interest by the penalty, or else the 
law was weak, impotent, and unreasonable. Not 
God; for it is not an act of obedience to him; for 
he binds us no farther to obey human laws than the 
lawgiver himself intends or declares; who cannot 
reasonably be supposed so over careful, as to bind 
hay with cords of silk and gold, or sumptuary laws 
with the threads of life; nor a father commanding 
his child to wait on him every meal, be thought to 
intend his obligation, even though the house be 
ready to fall on his head, or when he is to pass a 
sudden or unfordable flood, before he can get to 
him. And that it may appear man ought not, it is 
certain God himself doth not oblige us, in all cases 
and in all circumstances, to observe every of his 
positive precepts. For, “assembling together ’’* is 
a duty of God’s commanding, which we are “not to 
neglect: but if death waits at the door of these 
assemblies, we have the practice of the primitive 
and best christians, to warrant us to serve God in 
retirements, and cells, and wildernesses, and leave 
“the assembling together” till better opportunities. 
If I receive more benefit, or the commonwealth, or 
the church and religion, any greater advantage, by 
my particular obedience in these circumstances, 
(which cannot easily be supposed will be,) it is a 
great act of charity to do it, and then to suffer for 
it: but if it be no more," that is, if it be not ex- 
pressly commanded to be done, (though with loss of 
life or confiscation,) it is a good charity to save my 
own life, or my own estate: and though the other 
may be better, yet I am not in all cases obliged to 
do that which is simply the best. It is a tolerable 
infirmity, and allowed amongst the very first per- 
missions of nature, that I may preserve my life, un- 
less it be in a very few cases, which are therefore 
clearly to be expressed, or else the contrary is to be 
presumed, as being a case most favourable. And it 
is considerable, that nothing is worse than death, 
but damnation, or something that partakes of that 
in some of its worst ingredients; such as is a last- 
ing torment, or a daily great misery in some other 
kind. And therefore, since no human law can bind 
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a man to a worse thing than death, if obedience 
brings me to death, I cannot be worse, when 1 dis- 
obey it; and I am not so bad, if the penalty of death 
be not expressed. And so for other penalties, in 
their own proportions. 

This discourse is also to be understood concern- 
ing the laws of peace, not of war; not only because 
every disobedience in war may be punished with 
death, (according as the reason may chance,) but 
also, because little things may be of great and dan- 
gerous consequence. But in peace it is observable, 
that there is no human, positive, superinduced law, 
but by the practice of all the world, (which, be- 
cause the permission of the prince is certainly in- 
cluded in it, is the surest interpretation,) it is dis- 
pensed withal, by ordinary necessities, by reason of 
lesser inconveniences and common accidents: thus 
the not saying of our office daily, is excused by the 
study of divinity; the publishing the banns of ma- 
trimony, by an ordinary incommodity; the fasting 
days of the church, by a little sickness or a jour- 
ney; and therefore much rather if my estate, and 
most of all if my life, be in danger with it: and to 
say, that, in these cases, there is no interpretative 
permission to omit the particular action, is to accuse 
the laws and the lawgiver, the one of unreasonable- 
ness, the other of uncharitableness. 

22. Fourthly: These considerations are upon 
the execution of the duty; but even towards man 
our obedience must have a mixture of the will and 
choice, like as our injunction of obedience to the 
Divine command. ‘“ With good will doing service,” 
(saith the apostle,) for it is impossible to secure the 
duty of inferiors but by conscience and good will; 
unless provision could be made against all their 
secret arts, and concealments and escapings; which, 
as no providence can foresee, so no diligence can 
cure. It is but an “ eye-service,’” whatsoever is 
compelled and involuntary. Nothing rules a man 
in private, but God and his own desires; and they 
give laws in a wilderness, and accuse in a cloister, 
and do execution in a closet, if there be any pre- 
varication. 

23. Fifthly: But obedience to human laws goes 
no farther: we are not bound to obey with a direct 
and particular act of understanding, as in all Divine 
sanctions ; for so long as our superiors are fallible, 
though it be highly necessary we conform our wills to 
their innocent laws, yet it is nota duty, we should think 
the laws most prudent or convenient; because all 
laws are not so; but it may concern the interest of 
humility and self-denial, to be subject to an incon- 
venient, so it be not a sinful, command: for so we 
must choose an affliction, when God offers it, and 
give God thanks for it; and yet we may cry under the 
smart of it, and call to God for ease and remedy. 
And yet it were well, if inferiors would not be too 
busy in disputing the prudence of their governors, 
and the convenience of their constitutions: whether 
they be sins or no in the execution, and to our parti- 
culars, we are concerned to look to; I say, as to our 
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particulars; for an action may be a sin in the prince 
commanding it, and yet innocent in the person exe- 
cuting: as in the case of unjust wars, in which the 
subject, who cannot, ought not to be a judge, yet 
must be a minister; and it is notorious in the case of 
executing an unjust sentence, in which not the exe- 
cutioner, but the judge, is the only unjust person ;* 
and he that serves his prince in an unjust war, is but 
the executioner of an unjust sentence: but whatever 
goes farther, does but undervalue the person, slight 
the government, and unloose the golden cords of dis- 
cipline. For we are not intrusted in providing for 
degrees, so we secure the kind and condition of our 
actions. And since God, having derived rays and 
beams of majesty, and transmitted it in parts upon 
several states of men,Y hath fixed human authority 
and dominion in the golden candlestick of under- 
standing, he that shall question the prudence of his 
governor, or the wisdom of his sanction, does un- 
clasp the golden rings that tie the purple upon the 
prince’s shoulder; he tempts himself with a reason 
to disobey, and extinguish the light of majesty by 
overturning the candlestick, and hiding the opinion 
of his wisdom and understanding. And let me say 
this; he that is confident of his own understanding 
and reasonable powers, (and who is more than he 
that thinks himself wiser than the laws?) needs no 
other devil in the neighbourhood, no tempter but 
himself to pride and vanity, which are the natural 
parents of disobedience. 

24. But a man’s disobedience never seems so 
reasonable,’ as vhen the subject is forbidden to do 
an act of piety, commanded indeed in the general, 
but uncommanded in certain circumstances. And 
forward piety and assiduous devotion, a great and 
indiscreet mortifier, is often tempted to think no 
authority can restrain the fervours and distempers of 
zeal in such holy exercises; and yet it is very often 
as necessary to restrain the indiscretions of a for- 
ward person, as to excite the remissness of the cold 
and frozen. Such persons were the Sarabites, 
spoken of by Cassian,* who were greater labourers 
and stricter mortifiers, than the religious in families 
and colleges; and yet they endured no superior, nor 
laws. But such customs as these are humiliation 
without humility; humbling the body and exalting 
the spirit; or, indeed, sacrifices, and no obedience. 
It was an argument of the gréat wisdom of the fathers 
of the desert: when they heard of the prodigious 
severities exercised by Simeon Stylites upon himself, 
they sent one of the religious to him, with power to 
inquire what was his manner of living, and what 
warrant he had for such a rigorous undertaking, 
giving in charge tocommand him to give it over, and 
to live in a community with them, and according to 
the common institution of those religious families. 
The messenger did so; and immediately Simeon re- 
moved his foot from his pillar, with a purpose to de- 
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scend; but the other, according to his commission, 
called to him to stay, telling him his station and se- 
verity were from God. And he that in so great a 
piety was humble and obedient, did not undertake 
that strictness out of singularity, nor did it transport 
him to vanity; for that he had received from the 
fathers to make judgment of the man, and of his in- 
stitution: whereas if upon pretence of the great 
holiness of that course, he had refused the com- 
mand, the spirit of the person was to be declared 
caitive and imprudent, and the man driven from his 
troublesome and ostentatious vanity. 

25. Our fasts, our prayers, our watchings, our 
intentions of duty, our frequent communions, and all 
exterior acts of religion, are to be guided by our su- 
perior, if he sees cause to restrain or assuage any 
excrescence. For a wound may heal too fast, and 
then the tumour of the flesh is proud, not healthful ; 
and so may the indiscretions of religion swell to 
vanity, when we think they grow towards perfection : 
but when we can endure the caustics and correctives 
of our spiritual guides, in those things in which we 
are most apt to please ourselves, then our obedience 
is regular and humble; and in other things there is 
less of danger. There is a story told ofa very reli- 
gious person,° whose spirit in the ecstasy of devotion, - 
was transported to the clarity of a vision; and he 
seemed to converse personally with the holy Jesus, 
feeling from such intercourse great spiritual delights 
and huge satisfactions. In the midst of these joys, 
the bell called to prayers; and he, used tothe strict- 
ness and well instructed in the necessities of obedi- 
ence, went to the church, and having finished his 
devotions, returned, and found the vision inthe same 
posture of glories and entertainment; which also 
said to him, “ Because thou hast left me, thou hast 
found me; for if thou hadst not left me, I had pre- 
sently leftthee.”” Whatever the story be, I am sure 
it is a good parable; for the way to increase spiri- 
tual comforts is, to be strict in the offices of humble 
obedience; and we never lose any thing of our joy, 
by laying it aside to attend a duty; and Plutarch 
reports more honour of Agesilaus’ prudence and 
modesty, than of his gallantry and military fortune ; ἃ 
for he was more honourable by obeying the decree 
of the Spartan senate, recalling him from the midst 
of his triumphs, than he could have been by finish- 
ing the war with prosperous success and disobedi- 
ence. ΄ 

26. Our obedience, being guided by these rules, 
is urged to us by the consignation of Divine pre- 
cepts and the loud voice of thunder, even sealed by 
a signet of God’s right hand, the signature of 
greatest judgments. Gor God did, with greater 
severity, punish the rebellion of Korah and his com- 
pany, than the express murmurs against himself; 
nay, than the high crime of idolatry: for this crime 
God visited them with a sword; but for disobedi- 
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ence and mutiny against their superiors, God made 
the earth to swallow some of them, and fire from 
heaven to consume the rest; to show that rebellion 
is to be punished by the conspiration of heaven and 
earth, as it is hateful and contradictory both to Ged 
and man. And it is not amiss to observe that obe- 
dience to man, being as it is, “ for God’s sake,” and 
yet to a person clothed with the circumstances and 
the same infirmities with ourselves, is a greater in- 
stance of humility, than to obey God immediately, 
whose authority is divine, whose presence is terri- 
ble, whose power is infinite, and not at all depress- 
ed by exterior disadvantages or lessening appear- 
ances; just as it is both greater faith and greater 
charity to relieve a poor saint for Jesus’ sake, than 
to give any thing to Christ himself, if he should 
appear in all the robes of glory and immediate ad- 
dress. For it is to God and to Christ, and wholly 
for their sakes, and to them that the obedience is 
done, or the charity expressed; but themselves are 
persons whose awfulness, majesty, and veneration, 
would rather force than invite obedience or alms. 
But when God and his holy Son stand behind the 
cloud, and send their servants to take the homage 
or the charity, it is the same as if it were done to 
them, but receives the advantage of acceptation, by 
the accidental adherences of faith and humility to 
the several actions respectively. When a king 
comes to rebelsin person, it strikes terror and vene- 
ration into them, who are too apt to neglect and 
despise the persons of his ministers, whom they look 
upon as their fellow-subjects, and consider not in the 
exaltation of a deputed majesty. Charles the Fifth 
founda happy experience of it at Gaunt, in Flanders, 
whose rebellion he appeased by his presence, which 
he could hardly have done by his army. But if 
the king’s authority be as much revered in his 
deputy, as it is sacred in his own person, it is the 
greater humility and more confident obedience. 
And as it iscertain, that he is the most humble that 
submits to his inferiors; so, in the same proportion, 
the lower and meaner the instrument upon which 
God’s authority is borne, the higher is the grace 
that teaches us to stoop so low. Ido not say, that 
a sin against human laws is greater than a prevari- 
cation against a Divine commandment; as the in- 
stances may be, the distance is next to infinite, and 
to touch the earth with our foot within the octaves 
of Easter, or to taste flesh upon days of absti- 
nence, (even in those places, and to those persons, 
where they did or do oblige,) have no consideration, 
if they be laid in balance against the crimes of 
adultery, or blasphemy, or oppression, because these 
crimes cannot stand with the reputation and sacred- 
ness of Divine authority; but those others may, in 
most instances, very well consist with the ends of 
government, which are severally provided for in the 
diversity of sanctions respectively. But if we make 
our instances to other purposes, we find, that to 
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mutiny in an army, or to keep private assemblies in 
a monarchy, are worse than a single thought or 
morose delectation in a fancy of impurity; because 
those others destroy government more than these 
destroy charity of God, or obedience. But then, 
though the instances may vary the conclusion, yet 
the formal reason is alike, and disobedience to man 
is a disobedience against God, for God’s authority, 
and not man’s, is imprinted upon the superior; and 
it is like sacred fire in an earthen censer,as holy as 
if it were kindled with the fanning of a cherub’s 
wing, or placed just under the propitiatory upon a 
golden altar; and it is but a gross conceit, which 
cannot distinguish religion from its porter, Isis from 
the beast that carried it: sothat,in all disobedience 
to men, in proportion to the greatness of the matter, 
or the malice of the person, or his contradiction to 
the ends of government and combinations of society, 
we may use the words by which the prophet up- 
braided Israel, “Is it not enough that you are 
grievous unto men, but will you grieve my God 
also?” Itis a contempt of the Divinity, and the 
affront is transmitted to God himself, when we 
despise the power which God hath ordained, and all 
power of every lawful superior is such; the Spirit 
of God being witness in the highest measure, “re- 
bellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness 
as idolatry.”' It is spoken of rebellion against 
God, and all rebellion is so; for “he that despis- 
eth you, despiseth me,’ saith the blessed Jesus; 
that is menace enough in the instance of spiritual 
regiment. And, “you are gathered together against 
the Lord,” saith Moses to the rebellious princes in 
the conspiracy of Dathan; that is for the temporal. 
And to encourage this duty I shall use no other 
words than those of Achilles in Homer, “'They that 
obey in this world, are better than they that com- 
mand in hell.’’! 


A Prayer for the Grace of Holy Obedience. 


O Lord and blessed Saviour Jesus, by whose obedi- 
ence many became righteous, and reparations 
were made of the ruins, brought to human nature 
by the disobedience of Adam; thou camest into 
the world with many great and holy purposes 
concerning our salvation, and hast given us a great 
precedent of obedience, which, that thou mightest 
preserve to thy heavenly Father, thou didst neg- 
leet thy life, and becamest obedient even to the 
death of the cross. O, let me imitate so blessed 
example, and, by the merits of thy obedience, let 
me obtain the grace of humility and abnegation 
of all my own desires in the clearest renunciation 
of my will; that | may will and refuse in con- 
formity to thy sacred laws and holy purposes ; 
that I may do all thy will cheerfully, choosingly, 
humbly, confidently, and continually ; and thy 
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will may be done upon me with much mercy 
and fatherly dispensation of thy providence. 
Amen. 


1. 


Lord, let my understanding adhere to, and be satis- 
fied in, the excellent wisdom of thy command- 
ments; let my affections dwell in their desires, 
and all my other faculties be set on daily work 
for performance of them: and let my love to 
obey thee make me dutiful to my superiors, upon 
whom the impresses of thy authority are set by 
thine own hand; that I may never despise their 
persons, nor refuse their injunctions, nor choose 
mine own work, nor murmur at their burdens, 
nor dispute the prudence of the sanction, nor 
excuse myself, nor pretend difficulties or impossi- 
bilities; but, that I may be indifferent in my de- 
sires, and resigned to the will of those whom 
thou hast set over me; that since all thy crea- 
tures obey thy word, I alone may not disorder the 
creation, and cancel those bands and intermedial 
links of subordination, whereby my duty should 
pass to thee and thy glory, but that my obe- 
dience being united to thy obedience, I may also 
have my portion in the glories of thy kingdom, 
O Lord and blessed Saviour Jesus. Amen. 


Considerations upon the Presentation of Jesus in 
the Temple. 


1. Tue holy virgin mother, according to the law 
of Moses, at the expiration of a certain time, came 
to the temple to be purified. Although, in her 
sacred parturition, she had contracted no legal im- 
purity, yet she exposed herself to the public opinion 
and common reputation of an ordinary condition ; 
and still amongst all generations, she is, in all cir- 
cumstances, accounted blessed, and her reputation 
no tittle altered, save only, that it is made the more 
sacred by this testimony of her humility. But this 
we are taught from the consequence of this in- 
stance; that if an end, principally designed in any 
duty, should be supplied otherwise in any particular 
person, the duty is nevertheless to be observed; 
and then the obedience and public order is reason 
enough for the observation, though the proper end 
of its designation be wanting in the single person. 
Thus is fasting designed for mortification® of the 
flesh, and killing all its unruly appetites; and yet 
married persons, who have another remedy, and a 
virgin whose temple is hallowed by a gift and the 
strict observances of chastity, may be tied to the 
duty: and if they might not, then fasting were no- 
thing else but a publication of our impure desires, 
and an exposing the person to the confidence of a 
bold temptation, whilst the young men did observe 
the faster to be tempted from within. But the holy 
Virgin, from these acts, (of which, in signification, 
she had no need, because she sinned not in the 
conception, nor was impure in the production,) ex- 
pressed other virtues besides obedience; such as 
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were humble thoughts of herself, devotion and re- 
verence to public sanctions, religion, and charity, 
which were like the pure leaves of the whitest lily, 
fit to represent the beauties of her innocence, but 
were veiled and shadowed by that sacramental of 
the Mosaic law. 

2. The holy Virgin received the greatest favour 
that any of the daughters of Adam ever did; and 
knowing from whence, and for whose glory, she had 
received it, returns the holy Jesus in a present to 
God again; for she had nothing so precious as 
himself to make oblation of: and besides that 
“every first-born among the males was holy to the 
Lord ;” this Child had an eternal and essential sanc- 
tity; and until he came into the world, and was 
made apt for her to make a present of him, there 
was never in the world any act of adoration pro- 
portionable to the honour of the great God; but 
now there was, and the holy Virgin made it, when 
she presented the holy Child Jesus. And now, be- 
sides that we are taught to return to God whatso- 
ever we have received from him, if we unite our 
offerings and devotions to this holy present, we shall, 
by the merit and excellency of this oblation, exhi- 
bit to God an offertory, in which he cannot but de- 
light, for the combination’s sake and society of his 
holy Son. 

3. The holy mother brought five sicles, and a 
pair of turtle-doves, to redeem the Lamb of God 
from the anathema; because every first-born was to 
be sacrificed to God, or redeemed if it was clean: 
it was the poor man’s price, and the holy Jesus 
was never set at the greater prices, when he was 
estimated upon earth. For he, that was Lord of 
the kingdom, chose his portion among the poor of 
this world, that he might advance the poor to the 
riches of his inheritance; and so it was from his 
nativity hither. For at his birth he was poor, at 
his circumcision poor, and in the likeness of a sin- 
ner; at his presentation poor, and like a sinner and 
a servant, for he chose to be redeemed with an ig- 
noble price. The five sicles were given to the 
priest for the redemption of the child; and if the 
parents were not able, he was to be a servant of the 
temple, and to minister in the inferior offices to 
the priest; and this was God’s seizure and pos- 
session of him: for although all the servants of 
God are his inheritance, yet the ministers of reli- 
gion, who derive their portion of temporals from his 
title, who live upon the corban, and eat the meat of 
the altar, which is God’s peculiar, and come nearer 
to his holiness by the addresses of an immediate 
ministration, are God’s own upon another and a 
distinct challenge. But because Christ was to be 
the prince of another ministry, and the chief priest 
of another order, he was redeemed from attending 
the Mosaic rites, which he came to abolish, that he 
might do his Father’s business, in establishing the 
evangelical. Only remember, that the ministers of 
religion are but God’s usufructuaries: as they are 
not lords of God’s portion, and therefore must dis- 
pense it like stewards, not like masters; so the 
people are not their patrons in paying, nor they 
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their beneficiaries in receiving tithes, or other pro- 
visions of maintenance; they owe for it to none but 
to God himself: and it would also be considered, 
that, in all sacrilegious detentions of ecclesiastical 
rights, God is the person principally injured. 

4. The turtle-doves* were offered also with the 
signification of another mystery. In the sacred 
rites of marriage, although the permissions of natural 
desires are such as are most ordinate to their ends, 
the avoiding fornication, the alleviation of economi- 
cal cares and vexations, and the production of chil- 
dren, and mutual comfort and support; yet the aper- 
tures and permissions of marriage have such restraints 
of modesty and prudence, that all transgressions of 
the just order to such ends is a crime: and besides 
these, there may be degrees of inordination or ob- 
liquity of intention, or too sensual complacency, .or 
unhandsome preparations of mind, or unsacramental 
thoughts; in which particulars, because we have no 
determined rule but prudence, and the analogy of the 
rite, and the severity of our religion, which allow in 
some cases more, in some less, and always uncertain 
latitudes, for aught we know, there may be lighter 
transgressions, something that we know not of: and 

for these at the purification of the woman, it is sup- 
posed, the offermg was made, and the turtles, by 
being an oblation, did deprecate a supposed irregu- 
larity; but by being a chaste and marital emblem, 
they professed the obliquity (if any were) was within 
the protection of the sacred bands of marriage, and 
therefore so excusable as to be expiated by a cheap 
offering. And what they did in hieroglyphic, chris- 
tians must do in the exposition; be strict observers 
of the main rites and principal obligations, and not 
neglectful to deprecate the lesser unhandsomenesses 
of the too sensual applications. 

ὃ. God had, at that instant, so ordered, that, for 
great ends of his own and theirs, two very holy per- 
sons of diverse sexes and like picty, Simeon and 
Anna, the one who lived an active and secular, the 
other a retired and contemplative life, should come 
into the temple by revelation and direction of the 
Holy Spirit, and see him whom they and all the 
world did look for, “ the Lord’s Christ, the consola- 
tion of Israel.” They saw him, they rejoiced, they 
worshipped, they prophesied, they sang hymns; and 
old Simeon did comprehend and circumscribe in his 
arms him that filled all the world, and was then so 
satisfied that he desired to live no longer; God had 
verified his promise, had shown him the Messias, 
had filled his heart with joy, and made his old age 
honourable; and now, after all this sight, no object 
could be pleasant but the joys of paradise. Forasa 
man who has stared too freely upon the face and 
beauties of the sun, is blind and dark to objects of a 
less splendour, and is forced to shut his eyes, that he 
may, through the degrees of darkness, perceive the 
inferior beauties of more proportioned objects; so 
was old Simeon: his eyes were so filled with the 
glories of this revelation, that he was willing to close 
them in his last night, that he might be brought into 
the communications of eternity; and he could never 
more find comfort in any other object this world 
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could minister. For such is the excellency of spirit- 
ual things, when they have once filled the corners of 
our hearts, and made us highly sensible and appre- 
hensive of the interior beauties of God and of religion, 
all things of this world are flat and empty, and un- 
satisfying vanities, as unpleasant as the lees of vine- 
gar to a tongue filled with the spirit of high Italic 
wines. And until we are so dead to the world as to 
apprehend no gust or freer complacency in exterior 
objects, we never have entertained Christ, or have 
had our cups overflow with devotion, or are filled 
with the Spirit. When our chalice is filled with 
holy oil, with the anointing from above, it will en- 
tertain none of the waters of bitterness; or if it does, 
they are thrust to the bottom, they are the lowest of 
our desires, and therefore only admitted, because 
they are natural and constituent. 

6. The good old prophetess, Anna, had lived long 
in chaste widowhood, in the service of the temple, in 
the continual offices of devotion, in fasting and 
prayer; and now came the happy instant, in which 
God would give her a great benediction, and an ear- 
nest of a greater. The returns of prayer, and the 
blessings of piety, are certain; and though not dis- 
pensed according to the expectances of our narrow 
conceptions, yet shall they so come, at such times 
and in such measures, as shall crown the piety, and 
satisfy the desires, and reward the expectation. It 
was in the temple, the same place where she had for 
somany years poured out her heart to God, that God 
poured forth his heart to her, sent his Son from his 
bosom, and there she received his benediction. In- 
deed in such places God does most particularly ex- 
hibit himself, and blessing goes along with him 
wherever he goes. In holy places God hath put his 
holy name, and to holy persons God does oftentimes 
manifest the interior and more secret glories of his 
holiness; provided they come thither, as old Simeon 
and Anna did, by the moticns of the Holy Spirit, 
not with designs of vanity, or curiosity, or sensuality ; 
for such spirits as those come to profane and dese- 
crate the house, and unhallow the person, and _ pro- 
voke the Deity of the place, and blast us with un- 
wholesome airs. 

7. But “ Joseph and Mary wondered at those 
things which were spoken,” and treasured them in 
their hearts, and they became matter of devotion 
and mental prayer, or meditation. 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal God, who, by the inspirations of thy Holy 
Spirit, didst direct thy servants, Simeon and Anna, 
to the temple, at the instant of the presentation of 
the holy Child Jesus, that so thou mightest verify 
thy promise, and manifest thy Son, and reward the 
piety of holy people, who longed for redemp- 
tion by the coming of the Messias; give me the 
perpetual assistance of the same Spirit to be as a 
monitor and a guide to me, leading me to all holy 
actions, and to the embracements and possessions 
of thy glorious Son; and remember all thy faith- 
ful people, who wait for the consolation and re- 
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demption of the church from all her miseries and 
persecutions, and at last satisfy their desires by 
the revelations of thy mercies and _ salvation. 
Thou hast advanced thy holy Child, and set him 
up for a sign of thy mercies, and a representation 
of thy glories. Lord, let no act, or thought, or 
word of mine, ever be in contradiction to this 
blessed sign; but let it be for the ruin of all my 
vices, and all the powers the devil employs 
against the church, and for the raising up all 
those virtues and graces, which thou didst de- 
sign me in the purposes of eternity; but let my 
portion never be amongst the incredulous, or the 
scornful, or the heretical, or the profane, or any 
of those who stumble at this stone, which thou 
hast laid for the foundation of thy church, and 
the structures of a virtuous life. Remember me 
with much mercy and compassion, when the 
sword of sorrows or afflictions shall pierce my 
heart; first transfix me with love, and then all 
the troubles of this world will be consignations 
to the joys of a better: which grant for the 
mercies and the name’s sake of thy holy Child 
Jesus. Amen. 


DISCOURSE III. 
Of Meditation. 


1. Ir, in the definition of meditation, I should 
eall it an unaccustomed and unpractised duty, I 
should speak a truth, though somewhat inartifi- 
cially : for not only the interior beauties and 
brighter excellencies are as unfelt as ideas and ab- 
stractions are, but also the practice and common 
knowledge of the duty itself are strangers to us, 
like the retirements of the deep, or the undisco- 
vered treasures of the Indian hills. And this is a 
very great cause of the dryness and expiration of 
men’s devotion, because our souls are so little re- 
freshed with the waters and holy dews of medita- 
tion. We go to our prayers by chance, or order, or 
by determination of accidental occurrences; and we 
recite them, as we read a book; and sometimes we 
are sensible of the duty, and a flash of lightning 
makes the room bright, and our prayers end, and 
the lightning is gone, and we as dark as ever. We 
draw our water from standing pools, which never 
are filled but with sudden showers, and therefore 
we are dry so often: whereas if we would draw 
water from the fountains of our Saviour, and derive 
them through the channel of diligent and prudent 
meditations, our devotion would be a continual cur- 
rent, and safe against the barrenness of frequent 
droughts. 

2. For meditation is an attention and application 
of spirit to divine things; a searching out all in- 


struments to a holy life, a devout consideration of | 


them, and a production of those affections which 
are in a direct order to the love of God and a pious 
conversation. Indeed, meditation is all that great 
instrument of piety, whereby it is made prudent, 
and reasonable, and orderly, and perpetual. For, 
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supposing our memory instructed with the know- 
ledge of such mysteries and revelations as are apt 
to entertain the spirit, the understanding is first and 
best employed in the consideration of them, and 
then the will in their reception, when they are duly 
prepared and so transmitted; and both these in 
such manner, and to such purposes, that they be- 
come the magazine and great repositories of grace, 
and instrumental to all designs of virtue. 

3. For the understanding is not to consider the 
matter of any meditation in itself, or as it deter- 
mines in natural excellencies or unworthiness re- 
spectively, or with a purpose to furnish itself with 
notion and riches of knowledge; for that is like the 
winter sun: it shines, but warms not; but in such 
order as themselves are put in the designations of 
theology, in the order of Divine laws, in their spi- 
ritual capacity, and as they have influence upon 
holiness: for the understanding here is something 
else besides the intellectual power of the soul, it is 
the spirit; that is, it is celestial im its application, 
as it is spiritual in its nature; and we may under- — 
stand it well by considering the beatifical portions 
of soul and body in their future glories. For there- 
fore, even our bodies in the resurrection shall be 
spiritual, because the operation of them shall be in 
order to spiritual glories, and their natural actions 
(such as are seeing and speaking) shall have a spi- 
ritual object and supernatural end; and here, as we 
partake of such excellencies and co-operate to such 
purposes, men are more or less spiritual. And so 
is the understanding taken from its first and lowest 
ends of resting in notion and ineffective contem- 
plation, and is made spirit; that is, wholly ruled 
and guided by God’s Spirit to supernatural ends 
and spiritual employments; so that it understands 
and considers the motions of the “heavens, to de- 
clare the glory of God,” the prodigies and alterations 
in the firmament, to demonstrate his handy work ; — 
it considers the excellent order of creatures, that 
we may not disturb the order of creation, or dissolve _ 
the golden chain of subordination. Aristotle and — 
Porphyry, and the other Greek philosophers, stu- 
died the heavens, to search out their natural causes 
and production of bodies; the wiser Chaldees and 
Assyrians studied the same things, that they might 
learn their influences upon us, and make predictions 
of contingencies; the moral Egyptian described his 
theorems in hieroglyphics and fantastic represent- 
ments, to teach principles of policy, economy, and 
other prudences of morality and secular negocia- 
tion: but the same philosophy, when it is made 
christian, considers as they did, but to greater pur- 
poses, even that from the book of the creatures we 
may glorify the Creator, and hence derive argu- 
ments of worship and religion: this is christian 
philosophy. 

4, 1 instance only in considerations natural to 
spiritual purposes; but the same is the manner in 
all meditation, whether the matter of it be nature 
or revelation. For if we think of hell, and con- 
sider the infinity of its duration, and that its flames 
last as long as God lasts, and thence conjecture, 
upon the rules of proportion, why a finite creature 
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may have an infinite, unnatural duration; or think 
by what ways a material fire can torment an imma- 
terial substance; or why the devils, who are intel- 
ligent and wise creatures, should be so foolish as to 
hate God, from whom they know every rivulet of 
amability derives; this is to study, not to meditate: 
for meditation considers any thing that may best 
make us to ayoid the place and to quit a vicious 
habit, or master and rectify an untoward inclination, or 
purchase a virtue, or exercise one : so that meditation 
is an act of the understanding put to the right use. 

5. For the holy Jesus, coming to redeem us from 
the bottomless pit, did it, by lifting us up out of the 
puddles of impurity and the unwholesome waters of 
vanity; “ he redeemed us from our vain conversa- 
tion ;”’ and our understandings had so many vanities, 
that they were made instruments of great impiety. 
The unlearned and ruder nations had fewer virtues, 
but they had also fewer vices, than the wise empires, 
that ruled the world with violence and wit together. 
The softer Asians* had lust and intemperance in a full 
chalice; buttheir understandings were ruder than the 
finer Latins; for these men’s understandings distilled 
wickedness as through a limbeck, and the Romans 
drank spirits and the sublimed quintessences ofvillany ; 
whereas the other made themselves drunk with the 
lees and cheaper instances of sin: so that the under- 
standing is not an idle and useless faculty; but na- 
turally drives to practice, and brings guests into the 
inward cabinet of the will, and there they are enter- 
tained and feasted. And those understandings, 
which did not serve the baser end of vices, yet were 
unprofitable for the most part, and furnished their 
inward rooms with glasses and beads, and trifles fit 
for an American mart. From all these impurities 
and vanities, Jesus hath redeemed all his disciples, 
and not only thrown out of his temples all the im- 
pure rites of Flora and Cybele, but also the trifling 
and unprofitable ceremonies of the more sober 
deities; not only vices, but useless and unprofitable 
speculations; and hath consecrated our head into a 
temple, our understanding to spirit, our reason to re- 
ligion, our study to meditation: and this is the first 
part of the sanctification of our spirit. 

6. And this was the cause, holy Scripture com- 
mands the duty of meditation in proportion still to 
the excellencies of piety and a holy life, to which it 
is highly and aptly instrumental. “ Blessed is the 
man that meditates in the law of the Lord day and 
night.” And the reason of the proposition, and the 
use of the duty, is expressed to this purpose: “ Thy 
words have I hid in my heart, that I should not sin 
against thee.”° The placing and fixing those di- 
vine considerations in our understandings, and hiding 
them there, are designs of high christian prudence, 
that they, with advantage, may come forth in the 
expresses of a holy life. For what in the world is 
more apt and natural to produce humility, than to 
meditate upon the low stoopings and descents of the 
holy Jesus, to the nature ofa man, to the weaknesses 
of a child, to the poverties of a stable, to the i ig- 
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nobleness of a servant, to the shame of the cross, to 
the pains of cruelty, to the dust of death, to the title 
of a sinner, and to the wrath of God? By this in- 
stance, poverty is made honourable, and humility is 
sanctified and made noble, and the contradictions of 
nature are amiable, and fitted for a wise election. 
Thus hatred of sin, shame of ourselves, confusion at 
the sense of human misery, the love of God, confi- 
dence in his promises, desires of heaven, holy reso- 
lutions, resignation of our own appetites, conformity 
to Divine will, oblations of ourselves, repentance and 
mortification, are the proper emanations from medi- 
tation of the sordidness of sin, our proneness to it, 
our daily miseries as issues of Divine vengeance, the 
glories of God, his infinite unalterable veracity, the 
satisfactions in the vision of God the rewards of 
piety, the rectitude of the laws of God and perfec- 
tion of his sanctions, God’s supreme and paternal 
dominion, and his certain malediction of sinners: 
and whenany one of these considerations is taken to 
pieces, and so placed in the rooms of application, 
that a piece of duty is conjoined to a piece of the 
mystery, and the whole office to the purchase of a 
grace, or the extermination of a vice, it is like open- 
ing our windows to let in the sun and the wind; and 
holiness is as proportioned an effect to this practice, 
as glory is to a persevering holiness, by way of re- 
ward and moral causality. 

7. For all the affections that are in man are either 
natural, or by chance, or by the incitation of reason and 
discourse. Our natural affections are not worthy the 
entertainments of a christian; they must be super- 
natural and divine that put us into the hopes of per- 
fection and felicities: and these other, that are good, 
unless they come by meditation, they are but acci- 
dental, and set with the evening sun. But if they 
be produced upon the strengths of pious meditation, 
they are as perpetual as they are reasonable, and 
excellent in proportion to the piety of the principle. 
A garden that is watered with short and sudden 
showers is more uncertain in its fruits and beauties, 
than if a rivulet waters it with a perpetual distilling 
and constant humectation: and just such are the 
short emissions and unpremeditated resolutions of 
piety, begotten by a dash of holy rain from heaven, 
whereby God sometimes uses to call the careless but 
to taste what excellencies of piety they neglect; but 
if they be not produced by the reason of religion, 
and the philosophy of meditation, they have but the 
life ofa fly or a tall gourd; they come into the world 
only to say tney they had a being; you could scarce 
know their length, but by measuring the ground they 
cover in their fall. 

8. For since we are more moved by material and 
sensible objects than by things merely speculative 
and intellectual, and generals, even in spiritual 
things, are less perceived and less motive than par- 
ticulars; meditation frames the understanding part 
of religion to the proportions of our nature and our 
weakness, by making some things more circum- 
stantiate and material, and the more spiritual to be 
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particular, and therefore the more applicable: and 
the mystery is made like the gospel to the apostles : 
“ΟἿ eyes do see, and our ears do hear, and our 
hands do handle, thus much of the word of life,’”’ as 
is prepared for us in the meditation. 

9. First: And, therefore, every wise person, that 
intends to furnish himself with affections of religion, 
or detestation against a vice, or glorifications of a 
mystery, still will proportion the mystery, and fit it 
with such circumstances of fancy and application, as, 
by observation of himself, he knows aptest to make 
impression. It was a wise design of Mark Antony, 
when he would stir up the people to revenge the 
death of Cesar; he brought his body to the plead- 
ing-place, he showed his wounds, held up the rent 
mantle, and showed them the garment that he put 
on that night in which he beat the Nervii; that 
is, in which he won a victory, for which his memory 
was dear to them; he showed them that wound, 
which pierced his heart, in which they were placed 
by so dear a love, that he made them his heirs, and 
left to their public use places of delight and plea- 
sure: and then it was natural, when he had made 
those things present to them which had once moved 
their love and his honour, that grief at the loss of 
so honourable and so loved a person should succeed ; 
and then they were lords of all; their sorrow and 
revenge seldom slept in two beds. And thus holy 
meditation produces the passions and desires it in- 
tends; it makes the objects present and almost 
sensible ; it renews the first passions by a fiction of 
imagination ; it passes from the paschal parlour to 
Cedron, it tells the drops of sweat, and measures 
them, and finds them as big as drops of blood, and 
then conjectures at the greatness of our sins; it 
fears in the midst of Christ’s agonies, it hears his 
groans, it spies Judas’s lantern afar off, it follows 
Jesus to Gabbatha, and wonders at his innocence 
and their malice, and feels the strokes of the whip, 
and shrinks the head when tl:e crown of thorns is 
thrust hard upon his holy brows; and, at last, goes 
step by step with Jesus, and carries part of the cross, 
and is nailed fast with sorrow and compassion, and 
dies with love. For if the soul be the principle of 
its own actions, it can produce the same effects by 
reflex acts of the understanding, when it is assisted 
by the imaginative part, as when it sees the thing 
acted: only let the meditation be as minute, par- 
ticular, and circumstantiate as it may; for a widow, 
by representing the caresses of her dead husband’s 
love, produces sorrow, and the new affections of a 
sad endearment. It is too sure, that the recalling 
the circumstances of a past impurity does re-enkin- 
dle the flame, and entertain the fancy with the 
burnings of an impure fire; and this happens, 
not by any advantages of vice, but by the nature of the 
thing, and the efficacy of circumstances. So does 
holy meditation produce those impresses and signa- 
tures, which are the proper effects of the mystery, if 
presented in a right line and direct representation. 

10. Secondly : He that means to meditate in the 
best order to the productions of piety, must not be 
inquisitive for the highest mysteries ; but the plain- 
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evidence. For meditation is the duty of all; and 
therefore God hath fitted such matter for it, which 
is proportioned to every understanding; and the 
greatest mysteries of christianity are plainest, and 
yet most fruitful of meditation, and most useful’ to 
the production of piety. High speculations are as 
barren as the tops of cedars; but the fundamentals 
of christianity are fruitful as the valleys or the 
creeping vine. For know, that it is no meditation, 
but it may be an illusion, when you consider mys- 
teries to become more learned, without thoughts of 
improving piety. Let your affections be as high as 
they can climb towards God, so your considerations 
be humble, fruitful, and practically mysterious. 
“Oh that I had the wings of a dove, that 1 might 
fly away and be at rest,” said David. The wings 
of an eagle would have carried him higher, but yet 
the innocent dove did furnish him with the better 
emblem to represent his humble design; and lower 
meditations might sooner bring him to rest in God. 
It was a saying of Atgidius, “that an old and a 
simple woman, if she loves Jesus, may be greater 
than was brother Bonaventure.” Want of learning, 
and disability to consider great secrets of theology, 
do not at all retard our progress to spiritual perfec- 
tions; love to Jesus may be better promoted by the 
plainer understandings of honest and unlettered 
people, than by the finer and more exalted specula- 
tions of great clerks, that have less devotion. For 
although the way of serving God by the understand- 
ing be the best and most lasting, yet it is not 
necessary the understanding should be dressed with 
troublesome and laborious notions: the reason that 
is in religion is the surest principle to engage our 
services, and more perpetual than the sweetnesses and 
the motives of affection ; but every honest man’s un- 
derstanding is then best furnished with the dis- 
courses and the reasonable parts of religion, when 
he knows those mysteries of religion upon which 
Christ and his apostles did build a holy life, and the 
superstructures of piety; those are the best ma- 
terials of his meditation. 

11. So that meditation is nothing else but the 
using of all those arguments, motives, and irra- 
diations, which God intended to be instrumental to 
piety. Itis a composition of both ways; for it 
stirs up our affections by reason and the way of 
understanding, that the wise soul may be satisfied 
in the reasonableness of the thing, and the affec- 
tionate may be entertained with the sweetnesses of 
holy passion; that ourjudgment be determined by 
discourse, and our appetites made active by the 
caresses of a religious fancy. And, therefore, the 
use of meditation is, to consider any of the mysteries 
of religion with purposes to draw from it rules of 
life, or affections of virtue, or detestation of vice ; 
and from hence the man rises to devotion, and 
mental prayer, and intercourse with God: and, after 
that he rests himself in the bosom of beatitude, 
and is swallowed up with the comprehensions of 
love and contemplation. These are the several de- 
grees of meditation. But let us first understand 
that part of it which is duty, and then, if any thing 
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ward, we will consider also how that duty is to be 
performed, and how the reward is to be managed, 
that it may prove to be no illusion: therefore I add 
also this consideration. 

12. Thirdly: Whatsoever pious purposes and 
deliberations are entertained in the act of medita- 
tion, they are carefully to be maintained and thrust 
forward to actual performances, although they were 
indefinite and indeterminate, and no other ways de- 
ereed but by resolutions and determinations of rea- 
son and judgment. For-God assists every pious 
action according to its exigence and capacity ; and 
therefore blesses holy meditations with results of 
reason, and prepossessions dogmatically decreeing 
the necessity of virtue, and the convenience of cer- 
tain exercises in order to the purchase of it. He, 
then, that neglects to actuate such discourses, loses 
the benefit of his meditation; he is gone no farther 
than when he first set out, and neglects the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. For if, at any time, it be 
certain what spirit it is that speaks within the soul, 
it is most certain, that it is the good Spirit that 
moves us to an act of virtue, in order to acquisition 
of the habit: and when God’s grace hath assisted 
us so far in our meditations, that we understand our 
duty, and are moved with present arguments, if we 
put not forth our hand and make use of them, we 
do nothing towards our duty; and it is not certain, 
that God will create graces in us, as he does the 
soul. Let every pious person think every conclu- 
sion of reason in his meditation to have passed an 
obligation upon him: and if he hath decreed, that 
fasting so often, and doing so many religious acts, 
15 convenient and conducing to the production of a 
grace he is in pursuit of; let him know, that every 
such decree and reasonable proposition is the grace 
of God, instrumental to piety, part of his assistance, 
and therefore, in no case, to be extinguished. 

13. Fourthly: In meditation, let the understand- 
ing be restrained, and under such prudent coercion 
and confinement, that it wander not from one dis- 
course to another, till it hath perceived some fruit 
from the first; either that his soul be instructed in 
a duty, or moved by a new argument, or confirmed 
in an old, or determined to some exercise and inter- 
medial action of religion, or hath broke out into 
some prayers and intercourse with God, in order to 
the production of a virtue. And this is the mys- 
tical design of the spouse in the Canticles of Solo- 
mon: “T adjure you, O you daughters of Jerusalem, 
by the roes and by the hinds of the field, that you 
stir not up, nor awake my love, till he please.’ 4 
For it is lightness of spirit to pass over a field of 
flowers and to fix nowhere, but to leave it without 
carrying some honey with us; unless the subject 
be of itself barren and unfruitful, and then why was 
it chosen ? or that it is made so by our indisposi- 
tion, and then indeed it isto be quitted. But (it is 
St. Chrysostom’s simile) as a lamb sucking the 
breast of its dam and mother, moves the head from 
one part to another, till it hath found a distilling 
fontinel, and then it fixes, till it be satisfied, or the 
fountain cease dropping; so should we, in medita- 
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tion, reject such materials as are barren lke the 
tops of hills, and fix upon such thoughts which 
nourish and refresh; and there dwell, till the nou- 
rishment be drawn forth, or so much of it as we can 
then temperately digest. 

14. Fifthly : In meditation, strive rather for 
graces than for gifts, for affections in the way of 
virtue more than the overflowings of sensible devo- 
tion; and, therefore, if thou findest any thing by 
which thou mayest be better, though thy spirit do 
not actually rejoice, or find any gust or relish in 
the manducation, yet choose it greedily. For al- 
though the chief end of meditation be affection, 
and not determinations intellectual; yet there is 
choice to be had of the affections; and care must 
be taken, that the affections be desires of virtue, or 
repudiations and aversions from something cri- 
minal; not joys and transportations spiritual, com- 
forts, and complacencies; for they are no part of 
our duty: sometimes they are encouragements, and 
sometimes rewards; sometimes they depend upon 
habitude and disposition of body, and seem great 
matters when they have little in them; and are 
more bodily than spiritual, like the gift of tears, 
and yearning of the bowels; and sometimes they 
are illusions and temptations, at which if the soul 
stoops and be greedy after, they may prove like 
Hippomenes’s golden apples to Atalanta, retard our 
course, and possibly do some hazard to the whole 
race. And this will be nearer reduced to practice, 
if we consider the variety of matter, which is fitted 
to the meditation in several states of men travelling 
towards heaven. 

15. For the first beginners in religion are em- 
ployed in the mastering of their first appetites, 
casting out their devils, exterminating all evil 
customs, lessening the proclivity of habits, and 
countermanding the too great forwardness of vicious 
inclinations ; and this, which divines call the purga- 
tive way, is wholly spent in actions of repentance, 
mortification, and self-denial: and therefore, if a 
penitent person snatches at comforts, or the tastes of 
sensible devotion, his repentance is too delicate; it 
is but a rod of roses and jessamine. If God sees the 
spirit broken all in pieces, and that it needs a little 
of the oil of gladness for its support and restitution 
to the capacities of its duty, he will give it: but this 
is not to be designed, nor snatched at in the medi- 
tation: tears of joy are not good expressions nor in- 
struments of repentance; we must not “ gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles;’’ no re- 
freshments to be looked for here, but such only as 
are necessary for support; and when God sees they 
are, let not us trouble ourselves; he will provide 
them. But the meditations, which are prompt to 
this purgative way and practice of first beginners, 
are not apt to produce delicacies, but in the sequel 
and consequent of it. “ Afterwards it brings forth 
the pleasant fruit of righteousness,” but “ for the 
present it hath not joy in it,” no joy of sense, though 
much satisfaction to reason. And such are medita- 
tions of the fall of angels and man, the ejection of 
them from heaven, of our parents from paradise, the 
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horror and obliquity of stn, the wrath of God, the 
severity of his anger, mortification of our body and 
spirit, self-denial, the cross of Christ, death, and hell, 
and judgment, the terrors of an evil conscience, the 
insecurities of a sinner, the unreasonableness of sin, 
the troubles of repentance, the worm and sting of a 
burdened spirit, the difficulties of rooting out evil 
habits, and the utter abolition of sin: if these net- 
tles bear honey, we may fill ourselves; but such 
sweetnesses spoil the operations of these bitter potions. 
Here, therefore, let your addresses to God, and your 
mental prayers, be affectionate desires of pardon, 
humble considerations of ourselves, thoughts of re- 
venge against our crimes, designs of mortification, 
indefatigable solicitations for mercy, expresses of 
shame and confusion of face; and he meditates best 
in the purgative way, that makes these affections 
most operative and high. 

16. After our first step is taken, and the punitive 
part of repentance is resolved on, and begun, and 
put forward into good degrees of progress, we then 
enter into the illuminative way of religion, and set 
upon the acquist of virtues, and the purchase of 
spiritual graces; and, therefore, our meditations are 
to be proportioned to the design of that employ- 
ment: such as are considerations of the life of Jesus, 
examples of saints, reasons of virtue, means of ac- 
quiring them, designations of proper exercises to 
every pious habit, the eight beatitudes, the gifts and 
fruits of the Holy Ghost, the promises of the gos- 
pel, the attributes of God, as they are revealed to 
represent God to be infinite, and to make us religi- 
ous, the rewards of heaven, excellent and select sen- 
tences of holy persons, to be as incentives of piety. 
These are the proper matter for proficients in reli- 
gion. But then the affections producible from these 
are, love of virtue, desires to imitate the holy Jesus, 
affections to saints and holy persons, conformity of 
choice, subordination to God’s will, election of the 
ways of virtue, satisfaction of the understanding in 
the ways of religion, and resolutions to pursue them 
in the midst of all discomforts and persecutions ; and 
our mental prayers or intercourse with God, which 
are the present emanations of our meditations, must 
be in order to these affections, and productions from 
those: and in all these, yet there is safety and piety, 
and no seeking of ourselves, but designs of virtue in 
just reason and duty to God, and for his sake; that 
is, for his commandment. And in all these parti- 
culars, if there be such a sterility of spirit, that there 
be no end served but of spiritual profit, we are never 
the worse; all that God requires of us is, that we 
~will live well, and repent in just measure and right 
manner; and he that doth so, hath meditated well. 

17. From hence, if a pious soul passes to affec- 
tions of greater sublimity, and intimate and more 
immediate, abstracted and immaterial love, it is 
well; only remember, that the love God requires of 
us, 1S an operative, material, and communicative 
love; “If ye love me, keep my commandments :᾽ so 
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that still a good life is the effect of the sublimest 
meditation; and if we make our duty sure behind 
us, ascend up as high into the mountain as you can, 
so your ascent may consist with the securities of 
your person, the condition of infirmity, and the 
interests of your duty. According to the saying of 
Ildefonsus, ‘‘ Our empty saying of lauds, and recit- 
ing verses in honour of his name, please not God so 
well, as the imitation of him does advantage to us; 
and a devout imitator pleases the spouse better than 
an idle panegyric.”’® Let your work be like his, 
your duty in imitation of his precept and example, 
and then sing praises as you list; no heart is large 
enough, no voice pleasant enough, no life long 
enough, nothing but an eternity of duration and a be- 
atifical state can doit well: and therefore holy David 
joins them both: ‘ Whoso offereth me thanks and 
praise, he honoureth me; and to him that ordereth 
his conversation aright, I will show the salvation of 
God.”! All thanks and praise, without a right- 
ordered conversation, are but the echo of religion, a 
voice and no substance; but if those praises be 
sung by a heart righteous and obedient, that is, 
singing with the spirit and singing with understand- 
ing, that is the music God delights in. 

18. Sixthly: But let me observe and press this 
caution: Itis a mistake, and not a little dangerous, 
when people, religious and forward, shalltoo promptly, 
frequently, and nearly, spend their thoughts in con- 
sideration of Divine excellencies. God hath shown 
thee merit enough to spend all thy stock of love 
upon him in the characters of his power, the book 
of the creature, the great tables of his mercy, and 
the lines of his justice; we have cause enough to 
praise his excellencies in what we feel of him, and 
are refreshed with his influence, and see his beau- 
ties in reflection, though we do not put our eyes out 
with staring upon his face. To behold the glories 
and perfections of God with a more direct intuition, 
is the privilege of angels, who yet cover their faces 
in the brightness of his presence: it is only per- 
mitted to us to consider the back parts of God. 
And, therefore, those speculations are too bold and 
imprudent addresses, and minister to danger more 
than to religion, when we pass away from the direct 
studies of virtue, and those thoughts of God, which 
are the freer and safer communications of the Deity, 
which are the means of intercourse and relation be- 
tween him and. us, to those considerations concern- 
ing God which are metaphysical and remote, the 
formal objects of adoration and wonder, rather than 
of virtue and temperate discourses: for God in 
Scripture never revealed any of his abstracted per- 
fections and remoter and mysterious distances, but 
with a purpose to produce fear in us, and therefore 
to chide the temerity and boldness of too familiar 
and nearer intercourse. 

19. True it is that every thing we see or can 
consider, represents some perfections of God; _ but 
this I mean, that no man should consider too much, 
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and meditate too frequently, upon the immediate 
perfections of God, as it were by way of intuition, 
but as they are manifested in the creatures and in 
the ministers of virtue: and also, whenever God’s per- 
fections be matter of meditation, we should not 
ascend upwards unto him, but descend upon ourselves, 
like fruitful vapours drawn up into a cloud, descend- 
ing speedily into a shower, that the effect of the 
consideration be a design of good life ; and that our 
loves to God be not spent in abstractions, but in 
good works and humble obedience. The other 
kind of love may deceive us; and therefore so may 
such kinds of considerations, which are its instru- 
ments. But this I am now more particularly to con- 
sider. 

20. For beyond this I have described, there is a 
degree of meditation so exalted, that it changes the 
very name, and is called contemplation ; and it is 
in the unitive way of religion, that is, it consists in 
unions and adherences to God; it is a prayer of 
quietness and silence, and a meditation extraor- 
dinary, a discourse without variety, a vision and 
intuition of Divine excellencies, an immediate entry 
into an orb of light, and a resolution of all our facul- 
ties into sweetnesses, affections, and starings upon 
the Divine beauty ; and is carried on to ecstasies, 
raptures, suspensions, elevations, abstractions, and 
apprehensions beatifical. In all the course of virtu- 
ous meditation, the soul is like a virgin, invited to 
make a matrimonial contract; it inquires the con- 
dition of the person, his estate and disposition, and 
other circumstances of amability and desire: but 
when she is satisfied with these inquiries, and hath 
chosen her husband, she no more considers particu- 
lars, but is moved by his voice and his gesture, and 
runs to his entertainment and fruition, and spends 
herself wholly in affections, not to obtain, but enjoy 
his love. 

Thus it is said. 

21. But this is a thing not to be discoursed of, 
but felt: and although, in other sciences, the terms 
must first be known, and then the rules and conclu- 
sions scientifical; here it is otherwise: for first, 
the whole experience of this must be obtained, be- 
fore we can so much as know what it is; and the 
end must be acquired first, the conclusion before the 
premises. They that pretend to these heights, call 
them the secrets of the kingdom; but they are such, 
which no man can describe; such, which God hath 
not revealed in the publication of the gospel; such, 
for the acquiring of which there are no means pre- 
scribed, and to which no man is obliged, and which 
are not in any man’s power to obtain; such, which 
it is not lawful to pray for or desire, and con- 
cerning which we shall never be called to an account. 
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22. Indeed, when persons have been long soften- 
ed with the continual droppings of religion, and 
their spirits made timorous and apt for impression 
by the assiduity of prayer, and perpetual alarms of 
death, and the continual dyings of mortification ; 
the fancy, which is a very great instrument of devo- 
tion, is kept continually warm, and in a disposition 
and aptitude to take fire, and to flame out in great 
ascents: and when they suffer transportations be- 
yond the burdens and support of reason, they suffer 
they know not what, and call it what they please ; 
and other pious people, that hear talk of it, admire 
that devotion, which is so eminent and beatified ; 
(for so they esteem it;) and so they come to be called 
raptures and ecstasies, which, even amongst the 
apostles, were so seldom, that they were never 
spoken of; for those visions, raptures, and intuitions 
of St. Stephen, St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John, 
were not pretended to be of this kind; not excesses 
of religion, but prophetical and intuitive revelations, 
to great and significant purposes, such as may be 
and are described in story; but these other cannot: 
for so Cassian reports, and commends a saying of 
Antony the Eremite, “That is not a perfect prayer, 
in which the votary does either understand himself 
or the prayer;’’ meaning, that persons eminently 
religious were “divina patientes,’ as Dionysius 
Areopagita said of his master Hierotheus, patics in 
devotion, suffering ravishments of senses," trans- 
ported beyond the uses of humanity, into the 
suburbs of beatifical apprehensions: but whether or 
no this be any thing besides a too intense and in- 
discreet pressure of the faculties of the soul to in- 
conveniences of understanding, or else a credulous, 
busy, and untamed fancy, they, that think best of it, 
cannot give a certainty. There are, and have been, 
some religious, who have acted madness, and pre- 
tended inspirations; and when these are destitute of 
a prophetic spirit, if they resolve to serve them- 
selves upon the pretences of it, they are disposed to 
the imitation, if not to the sufferings, of madness ; 
and it would be a great folly to call such “ Dei ple- 
nos,” full of God, who are no better than fantastic 
and mad people. 

23. This we are sure of, that many illusions 
have come in the likeness of visions, and absurd 
fancies under the pretence of raptures; and what 
some have called the spirit of prophecy, hath been 
the spirit of lying; and contemplation hath been 
nothing but melancholy and unnatural lengths; and 
stillness of prayer hath been a mere dream and hy- 
pochondriacal devotion, and hath ended in pride or 
despair, or some sottish and dangerous temptation. 
It is reported of Heron, the monk, that having lived 
a retired, mortified, and religious life, for many 
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years together, at last he came to that habit of 
austerity or singularity, that he refused the festival 
refection and freer meals of Easter, and other so- 
lemnities, that he might do more eminently than 
the rest, and spend his time in greater abstractions 
and contemplations; but the devil, taking advantage 
of the weakness of his melancholic and unsettled spirit, 
gave him a transportation and an ecstasy, in which 
he fancied himself to have attained so great per- 
fection, that he was as dear to God as a crowned 
martyr, and angels would be his security for in- 
demnity, though he threw himself to the bottom of 
a well. He obeyed his fancy and temptation, did 
so, bruised himself to death, and died possessed with 
a persuasion of the verity of that ecstasy and trans- 
portation. 

24. I will not say, that all violences and extra- 
vagances of a religious fancy are illusions; but I 
say, that they are all unnatural, not hallowed by the 
warrant of a revelation, nothing reasonable, nothing 
secure. I am not sure, that they ever consist with 
humility ; but it is confessed, that they are often 
produced by self-love, arrogancy, and the great opi- 
nion others have of us. I will not judge the con- 
dition of those persons, who are said to have suf- 
fered these extraordinaries; for I know not the 
circumstances, or causes, or attendants, or the effects, 
or whether the stories be true that make report of 
them; but I shall only advise, that we follow the 
intimation of our blessed Saviour, that “ we sit down 
in the lowest place, till the master of he feast comes, 
and bids us sit up higher.” If we entertain the in- 
ward man in the purgative and illuminative way, 
that is, in actions of repentance, virtue, and pre- 
cise duty, that is the surest way of uniting us to 
God, whilst it is done by faith and obedience; and 
that also is love; and in these peace and safety 
dwell. And after we have done our work, it is not 
discretion in a servant to hasten to his meal, and 
snatch at the refreshment of visions, unions, and 
abstractions ; but first we must gird ourselves, and 
wait upon the master, and not sit down ourselves, 
till we all be called at the great supper of the 
Lamb. 

25. It was, therefore, an excellent desire of St. 
Bernard, who was as likely as any to have such alti- 
tudes of speculation, if God had really dispensed 
them to persons holy, fantastic, and religious: “I 
pray God grant to me peace of spirit, joy in the 
Holy Ghost, to compassionate others in the midst of 
my mirth, to be charitable in simplicity, to rejoice 
with them that rejoice, and to mourn with them 
that mourn; and with these I shall be content: 
other exaltations of devotion I leave to apostles and 
apostolic men; the high hills are for,the harts and 
the climbing goats; the stony rocks, and the re- 
cesses of the earth, for the conies.” It is more 
healthful and nutritive to dig the earth, and to eat 
of her fruits, than to stare upon the greatest glories 
of the heavens, and live upon the beams, of the 
sun: so unsatisfying a thing is rapture and trans- 
portation to the soul; it often distracts the faculties, 
but seldom does advantage piety, and is full of dan- 
ger in the greatest of its lustre. If ever a man be 
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more in love with God by such instruments, or more 
endeared to virtue, or made more severe and watch- 
ful in his repentance, it is an excellent grace and 
gift of God; but then this is nothing but the joys 
and comfort of ordinary meditation: those extraor- 
dinary, as they have no sense in them, so are not 
pretended to be instruments of virtue, but are, like 
Jonathan’s arrows, shot beyond it, to signify the 
danger the man is in, towards whom such arrows 
are shot. But if the person be made unquiet, in- 
constant, proud, pusillanimous, of high opinion, 
pertinacious, and confident in uncertain judgments, 
or desperate, it is certain they are temptations and 
illusions: so that, as all our duty consists in the ways 
of repentance and acquist of virtue; so there rests 
all our safety, and, by consequence, all our solid joys; 
and this is the effect of ordinary, pious, and regular 
meditations. 

26. If I mistake not, there is temptation like 
this, under another name, amongst persons whose 
religion hath less discourse and more fancy, and 
that is a familiarity with God; which, indeed, if it 
were rightly understood, is an affection consequent 
to the illuminative way; that is, an act or an effect 
of the virtue of religion and devotion, which con- 
sists in prayers and addresses to God, lauds, and 
eucharists, and hymns, and confidence of coming to 
the throne of grace, upon assurance of God’s vera- 
city and goodness infinite: so that familiarity with 
God, which is an affection of friendship, is the inter- 
course of giving and receiving blessings and graces 
respectively ; and it is produced by a holy life, or 


the being in the state of grace, and is a part of every ἡ 


man’s inheritance, that is a friend of God. But 


when familiarity with God shall be esteemed a pri- © 


vilege of singular and eminent persons, not commu- 
nicated to all the faithful, and is thought to be an 
admission to a nearer intercourse of secrecy with 
God, it is an effect of pride, anda mistake in judg- 
ment concerning the very same thing, which the old 
divines call the unitive way, if themselves that claim 
it understood the terms of art, and the consequents of 
their own intentions. 


27. Only I shall observe one circumstance: That 


familiarity with God is nothing else but an admis- 
sion to be of God’s family, the admission of a ser- 
vant, or a son in minority, and implies obedience, 
duty, and fear on our parts; care and providence, 
and love on God’s part: and it is not the familiarity 


ee ee ς, μὸν 


of sons, but the impudence of proud equals, to ex- — 


press this pretended privilege in even, unmannerly, 
and irreverent addresses and discourses: and it is @ 
sure rule, that whatsoever heights of piety, union, 
or familiarity, any man pretends to, it is of the devil, 
unless the greater the pretence be, the greater also 
be the humility of the man. The highest flames 
are the most tremulous; and so are the most holy and 
eminently religious persons more full of awfulness, 
and fear, and modesty, and humility: so that, in true 
divinity and right speaking, there is no such thing 
as the unitive way of religion, save only in the effects 
of duty, obedience, and the expresses of the precise 
virtue of religion. Meditations in order to a good 
| life, let them be as exalted as the capacity of the 
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person and subject will endure, up to the height of 
contemplation; but if contemplation comes to be a 
distinct thing, and something besides or beyond a 
distinct degree of virtuous meditation, it is lost to all 
sense, and religion, and prudence. Let no man be 
hasty to eat of the fruits of paradise before his 
time. 

28. And now I shall not need to enumerate the 
blessed fruits of holy meditation; for it 15 ἃ grace, 
that is instrumental to all effects, to the production 


of all virtues, and the extinction of all vices; and, | 


by consequence, the inhabitation of the Holy Ghost 
within us is the natural or proper emanation from 
the frequent exercise of this duty; only it hath 
something particularly excellent, besides its general 
influence: for meditation is that part of prayer, 
which knits the soul to its right object, and confirms 
and makes actual our intentionand devotion. Medi- 
tation is the tongue of the soul, and the language of 
our spirit; and our wandering thoughts in prayer 
are but the neglects of meditation, and recessions 
from that duty; and according as we neglect medi- 
tation, so are our prayers imperfect; meditation 
being the soul of prayer, and the intention of our 
spirit. But, in all other things, meditation is the 
instrument and conveyance; it habituates onr affec- 
tions to heaven, it hath permanent content, it pro- 
duces constancy of purpose, despising of things be- 
low, inflamed desires of virtue, love of God, self- 
denial, humility of understanding, and universal 
correction of our life and manners. 


THE PRAYER. 


Holy and eternal Jesus, whose whole life and doc- 
trine was a perpetual sermon of holy life, a 
treasure of wisdom, and a repository of divine 
materials for meditation; give me grace to under- 
stand, diligence and attention to consider, care to 
lay up, and carefulness to reduce to practice, all 
those actions, discourses, and pious lessons, and 
intimations, by which thou didst expressly teach, 
or tacitly imply, or mysteriously signify, our duty. 
Let my understanding become as spiritual in its 
employment and purposes, as it is immaterial in 
its nature; fillmy memory, asa vessel of election, 
with remembrances and notions highly compunc- 
tive, and greatly incentive of all the parts of sanc- 
tity. Let thy Holy Spirit dwell in my soul, 
instructing my knowledge, sanctifying my thoughts, 
guiding my affections, directing my will in the 
choice of virtue; that it may be the great em- 
ployment of my life to meditate in thy law, to 
study thy preceptive will, to understand even the 
niceties and circumstantials of my duty; that ig- 
norance may neither occasion a sin, nor become a 
punishment. Take from me all vanity of spirit, 
lightness of fancy, curiosity and impertinency of 
inquiry, illusions of the devil, and fantastic de- 
ceptions: let my thoughts be as my religion, plain, 
honest, pious, simple, prudent, and charitable; of 


great employment and forge to the production of ' 


virtues and extermination of vice; but suffering 


* Sic ait Glossa ordinaria; sed Onuphrius in Fastis ait hane 
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no transportations of sense and vanity, nothing 
greater than the capacities of my soul, nothing 
that may minister to any intemperances of spirit; 
but let me be wholly inebriated with love; and 
that love wholly spent in doing such actions, as 
best please thee, in the conditions of my infirmity 
and the securities of humility, till thou shalt 
please to draw the curtain, and reveal thy interior 
beauties, in the kingdom of thine eternal glories : 
which grant, for thy mercy’s sake, O holy and 
eternal Jesu. Amen. 


SECTION VI. 


Of the Death of the Holy Innocents, or the Babes of 
Bethlehem, and the Flight of Jesus into Egypt. 


1. Att this while Herod waited for the return of 
the wise men, that they might give directions where 
the child did he, and his sword might find him out 
with a certain and direct execution. But ‘“ when he 
saw that he was mocked of the wise men, he was 
exceeding wroth.” For it now began to deserve his 
trouble, when his purposes, which were most secret, 
began to be contradicted and diverted with a pre- 
vention, as if they were resisted by an all-seeing and 
almighty Providence. He began to suspect the 
hand of Heaven was in it; and saw there was 
nothing for his purposes to be acted, unless he could 
dissolve the golden chain of predestination. Herod 
believed the Divine oracles, foretelling that a king 
should be bornin Bethlehem; and yet his ambition 
had made him so stupid, that he attempted to cancel 
the decree of Heaven. For,if he did not believe 
the prophecies, why was he troubled? If he did 
believe them, how could he possibly hinder that 
event, which God had foretold himself would cer- 
tainly bring to pass? 

2. And, therefore, since God already had hinder- 
ed him from the executions of a distinguishing 
sword, he resolved to send a sword of indiscrimina- 
tion and confusion; hoping, that if he killed all the 
babes of Bethlehem, this young king’s reign also 
should soon determine. He, therefore, “sent forth and 
slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and 
all the coasts thereof, from two years old and under, 
according to the time which he had diligently inquired 
of the wise men.” For this execution was in the be- 
ginning of the second year after Christ’s nativity, 
as in all probability we guess;? not at the two 
years’ end, as some purpose: because as his malice 
was subtle, so he intended it should be secure ; 
and though he had been diligent in his inquiry, and 
was near the time in his computation, yet he, that 
was hever sparing in the lives of others, would now, 
to secure his kingdom, rather overact his severity 
for some months, than, by doing execution but just to 
the tittle of his account, hazard the escaping of the 
Messias. 


cacdem biennio post Christum natunt contigisse, 
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3. This execution was sad, cruel, and universal : 
no abatements made for the dire shriekings of the 
mothers, no tender-hearted soldier was employed, 
no hard-hearted person was softened by the weep- 
ing eyes and pity-begging looks of those mothers, 
that wondered how it was possible any person 
should hurt their pretty sucklings; no connivances 
there, no protections, or friendships, or consider- 
ation, or indulgences; but Herod caused, that his 
own child, which was at nurse in the coasts of 
Bethlehem, should bleed to death: which made 
Augustus Cesar to say, that, “in Herod’s house, it 
were better tobe a hog than a child;’’» because the 
custom of the nation did secure a hog from Herod’s 
knife, but no religion could secure his child. The 
sword, being thus made sharp by Herod’s commis- 
sion, killed fourteen thousand pretty babes; as the 
Greeks, in their calendar, and the Abyssines of 
Ethiopia, do commemorate in their offices of liturgy. 
For Herod, crafty and malicious, that is, perfectly 
tyrant,° had caused all the children to be gathered 
together ; which the credulous mothers (supposing 
it had been to take account of their age and number, 
in order to some taxing) hindered not, but unwit- 
tingly suffered themselves and their babes to be 
betrayed to an irremediable butchery. 

4. “Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
by Jeremy the prophet, saying, Lamentation, and 
weeping, and great mourning; Rachel weeping for 
her children, and would not be comforted.” All 
the synonymas of sadness were little enough to ex- 
press this great weeping, when fourteen thousand 
mothers, in one day, saw their pretty babes pouring 
forth their blood into that bosom, whence, not long 
before, they had sucked milk; and, instead of those 
pretty smiles which used to entertain the fancy and 
dear affections of their mothers, nothing but affright- 
ing shrieks, and then ghastly looks. The mourning 
was great, like “the mourning in the valley of 
Hinnom, and there was no comforter ;”’ their sorrow 
was too big to be cured, till it should lie down alone, 
and rest with its own weariness. 

3. But the malice of Herod went also into the 
hill country; and hearing, that of John, the son of 
Zacharias, great things were spoken, by which he 
was designed to a great ministry about this young 
prince, he attempted in him also to rescind the pro- 
phecies, and sent a messenger of death towards 
him; but the mother’s care had been early with 
him, and sent him into desert places, where he 
continued till the time appointed “of his manifesta- 
tion unto [5186]. But, as the children of Bethle- 
hem died in the place of Christ, so did the father of 
the Baptist die for his child. For “Herod slew 
Zacharias between the temple and the altar,’ because 
he refused to betray his son to the fury of that rabid 
bear.4 Though some persons, very eminent amongst 
the stars of the primitive church, report a tradition,° 


b Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 11. ¢. 4. 
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that a place being separated in the temple for 
virgins, Zacharias suffered the mother of our Lord 
to abide there after the birth of her holy Son, af- 
firming her still to be a virgin; and that for this 
reason, not Herod, but the scribes and Pharisees, did 
kill Zacharias. 

6. Tertullian reports,! that the blood of Zacha- 
rias had so besmeared the stones of the pavement, 
which was the altar, on which the good old priest 
was sacrificed, that no art or industry could wash 
the tincture out, the dye and guilt being both in- 
delible; as if, because God did intend to exact of 
that nation “all the blood of righteous persons, 
from Abel to Zacharias,”’ who was the last of the 
martyrs of the synagogue, he would leave a charac- 
ter of their guilt in their eyes, to upbraid their irre- 
ligion, cruelty, and infidelity. Some there are, who 
affirm these words of our blessed Saviour not to 
relate to any Zacharias, who had been already 
slain; but to be a prophecy of the last of all the 
martyrs of the Jews, who should be slain imme- 
diately before the destruction of the last temple, 
and the dissolution of the nation. Certain it is, 
that such a Zacharias, the son of Baruch, (if we 
may believe Josephus,’) was slain in the middle of 
the temple, a little before it was destroyed; and it 
is agreeable to the nature of the prophecy and re- 
proof here made by our blessed Saviour, that, (from 
Abel to Zacharias,) should take in “all the righte- 
ous blood” from first to last, till the imiquity was 
complete; and it is not imaginable, that the blood 
of our blessed Lord, and of St. James their bishop, 
(for whose death, many of themselves thought, God 
destroyed their city,) should be left out of the ac- 
count, which yet would certainly be left out, if any 
other Zacharias should be meant, than he whom 
they last slew: and in proportion to this, Cyprian 
de Valera expounds that, which we read in the past 
tense, to signify the future, “ye slew,” i.e. “shall 
slay ;’’ according to the style often used by pro- 
phets, and as the aorist of an uncertain signification 
will bear. But the first great instance of the Di- 
vine vengeance for these executions, was upon 
Herod, who, in very few years after, was smitten of 
God with so many plagues and tortures, that him- 
self alone seemed like an hospital of the incurabili : 
for he was tormented with a soft, slow fire, like that 
of burning iron or the cinders of yew, in his body ; 
in his bowels, with intolerable colics and ulcers; 
in his natural parts, with worms; in his feet, with 
gout; in his nerves, with convulsions, difficulty of 
breathing; and out of divers parts of his body is- 
sued out so impure and ulcerous a steam, that the 
loathsomeness, pain, and indignation, made him once 
to snatch a knife, with purpose to have killed him- 
self; but that he was prevented by a nephew of his, 
that stood there in his attendance. 

7. But as the flesh of beasts grows callous -by 
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stripes and the pressure of the yoke; so did the 
heart of Herod, by the loads of Divine vengeance. 
God began his hell here; and the pains of hell 
never made any man less impious: for Herod, per- 
ceiving that he must now die, first put to death his 
son Antipater, under pretence that he would have 
poisoned him; and that the last scene of his life 
might, for pure malice and exalted spite, outdo all 
the rest, because he believed the Jewish nation 
would rejoice at his death, he assembled all the 
nobles of the people, and put them in prison, giving 
in charge to his sister Salome, that, when he was 
expiring his last, all the nobility should be slain, that 
his death might be lamented with a perfect and uni- 
versal sorrow. 

8. But God, that brings to nought the counsels 
of wicked princes, turned the design against the in- 
tendment of Herod; for when he was dead, and 
could not call his sister to account for disobeying 
his most bloody and unrighteous commands, she re- 
leased all the imprisoned and despairing gentlemen, 
and made the day of her brother’s death a perfect 
jubilee, a day of joy, such as was that when the na- 
tion was delivered from the violence of Haman, in 
the days of Purim. 

9. And, all this while, God had provided a sanc- 
tuary for the holy child Jesus. For God, seeing 
the secret purposes of blood which Herod had, 
sent his angel,' “who appeared to Joseph in a 
dream, saying, Arise, and take the young Child and 
his mother, and fly into Egypt, and be thou there, 
until I bring thee word; for Herod will seek the 
young Child to destroy him. Then he arose, and 
took the young Child and his mother by night, 
and departed into Egypt.” And they made their 
first abode in Hermopolis,* in the country of The- 
bais; whither, when they first arrived, the child 
Jesus, being by design or providence carried into a 
temple, all the statues of the idol-gods fell down, 
like Dagon at the presence of the ark, and suffered 
their timely and just dissolution and dishonour, ac- 
cording tothe prophecy of Isaiah: “Behold, the 
Lord shall come into Egypt, and the idols of Egypt 
shall be moved at his presence.’’! And in the life 
of the prophet Jeremy, written by Epiphanius, it is 
reported, “that he told the Egyptian priests, that 
then their idols should be broken in pieces, when a 
holy virgin, with her child, should enter into their 
country :”” which prophecy possibly might be the 
cause, that the Egyptians did, besides their vanities, 
worship also an infant in a manger, and a virgin in 
her bed. 

10. From Hermopolis to Maturea went these 
holy pilgrims, in pursuance of their safety and pro- 
visions; where, it was reported, they dwelt in a 
garden of balsam, till Joseph, being, at the end of 
Seven years, (as it is commonly believed,) ascertain- 
ed by an angel of the death of Herod, and com- 
manded to return to the land of Israel, he was obe- 
dient to the heavenly vision, and returned. But 
hearing that Archelaus did reign in the place of his 
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father, and knowing that the cruelty and ambition of 
Herod was hereditary, or entailed upon Archelaus, 
being also warned to turn aside into the parts of 
Galilee, which was of a distinct jurisdiction, go- 
verned indeed by one of Herod’s sons, but not by 
Archelaus, thither he diverted; and there that holy 
family remained in the city of Nazareth, whence the 
holy Child had the appellative of a Nazarene. 


Ad SECTION VI. 


Considerations upon the Death of the Innocents, 
and the Flight of the Holy Jesus into Egypt. 


1. Heron, having called the wise men, and re- 
ceived information of their design, and the circum- 
stances of the Child, pretended religion too, and 
desired them to bring him word when they had 
found the Babe, “that he might come and worship 
him;” meaning to make a sacrifice of him to 
whom he should pay his adoration; and, instead of 
investing the young Prince with a royal purple, he 
would have stained his swaddling-bands with his 
blood. It is ever dangerous, when a wicked prince 
pretends religion; his design is then foulest, by how 
much it needs to put on a fairer outside; but it was 
an early policy in the world, and it concerned men’s 
interests, to seem religious, when they thought that 
to be so was an abatement of great designs. When 
Jezebel designed the robbing and destroying Na- 
both, she sent to the elders to proclaim a fast; for 
the external and visible remonstrances of religion 
leave in the spirits of men a great reputation of the 
seeming person, and therefore they will not rush 
into a furious sentence against his actions, at least 
not judge them with prejudice against the man, 
towards whom they are so fairly prepared, but do 
some violence to their own understanding, and either 
disbelieve their own reason, or excuse the fact, or 
think it but an error, or a less crime, or the inci- 
dences of humanity; or, however, are so long in 
decreeing against him, whom they think to be reli- 
gious, that the rumour is abated, or the stream of 
indignation is diverted by other laborious arts, in- 
tervening before our zeal is kindled; and so the per- 
son is unjudged, or, at least, the design secured. 

2. But in this, human policy was exceedingly in- 
fatuated: and though Herod had trusted his design 
to no keeper but himself, and had pretended fair, 
having religion for the word, and “ called the wise 
men privately,” and instructed them with no em- 
ployment but a civil request, an account of the suc- 
cess of their journey, which they had no reason, or 
desire, to conceal; yet his heart was opened to the 
eye of Heaven, and the sun was not more visible, 
than his dark purpose was to God; and it succeeded 
accordingly: the Child was sent away, the wise men 
warned not to return, Herod was mocked and en- 
raged; and so his craft became foolish and vain: 
and so are all counsels intended against God, or any 
thing, of which he himself hath undertaken the pro- 
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tection. For, although we understand not the rea- 
sons of security, because we see not that admirable 
concentring of infinite things in the Divine Proyi- 
dence, whereby God brings his purposes to act by 
ways unlooked for, and sometimes contradictory ; 
yet the public and perpetual experience of the 
world hath given continual demonstrations, that all 
evil counsels have come to nought; that the suc- 
ceeding of an impious design is no argument that the 
man is prosperous; that the curse is then surest, when 
his fortune spreads the largest; thatthe contradiction 
and impossibilities of deliverance to pious persons are 
but an opportunity and engagement for God to do 
wonders, and to glorify his power, and to exalt his 
mercy, by the instances of miraculous or extraordi- 
nary events. And as the afflictions, happening to 
good men, are alleviated by the support of God’s 
good Spirit; and enduring them here are but con- 
signations to an honourable amends hereafter; so 
the succeeding prosperities of fortunate impiety, 
when they meet with punishment in the next, or in 
the third age, or inthe deletion of a people five ages 
after, are the greatest arguments of God’s provi- 
dence, who keeps wrath in store, and forgets not to 
‘do judgment for all them that are oppressed with 
wrong.” It was laid up with God, and was per- 
petually in his eye, being the matter of a lasting, 
durable, and unremitted anger. 

3. But God had care of the holy Child; he sent 
his angel to warn Joseph, with the Babe and his 
mother, to fly into Egypt. Joseph and Mary in- 
stantly arise; and without inquiry, how they shall 
live there, or when they shall return, or how be se- 
cured, or what accommodations they shall have in 
their journey, at the same hour of the night, begin 
the pilgrimage with the cheerfulness of obedience, 
and the securities of faith, and the confidence of 
hope, and the joys of love, knowing themselves to be 
recompensed for all the trouble they could endure; 
that they were instruments of the safety of the holy 
Jesus; that they then were serving God; that they 
were encircled with the securities of the Divine 
Providence: and, in these dispositions, all places 
were alike; for every region was a paradise, where 
they were in company with Jesus. And, indeed, 
that man wants many degrees of faith and prudence, 
who is solicitous for the support of his necessities, 
when he is doing the commandment of God.* If 
he commands thee to offer a sacrifice, himself will 
provide a lamb, or enable thee to find out one; and he 
would remove thee into a state of separation, where 
thy body needs no supplies of provision, if he meant 
thou shouldest serve him without provisions. He 
will certainly take away thy need, or satisfy it; he 
will feed thee himself, as he did the Israelites; or 
take away thy hunger, as he did to Moses; or send 
ravens to feed thee, as he did to Elias; or make 
charitable people minister to thee, as the widow to 
Elisha; or give thee his own portion, as he main- 
tained the Levites; or make thine enemies to pity 
thee, as the Assyrians did the captive Jews. For 
whatsoever the world hath, and whatsoever can be 
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conveyed by wonder or by providence, all that is thy 
security for provisions, so long as thou doest the 
work of God. And remember, that the assurance 
of blessing, and health, and salvation, is not made 
by doing what we list, or being where we desire, 
but by doing God’s will, and being in the place of 
his appointment. We may be safe in Egypt, if we 
be there in obedience to God; and we may perish 
among the babes of Bethlehem, if we be there by 
our own election. 

4, Joseph and Mary did not argue against the 
angel’s message, because they had a confidence of 
their charge, who, with the breath of his mouth, 
could have destroyed Herod, though he had been 
abetted with all the legions, marching under the 
Roman eagles; but they, like the two cherubims 
about the propitiatory, took the Child between them, 
and fled, giving way to the fury of persecution, 
which possibly, when the materials were withdrawn, 
might expire, and die like fire, which else would 
rage for ever. Jesus fled, undertook asad journey, 
in which the roughness of the ways, his own ten- 
derness, the youth of his mother, the old age of his 
supposed father, the smallness of their viaticum and 
accommodation for their voyage, the no-kindred 
they were to go to, hopeless of comforts and exterior 
supplies, were so many circumstances of poverty, 
and lesser strokes of the persecution; things, that 
himself did choose to demonstrate the verity of his 
nature, the infirmity of his person, the humility of 
his spirit, the austerity of his undertaking, the bur- 
den of his charge; and by which he did teach us 
the same virtues he then expressed, and also con- 
signed this permission to all his disciples, in future 
ages, that they also may fly from their persecutors, 
when the case is so, that their work is not done; 
that is, they may glorify God with their lives, 
more than with their death. And of this they are 
ascertained by the arguments of prudent account: 
for sometimes we are called to glorify God by dying, 
and the interest of the church and the faith of many 
may be concerned in it; then we must abide by it. 
In other cases it is true, that Demosthenes said, in 
apology for his own escaping from a lost field, “ A 
man that runs away, may fight again.” And St. 
Paul made use of a guard of soldiers, to rescue him 
from the treachery of the Jewish rulers; and of a 
basket, to escape from the inquisition of the gover- 
nor of Damascus; and the primitive christians, of 
grots and subterraneous retirements; and St. Atha- 
nasius, of a fair lady’s house; and others, of deserts 
and graves; as knowing it was no shame to fly, 
when their Master himself had fled, that his time 
and his work might be fulfilled; and, when it was, 
he then laid his life down. 

5. It is hard to set down particular rules, that 
may indefinitely guide all persons, in the stating of 
their own case; because all things, that depend upon 
circumstances, are alterable unto infinite. But as 
God’s glory and the good of the church are the 
great considerations to be carried before us all the 
way, and in proportions to them we are to determine 
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and judge our questions; so also our infirmities are 
allowable in the scrutiny: for I doubt not, but God 
intended it a mercy, and a compliance with human 
weakness, when he gave us this permission, as well 
as it was a design to secure the opportunities of his 
service, and the consummation of his own work by 
us. And since our fears, and the incommodities of 
flight, and the sadness of exile, and the insecurities 
and inconveniences of a strange and new abode, are 
part of the persecution; provided that God’s glory 
be not certainly and apparently neglected, nor the 
church evidently scandalized by our flight; all inter- 
pretations of the question in favour of ourselves, and 
the declension of that part, which may tempt us to 
apostasy, or hazard our confidence, and the choosing 
the lesser part of the persecution, is not against the 
rule of faith, and always hath in it less glory, but 
oftentimes more security. 

6. But thus far Herod’s ambition transported him, 
even to resolutions of murder of the highest person, 
the most glorious and the most innocent upon 
earth; and it represents that passion to be the most 
troublesome and vexatious thing that can afflict 
the sons of men. Virtue hath not half so much 
trouble in it; it sleeps quietly, without startings and 
affrighting fancies; it looks cheerfully ; smiles with 
much serenity; and, though it laughs not often, yet 
it is ever delightful in the apprehensions of some 
faculty; it fears no man, nor no thing, nor is it dis- 
composed; and hath no concernments in the great 
alterations of the world, and entertains death like a 
friend, and reckons the issues of it as the greatest of 
its hopes: but ambition is full of distractions; it 
teems with stratagems, as Rebecca with struggling 
twins; and is swelled with expectation, as with a 
tympany; and sleeps sometimes, as the wind in a 
storm, still and quiet for a minute, thatit may burst 
out into an impetuous blast, till the cordage of his 
heart-strings crack; fears, when none is nigh; and 
prevents things, which never had intention; and falls 
under the inevitability of such accidents, which 
either could not be foreseen, or not prevented. Itis 
an infinite labour to make a man’s self miserable; 
and the utmost acquist is so goodly a purchase, that 
he makes his days full of sorrow, to enjoy the 
troubles of a three years’ reign; for Herod lived but 
three years, or five at the most, after the flight of 
Jesus into Egypt. And therefore there is no greater 
unreasonableness in the world, than in the designs 
of ambition: for it makes the present certainly 
miserable, unsatisfied, troublesome, and discontent, 
for the uncertain acquist of an honour, which no- 
thing can secure; and, besides a thousand possi- 
bilities of miscarrying, it relies upon no greater 
certainty than our life; and, when we are dead, all 
the world sees who was the fool. But it is astrange 
caitiveness and baseness of disposition of men, so 
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furiously and unsatiably to run after perishing and 
uncertain interests, in defiance of all the reason and 
religion of the world; and yet to have no appetite 
to such excellencies, which satisfy reason, and con- 
tent the spirit, and create great hopes, and ennoble 
our expectation, and are advantages to communities 
of men and public societies, and which all wise men 
teach, and all religion commands. 

7. And it is not amiss to observe, how Herod 
vexed himself extremely upon a mistake.4 The 
child Jesus was born a King, but it was a King of 
all the world; not confined within the limits of a 
province, like the weaker beauties of a torch, to 
shine in one room; but, like the sun, his empire was 
over all the world; and if Herod would have _ be- 
come but his tributary, and‘ paid him the acknow- 
ledgments of his Lord, he should have had better 
conditions than under Cesar, and yet have been as 
absolute inhis own Jewry as he was before :¢ ‘“ His 
kingdom was not of this world;” and he, that gives 
heavenly kingdoms to all his servants, would not 
have stooped to have taken up Herod’s petty coronet. 
But as it is a very vanity which ambition seeks, so 
it is a shadow, that disturbs and discomposes all its 
motions and apprehensions. | 

8. And the same mistake caused calamities to de- 
scend upon the church; for some of the persecu- 
tions commenced upon pretence christianity was an 
enemy to the government: but the pretence was in- 
finitely unreasonable, and therefore had the fate of 
senseless allegations, it disbanded presently; for no 
external accident did so incorporate the excellency 
of Christ’s religion into the hearts of men, as the 
innocency of the men, their inoffensive deportment, 
the modesty of their designs, their great humility 
and obedience, a life expressly in enmity and con- 
testation against secular ambition. And it is to be 
feared, that the mingling human interests with re- 
ligion, will deface the image Christ hath stamped 
upon it. Certain it is, the metal is much abated 
by so impure alloy, while the christian prince serves 
his end of ambition, and bears arms upon his neigh- 
bour’s country, for the service of religion, making 
Christ’s kingdom to invade Herod’s rights: and, in 
the state ecclesiastical, secular interests have so deep 
a portion, that there are snares laid to tempt a per- 
secution, and men are invited to sacrilege,! while 
the revenues of a church are a fair fortune for a 
prince. I make no scruple to find fault with paint- 
ers, that picture the poor saints with rich garments; 
for though they deserved better, yet they had but 
poor ones: and some have been tempted to cheat 
the saint, not out of ill-will to his sanctity, but love 
to his shrine, and to the beauty of the clothes, with 
which some imprudent persons have, of old time, 
dressed their images. So it is in the fate of the 
church; persecution and the robes of Christ were 
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her portion and her clothing; and when she is 
dressed up in gaudy fortunes, it is no more than 
she deserves; but yet sometimes it is occasion, that 
the devil cheats her of her holiness, and the men of the 
world sacrilegiously cheat her of her riches; and 
then, when God hath reduced her to that poverty, 
he first promised and intended to her, the persecu- 
tion ceases, and sanctity returns, and God curses the 
sacrilege, and stirs up men’s minds to religious do- 
natives; and all is well, till she grows rich again. 
And if it be dangerous in any man to be rich, and 
discomposes his steps in his journey to eternity ; it 
is not then so proportionable to the analogy of 
Christ’s poverty, and the inheritance of the church, 
to be sedulous in acquiring great temporalities, and 
putting princes in jealousy, and states into care for 
securities, lest all the temporal should run into ec- 
clesiastical possession. 

9. If the church have, by the active piety of a 
credulous, a pious, and less observant age, been en- 
dowed with great possessions, she hath rules enough, 
and poor enough, and necessities enough, to dis- 
pend what she hath with advantages to religion: 
but then all she gets by it is, the trouble of an un- 
thankful, a suspected, and unsatisfying dispensa- 
tion; and the church is made, by evil persons, a 
scene of ambition and stratagem;% and to get a 
German bishoprick is to be a prince; and to de- 
fend with niceness and suits of law every custom or 
lesser rite, even to the breach of charity and the 
scandal of religion, is called a duty : and every sin- 
gle person is bound to forgive injuries, and to quit 
his right rather than his charity; but if it is not 
a duty in the church also, in them whose life 
should be excellent to the degree of example, I 
would fain know, if there be not greater care taken 
to secure the ecclesiastical revenue, than the public 
charity and the honour of religion in the strict piety 
of the clergy; for as the not engaging in suits may 
occasion bold people to wrong the church, so the 
necessity of engaging is occasion of losing charity, 
and of great scandal. I find not fault with a free 
revenue of the church; it is, in some sense, neces- 
sary to governors, and to preserve the consequents 
of their authority: but I represent, that such things 
are occasion of much mischief to the church, and 
less holiness; and, in all cases, respect should be 
had to the design of christianity, to the prophecies 
of Jesus, to the promised lot of the church, to the 
dangers of riches, to the excellencies, and advantages, 
and rewards of poverty; and if the church have 
enough to perform all her duties and obligations 
cheerfully, let her, of all societies, be soonest con- 
tent. If she have plenty, let her use it temperately 
and charitably; if she have not, let her not be 
querulous and troublesome. But however it would 
be thought upon, that though, in judging the quan- 
tum of the church’s portion, the world thinks every 
thing too much, yet we must be careful we do not 
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judge every thing too little; and if our fortune be 
safe between envy and contempt, it is much mercy. 
If it be despicable, it is safe for ecclesiastics, though 
it may be accidentally inconvenient or less profit- 
able to others; but if it be great, public experience 
hath made remonstrance, that it mingles with the 
world, and dirties those fingers, which are instru- 
mental in consecration and the more solemn rites of 
christianity. 

10. Jesus fled from the persecution; as he did 
not stand it out, so he did not stand out against it. 
He was careful to transmit no precedent or encou- 
ragement of resisting tyrannous princes, when they 
offer violence to religion and our lives. He would 
not stand disputing for privileges, nor calling in 
auxiliaries from the Lord of hosts, who could have 
spared him many legions of angels, every single 
spirit being able to have defeated all Herod’s 
power; but he knew, it was a hard lesson to learn 
patience, and all the excuses in the world would be 
sought out to discourage such a doctrine, by which 
we are taught to die, or lose all we have, or suffer 
inconveniences, at the will of a tyrant; we need no 
authentic examples, much less doctrines, to invite 
men to war, from which we see christian princes 
cannot be restrained with the engagements and 
peaceful theorems of an excellent and a holy reli- 
gion, nor subjects kept from rebelling by the in- 
terests of all religions in the world, nor by the 
necessities and reasonableness of obedience, nor the 
endearments of all public societies of men; one 
word, or an intimation from Christ, would have 
sounded an alarm, and put us into postures of de- 
fence, when all Christ’s excellent sermons, and rare 
exemplar actions, cannot tie our hands. But it is 
strange now, that, of all men in the world, chris- 
tians should be such fighting people, or that chris- 
tian subjects should lift up a thought against a 
christian prince, when they had no intimation of 
encouragement from their Master, but many from 
him to endear obedience, and humility, and patience, 
and charity; and these four make up the whole 
analogy, and represent the chief design and mean- 
ing of christianity, in its moral constitution. 

11. But Jesus, when himself was safe, could also 
have secured the poor babes of Bethlehem, with 
thousands of diversions and ayocations of Herod’s 
purposes, or by discovering his own escape in some 
safe manner, not unknown to the Divine wisdom ; 
but yet it did not so please God. He is Lord of his 
creatures, and hath absolute dominion over our 
lives, and he had an end of glory to serve upon 
these babes, and an end of justice upon Herod: and 
to the children he made such compensation, that 
they had no reason to complain, that they were so 
soon made stars, when they shone in their little 
orbs and participations of eternity: for so the sense 
of the church hath been, that they having died 
the death of martyrs, though incapable of making 
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the choice, God supplied the defects of their will by 
his own entertainment of the thing; that as the 
misery and their death, so also their glorification, 
might have the same author in the same manner of 
causality, even by a peremptory and unconditioned 
determination in these particulars. This sense is 
pious, and nothing unreasonable, considering that 
all circumstances of the thing make the case par- 
ticular ; but the immature death of other infants 
is a sadder story: for though I have no warrant or 
thought, that it is ill with them after death, and, in 
what manner or degree of well-being it is, there is 
no revelation; yet I am not of opinion, that the 
securing of so low a condition as theirs, in all 
reason, is like to be, will make recompence; or is 
an equal blessing with the possibilities of such an 
eternity, as is proposed to them, who, in the use of 
reason and a holy life, glorify God with a free obe- 
dience: and if it were otherwise, it were no bless- 
ing to live till the use of reason, and fools and 
babes were in the best, because in the securest, 
condition, and certain expectation of equal glories. 

12. As soon as Herod was dead, (for the Divine 
vengeance waited his own time for his arrest,) the 
angel presently brought Joseph word. The holy 
family was full of content and indifferency, not 
solicitous for return, not distrustful of the Divine 
Providence, full of poverty, and sanctity, and con- 
tent, waiting God’s time, at the return of which 
God delayed not to recall them from exile: “ out 
of Egypt he called his Son,” and directed Joseph’s 
fear and course, that he should divert to a place in 
the jurisdiction of Philip, where the heir of Herod’s 
cruelty, Archelaus, had nothing to do. And _ this 
very series of providence and care God expresses to 
all his sons by adoption; and will determine the 
time, and set bounds to every persecution, and 
punish the instruments, and ease our pains, and re- 
fresh our sorrows, and give quietness to our fears, 
and deliverance from our troubles, and sanctify it all, 
and give a crown at last, and all in his good time, 
if we wait the coming of the angel, and in the mean 
time do our duty with care, and sustain our 
temporals with indifferency: and, in all our troubles 
and displeasing accidents, we may call to mind, that 
God, by his holy and most reasonable providence, 
hath so ordered it, that the spiritual advantages we 
may receive from the holy use of such incommodi- 
ties, are of great recompence and interest ; and that, 
in such accidents, the holy Jesus, having gone be- 
fore us in precedent, does go along with us by love 
and fair assistances; and that makes the present 
condition infinitely more eligible than the greatest 
splendour of secular fortune. 


THE PRAYER. 


O blessed and eternal God, who didst suffer thy holy 
Son to fly from the violence of an enraged prince, 
and didst choose to defend him in the ways of 
his infirmity by hiding himself, and a voluntary 
exile; be thou a defence to all thy faithful 
people, whenever persecution arises against them ; 
send them the ministry of angels to direct them 
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into ways of security, and let thy Holy Spirit 
guide them in the paths of sanctity, and let thy 
providence continue in custody over their persons, 
till the times of refreshment and the day of re- 
demption shall return. Give, O Lord, to thy 
whole church sanctity and zeal, and the confi- 
dences of a holy faith, boldness of confession, 
humility, content, and resignation of spirit, gene- 
rous contempt of the world, and unmingled desires 
of thy glory and the edification of thy elect; that 
no secular interests disturb her duty, or discom- 
pose her charity, or depress her hopes, or, in any 
unequal degree, possess her affections, and pollute 
her spirit: but preserve her from the snares of 
the world and the devil, from the rapine and 
greedy desires of sacrilegious persons; and, in 
all conditions, whether of affluence or want, may 
she still promote the interests of religion: that, 
when plenteousness is within her palaces, and 
peace in her walls, that condition may then be 
best for her; and when she is made as naked 
as Jesus to his passion, then poverty may be best 
for her: that, in all estates, she may glorify 
thee; and, in all accidents and changes, thou 
mayest sanctify and bless her, and at last bring 
her to the eternal riches and abundance of glory, 
where no persecution shall disturb her rest. Grant 
this for sweet Jesus’ sake, who suffered exile 
and hard journeys, and all the inconveniences of a 
friendless person, in a strange province ; to whom, 
with thee and the eternal Spirit, be glory for ever, 
and blessing in all generations of the world, and 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


SECTION VII. 


Of the younger Years of Jesus, and his Disputation 
with the Doctors in the Temple. 


1. From the return of this holy family to Judea, 
and their habitation in Nazareth, till the blessed 
child Jesus was twelve years of age, we have 
nothing transmitted to us out of any authentic 
record; but that they went to Jerusalem, every 
year, at the feast of the Passover. And when 
Jesus was twelve years old, and was in the holy 
city, attending upon the paschal rites and solemn 
sacrifices of the law, his parents, having fulfilled 
their days of festivity, went homeward, supposing 
the Child had been in the caravan, among his 
friends; and so they erred for the space of a whole 
day’s journey; ‘“ and when they sought him, and 
found him not, they returned to Jerusalem,” full of 
fears and sorrow. 

2. No fancy can imagine the doubts, the appre- 
hensions, the possibilities of mischief, and the trem- 
blings of heart, which the holy virgin mother felt 
thronging about her fancy and understanding, but 
such a person, who hath been tempted tothe danger 
of a violent fear and transportation, by apprehension 
of the loss of a hope greater than a miracle; her 
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discourses with herself could have nothing of dis- 
trust, but much of sadness and wonder; and the in- 
determination of her thoughts was a trouble great as 
the passion of her love. Possibly an angel might 
have carried him, she knew not whither ; or, it may 
be, the son of Herod had gotten the prey, which his 
cruel father missed; or he was sick, or detained out 
of curiosity and wonder, or any thing, but what was 
right. And by this time she was come to Jerusa- 
lem; and having spent three days in her sad and 
holy pursuit of her lost jewel, despairing of the pros- 
perous event of any human diligence, as, in all other 
cases, she had accustomed, she made her address to 
God; and entering into the temple to pray, God, 
that knew her desires, prevented her with the bless- 
ings of goodness; and there her sorrow was changed 
into joy and wonder; for there she found her holy 
Son, “ sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hear- 
ing them, and asking them questions.” 

3. “ And, when they saw him, they were amazed,” 
and so were “ all that heard him, at his understand- 
ing and answers ;” beyond his education, beyond his 
experience, beyond his years, and even beyond the 
common spirits of the best men, discoursing up to 
the height of a prophet, with the clearness of an 
angel, and the infallibility of inspiration: for here it 
was verified, in the highest and most literal signifi- 
cation, that, “‘ out of the mouths of babes God had 
ordained strength ;”’ but this was the strength of ar- 
gument, and science of the highest mysteries of 
religion and secret philosophy. 

4. Glad were the parents of the Child to find him 
illustrated with a miracle, concerning which, when 
he had given them such an account, which they 
understood not, but yet Mary laid up in her heart, 
as that this was part of his employment and his 
Father’s business, * he returned with them to Na- 
zareth, and was subject to his parents; where he 
lived in all holiness and humility, showing great 
signs of wisdom, endearing himself to all that be- 
held his conversation; did nothing less than might 
become the great expectation, which his miracu- 
lous birth had created of him; for “ he increased 
in wisdom and stature, and favour with God and 
man,” still growing in proportion to his great begin- 
nings to a miraculous excellency of grace, sweetness 
of demeanour, and excellency of understanding. 

5. They that love to serve God in hard questions, 
use to dispute, whether Christ did, truly, or in ap- 
pearance only, increase in wisdom. For being per- 
sonally united to the Word, and being the eternal 
wisdom of the Father, it seemed to them, thata pleni- 
tude of wisdom was as natural to the whole person, 
as to the Divine nature. But others, fixing their be- 
lief upon the words of the story, which equally 
affirms Christ as properly to have “ increased in fa- 
vour with God as with man, in wisdom as in stature,”’ 
they apprehend no inconvenience in affirming it to 
belong tothe verity of human nature, to have degrees 
of understanding as well as of other perfections : 
and, although the humanity of Christ made up the 
same person with the Divinity, yet they think the 
Divinity still to be free, even in those communica- 
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tions which were imparted to his inferior nature; 
and the Godhead might as well suspend the ema- 
nation of all the treasures of wisdom upon the hu- 
manity for a time, as he did the beatifical vision, 
which most certainly was not imparted in the inter- 
val of his sad and dolorous passion. But, whether 
it were truly or in appearance, in habit or in exer- 
cise of act, by increase of notion or experience, it is 
certain the promotions of the holy Child were great, 
admirable, and as full of wonder as of sanctity, and 
sufficient to entertain the hopes and expectations of 
Israel with preparations and dispositions, as to sa- 
tisfy their wonder for the present, so to accept him 
at the time of his publication ; they having no reason 
to be scandalized atthe smallness, improbability, and 
indifferency, of his first beginnings. 

6. But the holy Child had also an employment, 
which he undertook in obedience to his supposed 
father, for exercise and example of humility, and for 
the support of that holy family, which was dear in 
the eyes of God, but not very splendid by the opu- 
lency ofa free and indulgent fortune. He wrought 
in the trade of a carpenter; and when Joseph died, 
which happened before the manifestation of Jesus 
unto Israel, he wrought alone, and was no more 
called the carpenter’s son, but the carpenter himself. 
“Ts not this the carpenter, the son of Mary ;’? said 
his offended countrymen. And in this condition 
the blessed Jesus did abide, till he was thirty years 
old; for he, that came to fulfil the law, would not 
suffer one tittle of it to pass unaccomplished; for, 
by the law of the nation and custom of the religion, 
no priest was to officiate, or prophet was to preach, 
before he was thirty years of age. 


Ad SECTION VII. 


Considerations upon the Disputation of Jesus with 
the Doctors in the Temple. 


1. Josep and Mary, being returned unto Naza- 
reth, were sedulous to enjoy the privileges of their 
country, the opportunities of religion, the public 
address to God, in the rites of festivals and solemni- 
ties of the temple: they had been long grieved with 
the impurities and idol rites, which they, with sor- 
row, had observed to be done in Egypt; and, being 
deprived of the blessings of those holy societies and 
employments they used to enjoy in Palestine, at their 
return came to the offices of their religion with ap- 
petites of fire, and keen as the evening wolf; and all 
the joys, which they should have received in resper- 
sion and distinct emanations, if they had kept their 
anniversaries at Jerusalem, all that united they re- 
ceived in the duplication of their joys at their 
return, and in the fulfilling themselves with the re- 
fection and holy viands of religion. For so God 
uses to satisfy the longings of holy people, when a 
persecution has shut up the beautiful gates of the 
temple, or denied to them opportunities of access: 
although God hears the prayers they make with 
their windows towards Jerusalem, with their hearts 
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opened with desires of the public communions, and 
sends them a prophet with a private meal, as Ha- 
bakkuk came to Daniel; yet he fills their hearts, 
when the year of jubilee returns, and the people 
sing “In convertendo,”’ the song of joy for their 
redemption. For as, of all sorrows, the depriva- 
tions and eclipses of religion are the saddest, and 
of the worst and most inconvenient consequence ; 
so, in proportion, are the joys of spiritual plenty 
and religious returns ; the communion of saints 
being like the primitive corban, a repository to feed 
all the needs of the church, or like a taper joined 
to a torch, itself is kindled, and increases the other’s 
flames. 4 

2. They failed not to go to Jerusalem: for all 
those holy prayers and ravishments of love, those 
excellent meditations and intercourses with God, 
their private readings and discourses, were but en- 
tertainments and satisfaction of their necessities, 
they lived with them during their retirements; but 
it was a feast when they went to Jerusalem, and 
the freer and more indulgent refection of the Spirit; 
for, in public solemnities, God opens his treasures, 
and pours out his grace, more abundantly. Private 
devotions, and secret offices of religion, are like re- 
freshing of a garden with the distilling and petty 
drops of a water-pot; but addresses to the temple, 
and serving God in the public communion of saints, 
is like rain from heaven, where the offices are de- 
scribed by a public spirit, heightened by the greater 
portions of assistance, and receive advantages by 
the adunations and symbols of charity, and incre- 
ment by their distinct title to promises appropriate 
even to their assembling, and mutual support, by 
the piety of example, by the communication of 
counsels, by the awfulness of public observation, 
and the engagements of holy customs.* For reli- 
gion is a public virtue; it is the ligature of souls, 
and the great instrument of the conservation of 
bodies politic; and is united in a common object, 
the God of all the world, and is managed by pub- 
lic ministries, by sacrifice, adoration, and prayer, 
in which, with variety of circumstances indeed, but 
with infinite consent and union of design, all the 
sons of Adam are taught to worship God; and it is 
a publication of God’s honour, its very purpose 
being to declare to all the world, how great things 
God hath done for us, whether in public donatives 
or private missives; so that the very design, tem- 
per, and constitution of religion, is to be a public 
address to God: and although God is present in 
closets, and there also distils his blessings in small 
rain; yet to the societies of religion and publica- 
tion of worship, as we are invited by the great 
blessings and advantages of communion, so also we 
are, in some proportions, more straitly limited by 
the analogy and exigence of the duty.’ It is a 
persecution, when we are forced from public wor- 
shippings; no man can hinder our private ad- 
dresses to God; every man can build a chapel in 
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his breast, and himself be the priest, and his heart 
the sacrifice, and every foot of glebe he treads on 
be the altar; and this no tyrant can prevent. Τί, 
then, there can be persecution in the offices of reli- 
gion, it is the prohibition of public profession and 
communions; and therefore he, that denies to him- 
self the opportunities of public rites and conventions, 
is his own persecutor. 

3. But when Jesus was “twelve years old,” and 
his parents had finished their offices, and returned 
filled with the pleasures of religion, they missed 
the Child, and “sought him amongst their kindred,” 
but there “they found him not;’ for whoever 
seeks Jesus, must seek him in the offices of reli- 
gion, in the temple, not amongst the engagements 
and pursuit of worldly interests: “I forgat also 
mine own father’s house,” said David, the father 
of this holy Child; and so must we, when we run 
in an inquiry after the Son of David. But our re- 
linquishing must not be a dereliction of duty, but of 
engagement: our affections toward kindred must al- 
ways be with charity, and according to the endear- 
ments of our relation, but without immersion, and 
such adherences, as either contradict or lessen our 
duty towards God. 

4, It was a sad effect of their pious journey, to 
lose the joy of their family, and the hopes of all 
the world: but it often happens, that, after spiritual 
employments, God seems to absent himself, and 
withdraw the sensible effects of his presence, that 
we may seek him with the same diligence, and 
care, and holy fears, with which the holy virgin 
mother sought the blessed Jesus. And it is a de- 
sign of great mercy in God, to take off the light 
from the eyes of a holy person, that he may not be 
abused with complacencies, and too confident opi- 
nions and reflections, upon his fair performances. 
For we usually judge of the well or ill of our devo- 
tions and services, by what we feel; and we think 
God rewards every thing in the present, and by pro- 
portion to our own expectations; and if we feel a 
present rejoicing of spirit, all is well with us; the 
smoke of the sacrifice ascended right in a holy cloud: 
but if we feel nothing ,of comfort, then we count it 
a prodigy and ominous, and we suspect ourselves ; 
and most commonly we have reason. Such irradi- 
ations of cheerfulness are always welcome ; but it is 
not always anger that takes them away; the cloud 
removed from before the camp of Israel, and stood 
before the host of Pharaoh; but this was a design 
of ruin to the Egyptians, and of security to Israel: 
and, if those bright angels, that go with us to direct 
our journeys, remove out of our sight, and stand be- 
hind us, it is notalways an argument, that the anger 
of the Lord is gone out against us; but such decays 
of sense and clouds of spirit are excellent conserva- 
tors of humility, and restrain those intemperances 
and vainer thoughts, which we are prompted to, in 
the gaiety of our spirits. 

5, But we often give God cause to remove, and, 
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for a while, to absent himself: and his doing of it 
sometimes, upon the just provocations of our de- 
merits, makes us, at other times, with good reason, 
to suspect ourselves, even in our best actions. But 
sometimes we are vain, or remiss; or pride invades 
us in the darkness and incuriousness of our spirits ; 
and we have asecret sin, which God would have us 
to inquire after; and, when we suspect every thing, 
and condemn ourselves with strictest and most angry 
sentence, then, it may be, God will, with a ray of 
light, break through the cloud ; if not, it is nothing 
the worse for us: for, although the visible remon- 
strance and face of things, in all the absences and 
withdrawings of Jesus, be the same, yet, if a sin be 
the cause of it, the withdrawing is a taking away 
his favour and his love; but, if God does it to se- 
cure thy piety, and to inflame thy desires, or to pre- 
vent a crime, then he withdraws a gift only, nothing 
of his love, and yet the darkness of the spirit and 
sadness seem equal. It is hard, in these cases, to 
discover the cause, as it is nice to judge the condi- 
tion, of the effect; and therefore it is prudent to 
ascertain our condition, by improving our care and 
our religion; and, in all accidents, to make no judg- 
ment concerning God’s favour by what we feel, but 
by what we do. 

6. When the holy Virgin, with much religion and 
sadness, had sought her joy, at last she “ found him, 
disputing among the doctors, hearing them, and 
asking them questions ;” and besides, that he now 
first opened a fontinel, and there sprang out an ex- 
cellent rivulet from his abyss of wisdom, he con- 
signed this truth to his disciples: That they, who 
mean to be doctors and teach others, must, in their 
first accesses and degrees of discipline, learn of 
those, whom God and public order hath set over us, 
in the mysteries of religion. 


THE PRAYER. 


Blessed and most holy Jesus, fountain of grace and 
comfort, treasure of wisdom and spiritual emana- 
tions, be pleased to abide with me for ever, by the 
inhabitation of thy interior assistances and re- 
freshments; and give me a corresponding love, 
acceptable and unstained purity, care, and watch- 
fulness over my ways, that I may never, by pro- 
voking thee to anger, cause thee to remove thy 
dwelling, or draw a cloud before thy holy face: 
but if thou art pleased, upon a design of charity 
or trial, to cover my eyes, that I may not behold 
the bright rays of thy favour, nor be refreshed 
with spiritual comforts; let thy love support my 
spirit by ways insensible; and, in all my needs, 
give me such a portion, as may be instrumental 
and incentive to performance of my duty: and, in 
all accidents, let me continue to seek thee by 
prayers and humiliation, and frequent desires, 
and the strictness of a holy life; that I may fol- 
low thy example, pursue thy footsteps, be sup- 
ported by thy strength, guided by thy hand, en- 
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lightened by thy favour, and may, at last, after a 
persevering holiness and an unwearied industry, 
dwell with thee in the regions of light and eter- 
nal glory, where there shall be no fears of part- 
ing from the habitations of felicity, and the union 
and fruition of thy presence, O blessed and most 
holy Jesus. Amen. 


SECTION VIII.~ 


Of the Preaching of John the Baptist, preparative 
to the Manifestation of Jesus. 


Wuen Herod had drunk so great a draught of 
blood at Bethlehem, and sought for more from the 
hill country, Elizabeth carried her son into the wil- 
derness, there, in the desert places and recesses, to 
hide him from the fury of that beast, where she at- 
tended him with as much care and tenderness, as the 
affections and fears of a mother could express, in 
the permission of those fruitless solitudes. The 
child was about eighteen months old, when he first 
fled to sanctuary ;* but, after forty days, his mother 
died; and his father Zacharias, at the time of his 
ministration, which happened about this time, was 
killed in the court of the temple; so that the child 
was exposed to all the dangers and infelicities of 
an orphan, in a place of solitariness and discomfort, 
in a time when a bloody king endeavoured his de- 
struction. But, “ when his father and mother were 
taken from him, the Lord took him up.” For, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the Greeks,® God deputed 
an angel to be his nourisher and guardian, as he 
had formerly done to Ishmael,° who dwelt in the 
wilderness; and to Elias,4 when he fled from the 
rage of Ahab; so to this child, who came in the 
spirit of Elias, to make demonstration, that there 
can be no want, where God undertakes the care and 
provision. 

2. The entertainment, that St. John’s proveditore, 
the angel, gave him, was such as the wilderness did 
afford, and such as might dispose him to a life of 
austerity ; for there he continued spending his time 
in meditations, contemplation, prayer, affections and 
colloquies with God, eating flies and wild honey, not 
clothed in soft, but a hairy garment, and ἃ leathern 
girdle, till he was thirty years of age. And then, 
“being the fifteenth year of Tiberius, Pontius 
Pilate being governor of Judea, the word of God 
came unto John in the wilderness. And he came 
into all the country about Jordan, preaching” and 
baptizing. 

3. This John, according to the prophecies of 
him, and designation of his person by the Holy 
Ghost, was the forerunner of Christ, sent to dispose 
the people for his entertainment, and “ prepare his 
ways;” and therefore it was necessary his person 
should be so extraordinary and full of sanctity, and 
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so clarified by great concurrences and wonder in the 
circumstances of his life, as might gain credit and 
reputation to the testimony he was to give concern- 
ing his Lord, the Saviour of the world. And so it 
happened. 

4. For as the Baptist, while he was in the wil- 
derness, became the pattern of solitary and con- 
templative life, a school of virtue, and example of 
sanctity and singular austerity ; so, at his emigra- 
tion from the places of his retirement, he seemed, 
what indeed he was, a rare and excellent person- 
age: and the wonders, which were great, at his 
birth, the prediction of his conception by an angel, 
which never had before happened but in the per- 
sons of Isaac and Samson, the contempt of the 
world, which he bore about him, his mortified 
countenance and deportment, his austere and ere- 
mitical life, his vehement spirit and excellent zeal 
in preaching, created so great opinions of him 
among the people, that all held him for a prophet 
in his office, for a heavenly person in his own par- 
ticular, and a rare example of sanctity and holy life 
to all others: and all this being made solemn and 
ceremonious by his baptism, he prevailed so, that 
he made excellent and apt preparations for the 
Lord’s appearing ; for “there went out to him Je- 
rusalem, and all Judea, and all the regions round 
about Jordan, and were baptized of him, confessing 
their sins.” 

3. The Baptist having, by so heavenly means, 
won upon the affections of all men, his sermons 
and his testimony concerning Christ were the more 
likely to be prevalent and accepted; and the sum 
of them was “repentance and dereliction of sins,” 
and “bringing forth the fruits of good life;” in 
the promoting of which doctrine, ke was a severe 
reprehender of the Pharisees and Sadducees; he 
exhorted the people to works of mercy; the pub- 
licans to do justice and to decline oppression; the 
soldiers to abstain from plundering, and doing vio- 
lence or rapine: and publishing, that “he was not 
the Christ; that he only baptized with water, but 
the Messias should baptize with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire ;” he finally denounced judgment and 
great severities to all the world of impenitents, 
even abscission and fire unquenchable. And from 
this time forward, viz. “From the days of John 
_the Baptist, the kingdom of heaven suffered vio- 
lence, and the violent take it by force.” For now 
the gospel began to dawn, and John was like the 
morning star, or the blushings springing from the 
windows of the east, foretelling the approach of 
the Sun of righteousness: and as St. John Bap- 
tist laid the first rough, hard, and unhewn stone of 
this building in mortification, self-denial, and doing 
violence to our natural affections; so it was con- 
tinued by the Master-builder himself, who  pro- 
pounded the glories of the crown of the heavenly 
kingdom to them only who should climb the cross 
to reach it. Now it was, that multitudes should 
throng, and crowd to enter in at the strait gate, and 
press into the kingdom; and the younger brothers 
should snatch the inheritance from the elder, the 
unlikely from the more likely, the gentiles from 
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the Jews, the strangers from the natives, the pub- 
licans and harlots from the scribes and Pharisees, 
who, like violent persons, shall, by their importunity, 
obedience, watchfulness, and diligence, snatch the 
kingdom from them, to whom it was first offered ; 
and “ Jacob shall be loved, and Esau rejected.” 


Ad SECTION VIII. 


Considerations upon the Preaching of John the 
Baptist. 


1. From the disputation of Jesus with the doc- 
tors to the time of his manifestation to Israel, 
which was eighteen years, the holy Child dwelt in 
Nazareth, in great obedience to his parents, in ex- 
emplar modesty, singular humility; working with 
his hands in his supposed father’s trade, for the 
support of his own and his mother’s necessities, 
and that he might bear the curse of Adam, that, 
“in the sweat of his brows he should eat his 
bread :” all the while, “he increased in favour with 
God and man,” sending forth excellent testimonies 
of a rare spirit and a wise understanding in the 
temperate instances of such a conversation, to 
which his humility and great obedience had en- 
gaged him. But, all this while, the stream ran 
under ground: and though little bubblings were 
discerned in all the course, and all the way men 
looked upon him as upon an excellent person, dili- 
gent in his calling, wise and humble, temperate and 
just, pious and rarely tempered; yet, at the mani- 
festation of John the Baptist, he brake forth like 
the stream from the bowels of the earth, or the sun 
from a cloud, and gave us a precedent, that we 
should not show our lights to minister to vanity, 
but then only, when God, and public order, and 
just dispositions of men, call for a manifestation: 
and yet the ages of men have been so forward in 
prophetical ministries, and to undertake ecclesias- 
tical employment, that the viciousness, and indis- 
cretions, and scandals, the church of God feels as 
great burdens upon the tenderness of her spirit, 
are, in great part, owing to the neglect of this 
instance of the prudence and modesty of the holy 
Jesus. 

2. But now the time appointed was come; the 
Baptist comes forth upon the theatre of Palestine, 
a forerunner of the office and publication of Jesus, 
and, by the great reputation of his sanctity, pre- 
vailed upon the affections and judgment of the peo- 
ple, who, with much ease, believed his doctrine, 
when they had reason to approve his life; for the 
good example of the preacher is always the most 
prevailing homily, his life ishis best sermon. He, 
that will raise affections in his auditory, must affect 
their eyes; for we seldom see the people weep, if 
the orator laughs loud and loosely : and there is no 
reason to think, that his discourse should work 
more with me than himself. If his arguments be 
fair and specious, I shall think them fallacies, 
while they have not faith with him; and what ne- 
cessity for me to be temperate, when he that tells 
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me so, sees no such need, but hopes to go to heaven 
without it? or, if the duty be necessary, I shall 
learn the definition of temperance, and the latitudes 
of my permission, and the bounds of lawful and un- 
lawful, by the exposition of his practice: if he 
binds a burden upon my shoulders, it is but reason 
I should look for him to bear his portion too. 
“ Good works convince more than miracles;” ἃ and 
the power of ejecting devils is not so great proba- 
tion, that christian religion came from God, as is 
the holiness of the doctrine, and its efficacy and 
productions upon the hearty professors of the insti- 
tution. St. Pachomius, when he wore the military 
girdle under Constantine the emperor, came to a 
city of christians, who, having heard that the 
army, in which he then marched, was almost starved 
for want of necessary provisions, of their own 
charity relieved them speedily and freely. He, 
wondering at their so free and cheerful dispensation, 
inquired what kind of people these were, whom he 
saw so bountiful. It was answered, they were 
christians, whose profession it is to hurt no man, 
and to do good to every man. ‘The pleased soldier 
was convinced of the excellency of that religion, 
which brought forth men so good and so pious, and 
loved the mother for the children’s sake; threw 
away his girdle, and became christian, and reli- 
gious, and a saint. And it was Tertullian’s great 
argument in behalf of christians, “See how they 
love one another, how every man is ready to die for 
his brother :”’ it was a living argument, and a sen- 
sible demonstration, of the purity of the fountain, 
from whence such limpid waters did derive. But 
so John the Baptist made himself a fit instrument 
of preparation; and so must all the christian 
clergy be fitted for the dissemination of the gospel 
of Jesus. 

3. The Baptist had, till this time, that is, about 
thirty years, lived in the wilderness under the dis- 
cipline of the Holy Ghost, under the tuition of 
angels, in conversation with God, in great mortifi- 
cation and disaffections to the world, his garments 
rugged and uneasy, his meat plain, necessary, and 
without variety, his employment prayers and devo- 
tion, his company wild beasts, in ordinary, in extra- 
ordinary, messengers from heaven; and all this, 
not undertaken of necessity to subdue a bold lust, or 
to punish a loud crime, but to become more holy 
and pure from the lesser stains and insinuations of 
too free infirmities, and to prepare himself for the 
great ministry of serving the holy Jesus in his pub- 
lication. Thirty years he lived in great austerity ; 
and it was a rare patience and exemplar mortifica- 
tion: we use not to be so pertinacious in any pious 
resolutions, but our purposes disband upon the 
sense of the first violence; we are free and confi- 
den. of resolving to fast, when our bellies are full ;” 
but, when we are called upon by the first necessi- 
ties of nature, our zeal is cool, and dissoluble into 
air, upon the first temptation; and we are not up- 
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held in the violences of a short austerity without 
faintings and repentances to be repented of, and 
“inquirings after the vow is past,” and searching 
for excuses and desires to reconcile our nature and 
our conscience; unless our necessity be great, an. 
our sin clamorous, and our conscience laden, and no 
peace to be had without it; and it is well, if upon 
any reasonable grounds, we can be brought to suffer 
contradictions of nature, for the advantages of grace. 
But it would be remembered, that the Baptist did 
more upona less necessity; and, possibly, the great- 
ness of the example may entice us on a little 
farther than the customs of the world, or our own 
indevotions, would engage us. 

4. But, after the expiration of a definite time, 
John came forth from his solitude, and served God 
in societies. He served God, and the content of his 
own spirit, by his conversing with angels, and dia- 
logues with God, so long as he was in the wilder- 
ness; and it might be some trouble to him to 
mingle with the impurities of men, amongst whom 
he was sure to observe such recesses from perfection, 
such violation of all things sacred, so great despite 
done to all ministries of religion, that to him, who 
had no experience or neighbourhood of actions cri- 
minal, it must needs be to his sublimed and clarified 
spirit more punitive and afflictive, than his hairer 
shirt and his ascetic diet was to his body; but now 
himself, that tried both, was best able to judge, 
which state of life was of greatest advantage and 
perfection. 

5. “In his solitude he did breathe more pure 
inspiration ; heaven was more open, God was more 
familiar,” and frequent in his visitations. In the 
wilderness his company was angels, his employ- 
ment meditations and prayer, his temptations sim- 
ple and from within, from the impotent and lesser 
rebellions of a mortified body, his occasions of sin 
as few as his examples, his condition such, that, if 
his soul were at all busy, his life could not easily be 
other than the life of angels; for his work and re- 
creation, and his visits, and his retirements, could 
be nothing but the variety and differing circum- 
stances of his piety: his inclinations to society 
made it necessary for him to repeat his addresses to 
God; for his being a sociable creature, and yet in 
solitude, made that his conversing with God, and 
being partaker of Divine communications, should 
be the satisfaction of his natural desires, and the 
supply of his singularity and retirement; the dis- 
comforts of which made it natural for him to seek 
out for some refreshment, and, therefore, to go to 
heaven for it, he having rejected the solaces of the 
world already. And all this, besides the imno- 
cencies of his silence,4 which is very great, and to 
be judged of in proportion to the infinite extrava- 
gancies of our language, there being no greater 
perfection here to be expected,® than ‘not to οἵ 
fend in our tongue.’ “It was solitude and retire- 
ment in which Jesus kept his vigils; the desert 
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places heard him pray; in a privacy he was born; 
in the wilderness he fed his thousands; upon a 
mountain apart he was transfigured ; upon a moun- 
tain he died; and from a mountain he ascended to 
his Father :’ in which retirements his devotion 
certainly did receive the advantage of convenient 
circumstances, and himself in such dispositions 
twice had the opportunities of glory. 

6. And yet, after all these excellencies, the Spirit 
of God called the Baptist forth to a more excellent 
ministry: for, in solitude, pious persons might go 
to heaven by the way of prayers and devotion; but, 
in society, they might go to heaven by the way of 
mercy, and charity, and dispensations to others. 
In solitude, there are fewer occasions of vices, but 
there is also the exercise of fewer virtues; and the 
temptations, though they be not from many objects, 
yet are, in some circumstances, more dangerous; 
not only because the worst of evils, spiritual pride,! 
does seldom miss to creep upon those goodly oaks, 
like ivy, and suck their heart out, and a great mor- 
tifier without some complacencies in himself, or 
affectations or opinions, or something of singu- 
larity, is almost as unusual as virgin purity and 
unstained thoughts in the bordelli; (St. Hierom had 
tried it, and found it so by experience, and he it 
was that said so;) but also, because whatsoever 
temptation does invade such retired persons, they 
have privacies enough to act it ing and no eyes 
upon them but the eye of Heaven, no shame to en- 
counter withal, no fears of being discovered: and 
we know by experience, that a witness of our con- 
versation is a great restraint to the imordination of 
our actions. Men seek out darknesses and secre- 
cies to commit a sin; “and the evil, that no man 
sees, no man reproves; and that makes the tempta- 
tion bold and confident, and the iniquity easy and 
ready :’”’ so that, as they have not so many tempters 
as they have abroad, so neither have they so many 
restraints; their vices are not so many, but they 
are more dangerous in themselves, and to the world 
safe and opportune. And as they communicate less 
with the world, so they do less charity, and fewer 
offices of mercy: no sermons there but when soli- 
tude is made popular, and the city removes into the 
wilderness; no comforts of a public religion, or 
visible remonstrances of the communion of saints; 
and of all the kinds of spiritual mercy, only one can 
there properly be exercised; and, of the corporal, 
none at all. And this is true in lives and institu- 
tions of less retirement, in proportion to the degree 
of the solitude: and, therefore, church-story reports 
of divers very holy persons, who left their wilder- 
nesses and sweetnesses of devotion in their retire- 
ment, to serve God in public by the ways of charity 
and exterior offices. Thus St. Antony and Acep- 
samas came forth to encourage the fainting people 
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to contend to death for the crown of martyrdom ;» 
and Aphraates, in the time of Valens, the Arian 
emperor, came abroad to assist the church, in the 
suppressing the flames kindled by the Arian fac- 
tion. And, upon this ground, they that are the 
greatest admirers of eremitical life, call the epis- 
copal function “the state of perfection,” and a de- 
gree of ministerial and honorary excellence beyond 
the pieties and contemplations of solitude, because 
of the advantages of gaining souls, and religious 
conversation, and going to God by doing good to 
others. 

7. John the Baptist united both these lives; 
and our blessed Saviour, who is the great precedent 
of sanctity and prudence, hath determined this 
question in his own instance; for he lived a life 
common, sociable, humane, charitable, and public; 
and yet, for the opportunities of especial devotion, 
retired to prayer and contemplation, but came forth 
speedily ; for the devil never set upon him but in 
the wilderness, and by the advantage of retirement. 
For as God hath many, so the devil hath some, op- 
portunities of doing his work in our solitariness. 
But Jesus reconciled both; and so did John the 
Baptist, in several degrees and manners:' and from 
both we are taught, that solitude is a good school, 
and the world is the best theatre; the institution is 
best there, but the practice here; the wilderness 
hath the advantage of discipline, and society oppor- 
tunities of perfection; privacy is the best for devo- 
tion, and the public for charity. In both, God hath 
many saints and servants; and from both, the devil 
hath had some. 

8. His sermon was an exhortation to repentance 
and a holy life: he gave particular schedules of 
duty to several states of persons; sharply re- 
proved the Pharisees for their hypocrisy and im- 
piety; it being worse in them, because contrary to 
their rule, their profession, and institution; gently 
guided others into the ways of righteousness, call- 
ing them “the straight ways of the Lord,” that 
is, the direct and shortest way to the kingdom; for 
of all lines the straight is the shortest, and as every 
angle is a turning out of the way, so every sin is 
an obliquity, and interrupts the journey. By such 
discourses, and a baptism, he disposed the spirits 
of men for the entertaining the Messias, and the 
homilies of the gospel. For John’s doctrine was 
to the sermons of Jesus, as a preface to a dis- 
course; and his baptism was to the new institution 
and discipline of the kingdom, as the vigils to a 
holy day; of the same kind, in a less degree. But 
the whole economy of it represents to us, that re- 
pentance is the first intromission into the sanctities 
of christian religion. The Lord treads upon no 
paths, that are not hallowed and made smooth by 
the sorrows and cares of contrition, and the impedi- 
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ments of sin cleared by dereliction and the succeed- 
ing fruits of emendation. But as it related to the 
Jews, his baptism did signify, by a cognation to 
their usual rites and ceremonies of ablution, and 
washing gentile proselytes, that the Jews had so far 
receded from their duty and that holiness, which 
God required of them by the law, that they were in 
the state of strangers, no better than heathens; and, 
therefore, were tobe treated, as themselves received 
gentile proselytes, by a baptism and a new state of 
life, before they could be fit for the reception of the 
Messias, or be admitted to his kingdom. 

9. It was an excellent sweetness of religion, that 
had entirely possessed the soul of the Baptist, that 
in so great reputation of sanctity, so mighty con- 
course of people, such great multitudes of disciples 
and confidents, and such throngs of admirers, he 
was humble without mixtures of vanity, and con- 
firmed in his temper and piety against the strength 
of the most impetuous temptation. And he was 
tried to some. purpose: for when he was tempted to 
confess himself to be the Christ, he refused it; or 
to be Elias, or to be accounted “that prophet,” he 
refused all such great appellatives, and confessed 
himself only to be “a voice,” the lowest of entities, 
whose being depends upon the speaker, just as him- 
self did upon the pleasure of God, receiving form, 
and publication, and employment, wholly by the 
will of his Lord, in order to the manifestation of 
“ the Word eternal.” It were well, that the spirits 
of men would not arrogate more than their own, 
though they did not lessen their own just dues. It 
may concern some end of piety or prudence, that 
our reputation be preserved by all just means; but 
never, that we assume the dues of others, or grow 
vain by the spoils of an undeserved dignity. Hon- 
ours are the rewards of virtue, or engagement upon 
offices of trouble and public use; but then they 
must suppose a preceding worth, or a fair employ- 
ment. But he that is a plagiary of others’ titles or 
offices, and dresses himself with their beauties, hath 
no more solid worth or reputation, than he should 
have nutriment, if he ate only with their mouth, 
and slept their slumbers, himself being open and 
unbound in all the regions of his senses. 


THE PRAYER. 


O holy and most glorious God, who, before the pub- 
lication of thy eternal Son, the Prince of Peace, 
didst send thy servant, John Baptist, by the ex- 
amples of mortification, and the rude austerities of 
a penitential life, and by the sermons of penance, 
to remove all the impediments of sin, that the 
ways of his Lord and ours might be made clear, 
ready, and expedite ; be pleased to let thy Holy 
Spirit lead me in the straight paths of sanctity, 
without deflections to either hand, and without 
the interruption of deadly sin; that 1 may, with 
facility, zeal, assiduity, and a persevering dili- 
gence, walk in the ways of the Lord. Be pleased, 
that the axe may be laid to the root of sin, that 
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the whole body of it may be cut down in me; 
that no fruit of Sodom may grow up to thy dis- 
pleasure. Thoroughly purge the floor and gra- 
nary of my heart with thy fan, with the breath of 
thy Diviner Spirit, that it may be a holy reposi- 
tory of graces, and full of benediction and sanc- 
tity ; that when our Lord shall come, I may at all 
times be prepared for the entertainment of so di- 
vine a guest, apt to lodge him and to feast him, 
that he may for ever delight to dwell with me. 
And make me also to dwell with him, sometimes 
retiring into his recesses and private rooms, by 
contemplation, and admiring of his beauties, and 
beholding the secrets of his kingdom; and, at all 
other times, walking in the courts of the Lord’s 
house, by the diligences and labours of repent- 
ance and an holy life, till thou shalt please to 
call me to a nearer communication of thy excel- 
lencies: which then grant, when, by thy gracious 
assistances, I shall have done thy works, and 
glorified thy holy name, by the strict and never- 
failing purposes and proportionable endeavours 
of religion and holiness, through the merits and 
mercies of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


DISCOURSE IV. 
Of Mortification and Corporal Austerities. 


1. “ From the days of John the Baptist, the 
kingdom of heaven suffers violence, and the violent 
take it by force,” said our blessed Saviour. For 
now that the new covenant was to be made with 
man, repentance, which is so great a part of it, 
being, in very many actions, a punitive duty, afflic- 
tive and vindicative, “ from the days of the Bap- 
tist,’ (who first, by office and solemnity of design, 
published this doctrine,) violence was done to the 
inclinations and dispositions of man, and by such 
violences we were to be possessed of the kingdom. 
And his example was the best commentary upon his 
text: he did violenceto himself; he lived a life, in 
which the rudenesses of camel’s hair, and the 
lowest nutriment of flies and honey of the desert, 
his life of singularity, his retirement from the sweet- 
nesses of society, his resisting the greatest of tempt- 
ations, and despising to assume false honours, were 
instances of that violence, and explications of the 
doctrine of self-denial and mortification, which are 
the pedestal of the cross, and the supporters of 
christianity, as it distinguishes from all laws, reli- 
gions, and institutions of the world. 

2. Mortification is the one half of christianity ; it 
is a dying to the world; it is a denying of the will 
and all its natural desires: “An abstinence from 
pleasure and sensual complacencies, that the flesh 
being subdued to the Spirit, both may join in the 
service of God, and in the offices of holy reli- 
gion.” ἃ It consists in actions of severity and re- 
nunciation; it refuses to give entertainment to any 
vanity, nor uses a freer license in things lawful, lest 
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it be tempted to things unlawful; it kills the lusts 
of the flesh by taking away its fuel and incentives, 
and by using to contradict its appetite, does inure it, 
with more facility, to obey the superior faculties : 
and, in effect, it is nothing but a great care we sin 
not, and a prudent and severe using such remedies 
and instruments, which in nature and grace are 
made apt for the production of our purposes. And 
it consists in interior and exterior offices; these 
being but instruments of the interior, as the body is 
organical or instrumental to the soul, and no part of 
the duty itself, but as they are advantages to the end, 
the mortification of the spirit; which by whatsoever 
means we have once acquired and do continue, we 
are disobliged from all other exterior severities, un- 
less by accident they come to be obligatory, and 
from some other cause. 

3. Mortification of the will or the spirit of man, 
that is the duty; that the will of man may humbly 
obey God, and absolutely rule its inferior faculties ; 
that the inordinations of our natural desires, begun 
by Adam’s sin, and continued and increased by our 
continuing evil customs, may be again placed in the 
right order; that, since many of the Divine pre- 
cepts are restraints upon our natural desires, we 
should so deny those appetites, that covet after na- 
tur | satisfactions, that they may not serve them- 
selves by disserving God. For therefore our own 
wills are our greatest dangers and our greatest ene- 
mies; because they tend to courses contradictory to 
God. God commands us to be humble; our own 
desires are to be great, considerable, and high; and 
we are never secure enough from contempt, unless 
we can place our neighbours at our feet: here, 
therefore, we must deny our will, and appetites of 
greatness, for the purchase of humility. God com- 
mands temperance and chastity; our desires and 
natural promptness break the band asunder, and 
entertain dissolutions to the licentiousness of Apicius, 
or the wantonness of a Mahometan paradise, sacri- 
ficing meat and drink-offerings to our appetites, as 
if our stomachs were the temples of Bel, and mak- 
ing women and the opportunities of lust to be our 
dwelling, and our employment, even beyond the 
common loosenesses of entertainment: here, there- 
fore, we must deny our own wills, our appetites of 
gluttony and drunkenness, and our prurient beastly 
inclinations, for the purchase of temperance and 
chastity. And every other virtue is, either directly 
or by accident, a certain instance of this great duty, 
which is, like a catholicon, purgative of all distem- 
peratures, and is the best preparative and disposition 
to prayer in the world. 

4. For it is a sad consideration, and of secret 
reason, that since prayer, of all duties, is certainly 
the sweetest and the easiest, it having in it no 
difficulty or vexatious labour, no weariness of bones, 
no dimness of eyes or hollow cheeks is directly 
consequent to it, no natural desires of contradictory 
quality, nothing of disease, but much of comfort, 
and more of hope in it; yet we are infinitely averse 
from it, weary of its length, glad of an occasion 
to pretermit our offices; and yet there is no visible 
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cause of such indisposition, nothing in the nature of 
the thing, nor in the circumstances necessarily ap- 
pendant to the duty. ‘Something is amiss in us, 
and it wanted a name, till the Spirit of God, by 
enjoining us the duty of mortification, hath taught 
us to know, that immortification of spirit is the 
cause of all our secret and spiritual indispositions : 
we are so incorporated to the desires of sensual ob- 
jects, that we feel no relish or gust of the spiritual. 
It is as if a lion should eat hay, or an ox venison ; 
there is no proportion between the object and the 
appetite, till, by mortification of our first desires, 
our wills are made spiritual, and our apprehensions 
supernatural and clarified. For as a cook told 
Dionysius the tyrant, the black broth of Lacede- 
mon would not do well at Syracuse, unless it be 
tasted by a Spartan’s palate; so neither can the 
excellencies of heaven be discerned, but by a spirit 
disrelishing the sottish appetites of the world, and 
accustomed to diviner banquets. And this was mys- 
tically signified by the two altars in Solomon’s tem- 
ple; in the outer court whereof beasts were sacri- 
ficed, in the inner court an altar of incense: the 
first representing mortification or slaying of our 
beastly appetites; the second, the offering up our 
prayers, which are not likely to become a pleasant 
offertory, unless our impurities be removed by the 
atonement made by the first sacrifices: without our 
spirit be mortified, we neither can love to pray, nor 
can God love to hear us. 

5. But there are three steps to ascend to this 
altar. The first is, to abstain from satisfying our 
carnal desires in the instances of sin; and although 
the furnace flames with vehement emissions at some 
times, yet to “walk in the midst of the burning 
without being consumed,” like the children of the 
captivity: that is the duty even of the most imper- 
fect, and is commonly the condition of those good 
persons, whose interest in secular employments 
speaks fair, and solicits often, and tempts highly; 
yet they manage their affairs with habitual justice, 
and a constant charity, and are temperate in their 
daily meals, chaste in the solaces of marriage, and 
pure in their spirits, unmingled with sordid affec- 
tions in the midst of their possessions and enjoy- 
ments. These men are in the world, but they are 
strangers here: they have a city, but “not an abid- 
ing one ;’’» they are proselytes of the house, but 
have made no covenant with the world. For though 
they desire with secular desires, yet it is but for 
necessaries, and then they are content;° they use 
the creatures with freedom and modesty, but never 
to intemperance and transgression; so that their 
hands are below, tied there by the necessities of 
their life; but their hearts are above,‘ lifted up by 
the abstractions of this first degree of mortification. 
And this is the first and nicest distinction between a 
man of the world and a man of God; for this state 
is a denying our affections nothing but the sin; it 
enjoys as much of the world, as may be consistent 
with the possibilities of heaven. A little less than 
this is the state of immortification, and “ a being in 
the flesh,” which, saith the apostle, “‘ cannot inherit 
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the kingdom of God.” The flesh must first be 
separated, and the adherences pared off from the 
skin, before the parchment be fit to make a sche- 
dule for use, or to transmit a record. Whatsoever, 
in the sense of the Scripture, is flesh, or an enemy 
to the Spirit, if it be not rescinded and mortified, 
makes, that the laws of God cannot be written in 
our hearts. This is the doctrine St. Paul taught 
the church: “ for if ye live after the fiesh, ye shall 
die; but if ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live.”¢ This first mor- 
tification is the way of life, if it continues; but its 
continuance is not secured, till we are advanced to- 
wards life by one degree more of this death. For 
this condition is a state of a daily and dangerous war- 
fare ; and many inroads are made by sin, and many 
times hurt is done, and booty carried off: for he 
that is but thus far mortified, although his dwelling 
be within the kingdom of grace, yet it is in the 
borders of it, and hath a dangerous neighbourhood. 
If we mean to be safe, we must remove into the 
heart of the land, or carry the war farther off. 

6. Secondly: We must not only be strangers 
here, but we must be dead tco, “dead unto the 
world:” that is, we must not only deny our vices, 
but our passions; not only contradict the direct im- 
mediate persuasion to a sin, but also cross the in- 
clination to 10. So long as our appetites are high 
and full, we shall never have peace or safety, but 
the dangers and insecurities of a full war and a po- 
tent enemy; we are always disputing the question, 
ever struggling for life: but when our passions are 
killed, when our desires are little and low, then 
grace reigns, then “ our life is hid with Christ in 
God;” then we have fewer interruptions in the way 
of righteousness; then we are not so apt to be sur- 
prised by sudden eruptions and transportation of 
passions, and our piety itself is more prudent and 
reasonable, chosen with a freer election, discerned 
with clearer understanding, hath more in it of judg- 
ment than of fancy, and is more spiritual and 
angelical. He that is apt to be angry, though he 
be habitually careful, and full of observation that-he 
sin not, may, at some time or other, be surprised, 
when his guards are undiligent, and without actual 
expectation of an enemy: but if his anger be dead 
in him, and the inclination lessened to the indiffer- 
ence and gentleness of a child, the man dwells safe, 
because of the impotency of his enemy, or that he 
is reduced to obedience, or hath taken conditions of 
peace. He that hath refused to consent to actions 
of uncleanness, to which he was strongly tempted, 
hath won a victory by fine force; God hath blessed 
him well. But an opportunity may betray him in- 
stantly, and the sin may be in upon him unawares; 
unless also his desires be killed, he is betrayed by 
a party within. David was a holy person, but he 
was surprised by the sight of Bathsheba; for his 
freer use of permitted beds had kept the fire alive, 
which was apt to be put into a flame, when so fair a 
beauty reflected through his eyes. But Joseph was 
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a virgin, and kept under all his inclinations to looser 
thoughts ; opportunity, and command, and violence, 
and beauty, did make no breach upon his spirit. 

7. He that isin the first state of pilgrimage, does 
not mutiny against his superiors, nor publish thcir 
faults, nor envy their dignities; but he that is dead 
to the world, sees no fault that they have; and when 
he hears an objection, he buries it in excuse, and 
rejoices in the dignity of their persons. Every de- 
gree of mortification endures reproof without mur- 
mur; but he that is quite dead to the world, and to 
his own will, feels no regret against it, and hath no 
secret thoughts of trouble and unwillingness to the 
suffering, save only that he is sorry he deserved it. 
“For so a dead body resists not your violence, 
changes not its posture you placed it in, strikes not 
its striker, is not moved by your words, nor provoked 
by your scorn, nor is troubled when you shrink 
with horror at the sight of it; only it will hold the 
head downward in all its situations, unless it be 
hindered by violence: and a mortified spirit is 
such, without indignation against scorn, without re- 
venge against injuries, without murmuring at low 
offices, not impatient in troubles, indifferent in all 
accidents, neither transported with joy, nor de- 
pressed with sorrow, and is humble in all his 
thoughts. And thus, “ he that is dead,” saith the 
apostle, “is justified from sins.”8 And this is 
properly a state of life, in which, by the grace of 
Jesus, we are restored to a condition of order and 
interior beauty in our faculties; our actions are 
made moderate and humane, our spirits are even, 
and our understandings undisturbed. 

8. For passions of the sensitive soul are like an 
exhalation, hot and dry, borne up from the earth 
upon the wings of a cloud, and detained by violence 
out of its place, causing thunders, and making erup- 
tions into lightning and sudden fires. There is a 
tempest in the soul of a passionate man ; and though 
every wind does not shake the earth, nor rend trees 
up by the roots, yet we call it violent and ill 
weather, if it only makes a noise and is harmless. 
And it is an inordination in the spirit of aman, when 
his passions are tumultuous and mighty; though 
they do not determine directly upon a sin, they dis- 
compose his peace, and disturb his spirit, and make 
it like troubled waters, in which no man can see 
his own figure and just proportions; and therefore, 
by being less a man, he cannot be so much a chris- 
tian, in the midst of so great indispositions. For 
although the cause may, hallow the passion, (and if 
a man be very angry for God’s cause, it is zeal, not 
fury,) yet the cause cannot secure the person from 
violence, transportation, and inconvenience. When 
Elisha was consulted by three kings concerning the 
success of their present expedition,» he grew so 
angry against idolatrous Joram, and was carried on 
to so great degrees of disturbance, that when, for 
Jehoshaphat’s sake, he was content to inquire of the 
Lord, he called for a minstrel, who, by his har- 
mony, might recompose his disunited and troubled 
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spirit, that so he might be apter for divination. 
And sometimes this zeal goes besides the intentions 
of the man, and beyond the degrees of prudent or 
lawful; and engages in a sin, though at first it was 
zeal for religion. For so it happened in Moses, 
“ at the waters of Massah and Meribah, he spake 
foolishly ;’ and yet it was when he was zealous 
for God, and extremely careful of the people’s in- 
terest. For his passion, he was hindered from en- 
tering into the land of promise. And we also, if 
we be not moderate and well-tempered, even in our 
passions for God, may, like Moses, break the tables 
of the law, and throw them out of our hands, with 
zeal to have them preserved; for passion violently 
snatches at the conclusion, but is inconsiderate and 
incurious concerning the premises. The sum and 
purpose of this discourse, is that saying of our 
blessed Saviour, “ He that will be my disciple 
must deny himself;”! that is, not only desires that 
are sinful, but desires that are his own, pursuances 
of his own affections, and violent motions, though 
to things not evil, or in themselves contagious. 

9. Thirdly: And yet there is a degree of mortifi- 
cation of spirit beyond this: for the condition of 
our security may require, that we not only deny to 
act our temptations, or to please our natural desires, 
but also to seek opportunities of doing displeasure 
to our affections, and violence to our inclinations ; 
and not only to be indifferent, but to choose a con- 
tradiction and a denial to our strongest appetites, to 
rejoice in a trouble: and this was the spirit of St. 
Paul,—* I am exceeding joyful in all our tribula- 
tions ;’’* and, “We glory in it.”! Which joy con- 
sists not in any sensitive pleasure any man can take 
in afflictions and adverse accidents, but in a despis- 
ing the present inconveniences, and looking through 
the cloud unto those great felicities, and graces, and 
consignations to glory, which are the effects of the 
cross: “ Knowing that tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope, and 
hope maketh not ashamed; ™ that was the incen- 
tive of St. Paul’s joy. And therefore, as it may 
consist with any degree of mortification to pray for 
the taking away of the cross, upon condition it may 
consist with God’s glory and our ghostly profit; so 
it is properly an act of this virtue, to pray for the 
cross, or to meet it, if we understand it may be for 
the interest of the spirit. And thus St. Basil prayed 
to God to remove his violent pains of headach; 
but when God heard him, and took away his pain, 
and lust came in the place of it, he prayed to God 
to restore him his headach again: that cross was 
gain and joy, when the removal of it was so full of 
danger and temptation. And this the masters of 
spiritual life call “being crucified with Christ ;” 
because, as Christ chose the death, and desired it 
by the appetites of the spirit, though his flesh 
smarted under it, and groaned and died with the 
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burden; so do all that are thus mortified: they 
place misfortunes and sadness amongst things 
eligible, and set them before the eyes of their de- 
sire, although the flesh and the desires of sense are 
factious and bold against such sufferings. 

10. Of these three degrees of interior or spiritual 
mortification, the first is duty, the second is coun- 
sel, and the third is perfection. We sin if we have 
not the first; we are in danger without the second ; 
but without the third we cannot “be perfect, as 
our heavenly Father is,” but shall have more of 
human infirmities to be ashamed of, than can be 
excused by the accrescences and condition of our 
nature. The first is only of absolute necessity ; the 
second is prudent, and of greatest convenience ; but 
the third is excellent and perfect." And it was the 
consideration of a wise man, that the saints in 
heaven, who understand the excellent glories and 
vast differences of state and capacities amongst 
beatified persons, although they have no envy nor 
sorrows, yet if they were upon earth, with the 
same notion and apprehensions they have in heaven, 
would not for all the world lose any degree of 
glory, but mortify to the greatest eminence, that 
their glory may be a derivation of the greatest ray of 
light; every degree being of compensation glo- 
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derable troubles of the greatest self-denial. God’s 
purpose is, that we abstain from sin; there is no 
more in the commandment; and therefore we must 
deny ourselves, so as not to admit a sin, under pain 
of a certain and eternal curse: but the other de- 
grees of mortification are by accident, so many de- 
grees of virtue; not being enjoined or counselled 
for themselves, but for the preventing of crimes, 
and for securities of good life; and, therefore, are 
parts and offices of christian prudence, which who- 
soever shall positively reject, is neither much in 
love with virtue, nor careful of his own safety. 

11. Secondly: But mortification hath also some 
designs upon the body. For the body is the shop 
and forge of the soul, in which all her designs, 
which are transient upon external objects, are 
framed: and it is a good servant, as long as it is 
kept in obedience and under discipline; but “ he 
that breeds his servant delicately,” ? will find him 
contumacious and troublesome, bold and confident 
as his son: and, therefore, St. Paul’s practice (as 
himself gives account of it) was “ to keep his body 
under, and bring it into subjection, lest he should 
become a cast-away ;’’ 4 for the desires of the body 
are, in the same things in which themselves are sa- 
tisfied, so many injuries to the soul; because upon 
every one of the appetites a restraint is made, and 
a law placed for sentinel, that if we transgress the 
bounds fixed by the Divine commandment, it be- 
comes a sin: now it is hard for us to keep them 
within compass, because they are little more than 
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agents merely natural, and therefore cannot inter- 
rupt their act, but covet and desire as much as they 
can, without suspension or coercion, but what comes 
from without; which is, therefore, the more trou- 
blesome, because all such restraints are against na- 
ture, and without sensual pleasure. And, therefore, 
this is that that St. Paul said, ““ When we were in 
the flesh, the passions of sin, which were by the 
law, did work in our members to bring forth fruit 
unto death.” - For these pleasures of the body draw 
us as loadstones draw iron, not for love, but for prey 
and nutriment: it feeds upon the iron, as the bodily 
pleasures upon the life of the spirit, which is less- 
ened and impaired, according as the gusts of the 
flesh grow high and sapid. 

12. He that feeds a lion must obey him, unless 
he make his den to be his prison. Our lusts are as 
wild and as cruel beasts; and, unless they feel the 
load of fetters and of laws, will grow unruly and 
troublesome,’ and increase uponus as we give them 
food and satisfaction. He that is used to drink 
high wines, is sick if he hath not his proportion, to 
what degree soever his custom hath brought his ap- 
petite : and to some men temperance becomes cer- 
tain death, because the inordination of their desires 
hath introduced a custom, and custom hath in- 
creased those appetites, and made them almost na- 
tural in their degree: but he that hath been used 
to hard diet and the pure stream, his refreshments 
are much within the limits of temperance, and his 
desires as moderate as his diet. St. Jerom affirms, 
that to be continent in the state of widowhood, is 
harder than to keep our virgin pure: and there is 
reason, that then the appetite should be harder to 
be restrained, when it hath not been accustomed to 
be denied, but satisfied in its freer solicitations. 
When a fontinel is once opened, all the symbolical 
humours run thither, and issue out; and it is not to 
be stopped without danger, unless the humour be 
purged or diverted. So is the satisfaction of an 
impure desire ; it opens the issue, and makes way 
for the emanation of all impurity ; and, unless the 
desire be mortified, will not be stopped by purposes 
and easy desires. 

13. Since, therefore, the body is the instrument 
of sins, the fuel and the incentive, our mortification 
must reach thither also, at least in some degrees, 
or it will be to small purpose to think of mortifying 
our spirit in some instances of temptation. In vain 
does that man think to keep his honour and chas- 
tity, that invites his lust to an activeness, by soft 
beds and high diet, and idleness and opportunity. 
Make the soul’s instrument unapt, and half the 
work is done. And this is true in all instances of 
carnality or natural desires, whose scene lies in the 
lower region of passions, and are acted by the body ; 
but the operation of the cure must be in proportion 
to the design; as the mortification of the spirit is in 
several degrees, so the mortification of the body 
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also hath its several parts of prudence, injunction, 
and necessity. For the prescribing all sorts of 
mortifications corporal, indefinitely and _ indiscri- 
minately to all persons, without separation of their 
ends and distinct capacities, is a snare to men’s con- 
sciences, makes religion impertinently troublesome, 
occasions some men to glory in corporal austerity, 
as if of itself it were an act of piety, and a distinction 
of the man from the more imperfect persons of the 
world, and is all the way unreasonable and inartificial. 

14. First: Therefore, such whose engagements 
in the world, or capacities of person, confine them to 
the lowest and first step of mortification; those who 
fight only for life and liberty, not for privileges and 
honour; that are in perpetual contestation and close 
fightings with sin; it is necessary that their body 
also be mortified in such a degree, that their desires 
transport them not beyond the permissions of Divine 
and human laws. Let such men be strict in the 
rules of temperance and sobriety, be chaste within 
the laws of marriage, cherish their body to preserve 
their health, and their health to serve God, and to 
do their offices. To these persons, the best instru- 
ments of discipline are the strict laws of temper- 
ance ; denying all transgressions of the appetite, boil- 
ing over its margin and proper limits; assiduous 
prayer, and observation of the public laws of fast- 
ing; which are framed so moderate and even, as to 
be proportionable to the common manner of living 
of persons secular and encumbered. For though 
many persons of common employments, and even 
manner of living, have, in the midst of worldly avo- 
cations, undertaken austerities very rude and rigor- 
ous, yet it was in order to a higher mortification of 
spirit; and it is also necessary they should, if either 
naturally, or habitually, or easily, they suffer violent 
transportation of passions: for since the occasions 
of anger and disturbance in the world frequently oc- 
cur, if such passions be not restrained by greater 
violence thanis competent to the ordinary offices of 
a moderate piety, the cure is weaker than the hu- 
mour, and so leaves the work imperfect. 

15. Secondly : But this is coincident to the se- 
cond degree of mortification; for if, either out of 
desire of a farther step towards perfection, or out of 
the necessities of nature or evil customs, it be neces- 
sary also to subdue our passions, as well as the di- 
rect invitations to sins; in both these cases the 
body must suffer more austerities, even such as di- 
rectly are contrariant to every passionate disturb- 
ance, though it be not ever sinfulintheinstance. All 
mortifiers must abstain from every thing that is un- 
lawful; but these, that they may abstain from things 
unlawful, must also deny to themselves satisfaction 
in things lawful and pleasant: and this is in a just 
proportion to the end, the subduing the passions, 
lest their liberty and boldness become licentious. 
And we shall easier deny their importunity to sin, 
when we will not please them in those things in 
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which we may: such in which the fear of God, and 
the danger of our souls, and the convictions of rea- 
son and religion, do not immediately co-operate. 
And this was the practice of David, when he had 
thirsted for the water of Bethlehem, and some of 
his worthies ventured their lives, and brought it; 
“he refused to drink it, but poured it upon the 
ground unto the Lord:’" that is, it became a 
drink-offering unto the Lord; an acceptable obla- 
tion, in which he sacrificed his desires to God, de- 
nying himself the satisfaction of such a desire, 
which was natural and innocent, save that it was 
something nice, delicate, and curious. Like this 
was the act of the fathers, in the mountain Nitria,* 
to one of which a fair cluster of dried grapes being 
sent, he refused to taste them, lest he should be too 
sensual and much pleased, but sent them to another, 
and he to a third; and the same consideration 
transmitted the present through all their cells, till 
it came to the first man again; all of them not dar- 
ing to content their appetite in a thing too much 
desired, lest the like importunity, in the instance of 
a sin, should prevail upon them. To these persons, 
the best instruments of discipline are subtractions, 
rather than imposition, of austerities; let them be 
great haters of corporal pleasures, eating for neces- 
sity, diet spare and cheap; abridging and making 
short the opportunities of natural and permitted 
solaces ;¥ refusing exterior comforts; not choosing 
the most pleasant object; not suffering delight to 
be the end of eating, and therefore separating de- 
light from it as much as prudently they may; not 
being too importunate with God to remove his 
gentler hand of paternal correction, but inuring our- 
selves to patient suffering, and indifferent accepta- 
tion of the cross that God lays upon us, at no hand 
living delicately, or curiously, or impatiently. And 
this was the condition of St. Paul, suffering with 
excellent temper all those persecutions and incon- 
veniences, which the enemies of religion loaded 
him withal; which he called “bearing the marks 
of the Lord Jesus in his body,”* and “carrying 


about in his body the dying’’* or mortification “ of 


the Lord Jesus: it was in the matter of persecu- 
tion, which because he bare patiently, and was ac- 
customed to, and he accepted with indifference and 
renunciation, they were the mortifications and the 
marks of Jesus; that is, a true conformity to the 
passion of Christ, and of great effect and interest for 
the preventing sins by the mortification of his natural 
desires. 

16. Thirdly: But in the pale of the church, 
there are, and have been, many tall cedars, whose 
tops have reached to heaven; some there are that 
choose afflictions of the body, that, by turning the 
bent and inclination of their affections into sensual 
displeasures, they may not only cut off all preten- 
sions of temptation, but grow in spiritual graces, 
and perfections intellectual and beatified. To this 
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purpose they served themselves with the instances 
of sack-cloth, hard lodging, long fasts, pernocta- 
tion in prayers, renunciation of all secular pos- 
sessions, great and expensive charity, bodily labours 
to great weariness and affliction, and many other 
prodigies of voluntary suffering, which Scripture 
and the ecclesiastical stories do frequently mention. 
St. Lewis, king of France, wore sackcloth every 
day, unless sickness hindered; and St. Zenobius, as 
long as he was a bishop. And when Severus Sul- 
pitius sent a sackcloth to St. Paulinus, bishop of 
Nola, he returned to him a letter of thanks, and 
discoursed piously concerning the use of corporal 
austerities. And that I need not instance, it was so 
general, that this was, by way of appropriation, 
called “the garment of the church,’? because of 
the frequent use of such instruments of exterior 
mortification: and so it was in other instances. St. 
James neither ate flesh nor drank wine; St. Mat- 
thew lived upon acorns, seeds, and herbs; and, 
amongst the elder christians, some rolled themselves 
naked in snows, some upon thorns, some on burn- 
ing coals, some chewed bitter pills and masticated 
gums, and sipped frequently of horrid potions, and 
wore iron upon their skin, and bolts upon their legs, 
and, in witty torments, excelled the cruelty of many 
of their persecutors, whose rage determined quickly 
in death, and had certainly less of torment than the 
tedious afflictions and rude penances of Simeon, sur- 
named Stylites. But as all great examples have 
excellencies above the ordinary devotions of good 
people, so have they some danger and much con- 
sideration. 

17. First, therefore, I consider, that these bodily 
and voluntary self-afflictions can only be of use in 
carnal and natural temptations, of no use in spi- 
ritual: for ascetic diet, hard lodging, and severe 
disciplines, cannot be directly operative upon the 
spirit, but only by mediation of the body, by abat- 
ing its extravagancies, by subtracting its mainte- 
nance, by lessening its temptations; these may help 
to preserve the soul chaste or temperate, because 
the scene of these sins lies in the body, and thence 
they have their maintenance,° and from thence also 
may receive their abatements. But in actions which 
are less material, such as pride, and envy, and blas- 
phemy, and impenitence, and all the kinds and de- 
grees of malice, external mortifications do so little 
co-operate to their cure, that oftentimes they are 
their greatest inflamers and incentives, and are like 
cordials given to cure a cold fit of an ague, they do 
their work, but bring a hot fit in its place: and be- 
sides that great mortifiers have been soonest as- 
saulted by the spirit of pride, we find that great 
fasters are naturally angry and choleric. St. Hierom 
found it in himself, and Ruffinus felt some of the 
effects of it. And, therefore, this last part of cor- 
poral mortification, and the choosing such afflictions 
by a voluntary imposition, is at no hand to be ap- 
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plied in all cases, but in cases of lust only, and in- 
temperance, or natural impatience, or such crimes 
which dwell in the senses: and then it also would 
be considered, whether or no rudeness to the body, 
applied for the obtaining patience, be not a direct 
temptation to impatience, a provoking the spirit, and 
a running into that, whither we pray that God would 
not suffer us to be led. Possibly such austerities, 
if applied with great caution and wise circum- 
stances, may be an exercise of patience, when the 
grace is by other means acquired; and he that finds 
them so, may use them, if he dares trust himself: 
but as they are dangerous before the grace is ob- 
tained, so when it is, they are not necessary. And 
still it may be inquired, in the case of temptations 
to lust, whether any such austerities, which can 
consist with health, will do the work? So long as 
the body is in health, it will do its offices of nature ; 
if it is not in health, it cannot do all offices of grace, 
nor many of our calling. And therefore, although 
they may do some advantages to persons tempted 
with the lowest sins, yet they will not do it all, nor 
do it alone, nor are they safe to all dispositions: and 
where they are useful to these smaller and lower 
purposes, yet we must be careful to observe that the 
mortification of the spirit to the greatest and most 
perfect purposes, is to be set upon by means spiritual, 
and of immediate efficacy ; for they are the lowest 
operations of the soul, which are moved and pro- 
duced by actions corporal; the soul may from those 
become lustful or chaste, cheerful or sad, timorous 
or confident: but yet even in these the soul receives 
but some dispositions thence, and more forward in- 
clinations: but nothing from the body can be oper- 
ative in the begetting or increase of charity, or the 
love of God, or devotion, or in mortifying spiritual 
and intellectual vices: and therefore those greater 
perfections and heights of the soul, such as are de- 
signed in this highest degree of mortification, are 
not apt to be enkindled by corporal austerities. And 
Nigrinus, in Lucian,¢ finds fault with those philoso- 
phers who thought virtue was to be purchased by 
cutting the skin with whips, binding the nerves, 
razing the body with iron; but he taught that vir- 
tue is to be placed in the mind by actions internal 
and immaterial, and that from thence remedies are 
to be derived against perturbations and actions 
criminal. And this is determined by the apostle in 
fairest intimation, “ Mortify, therefore, your earthly 
members ;” © and he instances in carnal crimes, 
“‘ fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, evil 
concupiscence, and covetousness,” which are things 
may be something abated by corporal mortifica- 
tions ; and that these are, by distinct manner, to be 
helped from other more spiritual vices, he adds, 
“ But now, therefore, put off all these; anger, wrath, 
malice, blasphemy, filthy communication, and ly- 
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ing.”! To both these sorts of sins, mortification 
being the general remedy, particular applications 
are to be made, and it must be only spiritual, or also 
corporal, in proportion to the nature of the sins: § 
he seems to distinguish the remedy by separation 
of the nature of the crimes, and possibly also by the 
differing words of “ mortify”’ » applied to the carnal 
sins, and “ put off”! to crimes spiritual. 

18. Secondly: But in the lesser degrees of mor- 
tification, in order to subduing of all passions of the 
sensitive appetite, and the consequent and symboli- 
cal sins,* bodily austerities are of good use, if well 
understood and prudently undertaken. To which 
purpose I also consider, no acts of corporal austerity 
or external religion are of themselves tobe esteemed 
holy or acceptable to God, are no where precisely 
commanded, no instruments of union with Christ, 
no immediate parts of Divine worship; and there- 
fore, to suffer corporal austerities with thoughts de- 
termining upon the external action or imaginations 
of sanctity inherent in the action, 15 against the pu- 
rity, the spirituality, and simplicity of the gospel. 
And this is the meaning of St. Paul, “It is a good 
thing that the heart be established with grace, not 
with meats, which have not profited them which 
have walked in them;’”! and, “ The kingdom of God 
consists not in meat and drink, but in righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ;” ™ and, 
“ Bodily exercise profiteth little, but godliness is 
profitable unto all things.”" Now, if external mor- 
tifications are not for themselves, then they are to 
receive their estimate as they co-operate to the 
end: whatsoever is a prudent restraint of an extra- 
vagant passion, whatsoever is a direct denial of a 
sin, whatsoever makes provision for the spirit, or 
withdraws the fuel from the impure fires of car- 
nality, that is an act of mortification; but those 
austerities which Baal’s priests did use, or the Fla- 
gellantes, an ignorant faction that went up and down 
villages whipping themselves, or those which return 
periodically on a set day of discipline, and using 
rudenesses to the body by way of ceremony and 
solemnity, not directed against the actual incursion 
of a pungent lust, are not within the verge of the 
grace of mortification. For, unless the temptation 
to a carnal sin be actually incumbent and pressing 
upon the soul, pains of infliction and smart do no 
benefit toward suppressing the habit or inclination : 
for such sharp disciplines are but short and tran- 
sient troubles; and although they take away the 
present fancies of a temptation, yet, unless it be 
rash and uncharitable, there is no effect remanent 
upon the body, but that the temptation may speedily 
return. As is the danger, so must be the applica- 
tion of the remedy. Actual severities are not im- 
prudently undertaken in case of imminent danger ; 
but to cure an habitual lust, such corporal mortifi- 
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eations are most reasonable, whose effect is perma- 
nent, and which takes away whatsoever does minis- 
ter more fuel, and puts a torch to the pile. 

19. But this is altogether a discourse of chris- 
tian prudence, not of precise duty and religion; for 
if we do, by any means, provide for our indemnity, 
and secure our innocence, all other exterior morti- 
fications are not necessary, and they are convenient 
but as they do facilitate or co-operate towards the 
end. And if that be well understood, it will con- 
cern us that they be used with prudence and cau- 
tion, with purity of intention, and without pride : 
for, since they are nothing in themselves, but are 
hallowed and adopted into the family of religions 
actions by participation of the end, the doing them 
not for themselves takes off ail complacency and 
fancy reflecting from an opinion of the external 
actions, guides and purifies the intention, and teaches 
us to be prudent in the managing of those austeri- 
ties, which, as they are in themselves afflictive, so 
have in them nothing that is eligible, if they be im- 
prudent. 

20. And now, supposing these premises as our 
guide to choose and enter into the action, prudence 
must be called into the execution and discharge of 
it, and the manner of its managing. And, for the 
prudential part, I shall first give the advice of Ni- 
grinus in the discipline of the old philosophers : 
“He that will best institute and instruct men in the 
studies of virtue and true philosophy, must have 
regard to the mind, to the body, to the age, to the 
former education, and capacities or incapacities of 
the person ;’’° to which all such circumstances may 
be added, as are to be accounted for in all prudent 
estimations; such as are national customs, dangers 
of scandal, the presence of other remedies, or dis- 
banding of the inclination. 

21. Secondly: It may also concern the prudence 
of this duty, not to neglect the smallest inadverten- 
cies and minutes of lust or spiritual inconvenience, 
but to contradict them in their weakness and first 
beginnings. We see that great disturbances are 
wrought from the smallest occasions, meeting with 
an impatient spirit, ike great flames kindled from 
a little spark fallen into a heap of prepared nitre. 
St. Austin tells a story of a certain person “ much 
vexed with flies in the region of his dwelling, and 
himself heightened the trouble by too violent and 
busy reflections upon the inconsiderableness of the 
instrument, and the greatness of the vexation 
alighting upon a peevish spirit. In this disposition 
he was visited by a Manichee (an heretic that de- 
nied God to be the maker of things visible): he 
being busy to rub his infection upon the next thing 
he met, asked the impatient person, whom he 
thought to be the maker of flies? He answered, I 
think the devil was; for they are instruments of 
great vexation and perpetual trouble. What he 
rather fancied than believed, or expressed by anger 
rather than at all had entertained within, the Mani- 
chee confirmed by such arguments, to which his 
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adversary was very apt to give consent by reason of 
his impatience and peevishness. The Manichee, 
having set his foot firm upon his first breach, pro- 
ceeded in his question, If the devil made flies, why 
not bees, who are but a little bigger, and have a 
sting too? The consideration of the sting made 
him fit to think, that the little difference in bigness 
needed not a distinct and a greater efficient, espe- 
cially since the same workman can make a great as 
well as a little vessel. The Manichee proceeded, 
If a bee, why not a locust? if a locust, then a 
lizard ? if a lizard, then a bird? if a bird, then a 
lamb ὃ and thence he made bold to proceed to a cow, 
to an elephant, toa man. His adversary, by this 
time, being insnared by granting so much, and now 
ashamed not to grant more, lest his first concessions 
should seem unreasonable and impious, confessed 
the devil to be the maker of all creatures visible.” ? 
The use which is made of the story, is this cauticn, 
that the devil do not abuse us in flies, and provoke 
our spirits by trifles and impertinent accidents: for 
if we be unmortified in our smallest motions, it is 
not imaginable we should stand the blast of an im- 
petuous accident and violent perturbation. Let us 
not, therefore, give our passions course in a small 
accident, because the instance is inconsiderable ; 
for, though it be, the consequence may be danger- 
ous, and a wave may follow a wave, till the inunda- 
tion be general and desperate. And therefore, here 
it is intended for advice, that we be observant of the 
accidents of our domestic affairs, and curious that 
every trifling inadvertency of a servant, or slight 
misbecoming action, or imprudent words, be not 
apprehended as instruments of vexation; for so 
many small occasions, if they be productive of many 
small disturbances, will produce an habitual churl- 
ishness and immortification of spirit. 

22. Thirdly : Let our greatest diligence and care 
be employed in mortifying our predominant passion : 
for if our care be so great as not to entertain the 
smallest, and our resolution so strong and holy as 
not to be subdued by the greatest and most passion- 
ate desires, the Spirit hath done all its work, secures 
the future, and sanctifies the present; and nothing 
is wanting but perseverance in the same prudence 
and religion. And this is typically commanded in 
the precept of God to Moses and Aaron, in the 
matter of Peor: ‘‘ Vex the Midianites, because they 
vexed you, and made you sin by their daughters.” 
And Phinehas did so; he killed a prince of the 
house of Simeon, and a princess of Midian, and God 
confirmed the priesthood to him for ever ; meaning, 
that we shall for ever be admitted to a nearer rela- 
tion to God, if we sacrifice to God our dearest lust. 
And this is not so properly an act, as the end of 
mortification. Therefore it concerns the prudence 
of the duty, that all the efficacy and violence of it be 
employed against the strongest, and there where is 
the most dangerous hostility. 

23. Fourthly: But if we mean to be masters of 
the field, and put our victory past dispute, let us 
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mortify our morosity and natural aversations, reduc- 
ing them to an indifferency, having in our wills no 
fondnesses, in our spirits no faction of persons or 
nations, being prepared to love all men, and to en- 
dure all things, and to undertake all employments, 
which are duty or counsel in all circumstances or 
disadvantages. For the excellency of evangelical 
sanctity does surmount all antipathies, as a vessel 
climbs up and rides upon a wave; “ The wolf and 
the lamb shall cohabit, and a child shall play and 
put his fingers in the cavern of an aspick ;” nations, 
whose interests are most contradictory, must be knit 
by the confederations of a mortified and a christian 
spirit, and single persons must triumph over the dif- 
ficulties of an indisposed nature, or else their own 
will is unmortified, and nature is stronger, than can 
well consist with the dominion and absolute empire 
of grace. To this 1 reduce such peevish and un- 
handsome nicenesses in matters of religion, that are 
unsatisfied, unless they have all exterior circum- 
stances trimmed up and made pompous for their re- 
ligious offices; such who cannot pray without a 
convenient room, and their devotion is made active 
only by a well-built chapel, and they cannot sing 
lauds without church music, and too much light 
dissolves their intention, and too much dark pro- 
motes their melancholy ; and because these, and the 
like exterior ministries, are good advantages, there- 
fore without them they can do nothing, which cer- 
tainly is a great intimation and likeness to immorti- 
fication. Our will should be like the candle of the 
eye, without all colour in itself, that it may enter- 
tain the species of all colours from without: and 
when we lust after mandrakes, and deliciousness of 
exterior ministries, we many times are brought to be- 
tray our own interest, and prostitute our dearest 
affections to more ignoble and stranger desires. 
Let us love all natures, and serve all persons, and 
pray in all places, and fast without opportunities, 
and do alms above our power, and set ourselves 
heartily on work, to neglect and frustrate those lower 
temptations of the devil, who will frequently enough 
make our religion inopportune, if we then will make 
it infrequent; and will present us with objects 
enough and flies to disquiet our persons, if our na- 
tures be petulant, peevish, curious, and unmor- 
tified. 

24. It is a great mercy of God to have an affable, 
sweet, and well-disposed nature, and it does half the 
work of mortification for us; we have the less trou- 
ble to subdue our passions and destroy our lusts. 
But then, as those, whose natures are morose, 
choleric, peevish, and lustful, have greater difficulty ; 
so is their virtue of greater excellence, and returned 
with a more ample reward: but it is in all men’s 
natures, as with them who gathered manna, “ They 
that gathered little had no lack, and they that 
gathered much had nothing over :” they who are of 
ill natures, shall want no assistance of God’s 
grace to work their cure,1 though their flesh be 
longer healing; and they who are sweet!y temper- 
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ed, being naturally meek and modest, chaste or 
temperate, will find work enough to contest against 
their temptations from without, though from within 
possibly they may have fewer. Yet there are 
greater degrees of virtue and heroical excellencies, 
and great rewards, to which God hath designed them 
by so fair dispositions, and it will concern all their 
industry to mortify their spirit, which, though it be 
malleable and more ductile, yet it is as bare and 
naked of imagery as the rudest and most iron na. 
ture: so that mortification will be every man’s duty ; 
no nature, nor piety, nor wisdom, nor perfection, but 
will need it, either to subdue a lust, or a passion; to 
cut off an occasion, or to resist a temptation; to 
persevere, or to go on; to secure our present estate, 
or to proceed towards perfection. But all men do 
not think so. 

25. For there are some, who have great peace, 
no fightings within, no troubles without, no dis- 
putes or contradictions in their spirit: but these 
men have the peace of tributaries, or a conquered 
people; the gates of their city stand open day and 
night, that all the carriages may enter without dis- 
puting the pass: the flesh and the spirit dispute not, 
because the spirit is there in pupillage or in bonds, 
and the flesh rides in triumph, with the tyranny, 
and pride, and impotency, of a female tyrant. For, 
in the sense of religion, we all are warriors or 
slaves; either ourselves are stark dead in trespasses 
and sins, or we need to stand perpetually upon our 
guards in continual observation, and in contestation 
against our lusts and our passions; so long deny- 
ing and contradicting our own wills, till we will and 
choose to do things against our wills, having an eye 
always to those infinite satisfactions, which shall 
glorify our wills and all our faculties, when we ar- 
rive to that state, in which there shall be no more 
contradiction, but only that “ our mortal shall put 
on immortality.” 

26. But as some have a vain and dangerous 
peace, so others double their trouble by too nice and 
impertinent scruples, thinking that every temptation 
is a degree of immortification. As long as we live, 
we shall have to do with enemies: but as this life is 
ever a state of imperfection, so the very design and 
purpose of mortification is not to take away tempta- 
tions, but to overcome them ; it endeavours to facili- 
tate the work, and secure our condition, by removing 
all occasions it can: but the opportunity of a crime, 
and the solicitation to a sin, is no fault of ours, un- 
less it be of our procuring, or finds entertainment 
when it comes unsent for. To suffer a temptation 
is a misery; but if we then set upon the mortifica- 
tion of it, it is an occasion of virtue, and never is 
criminal, unless we give consent. But then also it 
would be considered, that it is not good offering our- 
selves to fire ordeal, to confirm our innocence; nor 
prudent to enter into battle without need, and to 
show our valour; nor safe to procure a temptation, 
that we may have the reward of mortification of it. 
For mortification of the spirit is not commanded as 
a duty finally resting in itself, or immediately land- 
ing upon God’s glory, such as are acts of charity 
and devotion, chastity and. justice; but it is ‘the 
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great instrument of humility and all other graces ; 
and, therefore, is to be undertaken to destroy a sin, 
and to secure a virtuous habit. And besides that," 
to call on a danger is to tempt God, and to invite 
the devil (and no man is sure of a victory): it is 
also great imprudence to create a need, that we may 
take it away again; to drink poison, to make ex- 
periment of the antidote; and, at the best, it is but 
running back, to come just to the same place 
again: for he that is not tempted, does not sin ; 
but he that invites a temptation, that he might over- 
come it, or provokes a passion, that he may allay it, 
is then but in the same condition after his pains and 
his danger: he was not sure he should come so far. 


THE PRAYER. 


O dearest God, who hast framed man of soul and 
body, and fitted him with faculties and propor- 
tionable instruments to serve thee according to 
all our capacities, let thy Holy Spirit rule and 
sanctify every power and member, both of soul 
and body, that they may keep that beauteous 
order, which, in our creation, thou didst intend, 
and to which thou dost restore thy people in the 
renovations of grace; that our affections may be 
guided by reason, our understanding may be en- 
lightened with thy word, and then may guide and 
persuade our will; that we suffer no violent trans- 
portation of passions, nor be overcome by a 
temptation, nor consent to the impure solicita- 
tions of lust; that “sin may not reign in our 
mortal bodies,’ but that both bodies and souls 
may be conformable to the sufferings of the holy 
Jesus ; that in our body we may bear the marks 
and dying of our Lord, and in our spirits we may 
be humble and mortified, and like him, in all his 
imitable perfections ; that we may die to sin, and 
live to righteousness, and, after our suffering to- 
gether with him in this world, we may reign to- 
gether with him hereafter; to whom, in the Unity 
of the most mysterious Trinity, be all glory, and 
dominion, and praise, for ever and ever. Amen. 


SECTION IX. 


Of Jesus being baptized, and going into the Wilder- 
ness to be tempted. 


1. Now the full time was come, Jesus took leave 
of his mother and his trade, to begin his Father’s 
work, and the office prophetical, in order to the re- 
demption of the world; and when “ John was bap- 
tizing in Jordan, Jesus came to John, to be baptized 
of him.” The Baptist had never seen his face, be- 
cause they had been, from their infancy, driven to 
several places, designed to several employments, 
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and never met till now. But immediately the Holy 
Ghost inspired St. John with a discerning and 
knowing spirit, and at his first arrival he knew him, 
and did him worship. And when Jesus desired to 
be baptized, “ John forbade him, saying, I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to 
me?” For the baptism of John, although it was 
not a direct instrument of the Spirit for the colla- 
tion of grace, neither find we it administered in any 
form of words, not so much as in the name of 
Christ to come, as many dream :* (because, even 
after John had baptized, the Pharisees still doubted 
if he were the Messias; which they would not, if, 
in his form of ministration, he had published Christ 
to come after him ; and also because it had not been 
proper for Christ himself to have received that bap- 
tism, whose form had specified himself to come 
hereafter; neither would it consist with the revela- 
tion which John had, and the confession which he 
made, to baptize in the name of Christ to come, 
whom the Spirit marked out to him to be come al- 
ready, and himself pointed at him with his finger :) 
yet it was a ceremonious consignation of the doc- 
trine of repentance,? which was one great part of 
the covenant evangelical, and was a divine insti- 
tution, the susception of it was in order to the ful- 
filling all righteousness; it was a sign of humility, 
the persons baptized confessed their sins; it was a 
sacramental disposing to the baptism and faith of 
Christ: but therefore John wondered, why the 
Messias, the Lamb of God, pure and without spot, 
who needed not the abstersions of repentance, or the 
washings of baptism, should demand it, and of him, 
a sinner, and his servant. And in the Hebrew 
Gospel of St. Matthew, which the Nazarenes used 
at Bercea, (as St. Hierom reports,°) these words are 
added : “ The mother of the Lord and his brethren 
said unto him, John Baptist baptizeth to the re- 
missions of sins; let us go and be baptized of him. 
He said unto them, What have I sinned, that I should 
go and be baptized of him?” And this part of the 
story is also told by Justin Martyr.4 But Jesus 
wanted not a proposition to consign by his baptism 
proportionable enough to the analogy of its institu- 
tion; for as others professed their return towards 
innocence, so he avowed his perseverance in it; and 
though he was never called in Scripture a sinner, 
yet he was made sin for us; that is, he did undergo 
the shame and the punishment; and therefore it 
was proper enough for him to perform the sacra- 
ment of sinners. 

2. But the holy Jesus, who came (as himself, in 
answer to the Baptist’s question, professed) “to 
fulfil all righteousness,’ would receive that rite, 
which his Father had instituted in order to the ma- 
nifestation of his Son. For although the Baptist 
had a glimpse of him by the first irradiations of 
the Spirit, yet John professed, that he therefore 
came baptizing with water, that “Jesus might be 
manifested to Israel;® and it was also a sign given 
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to the Baptist himself, that ‘on whomsoever he 
saw the Spirit descending and remaining,” he is 
the person “that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” 
And God chose to actuate the sign at the waters of 
Jordan, in great and religious assemblies, convened 
there at John’s baptism; and therefore Jesus came 
to be baptized, and, by this baptism became known 
to John, who, as before he gave to him an indis- 
criminate testimony, so now he pointed out the per- 
son in his sermons and discourses, and, by calling 
him the Lamb of God,f prophesied of his passion, 
and preached him to be the world’s Redeemer, and 
the sacrifice for mankind. He was now manifest 
to Israel; he confirmed the baptism of John; he 
sanctified the water to become sacramental and 
ministerial in the remission of sins; he by a real 
event declared, that to them, who should rightly be 
baptized, the kingdom of heaven should certainly 
be opened; he inserted himself, by that ceremony, 
into the society and participation of holy peo- 
ple, of which communion himself was Head and 
Prince; and he did, in a symbol, purify human na- 
ture, whose stains and guilt he had undertaken. 

3. As soon as John had performed his ministry, 
and Jesus was baptized, he prayed, and the heavens 
were opened, and the air clarified by a new and 
glorious light;§ “and the Holy Ghost, in the man- 
ner of a dove, alighted upon” his sacred head, and 


God the Father gave “a voice from heaven, say- | 
ing, Thou art my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well | 


pleased.” This was the inauguration and _ pro- 
clamation of the Messias, when he began to be the 
great Prophet of the new covenant. And this was 
the greatest meeting that ever was upon earth, 
where the whole cabinet of the mysterious Trinity 
was opened and shown, as much as the capacities 
of our present imperfections will permit; the second 
person in the veil of humanity, the third in the 
shape, or with the motion, of a dove; but the first 
kept his primitive state; and as to the Israclites 
he gave notice by way of caution, “Ye saw no 
shape, but ye heard a voice;” so now also God the 
Father gave testimony to his holy Son, and appeared 
only in a voice, without any visible representment. 

4, When the right and the solemnity was over, 
“ Christ ascended up out of the waters, and left so 
much virtue behind him, that, as Gregorius Turo- 
nensis reports,' that creek of the river, where his 
holy body had been baptized, was endued with a 
healing quality, and a power of curing lepers, that 
bathed themselves in those waters, in the faith and 
with invocation of the holy name of Jesus. But 
the manifestation of this power was not till after- 
wards, for as yet Jesus did no miracles. 

Ὁ. As soon as ever the Saviour of the world was 
baptized, had opened the heavens, which yet never 
had been opened to man, and was declared the Son 
of God, “Jesus was, by the Spirit, driven into the 
wilderness,”’ not by an unnatural violence, but by 
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the efficacies of inspiration, and a supernatural in- 
clination and activity of resolution; for it was the 
Holy Spirit that bare him thither; he was led by 
the good Spirit to be tempted by the evil: whither 
also he was pleased to retire, to make demonstra- 
tion, that even in an active life, such as he was de- 
signed to and intended, some recesses and temporary 
demissions of the world are most expedient, for such 
persons especially, whose office is prophetical, and 
for institution of others, that, by such vacancies in 
prayer and contemplation, they may be better en- 
abled to teach others, when they have-in such retire- 
ments conversed with God. 

6. In the desert, which was four miles from the 
place of his baptism, and about twenty miles from 
Jerusalem, as the common computations are, he did 
abide “forty days and forty nights,’ where he was 
perpetually disturbed and assaulted with evil spirits, 
in the midst of wild beasts, in a continual fast, 
without eating bread or drinking water; “and the 
angels ministered to him,” being messengers of 
comfort and sustentation, sent from his Father, for 
the support and service of his humanity, and em- 
ployed in resisting and discountenancing the assaults 
and temporal hostilities of the spirits of darkness. 

7. Whether the devils appeared in any horrid 
and affrighting shapes, is not certain; but it is 
more likely, to a person of so great sanctity and 
high designation, they would appear more angelical 
and immaterial, in representments intellectual, in 
words and ideas, temptations and enticements, be- 
cause Jesus was not a person of those low weak- 
nesses to be affrighted or troubled with an ugly 
phantasm, which can do nothing but abuse the 
weak and imperfect conceptions of persons nothing 
extraordinary. And this was the way, which Satan, 
or the prince of the devils, took, whose temptations 
were reserved for the last assault, and the great day 
of trial; for at the expiration of his forty days, 
Jesus being hungry, the tempter invited him only 
to eat bread of his own providing, which might 
refresh his humanity, and prove his Divinity, hop- 
ing that his hunger, and the desire of convincing 
the devil, might tempt him to eat before the time 
appointed. “But Jesus answered, It is written, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceeds out of the mouth of God:” 
meaning, that in every word of God, whether the 
commandment be general or special, a promise is 
either expressed or implied of the supply of all 
provisions necessary for him, that is doing the work 
of God; and that was the present case of Jesus, who 
was then doing his Father’s work, and promoting 
our interest, and therefore was sure to be provided 
for: and therefore so are we. 

8. The devil, having failed in his assault, tries 
him again, requiring but a demonstration of his 
being the Son of God. He “sets him upon the 
battlement of the temple,’ * and inyites him to 
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throw himself down, upon a pretence that God 
would send his angels to keep his Son, and quotes 
Scripture for it. But Jesus understood it well; and 
though he was secured of God’s protection, yet he 
would not tempt God, nor solicit his providence 
toa dereliction, by tempting him to an unnecessary 
conservation. This assault was silly and weak. 
But at last he unites all his power of stratagem, 
and places the holy Jesus upon an exceeding high 
mountain, and, by an angelical power, draws mto 
one centre species and ideas from all the kingdoms 
and glories of the world,! and makes an admirable 
map of beauties, and represents it to the eyes of 
Jesus, saying, that all that was put into his power 
to give, and he “ would give it him, if he would fall 
down and worship him.” But then the holy Lamb 
was angry as a provoked lion, and commanded him 
away, when his temptations were violent, and his 
demands impudent and blasphemous. ‘“ Then the 
devil leaveth him, and the angels came and minis- 
tered unto him,” bringing such things as his necessi- 
ties required, after he had, by a forty days’ fast, done 
penance for our sins, and consigned to his church 
the doctrine and discipline of fasting in order to a 
contemplative life, and the resisting and overcoming 
all the temptations and allurements of the devil, 
and all our ghostly enemies. 


Ad SECTION IX. 


Considerations upon the Baptizing, Fasting, and 
Temptation of the Holy Jesus by the Devil. 


1. WHEN the day did break, and the Baptist was 
busy in his offices, the Sun of righteousness soon 
entered upon our hemisphere; and after he had 
lived a life of darkness and silence for thirty years 
together, yet now that he came to do the greatest 
work in the world, and to minister in the most hon- 
ourable embassy, he would do nothing of singularity, 
but fulfil all righteousness, and satisfy all commands, 
and join in the common rites and sacraments, which 
all people, innocent or penitent, did undergo, either 
as deleteries of sin or instruments of grace. For 
so he would needs be baptized by his servant; and 
though he was of purity sufficient to do it, and did 
actually, by his baptism, purify the purifier, and 
sanctify that and all other streams to ἃ holy 
ministry and effect, yet he went in, bowing his head 
like a sinner, unclothing himself like an imperfect 
person, and craving to be washed, as if he had been 
crusted with an impure leprosy; thereby teaching 
us to submit ourselves to all those rites which he 
would institute ; and although some of them be, like 
the baptism of John, joined with confession of sins, 
and publication of our infirmities, yet it were better 
for us to lay by our loads, and wash our ulcers, than 
by concealing them, out of vainer desires of imperti- 
nent reputation, cover our disease till we are heart- 
sick and die. But when so holy a person does all 
the pious ministries of the more imperfect, it is a 
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demonstration to us, that a life common and ordi- 
nary, without affectation or singularity, is the most 
prudent and safe. Every great change, every vio- 
lence of fortune, all eminences and unevennesses 
whatsoever, whether of person, or accident, or cir- 
cumstance, puts us to a new trouble, requires a dis- 
tinct care, creates new dangers, objects more tempt- 
ations, marks us out the objects of envy, makes our 
standing more insecure, and our fall more con- 
temptible and ridiculous. But an even life, spent 
with as much rigour of duty to God as ought to be, 
yet in the same manner of devotions, in the suscep- 
tion of ordinary offices, in bearing public burdens, 
frequenting public assemblies, performing offices of 
civility, receiving ali the rites of an established 
religion, complying with national customs, and here- 
ditary solemnities of a people ; in nothing disquiet- 
ing public peace, or disrelishing the great instru- 
ments of an innocent communion, or dissolving the 
circumstantial ligaments of charity, or breaking 
laws, and the great relations and necessitudes of the 
world, out of fancy or singularity, is the best way to 
live holily, and safely, and happily ; safer from sin 
and envy, and more removed from trouble and 
temptation. 

2. When Jesus came to John to be baptized, John, 
out of humility and modesty, refused him; but when 
Jesus, by reduplication of his desire, fortifying it 
with a command, made it in the Baptist to become a 
duty, then he obeyed. And so also did the primi- 
tive clerks refuse to do offices of great dignity and 
highest ministry ; looking through the honour upon 
the danger, and, passing by the dignity, they con- 
sidered the charge of the cure, and knew that the 
eminence of the office was in all senses insecure to 
the person, till, by command and peremptory injunc- 
tion of their superiors, it was put past a dispute, and 
became necessary, and that either they must perish 
instantly in the ruins and precipices of disobedience, 
or put it to the hazard and a fair venture, for a 
brighter crown or a bigger damnation. I wish also 
this care were entailed, and did descend upon all 
ages of the church; for the ambitious seeking of 
dignities and prelacies ecclesiastical, is grown the 
pest of the church, and corrupts the salt itself, and 
extinguishes the lights, and gives too apparent evi- 
dences to the world, that neither the end is pure, nor 
the intention sanctified, nor the person innocent, 
but the purpose ambitious or covetous, and the per- 
son vicious; and the very entrance into church- 
offices is with an impure torch, and a foul hand, or 
a heart empty of the affections of religion, or 
thoughts of doing God’s work. I do not think the 
present age is to be treated with, concerning deny- 
ing to accept rich prelacies and pompous dignities ; 
but it were but reasonable that the main intention 
and intellectual design should be, to appreciate and 
esteem the office and employment to be of greatest 
consideration. It is lawful to desire a bishoprick ; 
neither can the unwillingness to accept it be, in a 
prudent account, adjudged the aptest disposition to 
receive it (especially if done in ceremony,? just in 
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the instant of their entertainment of it, and possi- 
bly after a long ambition): but yet it were well if 
we remember, that such desires must be sanctified 
with holy care and diligence in the office; for the 
honey is guarded with thousands of little sharp 
stings and dangers; and it will be a sad account, if 
we be called to audit for the crimes of our diocese, 
after our own tallies are made even; and he that be- 
lieves his own load to be big enough, and trembles 
at the apprehension of the horrors of dooms-day, is 
not very wise, if he takes up those burdens, which 
he sees have crushed their bearers, and presses 
his own shoulders till the bones crack, only because 
the bundles are wrapped in white linen, and bound 
with silken cords. ‘He that desires the office of 
a bishop, desires a good work,” saith St. Paul: 
and therefore we must not look on it for the fair- 
spreading sails and the beauteous streamers, which 
the favour of princes hath put to it, to make it sail 
fairer and more secure against the dangers of secu- 
lar discomforts; but upon the burden it bears. 
Prelacy is a good work; and a good work well done 
is very honourable, and shall be rewarded; but he 
that considers the infinite dangers of miscarrying, 
and that the loss of the ship will be imputed to the 
pilot, may think it many times the safest course, to 
put God or his superiors to the charge of a com- 
mand, before he undertakes such great ministries: 
and he that enters in by the force of authority, as 
he himself receives a testimony of his worth and 
aptness to the employment, so he gives the world 
another, that his search for it was not criminal, nor 
his person immodest; and by his weighty appre- 
hension of his dangers he will consider his work, 
and obtain a grace to do it diligently, and to be ac- 
cepted graciously. And this was the modesty and 
prudence of the Baptist. 

3. “ When Jesus was baptized, he prayed, and 
the heavens were opened.” External rites of Di- 
vine institution, receive benediction and energy 
from above, but it is by the mediation of prayer; ἢ 
for there is nothing ritual, but it is also joined with 
something moral, and required, on our part, in all 
persons capable of the use of reason, that we may 
understand, that the blessings of religion are works 
and graces too: God, therefore, requiring us to do 
something, not that we may glory in it, but that we 
may estimate the grace, and go to God for it in the 
means of his own hallowing. Naaman had been 
stupid, if, when the prophet bade him wash seven 
times in Jordan for his cure, he had not confessed 
the cure to be wrought by the God of Israel, and 
the ministry of his prophet, but had made himself 
the author, because of his obedience to the enjoined 
condition; and it is but a weak fancy to derogate 
from God’s grace, and the glory and the freedom of 
it, because he bids us wash before we are cleansed, 
and pray when we are washed, and commands us 
to ask before we shall receive. But this also is 
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true, from this instance, that the external rite of 
sacrament is so instrumental in a spiritual grace, 
that it never does it but with the conjunction of 
something moral; and this truth is of so great per- 
suasion in the Greek church,‘ that the mystery of 
consecration in the venerable eucharist is amongst 
them attributed not to any mystical words and 
secret operations of syllables, but to the efficacy of 
the prayers of the church, in the just imitation of 
the whole action and the rite of institution. And 
the purpose of it is, that we might secure the ex- 
cellence and holiness of such predispositions and 
concomitant graces, which are necessary to the wor- 
thy and effectual susception of the external rites of 
christianity. 

4. After the holy Jesus was baptized, and had 
prayed, the heavens opened,‘ the Holy Ghost descend- 
ed, and a voice from heaven proclaimed him to be the 
Son of God, and one in whom the Father was well 
pleased; and the same ointment, that was cast upon 
the head of our High Priest, went unto his beard, 
and thence fell to the borders of his garment: for 
as Christ, our Head, felt these effects in manifesta- 
tion, so the church believes God does to her, and 
to her meanest children, in the susception of the 
holy rite of baptism, in right, apt, and holy dis- 
positions. For the heavens open, too, upon us; 
and the Holy Ghost descends, to sanctify the wa- 
ters, and to hallow the catechumen, and to pardon 
the past and repented sins, and to consign him to 
the inheritance of sons, and to put on his military 
girdle, and give him the sacrament and oath of 
fidelity ; for all this is understood to be meant by 
those frequent expressions of Scripture, calling 
baptism “the laver of regeneration, illumination, a 
washing away the filth of the flesh, and the answer 
of a good conscience, a being buried with Christ,’’¢ 
and many others of the like purpose and significa- 
tion. But we may also learn hence, sacredly to 
esteem the rites of religion, which he first sanctified 
by his own personal susception, and then made ne- 
cessary by his own institution and command, and 
God hath made to be conveyances of blessing, and 
ministries of the Holy Spirit. 

5. “ The Holy Ghost descended upon Jesus, in 
the manner or visible representment of a dove ;” 
either in similitude or figure, which he was pleased 
to assume, as the church more generally hath be- 
lieved; or at least he did descend like a dove, and 
in his robe of fire hovered over the Baptist’s head, 
and then “ sat upon him,” as the dove uses to sit 
upon the house of her dwelling; whose propricties 
of nature are pretty and modest hieroglyphics of the 
duty of spiritual persons, which are thus observed in 
both philosophies. The dove sings not, but mourns ; 
it hath no gall,‘ strikes not with its bill, hath no 
crooked talons, and forgets its young ones soonest of 
any of the inhabitants of the air. And the effects 
of the Holy Spirit are symbolical in all the sons of 
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sanctification: for the voice of the church is sad in 
those accents, which express her own condition: but 
as the dove is not so sad in her breast as in her note, 
so neither is the interior condition of the church 
wretched and miserable, but indeed her song is most 
of it elegy within her own walls, and her condition 
looks sad, and her joys are not pleasures in the 
public estimate; but they that afflict her, think her 
miserable, because they know not the sweetnesses 
of a holy peace and serenity which supports her 
spirit, and plains the heart under a rugged brow, 
making the soul festival under the noise of a threne 
and sadder groanings. But the sons of consolation 
are also taught their duty by this apparition; for 
upon whomsoever the Spirit descends, he teaches 
him to be meek and charitable, neither offending by 
the violence of hands nor looser language. For the 
dove is inoffensive in beak and foot, and feels no dis- 
turbance and violence of passions, when its dearest 
interests are destroyed; that we also may be of an 
even spirit in the saddest accidents, which usually 
discompose our peace: and however such symboli- 
cal intimations receive their efficacy from the fancy 
of the contriver; yet here, whether this apparition 
did intend any such moral representment or no, it is 
certain, that wherever the Holy Spirit does dwell, 
there also peace and sanctity, meekness and charity, 
a mortified will, and an active dereliction of our 
desires, do inhabit. But besides this hieroglyphical 
representment, this dove, like that which Noah sent 
out from the ark, did aptly signify the world to be 
renewed, and all to be turned to a new creation; and 
God hath made a new covenant with us, that, unless 
we provoke him, he will never destroy us any more. 

6. No sooner had the voice of God pronounced 
Jesus to be the well-beloved Son of God, but the 
devil thought it of great concernment to attempt 
him, with all his malice and his art; and that is the 
condition of all those, whom God’s grace hath se- 
parated from the common expectations and societies 
of the world: and therefore the son of Sirach gave 
good advice, “ Myson, if thou come to serve the 
Lord, prepare thy soul for temptation; for not 
only the spirits of darkness are exasperated at the 
declension of their own kingdom, but also the nature 
and constitution of virtues and eminent graces, which 
holy persons exercise in their lives, is such as to 
be easily assailable by their contraries, apt to be 
lessened by time, to be interrupted by weariness, to 
grow flat and insipid by tediousness of labour, to be 
omitted and grow infrequent, by the impertinent diver- 
Sions of society and secular occasions; so that to 
rescind the ligaments of vice, made firm by nature and 
evil habits; to acquire every new degree of virtue, to 
continue the holy fires of zeal in their just propor- 
tion, to overcome the devil, and to reject the invita- 
tions of the world, and the softer embraces of, the 
flesh, which are the proper employment of the sons 
of God, is a perpetual difficulty ; and every possibi- 
lity of prevaricating the strictness of a duty, is a 
temptation, and an insecurity to them who have 
begun to serve God in hard battles. ; 

7. The Holy Spirit did drive Jesus into the wil- 
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derness, to be tempted by the devil. And though 
we are bound to pray instantly, that we fall into no 
temptation; yet if, by Divine permission, or by an 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, we be engaged in 
an action or course of life, that is full of temptation, 
and empty of comfort, let us apprehend it as an 
issue of Divine Providence, as an occasion of the 
rewards of diligence and patience, as an instrument 
of virtue, as a designation of that way, in which we 
must glorify God; but no argument of disfavour, 
since our dearest Lord, the most holy Jesus, who 
could have driven the devil away by the breath of 
his mouth, yet was, by the Spirit of his Father, 
permitted to a trial and molestation by the spirits of 
darkness. And this is St. James’s counsel: “ My 
brethren, count it all joy when ye enter into divers 
temptations; knowing that the trial of your faith 
worketh patience.”» So far is a blessing, when the 
Spirit is the instrument of our motion, and brings us 
to the trial of our faith: but if the Spirit leaves us, 
and delivers us over to the devil, not to be tempted, 
but to be abused and ruined, it is a sad condition, 
and the greatest instance of their infelicity, whom 
the church, upon sufficient reason, and with com- 
petent authority, delivers over to Satan, by the in- 
fliction of the greater excommunication. 

8. As soon as it was permitted to the devil to 
tempt our Lord, he, like fire, had no power to sus- 
pend his act, but was as entirely determined by the 
fulness of his malice, as a natural agent by the 
appetites of nature; that we may know, to whom 
we owe the happinesses of all those hours and days 
of peace, in which we sit under the trees of para- 
dise, and see no serpent encircling the branches, 
and presenting us with fair fruit, to ruin us. It is 
the mercy of God we have the quietness of a minute ; 
for if the devil’s chain were taken off, he would 
make our very beds a torment; our tables to be a 
snare ; our sleeps fantastic, lustful, and illusive: and 
every sense should have an object of delight and 
danger, an hyena to kiss, and to perish in its em- 
braces. But the holy Jesus having been assaulted 
by the devil, and felt his malice by the experiments 
of humanity, is become so merciful a High Priest, 
and so sensible of our sufferings and danger, by the 
apprehensions of compassion, that he hath put a 
hook into the nostrils of Leviathan; and although 
the relics of seven nations be in our borders and 
fringes of our country, yet we live as safe as did the 
Israelites, upon whom sometimes an inroad and in- 
vasion was made, and sometimes they had rest forty 
years; and when the storm came, some remedy was 
found out by his grace, by whose permission the 
tempest was stirred up: and we find many persons, 
who in seven years meet not with a violent tempta- 
tion to a crime, but their battles are against impedi- 
ments and retardations of improvement; their own 
rights are not directly questioned, but the devil and 
sin are wholly upon the defensive. Our duty here 
is an act of affection to God, making returns of 
thanks for the protection, and of duty, to secure and 
continue the favour. 

9. But the design of the Holy Ghost being to 
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expose Jesus to the temptation, he arms himself 
with fasting, and prayer, and baptism, and the Holy 
Spirit, against the day of battle; he continues in 
the wilderness forty days and forty nights, without 
meat or drink, attending to the immediate addresses 
and colloquies with God; not suffering the interrup- 
tion of meals, but representing his own and the 
necessities of all mankind, with such affections and 
instances of spirit, love, and wisdom, as might ex- 
press the excellency of his person, and promote the 
work of our redemption; his conversation being, in 
this interval, but a resemblance of angelical perfec- 
tion, and his fasts not an instrument of mortifica- 
tion,' for he needed none; he had contracted no 
stain from his own nor his parents’ acts; neither do 
we find, that he was at all hungry, or afflicted with 
his abstinence, till after the expiration of forty days. 
He was afterwards “ an hungred,” said the evan- 
gelist; and his abstinence from meat might be a 
defecation of his faculties, and an opportunity of 
prayer, but we are not sure it intended any thing 
else. But it may concern the prudence of religion, 
to snatch at this occasion of duty, so far as the in- 
stance is imitable; and in all violences of tempta- 
tion to fast and pray, prayer being a rare antidote 
against the poison, and fasting a convenient disposi- 
tion to intense, actual, and undisturbed prayer. And 
we may remember also, that we have been baptized 
and consigned with the Spirit of God,‘ and have 
received the adoption of sons, and the graces of 
sanctification, in our baptisms, and had then the 
seed of God put into us; and then we put on Christ ; 
and entering into battle, put on the whole armour 
of righteousness; and therefore we may, by observ- 
ing our strength, gather also our duty and greatest 
obligation, to fight manfully, that we may triumph 
gloriously. 

10. The devil’s first temptation of Christ was 
upon the instances and first necessities of nature ; 
Christ was hungry, and the devil invited him to 
break his fast upon the expense of a miracle, by 
turning the stones into bread. But the answer Jesus 
made, was such as taught us, since the ordinary 
providence of God is sufficient for our provision or 
support, extraordinary ways of satisfying necessities 
are not to be undertaken; but God must be relied 
upon, his time attended, his manner entertained, 
and his measure thankfully received. Jesus refused 
to be relieved, and denied to manifest the Divinity 
of his person, rather than he would do an act, which 
had in it the intimation of a diffident spirit, or might 
be expounded a disreputation to God’s providence. 
And, therefore, it is an improvident care and impious 
security, to take evil courses, and use vile instru- 
ments, to furnish our table, and provide for our 
necessities. God will certainly give us bread; and 
till he does, we can live by the breath of his mouth, 
by the word of God, by the hight of his countenance, 

i iS’ ὅταν τῆς χάριτος καταξιωδῆῇς, τότε σοι πρὸς ἀντι- 
κειμένας δυνάμεις παλαίειν δίδωσι τήν ἐξουσίαν. ὥσπερ γὰρ 
μετὰ τὸ βάπτισμα καὶ τεσσαράκοντα ἡμέρας ἐπειρᾶτο, οὐχ 
ὅτι καὶ πρὸ τούτου νικᾷν οὐκ. ἐδύνατο, ἀλλ᾽ OTL πάντα τάξει 
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by the refreshment of his promises; for if God 
gives not provisions into our granaries, he can feed 
us out of his own, that is, out of the repositories of 
charity. If the flesh-pots be removed, he can also 
alter the appetite ; and when our stock is spent, he 
can also lessen the necessity ; or if that continues, 
he can drown the sense of it in a deluge of patience 
and resignation. Every word of God’s mouth can 
create a grace, and every grace can supply two 
necessities, both of the body and the spirit, by the 
comforts of this to support that, that they may bear 
each other’s burden, and alleviate the pressure. 

11. But the devil is always prompting us to 
change our stones into bread, our sadnesses into 
sensual comfort, our drynesses into inundations of 
fancy and exterior sweetnesses: for he knows, that 
the ascetic tables of mortification and the stones of 
the desert, are more healthful than the fulnesses of 
voluptuousness and the corn of the valleys. He 
cannot endure we. should live a life of austerity or 
self-denial : if he can get us but to satisfy our senses, 
and a little more freely to please our natural desires, 
he then hath a fair field for the battle; but so long 
as we force him to fight in hedges and morasses, 
encircling and crowding up his strengths into dis- 
advantages, by our stone walls, our hardnesses of 
discipline and rudenesses of mortification, we can 
with more facility repel his flatteries, and receive 
fewer incommodities of spirit. But thus the devil 
will abuse us by the impotency of our natural de- 
sires; and therefore letus go to God for satisfaction 
of our wishes. God can and does, when it is good 
for us, change our stones into bread: for he is a 
Father so merciful, that “ if we ask him a fish, he 
will not give us a scorpion; if we ask him bread, he 
will not offer us a stone;” but will satisfy all our 
desires by ministrations of the Spirit, making stones 
to become our meat, and tears our drink; which, 
although they are unpleasant and harsh to natural 
appetites, yet, by the operation and influences of 
God’s Holy Spirit, they are made instruments of 
health, and life, and salvation. 

12. The devil, perceiving Jesus to be a person of 
greater eminence and perfection, than to be moved 
by sensual and low desires, makes a second assault, 
by a temptation something more spiritual, and tempts 
him to presumption and indiscreet confidence, to a 
throwing himself down from the pinnacles of the 
temple ; upon the stock of predestination, that God 
might secure him by the ministry of angels, and so 
prove his being the Son of God. And indeed it is 
usual with the devil, when severe persons have so 
much mortified their lower appetites, that they are 
not easily overcome by an invitation of carnality or 
intemperance, to stir them to opinions of their own 
sanctity, and make their first escaping prove their 
second and greater dangers. But that the devil 
should persuade Jesus to throw himself down, be- 

κ Ἐάν σοι προσβάλῃ μετὰ τὸ βάπτισμα ὁ τοῦ φωδιώκτης 
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cause he was the Son of God, was an invitation to 
no purpose, save only that it gave occasion to this 
truth, That God’s providence secures all his sons in 
the ways of nature, and while they are doing their 
duty ; but loves not to be tempted to acts unreason- 
able and unnecessary. God will protect his servants 
in or from all evils happening without their know- 
ledge, or against their will; but not from evils of 
their own procuring. Heron, an inhabitant of the 
desert, suffered the same temptation, and was over- 
come by it; for he died with his fall, sinfully and 
ingloriously. For the caresses of God’s love to his 
saints and servants are security against all but 
themselves. The devil and all the world offer to do 
them mischief, but then they shall be safe, because 
they are innocent; if they once offer to do the same 
to themselves, they lose their protection, because 
they lost their prudence and their charity. But 
here, also, it will concern all those, who, by their 
eminent employment, and greater ministries in ec- 
clesiasticals, are set upon the pinnacle of the temple, 
to take care that the devil tempt not them to a pre- 
cipice; a fall from so great a height will break the 
bones in pieces: and yet there also the station is 
less firm, the posture most uneasy, the prospect 
vertiginous, and the devil busy, and desirous to 
thrust us headlong. 

13. St. Hierom here observes well,! the devil in- 
tending mischief to our blessed Saviour, invited him 
“to cast himself down.” He may persuade us toa 
fall, but cannot precipitate us without our own act. 
And it is an infinite mercy in God, that the devil, 
who is of malice infinite, is of so restrained and 
limited a power, that he can do us no ghostly disad- 
vantage, but by persuading us to do it ourselves. 
And then it will be a strange imprudence to lay 
violent and unreasonable hands on ourselves, and 
do that mischief which our strongest and most 
malicious adversary cannot ; or to be invited by the 
only rhetoric of a dog’s barking, to come near him, to 
untie his chain, to unloose his muzzle, for no other 
end but that we may be bitten. Just such a fool is 
every person that consents to the temptations of 
the devil. 

14. By this time the devil began to perceive that 
this was the Son of God, and designed to be the 
King of all the world, and therefore resolved, for the 
last assault, to proffer him the kingdoms of the 
world; thinking ambition more likely to ruin him, 
because he knew it was that which prevailed upon 
himself, and all those fallen stars, the angels of 
darkness. That the devil told a lie is most likely, 
when he said, he had power to dispose the kingdoms 
of the world; for originally, and by proper inherent 
right, God alone disposes all governments: but it is 
also certain, that the devil is a person capable of a 
delegate employment, in some great mutation of 
States; and many probabilities have been observed 
by wise personages, persuading that the grandeur 
of the Roman empire was, in the degrees of incre- 
ment and decrement, permitted to the power and 
managing of the devil; that the greatness of that 
government, bejng inall appearance full of advantage 
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to Satan’s kingdom, and employed for the disim- 
provement of the weak beginnings and improbable 
increase of christianity, might give lustre and de- 
monstration to it, that it came from God; since the 
great permissions of power made to the devil, and 
acted with all art and malice in defiance of the re- 
ligion, could produce no other effect upon it, but 
that it made it grow greater; and the greatness was 
made more miraculous, since the devil, when his 
chain was off, fain would, but could not, suppress it. 

15. The Lamb of God, that heard him with pa- 
tience tempt him to do himself a mischief, and to 
throw himself headlong, could by no means endure 
it, when he tempted to a direct dishonouring of 
God. Our own injuries are opportunities of pa- 
tience; but when the glory of God, and his imme- 
diate honour, is the question, then is the occasion 
and precise minute for the flames of a clear-shining 
and unconsuming zeal. But the care of God’s 
glory had so filled and employed all the faculties of 
Jesus, that he takes no notice of the offer: and it 
were well, also, that we had fewer opinicns of the 
lustre of worldly dignities; or at least that we, in 
imitation of our blessed Master, should refuse to 
accept all the world, when it is to be bought of the 
devil, at the expense of a deadly sin. For that go- 
vernment cannot be very honourable, that makes us 
slaves to the worst of tyrants; and all those princes 
and great personages, who, by injury and usurpation, 
possess and invade others’ rights, would do well to 
consider, that a kingdom is too dearly paid for, if 
the condition be first to worship the devil. 

16. When the devil could do no good, “ he de- 
parted for a time.” If he could ever have spied a 
time of returning, he wanted not will nor malice to 
observe and use it; and although Jesus was a person 
without danger, yet I doubt not but the Holy Ghost 
described that circumstance, that we should not have 
the securities of a deep peace, when we have had 
the success of conquerors, for a surprise is most full 
of horror and of more certain ruin; so that we have 
no security, but a perpetual observation ; that, toge- 
ther with the grace of God, (who takes care of all 
his servants, and will drive away the tempter when 
he pleases, and help us always when we need,) is as 
great an argument for our confidence, and encou- 
ragement to our prayers and address to God, as it is 
safety to our person, and honour to our victory. 
And let us account it our honour, that the trials of 
temptation, which is the greatest sadness of our 
condition, are hallowed by the temptation of Jesus, 
and our condition assured by his assistances, and 
the assistances procured by our prayers most easily 
upon the advantage of his sufferings and compassion. 
And we may observe, that poverty, predestination, 
and ambition, are the three quivers, from which the 
devil drew his arrows, which (as the most likely to 
prevail) he shot against Christ: but now he shot in 
vain, and gave probation that he might be overcome ; 
our Captain hath conquered for himself and us. By 
these instances we see our danger, and how we are 
provided of a remedy. 


THE PRAYER. 


O holy Jesus, who didst fulfil all righteousness, and 
didst live a life of evenness, and obedience, and 
community, submitting thyself to all rites and 
sanctions of Divine ordinance; give me grace to 
live, in the fellowship of thy holy church, a life 
of piety, and without singularity, receiving the 
sweet influence of thy sacraments and rites, and 
living in the purities and innocencies of my first 
sanctification. I adore thy goodness infinite, that 
thou hast been pleased to wash my soul in the laver 
of regeneration, that thou hast consigned me to the 
participation of thy favours by the holy eucharist. 
Let me not return to the infirmities of the old man, 
whom thou hast crucified on thy cross, and who 
was buried with thee in baptism; nor renew the 
crimes of my sinful years, which were so many 
recessions from baptismal purities: but let me 
ever receive the emissions of thy Divine Spirit, 
and be a son of God, a partner of thine immortal 
inheritance; and when thou seest it needful, let 
me receive testimony from heaven, that I am 
thy servant and thy child. And grant that I may 
so walk, that I neither disrepute the honour of 
the christian institution, nor stain the whitenesses 
of that innocence, which thou didst invest my 
soul withal, when I put on the baptismal robe, 
nor break my holy vow, nor lose my right of 
inheritance, which thou hast given me by promise 
and grace; but that thou mayest love me with 
the love of a father, and a brother, and a husband, 
and a lord, and I serve thee in the communion 
of saints, in the susception of sacraments, in the 
actions of a holy life, and in a never-failing love 
or uninterrupted devotion; to the glory of thy 
name, and the promotion of all those ends of 
religion, which thou hast designed in the excel- 
lent economy of christianity. Grant this, holy 
Jesus, for thy mercy’s sake, and for the honour 
of thy name, which is, and shall be, adored for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


DISCOURSE V. 
Of Temptation. 


1. Gop, who is the fountain of good, did choose 
rather to bring good out of evil, than not to suffer 
any evil to be: not only because variety of accidents 
and natures do better entertain our affections, and 
move our spirits, who are transported and suffer 
great impressions by a circumstance, by the very 
opposition, and accidental lustre and eminency, of 
contraries ; but also that the glory of the Divine 
Providence, in turning the nature of things into the 
designs of God, might be illustrious; and that we 
may, in a mixed condition, have more observation, 
and, after our danger and our labour, may obtain a 
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greater reward : for temptation is the opportunity of 
virtue and a crown; God having disposed us in such 
a condition, that our virtues must be difficult, our 
inclinations averse and corrigible, our avocations 
many, our hostilities bitter, our dangers proportion- 
able, that our labour might be great, our inclinations 
suppressed and corrected, our intentions be made 
actual, our enemies be resisted, and our dangers pass 
into security and honour, after a contestation, and 
a victory, and a perseverance. It is every man’s 
case; trouble® is as certainly the lot of our nature 
and inheritance, and we are so sure-to be tempted, 
that in the deepest peace and silence of spirit 
oftentimes is our greatest danger; not to be tempted, 
is sometimes our most subtle temptation. It is 
certain, then, we cannot be secure when our security 
is our enemy; but therefore we must do as God 
himself does, make the best of it, and not be sad at 
that, which is the public portion and the case of all 
men, but order it according to the intention, place 
it in the eye of virtue, that all its actions and 
motions may tend thither, there to be changed into 
felicities. But certain it is, unless we first be cut 
and hewn in the mountains, we shall not be fixed 
in the temple of God; but, by incision and contu- 
sions, our roughnesses may become plain, or our 
sparks kindled, and we may be, either for the temple 
or the altar, spiritual building or holy fire, some- 
thing that God shall delight in, and then the tempt- 
ation was not amiss. 

2. And therefore we must not wonder, that often- 
times it so happens, that nothing will remove a 
temptation, no diligence, no advices, no labour, no 
prayers ; not because these are ineffectual, but be- 
cause it is most fit the temptation should abide, for 
ends of God’s designing: and although St. Paul 
was a person, whose prayers were likely to be pre- 
valent, and his industry of much prudence and 
efficacy toward the drawing out of his thorn; yet 
God would not do it, but continued his war, only 
promising to send him succour, “ My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee;”’> meaning, he should have an 
enemy to try his spirit and improve it, and he 
should also have God’s grace to comfort and sup- 
port it; but as, without God’s grace, the enemy 
would spoil him, so without an enemy God’s grace 
would never swell up into glory and crown him. 
For the caresses of a pleasant fortune are apt to 
swell into extravagances of spirit, and burst into 
the dissolution of manners; and unmixed joy is 
dangerous: but if, in our fairest flowers, we spy a 
locust, or feel the uneasiness of a sackcloth under 
our fine linen, or our purple be tied with an un- 
even and a rude cord; any little trouble, but to cor- 
rect our wildnesses, though it be but a death’s head 
served up at our feasts, it will make our tables fuller 
of health and freer from snare, it will allay our 
spirits, making them to retire from the weakness 
of dispersion, to the union and strength of a sober 
recollection. 

3. Since, therefore, it is no part of our employ- 
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ment or our care, to be free from all the attempts 
of an enemy, but to be safe in despite of his hos- 
tility; it now will concern us to inform ourselves 
of the state of the war in general, and then to make 
provisions, and to put on armour accordingly. 

4. First: St. Cyprian © often observes, and makes 
much of the discourse, that the devil, when he in- 
tends a battery, first views the strength and situa- 
tion of the place. His sense, drawn out of the 
cloud of an allegory, is this: The devil first con- 
siders the constitution and temper of the person he 
is to tempt, and where he observes his natural in- 
clination apt for a vice, he presents him with objects, 
and opportunity, and arguments fitting to his caitive 
disposition ; from which he is likely to receive the 
smaller opposition, since there is a party within 
that desires his intromission. Thus, to lustful na- 
tures, he represents the softer whispers of the spirit 
of fornication; to the angry and revengeful, he 
offers to consideration the satisfactions and content 
of a full revenge, and the emissions of anger; to the 
envious he makes panegyrics of our rivals, and 
swells our fancies to opinion, our opinion to self- 
love, self-love to arrogance, and these are supported 
by contempt of others, and all determine upon envy, 
and expire in malice. Now, in these cases, when 
our natures are caitive and unhandsome, it were good 
we were conscious of our own weaknesses, and, by 
special arts and strengths of mortification, fortify 
that part, where we are apt and exposed to danger: 
we are sure enough to meet a storm there, and we 
also are likely to perish in it, unless we correct 
those aversenesses and natural indispositions, and 
reduce them to the evennesses of virtue, or the af- 
fections and moderation of a good nature. Let us be 
sure, that the devil take not a helve from our own 
branches to fit his axe, that so he may cut the tree 
down: and certainly he that does violence to his 
nature, will not be easy to the entertainment of af- 
fections preternatural and violent. 

5. Secondly: But the devil also observes all our 
exterior accidents, occasions, and opportunities of 
action ; he sees what company we keep, he observes 
what degrees of love we have to our wives, what 
looseness of affection towards children, how preva- 
lent their persuasions, how inconvenient their dis- 
courses, how trifling their interests, and to what 
degrees of determination they move us by their im- 
portunity or their power. The devil tempted Adam 
by his wife, because he saw his affections too pliant, 
and encircling her with the entertainment of fond- 
ness, joy, wonder, and amorous fancy; it was her 
hand that made the fruit beauteous to Adam ; “she 
saw it fair” of itself, ““ and so she ate; but Adam 
was not moved by that argument, but, “The woman 
gave it me, and I did eat: ᾿ she gave vivacity to the 
temptation, and efficacy to the argument. And the 
Severity of the man’s understanding would have 
given a reasonable answer to the insinuations of the 
serpent: that was an ugly beast, and his arguments 
not being of themselves convincing to a wise person, 
either must put on advantages of a fair insinuation 
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and representment, or they are returned with scorn. 
But when the beauteous hands of his young virgin- 
mistress? became the orators, the temptation was 
an amorevolezza; he kisses the presenter, and hugs 
the ruin. Here, therefore, is our safest course, 
to make a retrenchment of all those excrescences of 
affections, which, like the wild and irregular sucker, 
draw away nourishment from the trunk, making it 
as sterile as itself is unprofitable. As we must re- 
strain the inclinations of nature, so also of society 
and relation when they become inconvenient, and 
let nothing of our family be so adopted, or natural- 
ized into our affections, as to create within usa new 
concupiscence, and a second time spoil our nature : 
what God intended to us for a help, let not our fond- 
nesses convert into a snare; and he that is not 
ready to deny the importunities, and to reject the 
interests, of a wife, or child, or friend, when the 
question is for God, deserves to miss the comforts 
of a good, and to feel the troubles of an imperious, 
woman. 

6. Thirdly: We also have ends and designs of 
our own, some great purpose, upon which the great- 
est part of our life turns; it may be, we are to 
raise a family, to recover a sunk estate; or else 
ambition, honour, or a great employment, is the 
great hinge of all our greater actions; and some 
men are apt to make haste to be rich, or are to 
pass through a great many difficulties to be hon- 
ourable: and here the devil will swell the hopes, 
and obstruct the passages; he will heighten the 
desire, and multiply the business of access, making 
the concupiscence more impatient, and yet the way 
to the purchase of our purposes so full of employ- 
ment and variety, that both the implacable desire, 
and the multitude of changes and transactions, may 
increase the danger, and multiply the sin. When 
the enemy hath observed our ends, he makes his 
temptations to reflect from that angle which is direct 
upon them, provoking to malice and impatience 
against whomsoever we find standing in our way, 
whether willingly or by accident; then follow na- 
turally all those sins, which are instrumental to 
removing the impediments, to facilitating the pas- 
sage, to endearing our friends, to procuring more 
confidents, to securing our hopes, and entering upon 
possession. Simon Magus had a desire to be ac- 
counted some great one; and by that purpose he 
was tempted to sorcery and divination; and with a 
new object he brought a new sin into the world, 
adding simony to his sorcery, and taught posterity 
that crime, which, till then, had neither name nor 
being. And those ecclesiastics, who violently 
affect rich or pompous prelacies, pollute themselves 
with worldly arts, growing covetous as Syrian mer- 
chants, ambitious as the Levantine princes, factious 
as the people, revengeful as jealousy, and proud 
as conquerors and usurpers; and, by this means, 
beasts are brought into the temple, and the temple 
itself is exposed to sale, and the holy rites, as well 
as the beasts of sacrifice, are made venal. To pre- 
vent the infinite inconveniences, that thrust them- 
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selves into the common and great roads of our life, 
the best course is to cut our great channel into little 
rivulets, making our ends the more, that we may be 
indifferent to any, proposing nothing great, that our 
desires may be little; for so we shall be better able 
to digest the troubles of an enemy, the contradic- 
tions of an unhandsome accident, the crossing of 
our hopes; because our desires are even, and our 
ends are less considerable, and we can, with much 
readiness, divert upon another purpose, having an- 
other ready with the same proportion to our hopes 
and desires as the first. Thus, if we propound to 
ourselves an honest employment or a quiet retire- 
ment, ἃ work of charity abroad or of devotion at 
home, if we miss in our first setting forth, we re- 
turn to shore, where we can negociate with content, 
it being alike to us either to traffic abroad with 
more gain, or trade at home with more safety. But 
when we once grow great in our desires, fixing too 
earnestly upon one object, we either grow impa- 
tient, as Rachel, ‘Give me children, or I die ;’ 
or take ill courses and use unlawful means, as 
Thamar, choosing rather to lie with her father than 
to die without issue: or else are miserable in the 
loss and frustration of our hopes; like the women 
of Ramah, who “would not be comforted.” Let, 
therefore, our life be moderate, our desires reason- 
able, our hopes little, our ends none in eminency 
and prelation above others:¢ for as the rays of 
light, passing through the thin air, end in a small 
and undiscerned pyramis, but, reflected upon a wall, 
are doubled, and increase the warmth to a_scorch- 
ing and troublesome heat; so the desires of man, if 
they pass through an even and indifferent life to- 
wards the issues of an ordinary and necessary 
course, they are little, and within command; but if 
they pass upon an end, or aim of difficulty or ambi- 
tion, they duplicate, and grow to a disturbance: and 
we have seen the even and temperate lives of indif- 
ferent persons continue in many degrees of inno- 
cence; but the temptation of busy designs is too 
great, even for the best of dispositions. 

7. But these temptations are crasse and material, 
and soon discernible; it will require some greater 
observation to arm against such as are more spi- 
ritual and immaterial. For he hath apples to cozen 
children, and gold for men; the kingdoms of the 
world for the ambition of princes, and the vanities 
of the world for the intemperate; he hath dis- 
courses and fair-spoken principles to abuse the pre- 
tenders to reason, and he hath common prejudices 
for the more vulgar understandings. Amongst these 
I choose to consider such, as are by way of princi- 
ple or proposition. 

8. The first great principle of temptation I shall 
note, is a general mistake, which excuses very many 
of our crimes upon pretence of infirmity, calling 
all those sins, to which by natural disposition we 
are inclined, (though, by carelessness and evil cus- 
toms, they are heightened to a habit,) by the name 
of sins of infirmity; to which men suppose they 
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have reason and title to pretend. If, when they 
have committed a crime, their conscience checks 
them, and they are troubled, and, during the inter- 
val and abatement of the heats of desire, resolve 
against it, and commit it readily at the next oppor- 
tunity; then they cry out against the weakness of 
their nature, and think, as long as this body of 
death is about them, it must be thus, and that this 
condition may stand with the state of grace: and 
then the sins shall return periodically, like the re- 
volutions of a quartan ague, well and ill for ever, 
till death surprises the mistaker. This is a patron 
of sins, and makes the temptation prevalent by an 
authentic instrument; and they pretend the words 
of St. Paul, “ For the good that I would, that I 
do not; but the evil that I would not, that I do. 
For there is a law in my members rebelling against 
the law of my mind, bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin.”! And thus the state of sin is mis- 
taken for a state of grace, and the imperfections of 
the law are miscalled the affections and necessities 
of nature, that they might seem to be incurable, 
and the persons apt for an excuse, therefore, be- 
cause for nature there is no absolute cure. But 
that these words of St. Paul may not become a sa- 
vour of death, and instruments of a temptation to 
us, it is observable, that the apostle, by a fiction of 
person, (as is usual with him,’) speaks of himself, 
not as in the state of regeneration under the gos- 
pel, but under the difficulties, obscurities, insuffi- 
ciencies, and imperfections of the law; which, in- 
deed, he there contends to have been a rule good 
and holy, apt to remonstrate our misery, because by 
its prohibitions, and limits given to natural desires, 
it made actions (before indifferent) now to be sins; 
it added many curses to the breakers of it, and, by 
an efficacy of contrariety, it made us more desirous 
of what was now unlawful: but it was a covenant, 
in which our nature was restrained, but not helped ; 
it was provoked, but not sweetly assisted; our un- 
derstandings were instructed, but our wills not sanc- 
tified, and there were no suppletories of repentance; 
every greater sin was like the fall of an angel, ir- 
reparable by any mystery, or express, recorded or 
enjoined. Now of a man under this covenant he 
describes the condition to be such, that he under- 
stands his duty, but by the infirmities of nature he 
is certain to fall, and by the helps of the law not 
strengthened against it, nor restored after it; and 
therefore he calls himself, under that notion, “a 
miserable man, sold under sin,” not doing accord- 
ing to the rules of law, or the dictates of his rea- 
son, but by the unaltered misery of his nature cer- 
tain to prevaricate. But the person described here 
is not St. Paul, is not any justified person, not so 
much as a christian, but one who is under a state 
of direct opposition to the state of grace; as will 
manifestly appear, if we observe the antithesis from 
St. Paul’s own characters. For the man here 
named is such, as in whom “sin wrought all con- 
cupiscence, in whom sin lived, and slew him,” so 
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that he was dead in trespasses and sins; and al- 
though he “ did delight in the law after his inward 

rfp, that is, his understanding had intellectual 
‘complacencies and satisfactions, which afterwards 
he calls “ serving the law of God with his mind,” 
that is, in the first dispositions and preparations of 
his spirit, yet he could act nothing; for the law in 
his members did enslave him, “ and brought him 
into captivity to the law of sin; so that this per- 
son was full of actual and effective lusts, he was a 
slave to sin, and dead in trespasses: but the state 
of a regenerate person is such, as to have “ cruci- 
fied the flesh, with the affections and lusts ;”i in 
whom sin did not reign, not only in the mind, but 
even also not in the mortal body; over whom sin 
had no dominion; in whom the old man was cruci- 
fied, and the body of sin was destroyed, and sin not 
at all served. And to make the antithesis yet 
clearer, in the very beginning of the next chapter 
the apostle saith, “ That the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus had made him free from the law of sin and 
death ;’* under which law, he complained imme- 
diately before he was sold and killed, to show the 
person was not the same in these so different and 
contradictory representments. No man in the state 
of grace can say, “ The evil that I would not, that 1 
do ;” if, by evil, he means any evil that is habitual, 
or in its own nature deadly. 

9. So that now let no man pretend an inevitable 
necessity to sin; for if ever it comes to a custom 
or to a great violation, though but in a single act, it 
is a condition of carnality, not of spiritual life ; and 
those are not the infirmities of nature, but the weak- 
nesses of grace, that make us sin so frequently ; 
which the apostle truly affirms to the same purpose : 
“6 The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh: and these are contrary the one to 
the other: so that ye cannot (or that ye do not!) do 
the things that ye would.”™ This disability pro- 
ceeds from the strength of the flesh, and weakness 
of the Spirit: for he adds, “ But if ye be led by the 
Spirit, ye are not under the law:” saying plainly, 
that the state of such a combat, and disability of 
doing good, is a state of man under the law, or in 
the flesh, which he accounts all one; but every man 
that is sanctified under the gospel is led by the 
Spirit, and walks in the Spirit, and brings forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. It is not our excuse, but the 
aggravation of our sin, that we fall again, in despite 
of so many resolutions to the contrary. And let us 
not flatter ourselves into a confidence of sin, by 
supposing the state of grace can stand with the 
custom of any sin: for it is the state either of an 
animalis homo, (as the apostle calls him,") that is, 
aman in pure naturals, without the clarity of Di- 
vine revelations, who “ cannot perceive or under- 
stand the things of God;” or else of the carnal 
man, that is, a person, who, though in his mind he is 
convinced, yet he is not yet freed from the dominion 
of sin, but only hath his eyes opened, but not his 
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bonds loosed. For, by the perpetual analogy and 
frequent expresses in Scripture, the spiritual person, 
or the man “ redeemed by the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus,” is free from the law, and the dominion, and 
the kingdom, and the power of all sin. “ For to 
be carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace.’’° 

10. But sins of infirmity, in true sense of Scrip- 
ture, signify nothing but the sins of an unholy and 
unsanctified nature, when they are taken for actions 
done against the strength of resolution, out of the 
strength of natural appetite and violence of desire ; 
and therefore, in Scripture, the state of sin and the 
state of infirmity is all one. “ For when we were 
yet without strength, in due time Christ died for 
the ungodly” (saith the apostle?): the condition in 
which we were, when Christ became a sacrifice for 
us, was certainly a condition of sin and enmity with 
God, and yet this he calls a being without strength, 
or in a state of weakness and infirmity ; which we, 
who believe all our strength to be derived from 
Christ’s death, and the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
the fruit of his ascension, may soon apprehend to 
be the true meaning of the word. And in this sense 
is that saying of our blessed Saviour, “ The whole 
have no need of a physician, but they that are 
weak :” for therefore “ Christ came into the world 
to save sinners,” those are the persons of Christ’s 
infirmary, whose restitution and reduction to a state 
of life and health was his great design.1 So that 
whoever sin habitually, that is, constantly, periodi- 
cally, at the revolution of a temptation, or frequent- 
ly, or easily, are persons who still remain in the 
state of sin and death; and their intervals of piety 
are but preparations to a state of grace, which they 
may then be, when they are not used to countenance 
or excuse the sin, or to flatter the person. But if 
the intermediate resolutions of emendation (though 
they never run beyond the next assault of passion 
or desire) be taken for a state of grace, blended 
with infirmities of nature, they become destructive 
of all those purposes, through our mistake, which 
they might have promoted, if they had been rightly 
understood, observed, and cherished. Sometimes, 
indeed, the greatness of a temptation may become 
an instrument to excuse some degrees of the sin, 
and make the man pitiable, whose ruin seems al- 
most certain, because of the greatness and violence 
of the enemy, meeting with a natural aptness; but 
then the question will be, whither, and to what ac- 
tions, that strong temptation carries him ? whether 
to a work of a mortal nature, or only to a small 
irregularity ? that is, whether to death, or to a 
wound ? for whatever the principle be, if the effect 
be death, the man’s case was therefore to be pitied, 
because his ruin was the more inevitable; not so 
pitied, as to excuse him from the state of death. 
For let the temptation be never so strong, every 
christian man hath assistances sufficient to support 
him, so as that, without his own yielding, no tempt- 
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ation is stronger than that grace, which God offers 
him; for if it were, it were not so much as a sin of 
infirmity ; it were no sin at all. This, therefore, 
must be certain to us; when the violence of our 
passions or desires overcomes our resolutions and 
fairer purposes, against the dictate of our reason, 
that indeed is a state of infirmity, but it is also of 
sin and death, a state of immortification; because the 
offices of grace are, to crucify the old man, that is, 
our former and impurer conversation, to subdue the 
petulancy of our passions, to reduce them to reason, 
and to restore empire and dominion to the superior 
faculties. So that this condition, in proper speak- 
ing, is not so good as the infirmity of grace, but it 
is no grace at all: for “ whoever are Christ’s, have 
crucified the flesh, with the affections and lusts;’’* 
those other imperfect, ineffective resolutions are but 
the first approaches of the kingdom of Christ, no- 
thing but the clarities of lightning, dark as soon as 
light; and they therefore cannot be excuses to us, 
because the contrary weaknesses (as we call them) 
do not make the sin involuntary, but chosen and pur- 
sued, and, in true speaking, it is the strength of the 
lust, not the infirmity of a state of grace. 

11. But yet there is a condition of grace, which 
is a state of little and imperfect ones, such as are 
called in Scripture “ smoking flax and bruised 
reeds ;”’ which is a state of the first dawning of the 
Sun of righteousness, when the lights of grace new 
rise upon our eyes; and then indeed they are weak, 
and have a more dangerous neighbourhood of tempt- 
ations and desires, but they are not subdued by 
them: they sin not by direct election ; their actions 
criminal are but like the slime of Nilus, leaving rats 
half formed ; they sin but seldom, and when they do, 
it is in small instances, and then also by surprise, 
by inadvertency; and then also they interrupt their 
own acts, and lessen them perpetually ; and never 
do an act of sinfulness, but the principle is such, 
as makes it to be involuntary in many degrees. 
For when the understanding is clear, and the 
dictate of reason undisturbed and determinate, what- 
soever then produces an irregular action excuses not, 
because the action is not made the less voluntary by 
it; for the action is not made involuntary from any 
other principle but from some defect of understand- 
ing, either in act, or habit, or faculty. For where 
there is no such defect, there is a full deliberation 
according to the capacity of the man, and then the 
act of election that follows is clear and full, and is 
that proper disposition, which makes him truly 
capable of punishment or reward respectively. Now 
although, in the first beginnings of grace, there is 
not a direct ignorance to excuse totally; yet because 
a sudden surprise or an inadvertency is not always 
in our power to prevent, these things do lessen the 
election and freedom of the action: and then, 
because they are but seldom, and never proceed to 
any length of time, or any great instances of crime, 
and are every day made still more infrequent, 
because grace growing stronger, the observation and 
advertency of the spirit, and the attendance of the 
inner man, grows more effectual and busy; this is a 
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state of the imperfection of grace, but a state of 
grace it is. And it is more commonly observed to 
be expressed in the imperfection of our good actions, 
than in the irregularity of bad actions: and in this, 
sense are those words of our blessed Saviour, ‘‘ The 
spirit truly is willing, but the flesh is weak ;” which 
in this instance was not expressed in sin, but in a 
natural imperfection, which then was a recession 
from a civility, a not watching with the Lord. And 
this is the only infirmity that can consist with the 
state of grace. 

12. So that now we may lay what. load we please 
upon our nature, and call our violent and mortified 
desires by the name of an imperfect grace; but then 
we are dangerously mistaken, and flatter ourselves 
into an opinion of piety, when we are “ in the gall 
of bitterness ;” so making our misery the more cer- 
tain and irremediable, because we think it needs 
nothing but a perpetuity and perseverance to bring 
us to heaven. The violence of passion and desires 
is a misery of nature, but a perfect principle of sin; 
multiplying and repeating the acts, but not lessen- 
ing the malignity ; but sins of infirmity, when we 
mean sins of a less and lower malice, are sins of a 
less and imperfect choice, because of the unavoidable 
imperfection of the understanding. Sins of infirmity 
are always infirm sins, that is, weak and imperfect 
in their principle, and in their nature, and in their 
design; that is, they are actions incomplete in all 
their capacities ; but then passions and periodical 
inclinations consisting with a regular, and deter- 
mined, and actual understanding, must never be 
their principal; for whatsoever proceeds thence, is 
destructive of spiritual life, and inconsistent with the 
state of grace. But sins of infirmity, when they 
pretend to a less degree of malignity, and a greater 
degree of excuse, are such as are little more than 
sins of pure and inculpable ignorance ; for in that 
degree, in which any other principle is mixed with 
them, in the same degree they are criminal and 
inexcusable. For as a sin of infirmity is pretended 
to be little in its value and malignity, so it is certain, 
if it be great in the instance, it is not a sin of 
infirmity, that is, it is a state or act of death, and 
absolutely inconsistent with the state of grace. 

13. Secondly: Another principle of temptation, 
pregnant with sin, and fruitful of monsters, is a 
weaker pretence, which less wary and credulous 
persons abuse themselves withal, pretending as a 
ground for their confidence and incorrigible pur- 
suance of their courses, that they have a good 
meaning, that they intend sometimes well, and 
sometimes not ill; and this shall be sufficient to 
sanctify their actions, and to hallow their sin. And 
this is of worse malice, when religion is the colour 
for a war, and the preservation of faith made the 
warrant for destruction of charity, and a zeal for 
God made the false light to lead us to disobedience 
to man, and hatred of idolatry is the usher of sacri- 
lege, and the defiance of superstition the introducer 
of profaneness, and reformation made the colour for 
a schism, and liberty of conscience the way to a 
bold and saucy heresy: for the end may indeed 
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hallow an indifferent action, but can never make 
straight a crooked and irregular. It was not enough 
for Saul to cry “for God and the sacrifice,” that he 
spared the fat flocks of Amalek : and it would be a 
strange zeal and forwardness, that rather than the 
altar of incense should not smoke, will burn assa- 
foetida, or the marrow of a man’s bones. For as 
God will be honoured by us, so also in ways of his 
own appointment: for we are the makers of our 
religion, if we, in our zeal for God, do what he hath 
forbidden us. And every sin, committed for re- 
ligion, is just such a violence done to it as it seeks 
to prevent or remedy. 

14. And so it is, if it be committed for an end or 
pretence of charity as well as of religion. We must 
be curious, that no pretence engage us upon an ac- 
tion, that is certainly criminal in its own nature. 
Charity may sometimes require our lives, but no 
obligation can endear a damnation to us; we are 
not bound to the choice of an eternal ruin, to save 
another. Indeed so far as an option will go, it may 
concern the excrescences of piety to choose, by a 
tacit or express act of volition, ‘‘ to become anathema 
for our brethren," that is, by putting a case and 
fiction of law, to suppose it better, and wish it rather, 
that I should perish than my nation. Thus far is 
charitable, because it is innocent; for as it is great 
love to our country, so it is no uncharitableness to 
ourselves: for such options always are ineffective, 
and produce nothing but rewards of charity, and a 
greater glory. And the holy Jesus himself, who 
only could be, and was, effectively accursed to save 
us, got by it an exceeding and mighty glorification ; 
and St. Paul did himself advantage by his charitable 
devotion for his countrymen. But since God never 
puts the question to us, that either we or our nation 
must be damned, he having fixed every man’s final 
condition upon his own actions, in the virtue and 
obedience of Christ, if we mistake the expresses of 
charity, and suffer ourselves to be damned indeed 
for God’s glory, or our brethren’s good, we spoil the 
duty, and ruin ourselves, when our option comes to 
act. But it is observable, that although religion is 
often pretended to justify a sin, yet charity is but 
seldom; which makes it full of suspicion, that re- 
ligion is but the cover to the death’s head, and at 
the best is but an accusing of God, that he is not 
willing or not able to preserve religion, without our 
irregular and impious co-operations. But however, 
though it might concern us to wish ourselves rather ac- 
cursed than our religion, or our prince, or our country 
should perish, (for I find no instances, that it is 
lawful so much as to wish it for the preservation of 
a single friend,) yet it is against charity to bring 
such a wish to pass, and, by sin to damn ourselves 
really for a good end, either of religion or charity. 

15. Let us, therefore, serve God, as he hath 
described the way; for all our accesses to him, 
being acts of his free concession and grace, must 
be by his own designation and appointment. We 
might as well have chosen what shape our bodies 
should be of, as of what instances the substance of 
‘our religion should consist. 
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16. Thirdly: A third principle of temptation is, 
an opinion of prosecuting actions of civility, com- 
pliance, and society, to the luxation of a point of 
piety and stricter duty: and good natures, persons 
of humane and sweeter dispositions, are too apt to 
dash upon this rock of offence. But the evil that 
I would note is, that there are some conditions of 
men, to whom a vice is so accustomed, that he that 
mingles with them must handle the crime and touch 
the venom. There are some vices which are na- 
tional; there are some that are points of honour ; 
some are civilities of entertainment; and they are 
therefore accounted unavoidable, because the under- 
standings of men are degenerous as their manners, 
and it is accounted sottish and fantastical not to com- 
municate in their accustomed loosenesses. Amongst 
some men all their first addresses are drinkings, 
their entertainments intemperate beyond the per- 
missions of christian austerity: their drink is hu- 
morous, and their humours quarrelous; and it is 
dishonourable not to engage in duel, and venture 
your soul to ascertain an empty reputation. These 
inconveniences rely upon false opinions and vain 
fancies, having no greater foundation than the sot- 
tish discourses of ignorant and ungodly persons ; 
and they have no peculiar and appropriate remedy, 
but a resolute severity of manners, and a consider- 
ation what is required of us as christians, to con- 
front against those fonder customs and expectations 
from us, as we engage in the puddles of the world, 
and are blended in society. 

17. To which purposes we must be careful not 
to engage too freely in looser company, never with- 
out business or unavoidable accidents; and when 
we mingle in affairs, it will concern our safety to 
watch, lest multitude of talk, goodness, and facility 
of nature, the delight of company, and the freedom 
and ill-customed civilities do, by degrees, draw us 
away from our guards and retirement of spirit. For 
in these cases, every degree of dissolution disarms 
us of our strengths: and if we give way so far as 
we think it tolerable, we instantly and undiscernibly 
pass into unlawful and criminal. But our best de- 
fences are deposited in a severe and prudent under- 
standing, and discerning the sottishness of such 
principles, which represent vice in civil language, 
and propound a crime to you under the cover of 
kindness; which is just so much recompence, as it 
is satisfaction to a condemned person, that he was 
accused by a witty orator, and sentenced by an elo- 
quent judge. Remember always, that “the friend- 
ships of the world are enmity with God;’’ and that 
those societies, which are combined by relations of 
drink, and wantonness, and impertinence, and crimes, 
are either inconsiderable in civility, or reason, or 
reputation ; no wise man is moved by their testi- 
mony or discourses; and they are so impotent, rude, 
and undiscerning a theatre, that most commonly he 
is the best man, who from thence is the worst re- 
ported and represented. 

18. But in all the instances of this great evil, the 
very stating the question right is above half the 
victory. For it is a question between mistaken 
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civility and certain duty; piety on one side, and the 
disguises of humanity on the other. God and man 
are the parties interested; and to counterpoise the 
influence of the sight and face of man, (which 
being in a visible communication, it is not in some 
natures to neglect or contradict,) there are all the 
excellencies of God, the effects of his power, his 
certain presence and omniscience, the severities of 
his judgment, and the sweetness and invitation of 
his mercies; besides the prudence, wisdom, and 
satisfaction to the spirit, when we wisely neglect 
such sottish and low abuses and temptations, to 
conform to the rules of reason and duty, in com- 
pliance with the purposes of God and our own fe- 
licities. 

19. These ill-managed principles are dangers 
as universal as an infected air; yet there are 
some diseases more proper to the particular state 
of religion. First, to young beginners in reli- 
gion he represents the difficulties of religion, and 
propounds the greater examples of holy persons, 
and affrights them with those mountains of piety; 
observing where, and upon what instance of se- 
verity, his fancy will be most apprehensive and 
afflicted: and this he fails not often to represent, 
with a purpose, that by believing no piety less than 
the greatest can be good, he may despair of those 
heights, and retire into the securities and indif- 
ferences of a careless life. But this is to be cured 
by all those instruments of piety, which in special 
are incentives of the love of God, and endearments 
of spiritual and religious affections; and particu- 
larly by consideration of the Divine goodness, 
“ who knows whereof we are made, and remembers 
that we are but dust,’ and will require no more of 
us than according to our powers and present capa- 
cities. But the subject-matter of this temptation 
is considered and refuted in the discourse of the 
love of God.* 

20. But most commonly, young beginners are 
zealous and high, and not so easily tempted to a 
recession, till after a long time, by a revolution of 
affections, they are abated by a defervescency in 
holy actions. The devil uses to prompt them on; 
not that he loves the piety and the progress, but 
that he would engage the person in imprudences, 
and such forwardness of expresses, which either 
are in their own nature indiscretions, or from which, 
by reason of the incapacity of the person, it is ne- 
cessary for him to retire. A new convert is like a 
bird newly entered into a net, through which pos- 
sibly she might pass without danger, if her fears 
and unreasonable strivings did not entangle her; 
but when, by busy and disturbed flutterings, she 
discomposes the order of it, she is entangled and 
unpenned, and made a prey to her treacherous 
enemy. Such are the indiscreet strivings, and too 
forward enterprises of new penitents; whom we 
shall observe too often undertaking great austeri- 
ties, making vows, and casting bands upon their 
liberty, and snares upon their persons; thinking no- 
thing great enough to expiate their sin, or to pre- 
sent to God, or to endear their services, or secure 
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their perseverance; and therefore they lay a load 
of fetters upon themselves, or rather cut off their 
legs, that they may never go back; therefore lay- 
ing an obligation of vows and intolerable burdens 
on themselves, that by these they may, by a com- 
pendium of piety, redeem the time, and by those 
make it impossible to prevaricate. But the ob- 
servation of the sad events and final accidents of 
these men, hath given probation of the indiscre- 
tion of such furious addresses and beginnings. And 
it was prudently done of MeletiusY of Antioch, 
when he visited the diocesses of Syria, and the 
several religious persons famous for severe under- 
takings: espying that Simeon Stylites dwelt upon 
a pillar, and had bound his leg with a strong chain 
of iron, he sent for a smith, causing it to be 
knocked off, and said, “ To a man that loves God, 
his mind is a sufficient chain.” For the loads of 
voluntary austerities, rashly undertaken, make reli- 
gion a burden, when their first heats expire; and 
their vows, which are intended to secure the prac- 
tice and perpetuate the piety, are but the occa- 
sions of an aggravate crime; and the vow does 
not secure the piety, but the weariness and satiety 
of the duty tempts to the breaking of the vow, or 
at least makes the man impatient, when he cannot 
persist with content, nor retire with safety. 

21. It therefore concerns all spiritual guides, to 
manage their new converts with sober counsels 
and moderate permissions, knowing that sublime 
speculations in the metaphysics are not fit enter- 
tainment for an infant understanding. There is 
“milk for babes, and strong meat for men” of riper 
piety; and it will employ all the regular strength 
of young beginners to contest against the relics of 
those mischiefs, which remain since the expulsion 
of the old man, and to master those difficulties, 
which, by the nature of the state, are certainly 
consequent to so late mutation. And if we, by the 
furies of zeal and the impatience of mistaken 
picty, are violent and indiscreet in the destroying 
of our enemies, we probably may tread the thistle 
down, and trample upon all its appearances, and 
yet leave the root in the ground, with haste and 
imprudent forwardness. Gentle and soft counsels 
are the surest enemies to your vice, and the best 
conservators and promoters of a virtuous state : 
but a hasty charge, and the conduct of a young 
leader, may engage an early spirit in dangers and 
dishonours. And this temptation is of so much 
greater danger, because it hath a face of zeal, and 
meets with all encouragements from without; every 
man being apt to cherish a convert, and to inflame 
his new fires; but few consider the inconveniences 
that are consequent to indiscreet beginnings, and 
the worse events usually appendant to such incon- 
veniences. 

22. Indeed it is not usual, that prudence and a 

ew-kindled zeal meet in the same person: but it 
will therefore concern the safety of new converts, 
who cannot guide themselves, to give themselves up 
to the conduct of an experienced spiritual person, 
who being disinterested in those heats of the first 
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apprehensions, and being long taught by the ob- 
servation of the accidents of a spiritual life, upon 
what rocks rashness and zeal usually do engage us, 
can best tell, what degrees and what instances of 
religion they may, with most safety, undertake : 
but for the general, it is best in the addresses of 
grace to follow the course of nature; let there be 
an infancy, and a childhood, and a vigorous youth; 
and by the divers and distant degrees of increment, 
let the persons be established in wisdom and grace. 
But above all things, let them be careful, that they 
do not lay upon themselves necessities of any last- 
ing course, no vows of perpetuity in any instance of 
uncommanded action or degree of religion: for he 
may alter in his capacity and exterior condition ; he 
may see by experience, that the particular engage- 
ment is imprudent; he may, by the virtue of obe- 
dience, be engaged on a duty inconsistent with the 
conveniences and advantages of the other; and his 
very loss of liberty in an uncommanded instance, 
may tempt him to inconvenience. But then, for the 
single and transient actions of piety, although in 
them the danger is less, even though the impru- 
dence be great, yet it were well, if new beginners in 
religion would attempt a,moderate and an even 
piety, rather than actions of eminence, lest they re- 
tire with shame, and be afflicted with scruple, when 
their first heats are spent, and expire in weariness 
and temptation. It is good to keep within the cir- 
cuits of a man’s affections, not stretching out all the 
degrees of fancy and desire, but leaving the appe- 
tites of religion rather unsatisfied, and still desiring 
more, than by stretching out the whole faculty, leave 
no desires but what are fulfilled and wearied. 

23. Thirdly: I shall not need here to observe 
such temptations, which are direct invitations to sin, 
upon occasion of the piety of holy persons; such as 
are security, too much confidence, pride, and vanity : 
these are part of every man’s danger, and are to be 
considered upon their several arguments. Here I 
was only to note the general instruments of mischief. 
It remains now, that I speak of such remedies and 
general antidotes, not which are proportioned to 
sins in special, but such as are preventions, or reme- 
dies, and good advices in general. 

24, First: Let every man abstain from all occa- 
sions of sin, as much as his condition will permit. 
And it were better to do some violence to our secu- 
lar affairs, than to procure apparent or probable 
danger to our souls. For if we see not a way open 
and ready prepared to our iniquity, our desires 
oftentimes are not willing to be troubled, but oppor- 
tunity gives life and activeness to our appetites. If 
David had not from his towers beheld the private 
beauties of Bathsheba, Uriah had lived, and his wife 
been unattempted; but sin was brought to him by 
that chance, and entering at the casement of his 
eyes, set his heart on fire, and despoiled him of his 
robes of honour and innocence. The riches of the 
wedge of gold, and the beauty of the Babylonish 
garment, made Achan sacrilegious upon the place, 
who was innocent enough in his preceding purposes : 
and therefore that soul, that makes itself an object 
to sin, and invites an enemy to view its possessions, 
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and live in the vicinage, loves the sin itself; and he 
that is pleased with the danger, would willingly be 
betrayed into the necessity and the pleasure of the 
sin: for he can have no other end to entertain the 
hazards, but that he hath a farther purpose to serve 
upon them; he loves the pleasure of the sin, and 
therefore he would make the condition of sinning 
certain and unavoidable. And therefore holy Scrip- 
ture, which is admirable and curious in the cautions 
and securities of virtue, does not determine its pre- 
cepts in the precise commands of virtuous actions, 
but also binds up our senses, obstructs the passage 
of temptation, blocks up allthe ways and avenues of 
vice, commanding us “ to make a covenant with our 
eyes; not to look upon a maid; not to sit with a 
woman that is a singer; not to consider the wine 
when it sparkles, and gives its colour rightly in the 
cup :” but “to set a watch before our mouths, to 
keep the door of our lips;” and many more in- 
stances to this purpose, that sin may not come so 
near as to be repulsed; as knowing sin hath then 
prevailed too far, when we give the denial to its 
solicitations. 

25. We read a story of a virtuous lady, that de- 
sired of St. Athanasius to procure for her, out of the 
number of the widows fed from the ecclesiastical 
corban, an old woman, morose, peevish, and impa- 
tient; that she might, by the society of so ungentle 
a person, have often occasion to exercise her pa- 
tience, her forgiveness, and charity. I know not 
how well the counsel succeeded with her; I am 
sure it was not very safe: and to invite the trouble, 
to triumph over it, is to wage a war of an uncertain 
issue; for no end but to get the pleasures of the 
victory, which oftentimes do not pay for the trou- 
ble, never for the danger. An Egyptian, who ac- 
knowledged fire for his god, one day doing his 
devotions, kissed his god after the manner of wor- 
shippers, and burnt his lips. It was not in the 
power of that false andimaginary deity to cure the 
real hurt he had done to his devoutest worshipper. 
Just such a fool is he, that kisses a danger, though 
with a design of virtue, and hugs an opportunity of 
sin for an advantage of piety; he burns himself in 
the neighbourhood of the flame, and twenty to one 
but he may perish in its embraces. And he that 
looks out a danger, that he may overcome it, does 
as did the Persian, who worshipping the sun, looked 
upon him, when he prayed him to cure his sore 
eyes. The sun may as well cure a weak eye, or a 
great burden knit a broken arm, as a danger can do 
him advantage, that seeks such a combat which 
may ruin him, and after which he rarely may have 
this reward, that it may be said of him, he had the 
good fortune not to perish in his folly. It is easier 
to prevent a mischief than to cure it; and besides 
the pain of the wound, it is infinitely more full of 
difficulty to cure a broken leg, which a little care 
and observation would have preserved whole. To 
recover from a sin is none of the easiest labours, 
that concern the sons of men; and therefore it con- 
cerns them rather not to enter into such a narrow 
strait, from which they can never draw back their 
head, without leaving their hair and skin and their 
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ears behind. If God please to try us, he means us 
no hurt, and he does it with great reason and great 
mercy; but if we go to try ourselves, we may mean 
well, but not wisely: for as it is simply unlawful for 
weak persons to seek a temptation, so for the more 
perfect it is dangerous. We have enemies enough 
without, and one of our own within:? but we be- 
come our own tempter, when we run out to meet the 
world, or invite the devil home, that we may throw 
holy water upon his flames, and call the danger 
nearer, that we may run from it.2 And certainly 
men are more guilty of many of their temptations 
than the devil, through their incuriousness or rash- 
ness doing as much mischief to themselves as he 
can: for he can but offer; and so much we do, when 
we run into danger. Such were those stories of 
St. Antony provoking the devil to battle. If the 
stories had been as true as the actions were rash 
and ridiculous, the story had fastened a note of in- 
discretion upon that good man; though now 1 think, 
there is nothing but a mark of fiction and falsehood 
on the writer. 

26. Secondly: Possibly without fault we may be 
engaged in a temptation, but then we must be dili- 
gent to resist the first beginnings: for when our 
strength is yet entire and unabated, if we suffer our- 
selves to be overcome, and consent to its first and 
weakest attempts, how shall we be able to resist, 
when it hath tired our contestation, and wearied 
our patience, when we are weaker and prevailed 
upon, and the temptation is stronger and triumphant 
in many degrees of victory? By how much a hectic 
fever is harder to be cured than a tertian, or a con- 
sumption of the lungs than a little distillation of 
rheum upon the throat; by so much is it harder to 
prevail upon a triumphing lust than upon its first 
insinuations. But the ways of resisting are of a 
different consideration, proportionably to the nature 
of the crimes. 

27. First: If the temptation be to crimes of 
pleasure and sensuality, let the resistance be by 
flight :> for, in case of lust, even to consider the 
arguments against it is half as great temptation, as 
to press the arguments for it; for all considerations 
of such allurements make the soul perceive some- 
thing of its relish, and entertain the fancy. Even 
the pulling pitch from our clothes defiles the fingers ; 
and some adherences of pleasant and carnal sins 
will be remanent even from those considerations, 
which stay within the circuit of the flames, though 
but with purpose to quench the fire, and preserve 
the house. Chastity cannot suffer the least thought 
of the reproaches of the spirit of impurity: and it 
is necessary to all that will keep their purity and 
innocence against sensual temptations, to avoid 
every thing that may prejudice decorum. Libanius 
the sophist reports, that a painter being one day 
desirous to paint Apollo upon a laurel-board, the 
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colours would not stick, but were rejected; out of 
which his fancy found out this extraction: that the 
chaste Daphne (concerning whom the poets feign, 
that, flying from Apollo, who attempted to ravish 
her, she was turned into a laurel-tree) could not en- 
dure him even in painting,® and rejected him after 
the loss of her sensitive powers. And indeed chaste 
souls do, even to death, resent the least image and 
offer of impunity: whatsoever is like a sin of un- 
cleanness, he that means to preserve himself chaste, 
must avoid, as he would avoid the sin; in this case 
there being no difference but of degrees between the 
inward temptation and the crime. 

28. Secondly: If the temptation be to crimes of 
troublesome and preternatural desires, or intellectual 
nature, let the resistance be made conserté manu, 
by a perfect fight, by the amassing of such argu- 
ments in general, and remedies in particular, which 
are apt to become deleteries to the sin, and to abate 
the temptation. But, in both these instances, the 
resistance must at least be as soon as the attempt is, 
lest the violence of the temptation outrun our 
powers: for if, against our full strength, it hath 
prevailed to the first degrees, its progress to a com- 
plete victory is not so improbable, as were its suc- 
cesses at the first beginnings. But to serve this, 
and all other ends, in the resisting and subduing a 
temptation, these following considerations have the 
best and most universal influence. 

39. First: “ Consideration of the presence of 
(οὔ, who is witness of all our actions, and a re- 
venger of all impiety. This is so great an instru- 
ment of fear and religion, that whoever does ac- 
tually consider God to be present, and considers 
what the first consideration signifies, either must be 
restrained from the present temptation or must have 
thrown off all the possibilities and aptnesses of 
virtue; such as are modesty, and reverence, and 
holy fear. For if the face of a man scatters all base 
machinations, and we dare not act our crimes in the 
theatre, unless we be impudent as well as criminal ; 
much more does the sense of a present Deity fill the 
places of our heart with veneration and the awe of 
religion, when it is thoroughly apprehended and 
actually considered. We see not God, “ he is not 
in our thoughts,’ when we run into darkness to act 
our impurities. For we dare not commit adultery 
if a boy be present; behold, the boy is sent off with 
an excuse, and God abides there, but yet we com- 
mit the crime: it is because, as Jacob said at Bethel, 
‘God was in that place, and we knew not of it;” 
and yet we neither breathe, nor move an artery, 
but in him, and by his assistance: “ In him we live, 
and move, and have our being.”¢ And, “ All things 
are naked and open in his sight.”’® “ The iniquity 
of my people is very great; for they say, The Lord 
seeth not.’’! “Shall not he that made the eye, see ὃ" Ὲ 
“To him the night and day are both alike.” 
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These, and many more to the same design, are the 
voices of Scripture, that our spirits may retire into 
the beholding of God, to the purposes of fear and 
holiness, with whom we do cohabit by the necessi- 
ties of nature, and the condition of our essence, 
wholly in dependence ; and then only we may sin 
securely, when we can contrive to do it so, that 
God may not see us. 

30. There are many men who are “ servants of 
the eyes,”! as the apostle’s phrase is; who, when 
they are looked on, act virtue with much pompous- 
ness and theatrical bravery :* but these men, when 
the theatre is empty, put off their upper garment, 
and retire into their primitive baseness. Diogenes 
endured the extremity of winter’s cold, that the 
people might wonder at his austerity and philoso- 
phical patience; but Plato, seeing the people ad- 
miring the man and pitying the sufferance, told 
them, that the way to make him warm himself, was for 
them to be gone, and to take nonotice of him. For 
they that walk as in the sight of men, serve that 
design well enough, when they fill the public voice 
with noises and opinions, and are not, by their pur- 
poses, engaged to act in private ; but they who are 
servants of the eyes of God, and walk as in the 
Divine presence, perceive the same restraints in 
darkness, and closets, and grots, as in the light and 
midst of theatres; and that consideration imposes 
upon us a happy necessity of doing virtuously, which 
presents us placed in the eyes of our Judge. And, 
therefore, it was not unhandsomely said of a Jewish 
doctor, ‘If every man would consider God to be the 
great eye of the world, watching perpetually over 
all our actions, and that his hand is indefatigable, 
and his ear ever open, possibly sin might be extir- 
pated from off the face of the earth.” And this is 
the condition of beatitude; and the blessed souls 
within their regions of light and felicity cannot sin, 
because of the vision beatifical, they always behold 
the face of God: and those who partake of this 
state by way of consideration, which is essential to 
the condition of the blessed, and derive it into prac- 
tice and discourse, in proportion to this shall retain 
an innocence and a part of glory. 

31. For it is a great declension of human reason, 
and a disreputation to our spirits, that we are so 
wholly led by sense, that we will not walk in the 
regions of the Spirit, and behold God by our eyes 
of faith and discourse, suffering our course of life to 
be guided by such principles, which distinguish our 
natures from beasts, and our conditions from vicious, 
and our spirits from the world, and our hopes from 
the common satisfactions of sense and corruption. 
The better half of our nature is of the same consti- 
tution with that of angels: and therefore, although 
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we are drenched in matter and the communications 
of earth, yet our better part was designed to con- 
verse with God: and we had, besides the eye of 
reason, another eye of faith put into our souls, and 
both clarified with revelations and demonstrations of 
the Spirit, expressing to us so visible and clear cha- 
racters of God’s presence, that the expression of the 
same Spirit is, ““ We may feel him, for he is within 
us,”’! and about us, and we are in him, and in the 
comprehensions of his embracings, as birds in the 
air, or infants in the wombs of their pregnant 
mothers. And that Godis pleased not to communi- 
cate himself to the eyes of our body, but still to 
remain invisible, besides that it is his own glory 
and perfection, it is also no more to us but like 
a retreat behind a curtain, where, when we know 
our Judge stands as an espial and a watch over 
our actions, we shall be sottish, if we dare to pro- 
voke his jealousy, because we see him not, when 
we know that he is close by, though behind the 
cloud. 

32. There are some general impressions upon 
our spirits, which, by way of presumption and cus- 
tom, possess our persnasions, and make restraint 
upon us to excellent purposes; such as are the re- 
ligion of holy places, reverence of our parents, pre- 
sence of an austere, an honourable, or a virtuous 
person.™ For many sins are prevented by the 
company of a witness, especially if, besides the ties 
of modesty, we have also towards him an endearment 
of reverence and fair opinion ;® and if he were with 
us in our privacies, he would cause our retirements 
to be more holy. St. Ambrose reports of the Virgin 
Mary, that she had so much piety and religion in 
her countenance and deportment, that divers per- 
sons, moved by the veneration and regard of her 
person, in her presence have first commenced their 
resolutions of chastity and sober living. However 
the story be, her person certainly was of so express 
and great devotion and sanctity, that he must needs 
have been of a very impudent disposition, and 
firm immodesty, who durst have spoken unhandsome 
language in the presence of so rare a person. And 
why then any rudeness in the presence of God, if 
that were as certainly believed and considered? For 
whatsoever amongst men can be a restraint of vice 
or an endearment of virtue, all this is highly verified 
in the presence of God, to whom our conscience, in 
its very concealments, is as a fair table written in 
capital letters by his own finger ; and then, if we fail 
of the advantage of this exercise, it must proceed 
either from our dishonourable opinion of God, or our 
own fearless inadvertency, or from a direct spirit of 
reprobation: for it is certain, that this consideration 
is, In its own nature, apt to correct our manners, to 
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produce the fear of God,° and humility, and spiritual 
and holy thoughts, and the knowledge of God and 
of ourselves, and the consequents of all these, holy 
walking, and holy comforts. And, by this only 
argument, St. Paphnutius and St. Ephrem are re- 
ported in church story to have converted two har- 
lots from a course of dissolution to great sanctity 
and austerity. 

33. But then this presence of God must not be a 
mere speculation of the understanding; though so 
only it is of very great benefit and immediate effi- 
cacy, yet it must reflect as well from the will as 
from discourse: and then only we walk in the pre- 
sence of God, when by faith we behold him present, 
when we speak to him in frequent and holy prayers, 
when we beg aid from him in all our needs, and ask 
counsel of him in all our doubts, and before him 
bewail our sins, and tremble at his presence. This 
is an entire exercise of religion. And beside that 
the presence of God serves to all this, it hath also 
especial influence in the disimprovement of tempta- 
tions, because it hath in it many things contrariant 
to the nature and efficacy of temptations ; such as are 
consideration, reverence, spiritual thoughts, and the 
fear of God: for wherever this consideration is 
actual, there either God is highly despised, or cer- 
tainly feared. In this case we are made to declare ; 
for our purposes are concealed only in an incurious- 
ness and inconsideration; but whoever considers 
God as present, will, in all reason, be as religious 
as ina temple, the reverence of which place custom 
or religion hath imprinted in the spirits of most 
men: so that, as Ahasuerus said of Haman, “ Will 
he ravish the queen in my own house ?” aggravat- 
ing the crime by the incivility of the circumstance ; 
God may well say to us, whose religion compels us 
to believe God every where present; since the Divine 
presence hath made all places holy, and every place 
hath a Numen in it, even the eternal God, we un- 
hallow the place, and desecrate the ground whereon 
we stand, supported by the arm of God, placed in 
his heart, and enlightened by his eye, when we sin 
in so sacred a presence. 

94. The second great instrument against tempta- 
tion, is “ meditation of death.”’P Raderus reports, 
that a certain virgin, to restrain the inordination of 
intemperate desires, which were like thorns in her 
flesh, and disturbed her spiritual peace, shut herself 
up in a sepulchre, and for twelve years dwelt in that 
scene of death. It were good we did so too, making 
tombs and coffins presential to us by frequent medi- 
tation. For God hath given us all a definitive arrest 
in Adam, and from it there lies no appeal; but it is 
infallibly and unalterably “ appointed for all men 
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once to die,’4 or to “ be changed,” to pass from 
hence to a condition of eternity, good or bad. Now, 
because this law is certain,’ and the time and the 
manner of its execution is uncertain, and from this 
moment eternity depends, and that after this life the 
final sentence is irrevocable, that all the pleasures 
here are sudden, transient, and unsatisfying, and 
vain; he must needs be a fool, that knows not to 
distinguish moments from eternity :5 and since it isa 
condition of necessity, established by Divine decrees, 
and fixed by the indispensable laws of nature, that 
we shall, after a very little duration, pass on to a con- 
dition strange, not understood, then unalterable, and 
yet of great mutation from this, even of greater 
distance from that in which we are here, than this 
is from the state of beasts; this, when it is consider- 
ed, must, in all reason, make the same impression 
upon our understandings and affections, which 
naturally all strange things, and all great con- 
siderations, are apt to do; that is, create resolu- 
tions and results passing through the heart of 
man, such as are reasonable and prudent, in order 
to our own felicities, that we neglect the vanities 
of the present temptation, and secure our future 
condition, which will, till eternity itself expires, 
remain such as we make it to be by our deport- 
ment in this short transition and passage through 
the world. 

35. And that this discourse is reasonable, I am 
therefore confirmed, because I find it to be to the 
same purpose used by the Spirit of God, and the 
wisest personages in the world. “ My soul is always 
in my hand, therefore do 1 keep thy command- 
ments,’ ' said David: he looked upon himself as a 
dying person, and that restrained all his inordina- 
tions, and so he prayed, “ Lord, teach me to number 
my days, that I may apply my heart unto wisdom.” ἢ 
And therefore the Egyptians used to serve up a 
skeleton to their feasts, that the dissolutions and 
vapours of wine might be restrained with that bunch 
of myrrh, and the vanities of their eyes chastised by 
that sad object: for they thought it unlikely a man 
should be transported far with any thing low or 
vicious,* that looked long and often into the hollow 
eye-pits of a death’s head, or dwelt in a charnel- 
house. And such considerations make all the im- 
portunity and violence of sensual desires to disband. 
For when a man stands perpetually at the door of 
eternity, and, as did John the almoner, every day is 
building of his sepulchre, and every night one day 
of our life is gone and passed into the possession of 
death, it will concern us to take care, that the door 
leading to hell do not open upon us, that we be not 
crushed to ruin by the stones of our grave, and that 
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our death become not a consignation to us toa sad 
eternity. For all the pleasures of the whole 
world,y and in all-its duration, cannot make recom- 
pence for one hour’s torment in hell: and yet if 
wicked persons were to sit in hell for ever without 
any change of posture or variety of torment be- 
yond that session, it were insufferable beyond the 
endurance of nature: and therefore, where little 
less than infinite misery in an infinite duration shall 
punish the pleasures of sudden and transient crimes, 
the gain of pleasure, and the exchange of banks 
here for a condition of eternal and miserable death, 
is a permutation fit to be made by none but fools 
and desperate persons, who made no use of a rea- 
sonable soul, but that they, in their perishing, might 
be convinced of unreasonableness, and die by their 
own fault. 

36. The use that wise men have made, when 
they reduced this consideration to practice, is, to 
believe every day to be the last of their life, for so 
it may be, and, for aught we know, it will; and 
then think what you would avoid, or what you 
would do, if you were dying, or were to-day to suf- 
fer death by sentence and conviction; and that, in 
all reason, and in proportion to the strength of your 
consideration, you will do every day. For “that 
is the sublimity of wisdom, to do those things living, 
which are to be desired and chosen by dying per- 
sons.”2 An alarm of death, every day renewed, 
and pressed earnestly, will watch a man so tame 
and soft, that the precepts of religion will dwell 
deep in his spirit. But they “that make a cove- 
nant with the grave, and put the evil day far from 
them,” they are the men that eat spiders and toads 
for meat greedily, and a temptation to them is as 
welcome as joy, and they seldom dispute the point 
in behalf of piety or mortification: for they that 
look upon death at a distance, apprehend it not, but 
in such general lines and great representments that 
describe it only as future and possible, but nothing 
of its terrors or affrightments, or circumstances of 
advantage, are discernible by such an eye, that dis- 
turbs its sight, and discomposes the posture, that the 
object may seem another thing than what it is truly 
and really. St. Austin, with his mother Monica, 
was led one day by a Roman pretor to see the 
tomb of Cesar. Himself thus describes the corpse. 
* It looked of a blue mould, the bone of the nose 
laid bare, the flesh of the nether lip quite fallen 
off, his mouth full of worms, and in his eye-pits 
two hungry toads feasting upon the remanent 
portion of flesh and moisture; and so he dwelt in 
his house of darkness.”* And if every person, 
tempted by an opportunity of lust or intemperance, 
would choose such a room for his privacy, that 
company for his witness, that object to allay his 
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appetite, he would soon find his spirit more sober, 
and his desires obedient.’ I end this with the 
counsel of St. Bernard, “Let every man, in the 
first address to his actions, consider, whether, if he 
were now to die, he might safely and prudently do 
such an act, and whether he would not be infinitely 
troubled, that death should surprise him in the 
present dispositions; and then let him proceed ac- 
cordingly.” For, since “ our treasure is in earthen 
vessels,” which may be broken in pieces by the 
collision of ten thousand accidents, it were not safe 
to treasure up wrath in them; for if we do, we shall 
certainly drink it in the day of recompence. 

37. Thirdly: Before, and in, and after all this, 
the blessed Jesus propounds prayer as a remedy 
against temptations: “ Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation.”° For, besides that 
prayer is the great instrument of obtaining victory 
by the grace of God, as a fruit of our desires, and 
of God’s natural and essential goodness; the very 
praying against a temptation, if it be hearty, fer- 
vent, and devout, is a denying of it, and part of the 
victory: for it is a disclaiming the entertainment of 
it, it is a positive rejection of the crime; and every 
consent to it 1s a ceasing to pray, and to desire re- 
medy. And we shall observe, that whensoever we 
begin to listen to the whispers of a tempting spirit, 
our prayers against it lessen as the consent in- 
creases; there being nothing a more direct enemy 
to the temptation than prayer, which, as it is of it- 
self a professed hostility against the crime, so it is 
a calling in auxiliaries from above to make the 
victory more certain. If temptation sets upon thee, 
do thou set upon God; for he is as soon overcome as 
thou art, as soon moved to good as thou art to evil; he 
is as quickly invited to pity thee as thou art to ask 
him ;¢ provided thou dost not finally rest in the 
petition, but pass into action, and endeavour, by all 
means human and moral, to quench the flame newly 
kindled in thy bowels, before it come to devour the 
marrow of the bones. For a strong prayer, and a 
lazy, incurious, unobservant walking, are contradic- 
tions in the discourses of religion. Ruffinus® tells 
us a story of a young man solicited by the spirit of 
uncleanness, who came to an old religious person, 
and begged his prayers. It was in that age, when 
God used to answer prayers of very holy persons 
by more clear and familiar significations of his 
pleasure, than he knows now to be necessary. But 
after many earnest prayers sent up to the throne 
of grace, and the young man not at all bettered, 
upon consideration and inquiry of particulars he 
found the cause to be, because the young man relied 
so upon the prayers of the old eremite, that he did 
nothing at all to discountenance his lust, or contra- 
dict the temptation. But then he took another 
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course, enjoined him austerities and exercises of 
devotion, gave him rules of prudence and caution, 
tied him to work and to stand upon his guard; and 
then the prayers returned in triumph, and the young 
man trampled upon his lust. And so shall I and 
you, by God’s grace, if we pray earnestly and fre- 
quently, if we watch carefully that we be not sur- 
prised, if we be not idle in secret nor talkative in 
public, if we read Scriptures, and consult with a 
spiritual guide, and make religion to be our work, 
that serving of God be the business of our life, and 
our designs be to purchase eternity ; then we shall 
walk safely, or recover speedily, and, by doing ad- 
vantages to piety, secure a greatness of religion, and 
spirituality to our spirits and understanding. But 
remember, that when Israel fought against Amalek, 
Moses’s prayer and Moses’s hand secured the vic- 
tory, his prayer grew ineffectual when his hands 
were slack; to remonstrate to us, that we must co- 
operate with the grace of God, praying devoutly, 
and watching carefully, and observing prudently, 
and labouring with diligence and assiduity. 


THE PRAYER. 


Eternal God and most merciful Father, I adore thy 
wisdom, providence, and admirable dispensation of 
affairs, in the spiritual kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus, that thou, who art infinitely good, dost 
permit so many sadnesses and dangers to discom- 
pose that order of things and spirits, which thou 
didst create innocent and harmless, and dost de- 
sign to great and spiritual perfections ; that the 
emanation of good from evil, by thy overruling 
power and excellencies, may force glory to thee 
from our shame, and honour to thy wisdom by 
these contradictory accidents and events. Lord, 
have pity upon me in these sad disorders, and 
with mercy know my infirmities. Let me, by 
suffering what thou pleasest, co-operate to the 
glorification of thy grace and magnifying thy 
mercy; but never let me consent to sin, but, with 
the power of thy majesty, and mightiness of thy 
prevailing mercy, rescue me frdm those throngs 
of dangers and enemies, which daily seek to de- 
flower that innocence, with which thou didst 
clothe my soul in the new birth. Behold, O 
God, how all the spirits of darkness endeavour 
the extinction of our hopes, and the dispersion 
of all those graces, and the prevention of all 
those glories, which the holy Jesus hath pur- 
chased for every loving and obedient soul. Our 
very meat and drink are full of poison, our senses 
are snares, our business is various temptation, our 
sins are inlets to more, and our actions made 
occasions of sins. Lord, deliver me from the 
malice of the devil, from the fallacies of the 
world, from my own folly; that I be not de- 
voured by the first, nor cheated by the second, 
nor betrayed by myself: but let thy grace, which 
is sufficient for me, be always present with me ; 
let thy Spirit instruct me in the spiritual warfare, 
arming my understanding, and securing my will, 
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and fortifying my spirit with resolutions of piety, 


and incentives of religion, and deleteries of sin; — 


that the dangers I am encompassed withal, may 
become-unto me an occasion of victory and tri- 
umph, through the aids of the Holy Ghost, and 
by the cross of the Lord Jesus, who hath, for 
himself and all his servants, triumphed over sin, 
and hell, and the grave, even all the powers of 
darkness, from which, by the mercies of Jesus, 
and the merits of his passion, now and ever, de- 
liver me, and all thy faithful people. Amen. 


DISCOURSE VI. 
Of Baptism. 
PART I. 


1. WueEn the holy Jesus was to begin his pro- 
phetical office, and to lay the foundation of his 
church on the corner-stone, he first tempered the 
cement with water, and then with blood, and after- 
wards built it up by the hands of the Spirit: him- 
self entered at that door, by which his disciples for 


ever after were to follow him; for therefore he ~ 


went in at the door of baptism, that he might hal- 
low the entrance, which himself made to the house 
he was now building. 

2. As it was in the old, so it is in the new crea- 
tion; out of the waters God produced every living 
creature : and when at first “the Spirit moved upon 
the waters,” and gave life, it was the type of what 
was designed in the renovation. Every thing that 
lives now, “is born of water and the Spirit; and 
Christ, who is our Creator and Redeemer in the 
new birth, opened the fountains, and hallowed the 


stream: Christ, who is our Life, went down into the | 
waters of baptism; and we, who descend thither, | 


find the effects of life; it is living water, of which 
whoso drinks needs not to drink of it again, for 
“it shall be in him a well of water, springing up to 
life eternal.’’@ 

3. But because every thing is resolved into the 


same principles from whence it was taken, the | 


old world, which by the power of God came from 
the waters, by their own sin fell into the waters 
again, and were all drowned, and only eight persons 
were saved by an ark : and the world renewed upon 
the stock and reserves of that mercy consigned the 
sacrament of baptism in another figure; for then 
God gave his sign from heaven, that by water the 
world should never again perish ; but he meant that 
they should be saved by water: for “ baptism, 
which is a figure like to this, doth also now save 
us, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” Ὁ 

4. After this, the Jews report that the world took 
up the doctrine of baptisms, in remembrance that 
the iniquity of the old world was purged by water; 
and they washed all that came to the service of the 
true God, and, by that baptism, bound them to the 
observation of the precepts which God gave to 
Noah. 

5. But when God separated a family for his own 
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special service, he gave them a sacrament of initiation, 
but it was a sacrament of blood, the covenant of 
circumcision: and this was the forerunner of bap- 
tism, but not a type; when that was abrogated, this 
came into the place of it, and that consigned the 
same faith which this professes. But it could not 
properly be a type, whose nature is, by a likeness 
of matter or ceremony, to represent the same mys- 
tery. Neither is a ceremony, as baptism truly is, 
properly capable of having a type; itself is but a 
type of a greater mysteriousness. And the nature 
of types is, in shadow to describe by dark lines a 
future substance:° so that, although circumcision 
might be a type of the effects and graces bestowed 
in baptism, yet of the baptism or ablution itself it 
cannot be properly, because of the unlikeness of the 
symbols and configurations, and because they are 
both equally distant from substances, which types 
are to consign and represent. The first bishops of 
Jerusalem, and all the christian Jews for many years, 
retained circumcision together with baptism; and 
Christ himself, who was circumcised, was also bap- 
tized; and therefore it is not so proper to call cir- 
cumcision a type of baptism: it was rather a seal 
and sign of the same covenant to Abraham, and the 
fathers, and to all Israel, as baptism is to all ages of 
the christian church. 

6. And because this rite could not be administered 
to all persons, and was not at all times after its in- 
stitution, God was pleased by a proper and specific 
type to consign this rite of baptism, which he in- 
tended to all, and that for ever: and God, when the 
family of his church grew separate, notorious, nu- 
merous, and distinct, sent them into their own country 
by a baptism, through which the whole nation 
passed; for “ all the fathers were under the cloud, 
and all passed through the sea, and were all bap- 
tized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea;’’4 so 
by a double figure foretelling, that as they were 
initiated to Moses’s law by the cloud above and the 
sea beneath, so should all the persons of the church, 
men, women, and children, be initiated unto Christ 
by the Spirit from above and the water below: for 
it was the design of the apostle in that discourse, to 
represent that the fathers and we were equal as to 
the privileges of the covenant; he proved that we do 
not exceed them, and it ought therefore to be certain, 
that they do not exceed us, nor their children 
ours. 

7. But after this, something was to remain, which 
might not only consign the covenant, which God 
made with Abraham, but be as a passage from the 
fathers, through the synagogue, to the church, from 
Abraham by Moses to Christ: and that was circum- 
cision, which was a rite which God chose to be a 
mark to the posterity of Abraham, to distinguish 
them from the nations, which were not within the 
covenant of grace, and to be “ a seal of the righte- 
ousness of faith,’ which God made to be the spirit 
and life of the covenant. 
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8. But because circumcision, although it was 
ministered to all the males, yet it was not to the 
females, although they and all the nation were bap- 
tized and initiated into “ Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea;” therefore the children of Israel, by imita- 
tion of the patriarchs, the posterity of Noah, used 
also ceremonial baptisms to their women, and to 
their proselytes, and to all that were circumcised; 
and the Jews deliver, that Sarah and Rebecca, when 
they were adopted into the family of the church, 
that is, of Abraham and Isaac, were baptized; and 
so were all strangers that were married to the sons 
of Israel. And that we may think this to be typi- 
cal of christian baptism, the doctors of the Jews 
had a tradition, that when the Messias would come, 
there should be so many proselytes, that they could 
not be circumcised, but should be baptized. The 
tradition proved true, but not for their reason. 

But that this rite of admitting into mysteries, and 
institutions, and offices of religion by baptisms, was 
used by the posterity of Noah, or at least very early 
among the Jews, besides the testimonies of their 
own doctors, I am the rather induced to believe, 
because the heathens had the same rite in many 
places, and in several religions: so they initiated 
disciples into the secrets of Mithra;°® and the priests 
of Cotytto were called Bapte, because by baptism 
they were admitted into the religion;! and they 
thought murder, incest, rapes, and the worst of 
crimes, were purged by dipping in the sea or fresh 
springs; and a proselyte is called in Arrianus, 
Βεβαμμένος, Intinctus, a baptized person. 

9. But this ceremony of baptizing was so certain 
and usual among the Jews, in their admitting pro- 
selytes, and adopting into institutions, that to baptize 
and to make disciples are all one; and when John 
the Baptist, by an order from heaven, went to pre- 
pare the way to the coming of our blessed Lord, he 
preached repentance, and baptized all that professed 
they did repent. He taught the Jews to live good 
lives, and baptized with the baptism of a prophet, 
such as was not unusually done by extraordinary 
and holy persons in the change or renewing of dis- 
cipline or religion. Whether “ John’s baptism was 
from heaven, or of men,’’ Christ asked the Pharisees. 
That it was from heaven the people therefore be- 
lieved, because he was a prophet and a holy per- 
son: but it implies also, that such baptisms are 
sometimes from men, that is, used by persons of an 
eminent religion, or extraordinary fame for the 
gathering of disciples and admitting proselytes : 
and the disciples of Christ did so too ;" even before 
Christ had instituted the sacrament for the christian 
church, the disciples that came to Christ were bap- 
tized by his apostles. 

10. And now we are come to the gates of baptism. 
All these, till John, were but types and preparatory 
baptisms, and John’s baptism was but the prologue 
to the baptism of Christ. The Jewish baptisms 
admitted proselytes to Moses, and to the law of 
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ceremonies; John’s baptism called them to believe 
in the Messias now appearing, and to repent of their 
sins, to enter into the kingdom which was now at 
hand, and preached that repentance which should be 
for the remission of sins. His baptism remitted no 
sins,’ but preached and consigned repentance, which, 
in the belief of the Messias, whom he pointed to, 
should pardon sins. But because he was taken from 
his office before the work was completed, the disci- 
ples of Christ finished it: they went forth preaching 
the same sermon of repentance, and the approach 
of the kingdom, and baptized, or made proselytes or 
disciples, as John did; only they (as it is probable) 
baptized in the name of Jesus, which it is not so 
likely John did. And this very thing might be the 
cause of the different forms of baptism recorded in 
the Acts,« of “baptizing in the name of Jesus,’”? 
and at-other times “in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost;”™ the former being the manner 
of doing it in pursuance of the design of J ohn’s 
baptism, and the latter the form of institution by 
Christ for the whole christian church, appointed 
after his resurrection; the disciples, at first, using 
promiscuously what was used by the same authority, 
though with some difference of mystery. 

11. The holy Jesus having found his way ready 
prepared by the preaching of John, and by his bap- 
tism, and the Jewish manner of adopting proselytes 
and disciples into the religion, a way chalked out for 
him to initiate disciples into his religion, took what 
was so prepared, and changed it into a perpetual 
sacrament. He kept the ceremony, that they, who 
were led only by outward things, might be the better 
called in, and easier enticed into the religion, when 
they entered by a ceremony which their nation 
always used in the like cases: and, therefore, with- 
out change of the outward act, he put intoit a new 
spirit, and give ita new grace, and a proper efficacy : 
he sublimed it to higher ends, and adorned it with 
stars of heaven; he made it to signify greater mys- 
teries, to convey greater blessings, to consign the 
bigger promises, to cleanse deeper than the skin, 
and to carry proselytes farther than the gates of 
the institution. For so he was pleased todo in the 
other sacrament: he took the ceremony which he 
found ready in the custom of the Jews, where the 
major-domo, after the paschal supper, gave bread 
and wine to every person of his family; he changed 
nothing of it without, but transferred the rite to 
greater mysteries, and put his own Spirit to their 
sign, and it became a sacrament evangelical. It 
was so also in the matter of excommunication, 
where the Jewish practice was made to pass into 
christian discipline : without violence and noise 
“old things became new,” while he fulfilled the law, 
making it up in full measures of the Spirit. 

12. By these steps baptism passed on to a Divine 
evangelical institution, which we find to be consigned 
by three evangelists :" “Go ye, therefore, and teach 
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all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
It was one of the last commandments the holy Jesus 
gave upon the earth, when he taught his apostles 
“the things which concerned his kingdom.” For 
‘he that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved :° 
but “unless a man be born of water and the Holy 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven ;”’P 
agreeable to the decretory words of God by Abraham 
in the circumcision, to which baptism does succeed 
in the consignation of the same covenant, and the 
same spiritual promises, “ The uncircumcised child, 
whose flesh is not circumcised, that soul shall be 
cut off from his people; he hath broken my cove- 
nant.” The Manichees, Seleucus, Hermias, and 
their followers," people of a day’s abode and small 
interest, but of malicious doctrine, taught baptism 
not to be necessary, not to be used, upon this 
ground ; because they supposed, that it was proper 
to John to baptize with water, and reserved for 
Christ, as his peculiar, to “‘ baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.” Indeed, Christ baptized none 
otherwise; he sent his Spirit upon the church in 
Pentecost, and baptized them with fire, the Spirit 
appearing like a flame: but he appointed his apostles 
to baptize with water, and they did so, and their 
successors after them, every where and for ever, 
not expounding, but obeying the preceptive words 
of their Lord, which were almost the last that he 
spake upon earth. And I cannot think it needful 
to prove this to be necessary, by any more argu- 
ments; for the words are so plain that they need 
noexposition: and yet if they had been obscure, 
the universal practice of the apostles, and the 
church, for ever, is a sufficient declaration of the 
commandment; no tradition is more universal, no, 
not of Scripture itself; no words are plainer, no, 
not the ten commandments: and if any suspicion 
can be superinduced, by any jealous or less dis- 
cerning person, it will need no other refutation, but 
to turn his eyes to those lights, by which himself 
sees Scripture to be the word of God, and the com- 
mandments to be the declaration of his will. 

13. But that which will be of greatest concern- 
ment in this affair, is, to consider the great benefits 
which are conveyed to us in this sacrament ; for this 
will highly conclude, that the precept was for ever, 
which God so seconds with his grace, and mighty 
blessings; and the susception of it necessary, be- 
cause we cannot be without those excellent things, 
which are the graces of the sacrament. 

14. First: The fruit is, that “ in baptism we 
are admitted to the kingdom of Christ,” present- 
ed unto him, consigned with his sacrament, enter 
into his militia, give up our understandings and our 
choice to the obedience of Christ, and, in all senses 
that we can, become his disciples, witnessing a good 
confession, and undertaking a holy life: and there- 
fore, in Scripture, paSnrevery and βαπτίζειν are con- 
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joined in their significations, as they are in the mys- 
tery; itis a giving up our names to Christ, and itis 
part of the foundation, or the first principles, of the 
religion, as appears in St. Paul’s catechism ;* it is 
so the first thing, that it is for babes and neophytes, 
in which they are matriculated and adopted into the 
house of their Father, and taken into the hands of 
their mother. Upon this account, baptism is called 
in antiquity, “ Ecclesie janua, porta gratix, et 
primus introitus sanctorum ad eternam Dei et ec- 
clesia consuetudinem :' the gate of the church, the 
door of grace, the first entrance of the saints to an 
eternal conversation with God and the church.” St. 
Bernard calls it, “ Sacramentum initiationis, et 1η- 
trantium christianismum investituram: the sacra- 
ment of initiation, and the investiture of them that 
enter into the religion.” And the person so enter- 
ing is called πεπεισμένος and συγκατατεϑειμένος," 
one of the religion, or a proselyte and convert, and 
one added to the number of the church, in imitation 
of that of St. Luke, ὁ Κύριος προσετίθει σωζομένους 
τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, “God added to the church those that 
should be saved ;”* just as the church does to this 
day and for ever, baptizing infants and catechumens : 
σωζόμενοι προστίϑενται, they are added to the 
church, that they may be added to the Lord, and the 
number of the inhabitants of heaven. 

15. Secondly : The next step beyond this is 
“ adoption into the covenant,” Y which is an imme- 
diate consequent of the first presentation ; this being 
the first act of man, that the first act of God. And 
this is called by St. Paul, a being “ baptized in one 
Spirit into one body,” 5 that is, we are made capa- 
ble of the communion of saints, the blessings of the 
faithful, the privileges of the church: by this we 
are, as St. Luke calls it, τεταγμένοι εἰς ζωὴν αἰώνιον," 
ordained, or disposed, “ put into the order of eter- 
nal life,’ being made members of the mystical body, 
under Christ our Head. 

16. Thirdly: And therefore “ baptism is a new 
birth,” by which we enter into the new world, the 
new creation, the blessings and spiritualities of the 
kingdom: and this is the expression which our 
Saviour himself used to Nicodemus, ‘“ Unless a 
man be born of water and the Spirit; and it is 
by St. Paul called λουτρὸν παλιγγενεσίας," “ the 
laver of regeneration ;” for now we begin to be 
reckoned in a new census, or account; God has 
become our Father, Christ our elder Brother, the 
Spirit “ the earnest of our inheritance,” the church 
our mother; our food is the body and blood of our 
Lord, faith is our learning, religion our employ- 
ment, and our whole life is spiritual, and heaven the 
object of our hopes, and the mighty price of our 
high calling.4 And from this time forward we have 
a new principle put into us, the spirit of grace, 
which, besides our soul and body, is a principle of 
action, of one nature, and shall, with them, enter 
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into the portion of our inheritance. And, there- 
fore, the primitive christians, who consigned all 
their affairs, and goods, and writings, with some 
marks of their Lord, usually writing Ἰησοῦς Χρισ- 
roc, Θεοῦ ὑιὸς, Σωτὴρ, “Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, our Saviour,” made it an abbreviature by 
writing only the capitals, thus, 1. X. 0. Y. 2. which 
the heathens, in mockery and derision, made "Ty Ove, 
which signifies a fish, and they used it for Christ, 
as a name of reproach: but the christians owned 
the name, and turned it into a pious metaphor, and 
were content that they should enjoy their pleasure 
in the acrostic; but upon that occasion Tertullian 
speaks pertinently to this article, ‘‘ Nos pisciculi, 
secundum ἰχθὺν nostrum Jesum Christum, in aqua 
nascimur ;° Christ, whom you call a fish, we ac- 
knowledge to be our Lord and Saviour ; and we, if 
you please, are the little fishes; for we are born in 
water, thence we derive our spiritual life.’ And 
because from henceforward we are a new creation, 
the church uses to assign new relations to the cate- 
chumens, spiritual fathers, and susceptors ; and at 
their entrance into baptism, the christian and 
Jewish proselytes did use to cancel all secular 
affections to their temporal relatives. “ Nec quic- 
quam priis imbuuntur quam contemnere deos, 
exuere patriam, parentes, liberos, fratres vilia ha- 
bere,”! said Tacitus of the christians: which was 
true in the sense only that Christ said, “ He that 
doth not hate father or mother for my sake, is not 
worthy of me;’’ that is, he that doth not hate them 
pre me, rather than forsake me forsake them, is 
unworthy of me. 

17. Fourthly : “ In baptism all our sins are par- 
doned,” according to the words of a prophet, “1 
will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean from all your filthiness.”& “The catechumen 
descends into the font a sinner, he arises purified ; 
he goes down the son of death, he comes up the 
son of the resurrection; he enters in the son of 
folly and prevarication, he returns the son of recon- 
ciliation; he stoops down the child of wrath, and 
ascends the heir of mercy; he was the child of the 
devil, and now he is the servant and the son of 
God.” They are the words of Ven. Bede concern- 
ing this mystery." And this was ingeniously sig- 
nified by that Greek inscription upon a font, which 
is so prettily contrived, that the words may be read 
after the Greek or after the Hebrew manner, and 
be exactly the same; NIVON ANOMHMA, MH 
MONAN OWIN, “Lord, wash my sin, and not my 
face only.” And so it is intended and promised: 
“ Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
and call on the name of the Lord,’’: said Ananias 
to Saul; for “Christ loved the church, and gave 
himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse 
it, τῷ λουτρῷ τοῦ ὕδατος ἐν ρήματι, with the wash- 
ing of water in the word ;”’* that is, baptism in the 
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christian religion: and, therefore, Tertullian calls 
baptism ““ lavacrum compendiatum,”’! a compen- 
dious laver, that is, an entire cleansing the soul in 
that one action justly and rightly performed. In 
the rehearsal of which doctrine it was not an un- 
pleasant etymology, that Anastasius Sinaita gave of 
baptism, βάπτισμα, quasi βάπταισμα, ἕν ᾧ βάλ- 
λεται, ἥγουν πίπτει, τὸ πταῖσμα, “in which our sins 
are thrown ΟΥ̓; and they fall like leeches when 
they are full of blood and water, or like the chains 
from St. Peter’s hands at the presence of the an- 
gel. Baptism is ἀνεκλόγιστος ἄφεσις ἀμαρτιῶν, an 
entire full forgiveness of sins, so that they shall 
never be called again to scrutiny. 


« ___Qmnia demonis arma 
His merguntux aquis, quibus 1116 renascitur infans, 
Qui captivus erat-————.”’™ 


The captivity of the soul is taken away by the 
blood of redemption, and the fiery darts of the 
devil are quenched by these salutary waters; and 
what the flames of hell are expiating or punishing 
to eternal ages, that is washed off quickly in the 
holy font, and an eternal debt paid in an instant. 
For so sure as the Egyptians were drowned in the 
Red sea, so sure are our sins washed in this holy 
flood: for this is a red sea too: these waters sig- 
nify the blood of Christ: “These are they that 
have washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.”™ Τὸ αἷμα καϑαρίζει, τὸ 
ὕδωρ καϑαρίζει, καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα ἁγνίζει" τὸ αἷμα διὰ 
πνεύματος, τὸ πνεῦμα διὰ ὕδατος, “The blood of 
Christ cleanseth us, the water cleanseth us, the 
Spirit purifies us; the blood by the Spirit, the Spirit 
by the water,” 9 all in baptism and in pursuance of 
that baptismal state. These three are they that 
“bear record in earth, the Spirit, the water, and the 
blood ;” καὶ οἱ τρεῖς εἰς τὸ ἕν εἰσι, “and these three 
agree in one,’ or are to one purpose;? they agree 
in baptism, and in the whole pursuance of the as- 
sistances which a christian needs all the days of 
his life. And therefore St. Cyril calls baptism, 
τῶν τοῦ Χρίστοῦ παϑημάτων ἀντίτυπον, “the anti- 
type of the passions of Christ.” It does precon- 
sign the death of Christ, and does the infancy of the 
work of grace, but not weakly; it brings from death 
to life; and though it brings us but to the birth in 
the new life, yet this is a greater change than is in 
all the periods of our growth to manhood, to “a 
perfect man in Christ Jesus.” 

18. Fifthly: Baptism does not only pardon our 
sins, but puts us into a state of pardon for the time 
to come. For baptism is the beginning of the new 
life, and an admission of us into the evangelical 
covenant, which on our parts consists in a sincere 
and timely endeavour to glorify God by faith and 
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obedience ; and on God’s part he will pardon what 
is past, assist us for the future, and not measure us 
by grains and scruples, or exact our duties by the 
measure of an angel, but by the span of a man’s 
hand. So that by baptism we are consigned to the 
mercies of God and the graces of the gospel; that 
is, that our pardon be continued, and our piety be a 
state of repentance. And therefore that baptism, 
which in the Nicene creed we profess to be for 
“the remission of sins,’ is called in the Jerusalem 
creed, “the baptism of repentance ;’”’ that is, it is 
the entrance of a new life, the gate to a perpetual 
change and reformation, all the way continuing our 
title to, and hopes of, forgiveness of sins. And this 
excellence is clearly recorded by St. Paul: “ The 
kindness and love of God our Saviour towards man 
hath appeared; not by works of righteousness 
which we have done :’’4 that is the formality of the 
gospel covenant, not to be exacted by the strict 
measures of the law: “ but according to his mercy 
he saved us,” that is, by gentleness and remissions, 
by pitying and pardoning us, by relieving and sup- 
porting us; because “he remembers that we are 
but dust.” And all this mercy we are admitted to, 
and is conveyed to us διὰ λουτροῦ παλιγγενεσὶας, 
“by the laver of regeneration, and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.” And this plain, evident doctrine, 
was observed, explicated, and urged against the 
Messalians, who said that baptism was like a razor; 
that cuts away all the sins that were past, or pre- 
sently adhering, but not the sins of our future life: 
Οὐδέ γὰρ τοῦτο μόνον ἐπαγγέλλεται τὸ μυστήριον, 
ἀλλὰ τὰ τούτων μείζω καὶ τελειότερα" ἀρραβὼν γὰρ 
ἐστι τῶν μελλόντων ἀγαϑῶν, καὶ τῆς ἐσομένης ἀνασ- 
τάσεως τύπος, καὶ κοινωνία τῶν δεσποτικῶν παϑημά- 
των, καὶ μετουσία τῆς δεσποτικῆς ἀναστάσεως, καὶ 
ἱμάτιον σωτηρίου, καὶ χιτὼν ἐυφροσύνης, καὶ στολὴ 
φωτοειδὴς, μᾶλλον δὲ ἀντὸ φῶς. “This sacrament 
promises more and greater things; it is the earnest 
of future good things, the type of the resurrection, 
the communication of the Lord’s passion, the par- 
taking of his resurrection, the robe of righteous- 
ness, the garment of gladness, the vestment of 
light, or rather light itself’ And for this reason 
it is that baptism is not to be repeated, because it 
does at once all that it can do at an hundred times; 
for it admits us to the condition of repentance and 
evangelical mercy; to a state of pardon for our in- 
firmities and sins, which we timely and effectually 
leave: and this is a thing that can be done but 
once, aS a man can begin but once. He that 
hath once entered in at this gate of life, is always 
in possibility of pardon, if he be in a possibility 
of working and doing, after the manner of a 
man, that which he hath promised to the Son of 
God. And this was expressly delivered and observed 
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by St. Austin:s “ That which the apostle says, 
‘Cleansing him with the washing of water in the 
word,’ is to be understood, that in the same laver of 
regeneration and word of sanctification, all the evils 
of the regenerate are cleansed and healed; not only 
the sins that are past, which are all now remitted 
in baptism, but also those that are contracted after- 
wards by human ignorance and infirmity: not that 
baptism be repeated as often as we sin,' but because 
by this, which is once administered, is brought to 
pass, that pardon of all sins, not only of those that 
are past, but also those which will be committed 
afterwards, is obtained.’’ The Messalians denied this, 
and it was part of their heresy in the undervaluing 
of baptism; and for it they are most excellently con- 
futed by Isidore Pelusiot, in his third book, epistle 
195, to the Count Hermin, whither I refer the reader. 

19. In proportion to this doctrine it is, that the 
holy Scripture calls upon us to live a holy life, in 
pursuance of this grace of baptism. And St. Paul 
recalls the lapsed Galatians to their covenant, and 
the grace of God stipulated in baptism: “ Ye are 
all children of God, by faith in Jesus Christ ;’" that 
is, “ heirs of the promise, and Abraham’s seed ;” 
that promise which cannot be disannulled, increased, 
or diminished, but is the same to us as it was to 
Abraham, the same before the law and after. There- 
fore do not you hope to be “ justified by the law;” 
for you are entered into the covenant of faith, and 
are to be justified thereby. This is all your hope; 
by this you must stand for ever, or you cannot stand 
at all; but by this you may: for “ you are God’s 
children by faith,” that is, not by the law, or the 
covenant of works. And that you may remember 
whence you are going, and return again, he proves 
that they are the children of God, by faith in Jesus 
Christ, because they “ have been baptized into 
Christ,’’* and so “ put on Christ.” This makes you 
children, and such as are “ to be saved by faith,” 
that is, a covenant, “ not of works,” but of pardon 
in Jesus Christ, the author and establisher of this 
covenant. For this is the covenant made in bap- 
tism, that “ being justified by his grace, we shall be 
heirs of life eternal; for by grace,” that is, by fa- 
vour, remission, and forgiveness in Jesus Christ, 
“ye are saved.” This isthe only way that we have 
of being justified, and this must remain as long as 
we are in hopes of heaven; for besides this we 
have no hopes: and all this is stipulated and con- 
signed in baptism, and is of force after our fallings 
into sin and risings again. In pursuance of this, 
the same apostle declares, that the several states of 
sin are so many recessions from the state of baptis- 
mal grace; and if we arrive to the direct apostacy, 
and renouncing of, or a contradiction to, the state of 
baptism, we are then unpardonable, because we are 
fallen from our state of pardon. This St. Paul con- 
ditions most strictly, in his epistle to the Hebrews: 
“ This is the covenant I will make in those days; I 
will put my laws in their hearts; and their sins and 
iniquities will I remember no more. Now where 
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remission of these is, there is no more offering for 
sin;’Y that is, our sins are so pardoned, that we 
need “no more oblation;’’ we are then made par- 
takers of the death of Christ, which we afterwards 
renew in memory, and eucharist, and representment. 
But the great work is done in baptism; for so it 
follows, ‘“‘ Having boldness to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, that 
is, by the veil of his flesh,” his incarnation. But 
how do we enter intothis ? Baptism is the door, and 
the ground of this confidence for ever: for so he 
adds, ““ Let us draw near with a true heart, in full 
assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure 
water.” This is the consignation of this blessed 
state, and the gate to all this mercy. “ Let us hold 
fast the profession of our faith,’’* that is, the reli- 
gion of a christian, the faith into which we were 
baptized; for that is the faith that justifies and 
saves us: let us therefore hold fast this profession 
of this faith, and do all the intermedial works, in 
order to the conservation of it; such as are, assem-. 
bling in the communion of saints, (the use of the 
word and sacrament is included in the precept,) 
mutual exhortation, good example,*® and the like: 
“ For if we sin wilfully, after we have received the 
knowledge of the truth,” that is, if we sin against 
the profession of this faith, and hold it not fast, but 
let the faith and the profession go wilfully, which 
afterwards he calls “ a treading under foot the Son 
of God, accounting the blood of the covenant, where- 
with he was sanctified, an unholy thing,” and “ a 
doing despite to the Spirit of grace,” viz. which 
moved upon those waters, and did illuminate him in 
baptism; if we do this, “ there is no more sacrifice 
for sins,” no more deaths of Christ, into which you 
may be baptized; that is, you are fallen from the 
state of pardon and repentance, into which you were 
admitted in baptism, and in which you continue so 
long as you have not quitted your baptismal rights 
and the whole covenant. Contrary to this is that 
which St. Peter calls “ making our calling and elec- 
tion sure,” that is, a doing all that which may con- 
tinue us in our state of baptism and the grace of the 
covenant. And between these two states, of abso- 
lute apostacy from, and entirely adhering to and 
securing, this state of calling and election, are all 
the intermedial sins, and being overtaken in single 
faults, or declining towards vicious habits, which in 
their several proportions are degrees of danger and 
insecurity ; which St. Petercalls λήϑην καϑαρισμοῦ 
τῶν πάλαι ἀυτοῦ ἁμαρτιῶν, “a forgetting our bap- 
tism, or purification from our sins.” And in this 
sense are those words, “ The just shall live by faith,”’ 
that is, by that profession which they made in bap. 
tism; from which if they swerve not, they shall be 
supported in their spiritual life. It is a grace which, 
by virtue of the covenant consigned in baptism, does, 
like a centre, transmit effluxes to all the periods and 
portions of our life; our whole life, all the periods 
of our succeeding hopes, are kept alive by this. 
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This consideration is of great use, besides many 
other things, to reprove the folly of those, who in 
the primitive church deferred their baptism till their 
death-bed ; because baptism is a laver of sanctifica- 
tion, and drowns all our sins, and buries them in the 
grave of our Lord, they thought they might sin se- 
curely upon the stock of an after-baptism ; for unless 
they were strangely prevented by a sudden accident, 
a death-bed baptism they thought would secure their 
condition: but early some of them durst not take 
it, much less in the beginning of their years, that 
they might at least gain impunity for their follies 
and heats of their youth. Baptism hath influence 
into the pardon of all our sins, committed in all the 
days of our folly and infirmity; and so long as we 
have not been baptized, so long we are out of the 
state of pardon: and therefore an early baptism is 
not to be avoided, upon this mistaken fancy and 
plot upon heaven; it isthe greater security towards 
the pardon of our sins, if we have taken it in the 
beginning of our days. 

20. Sixthly: The next benefit of baptism, which 
is also a verification of this, is “a sanctification of 
the baptized person by the Spirit of grace.” 

Sanctus in hunce ceelo descendit Spiritus amnem, 
Ceelestique sacras fonte maritat aquas : 


Concipit unda Deum, sanctamque liquoribus almis 
Edit ab eterno semine progeniem.¢ 


The Holy Ghost descends upon the waters of baptism, 
and makes them prolific, apt to produce children 
unto God: and therefore St. Leo compares the font 
of baptism to the womb of the blessed Virgin, when 
it was replenished with the Holy Spirit. And this 
is the baptism of our dearest Lord: his ministers 
baptize with water; our Lord at the same time veri- 
fies their ministry with giving the Holy Spirit. 
They are joined together by St. Paul: “ We are, by 
one Spirit, baptized into one body ;᾽ ὁ that is, ad- 
mitted into the church, by baptism of water and the 
Spirit. This is that which our blessed Lord calls 
“a being born of water and of the Spirit.”° By 
water we are sacramentally dead and buried, by the 
Spirit we are made alive. But because these are 
mysterious expressions, and, according to the style 
of Scripture, high and secret in spiritual significa- 
tions, therefore, that we may understand what these 
things signify, we must consider it by its real effects, 
and what it produces upon the soul of a man. 

21. First: It is the suppletory of original right- 
eousness, by which Adam was at first gracious with 
God, and which he lost by his prevarication. It 
was in him a principle of wisdom and obedience, a 
relation between God and himself, a title to the ex- 
traordinary mercies of God, and a state of friendship. 
When he fell, he was discomposed in all; the links 
of the golden chain and blessed relation were broken; 
and it so continued in the whole life of man, which 
was stained with the evils of this folly and the con- 
sequent mischiefs. And therefore, when we began 
the world again, entering into the articles of a new 
life, God gave us his Spirit, to be an instrument of 
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our becoming gracious persons, and of being in a 
condition of obtaining that supernatural end which 
God at first designed to us. And therefore, as our 
baptism is a separation of us from unbelieving 
people ; so the descent of the Holy Spirit upon us, 
in our baptism, is a consigning or marking us for 
God, as the sheep of his pasture, as the soldiers of 
his army, as the servants of his household. We are 
so separated from the world, that we are appropri- 
ated to God: so that God expects of us duty and 
obedience; and all sins are acts of rebellion and un- 
dutifulness. Of this nature was the sanctification 
of Jeremiah, and John the Baptist, from their 
mother’s womb; that is, God took them to his own 
service, by an early designation, and his Spirit 
marked them to a holy ministry. To this also re- 
lates that of St. Paul, whom God by a decree sepa- 
rated from his mother’s womb, to the ministry of 
the gospel: the decree did antedate the act of the 
Spirit, which did not descend upon him until the 
day of his baptism. What these persons were, in 
order to exterior ministers, that all the faithful are, 
in order to faith and obedience ; consigned in bap- 
tism, by the Spirit of God, to a perpetual relation 
to God, in a continual service and title to his pro- 
mises. And in this sense the Spirit of God is 
called σφραγὶς, a seal,’ “ In whom also, after that 
ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit 
of promise :᾽) 8 τὸ μὲν ὕδωρ καθαὶρει, τὸ δὲ Πνεῦμα 
σφραγίζει τὴν ψυχὴν. “ The water washes the 
body, and the Spirit seals the soul,” viz. to a par- 
ticipation of those promises which he hath made, 
and to which we receive a title by our baptism. 

22. Secondly: The second effect of the Spirit is 
light or illumination ; that is, the Holy Spirit be- 
comes unto us the author of holy thoughts and firm 
persuasions, and “ sets to his seal that the word of 
God is true,” into the belief of which we are then 
baptized, and makes faith to be a grace, and the un- 
derstanding resigned, and the will confident, and the 
assent stronger than the premises, and the propo- 
sitions to be believed, because they are beloved: 
and we are taught the ways of godliness after a new 
manner, that is, we are made to perceive the secrets 
of the kingdom, and to love religion, and to long for 
heaven and heavenly things, and to despise the 
world, and to have new resolutions, and new per- 
ceptions, and new delicacies, in order to the estab- 
lishment of faith and its increments and perseve- 
rances)) Τῇ λαμπούσῃ ψυχῇ ἀπὸ κατακλυσμοῦ ἀνι- 
δρυθεὶς ὁ Θεὸς, οἷον εὶ θρὸνον ἀυτὴν ἑαυτῷ κατεργάζει"" 
“God sits in the soul, when it is illuminated in bap- 
tism, as if he sat in his throne ;” that is, he rules 
by a firm persuasion, and entire principles of obedi- 
ence. And therefore baptism is called in Scripture, 
φωτισμὸς, and the baptized, φωτισθέντες, illuminated : 
“ Call to mind the former days, in which you were 
illuminated.’ And the same phrase is in the sixth 
to the Hebrews, where the parallel places expound 
each other. For that which St. Paul calls ἅπαξ 
φωτισϑέντες, “ once illuminated,” he calls after, 
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λαβόντες τὴν ἐπίγνωσιν τῆς ἀληϑείας, “ a receiving 
the knowledge of the truth τ᾿ and that you may 
perceive this to be wholly meant of baptism, the 
apostle expresses it still by synonymas: ‘“ Tasting 
of the heavenly gift, and made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost, sprinkled in our hearts from an evil 
conscience, and washed in our bodies with pure 
water ;”’! all which also are a syllabus or collection 
of the several effects of the graces bestowed in 
baptism. But we are now instancing in that which 
relates most properly to the understanding, in which 
respect the Holy Spirit also is called anointing or 
unction:; and the mystery is explicated by St. John: 
“The anointing which ye have received of him, 
abideth in you; and ye need not that any man teach 
you, but as the same anointing teacheth you of all 
things.”’™ 

23. Thirdly: The Holy Spirit descends upon us 
in baptism, to become the principle of a new life, to 
become a holy seed, springing up to holiness; and 
is called by St. John, σπέρμα Θεοῦ, “ the seed of 
God:’™ and the purpose of it we are taught by 
him: “ Whosoever is born of God” (that is, he 
that is regenerated and entered into this new 
birth) “ doth not commit sin; for his seed remain- 
eth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is born of 
God.” The Spirit of God is the Spirit of life ; and 
now that he, by the Spirit, is born anew, he hath 
in him that principle, which, if it be cherished, will 
grow up to life, to life eternal. And this is “the 
Spirit of sanctification, the victory over the world,” 
the deletery of concupiscence, the life of the soul, 
and the perpetual principle of grace sown in our 
spirits, in the day of our adoption to be the sons of 
God, and members of Christ’s body. But take this 
mystery in the words of St. Basil:° “ There are 
two ends proposed in baptism; to wit, to abolish 
the body of sin, that we may no more bring forth 
fruit unto death; and to live in the Spirit, and to 
have our fruit to sanctification. The water repre- 
sents the image of death, receiving the body in its 
bosom, as in a sepulchre: but the quickening Spirit 
sends upon us a vigorous δύναμιν, power or efficacy, 
even from the beginning renewing our souls from 
the death of sin unto life; for as our mortification 
is perfected in the water, so the Spirit works life in 
us.” To this purpose is the discourse of St. Paul: 
having largely discoursed of our being baptized into 
the death of Christ, he adds this as the corollary of 
all;P “ He that is dead4 is freed from sin;’’ that 
is, being mortified and buried in the waters of bap- 
tism, we have a new life of righteousness put into 
us, we are quitted from the dominion of sin, and are 
planted together in the likeness of Christ’s re- 
surrection,’ that henceforth we should not serve 
sin.' 

24. Fourthly: But all these intermedial bless- 
ings tend to a glorious conclusion, for baptism does 
also consign us toa holy resurrection. It takes the 
sting of death from us, by burying us together with 
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Christ; and takes off sin, which is the sting of 
death: and then we shall be partakers of a blessed 
resurrection. This we are taught by St. Paul: 
“ Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death ? 
For if we have been planted together in the like- 
ness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness 
of his resurrection.”" That declares the real event 
in its due season. But because baptism consigns it, 
and admits us to a title to it, we are said, with St. 
Paul, to be “ risen with Christ in baptism: buried 
with him in baptism, wherein also you are risen 
with him, through the faith of the operation of God, 
which hath raised him from the dead.”* Which 
expression I desire to be remembered, that by it we 
may better understand those other sayings of the 
apostle, of “ putting on Christ in baptism, putting 
on the new man,” &c. for these only signify, ἐπι- 
χείρημα, or the design on God’s part, and the en- 
deavour and duty on man’s. We are then consigned 
to our duty, and to our reward; we undertake one, 
and have a title to the other. And though men of 
ripeness and reason enter instantly into their por- 
tion of work, and have present use of the\assistances, 
and something of their reward in hand; yet we 
cannot conclude, that those that cannot do it pre- 
sently, are not baptized rightly, because they are 
not in capacity to “ put on the new man” in right- 
eousness, that is, in an actual holy life; for they 
may “ put on the new man” in baptism, just as 
“they are risen with Christ: which, because it 
may be done by faith before it is done in real event, 
and it may be done by sacrament and design before 
it be done by a proper faith; so also may our put- 
ting on the new man be; it is done sacramentally, 
and that part, which is wholly the work of God, 
does only antedate the work of man, which is to 
succeed in its due time, and is after the manner of 
preventing grace. But this is by the by. In 
order to the present article, baptism is by Theodoret 
called μετουσία τῆς δεσποτικῆς ἀναστάσεως, “ἃ par- 
ticipation of the Lord’s resurrection.” 

25. Fifthly and lastly: “By baptism we are 
saved :” that is, we are brought from death to life 
here, and that is “ the first resurrection :᾽ and we 
are brought from death to life hereafter, by virtue of 
the covenant of the state of grace, into which in 
baptism we enter, and are preserved from the second 
death, and receive a glorious and an eternal life. 
“ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” 
said our blessed Saviour; and “according to his 
mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 5 

26. After these great blessings, so plainly testi- 
fied in Scripture and the doctrine of the primitive 
church, which are regularly consigned and bestowed 
in baptism, I shall less need to descend to temporal 
blessings, or rare contingencies, or miraculous events, 
or probable notices of things less certain. Of this 
nature are those stories recorded in the writings of 
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the church,? that Constantine was cured of a le- 
prosy in baptism; Theodosius recovered of his dis- 
ease, being baptized by the bishop of Thessa- 
lonica; and a paralytic Jew was cured as soon as 
he became a christian, and was baptized by Atticus 
of Constantinople ; and bishop Arnulph baptizing a 
leper, also cured him, said Vincentius Bellova- 
censis. It is more considerable, which is generally 
and piously believed by very many eminent per- 
sons in the church, that, at our baptism, God as- 
signs an angel-guardian, (for then the catechumen, 
being made a servant and a brother to the Lord 
of angels, is sure not to want the aids of them 
who “pitch their tents round about them that fear 
the Lord,” ») and that this guard and ministry is 
then appointed when themselves are admitted into 
the inheritance of the promises; and their title to 
salvation is hugely agreeable to the words of St. 
Paul, “Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister to them who shall be heirs of 
salvation ὃ“ where it appears, that the title to the 
inheritance is the title to this ministry, and there- 
fore must begin and end together. But I insist 
not on this, though it seems to me hugely proba- 
ble. All these blessings put into one syllabus, 
have given to baptism many honourable appella- 
tives in Scripture and other divine writers,‘ calling 
it ἀναγέννησιν, παλιγγενεσίαν, ὄχημα πρὸς ϑεὸν, 
ὄχημα πρὸς οὐρανὸν, βασιλείας πρόξενον, τὴν κλεῖδα 
τῆς βασιλείας τῶν οὐρανῶν, μεγάλην περιτομὴν ἀχει- 
ροποίητον, ἀνακαίνωσιν, ἐπερώτημα, ἀρραβῶνα, ἐνέ- 
χύυρον, ἀπόδειξιν, ἀνάκτισιν, ἔνδυμα φωτειγὸν, sacra- 
mentum vite et weterne salutis: “A new birth, a 
regeneration, a renovation, a chariot carrying us to 
God, the great circumcision, a circumcision made 
without hands, the key of the kingdom, the para- 
nymph of the kingdom, the earnest of our inherit- 
ance, the answer of a good conscience, the robe of 
light, the sacrament of a new life and of eternal 
salvation.” Αριστον μὲν ὕδωρ This is celestial 
water, springing from the sides of the rock upon 
which the church was built, when the rock was 
smitten with the rod of God. 

27. It remains now that we inquire what con- 
cerns our duty, and in what persons, or in what 
dispositions, baptism produces all these glorious 
effects: for the sacraments of the church work in 
the virtue of Christ, but yet only upon such as are 
servants of Christ, and hinder not the work of the 
Spirit of grace. For the water of the font, and the 
Spirit of the sacrament, are indeed to wash away 
our sins, and to purify our souls; but not unless 
we have a mind to be purified. The sacrament 
works pardon for them that hate their sin, and 
procures grace for them that love it. They that 
are guilty of sins, must repent of them, and re- 
nounce them, and they must make a profession of 
the faith of Christ, and give, or be given, up to the 
obedience of Christ; and then they are rightly dis- 
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posed. “He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved,’ ® saith Christ; and St. Peter called out 
to the whole assembly, “ Repent, and be baptized, 
every one of you.”! Concerning this, Justin Mar- 
tyr’ gives the same account of the faith and prac- 
tice of the church; Ὅσοι ἂν πειϑῶσι καὶ πιστέυω- 
σιν, &c. ‘Whosoever are persuaded, and believe 
those things to be true, which are delivered and 
spoken by us, and undertake to live accordingly, 
they are commanded to fast and pray, and to ask 
of God remission for their former sins, we also 
praying together with them, and fasting. Then 
they are brought to us where water is, and are re- 
generated in the same manner of regeneration by 
which we ourselves are regenerated.” For in bap- 
tism, St. Peter observes, there are two parts, the 
body and the spirit: that is, σαρκὸς ἀπόϑεσις ρυποῦ, 
“the putting away the filth of the flesh,’ » that is, 
the material washing; and this is baptism no other- 
wise than a-.dead corpse is a man: the other is 
συνειδήσεως ἀγαϑῆς ἐπερώτημα, “the answer of a 
good conscience towards God,” that is, the conver- 
sion of the soul to God; that is, the effective dis- 
position in which baptism does save us. And in 
the same sense are those sayings of the primitive 
doctors to be understood, ‘‘ Anima non lavatione, 
sed responsione sancitur,”’! the soul is not healed 
by washing (viz.) alone, but by the answer, the 
ἐπερώτημα in St. Peter, the correspondent of our 
part of the covenant: for that is the perfect sense 
of this unusual expression. And the effect is at- 
tributed to this, and denied to the other, when they 
are distinguished... So Justin Martyr affirms: “The 
only baptism that can heal us is repentance, and 
the knowledge of God. For what need is there of 
that baptism, that can only cleanse the flesh and 
the body? Be washed in your flesh from wrath 
and covetousness, from envy and hatred; and be- 
hold the body is pure.”’* And Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, upon that proverbial saying,”Ioc μὴ λου- 
TOM, ἀλλά νόῳ καϑαρὸς, “ Be not pure in the laver, 
but in the mind,” adds, “I suppose that an exact 
and a firm repentance is a sufficient purification to 
aman; if judging and considering ourselves for 
the facts we have done before, we proceed to that 
which is before us; considering that which follows, 
and cleansing or washing our mind from sensual 
affections, and from former sins.” Just as we use 
to deny the effect to the instrumental cause, and at- 
tribute it to the principal in the manner of speak- 
ing, when our purpose is to affirm this to be the 
principal, and of chief influence. So we say, it 
is not the good lute, but the skilful hand, that 
makes the music: it is not the body, but the 
soul, that is the man; and yet he is not the man 
without both. For baptism is but the material 
part in the sacrament, “it is the Spirit that giveth 
life ;’ whose work is faith and repentance begun 
by himself without the sacrament, and consigned 
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in the sacrament, and actuated and increased in 
the co-operation of our whole life. And there- 
fore baptism is called in the Jerusalem creed, 
ἕν βάπτισμα μετανοίας εἰς ἄφεσιν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, 
“one baptism of repentance for the remission of 
sins :” and by Justin Martyr,! λουτρὸν τῆς μετανοίας 
καὶ τῆς γνώσεως τοῦ Θεοῦ, ὃ ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀνομίας τῶν 
λαῶν τοῦ Θεοῦ γέγονεν, “the baptism of repentance, 
and the knowledge of God, which was made for the 
sins of the people of God.’’ He explains himself a 
little after, τὸ βάπτισμα τὸ μόνον καϑαρίσαι τουτὸ 
μετανοὴσαντας δυνάμενον, “ baptism that can only 
cleanse them that are penitent.” “Ἢ In sacramentis 
Trinitati occurrit fides credentium et professio, que 
apud acta conficitur angelorum, ubi miscentur co- 
lestia et spiritualia semina; ut sancto germine nova 
possit renascentium indoles procreari, ut dum Trini- 
tas cum fide concordat, qui natus fuerit seculo renas- 
eatur spiritualiter Deo. Sic fit hominum Pater 
Deus, sancta fit mater ecclesia,’ said Optatus.™ 
“The faith and profession of the believers meets 
with the ever-blessed Trinity, and is recorded in the 
register of angels, where heavenly and spiritual 
seeds are mingled; that from so holy a spring may 
be produced a new nature of the regeneration, that 
while the Trinity (viz. that is invocated upon the 
baptized) meets with the faith of the catechumen, 
he that was born to the world may be born spirit- 
ually to God. So God is made a Father to the 
man, and the holy church a mother.” Faith and 
repentance strip the old man naked, and make him 
fit for baptism; and then the Holy Spirit, moving 
upon the waters, cleanses the soul, and makes it to 
put on the new man, who grows up to perfection 
and a spiritual life, to a life of glory, by our verifi- 
cation of our undertaking in baptism on our part, 
and the graces of the Spirit on the other. For the 
waters pierce no farther than the skin, till the person 
puts off his affection to the sin that he hath con- 
tracted; and then he may say, “ Aque intraverunt 
usque ad animam meam,” “ The waters are entered 
even unto my soul, to purify and cleanse it, by the 
washing of water, and the renewing by the Holy 
Spirit.” The sum is this:” Βαπτιζόμενοι φωτιζό- 
μεϑα, φωτιζόμενοι υἱοποιούμεϑα, υἱοποιούμενοι τε- 
λειούμεϑα, τελειούμενοι ἀϑανατιζόμεϑα.  “ Being 
baptized we are illuminated, being illuminated we 
are adopted to the inheritance of sons, being adopted 
we are promoted towards perfection, and being per- 
fected we are made immortal.” 
Quisquis in hos fontes vir venerit, exeat indé 
Semideus, tactis citd nobilitetur in undis. 

28. This is the whole doctrine of baptism, as it 
is in itself considered, without relation to rare cir- 
cumstances or accidental cases: and it will also 
serve to the right understanding of the reasons why 
the church of God hath, in all ages, baptized all 
persons that were within her power, for whom the 
church could stipulate, that they were, or might be, 
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mises, and partners of the covenant, and such as did 
not hinder the work of baptism upon their souls. 
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And such were not only persons of age and choice, 
but the infants of christian parents. For the under- 
standing and verifying of which truth, I shall only 
need to apply the parts of the former discourse to 
their particular case, premising first these proposi- 
tions. 


Of Baptizing In fants. 
PART II. 


1. Baptism is the key in Christ’s hand, and there- 
fore opens as he opens, and shuts by his rule: and 
as Christ himself did not do all his blessings and 
effects unto every one, but gave to every one as they 
had need; so does baptism, Christ did not cure 
all men’s eyes, but them only that were blind; 
“« Christ came not to call the righteous, but sinners, 
to repentance :” that is, they that lived in the fear 
of God, according to the covenant in which they were 
debtors, were indeed improved and promoted higher 
by Christ, but not called to that repentance to which 
he called the vicious gentiles, and the adulterous 
persons among the Jews, and the hypocritical Pha- 
risees. There are some so innocent that they “ need 
no repentance,” saith the Scripture; meaning, that 
though they do need contrition for their single acts 
of sin, yet they are within the state of grace, and 
need not repentance as it is a conversion of the 
whole man. And so it is in baptism, which does 
all its effects upon them that need them all, and 
some upon them that need but some: and therefore, 
as it pardons sins to them that have committed 
them, and do repent and believe; so to the others, 
who have not committed them, it does all the work 
which is done to the others above or besides that 
pardon. 

2. Secondly* When the ordinary effect of a sa- 
crament is done already by some other efficiency or 
instrument, yet the sacrament is still as obligatory 
as before, not for so many reasons or necessities, 
but for the same commandment. Baptism is the 
first ordinary current in which the Spirit moves and 
descends upon us; and where God’s Spirit is, they 
are the sons of God, for Christ’s Spirit descends 
upon none but them that are his: and yet Corne- 
lius,? who had received the Holy Spirit, and was 
heard by God, and visited by an angel, and accepted 
in his alms, and fastings, and prayers, was tied to 
the susception of baptism. To which may be added, 
that the receiving the effects of baptism beforehand 
was used as an argument the rather to administer 
baptism. The effect of which consideration is this, 
that baptism and its effects may be separated, and do 
not always go in conjunction; the effect may be 
before, and therefore much rather may it be after, its 
susception; the sacrament operating in the virtue 
of Christ, even “ as the Spirit shall move:” accord- 
ing to that saying of St. Austin,» “ Sacrosancto 
lavacro inchoata innovatio noyi hominis perficiendo 
perficitur in aliis citils, in aliis tardius;” and St. 
Bernard,° “ Lavari quidem citd possumus, sed ad 
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sanandum multd curatione opus est.’ The work of 
regeneration, that is begun in the ministry of bap- 
tism, is perfected in some sooner, in some later.— 
We may soon be washed; but to be healed is a 
work of a long cure.” 

3. Thirdly: The dispositions, which are required 
to the ordinary susception of baptism, are not ne- 
cessary to the efficacy, or required to the nature, of 
the sacrament, but accidentally, and because of the 
superinduced necessities of some men; and there- 
fore the conditions are not regularly to be required. 
But, in those accidents, it was necessary for a gen- 
tile proselyte to repent of his sins, and to believe in 
Moses’s law, before he could be circumcised: but 
Abraham was not tied to the same conditions, but 
only to faith in God; but Isaac was not tied to so 
much; and circumcision was not of Moses, but of 
the fathers: and yet, after the sanction of Moses’s 
law, men were tied to conditions, which were then 
made necessary to them that entered into the cove- 
nant, but not necessary to the nature of the covenant 
itself. And so it is in the susception of baptism : if 
a sinner enters into the font, it is necessary he be 
stripped of those appendages, which himself sewed 
upon his nature, and then repentance is a necessary 
disposition: if his understanding hath been a 
stranger to religion, polluted with evil principles and 
a false religion, it is necessary he have an actual 
faith, that he be given in his understanding up to 
the obedience of Christ. And the reason of this is 
plain; because, in these persons, there is a dispo- 
sition contrary to the state and effects of baptism; 
and therefore they must be taken off by their con- 
traries, faith and repentance, that they may be re- 
duced to the state of pure receptives. And this is 
the sense of those words of our blessed Saviour, 
“ Unless ye become like one of these little ones, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ;”’ that is, 
ye cannot be admitted into the gospel covenant, un- 
less all your contrarieties and impediments be taken 
from you, and you be as apt as children to receive 
the new immissions from heaven. And this propo- 
sition relies upon a great example, and a certain 
reason. The example is our blessed Saviour, who 
was “nullius poenitentiz debitor;” he had com- 
mitted no sin, and needed no repentance; he 
needed not to be saved by faith, for of faith he was 
‘“‘the author and finisher,” and the great object, and 
its perfection and reward : and yet he was baptized 
by the baptism of John, the baptism of repentance. 
And therefore it is certain, that repentance and faith 
are not necessary to the susception of baptism, but 
necessary to some persons that are baptized. For 
it is necessary we should much consider the differ- 
ence. If the sacrament by any person may be justly 
received, in whom such dispositions are not to be 
found, then the dispositions are not necessary or in- 
trinsical to the susception of the sacrament ; and yet 
some persons coming to this sacrament may have 
such necessities of their own, as will make the sa- 
crament ineffectual without such dispositions. These 
I call necessary to the person, but not to the sacra- 
ment; that is, necessary to all such, but not neces- 
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sary to all absolutely. And faith is necessary some- 
times, where repentance is not; sometimes repent- 
ance and faith together, and sometimes otherwise. 
When Philip 4 baptized the eunuch, he only required 
of him to believe, not to repent. But St. Peter,¢ 
when he preached to the Jews, and converted them, 
only required repentance; which, although it, in 
their case, implied faith, yet there was no explicit 
stipulation for it: they had “ crucified the Lord of 
life ;” f and if they would come to God by baptism, 
they must renounce their sin; that was all was then 
stood upon. It is as the case is, or as the persons 
have superinduced necessities upon themselves. In 
children the case is evident as to the one part, which 
is equally required; I mean repentance: the not 
doing of which cannot prejudice them as to the sus- 
ception of baptism, because they, having done no 
evil, are not bound to repent; and to repent is as 
necessary to the susception of baptism as faith is. 
But this shows, that they are accidentally neces- 
sary ; that is, not absolutely, not to all, not to in- 
fants: and if they may be excused from one duty, 
which is indispensably necessary to baptism, why 
they may not from the other is a secret, which will 
not be found out by these, whom it concerns to be- 
lieve it. 

4, And therefore, when our blessed Lord made a 
stipulation and express commandment for faith, with 
the greatest annexed penalty to them that had it 
not, “he that believeth not, shall be damned,” the 
proposition is not to be verified or understood as 
relative to every period of time; for them no man 
could be converted from infidelity to the christian 
faith, and from the power of the devil to the king- 
dom of Christ, but his present infidelity shall be his 
final ruin. It is not therefore γγώμη, but χρεία, 
not a sentence, but a use, a prediction and intermi- 
nation. It is not like that saying, “ God is true, 
and every man a liar,” and, “ Every good and every 
perfect gift is from above;’’ for these are true in 
every instant, without reference to circumstances : 
but “ he that believeth not, shall be damned,” is a 
prediction, or that which in rhetoric is called χρεία; 
or a use, because thisis the affirmation of that, 
which usually or frequently comes to pass; such as 
this: ‘“ He that strikes with the sword, shall perish 
by the sword; he that robs a church, shall be like 
a wheel,” of a vertiginous and unstable estate ; “ he 
that loves wine and oil, shall not be rich:” and 
therefore it is a declaration of that, which is uni- 
versally or commonly true; but not so, that in what 
instant soever a manis not a believer, in that instant 
it is true to say he is damned; for some are called 
the third, some the sixth, some the ninth hour; and 
they that come in, being first called at the eleventh 
hour, shall have their reward: so that this sentence 
stands true at the day and the judgment of the Lord, 
not at the judgment or day of man. And in the 
same necessity as faith stands to salvation, in the 
same it stands to baptism; that is, to be measured 
by the whole latitude of its extent. Our baptism 
shall no more do allits intention, unless faith super- 
vene, than a man is in possibility of being saved 
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without faith; it must come in its due time, but is 
not indispensably necessary in all instances and 
periods. Baptism is the seal of our election and 
adoption; and as election is brought to effect by 
faith and its consequents, so is baptism; but to 
neither is faith necessary as to its beginning and 
first entrance. To which also I add this consider- 
ation, that actual faith is necessary, not to the sus- 
ception, but to the consequent effects, of baptism, 
appears, because the church, and particularly the 
apostles, did baptize some persons who had not 
faith, but were hypocrites; such as were Simon 
Magus, Alexander the coppersmith, Demas, and 
Diotrephes ; and such was Judas when he was bap- 
tized, and such were the Gnostic teachers. For 
the effect depends upon God, who knows the heart, 
but the outward susception depends upon them, who 
do not know it; which is a certain argument that 
the same faith, which is necessary to the effect of 
the sacrament, is not necessary to its susception ; 
and if it can be administered to hypocrites, much 
more to infants; if to those who really hinder the 
effect, much rather to them that hinder not. And 
if it be objected, that the church does not know 
but the pretenders have faith, but she knows in- 
fants have not; I reply, that the church does not 
know but the pretenders hinder the effect, and are 
contrary to the grace of the sacrament, but she 
knows that infants do not: the first possibly may 
receive the grace, the other cannot hinder it. 

5. But besides these things, it is considerable, 
that, when it is required, persons have faith. It is 
true, they that require baptism should give a rea- 
son why they do; so it was in the case of the 
eunuch baptized by Philip: but this is not to be 
required of others that do not ask it, and yet they 
may be of the church, and of the faith; for by 
faith is also understood the christian religion, and 
the christian faith is the christian religion, and of 
this a man may be, though he make no confession 
of his faith, as a man may be of the church, and yet 
not be of the number of God’s secret ones; and to 
this, more is required than to that: to the first, it 
is sufficient that he be admitted by a sacrament or 
a ceremony; which is infallibly certain, because 
hypocrites and wicked people are in the visible 
communion of the church, and are reckoned as 
members of it, and yet to them there was nothing 
done but the ceremony administered; and therefore, 
when that is done to infants, they also are to be 
reckoned in the church communion. And indeed, 
in the examples of Scripture, we find more inserted 
into the number of God’s family by outward ceremony 
than by the inward grace. Of this number were all 
those, who were circumcised the eighth day, who 
were admitted thither, as the woman’s daughter 
was cured in the gospel, by the faith of their mother, 
their natural parents, or their spiritual; to whose 
faith it is as certain God will take heed, as to their 
faith who brought one to Christ, who could not 
come himself, the poor paralytic; for when Christ 
saw their faith, he cured their friend: and yet it is 
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to be observed, that Christ did use to exact faith, 
actual faith, of them that came to him to be cured ; 
“ According to your faith be it unto you.”&% The 
case is equal in its whole kind. And it is consider- 
able what Christ saith to the poor man, that came in 
behalf of his son, “ All things are possible to him 
that believeth :’’* it is possible for a son to receive 
the blessing and benefit of his father’s faith; and 
it was so in his case, and is possible to any; for 
“to faith all things are possible.” And as to the 
event of things, it is evident in the story of the gos- 
pel, that the faith of their relatives was equally 
effective to children and friends or servants, absent 
or sick, as the faith of the interested person was 
to himself: as appears, beyond all exception, in the 
case of the friends of the paralytic, let down with 
cords through the tiles; of the centurion,' in be- 
half of his servant; of the nobleman, for his son 
sick at Capernaum : of the Syropheenician, for her 
daughter: and Christ required faith of no sick man, 
but of him that presented himself to him,! and de- 
sired for himself that he might be cured, as it was 
in the case of the blind man. Though they could 
not believe, yet Christ required belief of them that 
came to him on their behalf. And why then it may 
not be so, or is not so, in the case of infants’ bap- 
tism, I confess it is past my skill to conjecture. 
The reason on which this further relies, is contain- 
ed in the next proposition. 

6. Fourthly: No disposition, or act of man, can 
deserve the first grace, or the grace of pardon: for 
so long as a man is unpardoned, he is an enemy to 
God, and as a dead person; and, unless he be pre- 
vented by the grace of God, cannot do a single act 
in order to his pardon and restitution; so that the 
first work which God does upon a man, is so wholly 
his own, that the man hath nothing in it, but to 
entertain it; that is, not to hinder the work of God 
upon him. And this is done in them that have in 
them nothing that can hinder the work of grace, 
or in them who remove the hinderances. Of the 
latter sort are all sinners, who have lived in a state 
contrary to God; of the first are they, who are 
prevented by the grace of God before they can 
choose ; that is, little children, and those that be- 
come like unto little children. So that faith and 
repentance are not necessary at first to the recep- 
tion of the first grace, but by accident. If sin 
have drawn curtains, and put bars and coverings to 
the windows, these must be taken away ; and that 
is done by faith and repentance: but if the win- 
dows be not shut, so that the light can pass through 
them, the eye of Heaven will pass in and dwell there. 
“No man can come unto me, unless my Father 
draw him;’™ that is, the first access to Christ is 
nothing of our own, but wholly of God; and it is 
as in our creation, in which we have an obediential 
capacity, but co-operate not; only if we be con- 
trary to the work of grace, that contrariety must 
be taken off, else there is no necessity. And if all 
men, according to Christ’s saying, must “receive 
the kingdom of God as little children,’” it is cer- 
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tain, little children do receive it; they receive it as 
all men ought; that is, without any impediment 
or obstruction, without any thing within that is 
contrary to that state. . 

7. Fifthly: Baptism is not to be estimated as one 
act, transient and effective to single purposes; but 
it is an entrance to a conjugation and a state of 
blessings. All our life is to be transacted by the 
measures of the gospel covenant, and that covenant 
isconsigned by baptism; there we have our title and 
adoption to it: and the grace that is then given to 
us, is like a piece of leaven put intoa lump of dough, 
and faith and repentance do, in all the periods of 
our life, put it into fermentation and activity. Then 
the seed of God is put into the ground of our hearts, 
and repentance waters it, and faith makes it subac- 
tum solum, the ground and furrows apt to produce 
fruits; and therefore faith and repentance are neces- 
sary to the effect of baptism, not to its susception ; 
that is, necessary to all those parts of life, in which 
baptism does operate, not to the first sanction or 
entering into the covenant. The seed may lie long 
in the ground, and produce fruits in its due season, 
if it be refreshed with “the former and the latter 
rain ;” that is, the repentance that first changes the 
state, and converts the man, and afterwards returns 
him to his title, and recalls him from his wander- 
ings, and keeps him in the state of grace, and within 
the limits of the covenant: and all the way faith 
gives efficacy and acceptation to this repentance; that 
is, continues our title to the promise of not having 
righteousness exacted by the measures of the law, 
but by the covenant and promise of grace, into which 
we entered in baptism, and walk in the same all the 
days of our life. 

8. Sixthly: The Holy Spirit, which descends 
upon the waters of baptism, does not instantly pro- 
duce its effects in the soul of the baptized; and when 
it does, it is irregularly, and as it pleases. “ The 
Spirit bloweth where it listeth, and no man knoweth 
whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth ;” and the 
catechumen is admitted into the kingdom, yet “ the 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation :’’° 
and this saying of our blessed Saviour was spoken 
of “the kingdom of God that is within us:’’? that 
is, the Spirit of grace, the power of the gospel put 
into our hearts, concerning which he affirmed, that 
it operates so secretly, that it comes not with out- 
ward show; “neither shall they say, Lo here, or 
Lo there.” Which thing I desire the rather to be 
observed, because, in the same discourse, which our 
blessed Saviour continued to that assembly, he af- 
firms “this kingdom of God” to belong unto “ little 
children,” 4 this kingdom, that.“ cometh not with 
outward significations,” or present expresses, this 
kingdom that is within us. For the present, the 
use I make of it is this: that no man can conclude 
that this kingdom of power, that is, the Spirit of 
sanctification, isnot come upon infants, because there 
is no sign or expression of it. It is “within us,” 
therefore it hath no signification. It is “the seed 
of God ;” and it is no good argument to say, here is 
no seed in the bowels of the earth, because there is 
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nothing green upon the face of it. For the church 
gives the sacrament, God gives the grace of the 
sacrament. But because he does not always give it 
at the instant in which the church gives the sacra- 
ment, (as if there be a secret impediment in the 
suscipient,) and yet afterwards does give it, when 
the impediment is removed, (as to them that repent 
of that impediment,) it follows, that the church may 
administer rightly, even before God gives the real 
grace of the sacrament: and if God gives this grace 
afterwards by parts, and yet all of it is the effect of 
that covenant, which was consigned in baptism ; 
he that defers some, may defer all, and verify every 
part, as well as any part. For it is certain, that 
in the instance now made, all the grace is deferred ; 
in infants, it is not certain but that some is collated 
or infused: however, be it so or no, yet upon this 
account the administration of the sacrament is not 
hindered. 

9. Seventhly: When the Scripture speaks of the 
effects of, or dispositions to, baptism, it speaks in 
general expressions, as being most apt to signify a 
common duty, or a general effect, or a more universal 
event, or the proper order of things: but those 
general'expressions do not “ supponere universaliter ;”” 
that is, are not to be understood exclusively to all 
that are not so qualified, or universally of all susci- 
pients, or of all the subjects of the proposition. 
When the prophets complain of the Jews, that they 
are fallen from God, and turned to idols, and walk 
not in the way of their fathers; and at other times 
the Scripture speaks the same thing of their 
fathers, that they walked perversely towards God, 
“ starting aside like a broken bow;” in these, and 
the like expressions, the holy Scripture uses a synec- 
doche, or signifies many only, under the notion of a 
more large and indefinite expression: for neither 
were all the fathers good, neither did all the sons 
prevaricate ; but among the fathers there were 
enough to recommend to posterity by way of ex- 
ample, and among the children there were enough 
to stain the reputation of the age; but neither the 
one part nor the other was true of every single per- 
son. St. John the Baptist spake to the whole audi- 
ence, saying, “‘O generation of vipers "ἡ and yet he 
did not mean that all Jerusalem and Judea, that 
“ went out to be baptized of him,” were such; but 
he, under an undeterminate reproof, intended those 
that were such, that is, especially the priests and 
the Pharisees. And it is more considerable yet in 
the story of the event of Christ’s sermon in the syna- 
gogue, upon his text taken out of Isaiah, “ all won- 
dered at his gracious words, and bare him witness ;””* 
and a little after, “all they in the synagogue were 
filled with wrath:” that is, it was generally so, but 
hardly to be supposed true of every single person, 
in both the contrary humours and usages. Thus 
Christ said to the apostles, “ Ye have abode with 
me in my temptations ;” and yet Judas was all the 
way a follower of interest and the bag, rather than 
Christ, and afterwards none of them all did abide 
with Christ in his greatest temptations. Thus 
also, to come nearer the present question, the secret 
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effects of election, and of the Spirit, are in Scripture 
attributed to all that are of the outward communion. 
So St. Peter calls all the christian strangers of the 
eastern dispersion, “ elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father ;”’ * and St. Paul saith 
of all the Roman christians, and the same of the 
Thessalonians, that their “ faith was spoken of in 
all the world ;” and yetamongst them it is not to be 
supposed, that all the professors had an unreprovable 
faith, or that every one of the church of Thessalo- 
nica was an excellent and a charitable person; and 
yet the apostle useth this expression, “ Your faith 
groweth exceedingly, and the charity of every one 
of you all towards each other aboundeth.”* These 
are usually significant of a general custom or order 
of things, or duty of men, or design, and natural or 
proper expectation of events. Such are these also 
in this very question, “ As many of you as are bap- 
tized into Christ, have put on Christ ;” that is, so it 
is regularly, and so it will be in its due time, and that 
is the order of things, and the designed event : but 
from hence we cannot conclude of every person, 
and in every period of time, “ This man hath been 
baptized,” therefore “ now he is clothed with Christ, 
he hath put on Christ;” nor thus, “ This person 
cannot, in a spiritual sense, as yet put on Christ,’ 
therefore “ he hath not been baptized,” that is, “he 
hath not put him onin a sacramental sense.”? Such 
is the saying of St. Paul, “ whom he hath predesti- 
nated, them he also called; and whom he called, 
them he also justified; and whom he justified, them 
he also glorified:’" this also declares the regular 
event, or at least the order of things, and the design 
of God, but not the actual verification of it to all 
persons. These sayings concerning baptism in the 
like manner are to be so understood, that they cannot 
exclude all persons from the sacrament, that have 


not all those real effects of the sacrament at all 


times, which some men have at some times, and all 
men must have at some time or other, viz. when the 
sacrament obtains its last intention. But he that 
shall argue from hence, that children are not rightly 
baptized, because they cannot in a spiritual sense put 
on Christ, concludes nothing, unless these proposi- 
tions did signify universally, and at all times, and in 
every person, and in every manner: which can no 
more pretend to truth, than that all christians are 
God’s elect, and all that are baptized are saints, and 
all that are called are justified, and all that are once 
justified shall be saved finally. These things declare 
only the event of things, and their order, and the 
usual effect, and the proper design, in their proper 
season, in their limited proportions. 

10. Eighthly : A negative argument for matters 
of fact in Scripture cannot conclude a law, or a ne- 
cessary or a regular event. And therefore, sup- 
posing that it be not intimated, that the apostles did 
baptize infants, it follows not that they did not, and 
if they did not, it does not follow that they might 
not, or that the church may not. For it is un- 
reasonable to argue, the Scripture speaks nothing of 
the baptism of the holy Virgin-mother, therefore 
she was not baptized. The words and deeds of 
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Christ are infinite which are not recorded, and of 
the acts of the apostles we may suppose the same 
in their proportion: and therefore what they did 
not is no rule to us, unless they did it not because 
they were forbidden. So that it can be no good 
argument to say, the apostles are not read to have 
baptized infants, therefore infants are not to be bap- 
tized ; but thus, we do not find that infants are ex- 
cluded from the common sacraments and ceremonies 
of christian institution, therefore we may not pre- 
sume to exclude them. For although the negative 
of a fact is no good argument, yet the negative of a 
law is a very good one. We may not say, the 
apostles did not, therefore we may not; but thus, 
they were not forbidden to do it, there is no law 
against it, therefore it may be done. No man’s 
deeds can prejudicate a Divine law expressed in 
general terms, much less can it be prejudiced by 
those things that were not done. “ That which is 
wanting cannot be numbered,” * cannot be effectual ; 
therefore, ‘‘ Baptize all nations,” must signify all 
that it can signify, all that are reckoned in the capi- 
tations and accounts of a nation. Now, since all 
contradiction to this question depends wholly upon 
these two grounds, the negative argument in matter 
of fact, and the pretences that faith and repentance 
are required to baptism; since the first is wholly 
nothing, and infirm upon an infinite account, and the 
second may conclude, that infants can no more be 
saved than be baptized, because faith is more neces- 
sary to salvation than to baptism; it being said, 
“ He that believeth not shall be damned,” and it is 
not said, ““ He that believeth not shall be excluded 
from baptism ;” it follows, that the doctrine of those 
that refuse to baptize their infants, is, upon both its 
legs, weak, and broken, and insufficient. 

11. Upon the supposition of these grounds, the 
baptism of infants, according to the perpetual prac- 
tice of the church of God, will stand firm and un- 
shaken upon its own base. For, as the eunuch said 
to Philip, “ What hinders them to be baptized ?” 
If they can receive benefit by it, it is infallibly cer- 
tain, that it belongs to them also to receive it, and 
to their parents to procure it; for nothing can de- 
prive us of so greata grace but an unworthiness, or a 
disability. They are not disabled to receive it, if 
they need it, and if it does them good, and they have 
neither done good nor evil, and, therefore, they have 
not forfeited their right to it. This, therefore, shall 
be the first great argument or combination of in- 
ducements: Infants receive many benefits by the 
susception of baptism, and therefore, in charity and 
in duty, we are to bring them to baptism. 

12. First: The first effect of baptism is, that init 
we are admitted to the kingdom of Christ, offered 
and presented unto him. In which certainly there 
is the same act of worship to God, and the same 
blessing to the children of christians, as there was 
in presenting the first-born among the Jews. 
For our children can be God’s own portion as 
well as theirs: and as they presented the first-born 
to God, and so: acknowledged that God might have 
taken his life in sacrifice, as well as the sacrifice of 
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the lamb, or the oblation of a beast; yet, when the 
right was confessed, God gave him back again, and 
took a lamb in exchange, or a pair of doves: so are 
our children presented to God as forfeit, and God 
might take the forfeiture, and not admit the babe to 
the promises of grace; but when the presentation 
of the child and our acknowledgment is made to 
God, God takes the Lamb of the world in exchange, 
and he hath paid our forfeiture, and the children are 
“ holy unto the Lord.” And what hinders here? 
Cannot a cripple receive an alms at the Beautiful 
gate of the temple, unless he go thither himself? 
or cannot a gift be presented to God by the hands 
of the owners, and the gift become holy and pleas- 
ing to God, without its own consent? The parents 
have a portion of the possession: children are bless- 
ings, and God’s gifts, and the father’s greatest 
wealth, and, therefore, are to be given again to him. 
In other things we give something to God of all 
that he gives us; all we do not, because our needs 
force us to retain the greater part, and the less sanc- 
tifies the whole: but our children must all be re- 
turned to God; for we may love them, and so may 
God too, and they are the better our own by being 
made holy in their presentation. Whatsoever is 
given to God is holy, every thing in its proportion 
and capacity: a lamb is holy, when it becomes a 
sacrifice; and a table is holy, when it becomes an 
altar; and a house is holy, when it becomes a 
church; and a man is holy, when he is consecrated 
to be a priest; and so is every one, that is dedicated 
to religion: these are holy persons, the others are 
holy things. And infants are between both: they 
have the sanctification that belongs to them, the 
holiness that can be of a reasonable nature offered 
and destined to God’s service; but not in that degree 
that is in an understanding, choosing person. Cer- 
tain it is, that infants may be given to God; and if 
they may be, they must be: for it is not here as in 
goods, where we are permitted to use all, or some, 
and give what portion we please out of them; but 
we cannot do our duty towards our children, unless 
we give them wholly to God, and offer them to his 
service and to his grace. The first does honour to 
God; the second does charity to the children. The 
effects and real advantages will appear in the se- 
quel. In the mean time, this argument extends 
thus far, that children may be presented to God 
acceptably, in order to his service. And it was 
highly preceptive, when our blessed Saviour com- 
manded, that we should “ suffer little children to 
come to” him: and when they came, they carried 
away a blessing along with them. He was desirous 
they should partake of his merits: he is not willing, 
neither is it his Father’s will, “ that any of these 
little ones should perish.” And, therefore, he died 
for them, and loved, and blessed them: and so he 
will now, if they be brought to him, and presented 
as candidates of the religion, and of the resurrection. 
Christ hath a blessing for our children; but let 
them come to him, that is, be presented at the doors 
of the church to the sacrament of adoption and ini- 
tiation; for I know no other way for them to come. 
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13. Secondly: Children may be adopted into the 
covenant of the gospel, that is, “ made partakers of 
the communion of saints,’ which is the second effect 
of baptism; parts of the church, members of Christ’s 
mystical body, and put into the order of eternal life. 
Now concerning this, it is certain the church clearly 
hath power to do her offices in order to it. The 
faithful can pray for all men, they can do their piety 
to some persons with more regard, and greater 
earnestness; they can admit whom they please, in 
their proper dispositions, to a participation of all 
their holy prayers, and communions, and preachings, 
and exhortations: and if all this be a blessing, and 
all this be the actions of our own charity, who can 
hinder the church of God from admitting infants to 
the communion of all their pious offices, which can 
do them benefit in their present capacity? How 
this does necessarily infer baptism, I shall after- 
wards discourse.Y But, for the present, I enumerate, 
that the blessings of baptism are communicable to 
them; they may be admitted into a fellowship of 
all the prayers and privileges of the church, and the 
communion of saints, in blessings, and prayers, and 
holy offices. But that which is of greatest persua- 
sion, and convincing efficacy, in this particular, is, 
that the children of the church are as capable of the 
same covenant as the children of the Jews: but it 
was the same covenant that circumcision did con- 
sign, a spiritual covenant under a veil, and now it is 
the same spiritual covenant without the veil; which 
is evident to him that considers it, thus: 

14. The words of the covenant are these: “ I 
am the Almighty God, walk before me, and be thou 
perfect: I will multiply thee exceedingly: thou 
shalt be a father of many nations: thy name shall 
not be Abram, but Abraham: nations and kings 
shall be out of thee: I will be a God unto thee, 
and unto thy seed after thee: and, I will give all 
the land of Canaan to thy seed: and, all the males 
shall be circumcised; and it shall be a token of the 
covenant between me and thee: and, he that is not 
circumcised shall be cut off from his people.’”2 The 
covenant which was on Abraham’s part was, “ To 
walk before God, and to be perfect ;” on God’s part, 
to bless him with a numerous issue, and them with 
the land of Canaan: and the sign was circumcision, 
the token of the covenant. Now, in all this there 
was no duty to which the posterity was obliged, 
nor any blessing which Abraham could perceive 
or feel, because neither he nor his posterity did 
enjoy the promise for many hundred years after 
the covenant: and therefore, as there was a duty 
for the posterity, which is not here expressed ; 
so there was a blessing for Abraham, which was 
concealed under the leaves of a temporal promise, 
and which we shall better understand from them, 
whom the Spirit of God hath taught the mysteri- 
ousness of this transaction. The argument, in- 
deed, and the observation, is wholly St. Paul’s.* 
Abraham and the patriarchs “died in faith, not 
having received the promises,” viz. of a possession 
in Canaan. “They saw the promises afar off,” they 
embraced them, and looked through the cloud, and 
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the temporal veil: this was not it: they might have 
returned to Canaan, if that had been the object of 
their desires, and the design of the promise ; but 
they desired and did seek a country, but it was a 
better, and that a heavenly. This was the object 
of their desire, and the end of their search, and 
the reward of their faith, and the secret of their 
promise. And therefore circumcision was “a seal 
of the righteousness of faith which he had before 
his circumcision,’ > before the making this cove- 
nant; and therefore it must principally relate to an 
effect and a blessing greater than was afterwards 
expressed in the temporal promise: which effect 
was “ forgiveness of sins, a not imputing to us our 
infirmities, justification by faith, accounting that for 
righteousness :” and these effects or graces were 
promised to Abraham, not only for his posterity 
after the flesh, but his children after the Spirit, 
even to all that shall believe, and “walk in the 
steps of that faith of our father Abraham, which he 
walked in, being yet uncircumcised.” 

15. This was no other but the covenant of the 
gospel, though afterwards otherwise consigned: for 
so the apostle expressly affirms, that Abraham was 
the father of circumcision, (viz. by virtue of this 
covenant,) “not only to them that are circumcised, 
but to all that believe :° for this promise was not 
through the law” of works, or of circumcision, 
“but of faith.” And therefore, as St. Paul ob- 
serves, God promised that Abraham should be a 
father, not of that nation only, but “of many na- 
tions, and the heir of the world; that the blessing 
of Abraham might come on the gentiles through 
Jesus Christ,” 4 that we might receive the promise 
of the Spirit through faith. “ And if ye be Christ’s, 
then ye are Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to 
the promise.” Since, then, the covenant of the 
gospel is the covenant of faith, and not of works; 
and the promises are spiritual, not secular; and 
Abraham the father of the faithful gentiles as well 
as the circumcised Jews, and the heir of the world, 
not by himself, but by his seed, or the Son of man, 
our Lord Jesus; it follows, that the promises 
which circumcision did seal, were the same _ pro- 
mises which are consigned in baptism: the cove- 
nant is the same, only that God’s people are not 
impaled in Palestine, and the veil is taken away, 
and the temporal is passed into spiritual; and the 
result will be this, “That to as many persons, and 
in as many capacities, and in the same dispositions, 
as the promises were applied and did relate in 
circumcision, to the same they do belong and may 
be applied in baptism.” ® And let it be remembered, 
that the covenant which circumcision did sign, was 
a covenant of grace and faith; the promises were 
of the Spirit, or spiritual; it was made before the 
law, and could not be rescinded by the legal covenant ; 
nothing could be added to it, or taken from it; and 
we that are partakers of this grace, are therefore 
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partakers of it by being Christ’s servants, united to 
Christ, and so are become Abraham’s seed, as the 
apostle at large and professedly proves in divers 
places, but especially in the fourth to the Romans, 
and the third to the Galatians. And, therefore, if 
infants were then admitted to it, and consigned to 
it by a sacrament, which they understood not any 
more than ours do, there is not any reason why ours 
should not enter in at the ordinary gate and door of 
grace as well as they. Their children were circum- 
cised the eighth day, but were instructed afterwards, 
when they could inquire what these things meant. 
Indeed, their proselytes were first taught, then cir- 
cumcised; so are ours baptized: but their infants 
were consigned first; and so must ours. 

16. Thirdly: In baptism we are born again; and 
this infants need in the present circumstances, and 
for the same great reason that men of age and 
reason do. For our natural birth is either of itself 
insufficient, or is made so by the fall of Adam, and 
the consequent evils, that nature alone, or our first 
birth, cannot bring us to heaven, which is a super- 
natural end, that is, an end above all the power of 
our nature as now it is. So that if nature cannot 
bring us to heaven, grace must, or we can never 
get thither; if the first birth cannot, a second 
must: but the second birth spoken of in Scripture 
is baptism; “ἃ man must be born of water and the 
Spirit.” And therefore baptism is λουτρὸν παλιγ- 
yevesiac, “the laver of a new birth.” Either 
then infants cannot go to heaven any way that we 
know of, or they must be baptized. To say they 
are to be left to God, is an excuse, and no answer; 
for when God hath opened the door, and calls that 
the “ entrance into heaven,” we do not leave them 
to God, when we will not carry them to him in the 
way which he hath described, and at the door which 
himself hath opened: we leave them indeed, but it 
is but helpless and destitute: and though God is 
better than man, yet that is no warrant to us ; what 
it will be to the children, that we cannot warrant or 
conjecture. And if it be objected, that to the new 
birth are required dispositions of our own, which 
are to be wrought by and in them that have the use 
of reason ; besides that this is wholly against the 
analogy of a new birth, in which the person to be 
born is wholly a passive, and hath put into him the 
principle, that in time will produce its proper ac- 
tions, it is certain that they that can receive the 
new birth are capable of it. The effect of it is a 
possibility of being saved, and arriving to a super- 
natural felicity. If infants can receive this effect, 
then also the new birth, without which they cannot 
receive the effect. And if they can receive salva- 
tion, the effect of the new birth, what hinders them but 
they may receive that, that isin order to that effect, 
and ordained only for it, and which is nothing of 
itself, but in its institution and relation, and which 
may be received by the same capacity in which 
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one may be created, that is, a passivity, or a capacity 
obediential ? 

17. Fourthly: Concerning pardon of sins, which 
is one great effect of baptism, it is certain that in- 
fants have not that benefit, which men of sin and 
age may receive. He that hath a sickly stomach, 
drinks wine, and it not only refreshes his spirits, but 
cures his stomach: he that drinks wine, and hath 
not that disease, receives good by his wine, though 
it does not minister to so many needs; it refreshes, 
though it does not cure him: and when oil is poured 
upon a man’s head, it does not always heal a wound, 
but sometimes makes him a cheerful countenance, 
sometimes it consigns him to be a king, or a priest. 
So it is in baptism: it does not heal the wounds of 
actual sins, because they have not committed them ; 
but it takes off the evil of original sin: whatsoever 
is imputed to us by Adam’s prevarication, is washed 
off by the death of the second Adam,’ into which 
we are baptized. But concerning original sin, be- 
cause there are so many disputes which may intri- 
cate the question, I shall make use only of that, 
which is confessed on both sides, and material to 
our purpose. Death came uponall men by Adam’s 
sin, and the necessity of it remains upon us, as an 
evil consequent of the disobedience. For though 
death is natural, yet it was kept off from man by 
God’s favour; which, when he lost, the banks were 
broken, and the water reverted to its natural course, 
and our nature became acurse, and death a punish- 
ment. Now, that this also relates to infants so far, 
is certain, because they are sick, anddie. This the 
Pelagians denied not." But to whomsoever this 
evil descended, for them also a remedy is provided 
by the second Adam; “ That as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive ;” that is, 
at the day of judgment: then death shall be de- 
stroyed. In the mean time, death hath a sting and 
a bitterness, a curse it is, and an express of the Di- 
vine anger; and if this sting be not taken away 
here, we shall have no participation of the final 
victory over death. Either, therefore, infants must 
be for ever without remedy in this evil consequent 
of their father’s sin, or they must be adopted into 
the participation of Christ’s death, which is the 
remedy. Now, how can they partake of Christ’s 
death, but by baptism into his death? For if there 
be any spiritual way fancied, it will, by a stronger 
argument, admit them to baptism: for if they can 
receive spiritual effects, they can also receive the 
outward sacrament; this being denied only upon 
pretence they cannot have the other. If there be 
no spiritual way extraordinary, then the ordinary 
way is only left for them. If there be an extraor- 
dinary, let it be shown, and christians will be at rest 
concerning their children. One thing only I desire 
to be observed, that Pelagius denied original sin, but 
yet denied not the necessity of infants’ baptism ; and 
being accused of it, in an epistle to Pope Innocent 
the First, he purged himself of the suspicion, and 
allowed the practice, but denied the inducement of 
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it: which shows, that their arts are weak that think 
baptism to be useless to infants, if they be not for- 
mally guilty of the prevarication of Adam. By which 
I also gather, that it was so universal, so primitive 
a practice, to baptize infants, that it was greater 
than all pretences to the contrary; for it would much 
have conduced to the introducing his opinion against 
grace and original sin, if he had destroyed that 
practice, which seemed so very much to have its 
greatest necessity from the doctrine he denied. But 
against Pelagius, and against all that follow the 
parts of his opinion, it is of good use which St. 
Austin, Prosper,' and Fulgentius argue; if infants 
are punished for Adam’s sin, then they are also 
guilty of it in some sense. Nimis enim impium est 
hoc de Dei sentire justitid, quod ἃ prevaricatione 
liberos cum reis volnerit esse damnatos:’” so 
Prosper. Dispendia que flentes nascendo testan- 
tur, dicito quo merito sub justissimo et omnipoten- 
tissimo judice eis, sinullum peccatum attrahant, arro- 
gentur,” said St. Austin. For the guilt of it signifies 
nothing but the obligation to the punishment; and 
he that feels the evil consequent to him the sin is 
imputed; not as to all the same dishonour, or moral 
accounts, but to the more material, to the natural 
account: and, in holy Scripture, the taking off the 
punishment is the pardon of the sin; and in the 
same degree the punishment is abolished, in the 
same God is appeased, and then the person stands 
upright, being reconciled to God by his grace. 
Since, therefore, infants have the punishment of sin, 
it is certain the sin is imputed to them; and, therefore, 
they need being reconciled to God by Christ: and 
if so, then, when they are baptized into Christ’s 
death, and into his resurrection, their sins are par- 
doned, because the punishment is taken off, the 
sting of natural death is taken away, because God’s 
anger is removed, and they shall partake of Christ’s 
resurrection; which because baptism does signify 
and consign, they also are to be baptized. To which 
also add this appendant consideration, that whatso- 
ever the sacraments do consign, that also they do 
convey and minister: they do it, that is, God by 
them does it, lest we should think the sacraments to 
be mere illusions, and abusing us by deceitful in- 
effective signs: and, therefore, to infants the grace 
of a title to a resurrection and reconciliation to God, 
by the death of Christ, is conveyed, because it sig- 
nifies and consigns this to them more to the life 
and analogy of resemblance, than circumcision to 
the infant sons of Israel. I end this consideration 
with the words of Nazianzen: Ἢ γέννησις ἐκ Bar- 
τίσματος πᾶν ἀπὸ γενέσεως κάλυμμα περιτέμνει, καὶ 
πρὸς τὴν ἄνω ζωὴν ἐπανάγει “ Our birth, by bap- 
tism, does cut off every unclean appendage of our 
natural birth, and leads us to a celestial life.”* And 
this, in children, is therefore more necessary, be- 
cause the evil came upon them without their own 
act of reason and choice, and, therefore, the grace 
and remedy ought not to stay the leisure of dull 
nature, and the formalities of the civil law. 
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18. Fifthly: The baptism of infants does to them 
the greatest part of that benefit, which belongs to 
the remission of sins; for baptism is a state of 
repentance and pardon for ever. This I suppose 
to be already proved; to which I only add this 
caution, that the Pelagians, to undervalue the neces- 
sity of supervening grace, affirmed, that baptism 
did minister to us grace sufficient to live perfectly, 
and without sin for ever. Against this St. Jerome 
sharply declaims, and affirms, “ Baptismum pre- 
terita donare peccata, non futuram servare justi- 
tiam ;”! that is, “ non statim justum facit et omni 
plenum justitid,” as he expounds his meaning in 
another place.™ “ Vetera peccata conscindit, novas 
virtutes non tribuit; dimittit ἃ carcere, et dimisso, 
si laboraverit, premia pollicetur.” Baptism does 
not so forgive future sins, that we may do what we 
please, or so as we need not labour, and watch, and 
fear, perpetually, and make use of God’s grace to 
actuate our endeavours; but puts us into a state of 
pardon, that is, in a covenant of grace, in which so 
long as we labour and repent, and strive to do our 
duty, so long our infirmities are pitied, and our sins 
certain to be pardoned, upon their certain condi- 
tions; that is, by virtue of it we are capable of 
pardon, and must work for it, and may hope it. 
And therefore infants have a most certain capacity 
and proper disposition to baptism: for sin creeps 
before it can go; and little indecencies are soon 
learned, and malice is before their years, and they 
can do mischief and irregularities betimes; and 
though we know not when, nor how far, they are 
imputed in every month of their lives, yet it is an 
admirable art of the Spirit of grace, to put them 
into a state of pardon, that their remedy may at 
least be as soon as their necessity: and therefore 
Tertullian and Gregory Nazianzen advised the bap- 
tism of children to be at three or four years of age; 
meaning, that they then begin to have little inad- 
vertencies and hasty follies, and actions so evil as 
did need a lavatory. But if baptism hath an in- 
fluence upon sins in the succeeding portions of our 
life, then it is certain, that their being presently 
innocent does not hinder, and ought not to retard, 
the sacrament: and therefore Tertullian’s, “ Quid 
festinat innocens etas ad remissionem peccatorum ?” 
What need innocents hasten to the remission of 
sins?” is soon answered. It is true, they need not 
in respect of any actual sins; for so they are inno- 
cent: but in respect of the evils of their nature 
derived from their original, and in respect of future 
sins in the whole state of their life, it is necessary 
they be put into a state of pardon before they sin; 
because some sin early, some sin later; and there- 
fore, unless they be baptized so early as to prevent 
the first sins, they may chance die in a sin, to a 
pardon of which they have yet derived no title from 
Christ. 

19. Sixthly: The next great effect of baptism 
which children can have, is the spirit of sanctifica- 
tion; and if they can be “ baptized with water and the 
Spirit,” it will be sacrilege to rob them of so holy 
treasures. And concerning this, although it be with 
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them as St. Paul says of heirs, “ The heir, so long 
as he is a child, differeth nothing from a servant, 
though he be lord of all;” and children, although 
they receive the Spirit of promise, and the Spirit of 
grace, yet in respect of actual exercise they differ 
not from them that have them not at all: yet this 
hinders not, but they may have them. For as the 
reasonable soul and all its faculties are in children, 
will and understanding, passions, and powers of 
attraction and propulsion; yet these faculties do 
not operate or come abroad, till time and art, ob- 
servation and experience, have drawn them forth 
into action: so may the Spirit of grace, the principle 
of christian life, be infused, and yet lie without ac- 
tion, till, in its own day, it is drawn forth. For in 
every christian there are three parts concurring to 
his integral constitution, body, and soul, and spirit; 
and all these have their proper activities and times; 
but “ every one in his own order, first that which 
is natural, then that which is spiritual.’ And what 
Aristotle said, ‘‘ A man first lives the life of a plant, 
then of a beast, and lastly of a man,” is true in this 
sense: and the more spiritual the principle is, the 
longer it is before it operates, because more things 
concur to spiritual actions than to natural: and 
these are necessary, and therefore first; the other 
are perfect, and therefore last. And who is he 
that so well understands the philosophy of this 
third principle of a christian’s life, the Spirit, as 
to know how or when it is infused, and how it 
operates in all its periods, and what it is in its 
being and proper nature; and whether it be like 
the soul, or like the faculty, or like a habit; or 
how, or to what purposes, God, in all varieties, does 
dispense it? These are secrets, which none but 
bold people use to decree, and build propositions 
upon their own dreams. That which is certain is, 
That the Spirit is the principle of a new life, or a 
new birth: That baptism is the laver of this new 
birth: That it is the seed of God, and may lie long 
in the furrows before it springs up: That from the 
faculty to the act, the passage is not always sudden 
and quick: That the Spirit is “the earnest of our 
inheritance,” that is, of resurrection to eternal life ; 
which inheritance, because children we hope shall 
have, they cannot be denied to have its seal and 
earnest; that is, if they shall have all, they are not 
to be denied a part. That children have some 
effects of the Spirit, and therefore do receive it, and 
are “baptized with the Spirit,’ and therefore may 
with water; which thing is therefore true and evi- 
dent, because some children are sanctified, as Jere- 
miah and the Baptist, and therefore all may. And 
because all sanctification of persons is an effect of 
the Holy Ghost, there is no peradventure but they, 
that can be sanctified by God, can, in that capacity, 
receive the Holy Ghost. And all the ground of 
dissenting here, is only upon a mistake; because 
infants do no act of holiness, they suppose them in- 
capable of the grace of sanctification. Now sancti- 
fication of children is their adoption to the inheritance 
of sons, their presentation to Christ, their consigna- 
tion to Christ’s service and to resurrection, their 
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being put into a possibility of being saved, their res- 
titution to God’s favour, which naturally, that is, as 
our nature is depraved and punished, they could not 
have. And in short the case is this. Original 
righteousness was in Adam after the manner of na- 
ture, but it was an act or effect of grace; and by it 
men were not made, but born, righteous. The in- 
ferior faculties obeyed the superior, the mind was 
whole and right, and conformable to the Divine 
image, the reason and the will always concurring, 
the will followed reason, and reason followed the 
laws of God;° and so long as a man had not lost 
this, he was pleasing to God, and should have passed 
to amore perfect state. Now because this, if Adam 
had stood, should have been born with every child, 
there was in infants a principle, which was the seed 
of holy life here, and a blessed hereafter; and yet the 
children should have gone in the road of nature 
then as well as now, and the Spirit should have 
operated at nature’s leisure; God, being the giver 
of both, would have made them instrumental to and 
perfective of each other, but not destructive. Now, 
what was lost by AdamP is restored by Christ; the 
same righteousness, only it is not born, but superin- 
duced ; not integral, but interrupted; but such as it 
is, there is no difference, but that the same or the 
like principle may be derived to us from Christ, as 
there should have been from Adam, that is, a prin- 
ciple of obedience, a regularity of faculties, a beauty 
in the soul, and a state of acceptation with God. 
And we see also in men of understanding and rea- 
son, “the Spirit of God dwells in them,” which 
Tatianus describing, uses these words: ἡ δὲ ψυχὴ 
ὥσπερ Evavopa τῆς δυνάμεως ἀυτοῦ [Πνεύματος] κεκ- 
τημένη, “The soul is possessed with sparks, or 
materials, of the power of the Spirit;” and yet it is 
sometimes ineffective and unactive, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, and does no more do its work at all 
times, than the soul does at all times understand. 
Add to this, that if there be in infants naturally an 
evil principle, a proclivity to sin, an ignorance and 
pravity of mind, a disorder of affections, (as ex- 
perience teacheth us there is, and the perpetual 
doctrine of the church, and the universal mischiefs 
issuing from mankind, and the sin of every man, 
does witness too much,) why cannot infants have 
a good principle in them, though it works not till 
its own season, as well as an evil principle? If 
there were not, by nature, some evil principle, it is 
not possible that all the world should choose sin. 
In free agents it was never heard, that all indivi- 
duals loved and chose the same thing, to which they 
were not naturally inclined. Neither do all men 
choose to marry, neither do all choose to abstain; 
and in this instance there is a natural inclination to 
one part. But of all the men and women in the 
world, there is no one that hath never sinned: “ If 
we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us,’’4 said an apostle. Τῇ 
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therefore, nature hath in infants an evil principle, 
which operates when the child can choose, but is 
all the while within the soul; either infants have 
by grace a principle put into them, or else “sin 
abounds, where grace does not super-abound,” ex- 
pressly against the doctrine of the apostle. The 
event of this discourse is, That if infants be capable 
of the Spirit of grace, there is no reason but they 
may and ought to be baptized, as well as men and 
women; unless God had expressly forbidden them, 
which cannot be pretended: and that infants are 
capable of the Spirit of grace, I think is made very 
credible. ‘ Christus infantibus infans factus, sanc- 
tificans infantes,’’ said Ireneus; “ Christ became 
an infant among the infants, and does sanctify in- 
fants : 1 and St. Cyprian affirms, “ Esse apud om- 
nes, sive infantes sive majores natu, unam divini 
muneris equitatem: There is the same dispensation 
of the Divine grace to all alike, to infants as well 
as to men.” And in this royal priesthood, as it is 
in the secular, kings may be anointed in their 
cradles. ‘“ Dat (Deus) sui Spirits occultissimam 
gratiam, quam etiam latenter infundit in parvulis : 5 
God gives the most secret grace of his Spirit, which 
he also secretly infuses into infants.” And if a 
secret infusion be rejected, because it cannot be 
proved at the place and at the instant, many men, 
that hope for heaven, will be very much to seek for 
a proof of their earnest, and need an earnest of 
the earnest. For all that have the Spirit of God, 
cannot in all instants prove it, or certainly know it: 
neither is it defined, by how many indices the Spirit’s 
presence can be proved or signified. And they 
limit the Spirit too much, and understand it too 
little, who take accounts of his secret workings, and 
measure them by the material lines and methods of 
natural and animal effects. And yet, because what- 
soever is holy, is made so by the Holy Spirit, we 
are certain that the children of believing, that is, 
of christian parents, are holy. St. Paul affirmed it, 
and by it hath distinguished ours from the children 
of unbelievers, and our marriages from theirs. And 
because the children of the heathen, when they 
come to choice and reason, may enter into baptism 
and the covenant, if they will; our children have 
no privilege beyond the children of Turks or 
heathens, unless it be in the present capacity, that 
is, either by receiving the Holy Ghost immediately, 
and the promises, or at least having a title to the 
sacrament, and entering by that door. If they have 
the Spirit, nothing can hinder them from a title to 
the water; and if they have onlya title to the water 
of the sacrament, then they shall receive the pro- 
mise of the Holy Spirit, the benefits of the sacra- 
ment: else their privilege is none at all, but a dish 
of cold water, which every village nurse can provide 
for her new-born babe. 

20. But it is in our case, as it was with the Jews’ 
children: our children are a holy seed; for if it 
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were not so with christianity, how could St. Peter 
move the Jews to christianity, by telling them 
“the promise was to them and their children?” 
For if our children be not capable of the Spirit of 
promise and holiness, and yet their children were 
holy, it had been a better argument to have kept 
them in the synagogue, than to have called them to 
the christian church. Either therefore, 1. There 
is some holiness in a reasonable nature, which is 
not from the Spirit of holiness; or else, 2. Our chil- 
dren do receive the Holy Spirit, because they are 
holy; or if they be not holy, they are in worse 
condition under Christ than under Moses: or if 
none of all this be true, then our children are holy 
by having received the Holy Spirit of promise; and, 
consequently, nothing can hinder them from being 
baptized. 

21. And, indeed, if the christian Jews, whose 
children are circumcised, and made partakers of the 
same promises, and title, and inheritance, and sacra- 
ments, which themselves had at their conversion to 
the faith of Christ, had seen their children now 
shut out from these new sacraments, it is not to be 
doubted, but they would have raised a storm greater 
than could easily have been suppressed, since about 
their circumcisions they had raised such tragedies 
and implacable disputations. And there had been 
great reason to look for a storm; for their children 
were circumcised, and if not baptized, then they were 
left under a burden, which their fathers were quit 
of ; for St. Paul said, “" Whosoever is circumcised, is 
a debtor to keep the whole law.’’ These children, 
therefore, that were circumcised, stood obliged, for 
want of baptism, to perform the law of ceremonies, 
to be presented into the temple, to pay their price, 
to be redeemed with silver and gold, to be bound by 
the law of pollutions and carnal ordinances; and 
therefore, if they had been thus left, it would be no 
wonder, if the Jews had complained and made a 
tumult: they used to do it for less matters. 

22. To which let this be added: That the first 
book of the New Testament was not written till 
eight years after Christ’s ascension, and St. Mark’s 
Gospel twelve years. In the mean time, to what 
scriptures did they appeal? By the analogy or pro- 
portion of what writings did they end their questions ? 
Whence did they prove their articles? They only 
appealed to the Old Testament, and only added what 
their Lord superadded. Now, either it must be 
said, that our blessed Lord commanded that infants 
should not be baptized, which is no where pretended ; 
and if it were, cannot at all be proved: or, if by the 
proportion of scriptures they did serve God, and 
preach the religion, it is plain, that by the analogy 
of the Old Testament, that is, of those scriptures by 
which they proved Christ to be come and to have 
suffered, they also approved the baptism of infants, 
or the admitting them to the society of the faithful 
Jews, of which also the church did then principally 
consist. 

23. Seventhly: That baptism, which consigns 
men and women to a blessed resurrection, doth also 
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equally consign infants to it, hath nothing, that I 
know of, pretended against it; there being the same 
signature and the same grace, and in this thing all 
being alike passive, and we no way co-operating to 
the consignation and promise of grace. And infants 
have an equal necessity, as being liable to sickness 
and groaning with as sad accents, and dying sooner 
than men and women, and less able to complain, and 
more apt to be pitied, and broken with the unhappy 
consequents of a short life and a speedy death, “ et 
infelicitate priscorum hominum,” with the infelicity 
and folly of their first parents; and therefore have 
as great need as any: and that is capacity enough 
to receive a remedy for the evil, which was brought 
upon them by the fault of another. 

24. Kighthly: And after all this, if baptism be 
that means, which God hath appointed to save us, it 
were well, if we would do our parts towards infants’ 
final interest: which, whether it depends upon the 
sacrament and its proper grace, we have nothing to 
rely upon but those texts of Scripture, which make 
baptism the ordinary way of entering into the state 
of salvation: save only we are to add this, that be- 
cause of this law, since infants are not personally 
capable, but the church for them, as for all others 
indefinitely, we have reason to believe, that their 
friends’ neglect shall by some way be supplied; but 
hope hath in it nothing beyond a probability. This 
we may be certain of, that naturally we cannot be 
heirs of salvation, for “ by nature we are children of 
wrath ;” and therefore an eternal separation from 
God is an infallible consequent to our evil nature: 
either, therefore, children must be put into the 
state of grace, or they shall dwell for ever where 
God’s face does never shine. Now there are but two 
ways of being put into the state of grace and salva- 
tion, the inward by the Spirit, and the outward by 
water; which regularly are together. If they be 
renewed by the Spirit, “what hinders them to be 
baptized, who receive the Holy Ghost as well as we ?” 
If they are not capable of the Spirit, they are capa- 
ble of water; and if of neither, where is their title 
to heaven,' which is neither internal nor external, 
neither spiritual nor sacramental, neither secret nor 
manifest, neither natural nor gracious, neither origi- 
nal nor derivative ? And well may we lament the 
death of poor babes, that are ἄβαπτοι, concerning 
whom, if we neglect what is regularly prescribed to 
all that enter heaven, without any difference ex- 
pressed or case reserved, we have no reason to be 
comforted over our dead children, but may “ weep 
as they that have no hope.” We may hope when 
our neglect was not the hinderance, because God 
hath wholly taken the matter into his own hand, 
and then it cannot miscarry; and though we know 
nothing of the children, yet we know much of God’s 
goodness: but when God hath permitted it to us, 
that is, offered and permitted children to our ministry, 
whatever happens to the innocents, we may well. 
fear, lest God will require the souls at our hands: 
and we cannot be otherwise secure, but that it will 
be said concerning our children, which St. Ambrose 
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used in a case like this: “ Anima illa potuit salva 
fieri, si habuisset purgationem ἃ This soul might 
have gone to God, if it had been purified and 
washed.” We know God is good, infinitely good ; 
but we knowit is not at all good to tempt his good- 
ness: and he tempts him that leaves the usual 
way, and pretends it is not made for him, and yet 
hopes to be at his journey’s end, or expects to meet 
his child in heaven, when himself shuts that door 
against him, which, for aught he knows, is the only 
one that stands open. St. Austin was severe in 
this question against unbaptized infants; therefore 
he is called, “durus pater infantum;” though I 
know not why the original of that opinion should 
be attributed to him, since St. Ambrose said the 
same before him, as appears in his words before 
quoted. 

25. And now that I have enumerated the bless- 
ings which are consequent to baptism, and have 
also made apparent, that infants can receive these 
blessings, I suppose I need not use any other per- 
suasions to bring children to baptism. If it be cer- 
tain they may receive these good things by it, it is 
certain they are not to be hindered of them, without 
the greatest impiety, and sacrilege, and uncharitable- 
ness in the world. Nay, if it be only probable that 
they receive these blessings, or if it be but possible 
they may, nay, unless it be impossible they should, 
and so declared by revelation or demonstratively 
certain; it were intolerable unkindness and injustice 
to our pretty innocents to let their crying be un- 
pitied, and their natural misery eternally irremedi- 
able, and their sorrows without remedy, and their 
souls no more capable of relief than their bodies of 
physic, and their death left with the sting in, and 
their souls without spirits to go to God, and no 
angel-guardian to be assigned them in the assem- 
blies of the faithful, and they not to be reckoned in 
the accounts of God and God’s church. All these 
are sad stories. 

26. There are in Scripture very many other pro- 
babilities to persuade the baptism of infants ; but 
because the places admit of divers interpretations, 
the arguments have so many diminutions, and the 
certainty that is in them is too fine for easy under- 
standings, I have chosen to build the ancient doc- 
trines upon such principles, which are more easy and 
certain, and have not been yet sullied and rifled with 
the contentions of an adversary. This only I shall 
observe, that the words of our blessed Lord, “‘ Unless 
a man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ cannot be ex- 
pounded to the exclusion of children, but the same 
expositions will also make baptism not necessary 
for men: for if they be both necessary ingredients, 
water and the Spirit, then let us provide water, and 
God will provide the Spirit; if we bring wood to 
the sacrifice, he will provide a lamb. And if they 
signify distinctly, one is ordinarily as necessary as 
the other; and then infants must be baptized, or not 
be saved. But if one be exegetical and explicative 
of the other, and by “ water and the Spirit” is meant 
only the purification of the Spirit, then where is the 
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necessity of baptism for men? It will be, as the other 
sacrament, at most but highly convenient, not simply 
necessary ; and all the other places will easily be 
answered, if this be avoided. But, however, these 
words being spoken in so decretory a manner, are 
to be used with fear and reverence; and we must 
be infallibly sure, by some certain infallible argu- 
ments, that infants ought not to be baptized, or we 
ought to fear concerning the effect of these decretory 
words. I shall only add two things, by way of 
corollary to this discourse. i 

27. That the church of God, ever since her num- 
bers were full, hath, for very many ages, consisted 
almost wholly of assemblies of them, who have been 
baptized in their infancy : and although, in the first 
eallings of the gentiles, the chiefest and most fre- 
quent baptisms were of converted and repenting 
persons and believers; yet, from the beginning also, 
the church hath baptized the infants of christian 
parents; according to the prophecy of Isaiah: 
“Behold, I will lift up my hands to the gentiles, 
and set up a standard to the people; and they shall 
bring thy sons in their arms, and thy daughters 
shall be carried upon their shoulders.”* Concerning 
which 1 shall not only bring the testimonies of the 
matter of fact, but either a report of an apostolical 
tradition, or some argument from the fathers, which 
will make their testimony more effectual in all that 
shall relate to the question. 

28. The author of the book of ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, attributed to St. Denis the Areopagite, takes 
notice, that certain unholy persons and enemies to 
the christian religion think it a ridiculous thing, 
that infants, who as yet cannot understand the 
Divine mysteries, should be partakers of the sacra- 
ments; and that professions and abrenunciations 
should be made by others for them and in their 
names. He answers, that “ Holy men, governors 
of churches, have so taught, having received a tra- 
dition from their fathers and elders in Christ.” By 
which answer of his, as it appears that he himself 
was later than the Areopagite; so it is so early by 
him affirmed, that even then there was an ancient 
tradition for the baptism of infants, and the use of 
godfathers in the ministry of the sacrament. Con- 
cerning which, it having been so ancient a constitu- 
tion of the church, it were well if men would rather 
humbly and modestly observe, than, like scorners, 
deride it; in which they show their own folly, as 
well as immodesty. For what indecency or incon- 
gruity is it, that our parents, natural or spiritual, 
should stipulate for us, when it is agreeable to the 
practice of all the laws and transactions of the 
world, an effect of the communion of saints, and of 
christian economy? For why may not infants be 
stipulated for, as well as we? All were included in 
the stipulation made with Adam; he made a losing 
bargain for himself, and we smarted for his folly: 
and if the faults of parents, and kings, and relatives, do 
bring evil upon their children, and subjects, and cor- 
relatives, it is but equal, that our children may have 
benefit also by our charity and piety. But concern- 
ing making an agreement for them, we find that God 
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was confident concerning Abraham, that “ he would 
teach his children:”’ and there is no doubt but 
parents have great power, by strict education and 
prudent discipline, to efform the minds of their 
children to virtue. Joshua did expressly undertake 
for his household: “ I and my house will serve the 
Lord.” And for children we may better do it, 
because, till they are of perfect choice, no govern- 
ment in the world is so great as that of parents over 
their children, in that which can concern the parts 
of this question; for they rule over their under- 
standings, and children know nothing but what they 
are told, and they believe it infinitely. And it is a 
rare art of the Spirit, to engage parents to bring 
them up well, “in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord;” and they are persons obliged by a su- 
perinduced band; they are to give them instructions 
and holy principles, as they give them meat. And 
it is certain, that parents may better stipulate for 
their children, than the church can for men and 
women: for they may be present impostors and 
hypocrites, as the church story tells of some, and 
consequently are παραβαπτίσται, not really con- 
verted, and ineffectually baptized; and, the next 
day, they may change their resolution, and grow 
weary of their vow. And that is the most that 
children can do, when they come to age; and it is 
very much in the parents, whether the children 
shall do any such thing or no. 
———_—_—— purus et insons 
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Circum doctores aderat. Quid multa? pudicum 

(Qui primus virtutis honos) servavit ab omni 

Non solim facto, vertim opprobrio quoque turpi: 

—— ob hoc nune 
Laus illi debetur, et 4 me gratia major.¥ 


For education can introduce a habit and a second 
nature, against which children cannot kick, unless 
they do some violence to themselves and their in- 
clinations. And although it fails too often whenever 
it fails, yet we pronounce prudently concerning 
future things, when we have a less influence into 
the event than in the present case, (and, therefore, 
are more unapt persons to stipulate,) and less reason 
in the thing itself (and therefore have not so much 
reason to be confident). Is not the greatest pru- 
dence of generals instanced in their foreseeing 
future events, and guessing at the designs of their 
enemies ? concerning which they have less reason 
to be confident, than parents of their children’s 
belief of the christian creed. To which I add 
this consideration: That parents or godfathers may 
therefore safely and prudently promise, that their 
children shall be of the christian faith; because we 
not only see millions of men and women, who 
believe the whole creed only upon the stock of 
their education, but there are none that ever do 
renounce the faith of their country and breeding, 
unless they be violently tempted by interest or 
weakness, antecedent or consequent. He that sces 
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all men almost to be christians, because they are 
bid to be so, needs not question the fittingness of 
godfathers promising in behalf of the children, for 
whom they answer. 

29. And however the matter be for godfathers, 
yet the tradition of baptizing infants passed through 
the hands of Irenaeus: “ Omnem etatem sanctifi- 
cans per illam que ad ipsam erat similitudinem. 
Omnes enim venit per semetipsum salvare, omnes, 
inquam, qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, infantes, 
et parvulos, et pueros, et juvenes, et seniores. Ideo 
per omnem venit «tatem, et infantibus infans factus, 
sanctificans infantes; in parvulis parvulus,”* &c. 
“ Christ did sanctify every age by his own suscep- 
tion of it, and similitude to it. For he came to 
save all men by himself; I say, all who by him are 
born again unto God, infants, and children, and boys, 
and young men, and old men. He was made an 
infant to infants, sanctifying infants; a little one to 
the little ones,” &c. And Origenis express: “ Ec- 
clesia traditionem ab apostolis suscepit etiam par- 
vulis dare baptismum ;* The church hath received a 
tradition from the apostles, to give baptism to chil- 
dren.” And St. Cyprian, in his epistle to Fidus, 
gives account of this article; for being questioned 
by some less skilful persons, whether it were lawful 
to baptize children before the eighth day, he gives 
account of the whole question: and a whole council 
of sixty-six bishops, upon very good reason, decreed, 
that their baptism should at no hand be deferred; 
though whether six, or eight, or ten days, was no 
matter, so there be no danger or present necessity. 
The whole epistle is worth the reading. 

30. But besides these authorities of such, who 
writ before the starting of the Pelagian questions, 
it will not be useless to bring the discourses of them 
and others, I mean the reason upon which the church 
did it both before and after. 

31. Treneus’s argument was this :? Christ took 
upon him our nature, to sanctify and to save it; and 
passed through the several periods of it, even unto 
death, which is the symbol and effect of old age ; 
and therefore it is certain he did sanctify all the 
periods of it: and why should he be an infant, but 
that infants should receive the crown of their age, 
the purification of their stained nature, the sanctifi- 
cation of their persons, and the saving of their souls 
by their infant Lord and elder Brother ? 

32. Omnis enim anima eousque in Adam censetur, 
donec in Christo recenseatur; tamdiu immunda, 
quamdiu recenseatur :’”» Every soul is accounted in 
Adam, till it be new accounted in Christ; and so 
long as it is accounted in Adam, so long it is un- 
clean; and we know, “ no unclean thing can enter 
into heaven ;”” and therefore our Lord hath defined 
it, “ Unless ye be born of water and the Spirit, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven;” that is, 
ye cannot be holy. It was the argument of Tertul- 
lian:¢° which the rather is to be received, because 
he was one less favourable to the custom of the 
church, in his time, of baptizing infants, which cus- 
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tom he noted and acknowledged, and hath also, in 
the preceding discourse, fairly proved. And indeed, 
(that St. Cyprian? may superadd his symbol,) 
“ς God, who is no accepter of persons, will also be 
no accepter of ages. For if to the greatest delin- 
quents, sinning long before against God, remission of 
sins be given, when afterwards they believe, and 
from baptism and from grace no man is forbidden ; 
how much more ought not an infant be forbidden, 
who, being new born, hath sinned nothing, save only 
that being in the flesh, born of Adam, in his first 
birth he hath contracted the contagion of an old 
death ! who therefore comes the easier to obtain re- 
mission of sins, because to him are forgiven not his 
own, but the sins of another man. None ought to 
be driven from baptism and the grace of God, who 
is merciful, and gentle, and pious unto all; and 
therefore much less infants, who more deserve our 
aid, and more need the Divine mercy, because, in 
the first beginning of their birth, crying and weep- 
ing, they can do nothing but call for mercy and re- 
lief.” “ For this reason it was,” saith Origen,° 
“that they, to whom the secrets of the Divine mys- 
teries were committed, did baptize their infants, be- 
cause there were born with them the impurities 
of sin,” which did need material ablution, as a sa- 
crament of spiritual purification. For that it may 
appear, that our sins have a proper analogy to this 
sacrament, the body itselfis called the “body of sin :” 
and therefore the washing of the body is not inef- 
fectual towards the great work of pardon and aboli- 
tion. Indeed, after this ablution there remains con- 
cupiscence, or the material part of our misery and 
sin; for Christ, by his death, only took away that 
which, when he did die for us, he bare in his own 
body upon the tree. Now Christ only bare the 
punishment of our sin, and therefore we shall not die 
for it; but the material part of the sin Christ bare 
not: sin could not come so near him; it might make 
him sick and die, but not disordered and stained. 
He was pure from original and actual sins; and 
therefore that remains in the body, though the guilt 
and punishment be taken off, and changed into ad- 
vantages and grace; and the actual are relieved by 
the Spirit of grace descending afterwards upon the 
church, and sent by our Lord to the same purpose. 
33. But it is not rationally to be answered what 
St. Ambrose says,! “ Quia omnis peccato obnoxia, 
ideo omnis «tas sacramento idonea:” for it were 
strange that sin and misery should seize upon the 
innocent and most unconsenting persons; and that 
they only should be left without a sacrament, and an 
instrument of expiation. And although they cannot 
consent to the present susception, yet neither do 
they refuse; and yet they consent as much to the 


grace of the sacrament as to the prevarication of: 


Adam; and because they suffer under this, it were 

but reason they should be relieved by that. And 

“it were better,’ as Gregory Nazianzen affirms,’ 
aS, Cyprian, ep. ad Fidum. 


© Origen, lib. v. ad Rom. ec. 6. 
f S. Ambros. de Abraham. Patriar. lib. 11. c. 1]. 


& Greg. Naz. Κρεῖσσον yap ἀναισθήτως ἀγιασθῆναι, ἢ 
gee ἀσφράγιστα καὶ ἀτέλεστα.--Οταί. xl. in 
apt. 
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“ that they should be consigned and sanctified with- 
out their own knowledge, than to die without their 
being sanctified ;” for so it happened to the circum- 
cised babes of Israel: and if the conspersion and 
washing the door-posts with the blood of a lamb did 
sacramentally preserve all the first-born of Goshen; 
it cannot be thought impossible or unreasonable, 
that the want of understanding in children should 
hinder them from the blessing of a sacrament, and 
from being redeemed and washed with the blood of 
the Holy Lamb, “ who was slain for all from the 
beginning of the world.” 

34. After all this, it is not inconsiderable, that we 
say the church hath great power and authority about 
the sacraments: which is observable in many in- 
stances. She appointed what persons she pleased, 
and in equal power made an unequal dispensation 
and ministry. The apostles first dispensed all 
things, and then they left off exterior ministries to 
attend to “ the word of God and prayer :” and St. 
Paul accounted it no part of his office to baptize, 
when he had been separated by imposition of hands 
at Antioch to the work of preaching and greater 
ministries; and accounted that act of the church the 
act of Christ, saying, “ Christ sent me not to bap- 
tize, but to preach the gospel.” They used various 
forms in the ministration of baptism; sometimes 
baptizing “ in the name of Christ,” sometimes ex- 
pressly invocating the holy and ever-blessed Trinity ; 
one while, “I baptize thee,” as in the Latin church, 
but in the Greek, “ Let the servant of Christ be 
baptized.” And, in all ecclesiastical ministries, the - 
church invented the forms, and in most things hath 
often changed them, as in absolution, excommunica- 
tion. And sometimes they baptized people under 
their profession of repentance, and then taught 
them; as it happened to the gaoler and his 
family ; in whose case there was no explicit faith 
aforehand in the mysteries of religion, so far as ap- 
pears; and yet he, and not only he, but all his 
house, were baptized at that hour of the night when 
the earthquake was terrible, and the fear was preg- 
nant upon them; and this upon their master’s ac- 
count, as it is likely: but others were baptized in 
the conditions of a previous faith, and a new-begun 
repentance." They baptized in rivers or in lava- 
tories, by dipping or by sprinkling: for so we find 
that St. Laurence did, as he went to martyrdom ; 
and so the church did sometimes to clinics; and so 
itis highly convenient to be done in northern coun- 
tries; according to the prophecy of Isaiah,' “ So 
shall he sprinkle many nations,” according as the 
typical expiations among the Jews were usually by 
sprinkling. And itis fairly relative to the mystery, 
to the “ sprinkling with the blood of Christ,’’* and 
the watering of the furrows of our souls with the 
dew of heaven, to make them to bring forth fruit 
unto the Spirit and unto holiness.! The church 
sometimes dipt the catechumen three times, some- 


h Non ut delinquere desinant, sed quia desierunt, as Tertul. 
phraseth it. 

i Tsaiah li. 15. k ] Peter i. 2. 

1 Aqua refectionis, et baptismi lavacrum, quo anima sterilis 
ariditate peccati ad bonos fructus inferendos divinis muneribus 
irrigatur,—C assIoDoR. τη. xxill. ps. 2. 
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times but once." Some churches use fire in their 
baptisms; so do the Ethiopians; and the custom 
was ancient in some places. And so in the other 
sacrament: sometimes they stood, and sometimes 
kneeled; and sometimes received it in the mouth, 
and sometimes in the hand; one while in leavened, 
another while in unleavened bread: sometimes the 
wine and water were mingled, sometimes they were 
pure ; and they admitted some persons to it some- 
times, which at other times they rejected: some- 
times the consecration was made by one form, 
sometimes by another: and, to conclude, sometimes 
it was given to infants, sometimes not. And she 
had power so to do; for in all things, where there 
was not a commandment of Christ, expressed or im- 
plied in the nature and in the end of the institution, 
the church had power to alter the particulars as 
was most expedient, or conducing to edification. 
And although the after-ages of the church, which 
refused to communicate infants, have found some 
little things against the lawfulness, and those ages 
that used it found out some pretences for its neces- 
sity; yet both the one and the other had liberty to 
follow their own necessities, so in all things they 
followed Christ. Certainly there is infinitely more 
reason, why infants may be communicated, than why 
they may not be baptized. And, that this discourse 
may revert to its first intention, although there is 
no record extant of any church in the world, which, 
from the apostles’ days inclusively to this very day, 
ever refused to baptize their children; yet if they 
had upon any present reason, they might also change 
their practice, when the reason should be changed: 
and therefore, if there were nothing else in it, yet 
the universal practice of all churches, in all ages, is 
abundantly sufficient to determine us, and to legiti- 
mate the practice, since Christ hath not forbidden it. 
It is a sufficient confutation to disagreeing people, 
to use the words of St. Paul, ‘‘ We have no such cus- 
tom, nor the churches of God,” to suffer children to 
be strangers from the covenant of promise, till they 
shall enter into it as Jews or Turks may enter; that 
is, by choice and disputation. But although this 
alone, to modest and obedient, that is, to christian 
spirits, be sufficient ; yet this is more than the ques- 
tion did need: it can stand upon its proper foundation. 

“‘Quicunque parvulos recentes ab uteris matrum 
baptizandos negat, anathema esto." He that refuseth 
to baptize his infants, shall be in danger of the council.” 


THE PRAYER. 


O holy and eternal Jesus, who, in thine own person, 
wert pleased to sanctify the waters of baptism, 
and, by thy institution and commandment, didst 
make them effectual to excellent purposes of grace 
and remedy; be pleased to verify the holy effects 
of baptism to me and all thy servants, whose 
names are dedicated to thee in an early and time- 
ly presentation, and enable us with thy grace to 


verify all our promises, by which we were bound. 


then, when thou didst first make us thy own por- 
™ "Evo. ota τα τῶν σφραγισαμένων κατεσημήναντο, 
dixit Heracleon apud Clem. Alex. " Conc. Milevit. can. 2. 

@ Hane orationem transcripsit et transmisit eruditissimus 
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tion and relatives in the consummation of a holy 
covenant. Ο be pleased to pardon all those inde- 
cencies and unhandsome interruptions of that 
state of favour, in which thou didst plant us by 
thy grace, and admit us by the gates of baptism : 
and let that Spirit, which moved upon those holy 
waters, never be absent from us, but call upon us, 
and invite us, by a perpetual argument and daily 
solicitations and inducements to holiness; that we 
may never return to the filthiness of sin, but, by 
the answer of a good conscience, may please thee, 
and glorify thy name, and do honour to thy reli- 
gion and institution in this world, and may receive 
the blessings and the rewards of it in the world to 
come, being presented to thee pure and spotless in 
the day of thy power, when thou shalt lead thy 
church toa kingdom and endless glories. Amen. 


APPENDIX AD SECT. IX. No. 3. OF JESUS 
BEING BAPTIZED. 


Christ’s Prayer at his Baptism? 
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Christ’s Prayer at his Baptism. 


O Father, according to the good pleasure of thy 
will, 1 am made a man; and from the time, in 
which I was born of a virgin, unto this day, I 
have finished those things which are agreeing to 
the nature of man; and, with due observance, 
have performed all thy commandments, the mys- 
teries and types of the law: and now truly I am 
baptized; and so have I ordained baptism, that 
from thence, as from the place of spiritual birth, 
the regeneration of men may be accomplished : 
and as John was the last of the legal priests, so 
am I the first of the evangelical. Thou therefore, 
O Father, by the mediation of my prayer, open 
the heavens, and from thence send thy Holy 
Spirit upon this womb of baptism; that as he 
did untie the womb of the virgin, and thence form 
me, so also he would loose this baptismal womb, 
and so sanctify it unto men, that from thence new 
men may be begotten, who may become thy sons, 
and my brethren, and heirs of thy kingdom. 
And what the priests under the law, until John, 
could not do, grant unto the priests of the New 
Testament, (whose chief I am in the oblation of 
this prayer,) that whensoever they shall celebrate 
baptism, or pour forth prayers unto thee, as the 
Holy Spirit is seen with me in open vision, so 
also it may be made manifest, that the same 
Spirit will adjoin himself in their society a more 
secret way, and will by them perform the minis- 
tries of the New Testament, for which I am made 
aman; and as the high priest, I do offer these 
prayers in thy sight. 


This prayer was transcribed out of the Syriac 
Catena, upon the third chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
and is, by the author of that Catena, reported to 
have been made by our blessed Saviour immediately 
before the opening of the heavens at his baptism : 
and that the Holy Spirit did descend upon, him 
while he was thus praying: and for it he cites the 
authority of St. Philoxenus. I cannot but foresee, that 
there is one clause in it, which will be used as an 
objection against the authority of this prayer ; viz. 
“as John was the last of the legal priests ;’’ for he 
was no priest at all, nor ever officiated in the temple, 
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orat the Mosaic rites. But this is nothing: because, 
that the Baptist was of the family of the priests, 
his father Zachary is a demonstration ; that he did 
not officiate, his being employed in another ministry 
is a sufficient answer; that he was the last of the 
priests is to be understood in this sense, that he was 
the period of the law, the common term between 
the law and the gospel: by him the gospel was first 
preached solemnly, and therefore in him the law 
first ended. And ashe was the last of the prophets, 
so he was the last of the priests: not but that, after 
him, many had the gift of prophecy, and some did 
officiate in the Mosaical priesthood; but that his 
office put the first period to the solemnity of Moses’s 
law; that is, at him the dispensation evangelical did 
first enter. 

That the ministers of the gospel are here called 
priests, ought not tobe a prejudice against this prayer 
in the persuasions ofany men; because it was usual 
with our blessed Saviour to retain the words of the 
Jews, his countrymen, before whom he spake, that 
they might, by words to which they were used, be 
instructed in the notice of persons and things, offices 
and ministries evangelical, which afterwards were 
to be represented under other, that is, under their 
proper names. 

And now all that I shall say of it is this: 1. That 
it is not unlikely but our blessed Saviour prayed, 
when he was baptized, and when the Holy Ghost 
descended upon him; not only because it was an 
employment symbolical to the grace he was to re- 
ceive, but also to become to us a precedent by what 
means we are to receive the Holy Spirit of God, 
2. That it is very likely our blessed Lord would 
consecrate the waters of baptism to those mysterious 
ends whither he designed them, as well as the bread 
and chalice of the holy supper. 3. That it is most 
likely the Easterlings did preserve a record of many 
words and actions of the holy Jesus, which are not 
transmitted tous. 4. It is certain that our blessed 
Lord did do and say many more things than are in 
the holy Scriptures; and that this was one of them, 
we have the credit of this ancient author, and the 
authority of St. Philoxenus. However, it is much 
better to make such good use of it asthe matter and 
piety of the prayer will minister, than to quarrel at 
it by the imperfection of uncertain conjectures. 
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BEGINNING AT THE TIME OF HIS FIRST MIRACLE, UNTIL THE SECOND YEAR 
OF HIS PREACHING. 


TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE AND EXCELLENT LADY, 


THE 


LADY MARY, 


COUNTESS DOWAGER OF NORTHAMPTON. 


I am now to present to your Honour part of that production, of which your great love to sanctity was 
parent; and which was partly designed to satisfy those great appetites to virtue, which have made you 
hugely apprehensive and forward to entertain any instrument, whereby you may grow and increase in the 
service of God, and the communion and charities of holy people. Your Honour best knows, in what soil 
the first design of these papers grew; and, but that the excellent personage who was their first root, is 
transplanted for a time, that he might not have his righteous soul vexed with the impurer conversation of 
ill-minded men, I am confident you would have received the fruits of his abode to more excellent pur- 
poses. But because he was pleased to leave the managing of this to me, I hope your Honour will, for 
his sake, entertain what that rare person “conceived,” though I was left to the pains and danger of 
“ bringing forth ;” and that it may dwell with you for its first relation, rather than be rejected for its 
appendant imperfections, which it contracted not in the fountain, but in the channels of its progress and 
emanation. Madam, I shall beg of God that your Honour may receive as great increment of piety and 
ghostly strength in the reading this book, as I receive honour if you shall be pleased to accept and own 


this as a confession of your great worthiness, and a testimony of the service, which ought to be paid to 
your Honour, by, 
Mapa, 


Your Honour’s most humble 
And most obliged Servant, 
JER. TAYLOR. 
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PART II. 


BEGINNING AT THE TIME OF HIS FIRST MIRACLE, UNTIL THE SECOND YEAR 
OF HIS PREACHING. 


SECTION X. 


Of the first Manifestation of J esus, by the Testi- 
mony of John, and a Miracle. 


1. Arrer that the Baptist, by a sign from hea- 
ven, was confirmed in spirit and understanding that 
Jesus was the Messias, he immediately published 
to the Jews what God had manifested to him; and 
first to the priests and Levites, sent in legation from 
the sanhedrim, he professed indefinitely, in answer 
to their question, that himself was “not the Christ, 
nor Elias, nor that Prophet,’ whom they, by a 
special tradition, did expect to be revealed, they 
knew not when. And concerning himself defi- 
nitely he said nothing, but that he was “ the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the 
way of the Lord.” He it was who was then 
“amongst them,” but “not known,” a person of 
great dignity, to whom the Baptist was “not wor- 
thy” to do the office of the lowest ministry, ‘“ who, 
coming after John, was preferred far before him,” ἃ 
who was to increase, and the Baptist was to de- 
crease, who did “baptize with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.’’° 

2. This was the character of his personal prero- 
gatives; but as yet no demonstration was made of 
his person, till after the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon Jesus, and then whenever the Baptist saw 
Jesus, he points him out with his finger, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of 
the world; this is he.’”¢ Thenhe shows him to An- 
drew, Simon Peter’s brother, with the same de- 
signation, and to another disciple with him, “ who 
both followed Jesus, and abode with him all night:’’® 
Andrew brings his brother Simon with him, and 
then Christ changes his name from Simon to Peter, 
or Cephas, which signifies a stone. Then Jesus 
himself finds out Philip of Bethsaida, and bade 
him follow him; and Philip finds out Nathanael, 
and calls him to see. Thus persons bred in a dark 
cell, upon their first ascent to the chambers of light, 
all run staring upon the beauties of the sun, and 
call the partners of their darkness to communicate 
in their new and stranger revelation. 

3. When Nathanael was come to Jesus, Christ 
saw his heart, and gave him a testimony to be truly 
honest, and full of holy simplicity, “ a true Israelite, 
without guile.” And Nathanael, being overjoyed 
that he had found the Messias, believing out of 


4 John i. 15, 20, 21, 23, 26, 27, 30. 

¢ Matt. iii. 11. ἃ John i. 29, 36. 

f S. Aug. tra. xvii. c. 1. in Joan. 

* Hujusmodi fuerunt modesta illa Sertorii convivia que 
escripsit Plutarchus.—GavupEnrT. Brixian. 
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| love, and loving by reason of his joy, and no sus- 
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picion, took that for a proof and verification of his 
person, which was very insufficient to confirm a 
doubt, or ratify a probability: but so we believe a 
story which we love, taking probabilities for demon- 
strations, and casual accidents for probabilities, and 
any thing creates vehement presumptions; in which 
cases our guides are not our knowing faculties, but 
our affections; and if they be holy, God guides 
them into the right persuasions, as he does little 
birds to make rare nests, though they understand 
not the mystery of operation, nor the design and 
purpose of the action. 

4. But Jesus took his will and forwardness of 
affections in so good part, that he promised him 
greater things; and this gave occasion to the first 
prophecy which was made by Jesus. For “ Jesus 
said unto him, Because I said I saw thee under the 
fig-tree, believest thou? Thou shalt see greater 
things than these :” and then he prophesied, that 
he should see “ heaven open, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man.’ 
But, being a doctor of the law, Christ chose him not 
at all to the college of apostles.‘ 

5. Much about the same time, there happened 
to be a marriage in Cana of Galilee, in the vicinage 
of his dwelling, where John the evangelist is, by 
some, supposed to have been the bridegroom; (but 
of this there is no certainty;) and thither Jesus 
being, with his mother, invited, he went to do civility 
to the persons espoused, and to do honour to the 
holy rite of marriage. The persons then married 
were but of indifferent fortunes, richer in love of 
neighbours than in the fulness of rich possessions ; 
they had more company than wine. For the master 
of the feast (whom, according to the order and piety 
of the nation, they chose from the order of priests, to 
be the president of the feast,£ by the reverence of his 
person to restrain all inordination, by his discretion 
to govern and order the circumstances, by his reli- 
gious knowledge to direct the solemnities of mar- 
riage, and to retain all the persons and actions in 
the bounds of prudence and modesty) complained to 
the bridegroom that the guests wanted wine. . 

6. As soonas the holy Virgin-mother had notice 
of the want, out of charity, that uses to be employed 
in supplying even the minutest and smallest articles 
of necessity, as well as the clamorous importunity of 
extremities and great indigences, she complained to 
her son by an indefinite address; not desiring him 


Δεῖπνα πολλὴν ἔχοντα αἰδῶ καὶ κόσμον" οὐδὲ ὁρᾷν TL τῶν 
αἰσχρῶν ὄυτε ἀκούειν ὑπομένοντος" ἀλλὰ καὶ τοὺς συνόντας 
ἐυτάκτοις καὶ ἀνυβρίστοις παιδείαις χρῆσθαι καὶ φιλοφροσύ- 
vats é0iGovtos.—PLUvt. in Sertor. 
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to make supply, for she knew not how he should ; 
but either, out of an habitual commiseration, she 
complained without hoping for remedy, or else she 
looked on him, who was the fountain of holiness and 
of plenty, as expecting a derivation from him, either 
of discourses or miracles. But “ Jesus answered 
her, Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine 
hour is not yet come.” By this answer intending 
no denial to the purpose of his mother’s intimation, 
to whom he always bore a religious and pious rever- 
ence; but to signify, that he was not yet entered into 
his period and years of miracles; and when he did, 
it must be not for respect of kindred or civil rela- 
tions, but as it is a derivation of power from above, 
so it must be in pursuit of that service and design, 
which he had received in charge together with his 
power. 

7. And so his mother understood him, giving ex- 
press charge to the ministers to do whatsoever he 
commanded. Jesus, therefore, bade them “ fill the 
water-pots,” which stood there for the use of fre- 
quent washings, which the Jews did use in all 
public meetings, for fear of touching pollutions, or 
contracting legal impurities: which they did with a 
curiousness next to superstition, washing the very 
beds and tables used at their feasts. The ministers 
“ filled them to the brim;” and, as they were com- 
manded, “ drew out, and bare unto the governor of 
the feast,’ who “ knew not of it,” till the miracle 
grew public, and like light, showed itself; for while 
they wondered at the economy of that feast, in 
“ keeping the best wine till the last,” it grew appa- 
rent, that he who was the Lord of the creatures, 
who, in their first seeds, have an obediential capa- 
city to’ receive the impresses of what forms he 
pleases to imprint, could give new natures and _pro- 
duce new qualities in that subject, in which he 
chooses to glorify his Son. 

8. “ This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee.” For all those miracles, which 
are reported to be done by Christ in his infancy, 
and interval of his younger years, are apocryphal 
and spurious, feigned by trifling understandings, 
(who think to serve God with a well-meant lie,) 
and promoted by the credulity of such persons, in 
whose hearts easiness, folly, and credulity are 
bound up, and tied fast with silken thread, and easy 
softnesses of religious affections, not made severe 
by the rigours of wisdom and experience. This 
first miracle “ manifested his glory, and his disci- 
ples believed in him.” 


Ad SECTION X. 


Considerations touching the Vocation of five Dis- 
ciples, and of the first miracle of Jesus, done at 
Cana in Galilee. 


1. As soon as ever John the Baptist was taught, 
by the descent of the Holy Spirit, that this was 
Jesus, he instantly preaches him to all that came 
near him. For the Holy Ghost was his commission 


and instruction; and now he was a minister evan- 
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gelical, and taught all those that have the honour 
to be servants in so sacred employment, that they 
must not go till they be sent, nor speak till they be 
instructed, nor yet hold their peace when their 
commission is signed by the consignation of the 
Spirit in ordinary ministry. For “all power and 
all wisdom is from above,” and in spiritual minis- 
trations is a direct emanation from the Holy Spirit : 
that as no man is fit to speak the mysteries of 
godliness, be his person never so holy, unless he 
derive wisdom in order to such ministries; so, be 
he never so instructed by the assistance of art or 
infused knowledge, yet, unless he also have derived 
power as well as skill, authority as well as know- 
ledge, from the same Spirit, he is not enabled to 
minister in public in ordinary ministrations. The 
Baptist was sent by a prime designation, “ to pre- 
pare the way to Jesus,” and was instructed be the 
same Spirit, which had sanctified or consecrated 
him in his mother’s womb to this holy purpose. 

2. When the Baptist had showed Jesus to An- 
drew and another disciple, they immediately followed 
him, with the distances and fears of the first approach, 
and the infirmities of new converts; but Jesus see- 
ing them follow their first light, invited them to see 
the Sun: for God loves to cherish infants in grace; 
and having sown the immortal seed in their hearts, 
if it takes root downwards, and springs out into the 
verdure of a leaf, he still waters it with the gentle 
rain of the Holy Spirit, in graces and new assistances, 
till it brings forth the fruits of a holy conversation, 
And God, who knows that infants have need of 
pleasant, and gentle, and frequent nutriment, hath 
given to them this comfort, that himself will take 
care of their first beginnings, and improve them to 
the strength of men, and give- them the strengths 
of nature, and the wisdom of the Spirit, which en- 
noble men to excellencies and perfections. By the 
preaching of the Baptist they were brought to seek 
for Christ: and when they did, Christ found them, 
and brought them home, and made them “ stay all 
night with him ;”’ which was more favour than they 
looked for. For so God usually dispenses his mer- 
cies, that they may run over our thoughts and ex- 
pectations, and they are given in no proportion to 
us, but according to God’s measures; he considering 
not what we are worthy of, but what is fit for him 
to give; he only requiring of us capacities to receive 
his favour, and fair reception and entertainment of 
his graces. 

3. When Andrew had found Jesus, he calls his 
brother Simon to be partaker of his joys, which (as 
it happens in accidents of greatest pleasure) cannot 
be contained within the limits of the possessor’s 
thoughts. But this calling of Peter was not to a 
beholding, but to a participation of his felicities ; 
for he is strangely covetous, who would enjoy the 
sun, or the air, or the sea, alone: here was treasure 
for him and all the world; and, by lighting his 
brother Simon’s taper, he made his own light the 
greater and more glorious. And this is the nature 
of grace, to be diffusive of its own excellencies ; 
for here no envy can inhabit: the proper and per- 
sonal ends of holy persons, in the contract and 
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transmissions of grace, are increased by the partici- 
pation and communion of others. For our prayers 
are more effectual, our aids increased, our encourage- 
ment and examples more prevalent, God more 
honoured, and the rewards of glory have accidental 
advantages, by the superaddition of every new saint 
and beatified person: the members of the mystical 
body, when they have received nutriment from God 
and his holy Son, supplying to each other the same 
which themselves received, and live on, in the 
communion of saints. Every new star gilds the 
firmament, and increases its first glories: and those 
who are instruments of the conversion of others, 
shall not only introduce new beauties, but when 
themselves “ shine like the stars in glory,’ they 
shall have some reflections from the light of others, 
to whose fixing in the orb of heaven themselves 
have been instrumental. And this consideration is 
not only of use in the exaltations of the dignity 
apostolical and clerical, but for the enkindling even 
of private charities; who may do well to promote 
others’ interests of piety, in which themselves also 
have some concernment. 

4. These disciples asked of Christ where he 
dwelt: Jesus answered, ‘“ Come and see.” It was 
an answer very expressive of our duty in this in- 
stance. It is not enough for us to understand where 
Christ inhabits, or where he is to be found; for our 
understandings may follow him afar off, and we re- 
ceive no satisfaction unless it be to curiosity; but 
we must go where he is, eat of his meat, wash in his 
lavatory, rest on his beds, and dwell with him: for 
the holy Jesus hath no kind influence upon those 
who stand at distance, save only the affections of a 
loadstone, apt to draw them nigher, that he may 
transmit his virtues by union and confederations ; 
but if they persist in a sullen distance, they shall 
learn his glories, as Dives understood the peace of 
Lazarus, of which he was never to participate. ΑἹ- 
though “ the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head,”’ yet he hath many houses where to convey 
his graces; he hath nothing to cover his own, but 
he hath enough to sanctify ours: and as he dwelt 
in such houses which the charity of good people 
then afforded for his entertainment ; so now he 
loves to abide in places, which the religion of his 
servants hath avowed to his honour, and the advan- 
tages of evangelical ministrations. Thither we 
must come to him, or anywhere else where we may 
enjoy him: he is to be found in a church, in his 
ordinances, in the communion of saints, in every 
religious duty, in the heart of every holy person; 
and if we go to him by the addresses of religion in 
holy places, by the ministry of holy rites, by charity, 
by the adherences of faith, and hope, and other 
combining graces, the graces of union and society, 
or prepare a lodging for him within us, that he may 
come to us, then shall we see such glories and in- 
terior beauties, which none know, but they that 
dwell with him. The secrets of spiritual benedic- 
tion are understood only by them, to whom they are 
conveyed, even by the children of his house. 
“ Come and see.” 


2 Secreta mea mihi et filiis domtis mee.—CLEM. ALEX. Str. 
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5. St. Andrew was first called, and that by Christ 
immediately; his brother Simon next, and that by 
Andrew; but yet Jesus changed Simon’s name, and 
not the other’s; and by this change designed him 
to an eminency of office, at least in signification, 
principally above his brother, or else separately and 
distinctly from him: to show that these graces and 
favours, which do not immediately co-operate to 
eternity, but are gifts and offices, or impresses of 
authority, are given to men irregularly, and without 
any order of predisponent causes, or probabilities on 
our part, but are issues of absolute predestination ; 
and as they have efficacy from those reasons which 
God conceals, so they have some purposes as con- 
cealed as their causes; only if God pleases to make 
us vessels of fair employment and of great capacity, 
we shall bear a greater burden, and are bound to 
glorify God with special offices. But as these ex- 
terior and ineffective graces are given upon the 
same good will of God, which made this matter to 
be a human body, when, if God had so pleased, it 
was capable of being made a fungus or a sponge; 
so they are given to us with the same intentions as 
are our souls, that we might glorify God in the dis- 
tinct capacity of grace, as before of a reasonable 
nature. And, besides that it teaches us to magnify 
God’s free mercy, so it removes every such exalted 
person from being an object of envy to others, or 
from pleasing himself in vainer opinions: for God 
hath made him of such an employment, as freely 
and voluntarily as he hath made him a man, and he 
no more co-operated to this grace than to his own 
creation, and may as well admire himself for being 
born in Italy, or from rich parents, or for having 
two hands or two feet, as for having received such a 
designation extraordinary. But these things are 
never instruments of reputation among severe under- 
standings, and never but in the sottish and unmanly 
apprehensions of the vulgar. Only this, when God 
hath imprinted an authority upon a person, although 
the man hath nothing to please himself withal but 
God’s grace, yet others are to pay the duty, which 
that impression demands; which duty, because it rap- 
ports to God, and touches not the man, but as it passes 
through him to the fountain of authority and grace, 
it extinguishes all pretences of opinion and pride. 

6. When Jesus espied Nathanael (who also had 
been called by the first disciples) coming towards 
him, he gave him an excellent character, calling 
him “a true Israelite, in whom was no guile,” and 
admitted him amongst the first disciples of the in- 
stitution; by this character in one of the first of his 
scholars hallowing simplicity of spirit, and receiving 
it into his discipline, that it might now become a 
virtue and duty evangelical. For although it con- 
cerns us, as a christian duty, to be prudent, yet the 
prudence of christianity is a duty of spiritual effect, 
and in instances of religion with no other purposes 
than to avoid giving offence to those, that are with- 
out and within; that we cause no disreputation to 
christianity ; that we do nothing that may encourage 
enemies to the religion; and that those that are 
within the communion and obedience of the church, 
may not suffer as great inconveniences by the in- 
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discreet conduct of religious actions, as by direct 
temptations to a sin, These are the purposes of 
private prudence, to which, in a greater measure, 
and upon more variety of rules, the governors of 
churches are obliged. But that which christian 
simplicity prohibits, is the mixing arts and unhand- 
some means for the purchase of our ends; witty 
counsels that are underminings of our neighbour, 
destroying his just interest to serve our own; strata- 
gems to deceive, indefinite and insignificant answers, 
with fraudulent design; unjust and unlawful con- 
cealment of our purposes; fallacious promises and 
false pretences; flattery, and unjust, and unreason- 
able praise; saying one thing and meaning the con- 
trary; pretending religion to secular designs; 
breaking faith; taking false oaths; and such other 
instruments of human purposes framed by the devil, 
and sent into the world to be perfected by man. 
Christian simplicity speaks nothing but its thoughts ; 
and when it concerns prudence that a thought or 
purpose should be concealed, it concerns simplicity 
that silence be its cover, and not a false vizor; it 
rather suffers inconvenience than a lie; it destroys 
no man’s right, though it be inconsistent with my 
advantages; it reproves freely, palliates no man’s 
wickedness; it intends what it ought, and does what 
is bidden ; and uses courses regular and just, sneaks 
not in corners, and walks always in the eye of God 
and the face of the world. 

7. Jesus told Nathanael that he knew him, when 
he saw him “ under the fig-tree;” and Nathanael 
took that to be probation sufficient that he was the 
Messias, and believed rightly upon an insufficient 
motive: which, because Jesus did accept, it gives 
testimony to us, that however faith be produced, by 
means regular, or by arguments incompetent, whe- 
ther it be proved or not proved, whether by chance 
or deliberation, whether wisely or by occasion, so 
that faith be produced by the instrument, and love 
by faith, God’s work is done, and so is ours. For if 
St. Paul rejoiced that Christ was preached, though 
by the envy of peevish persons; certainly God will 
not reject an excellent product, because it came 
from a weak and sickly parent: and he that brings 
good out of evil, and rejoices in that good, having 
first triumphed upon the evil, will certainly take 
delight in the faith of the most ignorant persons, 
which his own grace hath produced out of innocent, 
though insufficient, beginnings. It was folly in 
Naaman to refuse to be cured, because he was to re- 
cover only by washing in Jordan. The more in- 
competent the means is, the greater is the glory of 
God, who hath produced waters from a rock, and 
fire from the collision of a sponge and wool; and it 
1s certain, the end, unless it be in products merely 
natural, does not take its estimate and degrees from 
the external means. Grace does miracles, and the 
productions of the Spirit in respect of its instruments 
are equivocal, extraordinary, and supernatural; and 
ignorant persons believe as strongly, though they 
know not why, and love God as heartily, as greater 
spirits and more excellent understandings : and when 
God pleases, or if he sees it expedient, he will do to 
others as to Nathanael, give them greater arguments 
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and better instruments for the confirmation and 
heightening of their faith, than they had for the 
first production. 

8. When Jesus had chosen these few disciples 
to be witnesses of succeeding accidents, every one of 
which was to be a probation of his mission and di- 
vinity, he entered into the theatre of the world at a 
marriage feast, which he now first hallowed to a 
sacramental signification, and made to become mys- 
terious: he now began to choose his spouse out 
from the communities of the world, and did mean to 
endear her by unions ineffable and glorious, and con- 
sign the sacrament by his blood, which he first gave 
in a secret representment, and afterwards in letter 
and apparent effusion. And although the holy Jesus 
did in his own person consecrate celibate, and ab- 
stinence, and chastity in his mother’s; yet, by his 
presence, he also hallowed marriage, and made it 
honourable, not only in civil account and the rites of 
heraldry, but in a spiritual sense, he having new 
sublimed it by making it a sacramental represent- 
ment of the union of Christ and his spouse, the 
church. And all married persons should do well to 
remember what the conjugal society does represent, 
and not break the matrimonial bond, which is a 
mysterious ligament of Christ and his church; for 
whoever dissolves the sacredness of the mystery, 
and unhallows the vow by violence and impurity, he 
dissolves his relation to Christ. To break faith 
with a wife or husband is a divorce from Jesus, and 
that is a separation from all possibilities of felicity. 
In the time of the Mosaical statutes, to violate mar- 
riage was to do injustice and dishonour, and a breach 
to the sanctions of nature, or the first constitutions: 
but two bands more are added in the gospel, to 
make marriage more sacred. For now our bodies 
are made “temples of the Holy Ghost,” and the rite 
of marriage is made significant and sacramental, and 
every act of adultery is profanation and irreligion ; 
it desecrates a temple, and deflours a mystery. 

9. The married pair were holy but poor, and 
they wanted wine; and the blessed Virgin-mother, 
pitying the affront of the young man, complained to 
Jesus of the want; and Jesus gave her an answer, 
which promised no satisfaction to her purposes. 
For now that Jesus had lived thirty years, and done 
in person nothing answerable to his glorious birth, 
and the miraculous accidents of his person, she 
longed till the time came, in which he was to mani- 
fest himself by actions as miraculous as the star of 
his birth: she knew, by the rejecting of his trade, 
and his going abroad, and probably by his own dis- 
course to her, that the time was near; and the for- 
wardness of her love and holy desires possibly might 
go some minutes before his own precise limit. 
However, Jesus answered to this purpose, to show, 
that the work he was to do, was done not to satisfy 
her importunity, which is not occasion enough fora 
miracle, but to prosecute the great work of Divine 
designation. For, in works spiritual and religious, 
all exterior relation ceases. The world’s order, and 
the manner of our nature, and the infirmities of our 
person, have produced societies, and they have been 
the parents of relation; and God hath tied them 
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fast by the knots of duty, and made the duty the 
occasion and opportunities of reward: butin actions 
spiritual, in which we relate to God, our relations 
are founded upon the Spirit, and therefore we must 
do our duties upon considerations separate and 
spiritual, but never suffer temporal relations to im- 
pede our religious duties. Christian charity is a 
higher thing than to be confined within the terms of 
dependence and correlation, and those endearments, 
which leagues, or nature, or society have made, pass 
into spiritual, and, like stars in the presence of the 
sun, appear not, when the heights of the Spirit are 
in place. Where duty hath prepared special in- 
stances, there we must, for religion’s sake, promote 
them; but, even to our parents or our children, the 
charities of religion ought to be greater than the 
affections of society: and though we are bound, in 
all offices exterior, to prefer our relatives before 
others, because that is made a duty; yet to purposes 
spiritual, all persons eminently holy put on the effi- 
cacy of the same relations, and pass a duty upon us 
of religious affections. 

10. At the command of Jesus the water-pots 
were filled with water, and the water was, by his 
Divine power, turned into wine; where the differ- 
ent economy of God and the world is highly observ- 
able. ‘“ Every man sets forth good wine at first, 
and then the worse ;” but God not only turns the 
water into wine, but into such wine, that the last 
draught is most pleasant. The world presents us 
with fair language, promising hopes, convenient 
fortunes, pompous honours, and these are the out- 
sides of the bole; but when it is swallowed, these 
dissolve in the instant, and there remains bitterness, 
and the malignity of coloquinteda. Every sin 
smiles in the first address, and carries light in the 
face, and honey inthe lip; but ‘ when we have well 
drunk, then comes that which is worse,” a whip 
with six strings, fears and terrors of conscience, and 
shame and displeasure, and a caitive disposition, 
and diffidence inthe day of death. But when, after 
the manner of the purifying of the christians, we 
fill our water-pots with water, watering our couch 
with our tears, and moistening our cheeks with the 
perpetual distillations of repentance; then Christ 
turns our water into wine; first penitents, and then 
communicants; first waters of sorrow, and then the 
wine of the chalice; first the justifications of correc- 
tion, and then the sanctifications of the sacrament, 
and the effects of the Divine power, joy, and peace, 
and serenity, hopes full of confidence, and confidence 
without shame, and boldness without presumption : 
for “ Jesus keeps the best wine till the last ;’’ not 
only because of the direct reservations of the highest 
joys till the nearer approaches of glory, but also be- 
cause our relishes are higher after a long fruition 
than at the first essays; such being the nature of 
grace, that it increases in relish as it does in fruition, 
every part of grace being new duty and new reward. 
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THE PRAYER. 


O eternal and ever-blessed Jesu, who didst choose 
disciples to be witnesses of thy life and miracles, 
so adopting man into a participation of thy great 
employment of bringing us to heaven by the 
means of a holy doctrine; be pleased to give 
me thy grace, that I may love and revere their 
persons, whom thou hast set over me, and fol- 
low their faith, and imitate their lives, while 
they imitate thee; and that I also, in my capa- 
city and proportion, may do some of the meaner 
offices of spiritual building, by prayers, and by 
holy discourses, and fraternal correption, and 
friendly exhortations, doing advantages to such 
souls with whom 1 shall converse. And since 
thou wert pleased to enter upon the stage of 
the world with the commencement of mercy and 
a miracle, be pleased to visit my soul with thy 
miraculous grace, turn my water into wine, my 
natural desires into supernatural perfections, and 
let my sorrows be turned into joys, my sins into 
virtuous habits, the weaknesses of humanity into 
communications of the Divine nature; that since 
thou “keepest the best unto the last,” I may, 
by thy assistance, grow from grace to grace, 
till thy gifts be turned to reward, and thy graces 
to participation of thy glory, O eternal and ever- 
blessed Jesu. Amen. 


DISCOURSE VII. 
Of Faith. 


1. NAaTHANAEL’S faith was produced by an argu- 
ment not demonstrative, not certainly concluding ; 
Christ knew him when he saw him first, and he 
believed him to be the Messias: his faith was ex- 
cellent, whatever the argument was. And I believe 
a God, because the sun is a glorious body; or be- 
cause of the variety of plants, or the fabric and 
rare contexture of a man’s eye: I may as fully as- 
sent to the conclusion, as if my belief dwelt upon 
the demonstrations made by the prince of philoso- 
phers in the eighth of his physics and twelfth of 
his metaphysics. This I premise as an inlet into 
the consideration concerning the faith of ignorant 
persons. For if we consider, upon what easy terms 
most of us now are christians, we may possibly 
suspect that either faith hath but little excellence 
in it, or we but little faith, or that we are mis- 
taken generally in its definition. For we are born 
of christian parents, made christians at ten days 
old, interrogated concerning .the articles of our 
faith by way of anticipation, even then when we 
understand not the difference between the sun and 
a tallow-candle: from thence we are taught to say 
our catechism, as we are taught to speak, when we 
have no reason to judge, no discourse to discern, no 
arguments to contest against a proposition, in case 
we be catechized into false doctrine; and all that 
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is put to us we believe infinitely, and without 
choice, as children use not to choose their language. 
And as our children are made christians, just so 
are thousand others made Mahometans, with the 
same necessity, the same facility. So that, thus 
far, there is little thanks due to us for believing the 
christian creed; it was indifferent to us at first, and 
at last our education had so possessed us, and our 
interest, and our no temptation to the contrary, that 
as we were disposed into this condition by Provi- 
dence, so we remain in it without praise or excel- 
lence. For as our beginnings are inevitable, so our 
progress is imperfect and insufficient; and what 
we begun by education, we retain only by custom: 
and if we be instructed in some slighter arguments 
to maintain the sect or faction of our country-reli- 
gion, as it disturbs the unity of christendom; yet, 
if we examine and consider the account, upon what 
slight arguments we have taken up christianity it- 
self, (as that it is the religion of our country, or 
that our fathers before us were of the same faith, or 
because the priest bids us, and he is a good man, 
or for something else, but we know not what,) we 
must needs conclude it the good providence of God, 
not our choice, that made us christians. 

2. But if the question be, Whether such a faith 
be in itself good and acceptable, that relies upon 
insufficient and unconvincing grounds ? 
this case of Nathanael will determine us: and when 
we consider that faith is an infused grace, if God 
pleases to behold his own glory in our weakness of 
understanding, it is but the same thing he does in 
the instances of his other graces. For as God 
enkindles charity upon variety of means and instru- 
ments, by a thought, by a chance, by a text of Scrip- 
ture, by a natural tenderness, by the sight of a dying 
or a tormented beast; so also he may produce faith 
by arguments of a different quality, and by issues of 
his providence he may engage us in such conditions, 
in which, as our understanding is not great enough 
to choose the best, so neither is it furnished with 
powers to reject any proposition; and to believe 
well is an effect of a singular predestination, and 
is a gift in order to a grace, as that grace is in 
order to salvation. But the insufficiency of an 
argument, or disability to prove our religion, is 
so far from disabling the goodness of an ignorant 
man’s faith, that as it may be as strong as the faith 
of the greatest scholar, so it hath full as much excel- 
lence, not of nature, but in order to Divine accept- 
ance. For as he who believes upon the only stock 
of education, made no election of-his faith; so he who 
believes what is demonstrably proved, is forced by the 
demonstration to his choice. Neither of them did 
choose, and both of them may equally love the article. 

3. So that since a small argument in a weak un- 
derstanding, does the same work that a strong argu- 
ment in a more sober and learned, that is, it con- 
vinces and makes faith, and yet neither of them is 
matter of choice; if the thing believed be good, and 
matter of duty or necessity, the faith is not rejected 
by God upon the weakness of the first, nor accepted 
upon the strength of the latter principles; when we 
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are once in, it will not be inquired by what entrance 
we passed thither ; whether God leads us or drives 
us in, whether we come by discourse or by inspira- 
tion, by the guide of an angel or the conduct of 
Moses, whether we be born or made christians, it is 
indifferent, so we be there, where we should be; for 
this is but the gate of duty, and the entrance to fe- 
licity. For thus far faith is but an act of the under- 
standing, which is a natural faculty, serving indeed 
as an instrument to godliness, but of itself no part 
of it; and it is just like fire producing its act inevi- 
tably, and burning as long as it can, without power 
to interrupt or suspend its action; and therefore we 
cannot be more pleasing to God for understanding 
rightly, than the fire is for burning clearly : which 
puts us evidently upon this consideration, that 
christian faith, that glorious duty, which gives to 
christians a great degree of approximation to God 
by Jesus Christ, must have a great proportion of 
that ingredient, which makes actions good or bad, 
that is, of choice and effect. 

4, For the faith of a christian hath more in it of 
the will than of the understanding. Faith is that 
great mark of distinction, which separates and gives 
formality to the covenant of the gospel, which is a 
“law of faith.” The faith of a christian is his re- 
ligion, that is, it is that whole conformity to the in- 
stitution or discipline of Jesus Christ, which distin- 
guishes him from the believers of false religions. 
And tobe one of the faithful signifies the same with 
being a disciple; and that contains obedience as 
well as believing. For to the same sense are all 
those appellatives in Scripture, “ the faithful, breth- 
ren, believers, the saints, disciples,” all representing 
the duty of a christian. A believer and a saint, or 
a holy person, is the same thing; brethren signifies 
charity, and believers, faith in the intellectual sense : 
the faithful and disciples signify both; for besides 
the consent to the proposition, the first of them is 
also used for perseverance and sanctity, and the 
greatest of charity mixed with a confident faith up 
to the height of martyrdom. “Be faithful unto the 
death, (said the Holy Spirit,) and I will give thee 
the crown of life.”’* | And when the apostles, by way 
of abbreviation, express all the body of christian 
religion, they call it “ faith working by love;’’? 
which also St. Paul, in a parallel place, calls a “new 
creature ;”’° it is “a keeping of the commandments 
of God :᾽ 4 that is the faith of a christian, into whose 
definition charity is ingredient, whose sense is the 
same with keeping of God’s commandments ; so 
that if we define faith, we must first distinguish it. 
The faith of a natural person, or the faith of devils, 
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upon conviction of the understanding; but the faith 
of a christian, the faith that justifies and saves him, 
is “ faith working by charity,” or “ faith keeping the 
commandments of God.’’® They are distinct faiths, 
in order to different ends, and therefore of different 
constitution ; and the instrument of distinction is 
charity or obedience. 

5. And this great truth is clear in the perpetual 
testimony of holy Seripture. For Abraham is called 
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the “father of the faithful ;’? and yet our blessed 
Saviour told the Jews, that if they had been “ the 
sons of Abraham, they would have done the works 
of Abraham ;”’! and therefore good works are, by the 
apostle, called the “ footsteps of the faith of our 
father Abraham.’’s For faith, in every of its stages, 
at its first beginning, at its increment, at its greatest 
perfection, is a duty made up of the concurrence of 
the will and the understanding, when it pretends to 
the Divine acceptance ; faith and repentance begin 
the christian course. ‘“ Repent and believe the 
gospel,” was the sum of the apostle’s sermons; and 
all the way after it is, “ faith working by love.” 
Repentance puts the first spirit and life into faith, 
and charity preserves it, and gives it nourishment 
and increase; itself also growing by a mutual supply 
of spirits and nutriment from faith. Whoever does 
heartily believe a resurrection and life eternal, upon 
certain conditions, will certainly endeavour to acquire 
the promises, by the purchase of obedience and ob- 
servation of the conditions. For it is not in the 
nature or power of man directly to despise and re- 
ject so infinite a good: so that faith supplies charity 
with argument and maintenance, and charity supplies 
faith with life and motion; faith makes charity rea- 
sonable, and charity makes faith living and effectual. 
And therefore, the old Greeks called faith and 
charity a miraculous chariot or yoke," they bear the 
burden of the Lord with an equal confederation : 
these are like Hippocrates’s twins, they live and die 
together. Indeed faith is the first born of the twins ; 
but they must come both at a birth, or else they die, 
being strangled at the gates of the womb. But if 
charity, hike Jacob, lays hold upon his elder bro- 
ther’s heel, it makes a timely and a prosperous 
birth, and gives certain title to the eternal promises. 
For let us give the right of primogeniture to faith, 
yet the blessing, yea, and the inheritance too, will 
at last fall to charity. Not that faith is disinherit- 
ed, but that charity only enters into the possession. 
The nature of faith passes into the excellency of 
charity before they can be rewarded ; and that both 
may have their estimate, that which justifies and 
saves us, keeps the name of faith, but doth not do 
the deed till it hath the nature of charity. For to 
think well, or to have a good opinion, or an excel- 
lent or a fortunate understanding, entitles us not to 
the love of God, and the consequent inheritance εἰ 
but to choose the ways of the Spirit, and to relin- 
quish the paths of darkness, this is the way of the 
kingdom, and the purpose of the gospel, and the 
proper work of faith. 

6. And if we consider upon what stock faith 
itself is instrumental and operative of salvation, we 
shall find it is, in itself, acceptable, because it is a 
duty, and commanded; and therefore it is an act of 
obedience, a work of the gospel, a submitting the 
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understanding, a denying the affections, a laying 
aside all interests, and a bringing our thoughts 
under the obedience of Christ. This the apostle 
calls “ the obedience of faith.’* And it is of the 
same condition and constitution with other graces, 
all which equally relate to Christ, and are as firm 
instruments of union, and are washed by the blood 
of Christ, and are sanctified by his death, and ap- 
prehend him in their capacity and degrees, some 
higher, and some not so high; but hope and charity 
apprehend Christ in a measure and proportion 
greater than faith, when it distinguishes from them. 
So that if faith does the work of justification, as it 
is a mere relation to Christ, then so also does hope 
and charity; or if these are duties and good works, 
so also is faith: and they all being alike commanded 
in order to the same end, and encouraged by the 
same reward, are also accepted upon the same stock, 
which is, that they are acts of obedience and rela- 
tion too; they obey Christ, and lay hold upon 
Christ’s merits, and are but several instances of the 
great duty of a christian, but the actions of several 
faculties of the new creature. But because faith is 
the beginning of grace, and hath influence and 
causality in the production of the other, therefore 
all the other, as they are united in duty, are also 
united in their title and appellative; they are all 
called by the name of faith, because they are parts 
of faith, as faith is taken in the larger sense; and 
when it is taken in the strictest and distinguishing 
sense, they are effects and proper products by way 
of natural emanation. 

7. That a good life is the genuine and true-born 
issue of faith, no man questions, that knows himself 
the disciple of the holy Jesus; but that obedience 
is the same thing with faith,' and that all christian 
graces are parts of its bulk and constitution, is also 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, and the grammar 
of Scripture, making faith and obedience to be terms 
coincident and expressive of each other. For faith 
is not a single star, but a constellation, a chain of 
graces, called by St. Paul, “ the power of God unto 
salvation to every believer;”™ that is, faith is all 
that great instrument, by which God intends to 
bring us to heaven: and he gives this reason, “ In 
the gospel the righteousness of God is revealed 
from faith to faith; for “ it is written, The just 
shall live by faith.’”’ Which discourse makes faith 
to be a course of sanctity and holy habits, a con- 
tinuation of a christian’s duty, such a duty as not 
only gives the first breath, but by which a man 
lives the life of grace. “ The just shall live by 
faith ;” that is, such a faith as grows from step to 
step, till the whole righteousness of God be fulfilled 
init. ‘“ From faith to faith” (saith the apostle) ; 
which St. Austin expounds, from faith believing, to 
faith obeying ;" from imperfect faith, to faith made 
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perfect by the animation of charity; that “ he who 
is justified, may be justified 511. For as there 
are several degrees and parts of justification, so 
there are several degrees of faith answerable to it ; 
that in all senses it may be true, that “ by faith we 
are justified, and by faith we live, and by faith we 
are saved.’ For if we proceed “ from faith to 
faith,” from believing to obeying, from faith in the 
understanding to faith in the will, from faith barely 
assenting to the revelations of God to faith obeying 
the commandments of God, from the body of faith 
to the soul of faith, that is, to faith formed and made 
alive to charity ; then we shall proceed from justifi- 
cation to justification, that is, from remission of sins 
to become the sons of God, and at last to an actual 
possession of those glories, to which we were here 
consigned by the fruits of the Holy Ghost. 

8. And in this sense the holy Jesus is called by 
the apostle “" the author and finisher of our faith :᾽) 9 
he is the principle, and he is the promoter; he be- 
gins our faith in revelations, and perfects it in com- 
mandments; he leads us by the assent of our under- 
standing, and finishes the work of his grace by a 
holy life: which St. Paul there expresses by its 
several constituent parts; as “ laying aside every 
weight, and the sin that so easily besets us, and run- 
ning with patience the race that is set before us, 
resisting unto blood, striving against sin:’P for in 
these things, Jesus is therefore made our example, 
because he is “the author and finisher of our faith ;” 
without these faith is imperfect. But the thing is 
something plainer yet, for St. James says, that faith 
lives not but by charity ;4 and the life or essence of 
athing is certainly the better part of its constitu- 
tion, as the soul is toa man. And if we mark the 
manner of his probation, it will come home to the 
main point. For he proves, that “‘ Abraham’s faith 
was therefore imputed to him for righteousness, be- 
cause he was justified by works: was not Abraham 
our father justified by works, when he offered up his 
son? And the scripture was fulfilled, saying, Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was imputed to him for 
righteousness. For faith wrought with his works, and 
made his faith perfect.”” It was a dead and an im- 
perfect faith, unless obedience gave it being, and all 
its integral or essential parts. So that faith and 
charity, in the sense of a christian, are but one duty, 
as the understanding and the will are but one rea- 
sonable soul; only they produce several actions in 
order to one another, which are but “ divers oper- 
ations, and the same spirit.” 

9. Thus St. Paul, describing the faith of the 
Thessalonians, calls it that whereby they “turned 
from idols,’ and whereby they “ served the living 
God;”™ and the faith of the patriarchs “ believed 
the world’s creation, received the promises, did 
miracles, wrought righteousness,” *® and did and 
suffered so many things as make up the integrity of 
a holy life. And therefore, disobedience and un- 
righteousness is called “ want of faith;’t and 
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heresy, which is opposed to faith, is “a work of 
the flesh,” " because faith itself is a work of righte- 
ousness. And, that I may enumerate no more par- 
ticulars, the thing is so known, that the word 
ameiSeva,* which, in propriety of language, signifies 
mispersuasion, or infidelity, is rendered disobedi- 
ence; and the “not providing for our families” is an 
act of infidelity, by the same reason and analogy 
that obedience, or charity, and a holy life, are the 
duties of a christian, of a justifying faith. And al- 
though, in the natural or philosophical sense, faith 
and charity are distinct habits; yet, in the sense of 
a christian, and the signification of duty, they are 
the same; for we cannot believe aright, as believing 
is in the commandment, unless we live aright; for 
our faith is put upon the account just as it is made 
precious by charity ; according to that rare saying 
of St. Bartholomew, recorded by the supposed St. 
Denis, “ Charity is the greatest and the least the- 
ology: Y all our faith, that is, all our religion, is 
completed in the duties of universal charity ; as our 
charity or our manner of living is, so is our faith. 
If our life be unholy, it may be the faith of devils, 
but not the faith of christians. For this is the dif- 
ference. 

10. The faith of the devils hath more of the un- 
derstanding in it, the faith of christians more of the 
will: the devils in their faith have better discourse, 
the christians better affections: they, in their faith, 
have better arguments, we more charity. So that 
charity or a good life is so necessary an ingredi- 
ent into the definition of a christian’s faith, that we 
have nothing else to distinguish it from the faith of 
devils; and we need no trial of our faith, but the 
examination of our lives. If you “keep the com- 
mandments of God,” then have you the faith of Je- 
sus; they are immediate, in St. John’s expression : 4 
but if you be importune and ungodly, you are in 
St. Paul’s list,# amongst them that have no faith. 
Every vice, that rules amongst us, and sullies the 
fair beauty of our souls, is a conviction of infi- 
delity. 

11. For it was the faith of Moses that made him 
despise the riches of Egypt; the faith of Joshua, 
that made him valiant; the faith of Joseph, that 
made him chaste ; Abraham’s faith made him obedi- 
ent; St. Mary Magdalen’s faith made her penitent ; 
and the faith of St. Paul made him travel so far, 
and suffer so much, till he became a prodigy, both 
of zeal and patience. Faith is a catholicon, and 
cures all the distemperatures of the soul; it “ over- 
comes the world,”» saith St. John; it “works 
righteousness,” © saith St. Paul; it “ purifies the 
heart," saith St. Peter; “ it works miracles,” saith 
our blessed Saviour; miracles in grace always, as it 
did miracles in nature at its first publication: and 
whatsoever is good, if it be a grace, it is an act of 
faith ; if it be a reward, it is the fruit of faith. So 
that as all the actions of man are but the productions 
of the soul, so are all the actions of the new man 
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the effects of faith. For faith is the life of chris- 
tianity, and a good life is the life of faith. 

12. Upon the grounds of this discourse, we may 
understand the sense of that question of our blessed 
Saviour: “ When the Son of man comes, shall 
he find faith on earth °”® Truly, just so much as 
he finds charity and holy living, and nomore. For 
then only we can be confident, that faith is not 
“failed from among the children of men,’ when we 
feel the heats of the primitive charity return, and 
the calentures of the first old devotion are renewed ; 
when it shall be accounted honourable to be a ser- 
vant of Christ, and a shame to commit asin. Then, 
and then only, our churches shall be assemblies of 
the faithful, and the kingdoms of the world christian 
countries. But so long as it is notorious, that we 
have made the christian religion another thing than 
what the holy Jesus designed it to be; when it 
does not make us live good lives, but itself is made 
a pretence to all manner of impiety, a stratagem to 
serve ends, the ends of covetousness, of ambition, 
and revenge; when the christian charity ends in 
killing one another for conscience sake, so that 
faith is made to cut the throat of charity, and our 
faith kills more than our charity preserves; when 
the humility of a christian hath indeed a name 
amongst us, but it is like a mute person, talked of 
only ; while ambition and rebellion, pride and scorn, 
self-seeking and proud undertakings, transact most 
of the great affairs of christendom; when the cus- 
tody of our senses is to no other purposes, but that 
no opportunity of pleasing them pass away; when 
our oaths are like the fringes of our discourses, 
going round about them, as if they were orna- 
ments and trimmings; when our blasphemies, pro- 
fanation, sacrilege, and irreligion, are become scan- 
dalous to the very Turks and Jews; while our lusts 
are always habitual, sometimes unnatural; will any 
wise man think that we believe those doctrines! of 
humility and obedience, of chastity and charity, of 
temperance and justice, which the Saviour of the 
world made sacred by his sermon and example; or, 
indeed, any thing he either said or did, promised 
or threatened? For is it possible, a man with his 
wits about him, and believing that he should cer- 
tainly be damned, (that is, be eternally tormented, 
in body and soul, with torments greater than can 
be in this world,) if he be a swearer, or liar, or 
drunkard, or cheats his neighbour; that this man 
should dare to do these things, to which the tempt- 
ations are so small, in which the delight is so in- 
considerable, and the satisfaction so none at all? 

13. We see, by the experience of the whole 
world, that the belief of an honest man, in a mat- 
ter of temporal advantage, makes us do actions of 
such danger and difficulty, that half so much in- 
dustry and sufferance would ascertain us into a pos- 
session of all the promises evangelical. Now, let 
any man be asked, whether he had rather be rich 
or be saved? he will tell you, without all doubt, 
heaven is the better option by infinite degrees: for 
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it cannot be that riches, or revenge, or lust, should 
be directly preferred; that is, be thought more 
eligible than the glories of immortality. That, 
therefore, men neglect so great salvation, and so 
greedily run after the satisfaction of their baser ap- 
petites, can be attributed to nothing but want of 
faith; they do not heartily believe that heaven is 
worth so much; there is upon them a stupidity of 
spirit, and their faith is dull, and its actions sus- 
pended most commonly, and often interrupted, and 
it never enters into the will: so that the proposi- 
tions are considered nakedly and precisely in them- 
selves, but not as referring to us or our interests; 
there is nothing of faith in it, but so much as is 
the first and direct act of understanding; there is 
no consideration or reflection upon the act, or upon 
the person, or upon the subject. So that, even as 
it is seated in the understanding, our faith is com- 
monly lame, mutilous, and imperfect ; and therefore 
much more is it culpable, because it is destitute of 
all co-operation of the rational appetite. 

14. But let us consider the power and efficacy of 
worldly belief. If a man believes, that there is 
gold to be had in Peru for fetching, or pearls and rich 
jewels in India for the exchange of trifles, he in- 
stantly, if he be in capacity, leaves the wife of his 
bosom, and the pretty delights of children, and his 
own security, and ventures into the dangers of wa- 
ters and unknown seas, and freezings and calen- 
tures, thirst and hunger, pirates and shipwrecks; 
and hath within him a principle strong enough to 
answer all objections, because he believes that 
riches are desirable, and by such means likely to 
be had. Our blessed Saviour, comparing the gos- 
pel to “a merchantman, that found a pearl of great 
price,” and “ sold all to buy it,’ hath brought this 
instance home to the present discourse. For if we 
did as verily believe, that in heaven those great 
felicities, which transcend all our apprehensions, 
are certainly to be obtained by leaving our vices 
and lower desires, what can hinder us but we should 
at least do as much for obtaining those great feli- 
cities as for the lesser, if the belief were equal? 
For if any man thinks he may have them without 
holiness, and justice, and charity, then he wants 
faith; for he believes not the saying of St. Paul: 
“ Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no man shall ever see God.” Ifa man be- 
lieves learning to be the only or chiefest ornament 
and beauty of souls, that which will ennoble him to 
a fair employment in his own time, and an honour- 
able memory to succeeding ages; this if he believes 
heartily, it hath power to make him endure catarrhs, 
gouts, hypochondriacal passions, to read till his 
eyes almost fix in their orbs, to despise the plea- 
sures of idleness, or tedious sports, and to under- 
value whatsoever does not co-operate to the end of 
his faith, the desire of learning. Why is the 
Italian so abstemious in his drinkings, or the Hel- 
vetian so valiant in his fight, or so true to the 
prince that employs him, but that they believe it 
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to be noble so to be? If they believed the same, 
and had the same honourable thoughts of other 
virtues, they also would be as national as these. 
For faith will do its proper work. And when the 
understanding is peremptorily and fully determined 
upon the persuasion of a proposition, if the will 
should then dissent, and choose the contrary, it were 
unnatural and monstrous, and possibly no man ever 
does so: for that men do things without reason, and 
against their conscience, is, because they have put 
out their light, and discourse their wills into the 
election of a sensible good, and want faith to be- 
lieve truly all circumstances, which are necessary 
by way of predisposition, for choice of the intel- 
lectual. 

15. But when men’s faith is confident, their reso- 
lution and actions are in proportion: for thus the 
faith of Mahometans makes them to abstain from 
wine for ever; and therefore, if we had the chris- 
tian faith, we should much rather abstain from 
drunkenness for ever ; it being an express rule 
apostolical, “ Be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
excess.” The faith of the Circumcellians made 
them to run greedily to violent and horrid deaths, as 
willingly as to a crown; for they thought it was 
the king’s highway to martyrdom. And there was 
never any man zealous for his religion, and of an 
imperious bold faith, but he was also willing to die 
for it; and therefore, also, by as much reason to 
live in it, and to be a strict observer of its prescrip- 
tions. And the stories of the strict sanctity, and 
prodigious sufferings, and severe disciplines, and 
expensive religion, and complaint and laborious 
charity, of the primitive christians, is abundant 
argument to convince us, that the faith of christians 
is infinitely more fruitful and productive of its uni- 
vocal and proper issues, than the faith of heretics, 
or the false religions of misbelievers, or the persua- 
Sions of secular persons, or the spirit of antichrist. 
And therefore, when we see men serving their prince 
with such difficult and ambitious services, because 
they believe him able to reward them, though of 
his will they are not so certain, and yet so su- 
pinely negligent and incurious of their services to 
God, of whose power and will to reward us infinitely, 
there is certainty absolute and irrespective; it is 
certain probation that we believe it not: for if we 
believe there is such a thing as heaven, and that 
every single man’s portion of heaven is far better 
than all the wealth in the world, it is morally im- 
possible we should prefer so little before so great 
profit. 

16. I instance but once more. The faith of 
Abraham was instanced in the matter of confidence 
or trust in the Divine promises ; and he being “the 
father of the faithful,’ we must imitate his faith by 
a clear dereliction of ourselves and our own interests, 
and an entire confident relying upon the Divine 
goodness, in all cases of our needs or danger. Now, 
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this also is a trial of the verity of our faith, the 
excellency of our condition, and what title we have 
to the glorious names of christians, and faithful, 
and believers. If our fathers, when we were in 
pupilage and minority, or a true and an able friend, 
when we were in need, had made promises to supply 
our necessities; our confidence was so great, that 
our care determined. It were also well that we 
were as confident of God, and as secure of the 
event, when we had disposed ourselves to reception 
of the blessing, as we were of our friend or parents. 
We all profess that God is almighty, that all his 
promises are certain, and yet, when it comes to a 
pinch, we find that man to be more confident, that 
hath ten thousand pounds in his purse, then he that 
reads God’s promises over ten thousand times.! 
“ Men of a common spirit,” saith St. Chrysostom, 
“ of an ordinary sanctity, will not steal, or kill, or 
lie, or commit adultery; but it requires a rare faith, 
and a sublimity of pious affections, to believe that 
God will work a deliverance, which to me seems 
impossible.’ And indeed St. Chrysostom hit upon 
the right. He had need be a good man, and love 
God well, that puts his trust in him. For those we 
love, we are most apt to trust;* and although trust 
and confidence is sometimes founded upon experience, 
yet it is also begotten and increased by love, as 
often as by reason and discourse. And to this pur- 
pose it was excellently said by St. Basil, “ That 
the knowledge which one man learneth of another, 
is made perfect by continual use and exercise ; but 
that which, through the grace of God, is engrafted 
in the mind of man, is made absolute by justice, 
gentleness, and charity.” So that if you are will- 
ing, even in death, not only to confess the articles, 
but in affliction and death to trust the promises; if, 
in the lowest nakedness of poverty, you can cherish 
yourselves with the expectation of God’s promises and 
dispensation, being as confident of food and raiment, 
and deliverance or support, when all is in God’s hand, 
as you are when it isin your own; if you can be cheer- 
ful in a storm, smile when the world frowns, be con- 
tent in the midst of spiritual desertions and anguish 
of spirit, expecting all should work together for the 
best, according tothe promise; if you can strengthen 
yourselves in God when you are weakest, believe 
when you see no hope, and entertain no jealousies 
or suspicions of God, though you see nothing to 
make you confident; then, and then only, you have 
faith, which, in conjunction with its other parts, is 
able to save your souls. For in this precise duty of 
trusting God, there are the rays of hope, and great 
proportions of charity and resignation. 

17. The sum is that pious and most christian 
sentence of the author of the Ordinary Gloss. “ To 
believe in God through Jesus Christ, is, by believ- 
ing to love him, to adhere to him, to be united to 
him by charity and obedience, and to be incorporated 
into Christ’s mystical body, in the communion of 
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saints.”! I conclude this with a collation of certain 
excellent words of St. Paul, highly to the present 
purpose: “ Examine yourselves, brethren, whether 
ye be in the faith; prove your own selves.”™ Well, 
but how? “ Know ye not your own selves, how that 
Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates ?” 
There is the touchstone of faith. If Jesus Christ 
dwells in us, then we are true believers ; if he does 
not, we are reprobates, we have no faith. But how 
shall we know whether Christ be in us or no? St. 
Paul tells us that too: “ If Christ be in you, the 
body is dead, by reason of sin; but the Spirit is 
life, because of righteousness." That is the chris- 
tian’s mark, and the characteristic of a true believer ; 
a death unto sin, and a living unto righteousness; a 
mortified body, and a quickened spirit. This is 
‘plain enough; and by this we see what we must 
trust to. A man of a wicked life does in vain hope 
to be saved by his faith; for mdeed his faith is but 
equivocal and dead, which, as to his purpose, is just 
none at all; and therefore let him no more deceive 
himself. For, that I may still use the words of St. 
Paul, “ This is a faithful saying, and these things I 
will that thou affirm constantly, that they which 
have believed in God, might be careful to maintain 
good works.’’° For such, and such only, in the 
great scrutiny for faith in the day of doom, shall 
have their portion in the bosom of faithful Abraham. 
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O eternal God, fountain of all truth and holiness, in 
whom to believe is life eternal; let thy grace 
descend with a mighty power into my soul, beat- 
ing down every strong hold and vainer imagina- 
tion, and bringing every proud thought, and my 
confident and ignorant understanding, into the 
obedience of Jesus. Take from me all disobe- 
dience and refractoriness of spirit, all ambition, 
and private and baser interests; remove from me 
all prejudice and weakness of persuasion, that I 
may wholly resign my understanding to the per- 
suasions of christianity, acknowledging thee to 
be the principle of truth, and thy word the 
measure of knowledge, and thy laws the rule of 
my life, and thy promises the satisfaction of my 
hopes, and an union with thee to be the consum- 
mation of charity, in the fruition of glory. Amen. 


ΠΕ 


Holy Jesus, make me to acknowledge thee to be my 
Lord and Master, and myself a servant and dis- 
ciple of thy holy discipline and institution; let 
me love to sit at thy feet, and suck in with my 
ears and heart the sweetness of thy holy sermons. 
Let my soul be shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace, with a peaceable and docile dis- 
position. Give me great boldness in the public 
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confession of thy name, and the truth of thy gos- 
pel, in despite of all hostilities and temptations. 
And grant I may always remember, that thy 
name is called upon me, and I may so behave 
myself, that I neither give scandal to others, nor 
cause disreputation to the honour of religion; 
but that thou mayest be glorified in me, and I 
by thy mercies, after a strict observance of all 
the holy laws of christianity. Amen. 


III. 


O holy and ever-blessed Spirit, let thy gracious in- 
fluences be the perpetual guide of my rational 
faculties: inspire me with wisdom and know- 
ledge, spiritual understanding, and a holy faith; 
and sanctify my faith, that it may arise up to the 
confidence of hope, and the adherences of charity, 
and be fruitful in a holy conversation. Mortify 
in me all peevishness and pride of spirit, all 
heretical dispositions, and whatsoever is contrary 
to sound doctrine; that when the eternal Son of 
God, the “ author and finisher of our faith,” 
shall come to make scrutiny, and an inquest for 
faith, I may receive the promises laid up for them 
that believe in the Lord Jesus, and wait for his 
coming in holiness and purity: to whom, with 
the Father, and thee, O blessed Spirit, be all 
honour and eternal adoration paid, with all 
sanctity, and joy, and eucharist, now and for 
ever. Amen. 


SECTION XI. 


Of Christ’s going to Jerusalem to the Passover, the 
jirst time after his Manifestation, and what fol- 
lowed, till the Expiration of the Office of John 
the Baptist. 


1. ImmMEDIATELY after this miracle, Jesus abode 
a few days in Capernaum, but because of the ap- 
proach of the great feast of passover, he ascended 
to Jerusalem; and the first public act of record that 
he did, was an act of holy zeal and religion in be- 
half of the honour of the temple. For divers mer- 
chants and exchangers of money made the temple 
to be the market and the bank, and brought beasts 
thither to be sold for sacrifice, against the great 
paschal solemnity. At the sight of which, Jesus, 
being moved with zeal and indignation, “ made a 
whip of cords, and drave the beasts out of the tem- 
ple, overthrew the accounting tables, and command- 
ed them that sold the doves, to take them from 
thence.” For his anger was holy, and he would 
mingle no injury with it; and therefore the doves, 
which, if let loose, would be detrimental to the 
owners, he caused to be fairly removed; and pub- 
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lished the religion of holy places, establishing their 
sacredness for ever, by his first gospel sermon that 
he made at Jerusalem. ‘“ Take these things hence: 
make not my Father’s house a house of merchan- 
dise ; for it shall be called a house of prayer to all 
nations.’ And being required to give a sign of his 
vocation, (for this, being an action like the religion 
of the zealots among the Jews, if it was not attested 
by something extraordinary, might be abused into 
an excess of liberty,) he only foretold the resurrec- 
tion of his body after three days’ death, but he ex- 
pressed it in the metaphor of the temple: ‘“ Destroy 
this temple, and I will build it again in three days. 
He spake of the temple of his body;” and they 
understood him of the temple at Jerusalem; and 
it was never rightly construed till it was accom- 
plished. 

2. At this public convention of the Jewish na- 
tion, Jesus did many miracles, published himself to 
be the Messias, and persuaded many disciples, 
amongst whom was Nicodemus, a doctor of the law, 
and a ruler of the nation: “ he came by night to 
Jesus,” and affirmed himself to be convinced by the 
miracles which he had seen; for “ no man could 
do those miracles, except God be with him.” When 
Jesus perceived his understanding to be so far dis- 
posed, he began to instruct him in the great secret 
and mysteriousness of regeneration, telling him, 
“ that every production is of the same nature and 
condition with its parent; from flesh comes flesh and 
corruption, from the Spirit comes spirit, and life, 
and immortality; and nothing from a principle of 
nature could arrive to a supernatural end; and 
therefore the only door to enter into the kingdom of 
God, was water, by the manuduction of the Spirit; 
and by this regeneration we are put into a new ca- 
pacity, of living a spiritual life, in order to a spiri- 
tual and supernatural end.’’ 

3. This was strange philosophy to Nicodemus ; 
vut Jesus bade him not to wonder: for this is not a 
work of humanity, but a fruit of God’s Spirit, and 
an issue of predestination. For “the Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth,”’ and is, as the wind, certain and no- 
torious in the effects, but secret in the principle and 
in the manner of production. And, therefore, this 
doctrine was not to be estimated by any proportions 
to natural principles, or experiments of sense, but to 
the secrets of a new metaphysic, and abstracted, 
separate speculations. Then Christ procceds in his 
sermon, telling him there are yet higher things for 
him to apprehend and believe; for this, in respect 
of some other mysteriousness of his gospel, was but 
as earth in comparison of heaven. Then he tells of 
his own descent from heaven, foretells his death and 
ascension, and the blessing of redemption, which he 
came to work for mankind; he preaches of the 
love of the Father, the mission of the Son, the re- 
wards of faith, and the glories of eternity; he up- 
braids the unbelieving and impenitent, and declares 
the differences of a holy and a corrupt conscience, 
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the shame and fears of the one, the confidence and 
serenity of the other. And this is the sum of his 
sermon to Nicodemus, which was the fullest of mys- 
tery and speculation, and abstracted senses, of any 
that he ever made, except that which he made im- 
mediately before his passion; all his other sermons 
being more practical. 

4. From Jerusalem, Jesus goeth into the country 
of Judea, attended by divers disciples, whose under- 
standings were brought into subjection and obedi- 
ence to Christ, upon confidence of the divinity of his 
miracles. There his disciples did receive all 
comers, and baptized them, as John at the same 
time did; and by that ceremony admitted them to 
the discipline and institution, according to the cus- 
tom of the doctors and great prophets among the 
Jews, whose baptizing their scholars was the cere- 
mony of their admission. As soon as John heard 
it, he acquitted himself in public, by renewing his 
former testimony concerning Jesus; affirming him 
“to be the Messias, and now the time was come 
that Christ must increase, and the Baptist suffer 
diminution; for Christ came from above, was above 
all, and the sum of his doctrine was, that which he 
had heard and seen from the Father, whom God 
sent to that purpose, to whom God had set his seal 
that he was true, who spake the words of God, 
whom the Father loved, to whom he gave the Spirit 
without measure, and into whose hands God had 
delivered all things; this was he, whose testimony 
the world received not.” And that they might 
know, not only what person they slighted, but how 
great salvation also they neglected, he sums up all 
his sermons and finishes his mission with this say- 
ing: “ He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life; and he that believeth not on the Son shall 
not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him.” 

Ὁ. For now thatthe Baptist had fulfilled his office 
of bearing witness unto Jesus, God was pleased to 
give him his writ of ease, and bring him to his re- 
ward upon this occasion. John, who had so learned 
to despise the world, and all its exterior vanities and 
impertinent relations, did his duty justly, and so 
without respect of persons, that as he reproved the 
people for their prevarications, so he spared not 
Herod for his; but abstaining from all expresses of 
the spirit of scorn and asperity, mingling no discon- 
tents, interests, nor mutinous intimations with his 
sermons, he told Herod, “ it was not lawful for him 
to have his brother’s wife.” For which sermon he 
felt the furies and malice of a woman’s spleen, was 
cast into prison, and about a vear after was sacri- 
ficed to the scorn and pride of a lustful woman and 
her immodest daughter; being, at the end of the 
second year of Christ’s preaching, beheaded by 
Herod’s command, who would not retract his pro- 
mise, because of his honour, and a rash vow he 
made in the gaiety of his lust, and complacencies of 
his riotous dancings. His head was brought up in 
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a dish, and made a festival-present to the young 
girl, who gave it to her mother: a cruelty that was 
not known among the barbarisms of the worst of 
people, to mingle banquetings with blood and sights 
of death; an insolence and inhumanity, for which 
the Roman orators accused Q. Flaminius of treason, 
because, to satisfy the wanton cruelty of Placentia, 
he caused a condemned slave to be killed at supper ; 
and which had no precedent but in the furies of 
Marius, who caused the head of the consul Antonius 
to be brought up to him in his feasts, which he 
handled with much pleasure and insolence.° 

6. But God’s judgments, which sleep not long,4 
found out Herod, and marked him for acurse. For 
the wife of Herod, who was the daughter of Aretas, 
aking of Arabia Petrea, being repudiated by paction 
with Herodias, provoked her father to commence a 
war with Herod; who prevailed against Herod in a 
great battle, defeating his whole army, and forcing 
him to an inglorious flight: which the Jews gene- 
rally expounded to be a judgment on him, for the 
unworthy and barbarous execution and murder of 
John the Baptist ; God, in his wisdom and severity, 
making one sin to be the punishment of another, 
and neither of them both to pass without the signa- 
ture of a curse. And Nicephorus reports, that the 
dancing daughter of Herodias, passing over a frozen 
lake, the ice brake, and she fell up to the neck in 
water, and her head was parted from her body, by 
the violence of the fragments, shaken by the water 
and its own fall, and so perished; God having fitted 
a judgment to the analogy and representment of her 
sin. Herodias herself, with her adulterous paramour, 
Herod, were banished to Lyons, in France, by decree 
of the Roman senate,° where they lived ingloriously 
and died miserably; so paying dearly for her tri- 
umphal scorn, superadded to her crime of murder: 
for when she saw the head of the Baptist, which 
her daughter, Salome, had presented to her in a 
charger, she thrust the tongue through with a needle, 
as Fulvia had formerly done to Cicero. But herself 
paid the charges of her triumph. 


Ad SECTION XI. 


Considerations upon the first Journey of the Holy 
Jesus to Jerusalem, when he whipped the Mer- 
chants out of the Temple. 


1. WHEN the feast came, and Jesus was ascended 
up to Jerusalem, the first place we find him in is the 
temple; where not only was the area and court of 
religion, but, by occasion of public conventions, the 
most opportune scene for transaction of his commis- 
sion and his Father’s business. And those christians 
who have been religious and affectionate, even in 
the circumstances of piety, have taken this for pre- 
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cedent, and accounted it a good express of the re- 
gularity of their devotion, and order of piety, at their 
first arrival to a city, to pay their first visits to God, 
the next to his servant, the president of religious 
rites. First, they went into the church, and wor- 
shipped; then to the angel of the church, to the 
bishop, and begged his blessing; and having thus 
commenced with the auspiciousness of religion 
they had better hopes their just affairs would succeed 
prosperously, which, after the rites of christian 
countries, had thus been begun with devotion and 
religious order. 

2. When the holy Jesus entered the temple, and 
espied a mart kept in the holy sept, a fair upon holy 
ground, he, who suffered no transportations of anger 
in matters and accidents temporal, was borne high 
with an ecstasy of zeal, and, according tothe custom 
of the zealots of the nation, took upon him the office 
of a private infliction of punishment in the cause of 
God, which ought to be dearer to every single person 
than their own interest and reputation. What the 
exterminating angel did to Heliodorus, who came 
into the temple upon design of sacrilege, that the 
meekest Jesus did to them who came with acts of 
profanation; he whipped them forth. And as 
usually good laws spring from ill manners, and ex- 
cellent sermons are occasioned by men’s iniquities ; 
now also our great Master, upon this accident, as- 
serted the sacredness of holy places, in the words of 
a prophet, which now he made a lesson evangelical : 
“My house shall be called a house of prayer to all 
nations.” 

3. The beasts and birds there sold, were brought 
for sacrifice ; and the banks of money were for the 
advantage of the people that came from far, that 
their returns might be safe and easy, when they 
came to Jerusalem upon the employments of religion. 
But they were not yet fit for the temple ; they who 
brought them thither purposed their own gain, and 
meant to pass them through an unholy usage, before 
they could be made “ anathemata,” vows to God : 
and when religion is but the purpose at the second 
hand, it cannot hallow a lay design, and make it fit 
to become a religious ministry, much less sanctify 
an unlawful action. When Rachel stole her father’s 
gods, though possibly she might do it in zeal against 
her father’s superstition, yet it was occasion of a sad 
accident to herself. For the Jews say, that Rachel 
died in child-birth of her second son, because of 
that imprecation of Jacob, “ With whomsoever thou 
findest thy gods, let him not live.”* Saul pretended 
sacrifice, when he spared the fat cattle of Amalek ; 
and Micah was zealous when he made him an ephod 
and ateraphim, and meant to make himself an image 
for religion when he stole his mother’s money : but 
these are colours of religion, in which not only the 
world, but ourselves also, are deceived by a latent 
purpose, which we are willing to cover with a re- 
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mote design of religion, lest it should appear un- 
handsome in its own dressing. Thus some believe 
a covetousness allowable, if they greedily heap 
treasure with a purpose to build hospitals or col- 
leges; and sinister acts of acquiring church-livings 
are not so soon condemned, if the design be to prefer 
an able person; and actions of revenge come near 
to piety, if it be to the ruin of an ungodly man; 
and indirect proceedings are made sacred, if they be 
for the good of the holy cause. This is profaning 
the temple with beasts brought for sacrifices, and 
dishonours God by making himself accessary to 
his own dishonour, as far as lies in them; for it dis- 
serves him with a pretence of religion: and, but that 
our hearts are deceitful, we should easily perceive 
that the greatest business of the letter is written in 
postscript; the great pretence is the least purpose ; 
and the latent covetousness or revenge, or the secular 
appendix, is the main engine to which the end of 
religion is made but instrumental and pretended. 
But men, when they sell a mule, use to speak of the 
horse that begat him, not of the ass that bore him. 

4. The holy Jesus “made a whip of cords,” to 
represent and to chastise the implications and enfold- 
ings of sin, and the cords of vanity. 1. There are 
some sins that of themselves are a whip of cords: 
those are the crying sins, that, by their degree and 
malignity, speak loud for vengeance; or such as 
have great disreputation, and are accounted the 
basest issues of a caitive disposition; or such which 
are unnatural and unusual; or which, by public 
observation, are marked with the signature of Divine 
judgments. Such are murder, oppression of widows 
and orphans, detaining the labourer’s hire, lusts 
against nature, parricide, treason, betraying a just 
trust in great instances and base manners, lying to 
a king, perjury ina priest: these carry Cain’s mark 
upon them, or Judas’s sting, or Manasses’s sorrow, 
unless they be made impudent by the spirit of ob- 
duration. 2. But there are some sins that bear 
shame upon them, and are used as correctives of 
pride and vanity; and if they do their cure, they 
are converted into instruments of good by the great 
power of the Divine grace: but if the spirit of the 
man grows impudent and hardened against the 
shame, that which commonly follows is the worst 
string of the whip, a direct consignation to a repro- 
bate spirit. 3. Other sins there are, for the chas- 
tising of which Christ takes the whip into his own 
hand; and there is much need; when sins are the 
customs of a nation, and marked with no exterior 
disadvantage, or have such circumstances of en- 
couragement that they are unapt to disquiet a con- 
science, or make our beds uneasy, till the pillows be 
softened with penitential showers. In both these 
cases, the condition of a sinner is sad and miserable. 
For “ it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God;” his hand is heavy, and his sword 
is sharp, and “ pierces to the dividing the marrow 
and the bones;’’ and he that considers the infinite 
distance between God and us, must tremble, when 
he remembers that he is to feel the issues of that 
anger, which he is not certain whether or no it will 
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destroy him infinitely and eternally. 4. But if the 
whip be given into our hands, that we become exe- 
cutioners of the Divine wrath, it is sometimes worse ; 
for we seldom strike ourselves for emendation, but 
add sin to sin, till we perish miserably and inevita- 
bly. God scourges us often into repentance; but 
when a sin is the whip of another sin, the rod is 
put into our hands, who, like blind men, strike with 
a rude and undiscerning hand, and, because we love 
the punishment, do it without intermission or choice, 
and have no end but ruin. 

5. When the holy Jesus had whipped the mer- 
chants in the temple, they took away all the instru- 
ments of their sin. - For a judgment is usually the 
commencement of repentance: love is the last of 
graces, and seldom at the beginning of a new life, 
but is reserved to the perfections and ripeness of a 
christian.’ We begin in fear: “ The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom: when he smote 
them, then they turned, and inquired early after 
God.’’» And afterwards the impresses of fear con- 
tinue like a hedge of thorns about us, to restrain 
our dissolutions within the awfulness of the Divine 
majesty, that it may preserve what was from the 
same principle begun. This principle of their 
emendation was from God, and therefore innocent 
and holy; and the very purpose of Divine threaten- 
ings is, that upon them, as upon one of the great 
hinges, the piety of the greatest part of men should 
turn: and the effect was answerable; but so are not 
the actions of all those, who follow this precedent 
in the tract of the letter. For indeed there have 
been some reformations, which have been so like 
this, that the greatest alteration which hath been 
made, was that they carried all things out of the 
temple, the money, and the tables, and the sacri- 
fice; and the temple itself went at last. But these 
men’s scourge is to follow after; and Christ, the 
Prince of the catholic church, will provide one of 
his own contexture, more severe than the stripes 
which Heliodorus felt from the infliction of the ex- 
terminating angel. But the Holy Spirit of God, by 
making provision against such a reformation, hath 
prophetically declared the aptnesses which are in 
pretences of religious alterations to degenerate into 
sacrilegious desires: “ Thou that abhorrest idols, 
dost thou commit sacrilege ὃ 5 In this case there 
is no amendment; only one sin resigns to another, 
and the person still remains under its power and 
the same dominion. 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal Jesu, thou bright image of thy Father’s 
glories, whose light did shine to all the world, 
when thy heart was inflamed with zeal and love 
of God and of religion, let a coal from thine altar, 
fanned with the wings of the holy Dove, kindle 
in my soul such holy flames, that I may be zeal- 
ous of thy honour and glory, forward in religious 
duties, earnest in their pursuit, prudent in their 
managing, ingenuous in my purposes, making my 
religion to serve no end but of thy glories, and 
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the obtaining of thy promises: and so sanctify 
my soul and my body, that I may be a holy tem- 
ple, fit and prepared for the inhabitation of thy 
ever-blessed Spirit, whom grant that I may never 
grieve by admitting any impure thing to desecrate 
the place, and unhallow the courts of his abode; 
but give me a pure soul in a chaste and healthful 
body, a spirit full of holy simplicity, and designs 
of great ingenuity, and perfect religion, that I 
may intend what thou commandest, and may with 
proper instruments prosecute what I so intend, 
and by thy aids may obtain the end of my labours, 
the rewards of obedience and holy living, even 
the society and inheritance of Jesus, in the par- 
ticipation of the joys of thy temple, where thou 
dwellest and reignest with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, O eternal Jesu. Amen. 


DISCOURSE VIII. 
Of the Religion of Holy Places. 


1. Tue holy Jesus brought a Divine warrant for 
his zeal. The selling sacrifices, and the exchange 
of money, and every lay employment, did violence 
and dishonour to the temple, which was hallowed 
to ecclesiastical ministries, and set apart for offices 
of religion, for the use of holy things; for it was 
God’s house: and so is every house by public de- 
signation separate for prayer or-other uses of reli- 
gion; it is God’s house. “ My house.” God had a 
propriety in it, and had set his mark on it, even his 
own name. And therefore it was, in the Jews’ 
idiom of speech, called “the mountain of the Lord’s 
house,” and “the house of the Lord,” by David fre- 
quently: God had put his name into all places ap- 
pointed for solemn worship: “ In all places where I 
record my name, I will come unto thee, and bless 
thee.”’* For God, who was never visible to mortal 
eye, was pleased to make himself presential by sub- 
stitution of his name; that is, in certain places he 
hath appointed that his name shall be called upon, 
and, by promising and imparting such blessings, 
which he hath made consequent to the invocation of 
his name, hath made such places to be a certain de- 
termination of some special manner of his presence. 
For God’s name is not a distinct thing from himself, 
not an idea, and it cannot be put into a place in 
literal signification; the expression is to be resolved 
into some other sense: God’s name is that whereby 
he is known, by which he is invocated, that which is 
the most immediate publication of his essence, nearer 
than which we cannot go unto him: and because 
God is essentially present in all places, when he 
makes himself present in one place more than 
another, it cannot be understood to any other pur- 
pose, but that in such places he gives special bless- 
ings and graces, or that in those places he appoints 
his name, that is, himself, especially to be invo- 
cated. 
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2. So that, when God “ puts his name” in any 
place by a special manner, it signifies that there 
himself is in that manner: but, in separate and 
hallowed places, God hath expressed that he puts 
his name with a purpose it should be called upon; 
therefore, in plain signification, it is thus: In con- 
secrated places God himself is present to be invoked; 
that is, there he is most delighted to hear the 
prayers we make unto him. For all the expressions 
of Scripture, of “ God’s house, the tabernacle of 
God, God’s dwelling, putting his name there, his 
sanctuary,” are resolved into that saying of God to 
Solomon, who prayed that he would hear the 
prayers of necessitous people in that place: God 
granting the request, expressed it thus, “ I have 
sanctified the house which thou hast built :᾽) » that is, 
the house which thou hast designed for my wor- 
ship, I have designed for your blessing; what you 
have dedicated, I have accepted; what you have 
consecrated, I have hallowed; I have taken it to 
the same purpose to which your desires and desig- 
nation pretended it in your first purposes and ex- 
pense. So that, since the purpose of man, in sepa- 
rating places of worship, is, that thither, by order 
and with convenience, and in communities of men, 
God may be worshipped and prayed unto, God hav- 
ing declared that he accepts of such separate places 
to the same purposes, says, that there he will be 
called upon, that such places shall be places of ad- 
vantage to our devotions in respect of human order, 
and Divine acceptance and benediction. 

3. Now these are therefore God’s houses, be- 
cause they were given by men, and accepted by 
God, for the service of God and the offices of reli- 
gion. And this is not the effect or result of any 
distinct covenant God hath made with man, in any 
period of the world; but it is merely a favour of 
God, either hearing the prayer of dedication, or 
complying with human order or necessities. For 
there is nothing in the covenant of Moses’s law, that, 
by virtue of special stipulation, makes the assign- 
ment of a house for the service of God to be proper 
to Moses’s rite. Not only because God had memo- 
rials and determinations of this manner of his pre- 
sence before Moses’s law, as at Bethel, where Jacob 
laid the first stone of the church, (nothing but a 
stone © was God’s memorial,) and the beginning and 
first rudiments of a temple; but also because after 
Moses’s law was given, as long as the nation was 
ambulatory, so were their places and instruments of 
religion: and although the ark was not confined to 
a place till Solomon’s time, yet God was pleased in 
this manner to confine himself to the ark; and in 
all places, wherever his name was put, even in sy- 
nagogues, and oratories, and threshing-floors, when 
they were hallowed with an altar and religion, 
thither God came, that is, there he heard them 
pray, and answered and blessed accordingly, still in 
proportion to that degree of religion which was put 
upon them. Andthose places, when they had once 
entertained religion, grew separate and sacred for 
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ever. For therefore David bought the threshing- 
floor of Araunah, that it might never return to com- 
mon use any more: for it had been no trouble or 
inconvenience to Araunah to have used his floor for 
one solemnity ; but he offered to give it, and David 
resolved to buy it, because it must, of necessity, 
be aliened from common uses, to which it could 
never return any more when once it had been 
the instrument of a religious solemnity: and yet 
this was no part of Moses’s law, that every place of 
a temporary sacrifice should be “holy for ever.” 
David had no guide in this but right reason, and 
the religion of all the world. For such things 
which were great instruments of public ends, and 
things of highest use, were also, in all societies of 
men, of greatest honour, and immured by reverence 
and the security of laws. For honour and reputa- 
tion is not a thing inherent in any creature, but de- 
pends upon the estimate of God or men, who, either 
in diffusion or representation, become fountains of a 
derivative honour. Thus some men are honour- 
able; that is, those who are fountains of honour in 
civil account have commanded that they should be 
honoured. And so places and things are made 
honourable, that as honourable persons are to be 
distinguished from others by honourable usages and 
circumstances proper to them, so also should places 
and things (upon special reason separate) have an 
usage proper to them, when, by a public instrument 
or minister, they are so separated. No common 
usage then; something proper to tell what they are, 
and to what purposes they are designed, and to sig- 
nify their separation and extraordinariness. ~Such 
are the person of the prince, the archives and re- 
cords of a kingdom, the walls and great defences of 
the imperial city, the eagles and ensigns of war 
amongst the Romans; and, above all things, though 
not above all persons, the temples and altars, and 
all the instruments of religion. And there is much 
reason in it. For thus a servant of a king, though 
his employment be naturally mean, yet is more 
honourable, because he relates to the most excellent 
person: and therefore much more those things 
which relate to God. And though this be the rea- 
son why it should be so; yet, for this and other 
reasons, they that have power, that is, they who are 
acknowledged to be the fountains and the chan- 
nels of honour, I mean the supreme power, and 
public fame, have made it actually to be so. For 
whatsoever all wise men, and all good men, and all 
public societies, and all supreme authority, hath 
commanded to be honoured or revered, that is ho- 
nourable and reverend; and this honour and rever- 
ence is to be expressed according to the customs of 
the nation, and instruments of honour proper to the 
nature of the thing or person respectively. What- 
soever is esteemed so, is so; because honour and 
noble separations are relative actions and terms, 
creatures and productions of fame, and the voice of 


4 Religiosum est quod propter sanctitatem aliquam remotum 
ac sepositum ἃ nobis est; verbum a relinquendo dictum, tan- 
quam ceremonia ἃ, carendo.—GsL. lib. iv. c. 9. 

© Ceremonie deorum, sanctitas regum.—JuL. C#sar 
apud Sueton. 
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princes, and the sense of people: and they who 
will not honour those things or those persons, which 
are thus decreed to be honourable, have no com- 
munications with the civilities of humanity, or the 
guises of wise nations; they do not “give honour 
to whom honour belongs.” Now that which in 
civil account we call “honourable,” the same in 
religious account we call “sacred:” for by both 
these words we mean things or persons made se- 
parate and retired from common opinion and vulgar 
usages, by reason of some excellency really in- 
herent in them (such as are excellent men); or for 
their relation to excellent persons, or great ends, 
public or religious,4 (and so servants of princes, 
and ministers of religion, and its instruments and 
utensils, are made honourable or sacred): and the 
expressions of their honour are all those actions 
and usages which are contrary to despite, and above 
the usage of vulgar things or places. Whatsoever 
is sacred, that is honourable for its religious rela- 
tion; and whatsoever is honourable, that also is 
sacred (that is, separate from the vulgar usages and 
account) for its civil excellency or relation. The 
result is this: that when public authority, or the 
consent of a nation,’ hath made any place sacred 
for the uses of religion, we must esteem it sacred, 
just as we esteem persons honourable who are so 
honoured. And thus are judges, and the very places 
of judicature, the king’s presence-chamber, the 
chair of state, the senate-house, the royal ensigns 
of a prince, whose gold and purple, in its natural 
capacity, hath in it no more dignity than the money 
of the bank, or the cloth of the mart; but it hath 
much more for its signification and relative use. 
And it is certain, these things, whose excellency de- 
pends upon their relation, must receive the degree 
of their honour in that proportion they have to 
their term and foundation: and therefore what be- 
longs to God (as holy places of religion) must rise 
highest in this account; I mean higher than any 
other places. And this is besides the honour which 
God hath put upon them by his presence and his 
title to them, which, in all religions, he hath signi- 
fied to us. 

4. Indeed, among the Jews, as God had confined 
his church, and the rites of religion, to be used 
only in communion and participation with that na- 
tion, so also he had limited his presence, and was 
more sparing of it than in the time of the gospel 
his Son declared he would be. “It was said of 
old, that at Jerusalem men ought to worship,” that 
is, by a solemn, public, and great address in the 
capital expresses of religion, in the distinguishing 
rites of liturgy ;, for else it had been no new thing. 
For, in ordinary prayers, God was then, and long 
before, pleased to hear Jeremiah in the dungeon, 
Manasses in prison, Daniel in the lion’s den, Jonas 
in the belly of the deep, others in the offices yet more 
solemn in the proseuche, in the houses of prayer 


f Ex lege cujusque civitatis jubentur dii coli. Dictum 5 
Sapient. apud Xenophon. Σπένδειν δὲ καὶ ϑύειν κατὰ τὰ 
πάτρια ἑκάστοις TOOGHKEL.—EPICT. c. 38. 
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which the Jews had, not only in their dispersion, 
but even in Palestine, for their diurnal and noc- 
turnal offices. But when the holy Jesus had 
‘broken down the partition-wall,” then the most 
solemn offices of religion were as unlimited as their 
private devotions were before; for wherever a tem- 
ple should be built, thither God would come, if he 
were “worshipped spiritually and in truth ;”’ that is, 
according to the rites of Christ, (who is “ grace and 
truth,’”’) and the dictate of the Spirit, and analogy 
of the gospel. All places were now alike to build 
churches in, or memorials for God, God’s houses. 
And that our blessed Saviour discourses of places of 
public worship to the woman of Samaria, is notori- 
ous, because the whole question was concerning the 
great addresses of Moses’s rites, whether at Jerusa- 
lem or mount Gerizim, which were the places of the 
right and the schismatical temple, the confinements 
of the whole religion: and in antithesis Jesus said, 
“Nor here nor there shall be the solemnities of ad- 
dress to God, but in all places you may build a temple, 
and God will dwell in it.” 

5. And this hath descended from the first begin- 
nings of religion down to the consummation of it in 
the perfections of the gospel. 
our Lord carried the offices of the gospel into the 
temple of Jerusalem; there they preached, and 
prayed, and paid vows, but never, that we read of, 
offered sacrifice : which shows, that the offices 
purely evangelical were proper to be done in any of 
God’s proper places, and that thither they went not 
in compliance with Moses’s rites, but merely for 
gospel duties, or for such offices which were common 
to Moses and Christ, such as were prayers and vows. 
While the temple was yet standing, they had peculiar 
places for the assemblies of the faithful, where 
either by accident, or observation, or religion, or 
choice, they met regularly. And [ instance, in the house 
of John surnamed Mark, which, as Alexander reports 
in the life of St. Barnabas, was consecrated by many 
actions of religion, by our blessed Saviour’s eating 
the passover, his institution of the holy eucharist, 
his farewell sermon; and the apostles met there in 
the octaves of Easter, whither Christ came again, 
and hallowed it with his presence-; and there, to 
make up the relative sanctification complete, the 
Holy Ghost descended upon their heads in “ the 
feast of Pentecost: and this was erected into a fair 
fabric, and is mentioned as a famous church by St. 
Jerome § and Ven. Bede ; in which, as Adrichomius 
adds, St. Peter preached that sermon which was 
miraculously prosperous in the conversion of three 
thousand; there St. James, brother of our Lord, 
was consecrated first bishop of Jerusalem; St. Ste- 
phen and the other six were there ordained dea- 
cons; there the apostles kept their first council, and 
compiled their creed: by these actions, and their 
frequent conventions, showing the same _ reason, 


8. Epist.27. De locis Sanct.c.3. In Descript. Hieros.n. 6. 

h Φήμη δ᾽ οὔτις πάμπαν ἀπόλλυται ἥντινα πολλοὶ Λαοὶ 
Φημίζουσι. -- ΠΈ510}. 
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velut unus quispiam ad templum Dei concurrite, velut ad 
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order, and prudence of religion, in assignation of 
special places of divine service, which were ever 
observed by all the nations, and religions, and wise 
men of the world. And it were a strange imagina- 
tion to fancy, that, in christian religion, there is any 
principle contrary to that wisdom of God and all the 
world," which, for order, for necessity, for conveni- 
ence, for the solemnity of worship, hath set apart 
places for God and for religion. Private prayer had 
always an unlimited residence and relation, even 
under Moses’s law; but the public solemn prayer of 
sacrifice in the law of Moses was restrained to one 
temple: inthe law of nature it was not confined to 
one, but yet determined to public and solemn places; 
and when the holy Jesus disparked the enclosures 
of Moses, we all returned to the permissions and 
liberty of the natural law, in which, although the 
public and solemn prayers were confined toa temple, 
yet the temple was not confined toa place; but they 
might be any where, so they were at all: instru- 
ments of order, conveniences of assembling, resi- 
dences of religion: and God, who always loved order, 
and was apt to hear all holy and prudent prayers, 
(and therefore also the prayers of consecration,) 
hath often declared that he loves such places, that 
he will dwell in them; not that they are advantages 
to him, but that he is pleased to make them so to 
us. And therefore all nations of the world built 
public houses for religion; and, since all ages of 
the church did so too,! it had need be a strong and 
a convincing argument that must show they were 
deceived. And “if any man list to be contentious,” 
he must be answered with St. Paul’s_ reproof, 
‘““We have no such custom, nor the churches of 
God.” 

6. Thus St. Paul reproved the Corinthians for 
“despising the church of God’”* by such uses, which 
were therefore unfit for God’s, because they were 
proper for their own, that is, for common houses. 
And although they were at first, and in the descend- 
ing ages, so afflicted by the tyranny of enemies, that 
they could not build many churches; yet some they 
did, and the churches themselves suffered part of the 
persecution. For so Eusebius reports, that when, 
under Severus and Gordianus, Philip and Galienus, 
the christian affairs were in a tolerable condition, 
they built churches in great number and expense. 
But when the persecution waxed hot under Diocle- 
tian, down went the churches, upon a design to ex- 
tinguish or disadvantage the religion. Maximinus 
gave leave to rebuild them. Upon which rescript 
(saith the story) the christians were overjoyed, and 
raised them up to an incredible height and incom- 
parable beauty.! This was christian religion then, 
and so it hath continued ever since; and, unless we 
should have new reason and new revelation, it must 
continue so till our churches are exchanged for 
thrones, and our chapels for seats placed before 


unum altare, ad unum Jesum Christum, &c.—S. Ienar., ad 
Magnes. 
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the Lamb in the eternal temple of the celestial Jeru- 
salem. 

7. And to this purpose it is observed, that the 
holy Jesus first ejected the beasts of sacrifice out of 
the temple, and then proclaimed the place holy, and 
the scene of representing prayers, which in type in- 
timates the same thing which is involved in the 
expression of the next words, ‘ My house shall be 
called the house of prayer to all nations ;” now and 
for ever, to the Jews and to the gentiles, in all cireum- 
stances and variety of time and nation, God’s houses 
are holy in order to holy uses; the time as unlimited 
as the nations were indefinite and universal.™ 
Which is the more observable, because it was of the 
outward courts, not whither Moses’s rites alone were 
admitted, but the natural devotion of Jews and gen- 
tile proselytes, that Christ affirmed it to be holy, 
to be the house of God, and the place of prayer. 
So that the religion of public places of prayer is 
not a rite of Levi, but a natural and prudent circum- 
stance, and advantage of religion, in which all wise 
men agree, who therefore must have some common 
principle, with influence upon all the world, which 
must be the univocal cause of the consent of all 
men: which common principle must either be a 
dictate of natural or prime reason, or else some 
tradition from the first parents of mankind; which, 
because it had order in it, beauty, religion, and con- 
firmation from Heaven, and no reason to contest 
against it, it hath surprised the understanding and 
practices of all nations. And indeed we find, that 
even in paradise God had that which is analogical 
to a church, a distinct place where he manifested 
himself present in proper manner: for Adam and 
Kve, when they had sinned, “ hid themselves from 
the presence of the Lord;” and this was the word 
in all descents of the church, for the being of God 
in holy places, “ the presence of the Lord was there.” 
And probably, when Adam, from this intimation, or 
a greater direction, had taught Cain and Abel to 
offer sacrifice to God in a certain place, where they 
were observed of each in their several offerings, it be- 
came one of the rules of religion which was derived 
to their posterity by tradition, the only way they had 
to communicate the dictates of Divine commandment. 

8. There is no more necessary to be added in 
behalf of holy places, and to assert them into the 
family and relatives of religion; our estimate and 
deportment towards them is matter of practice, and 
therefore of proper consideration. To which pur- 
pose I consider, that holy places being the residence 
of God’s name upon earth, there where he hath put 
it, that, by fiction of law, it may be the sanctuary" 
and the last resort in all calamities and need, God 
hath sent his agents to possess them in person for 
him. Churches and oratories are regions and 


™ Quod ab omnibus gentibus observatum est, id non nisi ἃ 
Deo sancitum est.—SocraTEs. 
Χρόνῳ κρατηϑὲν Eos γένους καὶ ϑρησκείας ἰσχυρότερον. -- 
Nicer. 
Τῶν ἀνπρώπων ἀσφαλέστατα πούτους οἰκεῖν, of ἂν ποῖς 
es 4 , ΩΣ rt “, , 
παροῦσιν ἤϑεσι Kal νόμοις, ἄν Kal χείρω ἢ, ἥκιστα διαφόρως 
[4 . . . 
mo\tTévwot.—ALCIBIAD. apud Thucid. lib. vi. 
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courts of angels, and they are there, not only to 
minister to the saints, but also they possess them 
in the right of God. There they are: so the 
greatest and Prince of Spirits tells us, the Holy 
Ghost; “1 saw the Lord sitting upon his throne, 
and his train filled the temple ;° above it stood the 
seraphim ;” that was God’s train, and therefore holy 
David knew that his addresses to God were in the 
presence of angels: “1 will praise thee with my 
whole heart, before the gods will I sing praise unto 
thee:”P before the angels,4 so it is in the Septua- 
gint. And that we might know where or how the 
kingly worshipper would pay this adoration, he 
adds, “ I will worship towards thy holy temple.” 
And this was so known by him, that it became ex- 
pressive of God’s manner of presence in heaven: 
“The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels, and the Lord is among them 
as in Sinai, in the holy place ;”* God in the midst 
of angels, and the angels in the midst of “ the holy 
place ;”” and God in heaven in the midst of that 
holy circle, as sure as he is amongst angels in the 
recesses of his sanctuary. Were the rudiments of 
the law worthy of an attendance of angels? and 
are the memorials of the gospel destitute of so brave 
a retinue? Did the beatified spirits wait upon the 
types? and do they decline the office at the minis- 
tration of the substance? Is the nature of man 
worse since the incarnation of the Son of God? and 
have the angels purchased an exemption from their 
ministry since Christ became our brother? We 
have little reason to think so; and therefore St. 
Paul still makes use of the argument to press 
women to modesty and humility in churches, “ be- 
cause of the angels.” And upon the same stock 
St. Chrysostom’ chides the people of his diocess 
for walking, and laughing, and prating in churches: 
“ The church is not a shop of manufactures or mer- 
chandise ; but the place of angels and of archangels, 
the court of God, and the image or representment of 
heaven itself.” 

9. For if we consider that christianity is some- 
thing more than ordinary, that there are mysteries 
in our religion, and in none else, that God’s “ angels 
are ministering spirits for our good,” and especially 
about the conveyances of our prayers; either we 
must think very low of christianity, or that greater 
things are in it than the presence of angels in our 
churches: and yet if there were no more, we should 
do well to behave ourselves there with the thoughts 
and apprehensions of heaven about us; always re- 
membering, that our business there is an errand of 
religion, and God is the object of our worshippings ; 
and therefore, although by our weakness we are 
fixed in the lowness of men, yet because God’s in- 
finity is our object, it were very happy if our actions 
ὑμῶν τὰ ἅγια, Kal ποὺς ἱεροὺς ἀγγέλους τοῦ Ozod.—Orat. 
AGrip. apud Joseph. lib. 1]. c. 16. de bello Judaic. 
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Non dubites assistere angelum quando Christus assistit, 
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Angeli siquidem circumfusi sacra custodiunt, et divina freti 
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did bear some few degrees of a proportionable and 
commensurate address. 

10. Now that the angels are there in the right 
of God, and are a manner and an exhibition of the 
Divine presence, is therefore certain, because, when- 
ever it is said in the Old Testament that God ap- 
peared, it was by an angel; and the law itself, in 
the midst of all the glorious terrors of its manifesta- 
tion, “ was ordained by angels,” and ““ a word spoken 
by angels ;” and yet God is said to have descended 
upon the mount: and in the greatest glory that ever 
shall be revealed till the consummation of all things, 
the instrument of the Divine splendour is the ap- 
parition of angels; for when the holy Jesus “ shall 
come in the glory of his Father,” it is added, by 
way of explication, that is, “ with an host of angels.” 

11. The result is those words of God to his 
people, “ Reverence my sanctuary.” For what 
God loves in an especial manner, it is most fit we 
should esteem accordingly. ‘“ God loves the gates 
of Sion more than all the dwellings of Jacob.”4 
The least turf of hallowed glebe is, with God him- 
self, of more value than all the champaign of com- 
mon possession; it is better in all senses: “ The 
temple is better than gold,” said our blessed Sa- 
viour ;* and therefore it were well we should do 
that which is expressed in the command, of giving 
reverence to it, for we are too apt to pay undue 
devotions to gold. Which precept the holiest of 
that nation expressed by worshipping towards the 
sanctuary, by pulling off their shoes when they 
went into it,y by making it the determination of 
their religious addresses, by falling down low upon 
the earth in their accesses, by opening their windows 
towards it in their private devotions, by calling it 
the glory of their nation; as is certain in the in- 
stances of David, Daniel, and the wife of Phinehas. 
I shall not need to say, that the devouter christians, 
in the first ages, did worship God with solemnities 
of address whenever they entered into their oratories. 
It was a civility Jesus commanded his disciples to 
use to common houses, ‘ When ye enter into a house 
salute it:”’ I suppose he means the dwellers in it. 
And it is certain, whatever those devouter people 
did in their religious approaches, they designed it 
to God, who was the major-domo, the master of those 
assemblies: and thus did the convinced christians in 
St. Paul’s discourse, when he came into the church 
where they were prophesying in a known language ; 
“ The secrets of his heart are made manifest, and 
so, falling down on his face, he will worship God.’’ 
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12. It was no unhandsome expression of rever- 
encing God’s sanctuary, that pious people ever used 
in bestowing costly and fair ornaments upon it; for 
so all the christians did: as soon as themselves came 
from contempt and scorn, they raised christian ora- 
tories to an equal portion of their honour; and by 
this way they thought they did honour to God, who 
was the Numen of the place. Not that a rich 
house, or costly offertory, is better in respect of God ;# 
for to him all is alike, save that, in equal abilities, 
our devotion is distinguished by them; and be the 
offering never so contemptible, it is a rich devotion 
that gives the best we have: because, although if 
all the wealth of the Levant were united into a 
present, it were short of God’s infinity; yet such an 
offertory, or any best we have, makes demonstration, 
that if we had an offering infinitely better, we should 
give it, to express our love, and our belief of God’s 
infinite merit and perfection. And, therefore, let 
not “ the widow’s two mites” become a precedent 
to the instance and value of our donation; and be- 
cause she, who gave no more, was accepted, think 
that two farthings is as fit to be cast into the corban 
as two thousand pounds. For the reason why our 
blessed Saviour commended the widow’s oblation 
was for the greatness of it, not the smallness; “ she 
gave all she had, even all her living;” therefore 
she was accepted. And indeed, since God gives to 
us more than enough, beyond our necessities, much 
for our conveniency, much for.ease, much for repute, 
much for public compliances, for variety, for con- 
tent, for pleasure, for ornament; we should deal 
unworthily with God Almighty, if we limit and re- 
strain our returns to him, by confining them within 
the narrow bounds of mere necessity. Certainly 
beggarly services and cheapness is not more pleas- 
ing to God than a rich and magnificent address.” 
To the best of essences, the best of presents is most 
proportionable : and although the service of the soul 
and spirit is most delectable and esteemed by God; 
yet, because our souls are served by things perish- 
ing and material, and we are of that constitution, 
that by the body we serve the spirit, and by both 
we serve God, as the spirit is chiefly to be offered 
to God, because it is better than the body, so the 
richest oblation is the best in an equal power and 
the same person, because it is the best of things 
material: and although it hath not the excellency 
of the spirit, it hath an excellency that a cheap 
oblation hath not; and besides the advantage of the 
natural value, it can no otherwise be spoiled than a 
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meaner offering may; it is always capable of the 
same commendation from the piety of the presenter’s 
spirit, and may be as much purified and made holy 
as the cheaper or the more contemptible. God hath 
nowhere expressed that he accepts of a cheaper 
offering, but when we are not able to give him 
better. When the people brought offerings more 
than enough for the tabernacle, Moses restrained 
their forwardness, by saying “ it was enough,” but 
yet commended the disposition highly, and wished 
it might be perpetual: but God chid the people 
when they let his house lie waste, without repara- 
tion of its decaying beauty; and therefore sent 
famines upon the land, and a curse into their estate, 
because they would not, by giving a portion to reli- 
gion, sanctify and secure all the rest. For the way 
for a man to be a saver by his religion, is to deposit 
one part of his estate in the temple, and one in the 
hands of the poor; for these are God’s treasury and 
stewards respectively: and this is “ laying up trea- 
sures in heaven ;”’ and besides that it will procure 
blessing to other parts, it will help to save our 
souls; and that is good husbandry, that is worth 
the saving. 

13. For I consider that those riches and beau- 
ties, in churches and religious solemnities, which 
add nothing to God, add much devotion to us, and 
much honour and efficacy to devotion. For since 
impression 1s made upon the soul by the interven- 
ing of corporal things, our religion and devotion of 
the soul receives the addition of many degrees by 
such instruments.© Insomuch that we see persons 
of the greatest fancy, and such who are most 
pleased with outward fairnesses, are most religious. 
Great understandings make religion lasting and 
reasonable; but great fancies make it more scru- 
pulous, strict, operative, and effectual. And there- 
fore it is strange, that we shall bestow such great 
expenses, to make our own houses convenient and 
delectable, that we may entertain ourselves with 
complacency and appetite; and yet think that reli- 
gion is not worth the ornament, nor our fancies fit 
to be carried into the choice and prosecution of re- 
ligious actions, with sweetness, entertainments, and 
fair propositions. If we say that God is not the 
better for a rich house, or a costly service; we may 
also remember, that neither are we the better for 
rich clothes; and the sheep will keep us as modest, 
as warm, and as clean, as the silk-worm; and a 
gold chain, or a carkenet of pearl, does no more 
contribute to our happiness, than it does to the ser- 
vice of religion. For if we reply, that they help 
to the esteem and reputation of our persons, and 
the distinction of them from the vulgar, from the 
servants of the lot of Issachar, and add reverence 


© Ta αἰσϑήσει καλὰ, Kal νοήσει καλῶν εἰκόνες. 
ἐς ΐ PHILO. 
Quéd cum tanto ornatu tamque decenter sacerdotio fun- 
geretur, conventusque ageret. 
ἷ i κκλησία ἐστὶν οὐρανὸς ἐπίγειος. 
ἔργον τὸ μέγα, καὶ καλὸν τίμιον" τοῦ γὰρ τοιούτου ἡ 
“εωρία θαυμαστή.--- ΑΕ151. 
, ὃ Gravitas honesta, diligentia attonita, cura solicita, appa- 
ritio devota, οἱ processio modesta.—TrERT. de Prescript. 
Confluunt ad ecclesiam casta celebritate, honestA utriusque 
sexiis discretione.—S. Ava. lib. ii. c. 28. de Civit. Dei. 
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and veneration to us; how great a shame is it, if 
we study by great expenses to get reputation and 
accidental advantages to ourselves, and not by the 
same means to purchase reverence and esteem to 
religion; since we see that religion, amongst per- 
sons of ordinary understandings, receives as much 
external and accidental advantages, by the accession 
of exterior ornaments and accommodation, as we 
ourselves can, by rich clothes and garments of 
wealth, ceremony, and distinction! And as, in 
princes’ courts, the reverence to princes is quick- 
ened and increased by an outward state and glory; 
so also it is in the service of God. Although the 
understandings of men are no more satisfied by a 
pompous magnificence, than by a cheap plainness ; 
yet the eye is, and the fancy, and the affections, 
and the senses; that is, many of our faculties are 


‘more pleased with religion, when religion, by such 


instruments and conveyances, pleases them. And 
it was noted by Sozomen, concerning Valens, the 
Arrian emperor, that when he came to Cesarea, in 
Cappadocia, he praised St. Basil, their bishop, and 
upon more easy terms revoked his banishment,4 
because he was a grave person, and did his holy 
offices with reverent and decent addresses, and kept 
his church-assemblies with much ornament and 
solemnity. 

14. But when I consider that saying of St. Gre- 
gory, that the church is heaven within the taber- 
nacle, heaven dwelling among the sons of men,® and 
remember, that God hath studded all the firmament, 
and paved it with stars, because he loves to have 
his house beauteous, and highly representative of his 
glory; I see no reason we should not do as Apol- 
linaris says God does: “In earth do the works of 
heaven.” For he is the God of beauties and per- 
fections ;f and every excellency in the creature is a 
portion of influence from the Divinity, and therefore 
is the best instrument of conveying honour to him, 
who made them for no other end but for his own 
honour, as the last resort of all other ends for which 
they were created. 

15. But the best manner to reverence the sanc- 
tuary, is by the continuation of such actions which 
gave it the first title of holiness. ‘“ Holiness be- 
cometh thine house for ever,” saith David: ‘Sancta 
sanctis,’” holy persons and holy rites, in holy 
places;& that, as it had the first relation of sanc- 
tity by the consecration of a holy and reverend 
minister and president of religion, so it may be per- 
petuated in holy offices, and receive the daily conse- 
cration, by the assistance of sanctified and religious 
persons. “ Foris canes,” dogs and criminal persons 
are unfit for churches; the best ornament and beauty 
of a church, is a holy priest and a sanctified people.® 


h Ta yao κατὰ πόλεις προσευκτήρια Ti ETEDOY ἐστὶν ἢ δι- 
δασκαλία φρονήσεως καὶ ἀνδρείας, καὶ σωφροσύνης καὶ δικαι- 
οσύνης, εὐσεβείας τε καὶ ὁσιότητος, καὶ συμπάσης ἀρετῆς, 
—Puico. Legat. ad Caium. 

Μόνος yao οἶδε τιμᾷν ὁ προηγουμένως ἱερεῖον ἑαυτὸν προσ- 
άγων, καὶ ἄγαλμα θεῖον TexTaiwy τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ψυχὴν, καὶ 
ναὸν εἰς ὑποδοχὴν τοῦ ϑείου φωτὸς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ παρασκευάζων 
νοῦν.--- kr. in Pyth. 

Ψυχῆς καϑαρᾶς τόπον οἰκειότερον ἐπὶ γῆς Jeos οὐκ ἔχει" 
ois καὶ ὁ Πύϑιος συμφέρεται, λέγων, Εὐσεβέσιν δὲ βροτοῖς 
γάνυμα:ι τόσον ὅσσον O\vuTH.-—Idem. 
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For, since angels dwell in churches, and God hath 
made his name to dwell there too; if there also be 
a holy people, that there be saints as well as angels, 
it is a holy fellowship, and a blessed communion: 
but to see a devil there, would scare the most con- 
fident and bold fancy, and disturb the good meeting ; 
and such is every wicked and graceless person: 
(ς Have I not chosen twelve of you, and one of you 
is adevil?” An evil soul is an evil spirit, and such 
are no good ornaments for temples: and it is a 
shame that a goodly christian church should be like 
an Egyptian temple; without, goodly buildings; 
within, a dog or a cat, for the deity they adore. It 
is worse, if in our addresses to holy places and 
offices, we bear our lusts under our garments. For 
dogs and cats are of God’s making, but our lusts 
are not, but are God’s enemies; and therefore, be- 
sides the unholiness, it is an affront to God to bring 
them along, and it defiles the place in a great 
degree. 

16. For there is a defiling of a temple by insinua- 
tion of impurities, and another by direct and posi- 
tive profanation, and a third by express sacrilege. 
This “ defiles a temple” to the ground. Every 
small sin is an unwelcome guest, and is a spot in 
those “ feasts of charity,” which entertain us often 
in God’s houses: but there are some, (and all great 
crimes are such,) which desecrate the place, un- 
hallow the ground as to our particulars, stop the 
ascent of our prayers, obstruct the current of God’s 
blessing, turn religion into bitterness, and devotion 
into gall; such as are marked in Scripture with a 
distinguishing character, as enemies to the peculiar 
dispositions of religion: and such are, unchastity, 
which defiles the temples of our bodies; covetous- 
ness, which sets up an idol instead of God; and 
unmercifulness, which is a direct enemy to the mer- 
cies of God, and the fair return of our prayers. He 
that shows not the mercies of alms, of forgiveness, 
and comfort, is forbidden to hope for comfort, relief, 
or forgiveness, from the hands of God. A pure 
mind is the best manner of worship,' and the im- 
purity of a crime is the greatest contradiction to the 
honour and religion of holy places. And, therefore, 
let us imitate the precedent of the most religious of 
kings; “ I will wash my hands in innocence, O 
Lord, and so will I go to thine altar;”* always re- 
membering those decretory and final words of St. 
Paul, “ He that defiles a temple, him will God 
destroy.” ! 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal God, who “ dwellest not in temples made 
with hands; the heaven of heavens is not able 
to contain thee,’ and yet thou art pleased to 
manifest thy presence amongst the sons of men, 


Quin demus id superis 

Compositum jus fasque animis, sanctosque recessus 

Mentis, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto: 

Hec cedd ut admoveam templis, et farre litabo. 

Pers. Sat. 1. 
' Animadverto gratiorem existimari qui delubris deorum 

pues castamque mentem, quim qui meditatum carmen intu- 
δου. ΡΝ. Sec. Pan. Trajan. 


OF THE RELIGION OF HOLY PLACES. 


Parr II: 


by special issues of thy favour and benediction ; 
make my body and soul to be a temple pure and 
holy, apt for the entertainments of the holy Jesus, 
and for the habitation of the Holy Spirit. Lord, 
be pleased, with thy rod of paternal discipline, to 
cast out all impure lusts, all worldly affections, 
all covetous desires, from this thy temple; that it 
may be a place of prayer and meditation, of holy 
appetites and chaste thoughts, of pure intentions 
and zealous desires of pleasing thee; that I may 
become also a sacrifice, as well as a temple; eaten 
up with the zeal of thy glory, and consumed with 
the fire of love; that not one thought may be 
entertained by me, but such as may be like per- 
fume, breathing from the altar of incense; and 
not a word may pass from me, but may have the 
accent of heaven upon it, and sound pleasantly 
in thy ears. O dearest God, fill every faculty of 
my soul with impresses, dispositions, capacities, 
and aptnesses of religion; and do thou hallow my 
soul, that I may be possessed with zeal and reli- 
gious affections; loving thee above all things in 
the world, worshipping thee with the humblest 
adorations and frequent addresses, continually 
feeding upon the apprehensions of thy divine 
sweetness, and considerations of thy infinite ex- 
cellences, and observations of thy righteous com- 
mandments, and the feast of a holy conscience, 
as an antepast of eternity, and consignation to the 
joys of heaven, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


SECTION XII. 


Of Jesus’s Departure into Galilee; his manner of 
Life, Miracles, and Preaching; his calling of 
Disciples ; and what happened until the Second 
Passover. 


1. “ Wuen Jesus understood that John was cast 
into prison,”’® and that the Pharisees were envious 
at him for the great multitudes of people that re- 
sorted to his baptism, which he ministered, not in 
his own person, but by the deputation of his dis- 
ciples, they finishing the ministration which himself 
began, (who, as Euodius,” bishop of Antioch, reports, 
baptized the blessed Virgin, his mother, and Peter 
only; and Peter baptized Andrew, James, and John, 
and they others,) he left Judea, and came into 
Galilee ; and in his passage he must touch Sychar, 
a city of Samaria, where, in the heat of the day and 
the weariness of his journey, he sat himself down 
upon the margin of Jacob’s well; whither, when 
“his disciples were gone to buy meat, a Samaritan 


᾿Αγνὸν δὴ ναιοῖο Suwdeos ἔνδον ιὄντα ᾿Εμφάμεν᾽ ayvein δ᾽ 
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Optimus animus pulcherrimus cultus. Μὴ kaSapw καϑαροῦ 
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woman cometh to draw water,” of whom Jesus asked 
some, to cool his thirst, and refresh his weariness. 

2. Little knew the woman the excellency of the 
person that asked so small a charity: neither had 
she been taught, that “a cup of cold water given to 
a disciple should be rewarded,” and much rather 
such a present to the Lord himself. But she pro- 
secuted the spite of her nation,° and the interest 
and quarrel of the schism; and instead of washing 
Jesus’s feet, and giving him drink, demanded, why 
he, “ being a Jew, should ask water of a Samaritan ὃ 
for the Jews have no intercourse with the Samari- 
tans.” 

3. The ground of the quarrel was this. In the 
sixth year of Hezekiah, Salmanasar, king of Assyria, 
sacked Samaria, transported the Israelites to Assyria, 
and planted an Assyrian colony in the town and 
country; who, by Divine vengeance, were destroyed 
by lions, which no power of man could restrain or 
lessen. The king thought the cause was, their not 


serving the God of Israel according to the rites of 


Moses; and therefore sent a Jewish captive priest, 
to instruct the remanent inhabitants m the Jewish 
religion; who so learned and practised it, that they 
still retained the superstition of the gentile rites ; 
till Manasses, the brother of Jaddi, the high priest 
of Jerusalem, married the daughter of Sanballat, 
who was the governor under king Darius. Manasses 
being reproved for marrying a stranger, the daughter 
of an uncircumcised gentile, and admonished to dis- 
miss her, flies to Samaria, persuades his father-in- 
law to build a temple in mount Gerizim, introduces 
the rites of daily sacrifice, and makes himself high 
priest, and began to pretend to be the true successor 
of Aaron, and commences a schism, in the time of 
Alexander the Great. From whence the question 
of religion grew so high, that it begat disaffections, 
anger, animosities, quarrels, bloodshed, and murders ; 
not only in Palestine, but wherever a Jew and Sa- 
maritan had the ill fortune to meet. Such being 
the nature of men, that they think it the greatest 
injury in the world, when other men are not of their 
minds; and that they please God most, when they 
are most furiously zealous ; and no zeal better to be 
expressed, than by hating all those whom they are 
pleased to think God hates. This schism was pro- 
secuted with the greatest spite that ever any was, 
because both the people were much given to super- 
Stition; and this was helped forward by the consti- 
tution of their religion, consisting much in externals 
and ceremonials, and which they cared not much to 
hallow and make moral, by the intertexture of 
spiritual senses and charity. And, therefore, the 
Jews called the Samaritans “ accursed;” the Sa- 
maritans, at the paschal solemnity, would at mid- 
night, when the Jews’ temple was open, scatter dead 
men’s bones,¢ to profane and desecrate the place ; 
and both would fight, and eternally dispute the 
question ; sometimes referring it to arbitrators, and 
then the conquered party would decline the arbitra- 
tion after sentence; which they did at Alexandria, 
before Ptolemeus Philometor, when Andronicus had, 
¢ Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti; 


Quesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos.— Juv. Sat. xiv. 
VOL. TI. 
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by a rare and exquisite oration, procured sentence 
against Theodosius and Sabbeus, the Samaritan 
advocates: the sentence was given for Jerusalem, 
and the schism increased, and lasted till the time of 
our Saviour’s conference with this woman. 

4. And it was so implanted and woven in with 
every understanding, that when the woman “ per- 
ceived Jesus to be a prophet,” she undertook this 
question with him: “Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain; and ye say that Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship.” Jesus knew the 
schism was great enough already, and was not 
willing to make the rent wider: and though he gave 
testimony to the truth, by saying, “ Salvation is of 
the Jews ;” and “we know what we worship, ye do 
not;” yet because the subject of this question was 
shortly to be taken away, Jesus takes occasion to 
preach the gospel, to hasten an expedieyt, and, by 
way of anticipation, to reconcile the disagreeing in- 
terests, and settle a revelation, to be verified for ever. 
Neither here nor there, by way of confinement ; not 
in one country more than another; but wherever 
any man shall call upon God “in spirit and truth,” 
there he shall be heard. 

5. But all this while the holy Jesus was athirst, 
and therefore hastens at least to discourse of water, 
though as yet he got none. He tells her of “living 
water,” of eternal satisfactions, of “never thirsting 
again,” of her own personal condition, of matrimonial 
relation, and professes himself to be the Messias ; 
and then was interrupted by the coming of his dis- 
ciples, who wondered to see him alone, “talking 
with a woman,” besides his custom and usual reser- 
vation. But the woman, full of joy and wonder, left 
her water-pot, and ran to the city, to publish the 
Messias: and immediately “all the city came out 
to see; and many believed on him upon the testi- 
mony of the woman, and more when they heard his 
own discourses.” They invited him to the town, 
and received him with hospitable civilities for two 
days, after which he departed to his own Galilee. 

6. Jesus, therefore, came into the country, where 
he was received with respect and fair entertainment, 
because of the miracles which the Galileans saw 
done by him at the feast: and being at Cana, where 
he wrought the first miracle, a noble personage ; 
a little king, say some; a palatine, says St. Jerome ; 
a kingly person, certainly, came to Jesus with much 
reverence, and desired that he would be pleased to 
come to his house, and cure his son, now ready to 
die ; which he seconds with much importunity, 
fearing lest his son be dead before he get thither. 
Jesus, who did not do his miracles by natural opera- 
tions, cured the child at distance, and dismissed the 
prince, telling him his son lived; which, by narra- 
tion of his servants, he found to be true, and that he 
recovered at the same time when Jesus spake these 
salutary and healing words. Upon which accident 
he and all his house became disciples. 

7. And now Jesus left Nazareth, and came to 
Capernaum, a maritime town, and of great resort, 
choosing that for his scene of preaching, and his 


ἃ Διάῤῥιψιν ἀνθρωπείων ὀστῶν ἐν Tals στοαῖς TOLMTAL.— 
Josepu. Ant. lib. xviii. c. 3. 
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place of dwelling. For now the time was fulfilled, 
the office of the Baptist was expired, and the kingdom 
of God was at hand. He, therefore, preached the 
sum of the gospel, faith and repentance: ‘ Repent 
ye, and believe the gospel.” And what that gospel 
was, the sum and series of all his sermons after- 
wards did declare. 

8. The work was now grown high and pregnant, 
and Jesus saw it convenient to choose disciples to 
his ministry and service in the work of preaching, 
and to be “ witnesses of all that he should say, do, 
or teach,” for ends which were afterwards made 
public and excellent. Jesus, therefore, “as he 
walked by the sea of Galilee,” called Simon and 
Andrew, who knew him before, by the preaching of 
John; and now “left all,” their ship and their net, 
“and followed him. And when he was gone a 
little farther, he calls the two sons of Zebedee, 
James and John; and they went after him.” And 
with this family he goes up and down the whole 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom, heal- 
ing all manner of diseases, curing demoniacs, cleans- 
ing lepers, and giving strength to paralytics and 
lame people. 

9. But when “ the people pressed on him to 
hear the word of God, he stood by the lake of 
Genesareth,” and presently “ entering into Simon’s 
ship,” commanded him “ to launch into the deep,” 
and ““ from thence he taught the people,” and there 
wrought a miracle; for, being Lord of the creatures, 
he commanded the fishes of the sea, and they 
obeyed. For when Simon, who had “ fished all 
night in vain, let down his net at the command of 
Jesus, he enclosed so great a multitude of fishes, 
that the net brake ;’”’ and the fishermen were amazed 
and fearful at so prodigious a draught. But beyond 
the miracle, it was intended, that a representation 
should be made of the plenitude of the catholic 
church, and multitudes of believers, who should be 
taken by Simon and the rest of the disciples, whom 
by that miracle he consigned to become “ fishers of 
men ;” who, by their artifices of prudence, and holy 
doctrine, might gain souls to God; that when the 
net should be drawn to shore, and separation made 
by the angels, they and their disciples might be 
differenced from the reprobate portion. 

10. But the light of the sun uses not to be 
confined to a province or a kingdom. So great a 
Prophet, and so divine a Physician, and so great 
miracles, created a fame loud as thunder, but not so 
full of sadness and presage. Immediately the “ fame 
of Jesus went into all Syria, and there came to him 
multitudes from Galilee, Decapolis, Jerusalem, and 
Judea.” And all that had any “ sick with divers 
diseases, brought them to him;’ and he laid his 
hands on every one of them, ‘“ and healed them.” 
And when he cured the “ lunatics, and persons pos- 
sessed with evil spirits,’ the devils cried out, and 
confessed him to be “ Christ, the Son of God;’’ but 
he “ suffered them not,” choosing rather to work 
faith in the persuasions of his disciples, by moral 
arguments, and the placid demonstrations of the 
Spirit; that there might in faith be an excellency 
in proportion to the choice, and that it might not 


HISTORY OF WHAT HAPPENED 
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be made violent by the conviction and forced testi- 
monies of accursed and unwilling spirits. 

11. But when Jesus saw his assembly was grown 
full, and his audience numerous, he “ went up into 
a mountain,” and when his disciples came unto him, 
he made that admirable sermon, called “ the sermon 
upon the mount;” which is a Divine repository of 
most excellent truths and mysterious dictates of 
secret theology, and contains a breviary of all those 
precepts which integrate the morality of christian 
religion; pressing the moral precepts given by 
Moses, and enlarging their obligation by a stricter 
sense and more severe exposition, that their righte- 
ousness might “ exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees.” “ He preaches perfection, and 
the doctrines of meekness, poverty of spirit, chris- 
tian mourning, desire of holy things, mercy and 
purity, peace and toleration of injuries; affixing a 
special promise of blessing to be the guerdon and 
inheritance of those graces and spiritual excellencies. 
He explicates some parts of the decalogue, and adds 
appendices and precepts of his own. He teaches 
his disciples to pray, how to fast, how to give alms, 
contempt of the world, not to judge others, forgiv- 
ing injuries, an indifference and incuriousness of 
temporal provisions, and a seeking of the kingdom 
of God and its appendant righteousness.” 

12. When Jesus had finished his sermon, and 
descended from the mountain, a poor leprous person 
came and worshipped, and begged to be cleansed; 
which Jesus soon granted, engaging him not to 
publish it where he should go abroad, but sending 
him to the priest, to offer an oblation, according to 
the rites of Moses’s law; and then came directly to 
Capernaum, and “ taught in their synagogues upon 
the sabbath-days ;” where, in his sermons, he ex- 
pressed the dignity of a prophet, and the authority 
of a person sent from God; not inviting the people 
by the soft arguments and insinuations of scribes 
and Pharisees, but by demonstrations and issues of 
Divinity. There he cures a demoniac, in one of 
their synagogues; and by and by, after going 
abroad, he heals Peter’s wife’s mother of a fever; 
insomuch that he grew the talk of all men, and their 
wonder, till they flocked so to him to see him, to 
hear him, to satisfy their curiosity and their needs, 
that after he had healed those multitudes which 
beset the house of Simon, where he cured his mother 
of the fever, he retired himself into a desert place 
very early in the morning, that he might have an 
opportunity to pray, free from the oppressions and 
noises of the multitude. 

13. But neither so could he be hid, but, like a 
light shining by the fringes of a curtain, he was 
soon discovered in his solitude; for the multitude 
found him out, imprisoning him in their circuits and 
undeniable attendances. But Jesus told them plain- 
ly, he must preach the gospel “ to other cities also ;” 
and therefore resolved to pass to the other side of 
the lake of Genesareth, so to quit the throng. 


Whither as he was going, a scribe offered himself | 
a disciple to his institution; till Jesus told him his | 
condition to be worse than foxes and birds, for 


whom a habitation is provided, but none for him; 
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no, “ not a place where to bow his head,” and find 
rest. And what became of this forward professor 
afterwards, we find not. Others that were proba- 
tioners of this fellowship, Jesus bound to a speedy 
profession; not suffering one to go home to bid his 
friends farewell, nor another so much as to “ bury 
his dead.” 

14. By the time Jesus got to the ship it was 
late; and he, heavy to sleep, rested on a pillow, 
and slept soundly, as weariness, meekness, and 
innocence could make him: insomuch that “ a 
violent storm,” the chiding of the winds and waters, 
which then happened, could not awake him; till 
the ship, being almost covered with broken billows 
and the impetuous dashings of the waters, the men 
already sunk in their spirits, and the ship like 
enough to sink too, the disciples awaked him, and 
called for help; “ Master, carest thou not that we 
perish?” Jesus arising, reproved their infidelity, 
commanded the wind to be still and the seas peace- 
able, and immediately “ there was a great calm;” 
and they presently arrived in the land of the Ger- 
gesenes, or Gerasenes. 

15. In the land of Gergesites, or Gergesenes, 
which was the remaining name of an extinct people, 
being one of the nations whom the sons of Jacob 
drave from their inheritance, there were two cities; 
Gadara, from the tribe of Gad, to whom it fell by 
lot in the division of the land, (which, having been 
destroyed by the Jews, was rebuilt by Pompey, at 
the request of Demetrius Gadarensis, Pompey’s 
freedman,) and near to it was Gerasa, as Josephus 
reports :© which diversity of towns and names is the 
cause of the various recitation of this story by the 
evangelists. Near the city of Gadara there were 
many sepulchres in the hollownesses of rocks, where 
the dead were buried, and where many superstitious 
persons used Memphitic and Thessalic rites, invo- 
eating evil spirits; insomuch that, at the instant of 
our Saviour’s arrival in the country, “ there met him 
two possessed with devils from these tombs, exceed- 
ing fierce,” and so had been long, “ insomuch that 
no man durst pass that way.” 

16. Jesus commanded the devils out of the pos- 
sessed persons: but there were certain men feeding 
swine, which, though extremely abominated by the 
Jewish religion, yet for the use of the Roman armies 
and quarterings of soldiers, they were permitted, 
and divers privileges granted to the masters of such 
herds: and because Gadara was a Greek city, and 
the company mingled of Greeks, Syrians, and Jews, 
these last, in all likelihood, not making the greatest 
number; the devils, therefore, besought Jesus, he 


would not send them into the abyss, but “ permit | 


them to enter into the swine.” He gave them leave; 
“and the swine ran violently down a steep place 
into the” hot baths, which were at the foot of the 
hill on which Gadara was built; (which smaller con- 
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gregation of waters the Jews used to call 568 ;8) or 
else, as others think, into the lake of Genesareth, 
“and perished in the waters.” But this accident 
so troubled the inhabitants, that they came and 
“ entreated Jesus to depart out of their coasts.” 
And he did so; leaving ‘“‘ Galilee of the Gentiles,” 
he came to the lesser Galilee, and so again to the 
city of Capernaum. 

17. But when he was come thither, he was met 
by divers “ scribes and Phdtisees,” who came from 
Jerusalem, and “ doctors of the law from Galilee ;”’ 
and while they were sitting in a house, which was 
compassed with multitudes, that no business or 
necessity could be admitted to the door, a poor para- 
lytic was brought to be cured; and they were fain 
to “ uncover the tiles of the house, and let him 
down in his bed with cords, in the midst before 
Jesus,” sitting in conference with the doctors. 
“ When Jesus saw their faith, he said, Man, thy 
sins be forgiven thee.” At which saying the 
Pharisees being troubled, thinking it to be blas- 
phemy, and that “ none but God could forgive sins;” 
Jesus was put to verify his absolution, which he did 
in a just satisfaction and proportion to their under- 
standings. For the Jews did believe that all afflic- 
tions were punishments for sin; (“ Who sinned, 
this man or his father, that he was born blind ?’’) 
and that removing of the punishment was forgiving 
of the sin. And therefore, Jesus, to prove that his 
sins were forgiven, removed that which they sup- 
posed to be the effect of his sin; and by curing the 
palsy, prevented their further murmur about the 
pardon: “ That ye might know the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins, (he saith to the 
sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy bed and walk. 
And the man arose, was healed, and glorified God.” 

18. Awhile after Jesus went again towards the 
sea, and on his way, “seeing Matthew,” the publican, 
“ sitting at the receipt of custom,’ he bade him 
“follow him.’ Matthew first feasted Jesus, and 
then became his disciple. But the Pharisees that 
were with him began to be troubled that he “ ate 
with publicans and sinners.” For the office of pub- 
lican, though amongst the Romans it was honest 
and of great account, and “ the flower of the Ro- 
man knights, the ornament of the city, the security 
of the commonwealth, was accounted to consist in 
the society of publicans,”" yet amongst both the 
Jews and Greeks the name was odious,‘ and the 
persons were accursed; not only because they were 
strangers that were the chief of them, who took in to 
them some of the nation where they were employ- 
ed; but because the Jews especially stood upon the 
charter of their nation and the privilege of their 
religion, that none of them should pay tribute; and 
also because they exercised great injustices and op- 
pressions, * having a power unlimited, and a covet- 
ousness wide as hell, and greedy as the fire or the 


k Vita Publicanorum aperta est violentia, impunita rapina, 
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grave. But Jesus gave so fair an account con- 
cerning his converse with these persons, that the 
objection turned to be his apology: for therefore he 
conversed with them, because they were sinners; 
and it was asif a physician should be reproved for 
having so much to do with sick persons; for there- 
fore was he “sent, not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance ;”’ to advance the reputa- 
tion of mercy above the rites of sacrifice. 

19. But as the little bubbling and gentle murmurs 
of the water are presages of a storm, and are more 
troublesome in their prediction than their violence ; 


so were the arguings of the Pharisees symptoms of 


a secret displeasure and an ensuing war; though at 
first represented in the civilities of question and 
scholastical discourses, yet they did but forerun 
vigorous objections and bold calumnies, which were 
the fruits of the next summer. But as yet they 
discoursed fairly, asking him “ why John’s disciples 
fasted often, but the disciples of Jesus did not 
fast?’ Jesus told them, it was because these were 
the days in which the Bridegroom was come in 
person to espouse the church unto himself; and, 
therefore, for “the children of the bride-chamber 
to fast” then, was like the bringing of a dead 
corpse to the joys of a bride, or the pomps of co- 
ronation; ‘the days should come, that the bride- 
groom should retire” into his chamber, and draw 
the curtains, “and then they should fast in those 
days.” 

20. While Jesus was discoursing with the Pha- 
risees, “Jairus, a ruler of the synagogue, came to 
him,” desiring he would help his daughter, who lay 
in the confines of death, ready to depart. Whither 
as he was going, “a woman met him, who had 
been diseased with an issue of blood twelve years,” 
without hope of remedy from art or nature; and 
therefore she runs to Jesus, thinking, without pre- 
cedent, upon the confident persuasions of a holy 
faith, “that if she did but touch the hem of his 
garment she should be whole.” She came trem- 
bling, and full of hope and reverence, and “touch- 
ed his garment, and immediately the fountain of her 
unnatural emanation was stopped,” and reverted to 
its natural course and offices. St. Ambrose says, 
that this woman was Martha. But it is not likely 
that she was a Jewess, but a gentile; because of 
that return which she made, in memory of her 
cure and honour of Jesus, according to the gen- 
tile rites. For Eusebius reports,! that himself saw, 
at Caesarea Philippi, a statue of brass, representing 
a woman kneeling at the feet of a goodly per- 
sonage, who held his hand out to her in a posture 
of granting her request, and doing favour to her; 
and the inhabitants said, it was erected by the care 
and cost of this woman; adding, (whether out of 
truth or easiness is not certain,) that at the pe- 
destal of this statue an usual plant did grow, which, 
when it was come up to that maturity and height 
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as to arrive at the fringes of the brass monument, 
it was medicinal in many dangerous diseases: so 
far Eusebius. Concerning which story I shall 
make no censure but this, that since St. Mark and 
St. Luke affirm, that this woman, before her cure, 
‘had spent all her substance upon physicians,” ™ it 
is not easily imaginable how she should become able 
to dispend so great a sum of money, as would pur- 
chase two so great statues of brass: and if she 
could, yet it is still more unlikely that the gentile 
princes and proconsuls, who searched all places, 
public and private, and were curiously diligent to 
destroy all honorary monuments of christianity, 
should let this alone; and that this should escape, 
not only the diligence of the persecutors, but the 
fury of such wars and changes as happened in Pa- 
lestine; and that for three hundred years together 
it should stand up in defiance of all violences and 
changeable fate of all things. However it be, it is 
certain that the book against images, published by 
the command of Charles the Great, eight hundred 
and fifty years ago, gave no credit to the story; 
and if it had been true, it is more than probable, 
that Justin Martyr," who was born and bred in Pa- 
lestine, and Origen, who lived many years in Tyre, 
in the neighbourhood of the place where the statue 
is said to stand, and were highly diligent to heap 
together all things of advantage and reputation to 
the christian cause, would not have omitted so 
notable an instance. It is therefore likely that the 
statues which Eusebius saw, and concerning which 
he heard such stories, were first placed there upon 
the stock of a heathen story or ceremony; and in 
process of time, for the likeness of the figures, and 
its capacity to be translated to the christian story, 
were, by the christians in after-ages, attributed by 
a fiction of fancy, and afterwards by credulity con- 
fidently applied, to the present narrative. 

21. “ When Jesus was come to the ruler’s house,” 
he found the minstrels making their funeral noises 
for the death of Jairus’s daughter, and his servants 
had met him, and acquainted him of “the death of 
the child;” yet Jesus turned out the minstrels, and 
‘entered with the parents of the child into her 
chamber, and taking her by the hand, called her,” 
and awakened her from her sleep of death, and 
“ commanded them to give her to eat,’ and enjoin- 
ed them not to publish the miracle. But as flames, 
suppressed by violent detentions, break out and 
rage with a more impetuous and rapid motion, so 
it happened to Jesus; who, endeavouring to make 
the noises and reports of him less popular, made 
them to be cecumenical; for not only we do that 
most greedily from which we are most restrained, 
but a great merit, enamelled with humility, and re- 
strained with modesty, grows more beauteous and 
florid up to the heights of wonder and glories. 

22. As he came from Jairus’s house, he cured 
two blind men, upon their petition, and confession 
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that they did believe in him; and cast out a dumb 
devil, so much to the wonder and amazement of the 
people, that the Pharisees could hold no longer, 
being ready to burst with envy, but said, “he cast 
out devils by help of the devils:” their malice 
being, as usually it is, contradictory to its own de- 
sign, by its being unreasonable; nothing being more 
sottish than for the devil to divide his kingdom 
upon a plot; to ruin his certainties upon hopes fu- 
ture and contingent. But this was but the first 
eruption of their malice; all the year last past, 
which was the first year of Jesus’s preaching, all 
was quiet; neither the Jews, nor the Samaritans, 
nor the Galileans, did malign his doctrine or per- 
son, but he preached with much peace on all 
hands ;° for this was the year which the prophet 
Isaiah called in his prediction “ the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” 


Ad SECTION XII. 


Considerations upon the Intercourse happening be- 
tween the Holy Jesus and the Woman of Samaria. 


1. Wuen the holy Jesus, perceiving it unsafe to 
be at Jerusalem, returned to Galilee, where the largest 
scene of his prophetical office was to be represented, 
he journeyed on foot through Samaria; and being 
weary and faint, hungry and thirsty, he sat down by 
a well, and begged water of a Samaritan woman that 
was a sinner; who at first refused him, with some 
incivility of language. But he, instead of returning 
anger and passion to her rudeness, which was com- 
menced upon the interest of a mistaken religion, 
preached the coming of the Messias to her, unlocked 
the secrets of her heart, and let in his grace, and 
made “a fountain of living water to spring up” in 
her soul, to extinguish the impure flames of lust 
which had set her on fire, burning like hell ever 
since the death of her fifth husband,” she then be- 
coming aconcubine tothe sixth. Thus Jesus trans- 
planted nature into grace, his hunger and thirst into 
religious appetites, the darkness of the Samaritan 
into a clear revelation, her sin into repentance and 
charity, and so quenched his own thirst by relieving 
her needs: and as “ it was meat to him to do his 
Father’s will,” so it was drink to him to bring us to 
drink of “the fountain of living water.” For thus 
God declared it to be a delight to him tosee us live, 
as if he were refreshed by those felicities which he 
gives to us as communications of his grace, and 
instances of mercy, and consignations to heaven. 
Upon which we can look with no eye but such as 
sees and admires the excellency of the Divine 
charity, which, being an emanation from the mercies 
and essential compassion of eternity,.God cannot 
choose but rejoice in it, and love the works of his 
mercy, who was so well pleased in the works of his 
power. He that was delighted in the creation, was 
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highly pleased in the nearer conveyances of himself, 
when he sent the holy Jesus to bear his image, and 
his mercies, and his glories, and offer them to the 
use and benefit of man. For this was the chief of 
the works of God, and therefore the blessed Master 
could not but be highliest pleased with it, in imita- 
tion of his heavenly Father. 

2. The woman, observing our Saviour to have 
come with his face from Jerusalem, was angry at 
him upon the quarrel of the old schism. The Jews 
and the Samaritans had differing rites, and the 
zealous persons upon each side did commonly dis- 
pute themselves into uncharitableness: and so have 
christians upon the same confidence, and zeal, and 
mistake. For although “ righteousness hath no 
fellowship with unrighteousness, nor Christ with 
Belial;” yet the consideration of the crime of heresy, 
which is a spiritual wickedness, is to be separate 
from the person, who is material. That is, no 
spiritual communion is to be endured with heretical 
persons, when it is certain they are such, when they 
are convinced by competent authority and sufficient 
argument. But the persons of the men are to be 
pitied, to be reproved, to be redargued and convinced, 
to be wrought upon by fair compliances and the 
offices of civility, and invited to the family of faith 
by the best arguments of charity, and the instances 
of a holy life; “having your conversation honest 
among men, that they may, beholding your good 
works, glorify God in the day when he shall visit 
them.’¢ Indeed,if there be danger, that is, a weak 
understanding may not safely converse in civil 
society with a subtle heretic; in such cases they 
are to be avoided,‘ not saluted: but as this is only 
when the danger is by reason of the unequal capaci- 
ties and strengths of the person; so it must be only 
when the article is certainly heresy, and the person 
criminal, and interest is the ingredient in the per- 
suasion, anda certain and a necessary truth destroyed 
by the opinion. We read that St. John, spying 
Cerinthus in a bath, refused to wash there where 
the enemy of God and his holy Son had been.® 
This is a good precedent for us when the case is 
equal. St. John could discern the spirit of Cerin- 
thus; and his heresy was notorious, fundamental, 
and highly criminal, and the apostle a person as- 
sisted up to infallibility. And possibly it was done 
by the whisper of a prophetic spirit, and upon a 
miraculous design; for, immediately upon his re- 
treat, the bath fell down, and crushed Cerinthus in 
the ruins. But such acts of aversation as these are 
not easily, by us, to be drawn into example, unless 
in the same or the parallel concourse of equally 
concluding accidents. We must not quickly, nor 
upon slight grounds, nor unworthy instances, call 
heretic; there had need be a long process, and a 
high conviction, and a competent judge, and a neces- 
sary article, that must be ingredients into so sad and 
decretory definitions, and condemnation of a person 
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or opinion. But if such instances occur, come not 
near the danger nor the scandal. And this advice 
St. Cyprian! gave to the lay people of his diocess : 
“‘ Let them decline their discourses, whose sermons 
creep and corrode like a cancer; let there be no 
colloquies, no banquets, no commerce with such 
who are excommunicate, and justly driven from the 
communion of the church.” “For such persons 
(as St. Leo’ descants upon the apostle’s expression 
of heretical discourses) creep in humbly, and with 
small and modest beginnings; they catch with flat- 
tery, they bind gently, and kill privily.” Let, there- 
fore, all persons who are in danger, secure their 
persons and persuasions, by removing far from the 
infection, And for the scandal, St. Herminigilda 
gave an heroic example, which, in her persuasion, 
and the circumstances of the age and action, de- 
served the highest testimony of zeal, religious pas- 
sion, and confident persuasion. For she rather 
chose to die by the mandate of her tyrant father, 
Leonigildus the Goth, than she would, at the paschal 
solemnity, receive the blessed sacrament at the hand 
of an Arian bishop. 

3. But excepting these cases, which are not to be 
judged with forwardness, nor rashly taken measure 
of, we find that conversing charitably with persons 
of different persuasions, hath been instrumental to 
their conversion, and God’s glory. ‘ The believing 
wife” may “ sanctify the unbelieving husband;” 
and we find it verified in church story. St. Cecily 
converted her husband Valerianus; St. Theodora 
converted Sisinius; St. Monica converted Patricius, 
and Theodelinda, Agilulphus ; St. Clotilda persuaded 
king Clodoveus to be a christian; and St. Natolia 
persuaded Adrianus to be a martyr. For they, 
having their conversation honest and holy amongst 
the unbelievers, shined like virgin-tapers in the 
midst of an impure prison, and amused the eyes of 
the sons of darkness with the brightness of the 
flame. For the excellency of a holy life is 
the best argument of the inhabitation of God 
within the soul: and who will not offer up his 
understanding upon that altar, where a Deity is 
placed as the president and author of religion? 
And this very intercourse of the holy Jesus with 
the woman is abundant argument, that it were well 
we were not so forward to refuse communion with 
dissenting persons, upon the easy and confident mis- 
takes of a too forward zeal. They that call heretic 
may themselves be the mistaken persons, and, by 
refusing to communicate the civilities of hospitable 
entertainment, may shut their doors upon truth, and 
their windows against light, and refuse to let salva- 
tion in. For sometimes ignorance is the only parent 
of our persuasions, and many times interest hath 
made an impure commixture with it, and so pro- 
duced the issue. 

4. The holy Jesus gently insinuates his discourses. 
“If thou hadst known who it is that asks thee 
water, thou wouldest have asked water of him.” 
Oftentimes we know not the person that speaks, and 
we usually choose our doctrine by our affections to 
the man: but then, if we are uncivil upon the stock 
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of prejudice, we do not know that it is Christ that 
calls our understandings to obedience, and our affec- 
tions to duty and compliances. The woman little 
thought of the glories which stood right against 
her. He that sat upon the well, had a throne placed 
above the heads of cherubims. In his arms, who 
there rested himself, was the sanctuary of rest and 
peace, where wearied souls were to lay their heads, 
and dispose their cares, and there to turn them into 
joys, and to gild their thorns with glory. That 
holy tongue, which was parched with heat, streamed 
forth rivulets of holy doctrine, which were to water 
all the world, to turn our deserts into paradise. And 
though he begged water at Jacob’s well, yet Jacob 
drank at his: for at his charge all Jacob’s flocks and 
family were sustained, and by him Jacob’s posterity 
were made honourable and redeemed. But because 
this well was deep, and the woman “ had nothing to 
draw water with,” and of herself could not fathom 
so great a depth, therefore she refused him; just as 
we do, when we refuse to give drink to a thirsty 
disciple. Christ comes in that humble manner of 
address, under the veil of poverty or contempt, and 
we cannot see Christ from under that robe, and we 
send him away without an alms; little considering, 
that when he begs an alms of us in the instance of 
any of his poor relatives, he asks of us but to give 
him occasion to give a blessing for an alms. Thus 
do the ministers of religion ask support; but when 
the laws are not more just than many of the people 
are charitable, they shall fare as their Master did; 
they shall preach, but, unless they can draw water 
themselves, they shall not drink; but, sz sczrent, if 
men did but know who it is that asks them, that it is 
Christ, either in his ministers, or Christ in his poor 
servants, certainly they could not be so obstructed 
in the issues of their justice and charity, but would 
remember that no honour could be greater, no love 
more fortunate, than to meet with an opportunity to 
be expressed in so noble a manner, that God himself 
is pleased to call his own relief. 

5. When the disciples had returned from the 
town, whither they went to buy provision, they 
“ wondered to see” the Master “ talking” alone 
“ with a woman.” They knew he never did so 
before ; they had observed him to be of a reserved 
deportment, and not only innocent, but secure from 
the dangers of malice and suspicion in the matter 
of incontinence. The Jews were a jealous and 
froward people: and as nothing will more blast the 
reputation of a prophet than effeminacy and wanton 
affections; so he knew no crime was sooner object- 
ed, or harder cleared, than that. Of which, because 
commonly it is acted in privacy, men look for no 
probation, but pregnant circumstances and argu- 
ments of suspect: so nothing can wash it off, until 
aman can prove a negative; and if he could, yet 
he is guilty enough in the estimate of the vulgar 
for having been accused. But then, because nothing 
is so destructive of the reputation of a governor, so 
contradictory to the authority and dignity of his 
person, as the low and baser appetites of unclean- 
ness, and the consequent shame and scorn, (inso- 
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much that David, having fallen into it, prayed God 
to confirm or establish him spiretu principal, with 
the spirit of a prince, the spirit of lust being unin- 
genuous and slavish,) the holy Jesus, who was to 
establish a new law in the authority of his person, 
was highly curious so to demean himself, that he 
might be a person incapable of any such suspicions, 
and of a temper apt not only to answer the calumny, 
but also to prevent the jealousy. But yet, now he 
had a great design in hand, he meant to reveal to 
the Samaritans the coming of the Messias; and to 
this, his discourse with the woman was instrumental. 
And, in imitation of our great Master, spiritual per- 
sons, and the guides of others, have been very 
prudent and reserved in their societies and inter- 
course with women. Heretics have served their 
ends upon the impotency of the sex; and having 
“led captive silly women,” led them about as tri- 
umphs of lust, and knew no scandal greater than the 
scandal of heresy, and therefore sought not to 
decline any, but were infamous in their unwary and 
lustful mixtures. Simon Magus had his Helena 
partner of his lust and heresy ; the author of the 
sect of the Nicolaitans (if St. Jerome was not misin- 
formed) had whole troops of women; Marcion sent 
a woman as his emissary to Rome; Apelles had his 
Philomene ; Montanus, Prisca and Maximilla; 
Donatus was served by Lucilla, Helpidius by Agape, 
Priscillian by Galla, and Arrius spreads his nets, by 
opportunity of his conversation with the prince’s 
sister, and first he corrupted her, then he seduced 
the world. 

6. But holy persons, preachers of true religion 
and holy doctrines, although they were careful, by 
public homilies, to instruct the female disciples, that 
they who are heirs together with us of the same 
hope, may be servants in the same discipline and 
institution ; yet they remitted them to “ their hus- 
bands” and guardians to be “taught at home.’ 
And when any personal transactions concerning the 
needs of their spirit were, of necessity, to intervene 
between the priest anda woman, the action was done 
most commonly under public test ; or if in private, 
yet with much caution and observation of circum- 
stance, which might as well prevent suspicion as 
preserve their innocence. Conversation, and fre- 
quent and familiar address, does too much rifle the 
ligaments and reverence of spiritual authority, and, 
amongst the best persons, is matter of danger. 
When the cedars of Libanus have been observed to 
fall, when David and Solomon have been dis- 
honoured, he is a bold man that will venture farther 
than he is sent in errand by necessity, or invited by 
charity, or warranted by prudence. I deny not but 
Some persons have made holy friendships with 
women; St. Athanasius with a devout and religious 
virgin, St. Chrysostome with Olympia, St. Jerome 
with Paula Romana, St. John with the elect Lady, 
St. Peter and St. Paul with Petronilla* and Tecla. 
And, therefore, it were a jealousy beyond the sus- 
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picion of monks and eunuchs, to think it impossible 
to have a chaste conversation with a distinct sex. 
1. A pure and right intention, 2. an intercourse not 
extended beyond necessity or holy ends, 3. a short 
stay, 4. great modesty, 5. and the business of re- 
ligion, will, by God’s grace, hallow the visit, and 
preserve the friendship in its being spiritual, that it 
may not degenerate into carnal affection. And yet, 
these are only advices useful when there is danger 
in either of the persons, or some scandal incident to 
the profession, that to some persons, and in the con- 
junction of many circumstances, are oftentimes not 
considerable. 

7. When Jesus had resolved to reveal himself to 
the woman, he first gives her occasion to reveal her- 
self to him, fairly insinuating an opportunity to con- 
fess her sins, that, having purged herself from her 
impurity, she might be apt to entertain the article 
of the revelation of the Messias. And indeed a 
crime in our manners is the greatest indisposition of 
our understanding to entertain the truth and doctrine 
of the gospel; especially when the revelation con- 
tests against the sin, and professes open hostility to 
the lust. For faith being the gift of God, and an il- 
lumination, the Spirit of God will not give this light 
to them that prefer their darkness before it; either 
the will must open the windows, or the light of faith 
will not shine into the chamber of the soul. ‘“ How 
can ye believe,” said our blessed Saviour, “ that 
receive honour one of another ?”! Ambition and 
faith, believing God and seeking of ourselves, are 
incompetent, and totally incompossible. And there- 
fore Serapion, bishop of Thmuis, spake like an 
angel, (saith Socrates,™) saying, “ that the mind, 
which feedeth upon spiritual knowledge, must 
thoroughly be cleansed. The irascible faculty must 
first be cured with brotherly love and charity, and 
the concupiscible must be suppressed with continency 
and mortification.” Then may the understanding 
apprehend the mysteriousness of christianity. For, 
since christianity is a holy doctrine, if there be any 
remanent affections to a sin, there is in the soul a 
party disaffected to the entertainment of the institu- 
tion, and we usually believe what we have a mind 
to: our understandings, if a crime be lodged in the 
will, being like icterical eyes, transmitting the 
species to the soul with prejudice, disaffection, and 
colours of their own framing." Ifa preacher should 
discourse, that there ought to be a parity amongst 
christians, and that their goods ought to be in com- 
mon, all men will apprehend, that not princes and 
rich persons, but the poor and the servants, would 
soonest become disciples, and believe the doctrines, 
because they are the only persons likely to get by 
them ; and it concerns the other not to believe him, 
the doctrine being destructive of their interests. 
Just such a persuasion is every persevering love to 
a vicious habit; it having possessed the understand- 
ing with fair opinions of it, and surprised the will 
with passion and desires, whatsoever doctrine is its 
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enemy, will with infinite difficulty be entertained. 
And we know a great experience of it, in the article 
of the Messias dying on the cross, which, though in- 
finitely true, yet, because “to the Jews it was a 
scandal, and to the Greeks foolishness,” it could not 
be believed, they remaining in that indisposition ; 
that is, unless the will were first set right, and they 
willing to believe any truth, though for it they must 
disclaim their interest: their understanding was 
blind, because the heart was hardened, and could 
not receive the impression of the greatest moral 
demonstration in the world. 

8. The holy Jesus asked water of the woman, 
unsatisfying water; but promised that himself, to 
them that ask him, would give waters of life, and 
satisfaction infinite ; so distinguishing the pleasures 
and appetites of this world from the desires and 
complacencies spiritual. Here we labour, but re- 
ceive no benefit; we sow many times, and reap not; 
or reap, and do not gather in; or gather in, and do 
not possess; or possess, but do not enjoy; orif we 
enjoy, we are still unsatisfied, it is with anguish of 
spirit, and circumstances of vexation. A great heap 
of riches makes neither our clothes warm, nor our 
meat more nutritive, nor our beverage more pleasant ; 
and it feeds the eye, but never fills it, but, like drink 
to an hydropic person, increases the thirst, and pro- 
motes the torment. But the grace of God, though 
but like a grain of mustard seed, fills the furrows of 
the heart; and as the capacity increases, itself grows 
up in equal degrees, and never suffers any emptiness 
or dissatisfaction, but carries content and fulness all 
the way; and the degrees of augmentation are not 
steps and near approaches to satisfaction, but in- 
creasings of the capacity; the soul is satisfied all 
the way, and receives more, not because it wanted 
any, but that it can now hold more, is more recep- 
tive of felicities: and in every minute of sanctifica- 
tion there is so excellent a condition of joy and high 
satisfaction, that the very calamities, the afflictions, 
and persecutions of the world, are turned into feli- 
cities by the activity of the prevailing inercdient ; 
like a drop of water falling into a tun of wine, it is 
ascribed into a new family, losing its own nature by 
a conversion into the more noble. For now that all 
passionate desires are dead, and there is nothing 
remanent that is vexatious, the peace, the serenity, 
the quiet sleeps, the evenness of spirit, and contempt 
of things below, remove the soul from all neigh- 
bourhood of displeasure, and place it at the foot of 
the throne, whither, when it is ascended, it is pos- 
sessed of felicities eternal. These were the waters 
which were given to us to drink, when, with the 
rod of God, the rock Christ Jesus was smitten: the 
Spirit of God moves for ever upon these waters; and 
when the angel of the covenant hath stirred the 
pool, whoever descends hither shall find health and 
peace, joys spiritual, and the satisfactions of eternity. 


THE PRAYER. 


O holy Jesus, fountain of eternal life, thou spring of 
joy and spiritual satisfactions, let the holy stream 
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of blood and water issuing from thy sacred side 
cool the thirst, soften the hardness, and refresh 
the barrenness of my desert soul; that I, thirst- 
ing after thee, as the wearied hart after the cool 
stream, may despise all the vainer complacencies 
of this world, refuse all societies but such as are 
safe, pious, and charitable, mortify all sottish 
appetites, and may desire nothing but thee, seek 
none but thee, and rest in thee with entire dere- 
liction of my own caitive inclinations; that the 
desires of nature may pass into desires of grace, 
and my thirst and my hunger may be spiritual, 
and my hopes placed in thee, and the expresses 
of my charity upon thy relatives, and all the parts 
of my life may speak my love, and obedience to 
thy commandments: that thou possessing my 

~ soul, and all its faculties, during my whole life, I 
may possess thy glories in the fruition of a blessed 
eternity; by the light of thy gospel here, and 
the streams of thy grace, being guided to thee, 
the fountain of life and glory, there to be inebri- 
ated with the waters of paradise, with joy, and 
love, and contemplation, adoring and admiring 
the beauties of the Lord for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


Considerations upon Christ’s First Preaching, and 
the Accidents happening about that Time. 


1. “ Wuen John was cast into prison, then began 
Jesus to preach;” not only because the ministry of 
John, by order of Divine designation, was to precede 
the publication of Jesus, but also upon prudent con- 
siderations and designs of Providence, lest two great 
personages at once upon the theatre of Palestine 
might have been occasion of divided thoughts, and 
these have determined upon a schism, some profess- 
ing themselves to be of Christ, some of John. For 
once an offer was made of a dividing question by 
the spite of the Pharisees, “ Why do the disciples 
of John fast often, and thy disciples fast not ?” But 
when John went off from the scene, then Jesus ap- 
peared, like the sun in succession to the morning 
star, and there were no divided interests upon mis- 
take, or the fond adherences of the followers. And 
although the holy Jesus would certainly have cured 
all accidental inconveniences which might have 
happened in such accidents; yet this may become a 
precedent to all prelates, to be prudent in avoiding 
all occasions of a schism, and, rather than divide a 
people, submit and relinquish an opportunity of 
preaching to their inferiors, as knowing that God 
is better served by charity than a homily; and if 
my modesty made me resign to my inferior, the ad- 
vantages of honour to God by the cessions of humility 
are of greater consideration than the smaller and 
accidental advantages of better penned and more 
accurate discourses. Put our blessed Lord, design- 
ing to gather disciples, did it in the manner of the 
more extraordinary persons and doctors of the Jews, 
and particularly of the Baptist, he initiated them 
into the institution by the solemnity of a baptism; 
but yet he was yleased not to minister it in his own 
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person. His apostles were baptized in John’s bap- 
tism, said Tertullian;* or else, St. Peter only was 
baptized by his Lord, and he baptized the rest. 
However, the Lord was pleased to depute the minis- 
try of his servants, that so he might constitute a 
ministry ; that he might reserve it to himself as a 
specialty to “ baptize with the Spirit,’ as his ser- 
vants did “ with water ;” that he might declare, that 
the efficacy of the rite did not depend upon the dig- 
nity of the minister, but his own institution, and the 
holy covenant ; and lastly, lest they who were bap- 
tized by him in person might please themselves 
above their brethren, whose needs were served by a 
lower ministry. 

2. The holy Jesus, the great Physician of our 
souls, now entering upon his cure, and the diocess 
of Palestine, which was afterwards enlarged to the 
pale of the catholic church, was curious to observe 
all advantages of prudence for the benefit of souls, 
by the choice of place, by quitting the place of his 
education, (which, because it had been poor and 
humble, was apt to procure contempt to his doctrine, 
and despite to his person,) by fixing in Capernaum, 
which had the advantage of popularity, and the 
opportunity of extending the benefit, yet had not 
the honour and ambition of Jerusalem; that the 
ministers of religion might be taught to seek and 
desire employment in such circumstances which may 
serve the end of God, but not of ambition; to pro- 
mote the interest of souls, but not the inordination 
of lower appetites. Jesus quitted his natural and 
civil interests, when they were less consistent with 
the end of God and his prophetical office, and con- 
sidered not his mother’s house and the vicinage, in 
the accounts of religion, beyond those other places 
in which he might better do his Father’s work: in 
which a forward piety might behold the insinuation 
of a duty to such persons, who, by rights of law and 
custom, were so far instrumental to the cure of 
souls, as to design the persons; they might do but 
duty if they first considered the interests of souls 
before the advantages of their kindred and relatives: 
and although, if all things else be alike, they may 
in equal dispositions prefer their own _ before 
strangers ; yet it were but reason that they should 
first consider sadly if the men be equal, before they 
remember that they are of their kindred, and not let 
this consideration be ingredient into the former 
judgment. And another degree of liberty yet there 
is; if our kindred be persons apt and holy, and 
without exceptions either of law, or prudence, or 
religion, we may do them advantages before others 
who have some degrees of learning and improvement 
beyond the other: or else no man might lawfully pre- 
fer his kindred, unless they were absolutely the ablest 
in a diocess or kingdom; which doctrine were a 
snare apt to produce scruples to the consciences, 
rather than advantages to the cure. But then also 
patrons should be careful, that they do not account 
their clerks by an estimate taken from comparison 
with unworthy candidates, set up on purpose, that 
when we choose our kindred we may abuse our con- 
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sciences by saying, we have fulfilled our trust, and 
made election of the more worthy. In these and 
the like cases, let every man who is concerned deal 
with justice, nobleness, and sincerity, with the sim- 
plicity of a christian and the wisdom of a man, 
without tricks and stratagems, to disadvantage the 
church by doing temporal advantages to his friend 
or family. 

3. The blessed Master began his office with a 
sermon of repentance, as his decessor, John the 
Baptist, did in his ministration, to tell the world that 
the new covenant, which was to be established by 
the mediation and office of the holy Jesus, was a 
covenant of grace and favour, not established upon 
works, but upon promises, and remission of right on 
God’s part, and remission of sins on our part. The 
law was “a covenant of works,” and whoever pre- 
varicated any of its sanctions in a considerable de- 
gree, he stood sentenced by it without any hopes of 
restitution supplied by the law. And therefore it 
was the “ covenant of works ; not because good 
works were then required more than now, or because 
they had more efficacy than now; but because all 
our hopes did rely upon the perfection of works and 
innocence, without the suppletories of grace, pardon, 
and repentance. But the gospel is therefore “a 
covenant of grace,” not that works are excluded 
from our duty, or from co-operating to heaven; but 
that, because there is in it so much mercy, the im- 
perfections of the works are made up by the grace 
of Jesus, and the defects of innocence are supplied 
by the substitution of repentance. Abatements are 
made for the infirmities and miseries of humanity ; 
and if we do our endeavour now, after the manner 
of men, the faith of Jesus Christ, that is, con- 
formity to his laws, and submission to his doctrine, 
entitles us to the grace he hath purchased for us, 
that is, our sins for his sake shall be pardoned. So 
that the law and the gospel are not opposed barely 
upon the title of faith and works, but as the “ cove- 
nant of faith’ and the “ covenant of works.” In 
the faith of a christian, works are the great in- 
gredient and the chief of the constitution, but the 
gospel is not “ a covenant of works,” that is, it is 
not an agreement upon the stock of innocence with- 
out allowances of repentance, requiring obedience 
in rigour and strictest estimate. But the gospel re- 
quires the holiness of a christian, and yet after the 
manner of a man; for, always provided that we do 
not allow to ourselves a liberty, but endeavour with 
all our strength, and love with all our soul, that 
which, if it were upon our allowance, would be re- 
quired at our hands, now that it is against our will, 
and highly contested against, is put upon the stock 
of Christ, and allowed to us by God in the accounts 
of pardon by the merits of Jesus, by the covenant 
And this is the repentance and re- 
mission of sins which John first preached upon the 
approximation of the kingdom, and Christ at the first 
manifestation of it, and the apostles afterward in the 
name of Jesus. 

4. Jesus now having begun his preaching, began 
also to gather his family; and first called Simon 
and Andrew, then James and John, at whose voca- 
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tion he wrought a miracle, which was a signification 
of their office, and the success of it; a draught of 
fishes so great and prodigious, that it convinced 
them that he was a person very extraordinary, 
whose voice the fishes heard, and came at his call: 
and since he designed them to become “ fishers of 
men,” although themselves were as unlikely in- 
struments to persuade men, as the voice of the 
Son of man to command fishes, yet they should 
prevail in so great numbers, that the whole world 
should run after them, and, upon their summons, 
come into the net of the gospel, becoming disciples 
of the glorious Nazarene. St. Peter, the first time 
that he threw his net, at the descent of the Holy 
Ghost in Pentecost, caught three thousand men; 
and at one sermon, sometimes the princes of a na- 
tion have been converted, and the whole land _ pre- 
sently baptized; and the multitudes so great, that 
the apostles were forced to design some men to the 
ministration of baptism by way of peculiar office ; 
and it grew to be work enough, the easiness of the 
ministry being made busy and full of employment 
where a whole nation became disciples. And in- 
deed the doctrine is so holy, the principle so 
Divine, the instruments so supernatural, the pro- 
mises so glorious, the revelations so admirable, the 
rites so mysterious, the whole fabric of the disci- 
pline so full of wisdom, persuasion, and energy, 
that the infinite number of the first conversions 
were not so great a wonder, as that there are so 
few now; every man calling himself christian, but 
few having that “power of godliness” which dis- 
tinguishes christian from a word and an empty 
name. And the word is now the same, and the 
arguments greater, (for some have been growing 
ever since, as the prophecies have been fulfilled,) 
and the sermons more, and “the Spirit the same ;” 
and yet such “diversity of operations,” that we 
hear and read the sermons and dictates evangelical 
as we do a romance, but that it is with less pas- 
sion, but altogether as much unconcerned as with 
a story of Salmanasar or Ibrahim Bassa: for we 
do not leave one vice, or reject one lust, or deny 
one impetuous temptation the more, for the four 
Gospels’ sake, and all St. Paul’s epistles mingled in 
the argument. And yet all think themselves fishes 
within Christ’s net, and the prey of the gospel: 
and it is true they are so; for “the kingdom is 
like unto a net, which enclosed fishes good and 
bad ;” but this shall be of small advantage when 
the net shall be drawn to the shore, and the separa- 
tion made. 

5. When Jesus called those disciples, they had 
been “ fishing all night, and caught nothing ;” but 
when Christ bade them“let down the net,” they 
took multitudes: to show to us, that the success of 
our endeavours is not in proportion to our labours, 
but the Divine assistance and benediction. It is 
not the excellency of the instrument, but the capa- 
city of the subject, nor yet this alone, but the apt- 
ness of the application, nor that without an influ- 
ence from Heaven, can produce the fruits of a holy 
persuasion and conversion. ‘“ Paul may plant, and 
Apollos may water; but God gives the increase.” 
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Indeed, when we let down the nets at the Divine 
appointment, the success is the more probable; 
and certainly God will bring benefit to the place, 
or honour to himself, or salvation to them that will 
obey, or conviction to them that will not: but what- 
ever the fruit be in respect of others, the reward 
shall be great to themselves. And therefore St. 
Paul did not say he had profited, but, “he had la- 
boured more than they all,” as knowing the Divine 
acceptance would take its account in proportion to 
our endeavours and intendments; not by commen- 
suration to the effect, which being without us, de- 
pending upon God’s blessing, and the co-operation 
of the recipients, can be no ingredients into our ac- 
count. But this also may help to support the 
weariness of our hopes, and the protraction and de- 
ferring of our expectation, if a laborious prelate 
and an assiduous preacher have but few returns to 
his many cares and greater labours. A whole 
night a man may labour, (the longest life is no 
other,) and yet catch nothing, and then the Lord 
may visit us with his special presence, and more 
forward assistance, and the harvest may grow up 
with the swiftness of a gourd, and the fruitfulness 
of olives, and the plaisance of the vine, and the 
strength of wheat; and whole troops of penitents 
may arise from the darkness of their graves at the 
call of one sermon, even when he pleases: and 
till then we must be content that we do our duty, 
and lay the consideration of the effect at the feet of 
Jesus. 

6. In the days of the patriarchs, the governors 
of the Lord’s people were called shepherds: so 
was Moses, and so was David. In the days of the 
gospel they are shepherds still, but with the addi- 
tion of a new appellative, for now they are called 
fishers. Both the callings were honest, humble, 
and laborious, watchful and full of trouble; but 
now that both the titles are conjunct, we may ob- 
serve the symbol of an implicit and folded duty. 
There is much simplicity and care in the shepherd’s 
trade; there is much craft and labour in the 
fisher’s: and a prelate is to be both full of piety 
to his flock, careful of their welfare; and because, 
in the political and spiritual sense too, feeding and 
governing are the same duty, it concerns them that 
have cure of souls to be: discreet and wary, ob- 
servant of advantages, laying such baits for the 
people as may entice them into the nets of Jesus’s 
discipline. “But being crafty I caught you,” 
saith St. Paul; for he was a fisher too. And so 
must spiritual persons be fishers to all spiritual 
senses of watchfulness, and care, and prudence: 
only they must not fish for preferment and ambi- 
tious purposes, but must say with the king of 
Sodom, “ Date nobis animas, cetera vos tollite ;” 
which St. Paul renders, “We seek not yours, but 
you.” And in order to such acquist, the purchase 
of souls, let them have the diligence and the craft 
of fishers, the watchfulness and care of shepherds, 
the prudence of politics, the tenderness of parents, 
the spirit of government, the wariness of observa- 
tion, great knowledge of the dispositions of their 
people, and experience of such advantages by means 
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of which they may serve the ends of God, and of | also be heard himself by special persons; and since 


salvation upon their souls. 

7. When Peter had received the fruits of a rich 
miracle, in the prodigious and prosperous draught of 
fishes, he instantly “ falls down at the feet of Jesus,” 
and confesses himself “ a sinner,” and unworthy of 
the presence of Christ. In which confession I 
not only consider the conviction of his understand- 
ing by the testimony of the miracle, but the modesty 
of his spirit, who, in his exaltation and the joy of a 
sudden and happy success, retired into humility and 
consideration of his own unworthiness, lest, as it 
happens in sudden joys, the lavishness of his spirit 
should transport him to intemperance, to looser 
affections, to vanity, and garishness, less becoming 
the severity and government of a disciple of so great 
a Master. For in such great and sudden accidents, 
men usually are dissolved and melted into joy and 
inconsideration, and let fly all their severe principles 
and discipline of manners, till, as Peter here did, 
though to another purpose, they say to Christ, 
“ Depart from me, O Lord ;” as if such excellencies 
of joys, like the lesser stars, did disappear at the 
presence of him, who is the fountain of all joys 
regular and just. When the spirits of the body have 
been bound up by the cold winter air, the warmth 
of the spring makes so great an aperture of the 
passages, and, by consequence, such dissolution of 
spirits, in the presence of the sun, that it becomes 
the occasion of fevers and violent diseases. Just 
such a thing is a sudden joy, in which the spirits 
leap out from their cells of austerity and sobriety, 
and are warmed into fevers and wildnesses, and 
forfeiture of all judgment and vigorous understand- 
ing. In these accidents, the best advice is to temper 
and allay our joys with some instant consideration 
of the vilest of our sins, the shamefulness of our 
disgraces, the most dolorous accidents of our lives, 
the worst of our fears, with meditation of death, or 
the terrors of doomsday, or the unimaginable miseries 
of damned and accursed spirits.” For such consider- 
ations as these are good instruments of sobriety, and 
are correctives to the malignity of excessive joys or 
temporal prosperities, which, like minerals, unless 
allayed by art, prey upon the spirits, and become 
the union of a contradiction, being turned into mor- 
tal medicines. 

8. At this time “ Jesus preached to the people 
from the ship,’ which, in the fancies and tropical 
discoursings of the old doctors, signifies the church, 
and declares, that the homilies of order and authority 
must be delivered from the oracle; they that preach 
must be sent, and God hath appointed tutors and 
instructors of our consciences by special designation 
and peculiar appointment: if they that preach do 
not make their sermons from the ship, their dis- 
courses either are the false murmurs of heretics and 
false shepherds, or else of thieves and invaders of 
authority, or corrupters of discipline and order. For 
God, that loves to hear us in special places, will 
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he sent his angels ministers to convey his purposes 
of old, then when “ the law was ordained by angels, 
as by the hands of a mediator,’* now also he will 
send his servants, the sons of men, since the new 
law was ordained by the Son of man, who is the 
Mediator between God and man in the new cove- 
nant. And, therefore, in the ship Jesus preached, 
but he had first caused it “ to put off from land ;” to 
represent to us, that the ship in which we preach 
must be put off from the vulgar communities of 
men,‘ separate from the people, by the designation 
of special appointment and of special holiness ; that 
is, they neither must be common men nor of com- 
mon lives, but consecrated by order, and hallowed 
by holy living, lest the person want authority in 
destitution of a divine character, and his doctrine 
lose its energy and power when the life is vulgar, 
and hath nothing in it holy and extraordinary. 

9. The holy Jesus, in the choice of his apostles, 
was resolute and determined to make election of 
persons bold and confident; (for so the Galileans 
were observed naturally to be, and Peter was the 
boldest of the twelve, and a good sword-man, till 
the spirit of his Master had fastened his sword 
within the scabbard, and charmed his spirit into 
quietness;) but he never chose any of the scribes 
and Pharisees, none of the doctors of the law, but 
persons ignorant and unlearned; which, in designs 
and institutions whose divinity is not demonstrated 
from other arguments, would seem an art of conceal- 
ment and distrust. But in this, which derives its 
rays from the fountain of wisdom most openly and 
infallibly, it is a contestation against the powers of 
the world upon the interests of God, that he who 
does all the work might have all the glory, and in 
the productions in which he is fain to make the in- 
struments themselves, and give them capacity and 
activity, every part of the operation, and causality, 
and effect, may give to God the same honour he had 
from the creation, for his being the only workman; 
with the addition of those degrees of excellency 
which, in the work of redemption of man, are beyond 
that of his creation and first being. 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal Jesu, Lord of the creatures, and Prince of 
the catholic church, to whom all creatures obey, 
in acknowledgment of thy supreme dominion, and 
all, according to thy dispesition, co-operate to the 
advancement of thy kingdom, be pleased to order 
the affairs and accidents of the world, that all 
things in their capacity may do the work of the 
gospel, and co-operate to the good of the elect, 
and retrench the growth of vice, and advance the 
interests of virtue. Make all the states and orders 
of men disciples of thy holy institution : let princes 
worship thee, and defend religion; let thy clergy 
do thee honour by personal zeal, and vigilance 
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over their flocks; let all the world submit to thy 
sceptre, and praise thy righteousness, and adore 
thy judgments, and revere thy laws: and, in the 
multitudes of thy people within the enclosures of 
thy nets, let me also communicate in the offices of 
a strict and religious duty, that I may know thy 
voice and obey thy call, and entertain thy Holy 
Spirit, and improve my talents; that I may also 
communicate in the blessings of the church; and 
when the nets shall be drawn to the shore, and 
the angels shall make separation of the good 
fishes from the bad, I may not be rejected, or 
thrown into those seas of fire which shall afflict 
the enemies of thy kingdom; but be admitted into 
the societies of saints, and the everlasting commu- 
nion of thy blessings and glories, O blessed and 
eternal Jesu. Amen. 


DISCOURSE IX. 
Of Repentance. 


1. Tuer whole doctrine of the gospel is compre- 
hended by the Holy Ghost in these two summaries, 
“ faith and repentance ;”* that those two potent and 
imperious faculties, which command our lower 
powers, which are the fountain of actions, occasion 
and capacity of laws, and the title to reward or 
punishment, the will and the understanding, that is, 
the whole man considered in his superior faculties, 
may become subjects of the kingdom, servants of 
Jesus, and heirs of glory. Faith supplies our im- 
perfect conceptions, and corrects our ignorance, 
making us to distinguish good from evil, not only by 
the proportions of reason, and custom, and old laws, 
but by the new standard of the gospel; it teaches 
us all those duties which were enjoined us in order 
fo a participation of mighty glories; it brings our 
understanding into subjection, making us apt to re- 
ceive the Spirit for our guide, Christ for our master, 
the gospel for our rule, the laws of christianity for 
our measure of good and evil: and it supposes us 
naturally ignorant, and comes to supply those defects 
which, in our understandings, were left after the 
spoils of innocence and wisdom made in paradise 
upon Adam’s prevarication, and continued and in- 
creased by our neglect, evil customs, voluntary de- 
ceptions, and infinite prejudices. And as faith pre- 
supposes our ignorance, so repentance presupposes 
our malice and iniquity. The whole design of 
Christ’s coming, and the doctrines of the gospel, 
being to recover us from a miserable condition, from 
ignorance to spiritual wisdom, by the conduct of 
faith; and from a vicious, habitually depraved life, 
and ungodly manners, to the purity of the sons of 
God, by the instrument of repentance. 

2. And this is a loud publication of the excellency 
and glories of the gospel, and the felicities of man 
over all the other instances of creation. The angels, 
who were more excellent spirits than human souls, 
were not comprehended and made safe within a 
covenant and provisions of repentance. ‘Their first 
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act of volition was their whole capacity of a blissful 
or a miserable eternity: they made their own sen- 
tence when they made their first election; and 
having such excellent knowledge, and no weak- 
nesses to prejudge and trouble their choice, what 
they first did was not capable of repentance; be- 
cause they had at first, in their intuition and sight, all 
which could afterwards bring them to repentance. 
But weak man, who knows first by elements, and, 
after long study, learns a syllable, and in good time 
gets a word, could not at first know all those things 
which were sufficient to determine his choice, but as 
he grew to understand more, saw more reasons to 
rescind his first elections. The angels had a full 
peremptory will, and a satisfied understanding, at 
first, and therefore were not to mend their first act 
by a second contradictory : but poor man hath a will 
always strongest when his understanding is weakest, 
and chooseth most when he is least able to deter- 
mine; and, therefore, is most passionate in his de- 
sires, and follows: his object with greatest earnest- 
ness, when he is blindest, and hath the least reason 
so to do. And therefore God, pitymg man, begins 
to reckon his choices to be criminal just in the same 
degree as he gives him understanding. The violences 
and unreasonable actions of childhood are no more 
remembered by God, than they are understood by 
the child. The levities and passions of youth are 
not aggravated by the imputation of malice, but are 
sins of a lighter dye, because reason is not yet im- 
pressed, and marked upon them with characters and 
tincture in grain. But he who (when he may choose, 
because he understands) shall choose the evil, and 
reject the good, stands marked with a deep guilt, 
and hath no excuse left to him, but as his degrees 
of ignorance left his choice the more imperfect. 
And because every sinner, in the style of Scripture, is 
a fool, and hath an election as imperfect as is the 
action, that is, as great a declension from prudence 
as it is from piety, and the man understands as im- 
perfectly as he practises ; therefore God sent his Son 
to “ take upon him, not the nature of angels, but 
the seed of Abraham,’’» and to propound saivation 
upon such terms as were possible, that is, upon such 
a piety which relies upon experience, and trial of 
good and evil; and hath given us leave, if we choose 
amiss at first, to choose again, and choose better ; 
Christ having undertaken to pay for the issues of 
our first follies, to make up the breach made by our 
first weaknesses and abused understandings. 

3. But as God gave us this mercy by Christ, so 
he also revealed it by him. He first used the 
authority of a Lord, and a Creator, and a Lawgiver: 
he required obedience, indeed, upon reasonable 
terms, upon the instance of but a few command- 
ments at first, which when he afterwards multiplied, 
he also appointed ways to expiate the smaller irre- 
gularities ; but left them eternally bound without 
remedy, who should do any great violence or a crime. 
But then he bound them but to a temporal death. 
Only this, as an eternal death was also tacitly im- 
plied, so also a remedy was secretly ministered, and 
repentance particularly preached by homilies dis- 
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tinct from the covenant of Moses’s law. The law 
allowed no repentance for greater crimes; “ he that 
was convicted of adultery, was to die without 
mercy :’”’* but God pitied the miseries of man, and 
the inconveniences of the law, and sent Christ to 
suffer for the one, and remedy the other ; “ for so it 
behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead, 
and that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all nations.”¢ And 
now this is the last and only hope of man, who, in 
his natural condition, is imperfect, in his customs 
vicious, in his habits impotent and criminal. Be- 
cause man did not remain innocent, it became ne- 
cessary he should be penitent, and that this 
penitence should, by some means, be made accept- 
able, that is, become the instrument of his pardon, 
and restitution of his hope. \ Which, because it is 
an act of favour, and depends wholly upon the Di- 
vine dignation, and was revealed to us by Jesus 
Christ, who was made, not only the Prophet and 
Preacher, but the Mediator of this new covenant 
and mercy; it was necessary we should become 
disciples of the holy Jesus, and servants of his in- 
stitution ; that is, run to him to be made partakers 
of the mercies of this new covenant, and accept of 
him such conditions as he should require of us. 

4. This covenant is then consigned to us when 
we first come to Christ, that is, when we first pro- 
fess ourselves his disciples and his servants, disci- 
ples of his doctrine, and servants of his institution; 
that is, in baptism, in which Christ, who died for 
our sins, makes us partakers of his death. “ For 
we are buried by baptism into his death,’’! saith St. 
Paul. Which was also represented in ceremony by 
the immersion appointed to be the rite of that sacra- 
ment. And then it is that God pours forth, together 
with the sacramental waters, a salutary and holy 
fountain of grace, to wash the soul from all its 
stains and impure adherences. And, therefore, this 
first access to Christ is, in the style of Scripture, 
called “ regeneration, the new birth, redemption, 
renovation, expiation, or atonement with God, and 
justification.” And these words in the New Testa- 
ment relate principally and properly to the abolition 
of sins committed before baptism. For we are 
“ justified freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Jesus Christ; whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins that are past: to de- 
clare, I say, at this time, his righteousness.” And 
this is that which St. Paul calls “ justification by 
faith,” that “ boasting might be excluded,” and the 
grace of God by Jesus made exceeding glorious.» 
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For this being the proper work of Christ, the first 
entertainment of a disciple, and manifestation of 
that state which is first given him as a favonr, and 
next intended as a duty, is a total abolition of the 
precedent guilt of sin, and leaves nothing remaining 
that can condemn; we then freely receive the entire 
and perfect effect of that atonement which Christ 
made for us, we are put into a condition of inno- 
cence and favour. And this, I say, is done regu- 
larly in baptism, and St. Paul expresses it to this 
sense; after he had enumerated a series of vices 
subjected in many, he adds, ‘‘ and such were some 
of you; but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified.’’! 
There is nothing of the old guilt remanent; when 
“ye were washed, ye were sanctified,” or, as the 
Scripture calls it in another place, “ Ye were re- 
deemed from your vain conversation.’ * 

3. For this grace was the formality of the cove- 
nant: “ Repent, and believe the gospel! Repent, 
and be converted,” (so it is in St. Peter’s sermon,) 
“ and your sins shall be done away,’’™ that was the 
covenant. But that Christ chose baptism for its 
signature, appears in the parallel: “ Repent, and 
be baptized, and wash away your sins: for Christ 
loved his church, and gave himself for it; that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the word; that he might present it to 
himself a glorious church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it should be 
holy, and without blemish.”" The sanctification is 
integral, the pardon is universal and immediate. 

6. But here the process is short; no more at first 
but this, “ Repent, and be baptized, and wash away 
your sins;”° which baptism, because it was speedily 
administered, and yet not without the preparatives 
of faith and repentance, it is certain those predis- 
positions were but instruments of reception, actions 
of great facility, of small employment, and such as, 
supposing the person not unapt,? did confess the in- 
finiteness of the Divine mercy, and fulness of the 
redemption, and is called by the apostle, “ a being 
justified freely.’4 

7. Upon this ground it is, that, by the doctrine of 
the church, heathen persons, “ strangers from the 
covenant of grace,” were invited to a confession of 
faith, and dereliction of false religions, with a pro- 
mise, that, at the very first resignation of their per- 
sons to the service of Jesus, they should obtain full 
pardon.' It was St. Cyprian’s counsel to old De- 
metrianus, “ Now, in the evening of thy days, when 
thy soul is almost expiring, repent of thy sins, 
believe in Jesus, and turn christian; and although 
thou art almost in the embraces of death, yet thou 
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shalt be comprehended of immortality.” “ Bap- 
tizatus ad horam securus hinc exit,” saith St. Aus- 
tin; a baptized person dying immediately shall live 
eternally and gloriously. And this was the case of 
the thief upon the cross; he confessed Christ, and 
repented of his sins, and begged pardon, and did 
acts enough to facilitate his first access to Christ, 
and but to remove the hinderances of God’s favour ; 
then he was redeemed and reconciled to God by 
the death of Jesus, that is, he was pardoned with a 
full, instantaneous, integral, and clear pardon; with 
such a pardon which declared the glory of God’s 
mercies, and the infiniteness of Christ’s merits, and 
such as required a mere reception and entertain- 
ment on man’s part. 

8. But then we, having received so great a favour, 
enter into covenant to correspond with a proportion- 
able endeavour; the benefit of absolute pardon, that 
is, salvation of our souls, being not to be received 
till “ the times of refreshing shall come from the 
presence of the Lord ;” § all the interval we have pro- 
mised to live a holy life, in obedience to the whole 
discipline of Jesus. That is the condition on our 
part: and if we prevaricate that, the mercy shown 
to the blessed thief is no argument of hope to us, 
because he was saved by the mercies of the first 
access, which corresponds to the remission of sins 
we receive in baptism; and we shall perish, by 
breaking our own promises and obligations, which 
Christ passed upon us when he made with us the 
covenant of an entire and gracious pardon.* 

9. For in the precise covenant there is nothing 
else described, but pardon so given and ascertained 
upon an obedience persevering to the end. And 
this is clear in all those places of Scripture which 
express a holy and innocent life to have been the 
purpose and design of Christ’s death for us, and 
redemption of us from the former estate." “ Christ 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, 
being dead unto sins, should live unto righteous- 
ness: by whose stripes ye are healed.” * (IExinde,) 
from our being “healed,” from our “dying unto 
sin,” from our being “buried with Christ,” from 
our being “baptized into his death;’ the end of 
Christ’s dying for us is, “that we should live unto 
righteousness.” Which was also highly and pro- 
phetically expressed by St. Zacharias,Y in his di- 


vine ecstasy: this was “the oath which he sware | 


to our forefather Abraham, that he would grant 
unto us, that we, being delivered out of the hands 
of our enemies, might serve him without fear, in 
holiness and righteousness before him, all the days 
of our life.” And St. Paul? discourses to this pur- 
pose pertinently and largely: “For the grace of 
God, that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us, that denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, (‘Hi sunt angeli quibus in lavacro 
renunciavimus, saith Tertullian, ‘Those are the 
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evil angels, the devil and his works, which we deny 
or renounce in baptism,’) we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world;” that 
is, lead a whole life in the pursuit of universal ho- 
liness ; sobriety, justice, and godliness, being the 
proper language to signify our religion and respects 
to God, to our neighbours, and to ourselves. And 
that this was the very end of our dying in baptism, 
and the design of Christ’s manifestation of our re- 
demption, he adds,* ‘“ Looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus, who gave himself for us,” 
to this very purpose, “that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works.” Purifying a 
people peculiar to himself, is cleansing it in the 
laver of regeneration, and appropriating it to him- 
self in the rites of admission and profession. Which 
plainly designs the first consignation of our redemp- 
tion to be in baptism, and that Christ, there cleans- 
ing his church “from every spot or wrinkle,” made 
a covenant with us, that we should renounce all our 
sins, and he should cleanse them all, and then that 
we should abide in that state. Which is also very 
explicitly set down by the same apostle, in that 
divine and mysterious epistle to the Romans: ? 
“How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein? Know ye not, that so many of us 
as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized 
into his death?” Well, what then? “Therefore 
we are buried with him by baptism into his death, 
that, like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life.” That is the end and mys- 
teriousness of baptism; it is a consignation into the 
death of Christ, and we die with him that once; 
that is, die to sin, that we may for ever after live the 
life of righteousness. ‘‘ Knowing this, that our old 
man is crucified with him; that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not 
serve sin;”° that is, from the day of our baptism to 
the day of our death. And therefore God, who 
knows the weaknesses on our part, and yet the 
strictness and necessity of conserving baptismal 
grace by the covenant evangelical, hath appointed 
the auxiliaries of the Holy Spirit to be ministered 
to all baptized people in the holy rite of confirmation, 
that it might be made possible to be done by Divine 
aids, which is necessary to be done by the Divine 
commandments. 

10. And this might not be improperly said to be 
the meaning of those words of our blessed Saviour, 
“Te that speaks a word against the Son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him; but he that speaks a word 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 
him : that is, those sins which were committed in 
infidelity, before we became disciples of the holy 
Jesus, are to be remitted in baptism and our first 
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profession of the religion; but the sins committed 
after baptism and confirmation, in which we receive 
the Holy Ghost, and by which the Holy Spirit is 
grieved, are to be accounted for with more severity. 
And therefore the primitive church,’ understanding 
our obligations according to this discourse, admitted 
not any to holy orders who had lapsed and fallen 
into any sin of which she could take cognizance, 
that is, such who had not kept the integrity of their 
baptism; but sins committed before baptism were 
no impediments to the susception of orders, because 
they were absolutely extinguished in baptism. This 
is the nature of the covenant we made in baptism, 
that is, the grace of the gospel, and the effect of 
faith and repentance; and it is expected we should 
so remain. For it is no where expressed to be the 
mercy and intention of the covenant evangelical, 
that this redemption should be any more than once, 
or that repentance, which is in order to it, can be 
renewed to the same, or so great purposes and pre- 
sent effects. 

11. But after we are once reconciled in baptism, 
and put entirely into God’s favour, when we have 
once been redeemed,¢ if we then fall away into sin, 
we must expect God’s dealing with us in another 
manner, and to other purposes. Never must we 
expect to be so again justified, and upon such terms 
as formerly; the best days of our repentance are 
interrupted: not that God will never forgive them 
that sin after baptism, and recover by repentance ; 
but that restitution by repentance after baptism, is 
another thing than the first redemption. No such 
entire, clear, and integral, determinate, and presential 
effects of repentance; but an imperfect, little, 
growing, uncertain, and hazardous reconciliation : 
a repentance that is always in production, a renova- 
tion by parts, a pardon that is revocable, a “ salva- 
tion” to be “ wrought by fear and trembling ;” all 
our remanent life must be in bitterness, our hopes 
allayed with fears, our meat attempered with colo- 
quintida, and “ death is in the pot: as our best 
actions are imperfect, so our greatest graces are but 
possibilities and aptnesses to a reconcilement, and 
all our life we are working ourselves into that con- 
dition we had in baptism, and lost by our relapse. 
As the habit lessens, so does the guilt; as our 
virtues are imperfect, so is the pardon; and because 
our piety may be interrupted, our state is uncertain,‘ 
till our possibilities of sin are ceased, till our “ fight 
is finished,’ and the victory therefore made sure 
because there is no more fight. And it is remark- 
able, that St. Peter gives counsel to live holily, in 
pursuance of our redemption, of our calling, and of 
our “escaping from that corruption that is in the 
world through lust,” lest we lose the benefit of our 
purgation, to which, by way of antithesis, he opposes 
this: “Wherefore the rather give diligence to make 
your calling and election sure.” And, “if ye do 
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these things, ye shall never fall.” Meaning, by 
the perpetuating our state of baptism and first re- 
pentance we shall never fall, but be in a sure estate; 
“our calling and election shall be sure.” But not, 
if we fall; “if we forget we were purged from our 
old sins;’’' if we forfeit our “calling,” we have also 
made our “election”? unsure, movable, and dis- 
putable. 

12. So that now the hopes of lapsed sinners rely 
upon another bottom. And, as in Moses’s law there 
was no revelation of repentance, but yet the Jews 
had hopes in God, and were taught the succours of 
repentance, by the homilies of the prophets, and 
other accessory notices; so in the gospel the cove- 
nant was established upon faith and repentance, 
but it was consigned in baptism, and was verifiable 
only in the integrity of a following holy life ac- 
cording to the measures of a man; not perfect, but 
sincere; not faultless, but heartily endeavoured : 
but yet the mercy of God, in pardoning sinners 
lapsed after baptism, was declared to us by collateral 
and indirect occasions; by the sermons of the 
apostles, and the commentaries of apostolical persons, 
who understood the meaning of the Spirit, and the 
purposes of the Divine mercy, and those other sig- 
nifications of his will, which the blessed Jesus left 
upon record in other parts of his testament, as in 
codicils annexed, besides the precise testament itself. 
And it is certain, if, in the covenant of grace, there 
be the same involution of an after-repentance, as 
there is of present pardon upon past repentance and 
future sanctity, it is impossible to justify, that a holy 
life, and a persevering sanctity, is enjoined by the 
covenant of the gospel: if, I say, in its first intention, 
it be declared that we may as well, and upon the 
same terms, hope for pardon upon a recovery here- 
after, as upon the perseverance in the present con- 
dition. 

13. From these premises, we may soon understand 
what is the duty of a christian in all his life, even to 
pursue his own undertaking made in baptism, or his 
first access to Christ, and redemption of his person 
from the guilt and punishment of sins. The state 
of a christian is called in Scripture “regeneration, 
spiritual life, walking after the Spirit, walking in 
newness of life ;” that is, “a bringing forth fruits 
meet for repentance.” That repentance, which, tied 
up in the same ligament with faith, was the dispo- 
sition of a christian to his regeneration and atone- 
ment, must have holy life in perpetual succession ; 
for that is the apt and proper fruit of the first 
repentance which John the Baptist preached as an 
introduction to christianity, and as an entertaining 
the redemption by the blood of the covenant. And 
all that is spoken in the New Testament, is nothing 
but a calling upon us to do what we promised in our 
regeneration, to perform that which was the design 
of Christ, who therefore redeemed us, and “ bare our 
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sins in his own body, that we might die unto sin, 
and live unto righteousness.” 

14. This is that saying of St. Paul,‘ “ Follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord: looking diligently, lest any 
man fail of the grace of God, lest any root of bitter- 
ness springing up trouble you.” Plainly saying, 
that unless we pursue the state of holiness and 
christian communion, into which we were baptized 
when we received the grace of God, we shall fail of 
the state of grace, and never come to see the glories 
ofthe Lord. And a little before, “" Let us draw near 
with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having 
our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
our bodies washed with pure water.’’! Thatis the 
first state of our redemption, that is “ the covenant 
God made with us, to remember our sins no more, 
and to put his laws in our hearts and minds.”™ 
And this was done “‘ when our bodies were washed 
with water, and our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience,” that is, in baptism. . It remains then 
that we persist in the condition, that we may con- 
tinue our title to the covenant; for so it follows, 
“ Let us hold fast the profession of our faith with- 
out wavering; for if we sin wilfully after the pro- 
fession, there remains no more sacrifice :’’” that is, 
if we hold not fast the profession of our faith, and 
continue not the condition of the covenant, but fall 
into a contrary state, we have forfeited the mercies 
of the covenant. So that all our hopes of blessed- 
ness, relying upon the covenant made with God in 
Jesus Christ, are ascertained upon us by “ holding 
fast that profession,’ by retaining “ our hearts”’ still 
*“‘ sprinkled from an evil conscience,” by “ following 
peace with all men, and holiness ;” for, by not “ fail- 
ing of the grace of God,” we shall not fail of our 
hopes, “ the mighty price of our high calling;’’ but 
without all this, we shall never see the face of God. 

15. To the same purpose are all those places of 
Scripture, which entitle us to Christ and the Spirit 
upon no other condition but a holy life, and a pre- 
vailing, habitual, victorious grace. “ Know you 
not your own selves,” brethren, “ how that Jesus 
Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates ?”’° There 
are but two states of being in order to eternity, 
either a state of the inhabitation of Christ, or the 
state of reprobation: either “ Christ is in us,’ or 
we “ are reprobates.”’ 
to have “ Christ dwelling in us?” That also we 
learn at the feet of the same doctor: “ If Christ be 
in you, the body is dead by reason of sin, but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness.’”’? The body 
of sin is mortified, and the life of grace is active, 
busy, and spiritual, in all them who are not in the 
state of reprobation. The parallel with that other 
expression of his, “ They that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts.’’4 
If sin be vigorous, if it be habitual, if it be beloved, 
ifit be not dead, or dying in us, we are not of Christ’s 
portion, we belong not to him, nor he to us. For 
“‘ whoever is born of God doth not commit sin, for 
his seed remaineth in him; and he cannot sin, be- 
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cause he is borg of God:”* that is, every regenerate 
person is in a condition, whose very being is a con- 
tradiction and an opposite design to sin. When he 
was regenerate, and born anew “ of water and the 
Spirit, the seed of God,” the original of piety, was 
put into him, and bidden to “ increase and multiply.” 
“ The seed of God,” (in St. John,) is the same with 
“ the word” of God, (in St. James,). “ by which he 
begat us :᾿ 5 and as long as this remains, a regenerate 
person cannot be given up to sin; for when he is, 
he quits his baptism, he renounces the covenant, he 
alters his relation to God in the same degree as he 
enters into a state of sin. 

16. And yet this discourse is no otherwise to be 
understood than according to the design of the thing 
itself and the purpose of God; that is, that it be a 
deep engagement and an effectual consideration for 
the necessity of aholy life; but at no hand let it be 
made an instrument of despair, nor an argument to 
lessen the influences of the Divine mercy. For 
although the nicety and limits of the covenant, being 
consigned in baptism, are fixed upon the condition 
of a holy and persevering uninterrupted sanctity ; 
and our redemption is wrought but once, completed 
but once, we are but once absolutely, entirely, and 
presentially forgiven, and reconciled to God, this 
reconciliation being in virtue of the sacrifice, and 
this sacrifice applied in baptism is one, as “baptism 
is one,” and as the sacrifice is one: yet the mercy 
of God, besides this great feast, hath fragments, 
which the apostles and ministers spiritual are to 
gather upin baskets, and minister to the after-needs 
of indigent and necessitous disciples. 

17. And this we gather, as fragments are gather- 
ed, by respersed sayings, instances and examples of 
the Divine mercy recorded in holy Scripture. The 
holy Jesus commands us to “ forgive our brother 
seventy times seven times,” when he asks our pardon 
and implores our mercy ; and since the Divine mercy 
is the pattern of ours, and is also procured by ours, 
the one being made the measure of the other, by 
way of precedent and by way of reward, God will 
certainly forgive us as we forgive our brother: and 
it cannot be imagined God should oblige us to give 
pardon oftener than he will give it himself, espe- 
cially since he hath expressed ours to be a title of 
a proportionable reception of his; and hath also 
commanded us to ask pardon all days of our life, 
even in our daily offices, and to beg it in the mea- 
sure and rule of our own charity and forgiveness to 
our brother. And therefore God, in his infinite wis- 
dom, foreseeing our frequent relapses, and consider- 
ing our infinite infirmities, appointed in his church 
an ordinary ministry of pardon; designing the 
minister to pray for sinners, and promising to ac- 
cept him in that his advocation, or that he would - 
open or shut heaven respectively to his act on earth ; 
that is, he would hear his prayers, and verify his 
ministry, to whom he hath “ committed the word of 
reconciliation.” This became a duty to christian 
ministers, spiritual persons, that they should “ re- 
store a person overtaken in a fault,” * that is, reduce 
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him to the condition he begins to lose; that they 
should “ pray over sick persons," who are also 
commanded to “ confess their sins ; and God hath 
promised, that “ the sins they have committed shall 
be forgiven them.” Thus St. Paul absolved the 
incestuous, excommunicate Corinthian ; in the person 
of Christ he forgave him.* And this, also, is the 
confidence St. John taught the christian church, 
upon the stock of the excellent mercy of God, and 
propitiation of Jesus: “ If we confess our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.”Y Which dis- 
course he directs to them who were christians, al- 
ready initiated into the institution of Jesus. And 
the epistles which the Spirit sent to the seven Asian 
churches, and were particularly addressed to the 
bishops, the angels, of those churches, are exhorta- 
tions, some to perseverance, some to repentance, 
that “they may return from whence they are 
fallen.” And the case is so with us, that it is im- 
possible we should be actually and perpetually free 
from sin, in the long succession of a busy, and im- 
potent, and a tempted conversation. And without 
these reserves of the Divine grace, and after-emana- 
tions from the mercy-seat, no man could be saved; 
and the death of Christ would become inconsider- 
able to most of his greatest purposes: for none 
should have received advantages but newly-baptized 
persons, whose albs of baptism served them also 
for a winding-sheet. And, therefore, our baptism, 
although it does consign the work of God presently 
to the baptized person in great, certain, and entire 
effect, in order to the remission of what is past, in 
ease the catechumen be rightly disposed, or hinders 
not; yet it hath also influence upon the following 
periods of our life, and hath admitted us into a 
lasting state of pardon, to be renewed and actually 
applied by the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, and 
all other ministries evangelical, and so long as our 
repentance is timely, active, and effective.® 

18. But now, although it is infinitely certain, 
that the gates of mercy stand open to sinners after 
baptism; yet it is with some variety, and greater 
difficulty. He that renounces christianity, and be- 
comes apostate from his religion, not by a seeming 
abjuration under a storm, but by a voluntary and 
hearty dereliction, he seems to have quitted all that 
grace which he had received when he was illn- 
minated, and to have lost the benefits of his re- 
demption and former expiation. And I conceive 
this is the full meaning of those words of St. Paul, 
which are of highest difficulty and latent sense ; 
“For it is impossible for those who were once en- 
lightened,” &e. “if they shall fall away, to renew 
them again unto repentance.” The reason is 
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there subjoined, and more clearly explicated a little 
after: “For if we sin wilfully, after we have re- 
ceived the knowledge of the truth, there remains 
no more sacrifice for sins; for he hath counted the 
blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sancti- 
fied, an unholy thing, and hath done despite to the 
Spirit of grace.”* The meaning is diverse, ac- 
cording to the degrees of apostasy or relapse. They 
who fall away after they were once enlightened in 
baptism,4 and felt all those blessed effects of the 
sanctification and the emanations of the Spirit, if it 
be into a contradictory state of sin and mancipa- 
tion, and obstinate purposes to serve Christ’s ene- 
mies; then “there remains nothing but a fearful 
expectation of judgment:” but if the backsliding 
be but the interruption of the first sanctity by a 
single act, or an unconformed, unresolved, unmali- 
cious habit; then, also, “it is impossible to renew 
them unto repentance,” viz. as formerly; that is, 
they can never be reconciled as before, integrally, 
fully, and at once, during this life. For that re- 
demption and expiation was by baptism, into Christ’s 
death; and there are no more deaths of Christ, nor 
any more such sacramental consignations of the 
benefit of it; “there is no more sacrifice for sins,” 
but the redemption is one, as the sacrifice is one in 
whose virtue the redemption does operate. And, 
therefore, the Novatians, who were zealous men, 
denied to the first sort of persons the peace of the 
church, and remitted them to the Divine judgment. 
The ®church herself was sometimes almost as zeal- 
ous against the second sort of persons lapsed into 
capital crimes, granting to them repentance but 
once; by such disciplines consigning this truth, 
That every recession from the state of grace, in 
which by baptism we were established and con- 
signed, is a farther step from the possibilities of 
heaven, and so near a ruin, that the church thought 
them persons fit to be transmitted to a judicature 
immediately Divine; as supposing either her power 
to be too little, or the other’s malice too great; or 
else the danger too violent, or the scandal insup- 
portable. For concerning such persons, who once 
were pious, holy, and forgiven, (for so is every man 
and woman worthily and aptly baptized,) and after- 
wards fell into dissolution of manners, “ extinguish- 
ing the Holy Ghost, doing despite to the Spirit of 
grace, crucifying again the Lord of life; that is, 
returning to such a condition from which they were 
once recovered, and could not otherwise be so but 
by the death of our dearest Lord; I say, concerning 
such persons the Scripture speaks very suspiciously, 
and to the sense and signification of an infinite dan- 
ger. For if the speaking a word “against the 
Holy Ghost be not to be pardoned, here nor here- 
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after,’ what can we imagine to be the end of such 
an impiety, which “ crucifies the Lord of life, and 
puts him to an open shame ;” which “ quenches 
the Spirit, doing despite to the Spirit of grace ?” 
Certainly that is worse than speaking against him. 
And such is every person who falls into wilful 
apostasy from the faith, or does that violence to 
holiness which the other does to faith; that is, ex- 
tinguishes the sparks of illumination, “ quenches 
the Spirit,’ and is habitually and obstinately cri- 
minal in any kind. For the same thing that 
atheism was in the first period of the world, and 
idolatry in the second, the same is apostasy in the 
last; itis a state wholly contradictory to ail our re- 
ligious relation to God, according to the nature and 
manner of the present communication. Only this 
last, because it is more malicious, and a declension 
from a greater grace, is something like the fall of 
angels. And of this the emperor Julian was a sad 
example. 

19. But as these are degrees immediately next, 
and a little less; so the hopes of pardon are the 
more visible. Simon Magus spake a word, or at 
least thought, against the Holy Ghost; he “thought 
he was to be bought with money.” Concerning 
him, St. Peter pronounced, “ Thou art in the gall 
of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity: yet re- 
pent, and pray God, if perhaps the thought of thine 
heart may be forgiven thee.’f Here the matter 
was of great difficulty; but yet there was a possi- 
bility left, at least no impossibility of recovery de- 
clared. And therefore St. Jude bids us, “ of some 
to have compassion, making a difference; and 
others save with fear, pulling them out of the fire ;”8 
meaning, that their condition is only not desperate. 
And still in descent, retaining the same proportion, 
every lesser sin is easier pardoned, as better con- 
sisting with the state of grace: the whole Spirit is 
not destroyed, and the body of sin is not intro- 
duced: Christ is not quite ejected out of possession, 
but, like an oppressed prince, still continues his 
claim; and such is his mercy, that he will still do 
so, till all be lost, or that he is provoked by too 
much violence, or that antichrist is put in substitu- 
tion, and “sin reigns in our mortal body.” So that 
I may use the words of St. John: “ These things 
I write untoyou, that yousin not. But ifany man 
sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous: and he is a propitiation for 
our sins ; and not for ours only, but for the sins of the 
whole world.’ That is plainly, Although the design 
of the gospel be, that we should erect a throne for 
Christ to reign in our spirits, and this doctrine of 
innocence be therefore preached, that we sin not; 
yet if one be overtaken in fault, despair not; Christ 
is our Advocate, and he is the propitiation: he did 
propitiate the Father by his death, and the benefit 
of that we receive at our first access to him; but 
then he is our Advocate too, and prays perpetually 
for our perseverance or restitution respectively. 
But his purpose is, and he is able so todo, “ to keep 
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you from falling, and to present you faultless before 
the presence of his glory.” 

20. This consideration I intend should relate to 
all christians of the world: and although, by the 
present custom of the church, we are baptized in 
our infancy, and do not actually reap that fruit of 
present pardon, which persons of a mature age in 
the primitive church did, (for we yet need it not, as 
we shall when we have past the calentures of youth, 
which was the time in which the wisest of our 
fathers in Christ chose for their baptism, as appears 
in the instance of St. Ambrose, St. Austin, and 
divers others,) yet we must remember, that there is 
a baptism of the Spirit as well as of water: and 
whenever this happens, whether it be together with 
that baptism of water, as usually it was when only 
men and women of years of discretion were bap- 
tized; or whether it be ministered in the rite of 
confirmation, which is an admirable suppletory of 
an early baptism, and intended by the Holy Ghost 
for a corroborative of baptismal grace, and a de- 
fensative against danger; or that, lastly, it be per- 
formed by an internal and merely spiritual ministry, 
when we, by acts of our own election, verify the 
promise made in baptism, and so bring back the 
rite, by receiving the effect of baptism; that is, 
whenever the “ filth of our flesh is washed away,” 


and that we have “the answer of a pure conscience | 
towards God,” which St. Peter affirms to be the true ~ 


baptism, and which, by the purpose and design of 
God, it is expected we should not defer longer than 
a great reason ora great necessity enforces; when 
our sins are first expiated, and the sacrifice and 
death of Christ is made ours, and we made God’s 
by a more immediate title (which at some 
time or other happens to all christians, that pre- 
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tend to any hopes of heaven); then let us look to | 


our standing, and “take heed lest we fall. 
we once have tasted of theheavenly gift, and are 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of the world 
to come,” that is, when we are redeemed by an 
actual mercy and presential application, which 
every christian that belongs to God is at some time 
or other of his life; thena fall into a deadly crime 
is highly dangerous, but a relapse into a contrary 
estate is next to desperate. 

21. I represent this sad, but most true doctrine, 
in the words of St. Peter: “Τῇ, after they have 
escaped the pollutions of the world, through the 
knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
they are again entangled therein, and overcome ; 
the latter end is worse with them than the begin- 
ning. For it had been better for them not to have 
known the way of righteousness, than, after they have 
known it, to turn from the holy commandment de- 
livered unto them.” So that a relapse, after a 
state of grace, into a state of sin, into confirmed 
habits, is to us a great sign, and possibly in itself it is 
more than a sign, even a state, of reprobation and 
final abscission.* 
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22. The sum of all isthis. There are two states 
of like opposite terms. First, “ Christ redeems us 
from our vain conversation,” and reconciles us to 
God, putting us into an entire condition of pardon, 
favour, innocence, and acceptance; and becomes 
our Lord and King, his Spirit dwelling and reign- 
ing in us. The opposite state to this, is that 
which in Scripture is called a “ crucifying the 
Lord of life, a doing despite to the Spirit of grace, a 
being entangled in the pollutions of the world ;” 
the apostasy, or falling away; an impotency, or 
disability to do good, viz. of such who “ cannot 
cease from sin;”! who are slaves of sin, and in 
whom “sin reigns in their bodies.” This condi- 
tion is a full and integral deletery of the first; it is 
such a condition, which, as it hath no holiness or 
remanent affections to virtue, so it hath no hope or 
revelation of a mercy, because all that benefit is 
lost which they received by the death of Christ ; 
and the first being lost, “* there remains no more 
sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful expectation of 
judgment.” But between these two states, stand all 
those imperfections and single delinquencies, those 
slips and falls, those parts of recession and apostasy, 
those grievings of the Spirit: and so long as any 
thing of the first state is left, so long we are within 
the covenant of grace, so long we are within the 
ordinary limits of mercy and the Divine compassion; 
we are in possibilities of recovery, and the same 
sacrifice of Christ hath its power over us; Christ is 
in his possession, though he be disturbed: but then 
our restitution consists upon the only condition of a 
renovation of our integrity ; as are the degrees of 
our innocence, so are our degrees of confidence. 

23. Now, because the intermedial state is divisi- 
ble, various, successive, and alterable; so also is our 
condition of pardon. Our flesh shall no more re- 
turn as that of a little child; our wounds shall 
never be perfectly cured; but a scar, and pain, and 
danger of a relapse, shall for ever afflict us ; our sins 
shall be pardoned by parts and degrees, to uncertain 
purposes, but with certain danger of being recalled 
again; and the pardon shall never be consummate, 
till that day in which all things have their consum- 
mation. 

24. And this is evident to have been God’s usual 
dealing with all those upon whom his name is called. 
God pardoned David’s sins of adultery and murder ; 
but the pardon was but to a certain degree, and in a 
limited expression: “ God hath taken away thy sin; 
thou shalt not die.” But this pardon was as imper- 
fect as his condition was: “ Nevertheless, the child 
that is born unto thee, that shall die.’™ Thus 
God pardoned the Israelites, at the importunity of 
Moses, and yet threatened to visit that sin upon 
them in the day of visitation. And so it is in 
christianity : when once we have broken and dis- 
composed the golden chain of vocation, election, and 
justification, which are entire links and methodical 
periods of our happiness, when we first give up our 
names to Christ, for ever after our condition is im- 
perfect ; we have broken our covenant, and we must be 
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saved by the excrescences and overflowings of mercy. 
Our whole endeavour must be, to be reduced to the 
state of our baptismal innocence and integrity, be- 
cause in that the covenant was established. And 
since our life is full of defailances, and all our endea- 
vours can never make us such as Christ made us, 
and yet upon that condition our hopes of happiness 
were established ; I mean, of remaining such as he 
had made us: as are the degrees of our restitution 
and access to the first federal condition, so also are 
the degrees of our pardon. But as it is always in im- 
perfection during this life, and subject to change and 
defailance; so also are the hopes of our felicity ; 
never certain till we are taken from all danger; 
never perfect till all that is imperfect in us is done 
away.” 

25. And, therefore, in the present condition of 
things, our pardon was properly expressed by Dayid, 
and St. Paul, by “ a covering,”’°® and “a not im- 
puting.” P For because the body of sin dies divisi- 
bly, and fights perpetually, and disputes with hopes 
of victory, and may also prevail, all this life is a 
condition of suspense; our sin is rather covered, 
than properly pardoned; God’s wrath is suspended, 
not satisfied; the sin is not to all purposes of anger 
imputed, but yet is In some sense remanent, or at 
least lies ready at the door. Our condition is a state 
of imperfection; and every degree of imperfection 
brings a degree of recession from the state Christ 
put us in; and every recession from our innocence 
is also an abatement of our confidence: the anger 
of God hovers over our head, and breaks out into 
temporal judgments; and he retracts them again, 
and threatens worse, according as we approach to or 
retire from that first innocence, which was the first 
entertainment of a christian, and the crown of the 
evangelical covenant. Uponthat we entertained the 
mercies of redemption; and God established it upon 
such an obedience, which is a constant, perpetual, 
and universal sincerity and endeavour: and as we 
perform our part, so God verifies his, and not only 
gives a great assistance by the perpetual influences 
of his Holy Spirit, by which we are consigned to 
the day of redemption, but also takes an account of 
obedience, not according to the standard of the law 
and an exact scrutiny, but by an evangelical pro- 
portion ; in which we are, on one side, looked upon 
as persons already redeemed and assisted, and there- 
fore highly engaged; and on the other side, as 
compassed about with infirmities and enemies, and 
therefore much pitied. So that, as at first, our 
“ calling and election” is presently good, and shall 
remain so, if we make it sure; so if we once pre- 
varicate it, we are rendered then full of hazard, 
difficulty, and uncertainty, and we must, with pains 
and sedulity, “ work out our salvation with fear 
and trembling ;” first, by preventing a fall; or after- 
wards, by returning to that excellent condition from 
whence we have departed. 


. 26. But although the pardon of sins after bap- 


tism be, during this life, difficult, imperfect, and re- 
vocable ; yet because it is to great effects for the 
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present, and in order to a complete pardon in the 
day of judgment, we are next to inquire, what are 
the parts of duty to which we are obliged, after such 
prevarications which usually interrupt the state of 
baptismal innocence, and the life of the Spirit. St. 
John gives this account: “ If we say we have fellow- 
ship with God, and walk in darkness, we lie, and do 
not the truth. But if we walk in the light, as he is 
in the light, we have communion one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin.” 4 
This state of duty St. Paul calls, “ a casting off the 
works of darkness, a putting on the armour of light, 
a walking honestly, a putting on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”* And to it he confronts, “ making pro- 
vision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.’ 
St. Peter, describing the duty of a christian, relates 


the proportion of it as high as the first precedent, 


even God himself: “ As he which hath called you is 
holy, so be ye holy, in all manner of conversation : 
not fashioning yourselves according to the former 
lusts.” And again: “Seeing, then, that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought we to be in all holy conversation and godli- 
ness ?”* And St. John, with the same severity and 
perfection: “Every one that hath this hope,” (that 
is, every one who either does not, or hath no reason 
to despair,) “ purifieth himself, even as God is pure ;””" 
meaning, that he is pure by a divine purity, which 
God hath prescribed as an imitation of his holi- 
ness, according to our capacities and possibilities. 

That purity must needs be “a laying aside all 
malice, and guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and 
evil speakings;”* so St. Peter expresses it: “a 
laying aside every weight, and the sin that does so 
easily beset us ;”¥ so St. Paul, This is to “ walk 
in the light, as he is in the lignt, for in him is no 
darkness at all;”’4 which we have then imitated, 
when we have “ escaped the corruption that is inthe 
world through lusts;”* that is, so as we are “ not 
held by them,” that we take them for our enemies, 
for the object and party of our contestation and 
spiritual fight, “when we contend earnestly” against 
them, “ and resist them unto blood,” if need be; 
that is being “ pure as he is pure.” But besides 
this positive rejection of all evil, and perpetually 
contesting against sin, we must pursue the interests 
of virtue and an active religion. 

27. “And besides this,” saith St. Peter, “ giving 
all diligence, add to your faith virtue, to your virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to 
temperance patience, and to patience godliness, and 
to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness charity.” ΑἹ] this is an evident prosecu- 
tion of the first design, the holiness and righteous- 
ness of a whole life ; the being clear from all spots 
and blemishes, a being pure, and so presented unto 
Christ: for upon this the covenant being founded, 
to this all industries must endeavour, and arrive in 
their proportions. ‘“ For if these things be in you 
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and abound, they shall make that you be neither | 


barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But he that lacketh these things is 
blind, and hath forgotten he was purged from his old 
sins ;”° that is, he hath lost his baptismal grace, 
and is put from the first state of his redemption, 
towards that state which is contradictory and de- 
structive of it. 


28. Now, because all these things are in latitude, | 
distance, and divisibility, and only enjoin a sedulity | 


and great endeavour, all that we.can dwell upon is 


this, That he who endeavours most is most secure, | 
and every degree of negligence is a degree of | 


Ῥα ΙΝ 


danger ; and although in the intermedial condition, | 


between the two states of christianity and a full 
impiety, there is a state of recovery and possibility, 


yet there is danger in every part of it; and it in- | 


creases according as the deflexion and irregularity 
comes to its height, position, state, and finality. 


So that we must “ give all diligence to work out our | 


salvation,” and it would ever be “with fear and 
trembling :” with fear, that we do not lose our inno- 
cence ; and with trembling, if we have lost it, for 
fear we never recover, or never be accepted. But 
holiness of life and uninterrupted sanctity, being the 


condition of our salvation, the ingredient of the 


covenant, we must proportion our degrees of hope, . 


and confidence of heaven, according as we have ob- 
tained degrees of innocence, or perseverance, or resti- 
tution. Only this: asitis certain he is in a state of 
reprobation who lives unto sin, that is, whose 


actions are habitually criminal, who gives more of | 


his consent to wickedness than to virtue; so it is 
also certain he is notin the state of God’s favour and 


sanctification, unless he lives unto righteousness; that | 
is, unless his desires, and purposes, and endeavours, | 


and actions, and customs, are spiritual, holy, sancti- 
fied, and obedient. When sin is dead, and the 


Spirit is life; when the lusts of the flesh are morti- ὁ 


fied, and the heart is purged from an evil conscience, 
and we abound in a whole system of christian 
virtues ; when our hearts are right to God, and with 
our affections and our wills we love God, and keep 
his commandments; when we do not only “ cry, 
Lord, Lord,’”’ but also “do his will; then ‘ Christ 
dwells in us,’ and we in Christ. 
be taken in the lowest sense that can be imagined, all, 
I say, which out of Scripture I have transcribed; 
“casting away every weight, laying aside all malice, 


mortifying the deeds of the flesh, crucifying the old | 
man with all his affections and lusts, and then | 
having escaped the corruption that is in the world | 


through lust ;” besides this, “adding virtue to virtue 


till all righteousness be fulfilled in us, walking in the | 
light, putting on the Lord Jesus, purifying ourselves | 
as God is pure, following peace with all men and | 
holiness, resisting unto blood, living in the Spirit, | 
being holy in all manner of conversation as he is | 
holy, being careful and excellent in all conversation | 


unde subeat? dicam: ex bonaconscientia, ex honestis consi- 


liis, ex rectis actionibus, ex contemptu fortuitorum, ex placido | 
vite et continuo tenore unam prementis viam.—SEn. ep. 23. 
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and godliness;” all this, being a pursuit of the first 
design of Christ’s death, and our reconcilement, can 
mean no less but that, 1. We should have in us no 
affection toa sin; of which we can best judge, when 
we never choose it, and never fall under it but by 
surprise, and never lie under it at all, but instantly 
recover, judging ourselves severely : and, 2. That 
we should choose virtue with great freedom of 
spirit and alacrity, and pursue it earnestly, integrally,? 
and make it the business of our lives:* and that, 
3. The effect of this be, that sin be crucified in us, 
and the desires to it dead, flat, and useless ; and 
that our desires of serving Christ be quick-spirited, 
active, and effective, inquisitive for opportunities, 
apprehensive of the offer, cheerful in the action, 
and persevering in the employment. 

29, Now let a prudent person imagine what infir- 
mities and oversights can consist with a state thus 
described, and all that does no violence to the cove- 
nant; God pities us, and calls us not to an account 
for what morally cannot, or certainly will not, with 
great industry, be prevented.’ But whatsoever is 
inconsistent with this condition is an abatement from 


our hopes, as it is a retiring from our duty, and is, 


with greater or less difficulty, cured, as are the de- 
grees of its distance from that condition which Christ 
stipulated with us, when we became his disciples. 
For we are just so restored to our state of grace and 
favour, as we are restored to our state of purity and 
holiness. Now this redintegration, or renewing of 
us into the first condition, is also called repentance, 
and is permitted to all persons who still remain 
within the powers and possibilities of the covenant, 
that is, who are not in a state contradictory to the 
state and portion of grace; but with a difficulty in- 
creased by all circumstances, and incidences, of the 
And this I shall best represent 
in repeating these considerations: 1. Some sins are 
past hopes of pardon in this life; 2. All that are 
pardoned are pardoned by parts, revocably and im- 
perfectly during this life, not quickly nor yet mani- 
festly ; 3. Repentance contains in it many operations, 
parts, and employments, its terms and purposé being 
to redintegrate our lost condition, that is, in a 
second and less perfect sense, but, as much as in 
such circumstances we can, to verify our first obli- 
gations of innocence and holiness, in all manner of 
conversation and godliness. 

30. Concerning the first, it is too sad a consider- 
ation to be too dogmatical and conclusive in it; and, 
therefore, I shall only recall those expresses of 
Scripture which may, without envy, decree the arti- 
cle: such as are those of St. Paul, that there is a 
certain sort of men, whom he twice describes, whom 
“itis impossible to renew again unto repentance ;” 
or those of St. Peter, such whose “latter end is worse 
than the beginning, because, after they once had 
escaped the pollutions of the world, they are en- 
tangled therein ;”’ such who, as our blessed Saviour 
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threatens, “shall never be forgiven in this world, 
nor in the world to come.” For there is an un- 
pardonable estate, by reason of its malice and oppo- 
sition to the covenant of grace; and there is a state 
unpardonable, because the time of repentance is 
past. There are days and periods of grace: “ If 
thou hadst known, at least in this thy day,” said the 
weeping Saviour of the world to foreknown and de- 
termined Jerusalem. When God’s decrees are gone 
out, they are not always revocable: and, therefore, 
it wasa great caution of the apostle, that we should 
“ follow peace and holiness, and look diligently that 
we fall not from the grace of God, lest any of us be- 
come like Esau, to whose repentance there was no 
place left, though he sought it carefully with tears 378 
meaning, that we also may put ourselves into a con- 
dition, when it shall be impossible we should be re- 
newed unto repentance : and those are they “ who 
sin a sin unto death, for whom” we have, from the 
apostle, no encouragement “ to pray.”> And these 
are in so general and conclusive terms described in 
Scripture, that every persevering sinner hath great 
reason to suspect himself to be in the number : if he 
endeavours, as soon as he thinks of it, to recover, it 
is the best sign he was not arrived so far; but he 
that liveth long in a violent and habitual course of sin, 
is at the margin and brim of that state of final re- 
probation; and some men are in it before they be 
aware, and to some God reckons their days swifter, 
and their periods shorter. The use I make of this 
consideration is, that if any man hath reason to sus- 
pect, or to be certain, that his time of repentance is 
past, it is most likely to be a death-bed penitent, after 
a vicious life, a life contrary to the mercies and 
grace of the evangelical covenant; for he hath pro- 
yoked God as long as he could, and rejected the 
offers of grace as long ashe lived, and refused virtue 
till he could not entertain her, and hath done all 
those things which a person rejected from hopes of 
repentance can easily be imagined to have done. And 
if there be any time of rejection, although it may be 
earlier, yet it is also certainly the last. 

31. Concerning the second, I shall add this to the 
former discourse of it, that perfect pardon of sins is 
not in this world at all, after the first emission and 
great efflux of it in our first regeneration. During 
this life we are in imperfection, minority, and under 
conditions, which we have prevaricated; and our 
recovery is in perpetual flux, in heightenings and 
declensions, and we are highly uncertain of our ac- 
ceptation, because we are not certain of our restitu- 
tion and innocence; we know not whether we have 
done all that is sufficient to repair the breach made 
in the first state of favour and baptismal grace. But 
“he that is dead,” saith St. Paul, “is justified from 
sin;”i not till then. And therefore, in the doctrine 
of the most learned Jews, it is affirmed: “ He that 
is guilty of the profanation of the name of God, he 
shall not interrupt the apparent malignity of it by 
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his present repentance, nor make atonement in the 
day of expiation, nor wash the stains away by chas- 
tising of himself; but during his life it remains 
wholly in suspense, and, before death, is not extin- 
guished :” according to the saying of the prophet 
Isaiah, “ This iniquity shall not be blotted out till ye 
die, saith the Lord of hosts.”* And some wise per- 
sons have affirmed, that Jacob related to this in his 
expression and appellatives of God, whom he called 
“the God of Abraham, and the fear of his father 
Isaac,” ἢ because, as the doctors of the Jews tell us, 
Abraham, being dead, was ascribed into the final 
condition of God’s family; but Isaac, being living, 
had apprehensions of God, not only of a pious, but 
also of a tremulous fear: he was not sure of his 
own condition, much less of the degrees of his re- 
conciliation, how far God had forgiven his sins, and 
how far he had retained them. And it is certain, 
that if every degree of the Divine favour be not 
assured by a holy life, those sins, of whose pardon 
we were most hopeful, return in as full vigour and 
clamorous importunity as ever, and are made more 
vocal by the appendant ingratitude, and other acci- 
dental degrees. And this Christ taught us by a 
parable: for as the lord made his uncharitable 
servant pay all that debt which he had formerly 
forgiven him; even “so will God do to us, if we, 
from our hearts, forgive not one another their tres- 
passes.”™ “ Behold the goodness and severity of 
God,” saith St. Paul: “on them which fell, se- 
verity; but on thee goodness, if thou continue in 
that goodness; otherwise thou shalt be cut off. 
For this is my covenant which I shall make with 
them, when I shall take away their sins.”" And 
if this be true in those sins which God certainly 
hath forgotten, such as were all those which were 
committed before our illumination; much rather is 
it true in those which we committed after, concern- 
ing whose actual and full pardon we cannot be cer- 
tain without a revelation. So that our pardon of 
sins, when it is granted after the breach of our 
covenant, is just so secure as our perseverance is: 
concerning which, because we must ascertain it as 
well as we can, but ever with fear and trembling, so 
also is the estate of our pardon hazardous, condi- 
tional, revocable, and uncertain; and, therefore, the 
best of men do, all their lives, ask pardon, even of 
those sins for which they have wept bitterly, and 
done the sharpest and severest penance. And, if 
it be necessary, we pray that we may not enter into 
temptation, because temptation is full of danger, and 
the danger may bring a sin, and the sin may ruin 
us: it is also necessary that we understand the 
condition of our pardon to be, as is the condition of 
our person, variable as will, sudden as affections, 
alterable as our purposes, revocable as our own good 
intentions, and then made as ineffective as our in- 
clinations to good actions. And there is no way to 
secure our confidence and our hope, but by being 
perfect, and holy, and pure, as our heavenly Father 
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is; that is, in the sense of human capacity, free 
from the habits of all sin, and active, and industrious, 
and continuing in the ways of godliness. For upon 
this only the promise is built, and by our proportion 
to this state we must proportion our confidence; we 
have no other revelation. Christ reconciled us to 


his Father upon no other conditions, and made the 


covenant upon no other articles, but of a holy life, 
in obedience universal and perpetual: and the abate- 
ments of the rigorous sense of the words, as they 
are such as may infinitely testify and prove his 
mercy, so they are such as must secure our duty 
and habitual graces; an industry manly, constant, 


and christian: and because these have so great 


latitude, (and to what degrees God will accept our 


returns, he hath no where punctually described,) he. 


that is most severe in his determination does best 
secure himself, and, by exacting the strictest account 
of himself, shall obtain the easier scrutiny at the 
hands of God. The use I make of this considera- 
tion, is to the same purpose with the former: for if 
every day of sin, and every criminal act, is a degree 
of recess from the possibilities of heaven, it would 
be considered at how great distance a death-bed 
penitent, after a vicious life, may apprehend himself 
to stand for mercy and pardon: and since the terms 


of restitution must, in labour, and in extension οὗ, 
time, or intention of degrees, be of value great 

enough to restore him to some proportion cr equiva- _ 
lence with that state of grace from whence he is : 


fallen, and upon which the covenant was made with 
him; how impossible, or how near to impossible, it 
will appear to him to go so far and do so much in 
that state, and in those circumstances of disability. 


τον...» 


32. Concerning the third particular, I consider | 
that repentance, as it is described in Scripture, is a | 
system of holy duties, not of one kind, not properly . 


consisting of parts, as if it were a single grace; but 
itis the reparation of that estate into which Christ 
first put us, ‘“* a renewing us in the spirit of our 
mind,” so the apostle calls it; and the Holy Ghost 
hath taught this truth to us by the implication of 


many appellatives, and also by express discourses. | 


For there is in Scripture a “ repentance to be re- 
pented of,’° and a “ repentance never to be repented 
of.’P The first is mere sorrow for what is past, an 
ineffective trouble, producing nothing good; such as 
was the repentance of Judas, “ he repented, and 
hanged himself; and such was that of Esau, when 
it was too late; and so was the repentance of the 
five foolish virgins: which examples tell us also 
when ours is an impertinent and ineffectual repent- 
ance. ΤῸ this repentance pardon is no where pro- 
mised in Scripture. But there is a repentance 
which is called ‘ conversion, or amendment of life,” 
a repentance productive of holy fruits, such as the 
Baptist and our blessed Saviour preached, such as 
himself also propounded in the example of the 
Ninevites ;4 they “ repented at the preaching of 
Jonah,” that is, “ they fasted, they covered them in 
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sackcloth, they cried mightily unto God, yea, they 
turned every one from his evil way, and from the 
violence that was in their hands.”* And this was 
it that appeased God in that instance. “ God saw 
their works, that they turned from their evil way ; 
and God repented of the evil, and did it not.” 

33. The same character of repentance we find in 
the prophet Ezekiel: “ When the wicked man 
turneth away from his wickedness that he hath 
committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right ; 
if the wicked restore the pledge, give again that he 
had robbed, walk in the statutes of life without com- 
mitting iniquity, he hath done that which is lawful 
and right, he shall surely live, he shall not die.’”’s 
And in the gospel, repentance is described with as 
full and entire comprehensions as in the old pro- 
phets. For faith and repentance are the whole 
duty of the gospel. Faith, when it is in conjunc- 
tion with a practical grace, signifies an intellectual. 
Faith signifies the submission of the understanding 
to the institution; and repentance includes all that 
whole practice which is the entire duty of a chris- 
tian, after he hath been overtaken in a fault. And, 
therefore, repentance first includes a renunciation 
and abolition of all evil, and then also enjoins a pur- 
suit of every virtue, and that till they arrive at an 
habitual confirmation. 

34. Of the first sense are all those expressions 
of Scripture which imply repentance to be the de- 
letory of sins. ‘“ Repentance from dead works,” ἃ 
St. Paul affirms to be the prime fundamental of the 
religion; that is, conversion, or returning from 
dead works: for unless repentance be so construed, 
itis not good sense. And this is therefore highly 
verified, because repentance is intended to set us 
into the condition of our first undertaking, and arti- 
cles covenanted with God. And therefore it is “a 
redemption of the time,” that is, a recovering what 
we lost, and making it up by our doubled industry. 
“Remember whence thou art fallen, repent,’ that 
is, return, “and do thy first works,” said the Spirit 
to the angel of the church of Ephesus, or else “1 
will remove thy candlestick, except thou repent.’’* 
It is a restitution; “if a man be overtaken in a 
fault, restore such a one,” Y that is, put him where 
he was. And then, that repentance also implies a 
doing all good, is certain by the sermon of the Bap- 
tist, “Bring forth fruits meet for repentance :” 2 
“ Do thy first works,” was the sermon of the Spirit : 
“Laying aside every weight, and the sin that easily 
encircles us, let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us;” so St. Paul taught. And St. 
Peter gives charge, that when we “have escaped 
the corruptions of the world, and of lusts,’’* be- 
sides this, we “give all diligence” to acquire the 
rosary and conjugation of christian virtues. And 
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they are proper effects, or rather constituent parts, 
of a holy repentance. “ For godly sorrow worketh 
repentance,” saith St. Paul, “not to be repented 
of:”> and that ye may know what is signified by 
repentance, behold the product was “carefulness, 
clearing of themselves, indignation, fear, vehement 
desires, zeal, and revenge ;” to which if we add 
the epithet of holy, (for these were the results of 
a godly sorrow, and the members of a repentance 
not to be repented of,) we are taught that repent- 
ance, besides the purging out the malice of iniquity, 
is also a sanctification of the whole man, a turning 
nature into grace, passions into reason, and the flesh 
into spirit. 

35. To this purpose I reckon those phrases of 
Scripture calling ita “renewing of our mind;’’° a 
“renewing of the Holy Ghost;”4 a “cleansing of 
our hands, and purifying our hearts,” © that is, a be- 
coming holy in our affections and righteous in our ac- 
tions ; a “transformation,” ! or utter change; a “cru- 
cifying the flesh, with the affections and lusts; a 
“mortified” » state, a “ purging out the old leaven, and 
becoming a new conspersion;”! a “waking out of 
sleep,) and walking honestly, as in the day;”’* a 
“being born again,”! and being “born from above ;” 
a “new life.” And I consider that these pre- 
parative actions of repentance, such as are sorrow, 
and confession of sins, and fasting, and exterior 
mortifications, and severities, are but forerunners of 
repentance,™ some of the retinue, and they are of 
the family, but they no more complete the duty of 
repentance than the harbingers are the whole court, 
or than the fingers are all the body. There “is 
more joy in heaven,” said our blessed Saviour, 
“over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety- 
nine just persons who need no repentance.” There 
is no man but needs a tear and a sorrow, even for 
his daily weaknesses, and possibly they are the in- 
strumental expiations of our sudden, and frequent, 
and lesser surprises of imperfection; but the “just 
persons need no repentance,” that is, need no in- 
version of state, no transformation from condition 
to condition, but from the less to the more perfect 
the best man hath. And, therefore, those are vain 
persons who, when they “owe God a hundred, will 
write fourscore, or a thousand, will write fifty.” It 
was the saying of an excellent person, that. “ re- 
pentance is the beginning of philosophy, a flight 
and renunciation of evil works and words, and the 
first preparation and entrance into a life which is 
never to be repented of: and, therefore, a pe- 
nitent is not taken with umbrages and appear- 
ances, nor quits a real good for an imaginary, nor 
chouses evil for fear of enemies and adverse acci- 
dents; but peremptorily conforms his sentence to 
the Divine laws, and submits his whole life in a 
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conformity with them.’”" He that said those ex- 
cellent words had not been taught the christian in- 
stitution, but it was admirable reason and deep phi- 
losophy, and most consonant to the reasonableness of 
virtue, and the proportions and designs of repentance, 
and no other than the doctrine of christian philosophy. 

36. Anditis considerable, since in Scripture there 
is a repentance mentioned, which is impertinent and 
ineffectual as to the obtaining pardon, a repentance 
implied which is to be repented of, and another ex- 
pressed which is “never to be repented of, and 


this is described to be a new state of life, a whole con- | 


version and transformation of the man; it follows, 
that whatsoever, in any sense, can be called repent- 
ance, and yet is less than this new life, must be that 
ineffective repentance. A sorrow is a repentance, 
and all the acts of dolorous expression are but the 
same' sorrow in other characters, and they are good 
when they are parts or instruments of the true re- 
pentance ; but when they are the whole repentance, 
that repentance is no better than that of Judas, nor 
more prosperous than that of Esau. Every sorrow 
is not a “ godly sorrow,” and that which is, is but 
instrumental, and in order to repentance. ‘ Godly 
sorrow worketh repentance,” saith St. Paul; that is, 
it does its share towards it, as every grace does to- 
ward the pardon, as every degree of pardon does to- 
ward heaven. By “ godly sorrow,” it is probable 
St. Paul means the same thing which the school 
hath since called contrition; a grief proceeding from 
a holy principle, from our love of God, and anger 
that we have offended him: and yet this is a great 
way off from that repentance without the perform- 
ance of which we shall certainly perish: but no 
contrition alone is remissive of sins, but as it co- 
operates towards the integrity of our duty. “ Cum 
conversus ingemuerit,” is the prophet’s expression. 
When a man “ mourns, and turns from all his evil 
way, that is a godly sorrow,” and that is repentance 
too:° but the tears of a dolorous person, though 
running over with great effusions, and shed in great 
bitterness, and expressed in actions of punitive jus- 
tice, all being but the same sense in louder lan- 
guage, being nothing but the expressions of sorrow, 
are good only as they tend further; and if they do, 
they may, by degrees, bring us to repentance, and 
that repentance will bring us to heaven; but of 
themselves they may as well make the sea swell be- 
yond its margin, or water and refresh the sun-burnt 
earth, as move God to mercy, and pierce the heavens. 
But then to this consideration we may add, that a 
sorrow upon a death-bed, after a vicious life, is such 
as cannot easily be understood to be ordinarily so 
much as the beginning of virtue, or the first instance 
towards a holy life. For he that till then retained 
his sins, and now, when he is certain and believes 
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he shall die, or is fearful lest he should, is sorrow- 
ful that he hath sinned, is only sorrowful because 
he is like to perish: and such a sorrow may per- 
fectly consist with as great an affection to sin, as 
ever the man had in the highest caresses and invita- 
tion of his lust. For even then, in certain circum- 
stances, he would have refused to have acted his 
greatest temptation. The boldest and most pungent 
lust would refuse to be satisfied in the market-place, 
or with adagger at his heart; and the greatest in- 
temperance would refuse a pleasant meal, if he be- 
lieved the meat to be mixed with poison: and yet 
this restraint of appetite is no abatement of the 
affection, any more than the violent fears which, by 
being incumbent upon the death-bed penitent, make 
him grieve for the evil consequents more than to 
hate the malice and irregularity. He that does not 
grieve till his greatest fear presses him hard, and 
damnation treads upon his heels, feels indeed the 
effects of fear, but can have no present benefit of his 
sorrow, because it had no natural principle, but a 
violent, unnatural, and intolerable cause, inconsist- 
ent with a free, placid, and moral election. But 
this I speak only by way of caution: for God’s 
mercy is infinite, and can, if he please, make it 
otherwise. But it is not good to venture, unless 
you have a promise. 

37. The same also I consider concerning the 
purpose of a new life, which that any man should 
judge to be repentance, that duty which restores us, 
is more unreasonable than to think sorrow will do 
it. For as a man may sorrow, and yet never be 
restored; (and he may sorrow so much the more, 
because he shall never be restored, as Esau did, as 
the five foolish virgins did, and as many more do;) 
so he that purposes to lead a new life, hath con- 
vinced himself that the duty is undone, and there- 
fore his pardon not granted, nor his condition re- 
stored. Asa letter is not a word, nor a word an 
action; as an embryo is not a man, nor the seed 
the fruit; so is a purpose of obedience but the ele- 
ment of repentance, the first imaginations of it dif- 
fering from the grace itself as a disposition from a 
habit, or (because itself will best express itself) as 
the purpose does from the act.P For either a holy 
life is necessary, or it is not necessary. Ifit be not, 
why does any man hope to “ escape the wrath to 
come,” by resolving to do an unnecessary thing ὃ or 
if he does not purpose it, when he pretends he does, 
that isa mocking of God, and that is a great way 
from being aninstrument of his restitution. But if 
a holy life be necessary, as it is certain by infinite 
testimonies of Scriptures, it is the “ unum necessa- 
rium,” the one great necessary; it cannot reason- 
ably be thought that any thing less than doing it 
shall serve our turns. That which is only in pur- 


‘Qs yao ἔχοντες δίκην TO λυπεῖσθαι ἐπὶ τοῖς πεποιημένοις, 
παύονται τῆς Opyis.—ARIsT. 2. Rhetor. 
᾿Αγαϑοὶ ἀριδάκρυες ἄνδρες.---Η ΟΜ. 

Ὃ μετανοῶν οὐ φόξῳ τῶν ἐναντίων τὴν τοῦ κακοῦ πρᾶξιν 
aiojoetat.—HIEROCL. ra 

P Nam illi qui ex aliis propositis in alia transiliunt, aut ne 
transiliunt quidem, sed casu quodam transmittuntur, quomodo 
habere quicquam certum mansurumve possunt, suspensi et 
vagi ?—SeEneca, Ep. 23 
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pose is not yet done, and yet it is necessary it should 
be done, because it is necessary we should purpose 
it. And in this we are sufficiently concluded by that 
ingeminate expression used by St. Paul: “ In Jesus 
Christ nothing can avail but a new creature ;’’ no- 
thing “ but faith working by charity,” nothing “ but 
a keeping the commandments of God.” 4 “ And as 
many as walk according to this rule, peace be on 
them, and mercy; they are the Israel of God.’’' 

38. This consideration I intended to oppose 
against the carnal security of death-bed penitents, 
who have (it is to be feared) spent a vicious life, 
who have. therefore mocked themselves, because 
they meant to mock God, they would reap what 
they sowed not. ‘ But be not deceived,” saith the 
apostle; ‘“ he that soweth to the flesh, shall of the 
flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” ὃ 
Only this, ‘ let us not be weary of well-doing; for 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint ποῦ: ἢ 
meaning that by a persevering industry, and a long 
work, and a succession of religious times, we must 
sow to the Spirit; a work of such length, that the 
greatest danger is of fainting and intercision: but 
he that sows to the Spirit, not being weary of well- 
doing, not fainting in the long process, he, and he 
only, shall reap life everlasting. But a purpose is 
none of all this. If it comes to act, and be pro- 
ductive of a holy life, then it is useful, and it was 
hike the eve of a holyday, festival in the midst of 
its abstinence and vigils, it was the beginnings of a 
repentance. But if it never come to act, it was to 
no purpose, a mocking of God, an act of direct 
hypocrisy, a provocation of God, and a deceiving 
our own selves; you are unhappy you began not 
early, or that your earlier days return not together 
with your good purposes." 

39. And neither can this have any other sentence, 
though the purpose be made upon our death-bed. 
For God hath made no covenant with us on our 
death-bed distinct from that he made with us in our 
life and health. And since in our life and present 
abilities, good purposes, and resolutions, and vows, 
(for they are but the same thing in differing degrees, ) 
did signify nothing till they came to act, and no 
man was reconciled to God by good intentions, but 
by doing the will of God; can we imagine that 
such purposes can more prevail at the end of a 
wicked life than at the beginning ? that less piety 
will serve our turns after fifty or sixty years’ impiety, 
than after but five or ten? that a wicked and sinful 
life should by less pains be expiated than an un- 
happy year? For it is not in the state of grace as 
in other exterior actions of religion or charity, 
where God will accept the will for the deed, when 
the external act is inculpably out of our powers, 
and may also be supplied by the internal: as bend- 

4 Gal. vi. 15, ν. 6. 1 Cor. vii. 19. r Gal. vi. 16. 

9. Grail. νἱ. 7.8. t Ver. 9. 

u Mutatus 
Dices, heu! (quoties te in speculo videris alterum ) 
uz mens est hodie, cur eadem non puero fuit ? 
Vel cur his animis incolumes non redeunt gene ? 
Hor. lib. iv. od. 10. 

* Eis ποῖον ἔτι χρόνον ἀναβάλῃ τὸ τῶν βελτίστων ἀξιοῦν 
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ings of the body, by the prostration of the soul; 
alms, by charity; preaching, by praying for conver- 
sion. These things are necessary, because they are 
precepts, and obligatory only in certain circum- 
stances, which may fail, and we be innocent and 
disobliged. But it is otherwise in the essential 
parts of our duty, which God hath made the im- 
mediate and next condition of our salvation, such 
which are never out of our power but by our own 
fault.x Such are charity, forgiveness, repentance, 
and faith; such to which we are assisted by God, 
such which are always put by God’s grace into our 
power, therefore because God indispensably demands 
them. In these cases, as there is no revelation, 
God will accept the will for the deed, the purpose 
for the act, so it is unreasonable to expect it; be- 
cause God did once put it into our powers, and, if 
we put it out, we must not complain of want of fire 
which ourselves have quenched, nor complain we 
cannot see, when we have put our own lights out ; 
and hope God will accept the will for the deed, since 
we had no will to it when God put it into our powers. 
These are but fig-leaves to cover our nakedness, 
which our sin hath introduced. 

40. For either the reducing such vows and pur- 
poses to act is the duty, without which the purpose 
is ineffectual; or else that practice is but the sign 
and testimony of a sincere intention, and that very 
sincere intention was of itself accepted by God in 
the first spring. If it was nothing but a sign, then 
the covenant which God made with man in Jesus 
Christ was faith and good meaning, not faith and 
repentance, and a man is justified as soon as ever 
he purposes well, before any endeavours are com- 
menced, or any act produced, or habit ratified ; and 
the duties of a holy life are but shadows and signi- 
fications of a grace, no part of the covenant, not 
so much as smoke is of fire, but a mere sign of a 
person justified as soon as he made his vow: but 
then also a man may be justified five hundred times 
in a year, as often as he makes a new vow and con- 
fident resolution, which is then done most heartily, 
when the lust is newly satisfied, and the pleasure 
disappears for the instant, though the purpose dis- 
bands upon the next temptation. Yea, but, unless 
it be a sincere purpose, it will do no good; and al- 
though we cannot discern it, nor the man himself, 
yet God knows the heart; and if he sees it would 
have been reduced to act, then he accepts it, and 
this is the hopes of a dying man. But faint they 
are and dying, as the man himself. 

41. For it is impossible for us to know but that 
what a man intends (as himself thinks) heartily, 
is sincerely meant, and if that may be insincere, and 
is to be judged only by a never-following event, (in 
case the man dies,) it cannot become to any man the 
ground of hope; nay, even to those persons who do 
παρείληφας τὰ δεωρήματα οἷς ἔδει σε συμβάλλειν, Kal συμ- 
βέβληκας:; ποῖον οὖν ἔτι διδάσκαλον προσδοκᾷς, ἢν εἰς ἐκεῖνον 
ὑπερθῇς τὴν ἐπανόρϑωσιν ποιῆσαι τὴν σεαυτοῦ; οὐκ ἔτι EL 
μειράκιον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνὴρ ἤδη πέλειος. “Av τοίνυν ἀμελήσῃς, καὶ 
pasupnons, καὶ ἀεὶ ὑπερθέσεις ἐξ ὑπερθέσεων Torys, προθέ- 
σεις ἐκ προθέσεων, καὶ ἡμερας ἄλλας ἐπ᾽ ἄλλαις ὁρίζῃς, μεθ᾽ 
ἃς προσέξεις σεαυτῷ, λήσεις σεαυτὸν οὐ προκόψας, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἰδιώτης διατελήσεις καὶ ζῶν καὶ ἀποθνήσκων. -- ΕἸ ΡΙΟΤ. c. 70. 
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mean sincerely, it is still an instrument of distrust 
and fears infinite, since his own sincere meaning 
hath nothing in the nature of the thing, no distinct 
formality, no principle, no sign, to distinguish it 
from the insincere vows of sorrowful, but not truly 
penitent, persons. 2. A purpose acted and not 
acted, differs not in the principle, but in the effect, 
which is extrinsical and accidental to the purpose, 
and each might be without the other: a man might 
live holily, though he had not made that vow; and 
when he hath made the vow, he may fail of living 
holily.y And as we should think it hard mea- 
sure to have a damnation increased upon us for 
those sins which we would have committed if we 
had lived; so it cannot be reasonable to build our 
hopes of heaven uponan imaginary piety, which we 
never did, and, if we had lived, God knows whether 
we would or not. 3. God takes away the godly, 
lest malice should corrupt their understandings, and 
“ for the elect’s sake those days are shortened, 
which, if they should continue, no flesh should 
escape :” but now shall all that be laid upon their 
score,* which, if God had not so prevented by their 
death, God knows they would have done ? And God 
deals with the wicked in a proportionable manner, 
to the contrary purpose, he shortens their days, and 
takes away their possibilities and opportunities, when 
the time of repentance is past, because he will not 
do violence to their wills: and this “lest they should 
return, and be converted, and I should heal them :’’* 
so that it is evident, some persons are by some acts 
of God, after a vicious life, and the frequent rejec- 
tion of the Divine grace, at last prevented from 
mercy, who, without such courses, and in contrary 
circumstances, might possibly do acts of repent- 
ance, and return, and then “ God would heal them.” 
4. Let their purposes and vows be neverso sincere in 
the principle, yet, since a man who is in the state of 
grace may again fail of it, and forget he was “ purged 
from his old sins ;”’ (and every dying sinner did so, 
if ever he was washed in the laver of regeneration, 
and sanctified in his spirit ;) then much more may 
such a sincere purpose fail, and then it would be 
known to what distance of time or state from his 
purpose God will give his final sentence. Whether 
will he quit him, because in the first stage he will 
correspond with his intention, and act his purposes ; 
or condemn him, because in his second stage he 
would prevaricate ? And when aman does fail, it is 
not because his first principle was not good; for the 
Holy Spirit, which is certainly the best principle of 
spiritual actions, may be extinguished in a man, and 
a sincere or hearty purpose may be lost, or it may 
again be recovered, and be lost again: so that it is 
as unreasonable as it is unrevealed, that a sincere 
purpose on a death-bed shall obtain pardon, or pass 
for a new state of life. Few men are at those instants, 
and in such pressures, hypocritical and vain; and 


Υ Et quis tandem est nostrim qui, quod ad sese attinet, 
zequum censeat quenquam peenas dare ob eam rem, quod argua- 
tur malé facere voluisse ? Nemo, opinor. Sed si honorem 
non equumest habere ob eam rem, qudd bene facere voluisse 
quis dicit, neque fecit tamen; Rhodiensibus tale erit, non 
quod malé fecerunt, sed quia voluisse dicuntur facere.—Orat. 
M. Cartonis pro Rhodiens. apud A. Gellium, lib. vii. cap. 3. 
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yet to perform such purposes is a new work and a 
new labour; it comes in upon a new stock, differing 
from that principle, and will meet with temptations, 
difficulties, and impediments; and an honest heart 
is not sure to remain so, but may split upon a rock 
of a violent invitation. A promise is made to be 
faithful or unfaithful ex post facto, by the event, but 
it Was sincere or insincere in the principle, only if 
the person promising did, or did not, respectively at 
that time mean what he said. A sincere promise 
many times is not truly performed. 

42. Concerning all the other acts which it is to 
be supposed a dying person can do, I have only this 
consideration: If they can make up a new creature, 
become a new State, be in any sense a holy life, a 
keeping the commandments of God, a following of 
peace and holiness, a becoming holy in all conversa- 
tion; if they can arrive to the lowest sense of that 
excellent condition Christ intended to all his disci- 
ples, when he made “ keeping the commandments” 
to be the condition of “entering into life,” and not 
“crying, Lord, Lord, but doing the will of God;” if 
he that hath served the lusts of the flesh, and taken 
pay under all God’s enemies during a long and 
malicious life, can, for any thing a dying person can 
do, be said in any sense to have lived holily; then 
his hopes are fairly built: if not, they rely upon a 
sand, and the storm of death, and the Divine dis- 
pleasure, will beat too violently upon them. There 
are no suppletories of the evangelical covenant: if 
we “ walk according to the rule,” then “shall peace 
and righteousness kiss each other;” if we have 
sinned, and prevaricated the rule, repentance must 
bring us into the ways of righteousness, and then we 
must go on upon the old stock; but the “ deeds of 
the flesh” must be “ mortified,’ and Christ must 
“dwell in us,” and the Spirit must “reign in us,” 
and virtue must be habitual, and the habits must be 
confirmed: and this as we do by the Spirit of Christ, 
so it is hallowed and accepted by the grace of God, 
and we put intoa condition of favour, and redeemed 
from sin, and reconciled to God. But this will not 
be put off with single acts, nor divided parts, nor 
newly commenced purposes,” nor fruitless sorrow ; 
it is a great folly to venture eternity upon dreams : 
so that now let me represent the condition of a dying 
person after a vicious life. 

43. First: He that considers the frailty of human 
bodies, their incidences and aptness to sickness, 
casualties, death, sudden or expected, the condition 
of several diseases, that some are of too quick a 
sense, and are intolerable, some are dull, stupid, and 
lethargical ; then adds the prodigious judgments 
which fall upon many sinners in the act of sin, and 
are marks of our dangers, and God’s essential justice 
and severity ; and that security which possesses such 
persons whose lives are vicious, and that habitual 
carelessness, and groundless confidence, or an abso- 


z Nunquam crescit ex post facto preteriti zstimatio.—D. de 
Reg. Jur. 
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lute inconsideration, which is generally the con- 
dition and constitution of such minds, every one 
whereof is likely enough to confound a persevering 
sinner in miseries eternal; will soon apprehend the 
danger of a delayed repentance to be infinite and 
unmeasurable.° 

44. Secondly: But suppose such a person, having 
escaped the antecedent circumstances of the danger, 
is set fairly upon his death-bed, with the just appre- 
hension of his sins about him, and his addresses to 
repentance ; consider then the strength of his lusts, 
that the sins he is to mortify are inveterate, habit- 
ual, and confirmed, having had the growth and 
stability of a whole life; that the liberty of his will 
is impaired; (the Scripture saying of such persons, 
‘“‘ whose eyes are full of lust, and that cannot cease 
from sin;’’4 and that “ his servants they are whom 
they obey ;” that they are slaves to sin, and so not 
sui jurts, not at their own dispose ;) that his under- 
standing is blinded, his appetite is mutinous, and of 
a long time used to rebel and prevail; that all the 
inferior faculties are in disorder; that he wants the 
helps of grace proportionable to his necessities (for 
the longer he hath continued in sin, the weaker the 
grace of God is in him; so that, in effect, at that 
time the more need he hath, the less he shall re- 
ceive, it being God’s rule “to give to him that hath, 
and from him that hath not, to take even what he 
hath”): then add the innumerable parts and great 
burdens of repentance, that it is not a sorrow, nor a 
purpose, because both these suppose that to be un- 
done which is the only necessary support of all our 
hopes in Christ when it is done; the innumerable 
difficult cases of conscience that may then occur, 
particularly in the point of restitution; (which, 
among many other necessary parts of repentance, is 
indispensably required of all persons that are able, 
and in every degree in which they are able;) the 
many temptations of the devil, the strength of pas- 
sions, the impotency of the flesh, the illusions of 
the spirits of darkness, the tremblings ὃ of the heart, 
the incogitancy of the mind, the implication and 
entanglings of ten thousand thoughts, and the im- 
pertinences of a disturbed fancy, and the great 
hinderances! of a sick body, and a sad and weary 
spirit: all these represent a death-bed to be but an 
ill station for a penitent. If the person be suddenly 
snatched away, he is not left so much as to dispute ; 
if he be permitted to languish in his sickness, he is 
either stupid, and apprehends nothing, or else 
miserable, and hath reason to apprehend too much. 
However, all these difficulties are to be past and 


_ © Παρήνει δὲ τοῖς συνοῦσι μὴ ἀναβάλλεσθαι τὸ ἀγαθὸν, 
ὅπερ ποὺς πολλοὺς ποιεῖν, προθεσμίας ὁριζομένους ἑορτὰς 
ἢ πανηγύρεις, ὡς ἀπ᾽’ ἐκείνων ἀρξομένους τοῦ μὴ Ψεύσασθαι, 
καὶ TOU τὰ δέοντα Tojoew.—LuciIAN. Nigrin. 
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overcome before the man be put into a savable con- 
dition. From this consideration, though perhaps 
it may infer more, yet we cannot but conclude this 
difficulty to be as great as the former danger, that 
is, vast and ponderous, and insupportable. 

45. Thirdly: Suppose the clinic, or death-bed 
penitent, to be as forward in these employments, 
and as successful in the mastering many of the ob- 
jections, as reasonably can be thought: yet it is 
considerable, that there is a repentance which is to 
be repented of, and that is a repentance which is not 
productive of fruits of amendment of life; that there 
is a period set down by God in his judgment, and 
that many, who have been profane as Esau was, are 
reduced into the condition of Esau, and “ there is 
no place left for their repentance, though they seek 
it carefully with tears;” that they who have long 
refused to hear God calling them to repentance, God 
will refuse to hear them calling for grace and mercy ; 
that “ he will laugh” at some men “ when their 
calamity comes : ἢ that the five foolish virgins ad- 
dressed themselves at the noise of the bridegroom’s 
coming, and begged oil, and went out to buy oil, and 
yet, for want of some more time and an early dili- 
gence, came too late, and were shut out for ever; 
that it is no where revealed that such late endea- 
vours and imperfect practices shall be accepted; 
that God hath made but one covenant with us in 
Jesus Christ, which is faith and repentance con- 
signed in baptism; and the signification of them, 
and the purpose of Christ, is, “ that we should 
henceforth no more serve sin,” but mortify and kill 
him perpetually, and destroy his kingdom, and ex- 
tinguish, as much as in us lies, his very title; that 
we should “ live holily, justly, and soberly, in this 
present world, in all holy conversation and godli- 
ness;” and that either we must be continued in or 
reduced to this state of holy living and habitual 
sanctity, or we have no title to the promises; that 
every degree of recession from the state Christ first 
put us in, is a recession from our hopes, and an 
insecuring our condition, and we add to our confi- 
dence only as our obedience is restored. All this 
is but a sad story to a dying person, who “ sold 
himself to work wickedness,” in an habitual iniquity 
and aversation from the conditions of the holy cove- 
nant in which he was sanctified. 

46. And certainly it is unreasonable to plant all 
our hopes of heaven upon a doctrine that is destruc- 
tive of all piety, which supposes us in such a con- 
dition that God hath been offended at us all our life 
long, and yet that we can never return our duties to 


Fata velit —————S 
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him, unless he will unravel the purposes of his pre- 
destination, or call back time again, and begin a new 
computation of years for us; and if he did, it would 
be still as uncertain. For what hope is there to 
that man who hath fulfilled all iniquity, and hath 
not fulfilled righteousness ? Can a man live to the 
devil, and die to God? “sow to the flesh,” and 
‘‘reap to the Spirit?” hope God will in mercy re- 
ward him who hath served his enemy? Sure it is, 
the doctrine of the avail of a death-bed repentance 
cannot easily be reconciled with God’s purposes and 
intentions to have us live a good life; for it would 
reconcile us to the hopes of heaven for a few 
thoughts, or words, or single actions, when our life 
is done; it takes away the benefit of many graces, 
and the use of more, and the necessity of all. 

47. For let it be seriously weighed, To what pur- 
pose is the variety of God’s grace? what use is 
there of preventing, restraining, concomitant, subse- 
quent, and persevering grace, unless it be in order 
to a religious conversation? And by deferring re- 
pentance to the last, we despoil our souls, and rob 
the Holy Ghost of the glory of many rays and holy 
influences, with which the church is watered and 
refreshed; that itmay “ grow from grace to grace,” 
till it be consummate in glory. It takes away the 
very being of chastity and temperance; no such 
virtues, according to this doctrine, need to be named 
among christians. For the dying person is not in 
capacity to exercise these; and then, either they 
are troublesome, without which we may do well 
enough, or else the condition of the unchaste and 
intemperate clinic is sad and deplorable. For how 
can he eject those devils of lust, and drunkenness, 
and gluttony, from whom the disease hath taken all 
powers of election and variety of choice, unless it be 
possible to root out long-contracted habits in a mo- 
ment, or acquire the habits of chastity, sobriety, and 
temperance, those self-denying and laborious graces, 
without doing a single act of the respective virtues, 
in order to obtaining of habits; unless it be so that 
God will infuse habits into us more immediately 
than he creates our reasonable souls, in an instant, 
and without the co-operation of the suscipient, with- 
out “ the working out our salvation with fear,’”’ and 
without “ giving all diligence,” and “running with 
patience,” and “ resisting unto blood,” and “ striv- 
ing to the last,’ and “ enduring unto the end,” ina 
long fight and a long race? If God infuses such 
habits, why have we laws given us, and are com- 
manded to work, and to do our duty with such a 
succession and lasting diligence, as if the habits 
were to be acquired; to which, indeed, God pro- 


i Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus.—Horar. lib. iii. od. 29. 
Vita data est utenda, data est sine foenore nobis 
Mutua, nec certa persoluénda die. 

Queeris quod sit longissimum vite spatium? Usque ad sapi- 
entiam pervenire. Οἱ δά illam pervenit, attingit non longis- 
simum finem, sed maximum.—SENECc. 

k Malé vivunt qui semper vivere incipiunt. Non_ potest 
stare paratus ad mortem, qui modo incipit vivere. Quidam 
vivere tune incipiunt cim desinendum est; quidam anté 
vivere desiérunt quam inciperent.—SENEc. Ep. 23. 

' Hic est locus solvendi eris alieni.—SEn«rc. ibid. 

Mortem venientem nemo hilaris excipit, nisi qui se ad eam 
diu composuerat.—Idem, Ep. 30. 
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mises and ministers his aids, still leaving us the 
persons obliged to the law and the labour, as we are 
capable of the reward? I need not instance any 
more. But this doctrine of a death-bed repentance 
is inconsistent with the duties of mortification ; 
with all the vindictive and punitive parts of re- 
pentance, in exterior instances; with the precepts 
of waiting, and watchfulness, and preparation, and 
standing in a readiness “ against the coming of the 
bridegroom ;” with “ the patience of well-doing;” 
with exemplary living; with the imitation of the 
life of Christ, and conformities to his passion ; with 
the kingdom, and dominion, and growth of grace. 
And, lastly, it goes about to defeat one of God’s 
great purposes; for God therefore concealed the 
time of our death,' that we might always stand upon 
our guard. The holy Jesus told us so: “ Watch, 
for ye know not what hour the Lord will come :” 
but this makes men seem more crafty in their 
late-begun piety, than God was provident and 
mysterious in concealing the time of our dissolu- 
tion. 

48. And now, if it be demanded, How long time 
must our repentance and holy living take up ? What 
is the last period of commencement of our piety, 
after which it will be unaccepted or ineffectual ἢ 
Will a‘month, or a year, or three years, or seven, 
suffice ἢ For since every man fails of his first con- 
dition, and makes violent recessions from the state 
of his redemption and his baptismal grace, how long 
may he lie in that state of recession, with hopes of 
salvation? * To this I answer, He cannot lie in sin 
a moment, without hazarding his eternity ; every 
instant is a danger, and all the parts of its duration 
do increase it; and there is no answer to be given 
antecedently, and by way of rule, but all the hopes 
of our restitution depend upon the event. Itis just 
as if we should ask, How long will it be before an 
infant comes to the perfect use of reason, or before 
a fool will become wise, or an ignorant person be- 
come excellently learned? The answer to such 
questions must be given according to the capacity of 
the man, to the industry of his person, to his oppor- 
tunities or hinderances, to his life and health, and 
to God’s blessing upon him. Only this; every day 
of deferring it lessens our hopes, and increases the 
difficulty ; and when this increasing, divisible dif 
ficulty comes to the last period of impossibility, God 
only knows, because he measures the thoughts of 
man, and comprehends his powers in a span; and 
himself only can tell how he will correspond, in 
those assistances, without which we can never be 
restored! “ Agree with thy adversary quickly, 


Qui peccatum moriens dimittit, et ipsa 
In serum tempus differt admissa fateri, 
Non tam dimittit, quam dimittatur ab illis. 
Aci, Avitus. 
Non potest stare paratus ad mortem qui mod6 incipit vivere. 
Id agendum est, ut satis vixerimus. Quidam vivere tunc in- 
cipiunt cim desinendum est. Si hoc judicas mirum, adjiciam 
quod magis admireris: Quidam anté vivere desiérunt quam 
inciperent.—Senec. Ep. 23. 
Cras te victurum, cras dicis, Posthume, semper. 
Dic mihi, Cras istud, Posthume, quando venit ? 
Cras vives ? hodie jam vivere, Posthume, serum est: 
1116 sapit quisquis, Posthume, vixit heri. 
MarrIat. lib. v. Ep. 59. 
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while thou art in the way :” quickly. And, there- 
fore, the Scripture sets down no other time than 
“to-day; while it is yet called to-day.” But, be- 
cause it will every day be called to-day, we must re- 
member, that our duty is such as requires a time, a 
duration; it is a course, “ ἃ race that is set before 
us; a duty requiring patience, and longanimity, 
and perseverance, and great care and diligence, 
“that we faint not.” And, supposing we could 
gather probably, by circumstances, when the last 
period of our hopes begins ; yet he that stands out 
as long as he can, gives probation, that he came not 
in of good will or choice; that he loves not the 
present service; that his body is present, but his 
heart is estranged from the yoke of his present em- 
ployment; and then all that he can do is odious to 
God, being a sacrifice without a heart, an offertory 
of shells and husks, while the devil and the man’s 
lusts have devoured the kernels. 

49. So that this question is not to be asked be- 
forehand; but after a man hath done much of the 
work, and in some sense lived holily, then he may 
inquire into his condition; whether, if he persevere 
in that, he may hope for the mercies of Jesus. But 
he that inquires beforehand, as commonly he means 
ill, so he can be answered by none but God; because 
the satisfaction of such a vain question depends 
upon future contingencies, and accidents depending 
upon God’s secret pleasure and predestination. He 
that repents but to-day, repents late enough, that he 
put it off from yesterday. It may be that some 
may begin to-day, and find mercy, and to another 
person it may be too late; but no man is safe or 
wise that puts it off till to-morrow. And that it 
may appear how necessary it is to begin early, and 
that the work is of difficulty and continuance, and 
that time still increases the objections, it is certain 
that all the time thatis lost must be redeemed by 
something in the sequel, equivalent or fit to make up 
the breach, and to cure the wounds long since 
made, and long festering; and this must be done 
by doing the first works, by something that God 
hath declared he will accept instead of them: the 
intention of the following actions, and the frequent 
repetition, must make up the defect in the extension 
and co-existence, with a longer time. It was an act 
of an heroical repentance, and great detestation of 
the crime, which Thomas Cantipratanus relates, of 
a young gentleman condemned to die for robberies ; 
who, endeavouring to testify his repentance, and, as 
far as was then permitted him, to expiate the crime, 
begged of the judge, that tormentors might be ap- 
pointed him, that he might be long a dying, and be 
cut in small pieces, that the severity of the execution 
might be proportionable to the immensity of his 
sorrow and greatness of the iniquity. Such great 
acts do facilitate our pardon, and hasten the restitu- 
tion, and in a few days comprise the elapsed duty 
of many months: but to rely upon such acts is the 

Non bene distuleris, videas que posse negarl ; 

Et solum hoc ducas, quod fuit, esse tuum. 
Non est, crede mihi, sapientis dicere, Vivam. 
Sera nimis vita est crastina; vive hodie. 
Martiat, lib. i. Ep. 16. 
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last remedy, and like unlikely physic to a despair- 
ing person: if it do well, it is well; if it happen 
otherwise, he must thank himself, it is but what in 
reason he could expect. The Romans sacrificed a 
dog to Mana Geneta, and prayed, “ Ne quis domi 
natorum bonus fiat,’ that none of their domestics 
might be good; that is, that they might not die, 
(saith Plutarch,™) because dead people are called 
good. But if they be so only when they die, they 
will hardly find the reward of goodness in the 
reckonings of eternity, when to kill and to make 
good is all one (as Aristotle observed it to be in the 
Spartan covenant with the Tegeate,” and as it is the 
case of penitents, never mending their lives till their 
lives be done:) that goodness is fatal, and the pro- 
logue of an eternal death. 

50. I conclude this point with the words of St. 
Paul: “ God will render to every man according to 
his deeds: to them who, by patient continuance in 
well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, and immor- 
tality ;” to them, “ eternal life. But to them that 
are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness ;” to them “indignation and wrath: 
tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that 
doth evil ?”’° 

51. Having now discoursed of repentance upon 
distinct principles, I shall not need to consider upon 
those particulars, which are usually reckoned parts 
or instances of repentance ; such as are contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction. Repentance is the ful- 
filling all righteousness, and includes in it what- 
soever is matter of christian duty, and expressly 
commanded ; such as is contrition or godly sorrow, 
and confession to God, both which are declared in 
Scripture to be in order to pardon and purgation of 
our sins. ‘“ A contrite and a broken heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise;’’ and, “ If we confess our 
sins, God is just and righteous to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all iniquity.” Τὸ 
which add, concerning satisfaction, that it 1s a judg- 
ing and punishing of ourselves; that it also is an 
instrument of repentance, and a fruit of godly sor- 
row, and of good advantage for obtaining mercy of 
God. For “indignation and revenge” are reckoned 
by St. Paul effects of “a godly sorrow;” and the 
blessing which encourages its practice, is instanced 
by the same saint: “ When we are judged, we 
are chastened of the Lord; but if we would 
judge ourselves, we should not be judged :” 
where he expounds “ judged” by “ chastened;”’ if 
we were severer to ourselves, God would be gentle 
and remiss.P And there are only these two cautions 
to be annexed, and then the direction is sufficient. 
1. That when promise of pardon is annexed to any 
of these or another grace, or any good action, it is 
not to be understood as if alone it were effectual, 
either to the abolition or pardon of sins; but the 
promise is made to it, as to a member of the whole 
body of piety. In the coadunation and conjunction 

" Μηδένα χρηστὸν ποιεῖν, 1. 6. ἀποκτιννύναι. 

Prortar. ibid. ex Aristotele. 

° Rom. ii. 6—9. 

P Τοὺς μὲν γὰρ ἀρνουμένους καὶ ἀντιλέγοντας μᾶλλον Ko 
λάζομεν" πρὸς δὲ τοὺς ὁμολογοῦντας δικαίως κολάζεσθαι 
Suvovuevor.—ARrist. Rhet. 2. 
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of parts, the title is firm, but not at all in distinction 
and separation. For it is certain, if we fail in one, 
we are guilty of all; and therefore cannot be re- 
paired by any one grace, or one action, or one habit. 
And therefore, “ charity hides a multitude of sins’ 4 
with men and God too; “ alms deliver them from 
death ;* humility pierceth the clouds,” and will not 
depart before its answer be gracious; and “ hope 
purifieth,s and makes not ashamed : ἢ and patience, 
and faith, and piety to parents, and prayer, and the 
eight beatitudes, ‘“ have promises of this life, and 
of that which is to come,’™ respectively : and yet 
nothing will obtain these promises, but the harmony 
and uniting of these graces in a holy and habitual 
confederation. And when we consider the promise, 
as singularly relating to that one grace, it is to be 
understood comparatively ; that is, such persons are 
happy, if compared with those who have contrary 
dispositions. For such a capacity does its portion 
of the work, towards complete felicity, from which 
the contrary quality does estrange and disentitle us. 
2. The special and minute actions, and instances, 
of these three preparatives of repentance, are not 
under any command in the particulars, but are to be 
disposed of by christian prudence, in order to those 
ends to which they are most aptly instrumental and 
designed: suchas are fasting, and corporal severities 
in satisfaction, or the punitive parts of repentance ; 


they are either vindictive of what is past, and so } 


are proper acts or effects of contrition and godly 
sorrow; or else they relate tothe present and future 
state, and are intended for correction or emendation, 
and so are of good use as they are medicinal, and in 
that proportion not to be omitted. And so is con- 
fession, toa spiritual person, an excellent instrument 
of discipline, a bridle of intemperate passions, an 
opportunity of restitution: ‘“ Ye which are spiritual, 
restore such a person overtaken in a fault,’* saith 
the apostle ; it is the application of a remedy, the 
consulting with the guide, and the best security to a 
weak, or lapsed, or an ignorant person, in all which 
cases he is unfit to judge his own questions, and in 
these he is also committed to the care and conduct 
of another. But these special instances of repent- 
ance are capable of suppletories, and are, like the 
corporal works of mercy, necessary only in time and 
place, and in accidental obligations. He that re- 
lieves the poor, or visits the sick, choosing it for the 
instance of his charity, though he do not redeem 
captives, is charitable, and hath done his alms. 
And he that cures his sin by any instruments, by 
external, or interior and spiritual remedies, is peni- 
tent, though his diet be not ascetic and afflictive, or 
his lodging hard, or his sorrow bursting out into 
tears, or his expressions passionate and dolorous.Y 
I only add this, that acts of public repentance must 
be by using the instruments of the church, such as 
she hath appointed; of private, such as, by experi- 
ence, or by reason, or by the counsel we can get, 
we shall learn to be most effective of our penitential 
purposes. And yet it isa great argument that the 
exterior expressions of corporal severities are of good 
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benefit, because, in all ages, wise men and severe 
penitents have chosen them for their instruments. 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal God, who wert pleased in mercy to look 
upon us when we were in our blood, to reconcile 
us when we were enemies, to forgive us in the 
midst of our provocations of thy infinite and eter- 
nal majesty, finding out a remedy for us which 
mankind could never ask, even making an atone- 
ment for us by the death of thy Son, sanctifying us 
by the blood of the everlasting covenant and thy 
all-hallowing and divine Spirit; let thy graces 
so perpetually assist and encourage my endea- 
vours, conduct my will, and fortify my intentions, 
that I may persevere in that holy condition which 
thou hast put me in by the grace of the covenant, 
and the mercies of the holy Jesus. O let me 
never fall into those sins, and retire to that vain 
conversation, from which the eternal and merciful 
Saviour of the world hath redeemed me; but let 
me grow in grace, adding virtue to virtue, reducing 
my purposes to act, and increasing my acts till 
they grow into habits, and my habits till they be 
confirmed, and still confirming them till they be 
consummate in a blessed and holy perseverance. 
Let thy preventing grace dash all temptations in 
their approach; let thy concomitant grace enable 
me to resist them in the assault, and overcome 
them in the fight: that my hopes be never discom- 
posed, nor my faith weakened, nor my confidence 
made remiss, nor my title and portion in the cove- 
nant belessened. Orif thou permittest me at any 
time to fall, (which, holy Jesu, avert, for thy 
mercy and compassion’s sake,) yet let me not sleep 
in sin, but recall me instantly by the clamours of 
a nice and tender conscience, and the quickening 
sermons of the Spirit, that I may never pass from 
sin to sin, from one degree to another; lest sin 
should get the dominion over me, lest thou be 
angry with me, and reject me from the covenant, 
and I perish. Purify me from all uncleanness, 
sanctify my spirit that I may be holy as thou art, 
and let me never provoke thy jealousy, nor presume 
upon thy goodness, nor distrust thy mercies, nor 
defer my repentance, nor rely upon vain con- 
fidence; but let me, by a constant, sedulous, 
and timely endeavour, make my calling and 
election sure, living to thee and dying to thee ; 
that, having sowed to the Spirit, I may from thy 
mercies reap in the Spirit bliss, and eternal 
sanctity, and everlasting life, through Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour, our hope, and our mighty and ever 
glorious Redeemer. Amen. 


Upon Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, and of the 
Eight Beatitudes, 


1. Tuer holy Jesus, being entered upon his pro- 
phetical office, in the first solemn sermon gave 


y Vide Disc. of Mortification, Part i. and Disc. of Fasting, 
Parti: 
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testimony that he was not only an interpreter of laws 
then in being, but also a Lawgiver, and an Angel of 
the new and everlasting covenant; which because 
God meant to establish with mankind by the medi- 
ation of his Son, by his Son also he now began to 
publish the conditions of it: and that the publication 
of the christian law might retain some proportion, 
at least, and analogy of circumstance, with the pro- 
mulgation of the law of Moses, Christ went up into 
a mountain, and from thence gave the oracle. And 
here he taught all the disciples ; for what he was 
now to speak was to become a law, a part of the 
condition on which he established the covenant, and 
founded our hopes of heaven. Our excellent and 
gracious Lawgiver, knowing that the great argument 
in all practical disciplines is the proposal of the end, 
which is their crown and their reward, begins his 
sermon, as David began his most divine collection 
of hymns, with “blessedness.” And having enume- 
rated eight duties, which are the rule of the spirits 
of christians, he begins every duty with a beatitude, 
and concludes it with a reward; to manifest the rea- 
sonableness, and to invite and determine our choice 
to such graces which are circumscribed with felici- 
ties, which have blessedness in present possession, 
and glory in the consequence, which, in the midst of 
the most passive and afflictive of them, tells us that 
we are blessed, which is indeed a felicity, as a hope 
is good, or as a rich heir is rich, who, in the midst 
of his discipline, and the severity of tutors and 
governors, knows he is designed to, and certain of, 
a great inheritance. 

2. The eight beatitudes, which are the duty of a 
christian and the rule of our spirit, and the special 
discipline of Christ, seem like so many paradoxes 
and impossibilities reduced to reason; and are in- 
deed virtues made excellent by rewards, by the 
sublimity of grace, and the mercies of God, hallow- 
ing and crowning those habits which are despised 
by the world, and are esteemed the conditions of 
lower and less considerable people. But God “ sees 
not as man sees,” and his rules of estimate and 
judgment are not borrowed from the exterior splen- 
dour, which is apt to seduce children, and cozen 
fools, and please the appetites of sense and abused 
fancy; but they are such as he makes himself, ex- 
cellencies which, by abstractions and separations 
from things below, land us upon celestial appetites. 
And they are states of suffering rather than states 
of life: for the great employment of a christian 
being to bear the cross, Christ laid the pedestal so 
low, that the rewards were like rich mines interred 
in the deeps and inaccessible retirements, and did 
choose to build our felicities upon the torrents and 
violences of affliction and sorrow. Without these 


ἃ ἹΙροκοπὴ Wuxns προκοπὴ ταπεινώσεως. 

6 Luke vi. 20. 

© Luke vi. 24. 
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© Nulli fortune minis bene quam optime creditur. Alid 
felicitate ad tuendam felicitatem est opus.—SENEC. 
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graces we cannot get heaven, and without sorrow 
and sad accidents we cannot exercise these graces, 
Such are, 

3. First: “ Blessed are the poor in spirit; for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Poverty of spirit 
is in respect of secular affluence and abundance, or 
in respect of great opinion and high thoughts ;* 
either of which have divers acts and offices. That 
the first is one of the meanings of this text is cer- 
tain, because St. Luke, repeating this beatitude, 
delivers it plainly, “ Blessed are the poor; and 
to it he opposes riches. And our blessed Saviour ° 
speaks so suspiciously of riches and rich men, that 
he represents the condition to be full of danger and 
temptation: and St. James calls it full of sin; 
describing rich men to be oppressors, litigious, 
proud, spiteful, and contentious; which sayings, 
like all others of that nature, are to be understood 
in common and most frequent accidents, not regu- 
larly, but very improbable to be otherwise. For if 
we consider our vocation, St. Paul informs us, that 
“not many mighty, not many noble, are called ;” 
but “ God hath chosen the poor of this world, rich 
in faith: and how “hard it is for a rich man to 
enter into heaven,” our great Master hath taught 
us, by saying, ‘“ It is more easy for a.camel to pass 
through a needle’s eye.” And the reason is, because 
of the infinite temptation which riches minister to 
our spirits; it being such an opportunity of vices, 
that nothing remains to countermand the act, but a 
strong, resolute, unaltered, and habitual purpose, 
and pure love of virtue; riches, in the mean time, 
offering to us occasions of lust, fuel for revenge, 
instruments of pride, entertainment of our desires, 
engaging them in low, worldly, and sottish appetites, 
inviting us to show our power in oppression, our 
greatness in vanities, our wealth in prodigal ex- 
penses, and to answer the importunity of our lusts, 
not by a denial, but by a correspondence and satis- 
faction, till they become our mistresses, imperious, 
arrogant, tyrannical, and vain.® But poverty is the 
sister of a good mind; it ministers aid to wisdom, 
industry to our spirit, severity to our thoughts, so- 
berness to our counsels, modesty to our desires; it 
restrains extravagancy and dissolution of appetites ; 
the next thing above our present condition, which 
is commonly the object of our wishes, being tem- 
perate, and little proportionable enough to nature, 
not wandering beyond the limits of necessity or a 
moderate conveniency, or at farthest, but to a free 
refreshment, and recreation. And the cares of 
poverty are single and mean, rather a fit employ- 
ment to correct our levities, than a business to 
impede our better thoughts ; since a little thing sup- 
plies the needs of nature, and the earth and the 


Summi materiam mali, 
Mittamus.— Hor. lib. iii. Od. 24. 
Ὁ δὲ πλοῦτος ἡμᾶς, καθάπερ ἰατρὸς κακὸς, 
Τυφλοὺς, βλέποντας παραλαβὼν, πάντας ποιεῖ. 
Incert. apud Sros. Floril. tit. 93. 
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Καὶ πενίην Ἴρος, καὶ φίλος ἀθανάτοις. 
Γλακτοφάγων, ἀβίων τε, δικαιοτάτων ἀνθρώπων, 
dixit Homerus de Mysis et Hippomolgis, lib. xii. Il. Justis- 
pee et longevos dict qui vescebantur lacte et cibo mo- 
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fountain! with little trouble minister food to us, and 
God’s common providence and daily dispensation 
eases the cares, and makes them portable. But the 
cares and business of rich men are violences to 
our whole man; they are loads of memory, business 
for the understanding, work for two or three arts 
and sciences, employment for many servants to assist 
in, increase the appetite, and heighten the thirst ; 
and, by making their dropsy bigger, and their capa- 
cities large, they destroy all these opportunities and 
possibilities of charity, in which only riches can be 
useful. 

4. But it is not a mere poverty of possession 
which entitles us to the blessing, but a poverty of 
spirit; that is, a contentedness in every state, an 
aptness to renounce all when we are obliged in duty, 
a refusing to continue a possession, when we for it 
must quit'a virtue or a noble action, a divorce of our 
affections from those gilded vanities, a generous 
contempt of the world; and at no hand heaping 
riches, either with injustice or with avarice, either 
with wrong or impotency, of action or affection. 
Not like Laberius, described by the poet,’ who 
thought nothing so criminal as poverty, and every 
spending of a sesterce was the loss of a moral virtue, 
and every gaining of a talent was an action glorious 
and heroical. But poverty of spirit accounts riches 
to be the servants of God first, and then of ourselves, 
being sent by God, and to return when he pleases, 
and all the while they are with us to do his busi- 
ness. It is a looking upon riches and things of 
the earth, as they do who look upon it from heaven, 
to whom it appears little and unprofitable. And 
because the residence of this blessed poverty is in 
the mind, it follows that it be here understood, that 
all that exinanition and renunciation, abjection and 
humility of mind, which depauperates the spirit, 
making it less worldly and more spiritual, is the 
duty here enjoined. For if a man throws away 
his gold, as did Crates the Theban, or the proud 
philosopher Diogenes, and yet leaves a spirit high, 
airy, fantastical, and vain, pleasing himself, and 
with complacency reflecting upon his own act, his 
poverty is but a circumstance of pride, and the op- 
portunity of an imaginary and a secular greatness. 
Ananias and Sapphira renounced the world by sell- 
ing their possessions; but because they were not 
“poor in spirit,” but still retained the affections to 
the world, therefore they “kept back part of the 
price,” and lost their hopes. The church of Lao- 
dicea* was possessed with a spirit of pride, and 
flattered themselves in imaginary riches; they were 
not poor in spirit, but they were poor in possession 
and condition. These wanted humility, the other 
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Satis est fluviusque Ceresque.—Lucan. 


᾽Επεὶ Ti δεῖ βροτοῖσι πλὴν δυοῖν μόνον, 
Δημητρὸς ἀκτῆς, πώματος A ὑδρηχόου, 
“Ameo πάρεστι, καὶ πέφυχ᾽ ἡμᾶς πρέφειν. -- ἘΙ  ΕῚΤΡ. 


8 Quoad vixit, credidit ingens 
Pauperiem vitium, et cavit nil acrius, ut si 
Forté minis locuples uno quadrante periret, 
Ipse videretur nequior sibi Horart. 
h Apocal. il. 17. 
ι ᾿Εγὼ οὔτ᾽ ᾿Αμαλθείης βουλοίμην κέρας, οὔτ᾽ ἔτεα πεντή- 
κοντα ἑκατὸν Ταρτήσου βασιλεῦσαι.---ΔΝΔΟΚΈΟΝ 
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wanted a generous contempt of worldly things; and 
both were destitute of this grace. 

5. The acts of this grace are: 1. To cast off all 
inordinate affection to riches! 2. In heart and 
spirit, that is, preparation of mind to quit the pos- 
session of all riches, and actually so to do, when 
God requires it, that is, when the retaining riches 
loses a virtue. 3. To be well pleased with the 
whole economy of God, his providence and dispen- 
sation of all things, being contented in all estates. 
4. To employ that wealth God hath given us* in 
actions of justice and religion. 5. To be thankful 
to God in ali temporal losses. 6. Not to distrust 
God, or to be solicitous and fearful of want in the 
future. 7. To put off the spirit of vanity,. pride, 
and fantastic complacency in ourselves, thinking 
lowly or meanly of whatsoever we are or do. 8. 
To prefer others before ourselves, doing honour and 
prelation to them, and either contentedly receiving 
affronts done to us, or modestly undervaluing our- 
selves. 9. Not to praise ourselves but when God’s 
glory and the edification of our neighbour is con- 
cerned in it, nor willingly to hear others praise us. 
10. To despoil ourselves of all interior propriety, 
denying our own will in all instances of subordina- 
tion to our superiors, and our own judgment in 
matters of difficulty and question, permitting our- 
selves and our affairs to the advice of wiser men, 
and the decision of those who are trusted with the 
cure of our souls. 11. Emptying ourselves of 
ourselves, and throwing ourselves wholly upon God, 
relying upon his providence, trusting his promises, 
craving his grace, and depending upon his strength 
for all our actions, and deliverances, and duties. 

6. The reward promised is “the kingdom of 
heaven. Fear not, little flock, it is your Father’s 
pleasure to give you a kingdom.”! To be little in 
our own eyes is to be great in God’s; the poverty 
of the spirit shall be rewarded with the riches of 
the kingdoms, of both kingdoms :™ that of heaven 
is expressed. Poverty is the highway of eternity. 
But, therefore, the kingdom of grace is taken in the 
way, the way to our country; and it, being the 
forerunner of glory, and nothing else but an ante- 
dated eternity, is part of the reward as well as of 
our duty. And, therefore, whatsoever is signified 
by kingdom, in the appropriate evangelical sense, is 
there intended as ἃ recompence. For the kingdom 
of-the gospel is a congregation and society of 
Christ’s poor, of his “little ones: they are the 
communion of saints, and their present entertain- 
ment is knowledge of the truth, remission of sins, 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, and what else in Scrip- 
ture is signified to be a part, or grace, or condition 

k Non possidentem multa vocaveris 
Recté beatum : rectids occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti, 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejusque letho flagitium timet, &c. 
Hor. lib. iv. Od. 9. 
| Latitis regnes avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam si Libyam remotis 
Gadibus jungas, et uterque Peenus 
“Serviat uni.—Honr. lib. ii. Od. 2. 
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of the kingdom. For “to the poor the gospel is 
preached;’’” that is, to the poor the kingdom is 
promised and ministered. 

7. Secondly : “Blessed are they that mourn; for 
they shall be comforted.” This duty of christian 
mourning is commanded not for itself, but in order 
to many good ends. It is in order to patience : 
“¢ Tribulation worketh patience ;’’® and therefore 
“we glory in them,” saith St. Paul; and St. James, 
“My brethren, count it all joy when ye enter into 
divers temptations, knowing that the trial of your 
faith (viz. by afflictions) worketh patience.”’P 2. 
It is in order to repentance: “Godly sorrow worketh 
repentance.” 4 3. By consequence it is in order to 
pardon; for “a contrite heart God will not reject.” 
4, And after all this it leads to joy; and therefore St. 
James preached a homily of sorrow: “ Be afflicted, 
and mourn, and weep,” that is, in _ penitential 
mourning; for he adds, ‘ humble yourselves in the 
sight of the Lord, and he shall lift you up.”* The 
acts of this duty are: 1. To bewail our own sins. 
2. To lament our infirmities, as they are principles 
of sin, and recessions from our first state. 3. To 
weep for our own evils and sad accidents, as they 
are issues of the Divine anger. 4. To be sad for 
the miseries and calamities of the church, or of 
any member of it: and, indeed, to “weep with 
every one that weeps ;” that is, not to rejoice in his 
evil, but to be compassionate, and pitiful, and apt 
to bear another’s burden. 5. To avoid all loose 
and immoderate laughter, all dissolution of spirit 
and manners, uncomely jestings, free revellings, 
carnivals, and balls, which are the perdition of 
precious hours, (allowed us for repentance and pos- 


sibilities of heaven,) which are the instruments οἵ ἡ 


infinite vanity, idle talking, impertinency, and lust, 
and very much below the severity and retiredness 
of a christian spirit. Of this Christ became to us 
the great example; for St. Basil reports a tradition 
of him, that he never laughed, but wept often. And 
if we mourn with him, we shall also rejoice in the 
joys of eternity. 

8. Thirdly: “ Blessed are the meek; for they 
shall possess the earth :” that is, the gentle and 
softer spirits, persons not turbulent or unquiet, not 


clamorous or impatient, not over-bold or impudent, . 


not querulous or discontented, not brawlers or con- 
tentious, not nice or curious, but men who submit to 
God, and know no choice of fortune or employment 
or success, but. what God chooses for them, having 
peace at home, because nothing from without does 
discompose their spirit. In some, meekness is an 


n Matt. xi. 5. 
° Rom. v. 3. Gaudet patientia duris. 
P James i. 2, 3. 4 2 Cor. vii. 10. 


r James iv. 9, 10. 

Sic enim per oeulos cim notas turpes trahat, 
Rursus per ipsos lacrymas fundit pias, 
Egressione ut eluat que ingressa sunt. 

Dum dolemus admissa, admittenda excludimus; et fit 
quedam de condemnatione culpe disciplina innocentie.—S. 
AMBROS. 

5 Ilpaeis εἰσιν οἱ κατεσταλμένοι τὰ ἤϑη, Kal παντὸς πά- 
ϑους ἀπηλλαγμένοι, ὡς μηδεμίαν ἔχειν ταραχὴν ἐνοικοῦσαν 
αὐτῶν Tais ψυχαῖς.-- 5. Basiv. in Psal. 33. 

' Mansuetus et zquus secundtim Arist. est εὐτυχῶν μέτριος, 
et ἀτυχῶν μεγαλόψυχος. 
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indifference to any exterior accident, a being recon- 
ciled to all conditions and instances of Providence, a 
reducing ourselves to such an evenness and interior 
satisfaction, that there is the same conformity of 
spirit and fortune by complying with my fortune, as 
if my fortune did comply with my spirit. And, 
therefore, in the order of beatitudes, meekness is 
set between mourning and desire, that it might 
balance and attemper those actions by indifference, 
which, by reason of their abode, are apt to the trans- 
portation of passion.' The reward expressed is “a 
possession of the earth,” that is, a possession of all 
which is excellent here below, to consign him to a 
future glory, as Canaan was atypeof heaven. For 
meekness is the best cement and combining of 
friendships, it is a great endearment of us to our 
company. It is an ornament to have “ a meek and 
quiet spirit,’" a prevention of quarrels, and pacifier 
of wrath;* it purchaseth peace, and is itself a 
quietness of spirit: it is the greatest affront to all 
injuries in the world; for it returns them upon the 
injurious, and makes them useless, ineffective, and 
innocent; and is an antidote against all the evil 
consequents of anger and adversity, and tramples 
upon the usurping passions of the irascible faculty. 

9. But the greatest part of this paysage and 
landscape is sky: and as a man, in all countries, 
can see more of heaven than of the earth he dwells 
on; so also he may in this promise. For although 
the christian hears the promise of “ the inherit- 
ance of the earth,” yet he must place his eye, and 
fix his heart, upon heaven, which, by looking down- 
ward also upon this promise, as in a vessel of lim- 
pid water, he may see by reflection, without looking 
upwards by a direct intuition. It is heaven that is 
designed by this promise, as well as by any of the 
rest; though this grace takes in also the refresh- 
ments of the earth by equivalence, and a suppletory 
design. But “here we have no abiding city,” and 
therefore, no inheritance; this is not our country, 
and therefore here cannot be our portion; unless 
we choose, as did the prodigal, to go into a strange 
country, and spend our portion with riotous and 
beastly living, and forfeit our Father’s blessing. 
The devil, carrying our blessed Saviour to a high 
mountain, showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world; but, besides that they were offered upon ill 
conditions, they were not eligible by him upon any. 
And neither are they to be chosen by us for our in- 
heritance and portion evangelical: for the gospel 
is founded upon “ better promises,’ and therefore, 
the hopes of a christian ought not to determine 


"Oooa τε δαιμονίησι τύχαις βροτοὶ ἄλγε᾽ ἔχουσιν, 
Ὧν ἂν μοῖραν ἔχῃς, πράως φέρε, μηδ᾽ ἀγανάκτει. 
YTHAG. Carm. Aur. 
AAquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem; non sects in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Letitia, moriture Deli. 
Horart. Carm. lib. 11. Od. 3. 
Quem res plus nimio delectavere secunde, 
Mutatz quatient. Ad Fuse. 
ny retire 4 
xO θυμὸς φόνων αἴτίον, συμφορᾶς σύμμαχον, βλάβης 
σύνεργον καὶ ἀτιμίας, χρημάτων ἀπώλεια, ἔτι δὲ καὶ φθορᾶς 
coxnyov.—ARISTOT. 
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upon any thing less than heaven. Indeed our 
blessed Saviour chose to describe this beatitude in 
the words of the Psalmist, so inviting his disciples 
to an excellent precept, by the insinuation of those 
Scriptures which themselves admitted. But as the 
earth, which was promised to the meek man in 
David’s psalm, was no other earth but the éerra 
promissionis, the land of Canaan; if we shall re- 
member that this land of promise was but a transi- 
tion and an allegory to a greater and more noble, 
that it was but a type of heaven, we shall not see 
cause to wonder why the holy Jesus, intending 
heaven for the reward of this grace also, together 
with the rest, did call it “ the inheritance of the 
earth.” For now is revealed to us “ a new heaven 
and a new earth, a habitation made without hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” And he understands no- 
thing of the excellency of christian religion, whose 
affections dwell below, and are satisfied with a por- 
tion of dirt and corruption. “ If we be risen with 
Christ, let us seek those things that are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.” 
But if a christian desires to take possession of this 
earth in his way, as his inheritance or portion, he 
hath reason to fear it will be his all. We have but 
one inheritance, one country; and here we are 
“ strangers and pilgrims.” Abraham told Dives 
that he had “ enjoyed his good things here;” he 
had “the inheritance of the earth,’ in the crass 
material sense; and, therefore, he had no other 
portion but what the devils have. And when we 
remember that persecution is the lot of the church, 
and that poverty is her portion, and her quantum is 
but ‘food and raiment” at the best, and that pa- 
tience is her support, and hope her refreshment, and 
selfdenial her security, and meekness is all her 
possession and title to a subsistence; it will appear 
certain, that as Christ’s “ kingdom is not of this 
world,” so neither shall his saints have their por- 
tion in that which is not his kingdom. They are 
miserable if they do not reign with him, and he 
never reigned here; but “ if we suffer with him, 
we shall also reign with him” hereafter. True 
it is, Christ promised to him that should lose 
any interest for his sake, the restitution of “a 
hundred-fold in this world.” But as the sense of 
that cannot be literal, for he cannot receive a hun- 
dred mothers or a hundred wives; so whatsoever 
that be, it is to be enjoyed “ with persecution.” 
And then such a portion of the earth as Christ hath 
expressed in figure, and shall, by way of recom- 
pence, restore us, and such a recompence as we can 
enjoy with persecution, and such an enjoyment as 
is consistent with our having lost all our temporals, 
and such an acquist and purchase of it as is not 
destructive of the grace of meekness; all that we 
may enter into our account as part of our lot, and 
the emanation from the holy promise. But in the 
foot of this account we shall not find any great afflu- 
ence of temporal accruements. However it be, 
although when a meek man hath earthly possessions, 
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by this grace he is taught how to use them, and 
how to part with them; yet if he hath them not, 
by the virtue here commanded, he is not suffered to 
use any thing violent towards the acquiring them, 
not so much as a violent passion, or a stormy imagin- 
ation; for then he loses his meekness, and whatever 
he gets can be none of the reward of this grace. 
He that fights for temporals (unless by some other 
appendant duty he be obliged) loses his title, by 
striving incompetently for the reward; he cuts off 
that hand by which alone he can receive it. For 
unless he be indeed meek, he hath no_right to what 
he calls “the inheritance of the earth;’” and he 
that is not content to want the inheritance of the 
earth when God requires him, is not meek. So that 
if this beatitude be understood in a temporal sense, 
it is an offer of a reward upon a condition we shall 
be without it, and be content too: for, in every 
sense of the word, meekness implies a just satisfac- 
tion of the spirit, and acquiescence in every estate 
or contingency whatsoever, though we have no pos- 
sessions but of a good conscience, no bread but that 
of carefulness, no support but from the Holy Spirit, 
and a providence ministering to our natural neces- 
sities, by an extemporary provision. And certain 
it is, the meekest of Christ’s servants, the apostles 
and the primitive christians, had no other verifica- 
tion of this promise but this, that “ rejoicing in 
tribulation, and knowing how to want, as well as 
how to abound, through many tribulations they 
entered into the kingdom of heaven:” for that is 
the country in which they are co-heirs with Jesus. 
But if we will certainly understand what this reward 
is, we may best know it by understanding the duty ; 
and this we may best learn from him that gave it 
in commandment. ‘“ Learn of me, for 1 am meek,” 
said the holy Jesus: and to him was promised, 
that “ the uttermost ends of the earth should be his 
inheritance ;’ and yet he died first, and went to 
heaven, before it was verified to him in any sense, 
but only of content, and desire, and joy in suffering, 
and in all variety of accident. And thus also, if 
we be meek, we may receive the inheritance of the 
earth. 

10. The acts of this grace are: 1. To submit to 
all the instances of Divine Providence,Y not repining 
at any accident which God hath chosen for us, and 
given us as part of our lot, or a punishment of our 
deserving, or an instrument of virtue; not envying 
the gifts, graces, or prosperities of our neighbours. 
2. To pursue the interest and employment of our 
calling in which we are placed, not despising the 
meanness of any work, though never so dispropor- 
tionable to our abilities. 3. To correct all malice, 
wrath, evil-speaking, and inordinations of anger, 
whether in respect of the object or the degree. 4. 
At no hand to entertain any thoughts of revenge or 
retaliation of evil. 5. To be affable and courteous 
in our deportment towards all persons of our society 
and intercourse. 6. Not to censure or reproach the 
weakness of our neighbour, but support his burden, 

Fortis appare: sapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimiim secundo 
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cover and cure his infirmities. 7. ΤῸ excuse what 
may be excused, lessening severity, and being gentle 
in reprehension. 8. To be patient in afflictions, 
and thankful under the cross. 9. To endure re- 
proof, with shame at ourselves for deserving it, and 
thankfulness to the charitable physician that offers 
the remedy. 10. To be modest and fairly man- 
nered toward our superiors, obeying, reverencing, 
speaking honourably of, and doing honour to, aged 
persons, and all whom God hath set over us, ac- 
cording to their several capacities. 11, To be 
ashamed and very apprehensive of the unworthiness 
of a crime; at no hand losing our fear of the in- 
visible God, and our reverence to visible societies, 
or single persons.2. 12. To be humble in our ex- 
terior addresses and behaviour in churches and all 
holy places. 13. To be temperate in government, 
not imperious, unreasonable, insolent, or oppressive, 
lest we provoke to wrath those, whose interest of 
person and of religion we are to defend or promote. 
14. To do our endeavour to expiate any injury we 
did, by confessing the fact, and offering satisfaction, 
and asking forgiveness. 

11. Fourthly: “ Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; for they shall be 
filled.’ This grace is the greatest indication of 
spiritual health, when our appetite is right, strong, 
and regular; when we are desirous of spiritual 
nourishment, when we long for manna, and “ follow 
Christ for loaves,” not of a low and terrestrial gust, 
but of that “ bread which came down from heaven.” 
Now there are two sorts of holy repast which are 
the proper objects of our desires. The bread of 
heaven, which is proportioned to our hunger; that 
is, all those immediate emanations from Christ’s 
pardon of our sins, and redemption from our former 
conversation, holy laws, and commandments. ΤῸ 
this food there is also a spiritual beverage to quench 
our thirst: and this is the effects of the Holy Spirit, 
who first “moved upon the waters” of baptism, and 
afterwards became to us “ the breath of life,” giving 
us holy inspirations and assistances, refreshing our 
wearinesses, cooling our fevers, and allaying all our 
intemperate passions, making us holy, humble, re- 
signed, and pure, “ according to the pattern in the 
mount,” even “as our Father is pure.” So that 
the first redemption and pardon of us by Christ’s 
merits is the bread of life, for which we must hun- 
ger; and the refreshments and daily emanations of 
the Spirit, who is the spring of comforts and pu- 
rity, is that drink which we must thirst after: a 
being first reconciled to God by Jesus, and a being 
sanctified and preserved in purity by the Holy 
Spirit, is the adequate object of our desires. Some, 
to hunger and thirst best, fancy the analogy and 
proportion of the two sacraments, the waters of 
baptism, and the food of the eucharist; some, the 


5 ΤἹΙρῶτον ἀγαϑῶν, τὸ ἀναμάρτητον᾽ δεύτερον δὲ, αἰσχύναι. 
Metis. Disc. 19. 

Neque ulli patientius reprehenduntur quam qui maximé 
laudari merentur.—P in. lib. vii. c. 10. 

Θρασυστομεῖν γὰρ οὐ πρέπει τοὺς ἥσσονας.--- ALSCH, ‘TKé- 
τιδες, ᾿ 

+ Salva res est, propter spem salutis quam promittit indoles 
erubescentis.—Comep. 
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by the most impatient and necessary of our appe- 
tites, hungering and thirsting. And the object is 
whatsoever is the principle or the effect, the be- 
ginning, or the way, or the end of righteousness ; 
that is, the mercies of God, the pardon of Jesus, the 
graces of the Spirit, a holy life, a holy death, and 
a blessed eternity. 

12. The blessing and reward of this grace is 
fulness or satisfaction: which relates immediately 
to heaven, because nothing here below can satisfy 
us. The grace of God is our viaticum, and enter- 
tains us by the way; its nature is to increase, not 
to satisfy, the appetites: not because the grace is 
empty and unprofitable, as are the things of the 
world; but because it is excellent, but yet in order 
to a greater perfection; it invites the appetite by 
its present goodness, but it leaves it unsatisfied, be- 
cause it is not yet arrived at glory: and yet the 
present imperfection in respect of all the good of 
this world’s possession, is rest and satisfaction, and 
is Imperfect only in respect of its own future com- 
plement and perfection; and our hunger continues, 
and our needs return, because all we have is but 
an antepast. But the glories of eternity are also 
the proper object of our desires; that is the re- 
ward of God’s grace, this is “ the crown of right- 
eousness.” ‘ As for me, I will behold thy face in 
righteousness; and when I awake up after thy 
likeness, I shall be satisfied with it.’ The acts 
of this virtue are multiplied according to its object ; 
for they are only, 1. to desire, and 2. pray for, and 
3. labour for, all that which is righteousness in any 
sense: 1. for the pardon of our sins; 2. for the 
graces and sanctification of the Spirit; 3. for the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom; 4. for the recep- 
tion of the holy sacrament, and all the instruments, 
ordinances, and ministries of grace; 9. for the grace 
of perseverance; 6. and finally, for the crown of 
righteousness. 

13. Fifthly: “Blessed are the merciful; for 
they shall obtain mercy.” Mercy is the greatest 
mark and token of the holy, elect, and predestinate 
persons in the world. ‘“ Put ye on, my beloved, as 
the elect of God, the bowels of mercy, holy and 
precious.”° For mercy is an attribute, in the 
manifestation of which as all our happiness con- 
sists, so God takes greatest complacency and de- 
lights in it above all his other works. “ He pun- 
ishes to the third and fourth generation, but shows 
mercy unto thousands.” Therefore the Jews say, 
that Michael flies with one wing, and Gabriel with 
two; meaning, that the pacifying angel, the minis- 
ter of mercy, flies swift, but the exterminating an- 
gel, the messenger of wrath, is slow. And we are 
called to our approximation to God by the practice 


Γηράσκων δ᾽ ἀστοῖσι μεταπρέπει, οὐδὲ TLS αὐτὸν 
Βλάπτειν οὐδ᾽ ἀιδοῦς οὐδὲ δίκης éXéXEt.—THEOG. 

> Psalm xvii. 15. © Col. in. 12. 

4 Neque enim sunt isti audiendi qui virtutem duram et 
quasi ferream esse volunt; que quidem est cim in multis re- 
bus, tum in amicitia, tenera atque tractabilis, ut et bonis amici 
quasi diffundantur, et incommodis contrahantur.—L# ius 
apud M. T. Cie. 
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of this grace; for we are made “ partakers of the 
Divine nature” by being “merciful as our hea- 
venly Father is merciful.” This mercy consists in 
the affections, and in the effects and actions. In 
both which the excellency of this christian precept 
is eminent above the goodness of the moral pre- 
cept of the old philosophers, and the piety and 
charity of the Jews by virtue of the Mosaic law. 
The Stoic philosophers affirm it to be the duty of a 
wise man to succour and help the necessities of in- 
digent and miserable persons; but at no hand to 
pity them, or suffer any trouble or compassion in 
our affections: for they intended that a wise per- 
son should be dispassionate, unmoved, and without 
disturbance in every accident, and object, and con- 
cernment. But the blessed Jesus, who came to re- 
concile us to his Father, and purchase us an 
entire possession, did intend to redeem us from sin, 
and make our passions obedient and apt to be com- 
manded, even and moderate in temporal affairs, but 
high and active in some instances of spiritual con- 
cernment; and in all instances, that the affection 
go along with the grace; that we must be as mer- 
ciful in our compassion, as compassionate in our 
exterior expressions and actions. The Jews, by the 
prescript of their law, were to be merciful to all 
. their nation and confederates in religion; and this 
their mercy was called justice: “He hath dispersed 
abroad and given to the poor, his righteousness (or 
justice) remaineth for ever.” But the mercies of 
a christian are to extend to all: “Do good to all 
men, especially to the household of faith.’® And 
this diffusion of a mercy, not only to brethren, but 
to aliens and enemies, is that which St. Paul calls 
“ goodness,’ still retaining the old appellative for 
Judaical mercy, “ righteousness :” “For scarcely 
for a righteous’ man will one die, yet peradventure 
for a good man some will even dare to die.” So 
that the christian mercy must be a mercy of the 
whole man, the heart must be merciful, and the 
hand operating in “the labour of love ;”’ and it must 
be extended to all persons of all capacities, accord- 
img as their necessity requires, and our ability per- 
mits, and our endearments and other obligations 
dispose of and determine the order. 

14. The acts of this grace are: 1. To pity the 
miseries of all persons, and all calamities, spiritual 
or temporal, having a fellow-feeling in their afflic- 
tions. 2. To be afflicted and sad in the public 
judgments imminent or incumbent upon a church, or 
state, or family. 3. To pray to God for remedy for 
all afflicted persons. 4. To do all acts of bodily as- 
sistance to all miserable and distressed people, to 
relieve the poor, to redeem captives, to forgive 
debts to disabled persons, to pay debts for them, to 
iend them money, to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked, to rescue persons from dangers, to defend 
and relieve the oppressed, to comfort widows and 
fatherless children, to help them to right that suffer 
wrong; and, in brief, to do any thing of relief, sup- 
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port, succour, and comfort. 5. To do all acts of 
spiritual mercy, to counsel the doubtful, to ad- 
monish the erring, to strengthen the weak, to re- 
solve the scrupulous, to teach the ignorant, and any 
thing else which may be instrumental to his con- 
version, perseverance, restitution, and salvation, or 
may rescue him from spiritual dangers, or supply 
him in any ghostly necessity. The reward of this 
virtue is symbolical to the virtue itself, the grace 
and glory differing in nothing but degrees, and 
every virtue being a reward to itself. “The mer- 
ciful shall receive mercy ;’”’ mercy “ to help them in 
time of need :᾽ mercy from God, who will not only 
give them the great mercies of pardon and eternity, 
but also dispose the hearts of others to pity and 
supply their needs, as they have done to others. 
For the present, there is nothing more noble than to 
be beneficial to others, and to “lift up the poor out 
of the mire,’ and rescue them from misery; it is 
to do the work of God :® and for the future, nothing 
is a greater title to a mercy, at the day of judgment, 
than to have shown mercy to our necessitous 
brother ; it being expressed to be the only rule and 
instance in which Christ means to judge the world, 
in their mercy and charity, or their unmercifulness, 
respectively: ‘“ I was hungry and ye fed me,” or ye 
fed me not: and so we stand or fall in the great and 
eternal scrutiny. And it was the prayer of St. 
Paul, (Onesiphorus showed kindness to the great 
apostle,) “ The Lord show him a mercy in that 
day.” For a cup of charity, though but full “ of 
cold water, shall not lose its reward.” 

15. Sixthly : “Blessed are the pure in heart; for 
they shall see God.” This purity of heart in- 
cludes purity of hands. “ Lord, who shall dwellin 
thy tabernacle ? even he that is of clean hands and 
a pure heart;’’ that is, “he that hath not given his 
mind unto vanity, nor sworn to deceive his neigh- 
bour.”: It signifies justice of action and candour 
of spirit, innocence of manners and sincerity of pur- 
pose; it is one of those great circumstances that con- 
summate charity : “ for the end of the commandment 
is charity, out of a pure heart, and of a good con- 
science, and faith unfeigned.” * “ A pure heart ;” that 
is, a heart free from all carnal affections, not only in 
the matter of natural impurity, but also spiritual and 
immaterial: suchas are heresies, (which are therefore 
impurities, because they mingle secular interest or 
prejudice with persuasions in religion,) seditions, 
hurtful and impious stratagems, and all those which 
St. Paul enumerates to be “ works” or “ fruits of 
the flesh.” “A good conscience ;” that is, a con- 
science either innocent or penitent, a state of grace, 
either a not having prevaricated, or a being restored 
to our baptismal purity. “ Faith unfeigned ;” that 
also is the purity of sincerity, and excludes hypo- 
crisy, timorous and half persuasions, neutrality and 
indifferency in matters of salvation. And all these 
do integrate the whole duty of charity. But purity, 
as it is a special grace, signifies only honesty and 
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uprightness of soul, without hypocrisy to God and 
dissimulation towards men; and then a freedom 
from all carnal desires, so as not to be governed or 
led by them. Chastity is the purity of the body, 
simplicity is the purity of the spirit ; both are the 
sanctification of the whole man, for the entertain- 
ment of the Spirit of purity and the Spirit of truth. 

16. The acts of this virtue are: 1. To quit all 
lustful thoughts, not to take delight in them, not to 
retain them or invite them, but, as objects of dis- 
pleasure, to avert them from us. 2. To resist all 
lustful desires, and extinguish them by their proper 
correctories and remedies. 3. To refuse all occa- 
sions, opportunities, and temptations to impurity ; 
denying to please a wanton eye, or to use a lascivi- 
ous gesture, or to go into a danger, or to converse 
with an improper, unsafe object; “ hating the gar- 
ment spotted with the flesh,” so St. Jude-calls it; 
and “not to look upon a maid,” so Job; “ not to sit 
witha woman that is a singer,’’ so the son of Sirach. 
4. To be of a liberal soul, not mingling with affec- 
tions of money and inclinations of covetousness, not 
doing any act of violence, rapine, or injustice. 5. 
To be ingenuous in our thoughts, purposes, and pro- 
fessions, speaking nothing contrary to our inten- 
tions, but being really what we seem. 6. To give 
all our faculties and affections to God, without di- 
viding interests between God and his enemies, 
without entertaining of any one crime in society 
with our pretences for God. 7. Not to lie in sin, 
but instantly to repent of it! and return, “ purifying 
our conscience from dead works.” 8. Not to dis- 
semble our faith or belief when we are required to 
its confession, pretending a persuasion complying 
with those from whom secretly we differ. Lust, 


covetousness, and hypocrisy, are the three great | 


enemies of this grace; they are the motes of our 
eyes, and the spots of our souls. The reward of 
purity is the vision beatifical. If we are “ pure as 
God is pure, we shall” also “see him as he is: 
when we awake up after his likeness, we shall be- 
hold his presence.” To which inthis world we are 
consigned by freedom from the cares of covetous- 
ness, the shame of lust, the fear of discovery, and 
the stings of an evil conscience, which are the por- 
tion of the several impurities here forbidden. 

17. Seventhly: “ Blessed are the peace-makers; 
for they shall be called the children of God. The 
wisdom of God is first pure, and then peaceable: ™ 
that is the order of the beatitudes. As soon as 
Jesus was born, the angels sang a hymn, “ Glory be 
to God on high, and on earth peace, good will to- 
wards men ;” signifying the two great errands upon 
which Christ was despatched in his legation from 
heaven to earth. He is “the Prince of Peace.” 
“ Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no man ever shall see God.” The acts of this 
grace are: 1. To mortify our anger, peevishness, 
and fiery dispositions, apt to enkindle upon every 
slight accident, inadvertency, or misfortune of a 
friend or servant. 2. Not to be hasty, rash, pro- 
vocative, or upbraiding in our language. 3. To 
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live quietly and serenely in our families and neigh- 
bourhoods. 4. Not to backbite, slander, misreport, 
or undervalue any man, carrying tales, or sowing 
dissension between brethren. 5. Not to interest 
ourselves in the quarrels of others, by abetting 
either part, except where charity calls us to rescue 
the oppressed; and then also to do a work of 
charity without mixtures of uncharitableness. 6. To 
avoid all suits of law, as-much as is possible, with- 
out intrenching upon any other collateral obligation 
towards a third interest, or a necessary support for 
ourselves or great conveniency for our families ; 
or, if we be engaged in law, to pursue our just 
interests with just means and charitable main- 
tenance. 7. To endeavour by all means to recon- 
cile disagreeing persons. 8. To endeavour, by 
affability and fair deportment, to win the love of our 
neighbours. 9. To offer satisfaction to all whem 
we have wronged or slandered, and to remit the 
offences of others, and, in trials of right, to find 
out the most charitable expedient to determine it, 
as by indifferent arbitration, or something like it. 
10. To be open, free, and ingenuous, in reprehen- 
sions and fair expostulations with persons whom 
we conceive to have wronged us, that no seed of 
malice or rancour may be latent in us, and, upon 
the breath of a new displeasure, break out into a 
flame. 11]. To be modest in our arguings, dis- 
putings, and demands, not laying great interest upon 
trifles. 12. To moderate, balance, and temper our 
zeal, by the rules of prudence and the allay of 
charity, that we quarrel not for opinions, nor entitle 
God in our impotent and mistaken fancies, nor lose 
charity for a pretence of an article of faith. 13. 
To pray heartily for our enemies, real or imaginary, 
always loving and being apt to benefit their persons, 
and to cure their faults by charitable remedies. 
14. To abstain from doing all affronts, disgraces, 
slightings, and uncomely jeerings and mockings of 
our neighbour, not giving him appellatives of scorn 
orirrision. 15. ΤῸ submit to all our superiors in all 
things, either doing what they command, or suffer- 
ing what they impose; at no hand lifting our heel 
against those upon whom the characters of God, 
and the marks of Jesus, are imprinted in signal 
and eminent authority ; such as are principally the 
king, and then the bishops, whom God hath set to 
“watch over our souls.” 16. Not to invade the 
possessions of our neighbours, or commence war, 
but when we are bound by justice and legal trust to 
defend the rights of others, or our own, in order to 
our duty. 17. Not to “speak evil of dignities,” 
or undervalue their persons, or publish their faults, 
or upbraid the levities of our governors; knowing 
that they also are designed by God, to be converted 
to us for castigation and amendment of us. 18. Not 
to be busy in other men’s affairs. And then “ the 
peace of God will rest upon us.”" The reward is 
no less than the adoption and inheritance of sons; 
for “ he hath given unto us power to be called the 
sons of God ;” for he is the Father of peace, and 
the sons of peace are the sons of God, and therefore 
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have a title to the inheritance of sons, to be heirs 
with God, and co-heirs with Christ, in the kingdom 
of peace, and essential and never-failing charity.° 
18. Eighthly: “ Blessed are they which are per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” This being the hardest com- 
mand in the whole discipline of Jesus, is fortified 
with a double blessedness; for it follows immediate- 
ly, “ Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you ;’’ meaning, that all persecution for a 
cause of righteousness, though the affliction be in- 
stanced only in reproachful language, shall be a title 
to the blessedness. Any suffering, for any good or 
harmless action, is a degree of martyrdom. It being 
the greatest testimony in the world of the greatest 
love, to quit? that for God which hath possessed our 
most natural, regular, and orderly affections. It is 
a preferring God’s cause before our own interest; 
itis a loving of virtue without secular ends; it is the 
noblest, the most resigned, ingenuous, valiant act in 
the world, to die for God, whom we never have seen; 
it is the crown of faith, the confidence of hope, and 
our greatest charity. The primitive churches living 
under persecution commenced many pretty opinions 
concerning the state and special dignity of martyrs, 
apportioning to them one of the three coronets 
which themselves did knit, and supposed as pen- 
dants to the great “ crown of righteousness.”’ They 
made it suppletory of baptism, expiatory of sin, 
satisfactory of public penances; they placed them 
in bliss 4immediately, declared them to need no 
after-prayer, such as the devotion of those times used 
to pour upon the graves of the faithful: with great 
prudence they did endeavour to alleviate this bur- 
den, and sweeten the bitter chalice; and they 
did it by such doctrines, which did only remon- 
strate this great truth, That since “no love was 
greater than to lay down our lives,” nothing could 
be so great but God would indulge to them. And 
indeed, whatsoever they said in this had no incon- 
venience, nor would it now, unless men should think 
mere suffering to be sufficient to excuse a wicked 
life, or that they be invited to dishonour an excellent 
patience with the mixture of an impure action. 
There are many who would die for Christ if they 
were put to it, and yet will not quit a lust’ for him: 
those are hardly to be esteemed Christ’s martyrs: 
unless they be “dead unto sin,” their dying for an 
article or a good action will not pass the great scrutiny. 
And it may be boldness of spirit, or sullenness, or 
an honourable gallantry of mind, or something that 
is excellent in civil and political estimate, moves the 
person, and endears the suffering; but that love 
only “which keeps the commandments” will teach 
us to die for love, and from love to pass to blessed- 
ness through the red sea of blood. And, indeed, it 
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is more easy to die for chastity, than to live with it: 
and many women have been found, who suffered 
death under the violence of tyrants for defence of 
their holy vows and purity, who, had they long con- 
tinued amongst pleasures, courtships, curiosities, and 
importunities of men, might perchance have yielded 
that toa lover, which they denied to an executioner. 
St. Cyprian observes, that our blessed Lord, in ad- 
mitting the innocent babes of Bethlehem first to die 
for him, did, to all generations of christendom, 
consign this lesson, That only persons holy and inno- 
cent were fit to be Christ’s martyrs. And I remem- 
ber, that the prince of the Latin poets,' over against 
the regions and seats of infants, places in the shades 
below persons that suffered death wrongfully; but 
adds, that this their death was not enough to place 
them in such blessed mansions, but the Judge first 
made inquiry into their lives, and accordingly de- 
signed their station. It is certain, that such dyings, 
or great sufferings, are heroical actions, and of power 
to make great compensations, and redemptions of 
time, and of omissions and imperfections; but if 
the man be unholy, so also are his sufferings :* for 
heretics have died, and vicious persons have suffered 
ina good cause, and a dog’s neck may be cut off in 
sacrifice, and swine’s blood may fill the trench about 
the altar: but God only accepts the sacrifice which 
is pure and spotless, first seasoned with salt, then 
seasoned with fire. The true martyr must have all 
the preceding graces, and then he shall receive all 
the beatitudes. 

19. The acts of this duty are: 1. Boldly to con- 
fess the faith, nobly to exercise public virtues, not to 
be ashamed of any thing that is honest, and rather 
to quit our goods, our liberty, our health, and life 
itself, than to deny what we are bound to affirm, or 
to omit what we are bound to do, or to pretend con- 
trary to our present persuasion. 2. To rejoice in 
afflictions ; counting it honourable to be conformable 
to Christ, and to wear the cognizance of christianity, 
whose certain lot it is to suffer the hostility and vio- 
lence of enemies, visible and invisible. 3. Not to 
revile our persecutors, but to bear the cross with 
evenness, tranquillity, patience, and charity. 4. To 
offer our sufferings to the glory of God, and to join 
them with the passions of Christ; by doing it in love 
to God, and obedience to his sanctions, and testimony 
of some part of his religion, and designing it as a 
part of duty. The reward is “the kingdom of 
heaven ;” which can be no other but eternal sal- 
vation, in case the martyrdom be consummate: and 
“they also shall be made perfect :”* so the words of 
the reward were read in Clement’s time. If it be 
less, it keeps its proportion: all suffering persons 
are the combination of saints; they make the church, 
they are the people of the kingdom, and heirs of the 
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covenant. For if they be but confessors, and con- 
fess Christ in prison, though they never preach 
upon the rack or under the axe, yet “Christ will 
confess them before his heavenly Father;” and 
“they shall have a portion where they shall never 
be persecuted any more.” 


THE PRAYER. 
if. 


O blessed Jesus, who art become to us the fountain 
of peace and sanctity, of righteousness and 


charity, of life and perpetual benediction, imprint |. 


in our spirits these glorious characterisms of 
christianity, that we by such excellent dispositions 
may be consigned to the infinity of blessedness, 
which thou camest to reveal, and minister, and 
exhibit to mankind. Give us great humility of 
spirit; and deny us not, when we beg sorrow of 
thee, the mourning and sadness of true penitents, 
that we may imitate thy excellencies, and conform 
to thy sufferings. Make us meek, patient, indif- 
ferent, and resigned in all accidents, changes, and 
issues of Divine Providence. Mortify all inordi- 
nate anger in us, all wrath, strife, contention, 
murmurings, malice, and envy: and interrupt, 
and then blot out, all peevish dispositions and 
morosities, all disturbances and unevenness of 
spirit or of habit, that may hinder us in our duty. 
Oh teach me soto “hunger and thirst after” the 
ways of “ righteousness,” that it may be “ meat 
and drink” to me “to do thy Father’s will.” 
Raise my affections to heaven and heavenly 
things, fix my heart there, and prepare a treasure 
for me, which I may receive in the great diffusions 
and communications of thy glory. And, in this 
sad interval of infirmity and temptations, strength- 
en my hopes, and fortify my faith, by such emis- 
sions of light and grace from thy Spirit, that I 
may relish those blessings which thou preparest 
for thy saints with so great appetite, that I may 
despise the world and all its gilded vanities, and 
may desire nothing but the crown of righteous- 
ness, and the paths that lead thither, the graces 
of thy kingdom and the glories of it; that when 
I have served thee in holiness and strict obedi- 
ence, I may reign with thee in the glories of 
eternity: for thou, O holy Jesus, art our hope, 
and our life, and glory, our exceeding great 
reward. Amen. 


1. 


Merciful Jesu, who art infinitely pleased in demon- 
strations of thy mercy, and didst descend into a 
state of misery, suffering persecution and affronts, 
that thou mightest give us thy mercy, and recon- 
cile us to thy Father, and make us partakers of 
thy purities; give unto us tender bowels, that we 
may suffer together with our calamitous and ne- 
cessitous brethren, that we, having a fellow-feel- 
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ing of their miseries, may use all our powers to 
help them, and ease ourselves of our common 
sufferings. But do thoy, O holy Jesu, take from 
us also all our great ca#ttinities, the carnality of our 
affections, our senstalities and impurities, that we 
may first be pure, then peaceable, living in peace 
with all men, and preserving the peace which 
thou hast made for us with our God, that we may 
never commit a sin which may interrupt so 
blessed an atonement. Let neither hope nor 
fear, tribulation nor anguish, pleasure nor pain, 
make us to relinquish our interest in thee, and 
our portion of the everlasting covenant. But give 
us hearts constant, bold, and valiant, to confess 
thee before all the world in the midst of all disad- 
vantages and contradictory circumstances, choos- 
ing rather to beg, or to be disgraced, or afflicted, 
or to die, than quit a holy conscience, or renounce 
an article of christianity: that we, either in acts, 
when thou shalt call us, or always in preparation 
of mind, suffering with thee, may also reign with 
thee in the church triumphant, O holy and most 
merciful Saviour Jesu. Amen. 


DISCOURSE X. 


A Discourse upon that Part of the Decalogue, 
which the Holy Jesus adopted into the Institu: 
tion and Obligation of Christianity. 


1. πεν the holy Jesus had described the cha- 
racterisms of christianity, in these eight graces and 
beatitudes, he adds his injunctions, that in these 
virtues they should be eminent and exemplar, that 
they might adorn the doctrine of God; for he in- 
tended that the gospel should be as leaven in a 
lump of dough, to season the whole mass; and that 
christians should be the instruments of communi- 
cating the excellency and reputation of this holy 
institution to all the world. Therefore, Christ calls 
them salt, and light; and the societies of christians, 
“a city set upon a hill,” and “ a light set in a can- 
dlestick,” whose office and energy is to illuminate 
all the vicinage; which is also expressed in these 
preceptive words: “ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven;”? which I consider 
not only as a circumstance of other parts, but as a 
precise duty itself, and one of the sanctions of chris- 
tianity; which hath so confederated the souls of 
the disciples of the institution, that it hath in some 
proportion obliged every man to take care of his 
brother’s soul.2 And since reverence to God, and 
charity to our brother, are the two greatest ends 
which the best laws can have, this precept of exem- 
plary living is enjoined in order to them both: we 
must “ shine as lights in the world,” that God may 
be glorified, and our brother edified; that the excel- 
lency of the act may endear the reputation of the 
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religion, and invite men to confess God, according 
to the sanctions of so holy an institution. And if 
we be curious that vanity do not mingle in the in- 
tention, and that the intention do not spoil the 
action, and that we suffer not our lights to shine, 
that men may magnify us, and not glorify God; 
this duty is soon performed, by way of adherence to 
our other actions, and hath no other difficulty in it, 
but that it will require our prudence and care, to 
preserve the simplicity of our purposes, and humility 
of our spirit, in the midst of that excellent reputa- 
tion, which will certainly be consequent to a holy 
and exemplary life. 

2. But, since the holy Jesus had set us up to be 
lights in the world, he took care we should not be 
stars of the least magnitude, but eminent, and such 
as might, by their great emissions of light, give 
evidence of their being immediately derivative from 
the Sun of righteousness. He was now giving his 
law; and meant to retain so much of Moses, as 
Moses had of natural and essential justice and 
charity, and superadd many degrees of his own; 
that as far as Moses was exceeded by Christ in the 
capacity of a lawgiver, so far christianity might be 
more excellent and holy than the Mosaical sanc- 
tions. And, therefore, as a preface to the christian 
law, the holy Jesus declares, that “ unless our 
righteousness exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees,” that is, of the stricter sects of the 
Mosaical institution, “ we shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Which not only relates to 
the prevaricating practices of the Pharisees, but 
even to their doctrines and commentaries upon the 
law of Moses, as appears evidently in the following 
instances. For if all the excellency of christianity 
had consisted in the mere command of sincerity, 
and prohibition of hypocrisy, it had nothing in it 
proportionable to those excellent promises and 
clearest revelations of eternity there expressed; nor 
of a fit employment for the designation of a special 
and a new Lawgiver, whose laws were to last for 
ever, and were established upon foundations stronger 
than the pillars of heaven and earth. 

3. But St. Paul, calling the law of Moses, “a 
law of works,’ did well insinuate what the doc- 
trine of the Jews was, concerning the degrees and 
obligations of justice: for besides that it was a law 
of works, in opposition to the law of faith, (and so 
the sense of it is formerly explicated,°) it is also a 
law of works, in opposition to the law of the Spirit; 
and it is understood to be such a law, which re- 
quired the exterior obedience; such a law, accord- 
ing to which St. Paul so lived, that no man could 
reprove him; that is, the judges could not tax him 
with prevarication; such a law, which, being in 
very many degrees carnal and material, did not with 
much severity exact the intention and purposes spi- 
ritual. But the gospel is “the law of the Spirit.” 
If they failed in the exterior work, it was accounted 
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to them for sin; but to christians nothing becomes 
a sin, but a failing and prevaricating spirit. For 
the outward act is such an emanation of the inte- 
rior, that it enters into the account, for the rela- 
tion’s sake, and for its parent. When God hath put 
a duty into our hands, if our spirits be right, the 
work will certainly follow; but the following work 
receives its acceptation, not from the value the 
christian law hath precisely put upon it, but be- 
cause the spirit from whence it came hath ob- 
served its rule. The law of charity is acted and 
expressed in works, but hath its estimate from the 
spirit. Which discourse is to be understood in a 
limited and qualified signification. For then also 
God required the heart, and interdicted the very 
concupiscences of our irregular passions, at least in 
some instances; but because much of their law 
consisted in the exterior, and the law appointed not, 
nor yet intimated, any penalty to evil thoughts, and 
because the expiation of such interior irregularities 
was easy, implicit, and involved in their daily sa- 
crifices, without special trouble; therefore the old 
law was “a law of works,” that is, especially and 
in its first intention. But this being less perfect, 
the holy Jesus inverted the order. 1. For very 
little of christianity stands upon the outward action 
(Christ having appointed but two sacraments im- 
mediately): and, 2. a greater restraint is laid upon 
the passions, desires, and first motions of the 
Spirit, than under the severity of Moses: and, 3. 
they are threatened with the same curses of a sad 
eternity, with the acts proceeding from them: and, 
4. because the obedience of the spirit does in many 
things excuse the want of the outward act, God 
always requiring at our hands what he hath put in 
our power, and no more: and, 5. lastly, because the 
spirit is the principle of all actions,‘ moral and 
spiritual, and certainly productive of them, when 
they are not impeded from without; therefore the 
holy Jesus hath secured the fountain, as knowing 
that the current must needs be healthful and pure, 
if it proceeds through pure channels, from a limpid 
and unpolluted principle. 

4. And, certainly, it is much for the glory of 
God, to worship him with a religion, whose very 
design looks upon God as “the Searcher of our 
hearts” and Lord of our spirits; who judges the 
purposes as a God, and does not only take his esti- 
mate from the outward action asa man. And it is 
also a great reputation to the institution itself, that 
it purifies the soul, and secures the secret cogita- 
tions of the mind. It punishes covetousness, as it 
judges rapine; it condemns a sacrilegious heart,° 
as soon as an irreligious hand; it detests hating of 
our brother, by the same aversation which it ex- 
presses against doing him affronts. He that curses 
in his heart, shall die the death of an explicit and 
bold blasphemer; murmuring and repining is 
against the laws of christianity ; but either by the 

© Josephus reprehendit Polybium, quod mortem Antiochi 
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remissness of Moses’s law, or the gentler execution 
of it, or the innovating or lessening glosses of the 
Pharisees, he was esteemed innocent whose actions 
were according to the letter, not whose spirit was 
conformed to the intention and more secret sanctity 
of the law. So that our righteousness must there- 
fore exceed the Pharisaical standard, because our 
spirits must be pure as our hands, and the heart as 
regular as the action; our purposes must be sancti- 
fied, and our thoughts holy; we must love our 
neighbour as well as relieve him, and choose jus- 
tice with adhesion of the mind, as well as carry 
her upon the palms of our hands. And, therefore, 
the prophets, foretelling the kingdom of the gos- 
pel, and the state of this religion, call it “a writ- 
ing the laws of God in our hearts.” And St. Paul 
distinguishes the gospel from the law, by this only 
measure: We are all Israelites, of the seed of 
Abraham, heirs of the same inheritance; only 
now we are not to be accounted Jews, for the out- 
ward conformity to the law, but for the inward con- 
sent and obedience to those purities, which were 
secretly signified by the types of Moses. They of 
the law were “Jews outwardly ;” their “ circum- 
cision was outward in the flesh,” their “ praise was 
of men:”’! we are “Jews inwardly ;” our “circum- 
cision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 
the letter, and our praise is of God;” that is, we 
are not judged by the outward act, but by the mind 
and the intention; and though the acts must follow 
in all instances where we can, and where they are 
required, yet it is the less principal, and rather sig- 
nificative, than by its own strength and energy 
operative, and accepted. 

5. St. Clement of Alexandria saith, the Pharisees’ 
_ Tighteousness consisted in the not doing evil;§ and 
that Christ superadded this also, that we must do the 
contrary good, and so exceed the Pharisaical mea- 
sure. They would not wrong a Jew, nor many times 
relieve him; they reckoned their innocence by not 
giving offence, by walking blameless, by not being 
accused before the judges sitting inthe gates of their 
cities. But the balance in which the Judge of quick 
and dead weighs christians, is, not only the avoiding 
evil, but doing good; the “ following peace with 
all men, and holiness ;” the proceeding “ from faith 
to faith ;” the “adding virtue to virtue;” the per- 
severing “in all holy conversation and godliness.” 
And therefore, St. Paul," commending the grace of 
universal charity, says, that “ Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbour, therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law ;” implying, that the prime intention of the 
law was, that every man’s right be secured, that no 
man receive wrong. And, indeed, all the decalogue 
consisting of prohibitions rather than precepts, 
saving that each table hath one’ positive command- 
ment, does not obscurely verify the doctrine of St. 
Clement’s interpretation. Now, because the chris- 
tian charity abstains from doing all injury, therefore 
it is the fulfilling of the law: and because it is also 
patient and liberal, that it suffers long, andis kind ; 

f Rom. ii. 28, 29. 
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therefore the charity commanded in Christ’s law, 
exceeds that charity which the scribes and Pharisees 
reckoned as part of their righteousness. But Jesus 
himself does, with great care in the particulars, in- 
stance in what he would have the disciples to be 
eminent, above the most strict sect of the Jewish 
religion. 1. In practising the moral precepts of 
the decalogue, with a stricter interpretation; 2. 
and in quitting the permissions and licenses, which, 
for the hardness of their heart, Moses gave them, 
as indulgences to their persons and _ securities 
against the contempt of too severe laws. 

6. The severity of exposition was added but to 
three commandments, and in three indulgences the 
permission was takenaway. But, because our great 
Lawgiver repeated also other parts of the decalogue 
in his after-sermons,' I will represent, in this one 
view, all that he made to be christian by adoption. 


The First Commandment. 


7. The first commandment Christ often repeated 
and enforced, as being the basis of all religion, and 
the first endearment of all that relation, whereby we 
are capable of being the sons of God; as being the 
great commandment of the law, and comprehensive 
of all that duty we owe to God, in the relations of 
the virtue of religion: “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
thy God is one Lord;” and “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength.”* This is the firstcommandment; that is, 
this comprehends all that which is moral and eternal 
in the first table of the decalogue. 

8. The duties of this commandment are: 1. To 


. worship God alone, with actions proper to him ; 


and, 2. to love, and, 3. obey him with all our facul- 
ties. 1. Concerning worship. The actions proper 
to the honour of God are, to offer sacrifice, incense, 
and oblations; making vows to him, swearing by 
his name as the instrument of secret testimony, con- 
fessing his incommunicable attributes, and praying 
to him for those graces which are essentially an- 
nexed to his dispensation; as remission of sins, 
gifts of the Spirit, and the grace of sanctification, 
and life eternal. Other acts of religion, such as are 
uncovering the head, bowing the knee, falling upon 
our face, stooping to the ground, reciting praises, 
are, by the consent of nations, used as testimonies 
of civil or religious veneration, and do not always 
pass for confessions of a Divinity ; and, therefore, 
may be, without sin, used to angels, or kings, or 
governors, or to persons in any sense more excellent 
than ourselves, provided they be intended to express 
an excellency no greater than is proper to their dig- 
nities and persons; not in any sense given to an 
idol, or false gods. But the first sort are such, which 
all the world hath consented to be actions of Divine 
and incommunicable adoration; and such which 
God also, in several religions, hath reserved as his 
own appropriate regalities ; and are idolatry, if 
given to any angel or man. 
h Rom. xiii. 10. 
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9. The next duties are: 2. Love; 3. and obedi- 
ence; but they are united in the gospel: ‘This is 
love, that we keep his commandments.” And since 
we are, for God’s sake, bound also to love others, 
this love is appropriate to God by the extension of 
parts, and the intension of degrees. The extension 
signifies, that we must serve God with all our facul- 
ties; for all division of parts is hypocrisy, and a 
direct prevarication: our heart must think what our 
tongue speaks, our hands act what we promise or 
purpose; and God’s enemies must have no share, so 
much as in appearance or dissimulation. Now no 
creature can challenge this; and if we do justice to 
our neighbour, though unwillingly, we have done 
him no injury; for in that case he only who sees 
the irregularity of our thoughts is the person in- 
jured. And when we swear to him, our heart must 
swear as well as our tongue, and our hands must 
pay what our lips have promised; or else we provoke 
him with an imperfect sacrifice ; we love him not 
with all our mind, with all our strength, and all our 
faculties. 

10. But the difficulty and question of this com- 
mandment lies in the intention. For it is not enough 
to serve God with every capacity, passion, and 
faculty ; but it must be every degree of every 
faculty, all the latitude of our will, all the whole in- 
tention of our passions, all the possibility and energy 
of our senses and our understanding: which, because 
it is to be understood according to that moderate 
sentence and account which God requires of us, set 
in the midst of such a condition, so attended, and 
depressed, and prejudiced, the full sense of it I shall 
express in several propositions. 

11. First: The intention of the love to which we 
are obliged, requires not the degree which is abso- 
lutely the greatest, and simply the most perfect. 
For there are degrees of grace, every one of which 
is pleasing to God, and is a state of reconciliation 
and atonement: and he that “ breaks not the bruised 
reed,” nor “ quenches the smoking flax,” loves to 
cherish those endeavours which, beginning from 
small principles, pass through the variety of degrees, 
and give demonstration, that though it be our duty 
to contend for the best, yet this contention is with 
an enemy; and that enemy makes an abatement; 
and that abatement being an imperfection, rather 
than a sin, is actually consistent with the state of 
grace, the endeavour being in our power, and not 
the success ; the perfection is that which shall be 
our reward, and therefore is not our present duty. 
And, indeed, if to do the best action, and to love 
God as we shall do in heaven, were a present obli- 
gation, it would have been clearly taught us, what 
is simply the best action; whereas now, that which 
is of itself better, in certain circumstances is less 
perfect, and sometimes not lawful; and concerning 
those circumstances, we have no rules, nor any 
guide but prudence and probable inducements: so 
that it is certain, in our best endeavours we should 
only increase our scruples, instead of doing actions 
of the highest perfections ; we should erect a tyranny 
over our consciences, and no augmentation of any 
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thing but the trouble. And, therefore, in the law of 
Moses, when this commandment was given in the 
same words, yet that the sense of it might be clear, 
the analogy of the law declared that their duty had 
a latitude, and that God was not so strict a task- 
master, but that he left many instances of piety to 
the voluntary devotion of his servants, that they 
might receive the reward of “ free-will offerings.’’ 
But if these words had obliged them to the greatest 
degree, that is, to all the degrees of our capacities 
in every instance, every act of religion had been 
duty and necessity. 

12. And thus also it was in the gospel. Ananias 
and Sapphira were killed, by sentence from heaven, 
for not performing what was in their power at first 
not to have promised ; but because they brought an 
obligation upon themselves which God brought not, 
and then prevaricated, they paid the forfeiture of 
their lives. St. Paul took no wages of the Co- 
rinthian churches, but wrought night and day with 
his own hand ;! but himself says he had power 
to do otherwise. “ There was laid upon him a 
necessity to preach,” but no necessity to preach 
without wages and support. There is a good and a 
better in virginity and marriage ; and yet there is no 
command in either, but that we abstain from sin: 
we are left to our own election for the particular, 
having “ no necessity, but power in our will.’ ™ 
David prayed “ seven times a day,’ and Daniel 
prayed “ three times;’ and both were beloved of 
God. The christian masters were not bound to 
manumit their slaves, and yet were commended if 
they did so. Sometimes the christians fled in per- 
secution ; St.Paul did so, and St. Peter did so, and 
St. Cyprian did so, and St. Athanasius, and many 
more; but time was, when some of these also chose 
to suffer death rather than to fly. And if to fly be a 
permission, and no duty, there is certainly a differ- 
ence of degrees in the choice; to fly is not so great 
a suffering as to die, and yet a man may innocently 
choose the easier. And our blessed Lord himself, 
who never failed of any degree of his obligations, 
yet at some time prayed with more zeal and fervour 
than at other times, as a little before his passion. 
Since, then, at all times he did not do actions of that 
degree which is absolutely the greatest; it is evident 
that God’s goodness is so great, as to be content 
with such a love which parts no share between him 
and sin; and leaves all the rest under such a hberty, 
as is only encouraged by those extraordinary rewards 
and crowns proportioned to heroical endeavours. 
It was a pretty question, which was moved in the 
solitudes of Nitria, concerning two religious bro- 
thers;" the one gave all his goods to the poor at 
once, the other kept the inheritance, and gave all 
the revenue. None of all the fathers knew which 
was absolutely the better; at once to renounce all, 
or, by repetition of charitable acts, to divide it into 
portions: one act of charity in an heroieal degree, 
or an habitual charity in the degree of virtue. 
This instance is probation enough, that the opinion 
of such a necessity of doing the best action, simply 
and indefinitely, is impossible to be safely acted, 
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because it is impossible to be understood. Two 
talents shall be rewarded, and so shall five, both in 
their proportions: “ he that sows sparingly shall 
reap sparingly,” but he shall reap: “ every man as 
he purposes in his heart, so let him give.” The 
best action shall have the best reward ; and though 
he is the happiest who rises highest, yet he is not 
safest that enters into the state of disproportion to 
his person. | I find, in the lives of the later reputed 
saints, that St. Teresa 4 Jesu made a vow to do every 
thing which she should judge to be the best.° I 
will not judge the person, nor censure the action, 
because possibly her intention and desires were of 
greatest sanctity ; but whosoever considers the story 
of her life, and the strange repugnancies in the 
life of man to such undertakings, must needs fear to 
imitate an action of such danger and singularity. 
The advice which, in this case, is safest to be fol- 
lowed, is, that we employ our greatest industry, that 
we fall not into sin, and actions of forbidden nature ; 
and then strive, by parts and steps, and with much 
wariness, in attempering our zeal, to superadd de- 
grees of eminence, and observation of the more 
perfect instances of sanctity; that, doing some ex- 
cellencies which God hath not commanded, he may 
be the rather moved to pardon our prevaricating so 
many parts of our necessary duty. If love trans- 
port us, and carry us to actions sublime and: heroical, 
let us follow so good a guide, and pass on with 
diligence, and zeal, and prudence, as far as love will 
carry us:P but let us not be carried to actions of 
great eminence, and strictness, and unequal severities, 
by scruple and pretence of duty ; lest we charge our 
miscarriages upon God, and call the yoke of the 
gospel insupportable, and Christ a hard task-master. 
But we shall pass from virtue to virtue with more 
safety, if a spiritual guide take us by the hand; only 
remembering, that if the angels themselves, and the 
beatified souls, do now, and shall hereafter, differ 
in degrees of love and glory, it is impossible the 
state of perfection should be confined to the 
highest love, and the greatest degree, and such as 
admits no variety, no increment, or difference of 
parts and stations. 

13. Secondly: Our love to God consists not in 
any one determinate degree, but hath such a latitude 
as best agrees with the condition of men, who are 
of variable natures, different affections and capaci- 
ties, changeable abilities, and which receive their 
heightenings and declensions according to a thou- 
sand accidents of mortality. For when a law is 
regularly prescribed to persons, whose varieties and 
different constitutions cannot be regular or uniform, 
it is certain God gives a great latitude of perform- 
ance, and binds not to just atoms and points. The 
laws of God are like universal objects, received into 
the faculty, partly by choice, partly by nature; but 
the variety of perfection is by the variety of the in- 
struments, and disposition of the recipient ; and they 
are excelled by each other in several senses, and by 
themselves at several times. And so is the practice 
of our obedience, and the entertainments of the 
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Divine commandments; for some are of malleable 
natures, others are morose; some are of healthful 
and temperate constitutions, others are lustful, full 
of fancy, full of appetite; some have excellent 
leisure and opportunities of retirement, others are 
busy in an active life, and cannot, with advantage, 
attend to the choice of the better part; some are 
peaceable and timorous, and some are in all in- 
stances serene ; others are of tumultuous and unquiet 
spirits: and these become opportunities of tempta- 
tion on one side, and on the other occasions of 
virtue: but every change of faculty and variety of 
circumstance hath influence upon morality; and, 
therefore, their duties are personally altered, and 
increase in obligation, or are slackened by necessi- 
ties, according to the infinite alteration of exterior 
accidents and interior possibilities. 

14. Thirdly: Our love to God must be totally 
exclusive of any affection to sin, and engage us upon 
a great, assiduous, and laborious care, to resist all 
temptations, to subdue sin, to acquire the habits of 
virtues, and live holily; as it is already expressed 
in the Discourse of Repentance. We must prefer 
God as the object of our hopes, we must choose to 
obey him rather than man, to please him rather than 
satisfy ourselves, and we must do violence to our 
strongest passions, when they once contest against a 
Divine commandment. If our passions are thus 
regulated, let them be fixed upon any lawful object 
whatsoever, if, at the same time, we prefer heaven 
and heavenly things, that is, would rather choose to 
lose our temporal love than our eternal hopes; (which 
we can best discern by our refusing to sin upon the 
solicitation or engagement of the temporal object ;) 
then, although we feel the transportation of a sensual 
love towards a wife, or child, or friend, actually more 
pungent and sensible than passions of religion are, 
they are less perfect, but they are not criminal. Our 
love to God requires that we do his commandments, 
and that we do not sin; but in other things we are 
permitted, in the condition of our nature, to be more 
sensitively moved by visible than by invisible and 
spiritual objects. Only this; we must ever have a 
disposition and a mind prepared to quit our sensitive 
and pleasant objects, rather than quit a grace, or 
commit a sin. very act of sin is against the love 
of God, and every man does many single actions of 
hostility and provocation against him; but the state 
of the love of God is that which we actually call 
the state of grace. When Christ reigns in us, and 
sin does not reign, but the spirit is quickened, and 
the lusts are mortified; when we are habitually vir- 
tuous, and do acts of piety, temperance, and justice, 
frequently, easily, cheerfully, and with a successive, 
constant, moral, and humane industry, according to 
the talent which God hath intrusted to us in the 
banks of nature and grace; then we are in the love 
of God, then we “ love him with all our heart.’ But 
if sin grows upon us, and is committed more fre- 
quently, or gets a victory with less difficulty, or is 
obeyed more readily, or entertained with a freer 
complacency; then we love not God as he requires; 
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we divide between him and sin, and God is not the 
Lord of all our faculties. But the instances of Scrip- 
ture are the best exposition of this commandment ; 
for David “ followed God with all his heart, to do 
that which was right in his eyes;’% and Josiah 
“ turned to the Lord with all his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his might.’’* Both these kings 
did it: and yet there was some imperfection in 
David, and more violent recessions: for so saith the 
Scripture of Josiah, “ Like unto him was there no 
king before him;’’ David was not so exact as he, 
and yet he “ followed God with all his heart.” 
From which these two corollaries are certainly de- 
ducible: that to love God with all our heart admits 
variety of degrees, and the lower degree is yet a love 
with all our heart; and yet to love God requires a 
holy life, a diligent walking in the commandments, 
either according to the sense of innocence or of 
penitence, either by first or second counsels, by the 
spirit of regeneration, or the spirit of renovation and 
restitution. The sum is this: the sense of this 
precept is such as may be reconciled with the infir- 
mities of our nature, but not with a vice in our 
manners; with the recession of single acts, seldom 
done, and always disputed against, and long fought 
with, but not with an habitual aversation, or a ready 
obedience to sin, or an easy victory. 

15. This commandment, being the sum of the 
first table, had, in Moses’s law, particular instances 
which Christ did not insert into his institution ; and 
he added no other particular, but that which we 
call the third commandment, concerning veneration 
and reverence to the name of God. The other two, 
viz. concerning images and the sabbath, have some 
special considerations. 


The Second Commandment. 


16. The Jews receive daily offence against the 
catechisms of some churches, who, in the recitation 
of the decalogue, omit the second commandment, as 
supposing it to be a part of the first, according as 
we account them; and their offence rises higher, 
because they observe, that in the New Testament, 
where the decalogue is six times repeated, in spe- 
cial recitation and in summaries, there is no word 
prohibiting the making, retaining, or respect of 
Images.’ Concerning which things christians con- 
sider, that God forbade the Jews the very having 
and making images and representments, not only of 
the true God, or of false and imaginary deities, but 
of visible creatures, which, because it was but of 
temporary reason, and relative consideration of 
their aptness to superstition, and their conversing 
with idolatrous nations, was a command proper to 
the nation, part of their covenant, not of essential, 
indispensable, and eternal reason, not of that which 
we usually call “the law of nature.” Of which 
also God gave testimony, because himself com- 
manded the signs and representment of seraphim 
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to be set upon the mercy-seat, toward which the 
priest and the people made their addresses in their 
religious adorations; and of the brazen serpent, to 
which they looked when they called to God for help 
against the sting of the venomous snakes. These 
instances tell us, that to make pictures or statues of. 
creatures is not against a natural reason; and that 
they may have uses which are profitable, as well as 
be abused to danger and superstition. Now, al- 
though the nature of that people was apt to the 
abuse, and their intercourse with the nations in 
their confines was too great an invitation to enter- 
tain the danger; yet christianity hath so far re- 
moved that danger, by the analogy and design of 
the religion, by clear doctrines, revelations, and in- 
finite treasures of wisdom, and demonstrations of 
the Spirit, that our blessed Lawgiver thought it 
not necessary to remove us from superstition by a 
prohibition of the use of images and pictures: and, 
therefore, left us to the sense of the great com- 
mandment, and the dictates of right reason, to take 
care that we do not dishonour the invisible God 
with visible representations of what we never saw, 
nor cannot understand, nor yet convey any of God’s 
incommunicable worship in the fore-named in- 
stances to any thing but himself. And for the 
matter of images we have no other rule left us in 
the New Testament; the rules of reason and nature, 
and the other parts of the institution, are abun- 
dantly sufficient for our security. And possibly St. 
Paul might relate to this, when he affirmed, con- 
cerning the fifth, that “it was the first command- 
ment with promise.” For in the second command. 
ment to the Jews, as there was a great threatening, 
so also a greater promise of “showing mercy to a 
thousand generations.” But because the body of 
this commandment was not transcribed into the 
christian law, the first of the decalogue which we 
retain, and in which a promise is inserted, is the 
fifth commandment. And, therefore, the wisdom of 
the church was remarkable in the variety of sen- 
tences concerning the permission of images. At 
first, when they were blended in the danger and 
impure mixtures of gentilism, and men were newly 
recovered from the snare, and had the relics of a 
long custom to superstitious and false worshippings, 
they endured no images, but merely civil; but as 
the danger ceased, and christianity prevailed, they 
found that pictures had a natural use of good con- 
cernment, to move less knowing people by the re- 
presentment and declaration of a story; and then 
they, knowing themselves permitted to the liber- 
ties of christianity, and the restraints of nature and 
reason, and not being still weak under prejudice 
and childish dangers, but fortified by the excellency 
of a wise religion, took them into lawful uses, 
doing honour to saints, as unto the absent em- 
perors, according to the custom of the empire; 
they erected statues to their honour, and transcribed 

t Imd et Ecclesia 8 Novemb. celebrat martyrium Claudii 
Nicostrati et sociorum, qui, cim peritissimi fuerant statuari, 
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a history, and sometimes a precept, into a table, by 
figures making more lasting impressions than by 
words and sentences. While the church stood 
within these limits, she had natural reason for her 
warrant, and the custom of the several countries, 
and no precept of Christ to countermand it: they 
who went farther were unreasonable, and, accord- 
ing to the degree of that excess, were superstitious. 
17. The duties of this commandment are learn- 
ed by the intents of it: for it was directed against 
the false religion of the nations who believed the 
images of their gods to be filled with the Deity; 
and it was also acaution, to prevent our low imagin- 
ations of God, lest we should come to think God to 
be like man.* And thus far there was indispens- 
able and eternal reason in the precept: and this 
was never lessened in any thing by the holy Jesus, 
and obliges us christians to make our addresses and 
worshippings to no God but the God of the chris- 
tians, that is, of all the world; and not to do this 
in or before an image of him, because he cannot 
be represented. For the images of Christ and his 
saints, they come not into either of the two con- 
siderations; and we are to understand our duty by 
the proportions of our reverence to God, expressed 
in the great commandment. Our fathers in chris- 
tianity, as I observed now, made no scruple of using 
the images and pictures of their princes and Jearn- 
ed men; which the Jews understood to be forbid- 
den to them in the commandment. Then they ad- 
mitted, even in the utensils of the church, some 
celatures and engravings; such was that Tertullian 
speaks of, “the good shepherd in the chalice.” 
Afterwards they admitted pictures, but not before 
the time of Constantine; for in the council of Eli- 
beris they were forbidden. And in succession of 
time, the scruples lessened with the danger, and all 
the way they signified their belief to be, that this 
commandment was only so far retained by Christ as 
it relied upon natural reason, or was a particular 
instance of the great commandment ; that is, images 
were forbidden where they did dishonour God, or 
lessen his reputation, or estrange our duties, or be- 
came idols, or the direct matter of superstitious 
observances, charms, or senseless confidences; but 
they were permitted to represent the humanity of 
Christ, to remember saints and martyrs, to recount 
a story, to imprint a memory, to do honour and re- 
putation to absent persons, and to be the instru- 
ments of a relative civility and esteem. But, in 
this particular, infinite care is to be taken of scandal 


" Tov αὔρατον εἰκονογραφεῖν ἢ διαπλάσσειν οὐχ ὅσιον.--- 
Puito de Depatione, 

_ Prioribus 170 annis templa quidem edificabant [ Romani], 
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and danger, of a forward and zealous ignorance, or of 
a mistaking and peevish confidence; and where a 
society hath such persons in it, the little good of 
images must not be violently retained, with the 
greater danger and certain offence of such persons, 
of whom consideration is to be had in the cure of 
souls. I only add this, that the first christians made 
no scruple of saluting the statues of their princes, 
and were confident it made no entrenchment upon 
the natural prohibition contained in this command- 
ment; because they had observed, that exterior in- 
clinations and addresses of the body, though in the 
lowest manner, were not proper to God, but in 
Scripture found also to be communicated to crea- 
tures, to kings, to prophets, to parents, to religious 
persons :* and because they found it to be death to 
do affront to the pictures and statues of their em- 
perors, they concluded in reason, (which they also 
saw verified by the practice and opinion of all the 
world,) that the respect they did at the emperor’s 
statue was accepted as a veneration to his person. 
But these things are but sparingly to be drawn into 
religion, because the customs of this world are 
altered, and their opinions new; and many, who 
have not weak understandings, have weak con- 
sciences; and the necessity for the entertainment of 
them is not so great as the offence is, or may be. 


The Third Commandment. 


18. “ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.”Y. This our blessed Saviour re- 
peating, expresses it thus: “It hath been said to 
them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself;” 
to which Christ adds, out of Num. xxx. 2. “ But 
thou shalt perform thy oaths unto the Lord.” The 
meaning of the one we are taught by the other. 
We must not invocate the name of God in any pro- 
mise in vain, that is, with a lie: which happens 
either out of levity, that we change our purpose, 
which at first we really intended; or when our in- 
tention at that instant was fallacious, and contradic- 
tory to the undertaking. This is to “take the name 
of God,” that is, to use it, to take it into our mouths, 
for vanity; that is, according to the perpetual style 
of Scripture, for a lie. ‘ Every one hath spoken 
vanity to his neighbour,’’” that is, hath lied unto 
him; for so it follows, “ with flattermg lips, and 
with a double heart ;” and “ swearing deceitfully ” is 
by the Psalmist called “lifting up his soul unto 
vanity.” And Philo the Jew,” who well understood 
the law and the language of his nation, renders the 


y Apud Romanos sancitum est, ut si per Deum jurans quis 
pejeraret, ad Deum ipsum plectendus remitteretur, quem satis 
esse idoneum suze majestatis vindicem dicebant.—L. Jurisju- 
randi, C. de Rebus Credit. et Jurejur. 

Sin per genium principis quis jurans pejerasset, castiga- 
batur fustibus, cum δεν elogio, Temeré ne jura.—Si duo Pa- 
troni, Sect. fin. de Jurejur. 

Lysander dixit homines uti posse pro suo commodo jura- 
mentis, sicut pueri astragalis.—PLurarcn. in Lysand. 

Idem in Admylio ait, Macedonas usos esse juramento uti 
moneta. 
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sense of this commandment to be, “ to call God to 
witness toalie.”’ And this is to be understood only 
in promises, for so Christ explains it, by the appen- 
dix out of the law, “ Thou shalt perform thy oaths :” 
for lying in judgment, which is also with an oath, or 
taking God’s name for witness, is forbidden in the 
ninth commandment. To this Christ added a further 
restraint. For whereas, by the natural law, it was 
not unlawful to swear by any oath that implied not 
idolatry, or the belief of a false god, (I say,) any grave 
and prudent oath, when they spake a grave truth; 
and whereas it was lawful for the Jews in ordinary 
intercourse to swear by God, so they did not swear 
toa lie, (to which also swearing to an impertinency 
might be reduced by a proportion of reason, and was 
so accounted of in the practice of the Jews,) but else, 
and in other cases, they used to swear by God, or by 
a creature, respectively ; for, “ they that swear by 
him shall be commended,” saith the Psalmist ;° and 
“‘ swearing to the Lord of hosts,” is called “ speak- 
ing the language of Canaan.’ Most of this was 
rescinded ; Christ forbade “ all swearing,” not only 
swearing to ἃ 116, but also swearing to a truth in com- 
mon affairs; not only swearing commonly by the 
name of God, but swearing commonly “ by heaven,” 
and “by the earth, by our head,” or by any other 
oath: only let our speech be yea, or nay; that 
is, plainly affirming or denying.® In these, I say, 
Christ corrected the license and vanities of the Jews 
and gentiles. For as the Jews accounted it religion 
to name God, and therefore would not swear by him, 
but in the more solemn occasions of their life; but 
in trifles they would swear by their fathers, or the 
light of heaven, or the ground they trod on: so the 
Greeks were also careful not to swear by the gods 
lightly, much less fallaciously ; but they would swear 
by any thing about them, or near them, upon an 
occasion as vain as their oath.£ But because these 
oaths are either indirectly to be referred to God, 
(and Christ instances in divers,) or else they are 
but a vain testimony, or else they give a divine 
honour to a creature, by making it a judge of truth 
and discerner of spirits; therefore Christ seems to 
forbid all forms of swearing whatsoever. In pur- 
suance of which law, Basilides, being converted at 
the prayers of Potamizna, a virgin-martyr, and re- 
quired by his fellow-soldiers to swear upon some 
occasion then happening, answered, it was not law- 
ful for him to swear, for he was a christian; and 
many of the fathers have followed the words of 
Christ in so severe a sense, that their words seem 
to admit no exception. 

19. But here a grain of salt must be taken, lest 
the letter destroy the spirit. First, it is certain the 
holy Jesus forbade a custom of swearing ;% it being 
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great irreligion to despise and lessen the name of 
God, which is the instrument and conveyance of our 
adorations to him, by making it common and appli- 
cable to trifles and ordinary accidents of our life. 
He that swears often, many times swears false, and, 
however, lays by that reverence which, being due 
to God, the Scripture determines it to be due to his 
name: his “ name is to be loved and feared.” And 
therefore Christ commands that our ‘ communica- 
tion be yea, yea,” or “nay, nay ;” that is, our ordinary 
discourses should be simply affirmative or negative. 
In order to this, Plutarch" affirms out of Phavorinus, 


| that the reason why the Greeks forbade children, 


who were about to swear by Hercules, to swear 
within doors, was, that by this delay and prepara- 
tion, they might be taught not to be hasty or quick 
in swearing, but all such invocations should be re- 
strained and retarded by ceremony: and Hercules 
himself was observed never to have sworn in all his 
lifetime but once. 2. Not only customary swearing 
is forbidden, but all swearing upon a slight cause. 
St. Basil upbraids some christians, his contempo- 
raries, with the example of Clinias the Pythagorean, 
who, rather than he would swear, suffered a mulct 
of three talents. And all the followers of Pytha- 
goras admitted no oath, unless the matter were 
grave, necessary, and charitable: and the wisest 
and gravest persons among the heathens were very 
severe in their counsels concerning oaths. 3. But 
there are some cases in which the interests of king- 
doms and bodies politic, peace and confederacies, 
require the sanction of promissory oaths; and they 
whom we are bound to obey, and who may kill us 
if we do not, require that their interests be secured 
by an oath: and that in this case, and all that are 
equal, our blessed Saviour did not forbid oaths, is 
certain, not only by the example of christians, but 
of all the world before and since this prohibition, 
understanding it to be of the nature of such natural 
bands and _ securities, without which, common- 
wealths, in some cases, are not easily combined, 
and therefore to be a thing necessary, and therefore 
not to be forbidden. Now what is by christians to 
be esteemed a slight cause, we may determine by 
the account we take of other things. The glory of 
God is certainly no light matter; and therefore, 
when that is evidently and certainly concerned, not 
fantastically, and by vain and imaginary conse- 
quences, but by prudent and true estimation, then 
we may lawfully swear. We have St. Paul’s ex- 
ample, who well understood the precept of his 
Master, and is not to be supposed easily to have 
done any violence to it; but yet we find religious 
affirmations, and God invoked for “ witness as a 
record upon his soul,” in his epistles to the Romans, 


5. Vide Ecclus. xxiii. 9, 11, 13. iy 
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Galatians, and Corinthians.' But these oaths were 
only assertory. Tertullian affirmeth, that christians 
refused to swear by the genius of their prince, be- 
cause it was a demon; but they sware by his health, 
and their solemn oath was by God, and Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit, and the majesty of the emperor. 
The fathers of the Ephesine council made Nestorius 
and Victor swear; and the bishops at Chalcedon 
sware by the health of their princes. But as St. 
Paul did it extra-judicially, when the glory of God 
was concerned in it, and the interest of souls; so 
the christians used to swear in a cause of piety and 
religion, in obedience, and upon public command, 
or for the ends of charity and justice, both with 
oaths promissory and assertory, as the matter re- 
quired: with this only difference, that they never 
did swear in the causes of justice or charity, but 
when they were before a magistrate; but if it were 
in a cause of religion, and in matters of promise, 
they did indeed swear among themselves, but al- 
ways to or in communities and societies, obliging 
themselves by oath not to commit wickedness, rob- 
beries, sacrilege, not to deceive their trust, not to 
detain the pledge; which rather was an act of 
direct intercourse with God, than a solemn or reli- 
gious obligation to man. Which very thing Pliny 
also reports of the christians. 

20. The sum is this:* Since the whole subject 
matter of this precept is oaths promissory, or vows, 
all promises with oaths are regularly forbidden to 
christians, unless they be made to God or God’s 
vicegerent, in a matter not trifling. For, in the first 
case, a promise made to God, and a swearing by God 
to perform the promise, to him is all one; for the 
name of God being the instrument and determination 
of all our addresses, we cannot be supposed to speak 
to God without using of his name explicitly, or by 
implication: and therefore he that promises to God, 
makes a promise, and uses God’s name in the pro- 
mise; the promise itself being in the nature of a 
prayer, or solemn invocation of God. In the second 
case, when the public necessity requires it, of which 
we are not judges, but are under authority, we find 
the lawfulness by being bound to believe, or not to 
contradict, the pretence of its necessity; only care 
is to be taken that the matter be grave or religious, 
that is, it is to be esteemed and presumed so by us, 
if the oath be imposed by our lawful superiors, and 
to be cared for by them: orelse it is soto be provided 
for by ourselves, when our intercourse is with God, 
as i vows and promises passed to God; being 
careful that we do not offer to God goat’s hair, or 
the fumes of mushrooms, or the blood of swine; 
that is, things either impious or vain. But in our 
communication, that is, in our ordinary intercourse 
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with men, we must promise by simple testimony, not 
by religious adjurations, though a creature be the 
instrument of the oath. 

21. But this forbids not assertory oaths at all, or 
deposing in judgment; for of this Christ speaks not 
here, it being the proper matter of another command- 
ment: and since (as St. Paul affirms) “an oath is 
the end of all controversy,’’! and that the necessity of 
commonwealths requires that a period should be 
fixed to questions, and arule for the nearest certainty 
for judgment; whatsoever is necessary is not un- 
lawful; and Christ, who came to knit the bonds of 
government faster by the stricture of more religious 
ties, cannot be understood to have given precepts to 
dissolve the instruments of judicature and prudent 
government. But concerning assertory oaths, 
although they are not forbidden, but supposed in the 
ninth commandment to be done before our judges in 
the cause of our neighbour; yet because they are 
only so supposed, and no way else mentioned, by 
permission or intimation, therefore they are to be 
estimated by the proportions of this precept con- 
cerning promissory oaths: they may be taken in 
judgment and righteousness, but never lightly, never 
extra-judicially ; only a less cause, so it be judicial, 
may authorize an assertory than a promissory oath ; 
because many cases occur, in which peace and justice 
may be concerned, which without an oath are inde- 
terminable, but there are but few necessities to 
confirm a promise by an oath. And therefore the 
reverence of the name of God ought not to be in- 
trenched upon in accidents of little or no necessity ; 
God, not having made many necessities in this case, 
would not, in the matter of promise, give leave to 
use his name but when an extraordinary case 
happens. An oath in promises is of no use for 
ending questions and giving judicial sentences ; and 
the faith of a christian, and the word of a just per- 
son, will do most of the work of promises : and it is 
very much to the disreputation of our religion or 
ourselves, if we fall into hypocrisy or deceit, or if a 
christian asseveration were not of value equal with 
an oath. And therefore Christ forbidding promis- 
sory oaths, and commanding so great simplicity of 
spirit and honesty, did consonantly to the design and 
perfection of his institution, intending to make us so 
just and sincere, that our religion being infinite ob- 
ligation to us, our own promises should pass for bond 
enough to others, and the religion receive great 
honour, by being esteemed a sufficient security and 
instrument of public intercourse." And this was 
intimated by our Lord himself, in that reason he is 
pleased to give of the prohibition of swearing : 
“ Let your communication be Yea, yea, Nay, nay ; 
for whatsoever is more, cometh of evil:’’" that is, 
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as good laws come from ill manners, the modesty of 
clothing from the shame of sin, antidotes and physic 
by occasion of poisons and diseases ; so is swearing 
an affect of distrust, and want of faith or honesty, on 
one or both sides. Men dare not trust the word of 
a christian, or a christian is not just and punctual to 
his promises, and this calls for confirmation by an 
oath. So that oaths suppose a fault, though they 
are not faults always themselves; whatsoeveris more 
than yea or nay, is not always evil, but it always 
cometh of evil. And, therefore, the Essenes es- 
teemed every man that was put to his oath no better 
than an infamous person, a perjurer, or at least sus- 
pected, not esteemed a just man: and the heathens 
would not suffer the priest of Jupiter to swear, be- 
cause all men had great opinion of his sanctity and 
authority : and the Scythians derided Alexander’s 
caution and timorous provision, when he required 
an oath of them: “Nos religionem in ipsa fide 
novimus,° Our faith is our bond :” and they who are 
willing to deceive men will not stick to deceive God, 
when they have called God to witness.P But I have 
a caution toinsert for each, which I propound as an 
humble advice to persons eminent and publickly in- 
terested. 

22. First: That princes, and such as have power 
of decreeing the injunction of promissory oaths, be 
very curious and reserved, not lightly enjoining 
such promises, neither in respect of the matter 
trivial, nor yet frequently,4 nor without great rea- 
son enforcing. The matter of such promises must 
be only what is already matter of duty or religion; 
for else the matter is not grave enough for the call- 
ing of God to testimony: but when it is a matter of 
duty, then the oath is no other than a vow, or pro- 
mise, made to God in the presence of men. And 
because christians are otherwise very much obliged 
to do all which is their duty, in matters both civil 
and religious, of obedience and piety; therefore it 
must be an instant necessity, and a great cause, to 
superinduce such a confirmation as derives from the 
so sacredly invocating the name of God; it must be 
when there is great necessity that the duty be 
actually performed, and when the supreme power 
either hath not power sufficient to punish the de- 
linquent, or may miss to have notice of the delict. 
For in these cases it is reasonable to bind the faith 
of the obliged persons by the fear of God after a 
more special manner; but else there is no reason 
sufficient to demand of the subject any further se- 
curity than their own faith and contract. The rea- 
son of this advice relies upon the strictness of the 
words of this precept against promissory oaths, and 
the reverence we owe to the name of God. Oaths 
of allegiance are fit to be imposed in a troubled 
state, or to a mutinous people ; but it is not so fit to 
tie the people by oath, to abstain from transporta- 
tions of metal, or grain, or leather, from which, by 
penalties, they are with as much security, and less 
suspicion of iniquity, restrained. 


° Curtius, lib. vil. 
P Qui non reverentur homines, fallent Deos.—CicERo pro 
Roscio. 
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23. Secondly: Concerning assertory oaths and 
depositions in judgment, although a greater liberty 
may be taken in the subject matter of the oath, 
and we may, being required to it, swear in judg- 
ment, though the cause be a question of money, or 
our interest, or the rights of a society; and St. 
Athanasius purged himself. by oath before the em- 
peror Constantius: yet it were a great pursuance 
and security of this part of christian religion, if, in 
no case, contrary oaths might be admitted, in which, 
it is certain, one part is perjured to the ruin of 
their souls, to the intricating of the judgment, to 
the dishonour of religion;' but that such rules of 
prudence and reasonable presumption be establish- 
ed, that upon the oath of that party which the law 
shall choose, and, upon probable grounds, shall pre- 
sume for, the sentence may be established. For, 
by a small probability, there may a surer judgment 
be given, than upon the confidence of contradictory 
oaths; and after the sin the judge is left to the un- 
certainty of conjectures as much as if but one part 
had sworn; and to much more, because such an 
oath is, by the consent of all men, accepted as a 
rule to determine in judgment. By these discourses 
we understand the intention of our blessed Master 
in this precept: and I wish by this, or any thing 
else, men would be restrained from that low, cheap, 
unreasonable, and inexcusable vice of customary 
swearing, to which we have nothing to invite us that 
may lessen the iniquity, for which we cannot pre- 
tend temptation, nor allege infirmity, but it begins 
by recklessness and a malicious carelessness, and is 
continued by the strength of habit,and the greatest 
immensity of folly. And I consider that christian 
religion, being so holy an institution, to which we 
are invited by so great promises, in which we are 
instructed by so clear revelations, and to the per- 
formance of our duties compelled by the threatenings 
of a sad and unprofitable eternity, should more than 
sufficiently endear the performance of this duty to 
us. The name of a christian is a high and potent 
antidote against all sin, if we consider aright the 
honour of the name, the undertaking of our cove- 
nant, and the reward of our duty. The Jews eat 
no swine’s flesh, because they are of Moses, and the 
Turks drink no wine, because they are Maho- 
metans; and yet we swear, for all we are chris- 
tians, than which there is not in the world a greater 
conviction of our baseness and irreligion. Is the 
authority of the holy Jesus so despicable? are his 
laws so unreasonable, his rewards so little, his 
threatenings so small, that we must needs, in con- 
tempt of all this, profane the great name of God, 
and trample under foot the laws of Jesus, and cast 
away the hopes of heaven, and enter into security 
to be possessed by hell-torments for swearing, that 
is, for speaking like a fool, without reason, without 
pleasure, without reputation, much to our disesteem, 
much to the trouble of civil and wise persons with 
whom we join in society and intercourse? Cer- 


1 Οὐ γὰρ πίστεως τεκμήριον πολυορκία, ἀλλὰ ἀπιστίας 
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tainly hell will be heated seven times hotter for a 
customary swearer, and every degree of his unrea- 
sonableness will give him a new degree of torment, 
when he shall find himself in flames for being a 
stupid, an atheistical, an irreligious fool. This 
only I desire should be observed, that our blessed 
Master forbids not only swearing by God, but by 
any creature; for every oath by a creature does 
involve and tacitly relate to God. And therefore, 
saith Christ, “Swear not by heaven, for it is the 
throne of God;’’’ and he that sweareth by the 
throne of God, “ sweareth by it, and by him that 
sitteth thereon.” So that it is not a less matter to 
swear by a creature than to swear by God; for a 
creature cannot be the instrument of testimony, 
but as it is a relative to God; and it, by implication, 
calls the God of that creature to witness. So that 
although, in such cases in which it is permitted 
to swear by God, we may, in those cases, express 
our oath in the form of advocating and calling 
the creature; (as did the primitive christians swear- 
ing by the health of their emperor, and as Joseph 
swearing by the life of Pharaoh, and as Elisha swear- 
ing by the life of Elias,‘ and as did St. Paul, protest- 
ing “by the rejoicing he had in Jesus Christ,” ἃ 
and as we, in our forms of swearing in courts of 
judicature, touch the Gospels, saying, So help me 
God, and the contents of this book ;”’ and in a few 
ages lately past, bishops and priests sometimes swore 
upon the cross, sometimes upon the altar, sometimes 
by their holy order;) yet we must remember that 
this, in other words and ceremonies, is but a calling 
God for witness; and he that swears by the cross, 
swears by the holy crucifix, that is, Jesus crucified 
thereon. And these, and the like forms, are, there- 
fore, not to be used in ordinary communication, be- 
cause they relate to God; they are as obligatory as 
the immediate invocation of his holiness and majesty ; 
and it was a Judaical vanity to think swearing by 
creatures was less obliging :* they are just with the 
same restraints made to be religious as the most 
solemn invocation of the holy and reverend name of 
God, lawful or unlawful as the other: unless the 
swearing by a creature come to be spoiled by some 
other intervening circumstance, that is, with a deny- 
ing it to relate to God; for then it becomes super- 
stition as well as profanation, and it gives to a 
creature what is proper to God; or when the creature 
is contemptible, or less than the gravity of the mat- 
ter, as if a man should swear by a fly, or the shadow 
of a tree; or when there is an indecorum in the 
thing, or something that does, at too great distance, 
relate to God: for that which, with greatest vicinity, 
refers to God in several religions, is the best instru- 
ment of an oath, and nearest to God’s honour; as 
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in christianity are the holy sacrament, the cross, the 
altar, and the Gospels; and, therefore, too great a 
distance may be an indecency next to a disparage- 
ment. This only may be added to this considera- 
tion; that although an oath, which is properly call- 
ing God or God’s relative into testimony, is to be 
understood according to the former discourse; yet 
there may be great affirmations or negations re- 
spectively, and confirmed by forms of vehement 
asseveration, such as the customs of a nation or 
consent shall agree upon: and those do, in some 
cases, promote our belief, or confirm our pretensions, 
better than a plain yea or no; because, by such 
consent, the person renders himself infamous if he 
breaks his word or trust. And although this will 
not come under the restraint of Christ’s words, be- 
cause they are not properly oaths, but circumstances 
of earnest affirmation or negation; yet these are 
human attestations, introduced by custom or consent; 
and as they come not under the notion of swearing, 
so they are forms of testimony and collateral en- 
gagement of a more strict truth. 


The Fourth Commandment. 


24. The holy Jesus having specified the great 
commandment of “ loving God with all our heart,” 
in this one instance of hallowing and keeping his 
name sacred, that is, from profane and common talk, 
and less prudent and unnecessary intercourses, in- 
stanced in no other commandment of Moses: but 
having frequent occasion to speak of the sabbath, 
for ever expresses his own dominion over the day, 
and that he had dissolved the bands of Moses in 
this instance; that now we were no more obliged to 
that rest which the Jews religiously observed by pre- 
script of the law;Y and by divers acts against. se- 
curities of the then received practices, did desecrate 
the day, making it a broken yoke, and the first great 
instance of christian liberty. And when the apostle 
gave instructions that ‘no man should judge his 
brother in a holy day, or new moons, or the sabbath- 
days,’”’* he declared all the Judaical feasts to be ob- 
literated by the sponge which Jesus tasted on the 
cross; it was within the manuscript of ordinances, 
and there it was cancelled. And there was nothing 
moral in it, but that we do honour to God for the 
creation, and to that, and all other purposes of re- 
ligion, separate and hallow some portion of our 
time. The primitive church kept both the sabbath 
and the Lord’s day till the time of the Laodicean 
council, about three hundred years after Christ’s 
nativity, and almost in every thing made them equal; 
and, therefore, did not esteem the Lord’s day to be 
substituted in the place of the obliterated sabbath, 
but a feast celebrated by great reason and perpetual 
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consent, without precept or necessary Divine injunc- 
tion. But the liberty of the church was great: 
they found themselves disobliged from that strict 
and necessary rest which was one great part of the 
sabbatic rites, only they were glad of the occasion 
to meet often for offices of religion, and the day 
served well for the gaining and facilitating the con- 
version of the Jews, and for the honourable sepulture 
of the synagogue, it being kept so long, like the 
forty days’ mourning of Israel for the death of their 
father Jacob; but their liberty they improved not 
to license, but as an occasion of more frequent as- 
semblies. And there is something in it for us to 
imitate, even to sanctify the name of God in the 
great work of the creation, reading his praises in 
the book of his creatures, and taking all occasions 
of religious acts and offices, though in none of the 
Jewish circumstances. 

25. Concerning the observation of the Lord’s 
day, which now the church observes, and ever did, 
in remembrance of the resurrection, because it is 
a day of positive and ecclesiastical institution, it is 
fit that the church, who instituted the day, should 
determine the manner of its observation. It was set 
apart in honour of the resurrection; and it were not 
ill if all churches would, into the weekly offices, put 
some memorial of that mystery, that the reason of 
the festival might be remembered with the day, 
and God thanked with the renewing of the offices. 
But because religion was the design of the feast, 
and leisure was necessary for religion, therefore to 
abstain from suits of law and servile works ;# but 
such works as are of necessity and charity, (which, 
to observe, are of themselves a very good religion,) 
is a necessary duty of the day; and to do acts of 
public religion is the other part of it. So much is 
made matter of duty by the intervention of authority : 
and though the church hath made no more prescrip- 
tions in this, and God hath made none at all; yet 
he who keeps the day most strictly, most religious- 
ly, he keeps it best, and most consonant to the 
design of the church, and the ends of religion, and 
the opportunity of the present leisure, and the in- 
terests of his soul. The acts of religion proper for 
the day are prayers and public liturgies, preaching, 
eatechizing, acts of charity, visiting sick persons, 
acts of eucharist to God, of hospitality to our poor 
neighbours, of friendliness and civility to all, recon- 
ciling differences; and after the public assemblies 
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are dissolved, any act of direct religion to God, or of 
ease and remission to servants, or whatsoever else 
is good in manners, or in piety, or in mercy. What 
is said of this great feast of the christians is to be 
understood to have a greater severity and obligation 
in the anniversary of the resurrection, of the ascen- 
sion, of the nativity of our blessed Saviour, and of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit in Pentecost. And 
all days festival to the honour of God, in remem- 
brance of the holy apostles, and martyrs, and de- 
parted saints, as they are with prudence to be chosen 
and retained by the church, so as not to be unne- 
cessary, or burdensome, or useless; so they are to 
be observed by us, as instances of our love of the 
communion of saints, and our thankfulness for the 
blessing and the example. ᾿ 


The Fifth Commandment. 


26. “ Honour thy father and thy mother.” This 
commandment Christ made also to be christian, by 
his frequent repetition and mention of it in his 
sermons and laws, and so ordered it, that it should 
be the band of civil government and society. In 
the decalogue God sets this precept immediately 
after the duties that concern himself, our duty to 
parents being in the confines with our duty to God, 
the parents being, in order of nature, next to God, 
the cause of our being and production, and the great 
almoners of eternity, conveying to us the essences 
of reasonable creatures, and the charities of Heaven. 
And when our blessed Saviour, in a sermon to the 
Pharisees, spake of duty to parents, he rescued it 
from the impediments of a vain tradition, and se- 
cured this duty, though against a pretence of religion 
towards God, telling us that God would not himself 
accept a gift which we took from our parents’ needs. 
This duty to parents is the very firmament and band 
of commonwealths. He that honours his parents 
will also love his brethren, derived from the same 
loins, he will dearly account of all his relatives and 
persons of the same cognation;° and so families 
are united, and of them cities and societies are 
framed. And because parents and patriarchs of 
families and of nations had regal power, they who, 
by any change, succeeded in the care and govern- 
ment of cities and kingdoms, succeeded in the 
power and authority of fathers, and became so, in 
estimate of law and true divinity, to all their people. 
So that the duty here commanded is due to all our 
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fathers in the sense of Scripture and laws, not only 
to our natural, but to our civil fathers, that is, to 
kings and governors. And the Scripture adds, 
mothers; for they also, being instruments of the 
blessing, are the objects of the duty. The duty is, 
‘honour;’’ that is, reverence, and support, if they 
shall need it. And that which our blessed Saviour 
calls, “ not honouring our parents,’’¢ in St. Matthew, 
is called in St. Mark, “ doing nothing for them;’’¢ 
and honour is expounded by St. Paul,! to be “ main- 
tenance,” as well as “ reverence.” Then we honour 
our parents, if with great readiness we minister to 
their necessities, and communicate our estate, and 
attend them in sicknesses, and supply their wants, 
and, as much as lies in us, give them support, who 
gave us being. 


The Siath Commandment. 


27. “ Thou shalt do no murder.”& So it was 
said to them of old time. He that kills shall be 
guilty of judgment; that is, he is to die by the 
sentence of the judge. To this Christ makes an 
appendix: “ But I say unto you, he that is angry 
with his brother without a cause, shall be in danger 
of the judgment.” This addition of our blessed 
Saviour, as all the other, which are severer explica- 
tions of the law than the Jews admitted, was di- 
rected against the vain and imperfect opinion of the 
lawyers, who thought to be justified by their external 
works; supposing, if they were innocent in matter 
of fact, God would require no more of them than 
man did; and what, by custom or silence of the 
laws, was not punishable by the judge, was harmless 
before God; and this made them to trust in the 
letter, to neglect the duties of repentance, to omit 
asking pardon for their secret irregularities, and the 
obliquities arid aversations of their spirits; and this 
St. Paul also complains of, that, neglecting “ the 
righteousness of God, they sought to establish their 
own,» that is, according to man’s judgment. But 
our blessed Saviour tells them, that such an inno- 
cence is not enough; God requires more than con- 
formity, and observation of the fact, and exterior 
piety, placing justice not in legal innocency, or not 
being condemned in judgment of the law and human 
judicature, but in the righteousness of the spirit 
also: for the first acquits us before man, but by this 
we shall be held upright in judgment before the 
Judge of all the world. And therefore, besides ab- 
stinence from murder or actual wounds, Christ for- 
bids all “ anger without cause against our brother,” 
that is, against any man. 

28. By which not the first motions are forbidden; 
the twinklings of the eye, as the philosophers call 
them, the propassions and sudden and irresistible alter- 
ations ; for it is impossible to prevent them, unless 
we could give ourselves a new nature, any more 
than we can refuse to wink with our eye when a 
sudden blow is offered at it; or refuse to yawn when 
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we see a yawning sleepy person: but by frequent 
and habitual mortification, and by continual watch- 
fulness, and standing in readiness against all inad- 
vertencies, we shall lessen the inclination, and ac- 
count fewer sudden irreptions. A wise and meck 
person should not kindle at all, but after violent and 
great collision; and then, if like a flint he sends a 
spark out, it must as soon be extinguished as it 
shows, and cool as soon as sparkle. but, however, 
the sin is not in the natural disposition. But when 
we entertain it, though it be, as Seneca expresses 
it, “cum voluntate non contumaci,”* without a deter- 
mination of revenge, then it begins to be a sin. 
Every indignation against the person of the man, in 
us is pride and self-love; and towards others ungen- 
tleness, and an immorigerous spirit. Which is to 
be understood, when the cause is not sufficient, or 
when the anger continues longer, or is excessive in 
the degrees of its proportion. 

29. The causes of allowable anger are, when we 
see God dishonoured, or a sin committed, or any 
irregularity, or fault in matter of government; a 
fault against the laws of a family or good manners, 
disobedience or stubbornness: which, in all instances 
where they may be prudently judged such by the 
governor, yet possibly they are not all direct sins 
against God and religion. In such cases we may 
“be angry.” But then we may also sin, if we ex- 
ceed in time, or measure of degree. 

30. The proportion of time St. Paul expresses, 
by “not letting the sun set upon our anger.” 
Leontius Patricius ! was one day extremely and un- 
reasonably angry with John, the patriarch of Alex- 
andria; at evening, the patriarch sent a servant to 
him with this message: “Sir, the sun is set.” 
Upon which Patricius reflecting, and the grace of 
God making the impression deep, visible, and per- 
manent, he threw away his anger, and became 
wholly subject to the counsel and ghostly aids of the 
patriarch. This limit St. Paul borrowed from the 
Psalmist; for that which in the fourth Psalm, verse 
4, we read, “Stand in awe, and sin not,” the Septu- 
agint reads, “ Be angry, but sin not.” And this 
measure is taken from the analogy of the law of the 
Jews, that a malefactor should not hang upon the 
accursed tree after the sun was set: andif the laws 
laid down their just anger against malefactors as 
soon as the sun descended and took off his beams 
from beholding the example; much more is it 
reasonable that a private anger, which is not war- 
ranted by authority, not measured by laws, not ex- 
amined by solemnities of justice, not made reasonable 
by considering the degree of the causes, not made 
charitable by intending the public good, not secured 
from injuriousness by being disinterested, and such 
an anger in which the party is judge, and witness, 
and executioner; it is (I say) but reason such an 
anger should unyoke, and go to bed with the sun, 
since justice and authority laid by the rods and axes 
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as soon as the sun unteamed his chariot. Plutarch 
reports, that the Pythagoreans were strict observers 
of the very letter of this caution ;™ for if anger had 
boiled up to the height of injury or reproach, before 
sunset they would shake hands, salute each other, 
and depart friends; for they were ashamed that the 
same anger, which had disturbed the counsels of the 
day, should also trouble the quiet and dreams of the 
night, lest anger, by mingling with their rest and 
nightly fancies, should grow natural and habitual. 
Well, anger must last no longer; but neither may a 
christian’s anger last so long; for if his anger last a 
whole day, it will certainly, before night, sour into a 
crime. A man’s anger is like the spleen; at the 
first it is natural, but in its excess and distemper it 
swells into a disease ; and, therefore, although to be 
angry at the presence of certain objects is natural, 
and therefore is indifferent, because he that is an 
essential enemy to sin never made sin essential to a 
man; yet, unless it be also transient, and pass off at 


the command of reason and religion, it quickly 


becomes criminal. The meaning is, that it be no 
more but a transient passion, not permanent at all ; 
but that the anger against the man pass into indig- 
nation against the crime, and pity of the person, till 
the pity grows up into endeavours to help him. For 
an angry, violent, and disturbed man, is like that 
white bramble of Judea, of which Josephus reports, 
that it is set on fire by impetuous winds, and con- 
sumes itself, and burns the neighbour-plants. And 
the evil effects" of a violent and passionate anger 
are so great, so dangerous, so known to all the 
world, that the very consideration of them is the 
best argument in the world to dispute against it ; 
families and kingdoms have suffered horrid calami- 
ties; and whatsoever is violent in art or nature, 
hath been made the instrument of sadness, in the 
hands of anger. 

91. The measure of the degree is to be esti- 
mated by human prudence, that it exceed not the 
value of the cause, nor the proportion of other cir- 
cumstances, and that it cause no eruption into in- 
discretions or indecencies. For, therefore, Moses’s 
anger, though for God and religion, was reproved, 
because it went forth into aviolent and troubled ex- 
pression, and showed the degree to be inordinate. 
For it is in this passion as in hghtning, which if it 
only breaks the cloud and makes a noise, shows a 
tempest and disturbance in nature, but the hurt is 
none; but if it seizes upon a man, or dwells upon 
a house, or breaks a tree, it becomes a judgment 
and a curse. And as the one is a mischief in 
chance and accident, so the other is in morality 
and choice: if it passes from passion into action, 
from a transient violence to a permanent injury, if 
it abides, it scorches the garment or burns the 
body; and there is no way to make it innocent, 
but to remove and extinguish it; and, while it re- 
mains, to tie the hands, and pare the nails, and 
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muzzle it, that it may neither scratch, nor bite, nor 
talk. An anger in God’s cause may become unhal- 
lowed, if it sees the sun rise and set: and an anger 
ja the cause of a man is innocent, according to the 
degrees of its suddenness and discontinuance ; for, 
by its quickness and volatile motion it shows, that 
it was, 1. unavoidable in its production; or, 2. 
that it was harmless in the event; or, 3. quickly 
suppressed: according to which several cases, anger 
is either, 1. natural; or, 2. excusable; or, 3. the 
matter of a virtue. 

32. The vulgar Latin Bible, in this precept of 
our blessed Saviour, reads not the appendix, “ with- 
out a cause,’ but indefinitely, “ he that is angry 
with his brother ;” and St. Jerome affirms, that the 
clause, “ without a cause,” is not to be found in the 
true Greek copies: upon supposition of which, be- 
cause it is not to be imagined that all anger, in all 
causes and in all degrees, is simply unlawful; and 
St. Paul distinguishes being angry from commit- 
ting a sin, “ Be angry, but sin ποῖ; these words 
are left to signify such an anger as is the crime of 
homicide in the heart, like the secret lusting called 
by Christ “ adultery in the heart; and so here is 
forbidden, not only the outward act, but the inward 
inclinations to murder, that is, an anger® with deli- 
beration and purpose of revenge; this being expli- 
cative and additional to the precept forbidding mur- 
der: which also our blessed Saviour seems to have 
intended, by threatening the same penalty to this 
anger or spiritual homicide which the law inflicted 
upon the actual and external; that is, judgment or 
condemnation. And because this prohibition of 
anger is an explication and more severe commen- 
tary upon the sixth commandment, it is more than 
probable that this anger, to which condemnation is 
threatened, is such an anger as hath entertained 
something of mischief in the spirit. And this 
agrees well enough with the former interpretation, 
save that it affirms no degree of anger to be cri- 
minal, as to the height of condemnation, unless it 
be with a thought of violence or desires of re- 
venge; the other degrees receiving their heighten- 
ings and declensions, as they keep their distance or 
approach to this. And besides, by not limiting or 
giving caution concerning the cause, it restrains the 
malice only, or the degree; but it permits other 
causes of anger to be innocent besides those spi- 
ritual and moral, of the interests of God’s glory 
and religion. But this is also true, whichsoever of 
the readings be retained. For the irascible faculty, 
having in nature an object proper to its constitution 
and natural design, if our anger be commenced 
upon an object naturally troublesome, the anger is 
very natural, and no where said to be irregular. 
And he who is angry with a servant’s unwariness 
or inadvertency, or the remissness of a child’s 
spirit and application to his studies, or on any sud- 
den displeasure, is not in any sense guilty of pre- 
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varicating the sixth commandment, unless, besides 
the object, he adds an inequality of degree, or un- 
handsome circumstance or adjunct. And, possibly, 
it is not in the nature of man to be strict in dis- 
cipline, if the prohibitions of anger be confined 
only to causes of religion:? and it were hard that 
such an anger, which is innocent in all effects, and 
a good instrument of government, should become 
criminal and damnable; because some instances of 
displeasure are in actions not certainly and appa- 
rently sinful. So that our blessed Saviour, forbid- 
ding us to be “ angry without a cause,” means such 
causes which are not only irregularities in religion, 
but deflections in manners; and an anger may be 
religious, and political, and economical, according 
as it meets with objects proper to it in several 
kinds. Itis sometimes necessary, that a man carry 
a tempest in his face and a rod in his hand; but 
for ever let him have a smooth mind, or at least 
under command, and within the limits of reason 
and religion; that he may steer securely, and avoid 
the rocks of sin: for then he may reprove a friend 
that did amiss, or chastise an offending son, or cor- 
rect a vicious servant. The sum is this: There are 
no other bounds to hallow, or to allow and legitimate 
anger, but that, 1. The cause be religion, or matter 
of government: 2. That the degree of the anger, 
in prudent accounts, be no bigger than the cause: 
3. That if it goes forth, it be not expressed in any 
action of uncharitableness, or unseasonable violence : 
4. Whether it goes forth or abides at home, it must 
not dwell long any where; nor abide in the form of 
a burning coal, but at the most of a thin flame, 
thence passing into air salutary and gentle, fit to 
breathe, but not to blast. There is this only nicety to 
be observed: that although an anger arising for 
religion, or in the matter of government, cannot in- 
nocently abide long; yet it may abide till it hath 
passed forth into its proper and temperate expres- 
sion, whether of reprehension or chastisement, and 
then it must sit down. But if the anger arises 
from another cause, (provided it be of itself inno- 
cent, not sinful in the object or cause,) the passion 
in its first spring is also innocent, because it is na- 
tural, and on the sudden unavoidable: but this must 
be suppressed within, and is not permitted to ex- 
press itself at all: for in that degree in which it 
goes out of the mouth, or through the eyes, or from 
the hand, in that degree it is violent, ought to be 
corrected and restrained; for so that passion was 
intended to be turned into virtue. For this passion 
is like its natural parent or instrument : and if choler 
keeps in its proper seat, it is an instrument of diges- 
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tion; but if it goes forth into the stranger regions 
of the body, it makes a fever: and this anger, which 
commences upon natural causes, though so far as it is 
natural it must needs be innocent, yet when any con- 
sent of the will comes to it, or that it goes forth in 
any action or voluntary signification, it also becomes 
criminal. Such an anger is only permitted to be 
born and die; but it must never take nourishment, 
or exercise any act of life. 

33. But if that prohibition be indefinite, then it 
is certain, the analogy of the commandment, of 
which this is an explication, refers it to revenge or 
malice: it is an anger that is wrath, an anger of! 
revenge or injury, which is here prohibited. And 
I add this consideration: That since it is certain, 
that Christ intended this for an explication of the 
prohibition of homicide, the clause of “ without 
cause,’4 seems less natural and proper. For it 
would intimate, that though anger of revenge is 
forbidden, when it is rash and unreasonable; yet 
that there might be a case of being angry, with a 
purpose of revenge and recompence, and that in 
such a case it is permitted to them, to whom in all 
other it is denied, that is, to private persons; which 
is against the meekness and charity of the gospel. 
More reasonable it is, that as no man might kill his 
brother, in Moses’s law, by his own private authority ; 
so an anger is here forbidden, such an anger which 
no qualification can permit to private persons ; that 
is, an anger with purposes of revenge. 

34. But Christ adds, that a further degree of this 
sin is, when our anger breaks out in contumelies 
and ill language, and receives its increment accord- 
ing to the degree and injury of the reproach. There 
is a homicide in the tongue, as well as in the heart; 
and he that kills a man’s reputation? by calumnies, 
or slander, or open reviling, hath broken this com- 
mandment. But this is not to be understood so, 
but that persons in authority, or friends, * may re- 
prehend a vicious person in language proper to his 
crime, or expressive of his malice or iniquity. 
Christ called Herod, “ fox :” and although St. Mi- 
chael “ brought not a railing accusation” against 
Satan, yet the Scripture calls him “an accuser,” 
and Christ calls him “ the father of lies ;” and St. 
Peter, “a devourer,’” and “a roaring lion;” and 
St. John call Diotrephes, “a lover of pre-eminence,” 
or ambitious. But that which is here forbidden, is 
not a representing the crimes of the man for his 
emendation, or any other charitable or religious end, 
but a reviling him to do him mischief, to murder 
his reputation; which also shows, that whatever is 
here forbidden is, in some sense or other, accounted 
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homicide; the anger in order to reproach, and both 
in order to murder, subject to the same punishment, 
because forbidden in the same period of the law ; 
save only that, according to the degrees of sin, 
Christ proportions several degrees of punishment 
in the other world, which he apportions to the de- 
grees of death which had ever been among the 
Jews, viz. the sword, and stoning to death, which 
were punishments legal and judicial ; and the 
burning infants in the valley of Hinnom, which was 
a barbarous and superstitious custom used formerly 
by their fathers, in imitation of the Pheenician ac- 
cursed rites. 

35. The remedies against anger, which are pre- 
scribed by masters of spiritual life, are partly taken 
from rules of prudence, partly from piety, and more 
precise rules of religion. In prudence: 1. Do not 
easily entertain, or at all encourage, or willingly hear, 
or promptly believe, tale-bearers and reporters of 
other men’s faults: for oftentimes we are set on fire 
by an zgnis fatuus, a false flame, and an empty story. 
2. Live with peaceable people, if thou canst. 3. Be 
not inquisitive into the misdemeanours of others, or 
the reports which are made of you. 4. Find out 
reasons of excuse, to alleviate and lessen the igno- 
rances of a friend, or carelessnesses of a servant. 
Ὁ. Observe what object is aptest to inflame thee, and, 
by special arts of fortification, stop up the avenues 
to that part. If losses, if contempt, if incivilities, 
if slander, still make it the greatest part of your 
employment to subdue the impotency of that pas- 
sion that is more apt to raise tempests. 6. Ex- 
tirpate petty curiosities of apparel, lodging, diet, and 
learn to be indifferent in circumstances; and if you 
be apt to be transported with such little things, do 
some great thing, that shall cut off their frequent 
intervening. 7. Do not multiply secular cares, and 
troublesome negociations, which have variety of 
conversation with several humours of men, and 
accidents of things; but frame to thyself a life, 
simple as thou canst, and free from all affectations. 
8. Sweeten thy temper, and allay the violence of thy 
spirit, with some convenient, natural, temperate, and 
medicinal solaces; for some dispositions we have 
seen inflamed into anger, and often assaulted by 
peevishness, through immoderate fasting and incon- 
venient austerities. 9. A gentle answer is an ex- 
cellent remora to the progresses of anger, whether 
in thyself or others. For anger is like the waves 
of a troubled sea; when it is corrected with a soft 
reply, as with a little strand, it retires, and leaves 
nothing behind it but froth and shells ; no permanent 
mischief. 10. Silence is an excellent art: and 
that was the advice which St. Isaac," an old reli- 
gious person in the primitive church, is reported to 
have followed; to suppress his anger within his 
breast, and use what means he could there to 
strangle it, but never permitting it to go forth in 
language. Anger and lust being like fire, which if 
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you enclose, suffering it to have no emission, it 
perishes and dies; but give it the smallest vent, and 
it rages to a consumption of all it reaches. And 
this advice is coincident with the general rule which 
is prescribed in all temptations, that anger be sup- 
pressed in its cradle and first assaults* 11. Lastly: 
let every man be careful, that in his repentance, or 
in his zeal, or his religion, he be as dispassionate 
and free from anger as possible; lest anger pass 
upon him in a reflex act, which was rejected in the 
direct. Some mortifiers, in their contestation against 
anger, or any evil or troublesome principle, are like 
criers of assizes, who, calling for silence, make the 
greatest noise; they are extremely angry, when 
they are fighting against the habit or violent in- 
clinations to anger. 

36. But, in the way of more strict religion, it is 
advised, 1. That he who would cure his anger should 
pray often. Itis St. Austin’s counsel to the bishop 
Auxilius, that, like the apostles in a storm, we 
should awaken Christ, and call to him for aid, lest 
we shipwreck in so violent passions and impetuous 
disturbances. 2. Propound to thyself the example 
of meek and patient persons; remembering always, 
that there is a family of meek saints, of which 
Moses is the precedent; a family of patient saints, 
under the conduct of Job. Every one in the moun- 
tain of the Lord shall be gathered to his own tribe, 
to his own family, in the great day of jubilee: and 
the angry shall perish with the effects of anger; 
and peevish persons shall be vexed with the dis- 
quietness of an eternal worm, and sting of a vexa- 
tious conscience, if they suffer here the transporta- 
tions and saddest effects of an unmortified, habitual, 
and prevailing anger. 3. Above all things endea- 
vour to be humble, to think of thyself as thou 
deservest, that is, meanly and unworthily; and in 
reason, it is to be presumed, thou wilt be more 
patient of wrong, quiet under affronts and injuries, 
susceptive of inconveniences, and apt to entertain 
all adversities, as instruments of humiliation, de- 
leteries of vice, corrections of indecent passions 
and instruments of virtue. 4. All the reason, and 
all the relations, and all the necessities of mankind, 
are daily arguments against the violences and inor- 
dinations of anger. For he that would not have 
his reason confounded, or his discourse useless, or 
his family be a den of lions; he that would not 
have his marriage a daily duel, or his society trouble- 
some, or his friendship formidable, or his feasts 
bitter; he that delights not to have his discipline 
cruel, or his government tyrannical, or his disputa- 
tions violent, or his civilities unmannerly; or his 
charity be a rudeness, or himself brutish as a bear, 
or peevish as a fly, or miserable upon every acci- 
dent, and in all the changes of his life, must mortify 
his anger. For it concerns us as much as peace, 
and wisdom, and nobleness, and charity, and felicity 
are worth, to be at peace in ow’ breasts, and to be 
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pleased with all God’s providence, and to be in 
charity with every thing, and with every man. 


The Seventh Commandment. 


37. “ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” These 
two commandments are immediate to each other, 
and of the greatest cognation; for anger and lust 
work upon one subject; and the same fervours of 
blood which make men revengeful, will also make 
men unchaste.y But the prohibition is repeated in 
the words of the old commandment: so “ it was 
said to them of old;’’ which was not only a prohi- 
bition of the violation of the rights of marriage, but 
was, even among the Jews, extended to signify all 
mixture of sexes not matrimonial. For adultery, in 
Scripture, is sometimes used to signify fornication, 
and fornication for adultery; as it is expressed in 
the permissions of divorce, in the case of fornica- 
tion: and by Moses’s law, fornication also was for- 
bidden; and it was hated also, and reproved, in the 
natural. But it is very probable, that this precept 
was restrained only to the instance of adultery in 
the proper sense, that is, violation of marriage; for 
Moses did, in other annexes of the law, forbid for- 
nication. And as a blow or wound was not esteemed, 
in Moses’s law, a breach of the sixth command- 
ment; so neither was any thing but adultery esteem- 
ed a violation of the seventh, by very many of their 
own doctors: of which I reckon this a sufficient 
probation, because they permitted stranger virgins 
and captives to fornicate; only they believed it sin- 
ful in the Hebrew maidens. And when two harlots 
pleaded before Solomon for the bastard child, he 
gave sentence of their question, but nothing of their 
crime. Strangers,* with the Hebrews, signified, 
many times, harlots; because they were permitted 
to be such, and were entertained to such purposes. 
But these were the licenses of a looser interpreta- 
tion; God having, to all nations, given sufficient 
testimony of his detestation of all concubinate not 
hallowed by marriage: of which, among the nations, 
there was abundant testimony; in that the harlots 
were not permitted to abide in the cities, and wore 
veils, in testimony of their shame and habitual in- 
decencies ; which we observe in the story of Thamar,* 
and also in Chrysippus. And, although it passed 
without punishment, yet never without shame, and 
a note of turpitude. And the abstinence from for- 
nication was one of the precepts of Noah, to which 
the Jews obliged the stranger-proselytes, who were 
only proselytes of the house: and the apostles en- 
force it upon the gentiles, in their first decree at 
Jerusalem, as renewing an old stock of precepts and 
obligations, in which all the converted and religious 
gentiles did communicate with the Jews. 
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38. To this Christ added, that the eyes must not 
be adulterous; his disciples must not only abstain 
from the act of unlawful concubinate, but from the 
impurer intuition of a wife of another man: so, 
according to the design of his whole sermon, op- 
posing the righteousness of the Spirit to that of the 
law, or of works, in which the Jews confided. 
Christians must have chaste desires, not indulging 
to themselves a liberty of looser thoughts; keep- 
ing the threshold of their temples pure, that the 
Holy Ghost may observe nothing unclean in the 
entry of his habitation. For he that lusts after a 
woman wants nothing to the consummation of the 
act but some convenient circumstances; which, 
because they are not in our power, the act is im- 
peded, but nothing of the malice abated. But so 
severe in this was our blessed Master, that he com- 
manded us rather to “ put our eyes out,’ than to 
suffer them to become an offence to us, that is, an 
inlet of sin, or an invitation or transmission of im- 
purity: by “ putting our eyes out,” meaning the 
extinction of all incentives of lust, the rejection of 
all opportunities and occasions, the quitting all con- 
ditions of advantage which ministers fuel to this 
hell-fire. And by this severity we must understand 
all beginnings, temptations, likenesses, and insinua- 
tions and minutes of lust and impurity, to be for- 
bidden to christians; such as are all morose delec- 
tations in vanity, wanton words, gestures, balls, 
revellings, wanton diet, garish and lascivious dress- 
ings and trimmings of the body, looser banquetings : 
all “ making provisions for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts of it,” all lust of concupiscence, and all “ lust 
of the eye,” and all lust of the hand, unclean con- 
tracts, are to be rescinded, all lust of the tongue and 
palate, all surfeiting and drunkenness: for it is 
impossible to keep the spirit pure, if it be exposed 
to all the entertainment of enemies. And if Christ 
forbade the wanton eye, and placed it under the 
prohibition of adultery, it is certain, whatsoever 
ministers to that vice, and invites to it, is within the 
same restraint; it is the eye, or the hand, or the 
foot, that is to be cut off. To this commandment 
fastings and severe abstinences are apt to be re- 
duced, as being the proper abscission of the instru- 
ments and temptations of lust, to which Christ 
invites by the mixed proposition of threatening and 
reward; for “ better it is to go to heaven with but 
one eye, or one foot,’ that is, with a body half 
nourished, than with full meals and an active lust 
to ““ enter into hell.’”? And in this our blessed Lord 
is a Physician rather than a Lawgiver: for absti- 
nence from all impure concubinate, and morose 
delectations so much as in thought, being the com- 
mandment of God; that Christ bids us retrench the 
occasions and insinuations of lust, it is a facilitating 
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the duty, not a new severity, but a security and 
caution of prudence. 


The Eighth Commandmeni. 


39. “ Thou shalt not steal.” To this precept 
Christ added nothing; because God had already, in 
the decalogue, fortified this precept with a restraint 
upon the desires.© For the tenth commandment 
forbids all coveting of our neighbour’s goods:4 for 
the wife there reckoned, and forbidden to be desired 
from another man, is not a restraint of libidinous 
appetite, but of the covetous; it being accounted 
part of wealth to have a numerous family, many 
wives, and many servants: and this also God, by 
the prophet Nathan, upbraided to David, as an in- 
stance of David’s wealth and God’s liberality. But 
yet this commandment Christ adopted into his law, 
it being prohibited by the natural law, or the law 
of right reason, commonwealths not being able to 
subsist without distinction of dominion, nor industry 
to be encouraged but by propriety, nor families to 
be maintained but by defence of just rights and 
truly purchased possessions. And this prohibition 
extends to all injustice, whether done by force or 
fraud; whether it be by ablation, or prevention, or 
detaining of rights; any thing in which injury is 
done, directly or obliquely, to our neighbour’s for- 
tune.® 


The Ninth Commandment. 


40. “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” That 
is, thou shalt not answer in judgment against thy 
neighbour falsely:' which testimony, in the law, 
was given solemnly and by oath, invoking the 
name of God. “I adjure thee by God that thou 
tell us whether thou be the Christ,’ said the high 
priest to the blessed Jesus, that is, speak upon thy 
oath; and then he told them fully, though they 
. made it the pretence of murdering him, and he 
knew they would do so. Confessing and witness- 
ing truth is giving glory to God: but false witness 
is high injustice, it is humanity and treason against 
the quietness, or life, or possession of a just per- 
son; it is initself irregular and unreasonable, and, 
therefore, is so forbidden to christians, not only as 
it is unjust, but as it is false. For a lie in com- 
munication and private converse is also forbidden, 
as well as unjust testimony ;§ “Let every man 
speak truth with his neighbour,”’® that is, in pri- 
vate society: and whether a lie be in jest or earnest, 
when the purpose is to deceive and abuse, though 
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in the smallest instance, it is in that degree cri- 
minal as it is injurious.' I find not the same 
affirmed in every deception of our neighbours, 
wherein no man is injured, and some are benefited ; 
the error of the affirmation being nothing but a 
natural irregularity, nothing malicious, but very cha- 
ritable. I find no severity superadded by Christ 
to this commandment, prohibiting such discourse, 
which, without injury to any man, deceives a man 
into piety or safety. But this is to be extended no 
farther: in all things else we must be severe in our 
discourses, and “neither lie in a great matter nor 
a small, for the custom thereof is not good,” saith 
the son of Sirach. I could add, concerning this 
precept, that Christ, having left it in that condition 
he found it in the decalogue, without any change 
or alteration of circumstance, we are commanded to 
give true testimony in judgment; which, because 
it was under an oath, there lies upon us no proht- 
bition, but a severity of injunction, to swear truth 
in judgment when we are required. The securing 
of testimonies was by the sanctity of an oath, and 
this remains unaltered in christianity. 


The Tenth Commandment. 


41. “Thou shalt not covet.” This command- 
ment we find no where repeated in the gospel by 
our blessed Saviour; but it is inserted in the repe- 
tition of the second table, which St. Paul mention- 
ed to the Romans: for it was so abundantly ex- 
pressed in the enclosures of other precepts,* and 
the whole design of Christ’s doctrines, that it was 
less needful specially to express that which is every 
where affixed to many precepts evangelical. Par- 
ticularly it is inherent in the first beatitude, “‘ Bless- 
ed are the poor in spirit;” and it means, that we 
should not wish our neighbour’s goods with a deli- 
berate entertained desire, but that, upon the com- 
mencement of the motion, it be disbanded instantly : 
for he that does not at the first address and incite- 
ment of the passion suppress it, he hath given it 
that entertainment which, in every period of stay- 
ing, is a degree of morose delectation in the appe- 
tite. And to this I find not Christ added any 
thing; for the law itself, forbidding to entertain the 
desire, hath commanded the instant and present 
suppression; they are the same thing, and cannot 
reasonably be distinguished. Now that Christ, in 
the instance of adultery, hath commanded to ab- 
stain also from occasions and accesses towards the 
lust, in this is not the same severity; because the 


Τοῦ δὲ τ’ ἀμαυροτέρη γενεὴ μετόπισθε λέλειπται. 
ESIOD, lib. 1. ἼἜργ. 
8 Ani Sera ἐστι μεγάλη ἀρχὴ τῆς ἀρετῆς.-- PIND. 
Wevoos δὲ μισεῖ πᾶς σοφὸς και χρήσιμος. 
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vice of covetousness is not such a wild fire as lust is, 
not inflamed by contact, and neighbourhood of all 
things in the world: every thing may be instru- 
mental to libidinous desires, but to covetous appe- 
tites there are not temptations of so different 
natures. 

42. Concerning the order of these command- 
ments, it is not unusefully observed, that, if we ac- 
count from the first to the last, they are of greatest 
perfection which are last described ; and he who is 
arrived to that severity and dominion of himself, as 
not to desire his neighbour’s goods, is very far from 
actual injury, and so in proportion; it being the 
least degree of religion to confess but one God. 
But, therefore, vices are to take their estimate in 
the contrary order: he that prevaricates the first 
commandment is the greatest sinner in the world; 
and the least is he that only covets without any 
actual injustice. And there is no variety or objec- 
tion in this, unless it be altered by the accidental 
difference of degrees; but in the kinds of sin the 
rule is true: this only, the sixth and seventh are 
otherwise in the Hebrew Bibles than ours, and in 
the Greek otherwise in Exodus than in Deuteronomy ; 
and, by this rule, it is a greater sin to commit adul- 
tery than to kill; concerning which we have no 
certainty, save that St. Paul, in one respect, makes 
the sin of uncleanness the greatest of any sin, whose 
scene lies in the body: ‘Every sin is without the 
body, but he that commits fornication sins against 
his own body.” 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal Jesus, Wisdom of thy Father, thou light 
of Jews and gentiles, and the great Master of the 
world, who, by thy holy sermons and clearest reve- 
lations of the mysteries of thy Father’s kingdom, 
didst invite all the world to great degrees of jus- 
tice, purity, and sanctity, and instruct us all in a 
holy institution, give us understanding of thy 
laws; that, the light of thy celestial doctrine illu- 
minating our darknesses, and making bright all 
the recesses of our spirits and understandings, we 
may direct our feet, all the lower man, the af- 
fections of the inferior appetite, to walk in the 
paths of thy commandments. Dearest God, make 
us to live a life of religion and justice, of love and 
duty; that we may adore thy majesty, and rever- 
ence thy name, and love thy mercy, and admire 
thy infinite glories and perfections, and obey thy 
precepts. Make us to love thee for thyself, and 
our neighbours for thee: make us to be all love 
and all duty: that we may adorn the gospel of 
thee, our Lord, walking worthy of our vocation ; 
that as thou hast called us to be thy disciples, so 


_ > Plutarchus tamen multa preclara dicit de charitate erga 
inimicos. “ Simplicitati et magnanimitati atque bonitati plus 
loci hic est quam in amicitiis. Oblata occasione ulciscendi 
Inimicum, eum missum facere zquanimitatis est. Qui verd 
miseratur inimicum afflictum, et opem fert indigenti, et filiis 
ejus ac familiz adverso ipsorum tempore operam suam studi- 
umque defert, hunc quinon amat, huic pectus atrum est atque 
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we may walk therein, doing the work of faithful 
servants, and may receive the adoption of sons, 
and the gift of eternal glory, which thou hast re- 
served for all the disciples of thy holy institu- 
tion. Make all the world obey thee as a Prophet; 
that, being redeemed and purified by thee our 
High Priest, all may reign with thee, our King, 
in thy eternal kingdom, O eternal Jesus, Wisdom 
of thy Father. Amen. 


OF THE THREE ADDITIONAL PRECEPTS 
WHICH CHRIST SUPERINDUCED, AND MADE 
PARTS OF THE CHRISTIAN LAW. 


DISCOURSE XI. 


Of Charity, with its Parts, Forgiving, Giving, not 
Judging. 


OF FORGIVENESS.—PART I. 


1. Tue holy Jesus coming to reconcile all the 
world to God, would reconcile all the parts of the 
world one with another, that they may rejoice in 
their common band and their common salvation. 
The first instance of charity forbade to christians all 
revenge of injuries; which was a perfection and en- 
dearment of duty beyond what either most of the old 
philosophers," or the laws of the nations, or of Moses, 
ever practised or enjoined. For revenge was 
esteemed to unhallowed, unchristian natures, as sweet 
as life, a satisfaction of injuries, and the only cure of 
maladies and affronts. Only laws of the wisest 
comm6nwealths commanded that revenge should be 
taken by the judge; a few cases being excepted, in 
which, by sentence of the law, the injured person, or 
his nearest relative, might be the executioner of the 
vengeance: as among the Jews, in the case of 
murder; among the Romans, in the case of an 
adulteress, ora ravished daughter, the father might 
kill the adulteress or the ravisher. In other things 
the judge only was to be the avenger. But Christ 
commanded his disciples, rather than to take re- 
venge, to expose themselves to a second injury, 
rather “ offer the other cheek,” than be avenged for 
a blow on this; “for vengeance belongs to God,” 
and he will retaliate: and to that “ wrath we must 
give place,” saith St. Paul ;> that is, ‘in well-doing” 
and evil-suffering “ commit ourselves to his righteous 
judgment,” leaving room for his execution, who will 
certainly do it, if we snatch not the sword from his 
arm. 

2. But some observe, that our blessed Saviour in- 
stanced but in smaller injuries: he that bade us 
suffer a blow on the cheek, did not oblige us tamely 


Et Cicero dixit Cesari ; Pompeii statuas restituendo, tuas 
defixisti. 

Justitie primum munus est, ut ne cui noceas, nisi lacessitus 
injuria.—Cic. de Offic. 

Exod. xxi. 23. Levit. xxiv. 20. Deut. xix. 21. 

Idcirco judiciorum vigor, jurisque publici tutela videtur in 
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to be sacrificed; he that enjoined us to put up the 
loss of our coat and cloak, did not signify his 
pleasure to be, that we should suffer our family to be 
turned out of doors, and our whole estate aliened and 
cancelled, especially we being otherwise obliged to 
provide for them under the pain of the curse of infi- 
delity. And indeed there is much reason our de- 
fences may be extended, when the injuries are too 
great for our sufferance, or that our defence bring no 
greater damage to the other than we divert from 
ourselves. But our blessed Saviour’s prohibition is 
instanced in such small particulars, which are no 
limitations of the general precept, but particulars of 
common consideration. ‘“ But I say unto you, resist 
not evil:”’¢ so our English Testament reads it; but 
the word signifies “avenge not evil;” and it binds 
us to this only, that we be not avengers of the wrong, 
but rather suffer twice than once to be avenged. 
He thatis struck on the face may run away, or may 
divert the blow, or bind the hand of hisenemy ; and 
he whose coat is snatched away, may take it again, 
if without injury to the other we may do it. We 
are sometimes bound to “resist evil :” every clearing 
of our innocence, refuting of calumnies, quitting our- 
selves of reproach, is a resisting evil; but such which 


is hallowed to us bythe example of our Lord himself: 


and his apostles. But this precept is clearly ex- 
pounded by St. Paul: “ Render not evil for evil ;’’4 
that is, be not revenged. You may either secure or 
restore yourselves to the condition of your own pos- 
sessions or fame, or preserve your life, provided that 
no evil be returned to him that offers the injury. 
For so sacred are the laws of Christ, so holy and 
great is his example, so much hath he endeared us 
who were his enemies, and so frequently and severely 
hath he preached and enjoined forgiveness, that he 
who knows not to forgive, knows not to be like a 
christian, and a disciple of so gentle a Master. 

3. So that the smallness or greatness of the in- 
stance alters not the case in this duty: inthe greatest 
matters we are permitted only to an innocent defence, 
in the smallest we may do so too: I may as well 
hold my coat fast as my gold, and I may as well hide 
my goods as run away, and that is a defence ; and 
if my life be in danger, I must do no more but de- 
fend myself; save only that defence, in case of life, 
is of a larger signification than in case of goods. I 
may wound my enemy, if I cannot else be safe; I 
may disarm him, or in any sense disable him; and 
this is extended even to a liberty to kill him, if my 
defence necessarily stands upon so hard conditions : 
for although I must not give him a wound fora 
wound,° because that cannot cure me, but is certainly 
revenge; yet when my life cannot be otherwise safe 
than by killing him, I have used that liberty which 
nature hath permitted me, and Christ hath not for- 
bidden, who only interdicted revenge, and forbade 
no defence which is charitable and necessary, and not 
blended with malice and anger. And it is as much 
charity to preserve myself as him, when I fear to die. 


© Μὴ ἀντιστῆναι τῷ πονηρῳ sumitur sensu generali pro 
omni retaliatione. 
f Tom, sis Ly, 
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4. But although we find this no where forbidden, 
yet it is very consonant to the excellent mercy of the 
gospel, and greatly laudable, if we choose rather 
to lose our life, in imitation of Christ, than save it 
by the loss of another’s, in pursuance of the per- 
missions of nature. When nature only gives leave, 
and no lawgiver gives command to defend our lives, 
and the excellence of christianity highly commends 
dying for our enemies, and propounds to our imita- 
tion the greatest example that ever could be in the 
world; it is a very great imperfection, if we choose 
not. rather to obey an insinuation of the holy Jesus, 
than with greediness and appetite pursue the bare 
permissions of nature. But in this we have no 
necessity. Only this isto be read with two cautions : 
1. So long as the assaulted person is in actual 
danger, he must use all arts and subterfuges which 
his wit or danger can supply him with, as, passive 
defence, flight, arts of diversion, entreaties, soft and 
gentle answers, or whatsoever is in its kind innocent, 
to prevent his sin and my danger; that when he is 
forced to his last defence, it may be certain he hath 
nothing of revenge mingled in so sad a remedy. 
2. That this be not understood to be a permission to 
defend our lives against an angry and unjust prince: ἷ 
for if my lawful prince should attempt my life with 
rage, or with the abused solemnities of law; in the 
first case the sacredness of his person, in the second, 
the reverence and religion of authority, are his de- 
fensatives, and immure him, and bind my hands, that 
I must not lift them up, but to Heaven, for my own 
defence and his pardon. 

5. But the vain pretences of vainer persons have 
here made a question where there is no scruple ; 
and if I may defend my life with the sword, or with 
any thing which nature and the laws forbid not, why 
not also mine honour, which is as dear as life, which 
makes my life without contempt, useful to my friend, 
and comfortable to myself? For to be reputed a 
coward, a baffled person, and one that will take 
affronts, is to be miserable and scorned, and to invite 
all insolent persons to do me injuries. May I not 
be permitted to fight for mine honour, and to wipe 
off the stains of my reputation? Honour is dear 
as life, and sometimes dearer. To this I have many 
things to say. For that which men in this question 
call honour, is nothing but a reputation amongst 
persons vain, unchristian in their deportment, empty 
and ignorant souls, who count that the standard of 
honour which is the instrument of reprobation; as 
if to be a gentleman were to be no christian. They 
that have built their reputation upon such societies, 
must take new estimates of it, according as the 
wine, or fancy, or custom, or some great fighting 
person shall determine it; and whatsoever invites a 
quarrel is a rule of honour. But then it is a sad 
consideration to remember, that it is accounted 
honour not to recede from any thing we have said 
or done: it is honour not to take the lie, in the 
mean time it is not dishonourable to lie indeed, but to 


e Succurram perituro, sed ut ipse non peream ; Nisi si 
futurus ero magni hominis aut magne rei merces.—SEN, _ 
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be told so; and not to kill him that says it, and 
venture my life and his too, that is a forfeiture of 
reputation. A mistress’s favour, in idle discourse, 
a jest, a jealousy, a health, a gaiety, any thing must 
engage two lives in hazard, and two souls in ruin; 
or else they are dishonoured. Asif a life, which is 
so dear to a man’s self, which ought to be dear 
to others, which all laws, and wise princes, and 
states, have secured by the circumvallation of laws 
and penalties, which nothing but heaven can recom- 
pense for the loss of, which is the breath of God, 
which to preserve Christ died, the Son of God died ; 
as if this were so contemptible a thing, that it must 
be ventured for satisfaction of a vicious person, or 
a vain custom, or such a folly which a wise and a 
severe person had rather die than be guilty of. 
Honour is from him that honours; now certainly 
God and the king are the fountains of honour; 
right reason and religion, the Scripture and the laws, 
are the best rules of estimating honour: and if we 
offer to account our honours by the senseless and 
illiterate discourses of vain and vicious persons, our 
honour can be no greater than the fountain from 
whence it is derivative ; and at this rate Harpaste, 
Seneca’s wife’s fool, might have declared Thersites 
an honourable person, and every bold gladiator in a 
Roman theatre, or a fighting rebel among the 
slaves of Sparta, or a trooper of Spartacus’s guard, 
might have stood upon their honour upon equal and 
as fair a challenge. Certainly there is no greater 
honour than to be like the holy Jesus; and he is 
delectable in the eyes of God, and so are all his 
relatives and followers, by participation of his hon- 
our; and nothing can be more honourable than to 
do wise and excellent actions, according to the ac- 
count of Divine and human laws: and if either 
God or the king can derive honour upon their sub- 
jects, then whatsoever is contrary to that which 
they honour must needs be base, dishonourable, and 
inglorious. 

6. But if we be troubled for fear of new and 
succeeding injuries, and will needs fight, and, as 
much as lies in us, kill our brother to prevent an 
injury,’ nothing can be more unworthy of a chris- 
tian, nothing can be more inhuman. Cato, plead- 
ing in the Roman senate in the behalf of the Rho- 
dian ambassadors, who came to beg peace of the 
commonwealth, which had entertained an anger 
and some thoughts of war against them, upon pre- 
tence that the Rhodians would war with them when 
they durst, discoursed severely and prudently against 
such unreasonable purposes. And the life of men, 
and the interests of states, is not like the trade of 
fencers, whose lot is to conquer if they strike first, 
to die if they be prevented: man’s life is not estab- 
lished upon so unequal and unreasonable necessi- 
ties, that either we must first do an injury, or else it 
is certain we must receive a mischief. God’s pro-- 
vidence and care, in his government of the world, is 
more vigilant and merciful; and he protects per- 
sons innocent and just in all cases, except when he 
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means to make an injury the instrument of a grace, 
or a violent death to be the gate of glory. It was 
not ill answered of Merope to king Polyphontes, 
who therefore killed his brother, because he had 
entertained a purpose to have killed him: “ You 
should only have done the same injury to him which 
he did to you; you should still have had a purpose 
to kill him :” for his injustice went no farther; and 
it is hard to requite ill and uncertain purposes with 
actual murder, especially when we are as much 
secured by the power of laws, as the whole common- 
wealth is, in all its greatest interests. And, there- 
fore, for christians to kill a man to prevent being 
baffled or despised, is to use an extreme desperate 
remedy, infinitely painful and deadly, to prevent a 
little griping in the belly, foreseen as possible to 
happen, it may be, three years after. But besides, 
this objection supposes a disease almost as earnestly 
to be cured as this of the main question; for it 
represents a man keeping company with lewd and 
debauched persons, spending his time in vanity, 
drunken societies, or engaged in lust, or placing his 
scene amongst persons apt to do affronts and un- 
worthy misdemeanours; and indeed an affront, an 
injury, a blow, or a loud disgrace, is not the con- 
sequent of not fighting, but a punishment for en- 
gaging in loose, baser, and vicious company. If 
the gallants of the age would find an honest and a 
noble employment, or would be delicate in the 
choice of their friends and company, or would be 
severe in taking accounts of themselves and of their 
time, would live as becomes persons wise and inno- 
cent, that is, like christians, they would soon per- 
ceive themselves removed far from injuries, and yet 
farther from trouble, when such levities of mis- 
chance or folly should intervene. But suppose a 
man affronted or disgraced, it is considerable whe- 
ther the man deserved it or not. If he did, let him 
entertain it for his punishment, and use it for an 
instrument of correction and humility; if he did 
not, as an instrument of fortitude and despite of 
lower things. But to venture lives to abolish a past 
act, is madness, unless in both those lives there was 
not good enough to be esteemed greater, and of 
better value, than the light affront had in it of 
misery and trouble. Certainly those persons are 
very unfortunate, in whose lives much more pleasure 
is not than there is mischief in a light blow, or a 
lighter affront, from a vain or an angry person. But 
suppose there were not, yet how can fighting or kill- 
ing my adversary wipe off my aspersion, or take off 
my blow, or prove that I did not lie? For it is but 
an ill argument to say, If I dare kill him, then I 
did not lie; or if I dare fight, then he struck me 
not; or if I dare venture damnation, then I am an 
honourable person. And yet further, who gave me 
power over my own life, or over the life of another, 
that I shall venture my own, and offer to take his? 
Godand God’s vicegerent only are the lords of lives ; 
who made us judges, and princes, or gods? and if 
we be not such, we are murderers and villains. 


nium periculo potest, ut eum jure potuerit occidere, ἃ quo 
metuisse se dicat, ne ipse posteriiis occideretur ?—CIcEROo, 


When Moses would have parted the duellists that 
fought in Egypt, the injurious person asked him, 
“Who made thee a judge or ruler over us? wilt 
thou kill me, as thou didst the Egyptian yesterday ὃ" 
meaning, he had no power to kill, none to judge of 
life and death, unless he had been made a ruler. 
Yea, but flesh and blood cannot endure a blow or a 
disgrace. Grant that too; but take this into the 
account, “ Flesh and blood shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” And yet, besides this, those 
persons have but a tender stock of reason, and wis- 
dom, and patience, who have not discourse enough 
to make them bear an injury, which the philosophy 
of the gentiles, without the light of christianity, 
taught them to tolerate with so much equanimity 
and dispassionate entertainment. That person is 
not a man, who knows not how to suffer the incon- 
venience of an accident and indiscretion of light 
persons; or if he could not, yet certainly that is a 
mad impatience, when a man, to remedy the pain of 
a drop of scalding water, shall drench himself in 
the liquid flames of pitch and a bituminous bath. 
7. Truth is, to fight a duel is a thing that all 
kingdoms are bound to restrain with highest se- 
verity; it is a consociation of many the worst acts 
that a person ordinarily can be guilty of; it is want 
of charity, of justice, of humility, of trust in God’s 
providence; it is therefore pride, and murder, and 
injustice, and infinite unreasonableness, and nothing 
of a christian, nothing of excuse, nothing of honour 
is in it, if God and wise men be admitted judges of 
the lists. And it would be considered, that every 
one that fights a duel must reckon himself as dead 
or dying (for however any man flatters himself by 
saying he will not kill, if he could avoid it; yet 
rather than be killed he will, and to the danger of 
being killed his own act exposes him): now, is it a 
good posture for a man to die with a sword: in his 
hand, thrust at his brother’s breast, with a purpose, 
either explicit or implicit, to have killed him? Can 
a man die twice, that, in case he miscarries and is 
damned for the first ill dying, he may mend his 
fault, and die better the next time? Can his vain, 
imaginary, and fantastic shadow of reputation, make 
him recompence for the disgrace and confusion of 
face, and pains and herrors of eternity? Is there 
no such thing as forgiving injuries, nothing of the 
discipline of Jesus in our spirits? are we called by 
the name of Christ, and have nothing in us but the 
spirit of Cain, and Nimrod, and Joab? If neither 
reason nor religion can rule us, neither interest nor 
safety can determine us, neither life nor eternity can 
move us, neither God nor wise men be sufficient 
judges of honour to us; then our damnation is just, 
but it is heavy; our fall is certain, but it is cheap, 
base, and inglorious. And let not the vanities, or 
the gallants of the world, slight this friendly moni- 
tion, rejecting it with a scorn, because it is talking 


h Οὗτος κράτιστός ἐστ᾽ ἀνὴρ, 
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like a divine: it were no disparagement if they 
would do so too, and believe accordingly; and they 
would find a better return of honour in the crowns 
of eternity by talking like a divine, than by dying 
like a fool; by living in imitation and obedience to 
the laws of the holy Jesus, than by perishing or 
committing murder, or by attempting it, or by ven- 
turing it, like a weak, impotent, passionate, and 
brutish person. Upon this chapter it is sometimes 
asked, whether a virgin may not kill her ravisher 
to defend her chastity? Concerning which, as we 
have no special and distinct warrant, so there is, in 
reason and analogy of the gospel, much for the 
negative. For since his act alone cannot make her 
criminal, and is no more than a wound in my body, 
or a civil or a natural inconvenience, it is unequal 
to take a life in exchange for a lesser injury, and it 
is worse that I take it myself. Some great exam- 
ples we find in story, and their names are remem- 
bered in honour; but we can make no judgment of 
them, but that their zeal was reprovable for its in- 
temperance, though it had excellency in the matter 
of the passion. 

8. But if we may not secure our honour, or be 
revenged for injuries by the sword, may we not 
crave the justice of the law, and implore the ven- 
geance of the judge, who is appointed “for ven- 
geance against evil doers?” and the judge being 
the king’s officer, and the king God’s vicegerent, it 
is no more than imploring God’s hand; and that is 
“ giving place to wrath,’ which St. Paul speaks of, 
that is, permitting all to the Divine justice. To 
this I answer, that itis not lawful to go to law for 
every occasion or slighter injury, because it is very 
distant from the mercies, forgiveness, and gentle- 
ness of a christian, to contest for trifles;' and it is 
certain that the injuries, or evil, or charges of 
trouble and expense, will be more vexatious and 
afflictive to the person contested, than a small in- 
stance of wrong is to the person injured. And it is 
a great intemperance of anger and impotence of 
spirit, a covetousness and impatience, to appeal to 
the judge for determination concerning a lock of 
camels’ hair, or a goat’s beard; I mean any thing 
that is less than the gravity of laws, or the so- 
lemnity of a court, and that does not outweigh the 
inconveniences of a suit. But this we are to con- 
sider in the expression of our blessed Saviour, “If 
a man will sue thee at the law, and take thy cloak, 
let him have thy coat also.’”* Which words are a 
particular instance in pursuit of the general pre- 
cept, “ Resist not,” or “avenge not, evil.” The 
primitive christians (as it happens in the first fer- 
vours of a discipline) were sometimes severe in ob- 
servation of the letter, not subtly distinguishing 
counsels from precepts, but swallowing all the 
words of Christ without chewing or discrimination. 
They abstained from tribunals,! unless they were 


Inhumanum verbum est, at quidem pro justo receptum, 
ultio; et ἃ contumelié non differt nisi ordine. Qui dolorem 
regerit, tantiim excusatiis peccat.—Seneca, lib. ii. de Ira, 
c. 32. 
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forced thither by persecutors; but went not thither 
to repeat their goods. And if we consider suits of 
law as they are wrapped in circumstances of action 
and practice, with how many subtleties and arts they 
are managed, how pleadings are made mercenary, 
and that it will be hard to find right counsel that 
shall advise you to desist, if your cause be wrong, 
(and therefore there is great reason to distrust every 
question, since, if it be never so wrong, we shall 
meet advocates to encourage us and plead for it,™) 
what danger of miscarriages, of uncharitableness, 
anger, and animosities, what desires to prevail, what 
care and fearfulness of the event, what innumerable 
temptations do intervene, how many sins are secretly 
insinuated in our hearts and actions; if a suit were 
of itself never so lawful, it would concern the duty 
of a christian to avoid it, as he prays against tempt- 
ations, and cuts off the opportunities of a sin. It 
is not lawful for a christian to sue his brother at 
the law, unless he can be patient if he loses, and 
charitable if he be wronged, and can prosecute his 
end without any mixture of covetousness, or desires 
to prevail without envy, or can believe himself 
wrong when his judge says he is, or can submit to 
peace when his just cause is oppressed, and _ reject- 
ed, and condemned, and, without pain or regret, can 
sit down by the loss of his right, and of his pains 
and his money. And if he can do all this, what 
need he go to law? He may with less trouble and 
less danger take the loss singly, and expect God’s 
providence for reparation, than disentitle himself 
to that by his own frowardness, and take the loss 
when it comes laden with many circumstances of 
trouble. 

9. But however by accident it may become un- 
lawful to go to law in a just cause, or in any, yet 
by this precept we are not forbidden. To go to 
law for revenge we are simply forbidden, that is, 
to return evil for evil; and therefore all those suits 
which are for vindictive sentences,” not for repara- 
tive, are directly criminal. To follow a thief to 
death, for spoiling my goods, is extremely unrea- 
sonable and uncharitable; for as there is no pro- 
portion between my goods and his life, (and there- 
fore I demand it to his evil and injury,) so the 
putting him to death repairs not my estate: the 
first makes it in me to be unjust, the latter declares 
me malicious and revengeful. If I demand an eye 
for an eye, his eye extinguished will not enlighten 
mine; and therefore, to prosecute him to such pur- 
poses, is to resist or render evil with evil, directly 
against Christ’s sermon. But if the postulation of 
sentence be in order only to restore myself, we find 
it permitted by St. Paul, who, when for the scandal’s 
sake, he forbade “ going to law before unbelievers,” 
and for the danger and temptation’s sake, and the 
latent irregularity, which is certainly appendant to 
ordinary litigations, he is angry indefinitely with 
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them that go to law; yet he adviseth that christian 
arbitrators be appointed for decision of emergent 
questions. And therefore, when the supreme au- 
thority hath appointed and regularly established an 
arbitrator, the permission is the same. St. Paul? is 
angry, that among christians there should be suits, 
but it is therefore he is chiefly angry, because 
christians do wrong: they who shouldrather suffer 
wrong, yet that they should do it, and defraud their 
brother, which in some sense enforces suits ; that is 
it he highly blames. But when injustice is done, 
and aman is in a considerable degree defrauded, 
then it is permitted to him to repeat his own before 
christian arbitrators, whether chosen by private 
consent or public authority; for that circumstance 
makes no essential alteration in the question: but 
then this must be done with as much simplicity and 
unmingled design as is possible, without any desire of 
rendering evil to the person of the offender, without 
arts of heightening the charge, without prolongation, 
devices, and arts of vexation, without anger and 
animosities ; and then, although accidentally there 
is some appendant charge to the offending person, 
that is not accounted upon the stock of revenge, 
because it was not designed, and is not desired, and 
is cared for to prevent it as much as may be, and 
therefore offer was made of private and unchargeable 
arbitrators; and this being refused, the charge and 
accidental evil, if it be less than the loss of my 
sufferance and injury, must be reckoned to the 
necessities of affairs, and put upon the stock of his 
injustice, and will not affix a guilt upon the actor. 
I say, this is true, when the actor hath used all 
means to accord it without charge, and, when he is 
refused, manages it with as little as he can, and 
when it is nothing of his desire, but something of 
his trouble, that he cannot have his own without 
the lesser accidental evil to the offender, and that. 
the question is great and weighty in his proportion; 
then a suit of law is of itself lawful.P But then let 
it be remembered, how many ways afterwards it may 
become unlawful; and I have no more toadd in this 
article but the saying of the son of Sirach, “ He 
that loves danger shall perish in it.” And certainly 
he had need be an angel that manages a suit inno- 
cently ; and he that hath so excellent a spirit, as 
with innocence to run through the infinite tempta- 
tions of a law-suit, in all probability hath so much 
holiness as to suffer the injury, and so much prudence 
as to avoid the danger: and therefore, nothing but 
a very great defalcation, or ruin of a man’s estate, 
will, from the beginning to the end, justify such a con- 
troversy. When the man is put to it so, that he 
cannot do some other duty without venturing in this, 


then the grace of God is sufficient for him; but he 


that enters lightly shall walk dangerously, and a 
thousand to one but he will fall foully. “It is 
utterly a fault among you,” said St. Paul, “ because 
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ye go to law one with another.”4 It is not always 
a crime, but ever a fault, and an irregularity, a re- 
cession from christian perfection, and an entertaining 
of a danger, which though we escape through, yet 
it was a fault to have entered intoit, when we might 
have avoidedit. And even then whenit is “ lawful” 
for us, it is “not expedient.”* For so the apostle 
sums up his reprehension concerning christians 
going to law: We must “rather take wrong, rather 
suffer ourselves to be defrauded;’?* and when we 
cannot bear the burden of the loss, then, indeed, we 
are permitted to appeal to christian judges; but then 
there are so many cautions to be observed, that, it 
may be, the remedy is worse than the disease. I 
only observe this one thing, that St. Paul permits 
it only in the instance of defraudation, or matter of 
interest; such as are defending of widows, and 
orphans, and churches, which, in estimation of law, 
are, by way of fiction, reckoned to be in pupilage 
and minority ; add also repeating our own interests, 
when our necessities, or the support of our family and 
relatives, requires it: for all these are cases of 
charity or duty respectively. But besides the 
matter of defraudation, we find no instance expressed, 
nor any equality and parallel of reason, to permit 
christians in any case to go to law; because, in 
other things, the sentence is but vindictive, and 
cannot repair us; and therefore demanding justice 
is a rendering evil in the proper matter of revenge. 
Concerning which I know no scruple but in an 
action of scandal and ill report. But because an 
innocent and a holy life will force light out of 
darkness, and humility, and patience, and waiting 
upon God, will bring glory out of shame; I suppose 
he who goes to law to regain his credit, attempts 
the cure by incompetent remedies: if the accusation 
be public, the law will call him to an account, and 
then he is upon his defence, and must acquit himself 
with meekness and sincerity; but this allows not 
him to be the actor, for then it is rather a design of 
revenge than a proper deletery of his disgrace, and 
purgative of the calumny. For if the accusation 
can be proved, it was no calumny; if it be not 
proved, the person is not always innocent, and to 
have been accused leaves something foul in his 
reputation: and therefore, he that by law makes it 
more public, propagates his own disgrace, and sends 
his shame farther than his innocence, and the crime 
will go whither his absolution shall not arrive. 

10. If it be yet further questioned, whether it be 
lawful to pray for a revenge, or a punishment upon 
the offender, (I reckon them all one; he that prays 
for punishment of him that did him personal injury, 
cannot easily be supposed to separate the punishment 
from his own revenge,) I answer, that although 
God be the avenger of all our wrongs, yet it 
were fit for us to have the affections of brethren, not 
the designs and purposes of a judge, but leave them 
to him to whom they are proper. When, in the 
bitterness of soul, an oppressed person curses sadly, 
and prays for vengeance, the calamity of the man 
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and the violence of his enemy hasten a curse, and 
ascertain it. But whatever excuses the greatness 
of the oppression may make, I know not; but the 
bitterness of the spirit, besides that it is pitiable as 
it is a passion, yet it is violent and less christian, 
as it is active and sends forth prayers. Woe is pro- 
nounced “ to them by whom the offence cometh ;” 
yet we must “ beware of offences,”’ because by them 
we are engaged in a sin: and he that prays for a 
revenge hath a revengeful spirit, however it be 
restrained by laws and exterior tendernesses, from 
acting such dire purposes. And he that prays for 
revenge may indeed procure a justice to be done 
upon the injurious person; but oftentimes it hap- 
pens then to fall on him when we least wish it, 
when we also have a conjunct interest in the other’s 
preservation and escape: God so punishing the first 
wrong, that we also may smart for our uncharitable 
wishes. For the ground of all this discourse is, 
that it is part of christian charity to forgive in- 
juries:* which forgiveness of the injury, although 
it may reasonably enough stand with my fair and 
innocent requiring of my own, which goes no farther 
than a fair repetition; yet in no case can it stand 
with the acting and desiring revenge, which also, 
in the formality of revenge, can have no pretence of 
charity, because it is ineffective to my restitution. 
This discourse concerns private persons; whether 
it concern the question of war, and how far, is not 
proper for this consideration. 


OF ALMS.—PART ll. 


1. Bur christian charity hath its effect also in 
benefits as well as gentleness and innocence: “ Give 
to him that asketh, and from him that would borrow 
of thee, turn not thou away. But when thou doest 
thine alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.”* These are the precepts of 
the Lord, for the substance and the manner of alms, 
for the quantity and freeness of the donative, and the 
simplicity of him that gives; to which add those 
other words of his, “ Sell your possessions, and give 
alms.” > This precept, with its circumstances, was 
intended as a defensative against covetousness and 
prodigality, and a suppletory to make up the wants, 
and to make even the breaches, of mankind: in 
which we shall best understand our obligation, if we 
consider in what proportion we must give alms, and 
to what persons, and in what manner. 

2. First: For the quantity, we shall best take an 
estimate of it, if we remember the portion which 
God allows to christians: “ having food and raiment, 
let us be content with 10: © and our blessed Saviour, 
at the latter end of this sermon, stirs us up to con- 
fidence in God, and not to doubt our provisions, by 
telling that God “ feeds the ravens, and clothes the 
lilies, and he will much rather do it to us,” he will 
clothe us and feed us; no more is in the promise, 
no more is in our need: and, therefore, whatsoever 


τ Injuriam qui tulit, oblivisei potest; qui fecit, nunquam. 
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is, beside our needs, natural and personal, that is, 
proportioning our needs to the condition of our life, 
and exigence of our calling, and quality of our per- 
son, all that can be spared from what we modestly 
and temperately spend in our support, and the sup- 
ply of our families, and other necessary incidents, 
all that is to be spent in charity or religion. He 
defrauds the poor of their right, who detains from 
them beyond his own necessary, prudent, and con- 
venient supplies,’ saith St. Hierom: and this is 
intended to be a retrenchment of all vain expenses, 
costly feasts, rich clothes, pompous retinue, and 
such excrescences of expense which, of themselves, 
serve no end of piety or just policy, but, by wise 
and temperate persons, are esteemed unnecessary, 
and without which the dignity and just value of the 
person may still be retained. Whatsoever is vainly 
spent was the portion of the poor;® whatsoever we 
lose in idle gaming, revelling, and wantonness or 
prodigality, was designed, by Christ, to refresh his 
own bowels, to fill the bellies of the poor; whatso- 
ever lies in our repository useless and superfluous, 
all that is the poor man’s inheritance: and certainly 
there is not any greater baseness than to suffer a 
man to perish, or be in extreme want of that which 
God gave me for him, and beyond my own needs. 
It is unthankfulness to God, it is unmercifulness to 
the poor, it is improvidence to ourselves,! it is un- 
faithfulness in the dispensation of the money of 
which God made him but the steward, and his chest 
the bank for the exchange and issuing it to the in- 
digent. And he that is unmerciful and unjust is 
extremely unlike God. But in taking this estimate 
concerning our excrescences, we are to proceed ac- 
cording to the rules of prudence, not making deter- 
minations in grains and scruples, but in the greater 
actions and accountable proportions of our estates. 
And if any man, seeing great necessities of indigent 
and calamitous persons, shall give beyond his 
ability, he had the Philippians for his precedent, 
and he hath God engaged for his payment, and a 
greater share in heaven for his reward. Only this ; 
as we are to provide for ourselves, so also for our 
family, and the relatives of our charge and nearer 
endearments, not only with a provision of the pre- 
sent day’s entertainment, but also for all nearer, 
probable, foreseen, and expected events, such as are 
portions for our children, dowries for our daughters : 
but this must not be extended to care and reserva- 
tions for all possible and far distant events; but 
so much is to be permitted to the Divine provi- 
dence as our present duty gives leave. In which, 
although a prudent guide and a sober reason are to 
make application to practice, yet the rule in general 
is, that by so much we are to relieve the poor, as 
we can deduct from such a portion of good things 
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as God permits us to use for our own support, and 
reasonable and temporal conveniences of our per- 
son and condition; ever remembering, that if we 
increase in our estate, we also should increase in 
charity, that in this also may be verified what is 
written, “He that had much had nothing over, 
and he that had little had no lack.” There is, in 
the quantity of these donatives, some latitude; but 
if we “ sow sparingly,” or if we scatter plentifully, 
so we shall reap; only we must be careful that no 
extreme necessity or biting want lies upon any 
poor man, whom we can relieve, without bringing 
such a want upon ourselves, which is less than the 
permissions of fortune which the mercies of God 
have permitted to us, that is, “food and raiment” 
proper forus. Under “ food and raiment” all the 
necessaries of our life are to be understood: what- 
soever is more than this is counsel and perfection ; 
for which a proportionable reward is deposited in 
the treasures of eternity. 

3. Secondly: If question be made concerning 
the persons, who are to be the object of our alms, 
our rule is plain and easy; for nothing is required 
in the person suscipient and capable of alms, but 
that he be in misery and want, and unable to re- 
lieve himself. This last clause I insert in pursu- 
ance of that caution given to the church of Thes- 
salonica by St. Paul, “If any one will not work, 
neither let him eat;”?» for we must be careful that 
our charity, which is intended to minister to poor 
men’s needs, do not minister to idleness and the 
love of beggary, and a wandering, useless, and un- 
profitable life. But, abating this, there is no other 
consideration that can exempt any needy person 
from participation of your charity; not, though he 
be your enemy; (for that is it which our blessed 
Saviour means in the appendix of this precept, 
“Love your enemies,” that is, according to the ex- 
position of the apostle, “if thine enemy hunger, 
feed him, if he thirst, give him drink ;’’) not, though 
he be an unbeliever; not, though he be a vicions 
person; * provided only that the vice be such to 
which your relief ministers no fuel, and adds no 
flame; and if the mere necessities of his nature 
be supplied, it will be a fair security against the 
danger; but if the vice be in the scene of the body, 
all freer comforts are to be denied him, because 
they are but incentives of sin, and angels of dark- 
ness. This I the rather insert, that the pride and 
supercilious austerities of some persons become not 
to them an instrument of excuse from ministering to 
needy persons, upon pretence their own sins brought 
them into that condition. For though the causes 
of our calamities are many times great secrets of 
Providence, yet suppose the poverty of the man 
was the effect of his prodigality, or other baseness, 
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it matters not, as to our duty, how he came into it, 
but where he is; lest we also be denied a visit in 
our sicknesses, and a comfort in our sorrow, or a 
counsel in our doubts, or aid in any distress, upon 
pretence that such sadness was procured by our 
sins: and ten to one but it was so. “ἢ good to 
all,’ saith the apostle, “but especially to the 
family of faith;’ for to them our charity is most 
proper and proportioned: to all, viz. who are in 
need, and cannot relieve themselves ; in which 
number persons that can work are not to be ac- 
counted. So that if it be necessary to observe an 
order in our charity, that is, when we cannot sup- 
ply and suffice for all our opportunities of mercy, 
then “let not the brethren of our Lord go away 
ashamed ;” and in other things observe the order 
and propriety of our own relations, and where 
there is otherwise no difference, the degree of the 
necessity is first to be considered.! This also, if the 
necessity be final and extreme, whatever the man 
be, he is first to be relieved, before the lesser ne- 
cessities of the best persons or most holy poor. 
But the proper objects of our charity are old per- 
sons, sick or impotent, laborious and poor house- 
keepers, widows and orphans, people oppressed or 
persecuted for the cause of righteousness, distressed 
strangers, captives and abused slaves, prisoners for 
debt. To these we must be liberal, whether they be 
holy or unholy, remembering that we are sons of 
that Father who makes the dew of heaven to drop 
upon the dwellings of the righteous and the fields 
of sinners. 

“4, Thirdly: The manner of giving alms is an 
office of christian prudence; for in what instances 
we are to exemplify our charity, we must be deter- 
mined by our own powers, and others’ needs. The 
Scripture reckons entertaining strangers, visiting 
the sick, going to prisons, feeding and clothing the 
hungry and naked; to which, by the exigence of 
the poor, and the analogy of charity, many other 
are to be added. The holy Jesus, in the very pre- 
cept, instanced in lending money to them that need 
to borrow; and he adds, “looking for nothing 
again,” that is, if they be unable to pay it.™ For- 
giving debts is a great instance of mercy, and a 
particular of excellent relief; but to imprison men 
for debt, when it is certain they are not able to pay 
it, and by that prison will be far more disabled, 
is an uncharitableness next to the cruelties of 
savages, and at infinite distance from the mercies of 
the holy Jesus. 


1 ————— nunc sportula primo 
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OF NOT JUDGING.—PART III. 


ANOTHER instance of charity our great Master 
inserted in this sermon, “ not to judge our brother :” 
and this is a charity so cheap and so reasonable, 
that it requires nothing of us but silence in our 
spirits. We may perform this duty at the charge 
of a negative; if we meddle not with other men’s 
affairs, we shall do them no wrong, and purchase to 
ourselves ἃ peace, and be secured the rather from 
the unerring sentence of a severe Judge. But this 
interdict forbids only such judging as is ungentle 
and uncharitable: in criminal causes, let us find all 
the ways to alleviate the burden of the man by just 
excuses, by extenuating or lessening accidents, by 
abatement of incident circumstances, by gentle 
sentences, and whatsoever can do relief to the per- 
son, that his spirit be not exasperated, that the crime 
be not the parent of impudence, that he be not in- 
sulted on, that he be invited to repentance, and, by 
such sweetnesses, he be led to his restitution. This 
also, in questions of doubts, obliges us to determine 
to the more favourable sense; and we also do need 
the same mercies, and, therefore, should do well, by 
our own rigour, not to disentitle ourselves to such 
possibilities and reserves of charity." But it is foul 
and base, by detraction and iniquity, to blast the 
reputation of an honourable action, and the fair 
name of virtue with a calumny. But this duty is 
also a part of the grace of justice and of humility, 
and, by its relation and kindred to so many virtues, 
is furnished with so many arguments of amity and 
endearment. 


THE PRAYER. 


Holy and merciful Jesus, who art the great prin- 
ciple and the instrument of conveying to us the 
charity and mercies of eternity, who didst love us 
when we were enemies, forgive us when we were 
debtors, recover us when we were dead, ransom 
us when we were slaves, relieve us when we 
were poor, and naked, and wandering, and full of 
sadness and necessities; give us the grace of 
charity, that we may be pitiful and compassionate 
of the needs of our necessitous brethren, that we 
may be apt to relieve them, and that, according 
to our duty and possibilities, we may rescue them 
from their calamities. Give us courteous, affable, 
and liberal souls; let us, by thy example, forgive 
our debtors, and love our enemies, and do to them 
offices of civility, and tenderness, and relief: 
always propounding thee for our pattern, and thy 
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mercies for our precedent, and thy precepts for 
our rule, and thy Spirit for our guide; that we, 
showing mercy here, may receive the mercies of 
eternity by thy merits, and by thy charities, and 
dispensation, O holy and merciful Jesus. Amen. 


DISCOURSE XII. 


Of the second additional Precept of Christ ; 
namely, of Prayer. 


1. Tue soul of a christian is the house of God: 
* Ye are God’s building,’’* saith St. Paul; but the 
house of God is the house of prayer: and, therefore, 
prayer is the work of the soul, whose organs are 
intended for instruments of the Divine praises; and 
when every stop and pause of those instruments is 
but the conclusion of a collect, and every breathing 
is a prayer, then the body becomes a temple, and 
the soul is the sanctuary, and more private recess, 
and place of intercourse. Prayer is the great duty 
and the greatest privilege of a christian; it is his 
intercourse with God, his sanctuary in troubles, his 
remedy for sins, his cure of griefs, and, as St. Gre- 
gory calls it, “ itis the principal instrument where- 
by we minister to God, in execution of the decrees 
of eternal predestination ;” and those things which 
God intends for us, we bring to ourselves by the 
mediation of holy prayers. Prayer is the “ ascent 
of the mind to God, and a petitioning for such things 
as we need for our support and duty.”» It is an 
abstract and summary of christian religion. Prayer 
is an act of religion and Divine worship,° confessing 
his power and his mercy; it celebrates his attri- 
butes, and confesses his glories, and reveres his per- 
son, and implores his aid, and gives thanks for his 
blessings: it is an act of humility, condescension, 
and dependence, expressed in the prostration of our 
bodies, and humiliation of our spirits: it is an act of 
charity, when we pray for others; it is an act of 
repentance, when it confesses and begs pardon for 
our sins, and exercises every grace according to the 
design of the man, and the matter of the prayer. 
So that there will be less need to amass arguments 
to invite us to this duty; every part is an excellence, 
and every end of it is a blessing, and every design is a 
motive, and every need is an impulsive to this holy 
office. Let us but remember how many needs we 
have, at how cheap a rate we may obtain their 
remedies, and yet how honourable the employment 
is, to go to God with confidence, and to fetch our 
supplies with easiness and joy; and then, without 

3.1 Cor, in. 9. 

> ᾿Ανάβασις νοῦ πρὸς Θεὸν, καὶ αἴτησις τῶν προσηκόντων 
παρὰ Θεοῦ.--)  ΜμΑ450. lib. iii. Orthodox. Fid. 

© Qui fingit sacros auro vel marmore vultus, 
Non facit ille deos: qui rogat, ille facit. 

4 Cujusmodi ridet Lucianus in Icaro-Menippo: Ὦ Zev, τὸ 
βασιλεῦσαι por γένοιτο ὦ Ζεῦ, τὰ κρόμμνα μοι φῦναι Kai 
τὰ σκόροδα ὦ Lev, τὸν πατέρα μοι ταχέως ἀποϑανεῖν᾽ ὁ 
δὲ τις ἂν φαίη, εἴϑε κληρονομήσαι με τῆς γυναικός" else 
λάϑοιμι ἐπιβουλεύσας TH ἀδελφῷ" γένοιτο μοι νικῆσαι τὴν 
δίκην, στεφϑῆναι τὰ ὀλύμπια' τῶν πλεόντων ὁ μὲν Βορέαν 
NUXETO εἐπιπνεῦσαι, ὁ δὲ Νότον᾽ ὁ δὲ γεῳργὸς TEL ὑετὸν, ὁ δὲ 
γναφεὺς ἥλιον. 
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further preface, we may address ourselves to the 
understanding of that duty by which we imitate the 
employment of angels and beatified spirits, by which 
we ascend to God in spirit while we remain on 
earth, and God descends on earth while he yet re- 
sides in heaven, sitting there on the throne of his 
kingdom. 

2. Our first inquiry must be concerning the matter 
of our prayers; for our desires are not to be the 
rule of our prayers, unless reason and religion be 
the rule of our desires. The old heathens prayed 
to their gods for such things which they were ashamed 
to name publicly before men ;4 and these were their 
private prayers, which they durst not, for their 1η- 
decency or iniquity, make public. And, indeed, 
sometimes the best men ask of God things not un- 
lawful in themselves, yet very hurtful to them: and, 
therefore, as by the Spirit of God and right reason 
we are taught, in general, what is lawful to be 
asked ; so it is still to be submitted to God, when we 
have asked lawful things, to grant to us in kindness, 
or to deny us in mercy: after all the rules that can 
be given us, we not being able, in many instances, 
to judge for ourselves, unless also we could certainly 
pronounce concerning future contingencies. But 
the Holy Ghost being now sent upon the church, 
and the rule of Christ being left to his church, to- 
gether with his form of prayer, taught and prescribed 
to his disciples, we have sufficient instruction for 
the matter of our prayers, so far as concerns the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness. And the rule is easy 
and of no variety. 1. For we are bound to pray 
for all things that concern our duty, all that’ we are 
bound to labour for; such as are glory and grace, 
necessary assistances of the Spirit, and rewards 
spiritual, heaven, and heavenly things. 2. Con- 
cerning those things which we may, with safety, 
hope for, but are not matter of duty to us, we may 
lawfully testify our hope and express our desires by 
petition ; but if, in their particulars, they are under 
no express promise, but only conveniences of our 
life and person, it 1s only lawful to pray for them 
under condition, that they may conform to God’s 
will and our duty, as they are good, and placed in 
the best order of eternity. Therefore, 1. For 
spiritual blessings let our prayers be particularly 
importunate, perpetual, and persevering : 2. For 
temporal blessings let them be generally short, ° 
conditional, and modest: 3. And whatsoever things 
are ofa mixed nature, and more spiritual than riches, 
and less necessary than graces, such as are gifts and 
exterior aids, we may pray for them as we may de- 
sire them, and as we may expect them; that is, 
with more confidence and less restraint than in the 
Si tacito mala vota susurro 

Concipimus Pulchra Laverna, 

Da mihi fallere, da justum sanctumque videri ; 

Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem.—Horat 
e ——_——- Si consilium vis, 

Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris; 
Nam pro jucundis aptissima queque dabunt dii. 
JUVENAL. Sat. x. 346. 
Exorari in perniciem rogantium, seva benignitas est. 
--- Multa petentibus 


Desunt multa. Bene est, cui Deus obtulit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu. Hor. hb. iti. Od. 16. 
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matter of temporal requests, but with more reserved- 
ness, and less boldness of petition, than when we 
pray for the graces of sanctification. In the first case 
we are bound to pray; in the second, it is only 
lawful under certain conditions; in the third, it be- 
comes to us an act of zeal, nobleness, and christian 
prudence. But the matter of our prayers is best 
taught us in the form our Lord taught his disciples ; 
which, because it is short, mysterious, and like the 
treasures of the Spirit, full of wisdom and latent 
senses, it is not improper to draw forth those ex- 
cellencies, which are intended and signified by every 
petition; that, by so excellent an authority, we may 
know what it is lawful to beg of God.! 

3. “ Our Father, which art in heaven.” The 
address reminds us of many parts of our duty. “ If 
God be our Father, where is” his fear, and reverence, 
and obedience? ‘If ye were Abraham’s children, ¢ 
ye would do the works of Abraham ;” and, “ Ye 
are of your father, the devil, for his works ye do.” 
Let us not dare to call him Father, if we be rebels 
and enemies; but if we be obedient, then we know 
he is our Father, and will give us a child’s portion, 
and the inheritance of sons. But it is observable, 
that Christ, here speaking concerning private prayer, 
does describe it in a form of plural signification ; to 
tell us, that we are to draw into the communication 
of our prayers all those who are confederated in the 
common relation of sons to the same Father. 
‘Which art in heaven,’ tells us where our hopes 
and our hearts must be fixed, whither our desires 
and our prayers must tend. Sursum corda; “ Where 
our treasure 1s, there must our hearts be also.’’ 

4, “Hallowed bethy name.” That is, Let thyname, 
thy essence, and glorious attributes, be honoured and 
adored in all the world, believed by faith, loved 
by charity, celebrated with praises, thanked with 
eucharist; and let thy name be hallowed in us, as it 
is in itself. Thy name being called upon us, let us 
walk worthy of that calling; that “our light may 
shine before men, that they, seeing our good works, 
may glorify thee, our Father, which art in heaven.” 
In order, also, to the sanctification of thy name, grant 
that all our praises, hymns, eucharistical remem- 
brances, and representments of thy glories, may be 
useful, blessed, and effectual, for the dispersing thy 
fame, and advancing thy honour over all the world. 
This is a direct and formal act of worshipping 
and adoration. The name of God is representative 
of God himself, and it signifies: Be thou worshipped 
and adored, be thou thanked and celebrated, with 
honour and eucharist. 

ὃ. “Thy kingdom come.” That is, As thou 
hast caused to be preached and published the coming 
of thy kingdom, the peace and truth, the revelation 
and glories, of the gospel; so let it come verily and 
effectually to us, and all the world; that thou mayest 


f Oratio hec, quantum substringitur verbis, tantum diffun- 
ditur sensibus.—TrErTuLL. Evangelii Breviarum. Idem ]. 
de Orat: c. 1. 

Si tamen recté et congruenter oramus, nihil aliud dicere 
possumus quam quod in Oratione Dominica continetur. ~S. 
Aue. ad Frat. in Erem, 

5. Vir bonus vera Dei progenies.—SEneEc. de Provident. 

Kai τοῦ μὲν γὲνος éoptv.—MENAND. 
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truly reign in our spirits, exercising absolute do- 
minion, subduing all thine enemies, ruling in our 
faculties, in the understanding by faith, in the will 
by charity, in the passions by mortification, in the 
members by a chaste and right use of the parts. 
And as it was more particularly, and in the letter, 
proper at the beginning of Christ’s preaching, when 
he also taught the prayer, that God would hasten 
the coming of the gospel to all the world; so now 
also, and ever it will be, in its proportion, necessary 
and pious, to pray that it may come still; making 
greater progress in the world, extending itself where 
yet it is not, and intending it where it is already ; 
that the kingdom of Christ may not only be in us, 
in name and form, and honourable appellatives, but 
in effect and power. This petition, in the first ages 
of christianity, was not expounded to signify a prayer 
for Christ’s second coming; because, the gospel 
not being preached to all the world, they prayed for 
the delay of the day of judgment, that Christ’s 
kingdom upon earth might have its proper incre- 
ment: but since then, every age, as it is more 
forward in time, so it is more earnest in desire, to 
accomplish the intermedial prophecies, that the 
kingdom of God the Father might come in glories 
infinite. And, indeed, the kingdom of grace being 
in order to the kingdom of glory, this, as it is prin- 
cipally to be desired, so may possibly be intended 
chiefly : which, also, is the more probable, because 
the address of this prayer being to God the Father, 
it is proper to observe, that the kingdom of grace, 
or of the gospel, is called the kingdom of the Son ;! 
and that of glory, in the style of the Scripture, is 
the kingdom of the Father. St. German, patriarch 
of Constantinople, expounds it with some little differ- 
ence, but not ill: “Thy kingdom come,” that is, 
let thy Holy Spirit come into us; for “the kingdom 
of heaven is within us,” saith the holy Scripture : 
and so it intimates our desires, that the promise of 
the Father, and the prophecies of old, and the 
Holy Ghost the Comforter, may come upon us. 
Let that “anointing from above” descend upon us, 
whereby we may be anointed kings and priests, in a 
spiritual kingdom and priesthood, by a holy chrism. 

6. “Thy will be done in earth, as it isin heaven.” 
That is, the whole economy and dispensation of thy 
providence, be the guide of the world, and the 
measure of our desire; that we be patient in all 
accidents, conformable to God’s will, both in doing 
and in suffering; submitting to changes, and even to 
persecutions, and doing all God’s will: which be- 
cause without God’s aid we cannot do, therefore we 
beg it of him by prayer; but by his aid we are con- 
fident we may do it, in the manner of angelical 
obedience ; that is, promptly, readily, cheerfully, and 
with all our faculties. Or thus: As the angels in 
heaven serve thee with harmony, concord, and peace; 


Hoe donum excedit omne donum, ut Deus hominem vocet 
filium.-—Leo. Ser. de Nativ. 

Matt. xxiii. 8. Eph. iv. 6. . 

h Nihil nos delectet in infimis, qui Patrem habemus in ceelis 
—Leo. Ser. de Ascens. i 
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so let us all join in the service of thy majesty, with 
peace and purity, and love unfeigned; that as all 
the angels are in peace, and amongst them there is 
no persecutor, and none persecuted, there is none 
afflicting or afflicted, none assaulting or assaulted, 
but all, in sweetness and peaceable serenity, glorifying 
thee; so let thy will be done on earth, by all the 
world, in peace and unity, in charity and tranquilli- 
ty: that with one heart, and one voice, we may 
glorify thee our universal Father; having in us 
nothing that may displease thee, having quitted all 
our own desires and pretensions, living in angelic 
conformity, our souls subject to thee, and our 
passions to our souls; that “in earth,” also, “ thy 
will” may “be done,” as in the spirit and soul, which 
is a portion of the heavenly substance. These three 
petitions are addressed to God, by way of adoration. 
In the first, the soul puts on the affections of a child, 
and divests itself of its own interest, offering itself 
up wholly to the designs and glorifications of God. 
In the second, it puts on the relation and duty of a 
subject to her legitimate prince, seeking the promo- 
tion of his regal interest. In the third, she puts on 
the affection of a spouse, loving the same love, and 
choosing the same objects, and delighting in unions 
and conformities. The next part descends lower, 
and makes addresses to God in relation to our own 
necessities. 

7. “ Give us this day our daily bread.’”’* That is, 
give unto us all that is necessary for the support of 
our lives, the bread of our necessity: so the Syriac 
interpreter reads it: “ This day give us the portion 
of bread, which is day by day necessary.” Give us 
the bread or support which we shall need all our 
lives; only this day minister our present part. For 
we pray for the necessary bread or maintenance, 
which God knows we shall need all our days; but, 
that we “be not careful for to-morrow,’ we are 
taught to pray, not that it be all at once represented 
or deposited, but that God would minister it as we 
need it, how he pleases: but our needs are to be the 
measure of our desires, our desires must not make 
our needs; that we may be confident of the Divine 
providence, and not at all covetous: for therefore 
God feeds his people with extemporary provisions, 
that by needing always, they may learn to pray to 
him ; and, by being still supplied, may learn to trust 
him for the future, and thank him for that is past, 
and rejoice in the present. So God rained down 
manna, giving them their daily portion ; and so all 
fathers and masters minister to their children and 
servants, giving them their proportion as they eat 
it, not the meat of a year at once; and yet no child 


K ᾿Επιούσιος, ab ἐπιοῦσα, quod diem posterum significat. 
Nazarenorum Evangelium (referente S. Hieronymo) legit 
panem crastinum ; S. Lucas panem diurnum, sive indies neces- 
sarium, τὸ Kay’ ἡμέραν. πλοῦτός ἐστι κτῆσις σύμμετρος 
πρὸς εὐδαιμονίαν. 

Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 
Splendet in mensa tenui salinum, 
Nec leves somnos timor aut cupido 
_ Sordidus aufert. Horart. lib. ii. Od. 16.- 
Fruetibus Agrippe Siculis, quos colligis, Icci, 
Si recté frueris, non est ut copia major 
Ab Jove donari possit tibi; tolle querelas : 
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or servant fears want, if his parent or lord were 
good, and wise, and rich. And it is necessary for 
all to pray this prayer: the poor, because they want 
the bread, and have it not deposited but in the 
hands of God: “ mercy ploughing the fields of 
heaven,” (as Job’s expression is,) brings them corn; 
and “ the cattle upon a thousand hills are God’s ;” 
and they find the poor man meat. The rich also 
need this prayer; because, although they have the 
bread, yet they need the blessing; and what they 
have now may perish, or be taken from them; and 
as preservation is a perpetual creation, so the con- 
tinuing to rich men what God hath already bestowed 
is a continual giving it. Young men must pray, 
because their needs are like to be the longer; and 
old men, because they are present. But all these 
are to pray but for the present;! that which, in 
estimation of law, is to be reckoned as imminent 
upon the present, and part of this state and con- 
dition. But it is great improvidence, and an un- 
christian spirit, for old men to heap up provisions, 
and load their sumpters still the more, by how much 
their way is shorter. But there is also a bread 
which came down from heaven, a diviner nutriment 
of our souls, the food and wine of angels, Christ 
himself, as he communicates himself in the ex- 
presses of his word and sacraments; and if we be 
destitute of this bread, we are miserable and perish- 
ing people. We must pray, that our souls also may 
feed upon those celestial viands, prepared for us in 
the antepasts of the gospel, till the great and fuller 
meal of the supper of the Lamb shall answer all 
our prayers, and satisfy every desire. 

8. “ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” Not only those 
sins of infirmity, invasion, and sudden surprise, 
which, like excrescences of luxuriant trees, adhere 
to many actions by inadvertency, and either natural 
weakness or accidental prejudice; but also all those 
great sins, which were washed off from our souls, 
and the stain taken away in baptism; or when by 
choice, and after the use of reason, we gave up our 
names to Christ, when we first received the adoption 
of sons: for even those things were so pardoned, 
that we must for ever confess and glory in the 
Divine mercy, and still ascertain it, by performing 
what we then promised, and which were the con- 
ditions of our covenant. For although Christ hath 
taken off the guilt, yet still there remains the dis- 
reputation ; and St. Paul calls himself “ the chiefest 
of sinners,” not referring to his present condition, 
but to his former persecuting the church of God, 
which is one of the greatest crimes in the world; 


Si ventri bene, si lateri est. pedibusque tuis, nil 
Divitie poterunt regales addere majus. 
oraT. ad Iccium, lib. 11. Ep. 12. 
Μὴ μόνον τοῦ ζῆν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦ ἀποθνήσκειν, τὴν τροφὴν 
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! Letus in praesens animus quod ultra est 
Oderit curare; et amara leto 
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Consiliis animum fatigas ? Horart. lib. τ. Od. 11. 
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and for ever he asked pardon for it; and so must 
we, knowing that they may return; if we shake off 
the yoke of Christ, and break his cords from us, the 
bands of the covenant evangelical, the sins will 
return so as to undo us. And this we pray, with a 
tacit obligation to forgive; for so only, and upon 
that condition, we beg pardon to be given or con- 
tinued respectively ; that is, as we from our hearts 
forgive them that did us injury in any kind, never 
entertaining so much as a thought of revenge, but, 
contrariwise, loving them that did us wrong; for so 
we beg that God should do to us: and, therefore, it 
is but a lesser revenge to say, I will forgive, but I 
will never have to do with him. For if he become 
an object of charity, we must have to do with him, 
to relieve him; because he needs prayers, we must 
have to do with him, and pray for him: and to re- 
fuse his society, when it is reasonably and innocently 
offered, is to deny that to him, which christians 
have been taught to deny only to persons excom- 
municate, to persons under punishment, 1. e. to per- 
sons not yet forgiven: and we shall have but an 
evil portion, if God should forgive our sins, and 
should not also love us," and do us grace, and be- 
stow benefits upon us. So we must forgive others; 
so God forgives us. 

9. “And lead us not into temptation.” St. Cy- 
prian, out of an old Latin copy, reads it, “Suffer 
us not to be led into temptation ;”” that is, suffer us 
not to be overcome by temptation. And, therefore, 
we are bound to prevent our access to such tempta- 
tion, whose very approximation is dangerous, and 
the contact is irregular and evil; such as are 
temptations of the flesh: yet, in other temptations, 
the assault sometimes makes confident, and hardens 
a resolution. For some spirits, who are softened by 
fair usages, are steeled and imboldened by a perse- 
cution. But of what nature soever the temptations 
be, whether they be such whose approach a chris- 
tian is bound to fear, or such which are the cer- 
tain lot of christians, (such are troubles and _perse- 
cutions, into which, “ when we enter,’ we must 
“count it joy,”) yet we are to pray, that we enter 
not into the possession of the temptation, that we be 
not overcome by it. 

10. “ But deliver us from evil.” From the as- 
saults or violence of evil, from “the wicked one,” 
who not only presents us with objects, but heightens 
our concupiscence, and makes us imaginative, fan- 
tastical, and passionate; setting on the tempta- 
tion, making the lust active, and the man full of 
appetite, and the appetite full of energy and power: 
therefore deliver us from the evil one, who is inter- 
ested, as an enemy, in every hostility, and in every 
danger. Let not Satan have any power or advan- 
tage over us; and let not evil men prevail upon us 
in our danger, much less to our ruin. Make us 


m Parim est nobis non puniri, nisi mereamur et diligi.— 
Hueo de 5. Victor. Allegat. in Matt. lib. iii. 

n Ti yao; Θεὸς εἰσάγει ἄνϑρωπον εἰς πειρασμόν; μὴ γέ- 
voto’ οὐ γὰρ αἴτιος τῶν κακῶν ὁ Θεὸς ἀλλὰ παρακαλέσο- 
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‘safe under the covering of thy wings,” against all 
fraud and every violence; that no temptation de- 
stroy our hopes, or break our strength, or alter our 
state, or overthrow our glories. In these last peti- 
tions, which concern ourselves, the soul hath affec- 
tions proper to her own needs; as in the former 
proportion, to God’s glory. In the first of these, 
the affection of a poor, indigent, and necessitous 
beggar; in the second, of a delinquent and penitent 
servant; in the last, of a person in affliction or dan- 
ger. And, after all this, the reason of our confidence 
is derived from God. ; 

11. “ For thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory, for ever.” That is, these things which we beg, 
are for the honour of thy kingdom, for the mani- 
festation of thy power, and the glory of thy name 
and mercies: and it is an express doxology or ador- 
ation, which is apt and fit to conclude all our prayers 
and addresses to God. 

12. These are the generals and great treasures 
of matter, to which all our present or sudden needs 
are reducible; and when we make our prayers 
more minute and particular, if the instance be in 
matter of duty, and merely spiritual, there is no 
danger: but when our needs are temporal, or we 
are transported with secular desires, all descending 
to particulars is a confining the Divine Providence, 
a judging for ourselves, a begging a temptation 
oftentimes, sometimes a mischief:° and to beg be- 
yond the necessities of our life, is a mutiny against 
that Providence, which assigns to christians no 
more but “food and raiment” for their own use: 


all other excrescencies of possessions being intrust- 


ed to the rich man’s dispensation, only as to a 
steward; and he shall be accountable for the coat 
that lies by him, as the portion of moths, and for 
the shoes which are the spoils of mouldiness, and 
the contumely of plenty. ‘“‘ Grant me, O Lord, not 
what I desire, but what is profitable for me.”? 
For sometimes we desire that, which in the suc- 
ceeding event of things will undo us. This rule is 
in all things that concern ourselves. There is some 
little difference in the affairs and necessities of other 
men: for, provided we submit to the Divine Provi- 
dence, and pray for good things for others, only 
with a tacit condition, so far as they are good and 
profitable, in order to the best ends; though we be 
particular, there is no covetousness in it; there 
may be indiscretion in the particular; but in the 
general no fault, because it is a prayer, and a de- 
sign of charity. “For kings, and all that are in 
authority,” we may yet enlarge, and pray for a 
peaceable reign, true lieges, strong armies, victories 
and fair success in their just wars, health, long life, 
and riches; because they have a capacity which 
private persons have not :4 and whatsoever is good 
for single persons, and whatsoever is apt for their 


Impulsu et cecd magnaque cupidine ducti, _ 
Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris: at illis 
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uses as public persons, all that we may and we must 
pray for; either particularly, for so we may, or in 
general significations, for so we must at least: “that 
we may lead a godly, peaceable, and quiet life, in all 
godliness and honesty ; that is St. Paul’s rule, and 
the prescribed measure and purpose of such prayers. 
And in this instance of kings, we may pray for de- 
feating all the king’s enemies, such as are truly such; 
and we have no other restraint upon us in this, but 
that we keep our desires confined within the limits 
of the end we are commanded; that is, so far to con- 
found the king’s enemies, that he may do his duty, 
and we do ours, and receive the blessing; ever, as 
much as we can, to distinguish the malice from the 
person. But if the enemies themselves will not also 
separate what our intentions distinguish, that is, if 
they will not return to their duty; then, let the 
prayers operate as God pleases, we must be zealous 
for the end of the king’s authority and peaceable 
government. By enemies, I mean rebels or invaders, 
tyrants and usurpers; for in other wars there are 
many other considerations, not proper for this place. 

13. The next consideration will be concerning the 
manner; 1 mean both the manner of our persons, 
and the manner of our prayers; that is, with what 
conditions we ought to approach to God, and with 
what circumstances the prayers may or ought to be 
performed. The conditions to make our prayers 
holy and certain to prevail, are: 1. That we live 
good lives, endeavouring to conform, by holy obedi- 
ence, to all the Divine commandments. This con- 
dition is expressly recorded by St. John: “Beloved, 
_if our hearts condemn us not, then have we confi- 
dence towards God, and whatsoever we ask of him 
we shall obtain:’* and Si. James affirms, that “ the 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much :”s and our blessed Saviour, limiting the con- 
fidence of our prayers for forgiveness to our charity 
and forgiving others, plainly tells us, that the un- 
charitable and unrighteous person shall not be heard. 
And the blind man in the gospel understood well 
what he said, ““ Now we know that God heareth not 
sinners ; but if any man bea worshipper, and doeth 
his will, him he heareth.’’* And it was so decreed 
and resolved a point inthe doctrine of their religion, 
that it was a proverbial saying. And although this 
discourse of the blind man was of a restrained oc- 
casion, and signified, if Christ had been a false 
prophet, God would not have attested his sermons 
with the power of miracles; yet in general also he 
had been taught by David, “If I regard iniquity in 
my heart" the Lord will not hear my prayer.” And, 
therefore, when men “ pray in every place,” (for so 
they are commanded,) “let them lift up pure hands, 
without anger and contention.”* And _ indeed, 
although every sin entertained with a free choice 
and a full understanding is an obstruction to our 
prayers; yet the special sin of uncharitableness 
makes the biggest cloudy and is, in the proper 
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matter of it, an indisposition for us to receive mercy : 
for he who is softened with apprehension of his own 
needs of mercy, will be tender-hearted towards his 
brother; and, therefore, he that hath no bowels here, 
can have no aptness there to receive, or heartily to 
hope for mercy. But this rule is to be understood 
of persons who persevere in the habit and remanent 
affections of sin; so long as they entertain sin with 
love, complacency, and joy, they are in a state of 
enmity with God, and therefore in no fit disposition 
to receive pardon and the gntertainment of friends: 
but penitent sinners and returning souls, laden and 
grieved with their heavy pressures, are, next to holy 
innocents, the aptest persons in the world to be heard 
in their prayers for pardon; but they are in no 
further disposition to large favours, and more emi- 
nent charities. A sinner, in the beginning of his 
penance, will be heard for himself, and yet also he 
needs the prayers of holy persons more signally than 
others; for he hath but some very few degrees of 
dispositions to reconciliation: but in prayers of in- 
tercession or mediation for others, only holy and 
very pious persons are fit to be interested. All men, 
as matter of duty, must pray for all men :? but in the 
great necessities of a prince, of a church or king- 
dom, or of a family, or in a great danger and calamity 
to a single person, only a Noah, a David, a Daniel, 
a Jeremiah, an Enoch, or Job, are fit and propor- 
tioned advocates. God so requires holiness in us, 
that our prayers may be accepted, that he entertains 
them in several degrees, according to the degrees of 
our sanctity ; to fewer or more purposes, according 
as we are little or great in the kingdom of heaven. 
As for those irregular donations of good things which 
wicked persons ask for and have, they are either no 
mercies, but instruments of cursing and crime, or 
else they are designs of grace, intended to convince 
them of their unworthiness; and so, if they become 
not instruments of their conversion, they are aggra- 
vations of their ruin. 

14, Secondly : The second condition I have 
already explained in the description of the matter of 
our prayers.* For although we may lawfully ask 
for whatsoever we need, and this leave is consigned 
to us in those words of our blessed Saviour, “ Your 
heavenly Father knoweth what you have need of ;” 
yet, because God’s providence walks in the great 
deep, that is, his footsteps are in the water, and 
leave noimpression ; no former act of grace becomes 
a precedent that he will give us that in kind which 
then he saw convenient, and therefore gave us, and 
now he sees to be inconvenient, and therefore does 
deny. Therefore, in all things, but what are matter 
of necessary and mingled duty, we must send up 
our prayers; but humility, mortification, and’ con- 
formity to the Divine will, must attend for an answer, 
and bring back, not what the public embassy pre- 
tends, but what they have in private instructions to 
desire ; accounting that for the best satisfaction 
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which God pleases, not what I have either unneces- 
sarily, or vainly, or sinfully desired. 

15. Thirdly : When our persons are disposed by 
sanctity, and the matter of prayers is hallowed by 
prudence and religious intendments, then we are 
bound to entertain a full persuasion and confident 
hope that God will hear us. ‘“ What things soever 
ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall obtain them,” ” said our blessed Saviour : 
and St. James taught from that oracle, “ If any of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask it of God: but let him 
ask in faith, nothing wavering; for he that wavereth 
is like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind, 
and tossed to and fro :’”°* meaning, that when there 
is no fault in the matter of our prayers, but that we 
ask things pleasing to God, and there is no indis- 
position and hostility im our persons and manners 
between God and us, then to doubt were to distrust 
God; for all being right on our parts, if we doubt 
the issue, the defailance must be on that part, which 
to suspect were infinite impiety. But after we have 
done all we can, if, out of humility, and fear that we 
are not truly disposed, we doubt of the issue, it is a 
modesty which will not at all discommend our per- 
sons, nor impede the event ; provided we at no 
hand suspect either God’s power or veracity. Putting 
trust in God¢ is an excellent advantage to our 
prayers; “I will deliver him,” saith God, “ be- 
cause he hath put his trust in me.’ And yet dis- 
trusting ourselves, and suspecting our own dispo- 
sitions, as it pulls us back in our actual confidence of 
the event, so because it abates nothing of our con- 
fidence in God, it prepares us to receive the reward 
of humility, and not to lose the praise of a holy 
trusting in the Almighty. 

16. These conditions are essential: some other 
there are which are incidents and accessories, but 
at no hand to be neglected. And the first is, actual 
or habitual attention to our prayers, which we are 
to procure with moral and severe endeavours, that 
we desire not God to hear us when we do not hear 
ourselves. To which purpose we must avoid, as 
much as our duty will permit us, multiplicity of 
cares and exterior employments ; fora river cut into 
many rivulets divides also its strength, and grows 
contemptible, and apt to be forded by a lamb, and 
drunk up by a summer sun; so is the spirit of man 
busied in variety, and divided in itself; it abates 
its fervour, cools into indifferency, and becomes 
trifling by its dispersion and inadvertency. Aqui- 
nas was once asked, with what compendium a man 
might best become learned? he answered, By read- 
ing of one book: meaning, that an understanding 
entertained with several objects is intent upon 
neither, and profits not. And so it is when we 
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pray to God; if the cares of the world intervene, 
they choke our desires into an indifferency, and sup- 
press the flame into a smoke, and strangle the spirit. 
But this, being an habitual carelessness and in- 
temperance of spirit, is an enemy to an habitual 
attention, and therefore is highly criminal, and 
makes our prayers to be but the labour of the lips, 
because our desires are lessened by the remanent 
affections of the world. But besides an habitual 
attention in our prayers, that is, a desire in general 
of all that our prayers pretend to in particular, there 
is also for the accommodation, and to facilitate the 
access of our prayers, required, that we attend ac- 
tually to the words or sense of every collect or 
petition. To this we must contend with prayer, 
with actual dereliction and seposition of all our - 
other affairs, though innocent and good in other 
kinds, by a present spirit. And the use of it is, 
that such attention is an actual conversing with 
God; it occasions the exercise of many acts of 
virtue, it increases zeal and fervency, and, by re- 
flection, enkindles love and holy desires. And al- 
though there is no rule to determine the degree of 
our actual attention, and it is ordinarily impossible 
never to wander with a thought, or to be interrupted 
with a sudden immission into our spirit in the midst 
of prayers; yet our duty is, by mortification of our 
secular desires, by suppression of all our irregular 
passions, by reducing them to indifferency, by se- 
verity of spirit, by enkindling our holy appetites and 
desires of holy things, by silence, and meditation, 
and repose, to get as forward in this excellency as we 
can: to which also we may be very much helped by . 
ejaculatory prayers and short breathings; in which, 
as, by reason of their short abode upon the spirit, there 
is less fear of diversion, so also they may so often 
be renewed, that nothing of the devotion may be 
unspent, or expire for want of oil to feed and enter- 
tain the flame. But the determination of the case 
of conscience is this: habitual attention is absolutely 
necessary in our prayers; that is, it is altogether 
our duty to desire of God all that we pray for, 
though our mind be not actually attending to the 
form of words; and, therefore, all worldly desires, 
that are inordinate, must be rescinded, that we more 
earnestly attend on God than on the world. He 
that prays to God to give him the gift of chastity, 
and yet secretly wishes rather for an opportunity of 
lust, and desires God would not hear him, (as St. 
Austin confesses of himself in his youth,) that man 
sins for want of holy and habitual desires ; he prays 
only with his lips, what he in no sense attests in 
his heart. 2. Actual attention to our prayers is 
also necessary, not ever to avoid a sin, but that the 
present prayer become effectual. He that means 
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to feast, and to get thanks of God, must invite the 
poor; and yet he that invites the rich, in that he 
sins not, though he hath no reward of God for that. 
So that prayer perishes to which the man gives no 
degree of actual attention, for the prayer is as if it 
were not; it is no more than a dream, or an act of 
custom and order, nothing of devotion; and so acci- 
dentally becomes a sin, (I mean there, where, and 
in what degrees it is avoidable,) by taking God’s 
name in vain. 3. It is not necessary to the pre- 
valency of the prayer, that the spirit actually ac- 
company every clause or word; if it says a hearty 
Amen, or in any part of it attests the whole, it is 
such an attention which the present condition of 
most men will sometimes permit. 4. A wandering 
of the spirit, through carelessness, or any vice, or 
inordinate passion, is in that degree criminal as is 
the cause, and it is heightened by the greatness of 
the interruption. 95. It is only excused by our en- 
deavours to cure it, and by our after-acts, either of 
sorrow, or repetition of the prayer, and reinforcing 
the intention. And certainly, if we repeat our 
prayer, in which we have observed our spirits too 
much to wander, and resolve still to repeat it, (as 
our opportunities permit,) it may in a good degree 
defeat the purpose of the enemy, when his own arts 
shall return upon his head, and the wandering of 
our spirits be made the occasion of a prayer, and 
the parent of anew devotion. 6. Lastly, according 
to the degrees of our actual attention, so our prayers 
are more or less perfect: a present spirit being a 
great instrument and testimony of wisdom, and apt 
to many great purposes; and our continual abode 
with God being a great endearment of our persons, 
by increasing the affections. 

17. Secondly: The second accessory is “ inten- 
tion of spirit,” or fervency; such as was that of our 
blessed Saviour, who prayed to his Father with 
strong cries and loud petitions, not clamorous in 
language, but strong in spirit. St. Paul also, when 
he was pressed with a strong temptation, prayed 
thrice, that is, earnestly ; and St. James affirms this 
to be of great value and efficacy to the obtaining 
blessings,’ “ The effectual fervent prayer of a just 
person avails much;” and Elias, though “a man of 
like passions,” yet by earnest prayer he obtained 
rain, or drought, according as he desired. Now this 
is properly produced by the greatness of our desire 
of heavenly things, our true value and estimate of 
religion, our sense of present pressures, our fears; 
and it hath some accidental increases by the dis- 
position of our body, the strength of fancy, and the 
tenderness of spirit, and assiduity of the dropping 
of religious discourses ; and in all men is necessary 
to be so great, as that we prefer heaven and religion 
before the world, and desire them rather, with the 
choice of our wills and understanding: though there 
cannot always be that degree of sensual, pungent, 
or delectable affections towards religion, as towards 
the desires of nature and sense; yet ever we must 
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prefer celestial objects, restraining the appetites of 
the world, lest they be immoderate, and heighten- 
ing the desires of grace and glory, lest they become 
indifferent, and the fire upon the altar of incense be 
extinct. But the greater zeal and fervour of desire 
we have in our prayers, the sooner and the greater 
will the return of the prayer be, if the prayer be 
for spiritual objects. For other things our desires 
must be according to our needs, not by a value 
derived from the nature of the thing, but the use- 
fulness it is of to us, in order to our greater and 
better purposes. 

18. Thirdly: Of the same consideration it is, that 
we “ persevere and be importunate”’ & in our prayers, 
by repetition of our desires, and not remitting either 
our affections or our offices, till God, overcome by 
our importunity, give a gracious answer. Jacob 
wrestled with the angel all night, and would not 
dismiss him till he had given him a blessing: “ Let 
me alone,” saith God, as if he felt a pressure and 
burden lying upon him by our prayers, or could not 
quit himself, nor depart, unless we give him leave. 
And since God is detained by our prayers, and we 
may keep him as long as we please, and that he 
will not go away till we leave speaking to him; he 
that will dismiss him till he hath his blessing, knows 
not the value of his benediction, or understands not 
the energy and power of a persevering prayer. And 
to this purpose Christ “ spake a parable, that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint.” “ Pray- 
ing without ceasing,” St. Paul calls it; that is, with 
continual addresses, frequent interpellations, never 
ceasing renewing the request till I obtain my desire. 
For it is not enough to recommend our desires to 
God with one hearty prayer, and then forget to ask 
him any more; but so long as our needs continue, 
so long, in all times, and upon all occasions, to renew 
and repeat our desires: and this is “ praying con- 
tinually.” Just as the widow did to the unjust 
judge; she never left going to him, she troubled 
him every day with her clamorous suit; so must 
we “pray always,” that is, every day, and many 
times every day, according to our occasions and 
necessities, or our devotion and zeal, or as we are 
determined by the customs and laws of a church; 
never giving over through weariness or distrust, 
often renewing our desires by a continual succession 
of devotions, returning at certain and determinate 
periods. For God’s blessings, though they come 
infallibly, yet not always speedily; saving only that 
it is a blessing to be delayed, that we may increase 
our desire, and renew our prayers, and do acts of 
confidence and patience, and ascertain and increase 
the blessing when it comes. For we do not more 
desire to be blessed than God does to hear us im- 
portunate for blessing; and he weighs every sigh, 
and bottles up every tear, and records every prayer, 
and looks through the cloud, with delight to see us 
upon our knees, and, when he sees his time, his 
light breaks through it, and shines upon us. Only 
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we must not make our accounts for God according 
to the course of the sun, but the measures of eter- 
nity. He measures us by our needs, and we must 
not measure him by our impatience. “God is not 
slack, as some men count slackness,” saith the 
apostle; and we find it so, when we have waited 
long. All the elapsed time is no part of the te- 
diousness ; the trouble of it is past with itself: and 
for the future, we know not how little it may be; 
for aught we know, we are already entered into 
the cloud that brings the blessing. However, pray 
till it comes: for we shall never miss to receive 
our desire, if it be holy, or innocent, and safe; or 
else we are sure of a great reward of our prayers. 
19. And in this, so determined, there is no dan- 
ger of blasphemy, or vain repetitions: for those 
repetitions are vain which repeat the words, not the 
devotion, which renew the expression, and not the 
desire; and he that may pray the same prayer to- 
morrow which he said to-day, may pray the same 
at night which he said in the morning, and the 
same at noon which he said at night, and so in all 
the hours of prayer, and in all the opportunities of 
devotion. Christ, in his agony, “ went thrice, and 
said the same words,” but he had intervals for 
repetition; and his need and his devotion pressed 
him forward: and whenever our needs do 50, it is 
all one if we say the same words or others, so we 
express our desire, and tell our needs, and beg the 
remedy. In the same office, and the same hour 
of prayer, to repeat the same things often hath but 
few excuses to make it reasonable, and fewer to 
make it pious: but to think that the prayer is bet- 
ter for such repetition, is the fault which the holy 
Jesus condemned in the gentiles, who in their 
hymns would say a name over a hundred times. 
But in this we have no rule to determine us in 
numbers and proportion, but right reason. God 
loves not any words the more for being said often ; 
and those repetitions which are unreasonable in 
prudent estimation, cannot in any account be 
esteemed pious. But where a reasonable cause 
allows the repetition, the same cause that makes it 
reasonable makes it also proper for devotion. He 
that speaks his needs, and expresses nothing but 
his fervour and greatness of desire, cannot be vain 
or long in his prayers; he that speaks impertinently, 
that is, unreasonably and without desires, is long, 
though he speak but two syllables: he that thinks 
for speaking much to be heard the sooner, thinks 
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God is delighted in the labour of the lips; but 
when reason is the guide, and piety is the rule, and 
necessity is the measure, and desire gives the pro- 
portion, let the prayer be very long; he that shall 
blame it for its length, must proclaim his disrelish 
both of reason and religion, his despite of necessity, 
and contempt of zeal. 

20. As a part and instance of our importunity in 


-prayer, it is usually reckoned and advised, that in 


cases of great, sudden, and violent need, we corro- 
borate our prayers with a vow of doing something 
holy and religious in an uncommanded instance, 
something to which God had not formerly bound 
our duty, though fairly invited our will;* or else, 
if we choose a duty in which we were obliged, 
then to vow the doing of it in a more excellent 
manner, with a greater inclination of the will, with 
a more fervent repetition of the act, with some 
more noble circumstance, with a fuller assent of 
the understanding, or else adding a new promise to 
our old duty, to make it become more necessary to 
us, and to secure our duty. In this case, as it re- 
quires great prudence and caution in the susception, 
lest what we piously intend obtain a present bless- 
ing and lay a lasting snare; so if it be prudent in 
the manner, holy in the matter, useful in the con- 
sequence, and safe in all the circumstances of the 
person, itis an endearing us and our prayer to God 
by the increase of duty and charity, and therefore a 
more probable way of making our prayers gracious 
and acceptable. And the religion of vows was not 
only hallowed by the example of Jacob at Bethel, 
of Hannah praying for a child, and God hearing 
her, of David vowing a temple to God, and made 
regular and safe by the rules and cautions in 
Moses’s law; but left by our blessed Saviour in the 
same constitution he found it, he having innovated 
nothing in the matter of vows: and it was practised 
accordingly in the instance of St. Paul at Cen- 
chrea; of Ananias and Sapphira,! who vowed their 
possessions to the use of the church; and of the 
widows in the apostolical age, who therefore vowed 
to remain in the state of widowhood, because con- 
cerning them who married after the entry into re- 
ligion, St. Paul says, “They have broken their first 
faith :’ and such were they of whom our blessed 
Saviour affirms, “ that some make themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” that is, such 
who promise to God a life of chastity. And con- 
cerning the success of prayer, so seconded with a 
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prudent and religious vow, besides the instances of 
Scripture," we have the perpetual experience and 
witness of all christendom; and, im particular, our 
Saxon kings have been remarked for this part of 
importunity in their own chronicles. Oswy” got a 
great victory with unlikely forces against Penda the 
Dane after his earnest prayer, and an appendant 
vow; and Ceadwalla obtained of God power to re- 
cover the Isle of Wight from the hands of infidels, 
after he had prayed and promised to return the 
fourth part of it to be employed in the proper service 
of God and of religion. This can have no objection 
or suspicion in it among wise and disabused persons; 
for it can be nothing but an increasing and a re- 
newed act of duty, or devotion, or zeal, or charity, 
and the importunity of prayer, acted in a more 
vital and real expression. 

21. All else that is to be considered concerning 
prayer, is extrinsical and accidental to it. First: 
Prayer is public, or private; in the communion or 
society of saints, or in our closets: these prayers 
have less temptation to vanity; the other have more 
advantages of charity, example, fervour, and energy. 
In public offices we avoid singularity, in the private 
we avoid hypocrisy: those are of more edification, 
these of greater retiredness and silence of spirit ; 
those serve the needs of all the world in the first 
intention, and our own by consequence, these serve 
our own needs first, and the public only by a secon- 
dary intention; these have more pleasure, they 
more duty: these are the best instruments of re- 
pentance, where our confessions may be more par- 
ticular, and our shame less scandalous, the other 
are better for eucharist and instruction, for edifica- 
tion of the church, and glorification of God. 

22. Secondly : The posture of our bodies in 
prayer had as great variety as the ceremonies and 
civilities of several nations came to. The Jews 
most commonly prayed standing: so did the 
Pharisee and the publican in the temple.° So did 
the primitive christians, in all their greater festivals 
and intervals of jubilee; in their penances they 
kneeled. The monks in Cassian sat when they 
sung the psalter.P And in every country, whatso- 
ever, by the custom of the nation, was a symbol of 
reverence and humility, of silence and attention, of 
gravity and modesty, that posture they translated to 
their prayers. But,in all nations, bowing the head, 
that is, a laying down our glory at the feet of God, 
was the manner of worshippers: and this was always 
the more humble and the lower, as their devotion 
was higher; and was very often expressed by pros- 
tration, or lying flat upon the ground; and this all 
nations did, and all religions. Our deportment 
ought to be grave, decent, humble, apt for adoration, 
apt to edify; and when we address ourselves to 


τὸ Eccles. v. 4, 5. 
Acts xviii. 18, 

ἢ Oswy vovit filiam in servitutem religionis et vitam ceeli- 
bem, simulque duodecim possessiones ad construendas ades 
sacras. 


Psalm cxxxii.], 2. Deut. xxiii. 21. 


Reddere victimas 
AK.demque votivam memento ; 
Nos humilem feriemus agnum.—Hokr. lib. ii. Od. 17. 
° Nehem. ix. 5. Mark xi. 25. Luke xviii. 11. 
P Adoraturi sedeant, dixit Numa Pompilius, apud Plutarch. 
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prayer, not instantly to leap into the office, as the 
judges of the Areopage into their sentence, “ with- 
out preface or preparatory affections ;” but, consider- 
ing in what presence we speak, and to what. pur- 
poses, let us balance our fervour with reverential 
fear: and, when we have done, not rise from the 
ground as if we vaulted, or were glad we had done ; 
but, as we begin with desires of assistance, so end 
with desires of pardon and acceptance, concluding 
our longer offices with a shorter mental prayer, of 
more private reflection and reverence, designing to 
mend what we have done amiss, or to give thanks and 
proceed if we did well, and according to our powers. 

23. Thirdly: In private prayers it is permitted to 
every man to speak his prayers, or only to think 
them, which is a speaking toGod. Vocal or mental 
prayer is all one to God, but in order to us they 
have their several advantages. The sacrifice of the 
heart, and the calves of the lips, make up a holo- 
caust to God: but words are the arrest of the desires, 
and keep the spirit fixed, and in less permissions to 
wander from fancy to fancy ; and mental prayer is 
apt to make the greater fervour, if it wander not: 
our office is more determined by words; but we 
then actually think of God, when our spirits only 
speak. Mental prayer, when our spirits wander, is 
like a watch standing still, because the spring is 
down; wind it up again, and it goes on regularly : 
but in vocal prayer, if the words run on, and the 
spirit wanders, the clock strikes false, the hand 
points not to the right hour, because something is in 
disorder, and the striking is nothing but noise. In 
mental prayer, we confess God’s omniscience; in 
vocal prayer we call the angels to witness. In the 
first, our spirits rejoice in God; in the second, the 
angels rejoice in us. Mental prayer is the best 
remedy against lightness, and indifferency of af- 
fections; but vocal prayer is the aptest instrument 
of communion. That is more angelical, but yet 
fittest for the state of separation and glory; this is 
but human, but it is apter for our present constitu- 
tion. They have their distinct proprieties, and may 
be used according to several accidents, occasions, or 
dispositions. 


THE PRAYER. 
I, 


O holy and eternal God, who hast commanded us to 
pray unto thee in all our necessities, and to give 
thanks unto thee for all our instances of joy and 
blessing, and to adore thee in all thy attributes 
and communications, thy own glories and thy 
eternal mercies; give unto me, thy servant, the 
spirit of prayer and supplication, that I may un- 
derstand what is good for me, that I may desire 


id est, sint sedato animo. Et καθῆσθαι προσκυνήσοντας dic- 
tum proverbialiter ad eundem sensum. Vide S. Aug. lib. 11]. 
c. ὃ. de Cura pro Mortuis. 
Depositisque suis ornamentis pretiosis, 
Simplicis et tenuis fruitur velamine vestis, 
Inter sacratos noctis venerabilis hymnos 
Intrans nudatis templi sacra limina plantis ; 
Et prono sacram vultu prostratus ad aram, 
Corpus frigorez sociavit nobile terre. 
ὃ. RosweE rp de Hen. Imper. et de Othon. 
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regularly, and choose the best things, that I may 
conform to thy will, und submit to thy disposing, 
relinquishing my own affections and imperfect 
choice. Sanctify my heart and spirit, that I 
may sanctify thy name, and that I may be gra- 
cious and accepted in thine eyes. Give me the 
humility and obedience of a servant, that I may 
also have the hope and confidence of a son, mak- 
ing humble and confident addresses to the throne 
of grace; that, in all my necessities, 1 may come 
to thee for aids, and may trust in thee for a gra- 
cious answer, and may receive satisfaction and 
supply. 
Il. 


Give me a sober, diligent, and recollected spirit in 
my prayers, neither choked with cares, nor scat- 
tered by levity, nor discomposed by passion, nor 
estranged from thee by inadvertency, but fixed 
fast to thee by the indissoluble bands of a great 
love and a pregnant devotion: and let the beams 
of thy Holy Spirit, descending from above, en- 
lighten and enkindle it with great fervours, and 
holy importunity, and unwearied industry; that I 
may serve thee, and obtain thy blessing by the 
assiduity and zeal of perpetual religious offices. 
Let my prayers come before thy presence, and 
the lifting up of my hands be a daily sacrifice, and 
let the fires of zeal not go out by night or day ; 
but unite my prayers to the intercession of thy 
holy Jesus, and to a communion of those offices, 
which angels and beatified souls do pay before 
the throne of the Lamb, and at the celestial altar ; 
that, my prayers being hallowed by the merits of 
Christ, and being presented in the phial of the 
saints, may ascend thither where thy glory dwells, 
and from whence mercy and eternal benediction 
descends upon the church. 


Ill. 


Lord, change my sins into penitential sorrow, my 
sorrow to petition, my petition to eucharist; that 
my prayers may be consummate in the adorations 
of eternity, and the glorious participation of the 
end of our hopes and prayers, the fulness of 
never-failing charity, and fruition of thee, O holy 
and eternal God, blessed Trinity, and mysterious 
Unity, to whom all honour, and worship, and 
thanks, and confession, and glory, be ascribed for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


DISCOURSE XIII. 


Of the third additional Precept of Christ ; namely, 
of the Manner of Fasting. 


1. Fastine, being directed in order to other ends, 
as for mortifying the body, taking away that fuel 


a Per universum orbem mos iste observatur, ut, in honorem 
tanti sacramenti, in os Christiani priis Dominicum corpus 
intraret quam ceteri cibi.i—S. Aue. Ep. 18 
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which ministers to the flame of lust, or else relat- 
ing to what is past, when it becomes an instrument 
of repentance, and a part of that revenge which St. 
Paul affirms to be the effect of “ godly sorrow,’ is 
to take its estimate for value, and its rules for prac- 
tice, by analogy and proportion to those ends to 
which it does co-operate. Fasting before the holy 
sacrament is a custom of the christian church, and 
derived to us from great antiquity ; andthe use of it 
is, that we might express honour to the mystery, by 
suffering nothing to enter into our mouths before the 
symbols. Fasting to this purpose is not an act of 
mortification, but of reverence and venerable esteem 
of the instruments of religion, and so is to be under- 
stood. And thus also, not to eat or drink before we 
have said our morning devotions, is esteemed to be 
a religious decency; and preference of prayer and 
God’s honour before our temporal satisfaction, a 
symbolical attestation that we esteem the words of 
God’s mouth more than our necessary food. It is 
like the zeal of Abraham’s servant, who would not 
eat or drink till he had done his errand. And, in 
pursuance of this act of religion, by the tradition of 
their fathers, it grew to be a custom of the Jewish 
nation, that they should not eat bread upon their 
solemn festivals before the sixth hour; that they 
might first celebrate the rites of their religious so- 
lemnities, before they gave satisfaction to the lesser 
desires of nature. And, therefore, it was a rea- 
sonable satisfaction of the objection made by the 
assembly against the inspired apostles in Pentecost, 
“ These are not drunk, as ye suppose, seeing it is 
but the third hour of the day :᾿ ἢ meaning, that the 
day being festival, they knew it was not lawful for 
any of the nation to break their fast before the 
sixth hour; for else they might easily have been 
drunk by the third hour, if they had taken their 
morning’s drink in a freer proportion. And true 
it is, that religion snatches even at little things; 
and as it teaches us to observe all the great com- 
mandments and significations of duty, so it is not 
willing to pretermit any thing, which, although by 
its greatness it cannot, of itself, be considerable, yet, 
by its smallness, it may become a testimony of the 
greatness of the affection, which would not omit the 
least minutes of love and duty. And, therefore, 
when the Jews were scandalized at the disciples of 
our Lord, for rubbing the ears of corn on the sab- 
bath day, as they walked through the fields early 
in the morning, they intended their reproof not for 
breaking the rest of the day, but the solemnity, for 
eating before the public devotions were finished. 
Christ excused it by the necessity and charity of 
the act; they were hungry, and therefore, having 
so great need, they might lawfully do it: meaning, 
that such particles and circumstances of religion 
are not to be neglected, unless where greater cause 
of charity or necessity does supervene. 

2. But when fasting is in order to greater and 
more concerning purposes, it puts on more religion, 


b Plebs autem non assentiebatur horum orationibus; et 
proculdubio exorta fuisset seditio, nisi concionem solvisset 
sexta hora superveniens, que nostris ad prandium vocare solet 
sabbatis.—JosErH. in Vita sua. 
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and becomes a duty, according as it is necessary or 
highly conducing to such ends, to the promoting of 
which we are bound to contribute all our skill and 
faculties. Fasting is principally operative to mor- 
tification of carnal appetites, to which feasting, and 
full tables, do minister aptness, and power, and 
inclinations. “ When I fed them to the full, then 
they committed adultery, and assembled by troops 
in the harlots’ houses.” And if we observe all 
our own vanities, we shall find that, upon every 
sudden joy, or a prosperous accident, or an opulent 
fortune, or a pampered body, and highly spirited 
and inflamed, we are apt to rashness, levities, incon- 
siderate expressions, scorn and pride, idleness, wan- 
tonness, curiosity, niceness, and impatience. But 
fasting is one of those afflictions which reduces our 
body to want, our spirits to soberness, our condition 
to sufferance, our desires to abstinence and customs 
of denial;4 and so, by taking off the inundations of 
sensuality, leaves the enemies within in a condition 
of being easier subdued. Fasting directly advances 
towards chastity ; and, by consequence and indirect 
powers, to patience, and humility, and indifference. 
But then it is not the fast of a day that can do this ; 
it is not an act, but a state of fasting, that operates 
to mortification. A perpetual temperance and fre- 
quent abstinence may abate such proportions of 
strength and nutriment, as to procure a body morti- 
fied and lessened in desires. And thus St. Paul 
“ kept his body under,” using severities to it for the 
taming its rebellions and distemperatures. And St. 
Jerome reports of St. Hilarion, that when he had 
fasted much, and used coarse diet, and found his 
lust too strong for such austerities, he resolved to 
increase it to the degree of mastery, lessening his 
diet, and increasing his hardship, till he should 
rather think of food than wantonness.° And many 
times the fastings of some men are ineffectual, be- 
cause they promise themselves cure too soon, or 
make too gentle applications, or put less proportions 
into their antidotes. I have read of a maiden, that, 
seeing a young man much transported with her 
love, and that he ceased not to importune her with 
all the violent pursuits that passion could suggest, 
told him, she had made a vow to fast forty days with 
bread and water, of which she must discharge her- 
self before she could think of corresponding to any 
other desire; and desired of him, as a testimony of 
his love, that he also would be a party in the same 
vow. ‘The young man undertook it, that he might 
give probation of his love: but, because he had 
been used to a delicate and nice kind of life, in 
twenty days he was so weakened, that he thought 
more of death than love; and so got a cure for his 

© Jer. v. 7. 

ἀ Ev τῇ κενῇ γαστρὶ τῶν παλῶν ἔρως οὐκ ἔστι" πεινῶσιν 
ἡ κύπρις πικρά.--ΑσἩ αὺϑ apud Atheneum. 

Extraordinarios motus in cippo claudit jejunium.—S. ΟὙΡ, 

Jejunia enim nos contra peccata faciunt fortiores, concu- 
piscentias vincunt, tentationes repellunt, superbiam inclinant, 
iram mitigant, et omnes bone voluntatis affectus ad maturita- 
tem totius virtutis enutriunt.—S. Leo, Serm. 4. de Jejun. 

Saginantur pugiles qui xerophagiis invalescunt.—TERTUL. 
de Jejun. 

e $. Hieron. in Vita. S. Hilarion. 


f Parcus cibus et venter semper esuriens triduana jejunia 
superant.—S. Hieron. Ep. 8. ad Demetriad. 
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intemperance, and was wittily cozened into remedy. 
But St. Jerome’s counsel in this question is most 
reasonable, not allowing violent and long fasts, and 
then returns to an ordinary course; for these are 
too great changes of diet to consist with health, 
and too sudden and transient to obtain a permanent 
and natural effect: but ‘“ a belly always hungry,” 
a table never full, a meal little and necessary, no 
extravagance, no freer repast, this is a state of 
fasting, which will be found to be of best avail to 
suppress pungent lusts and rebellious desires.£. And 
it were well to help this exercise with the assist- 
ances of such austerities which teach patience, and 
ingenerate a passive fortitude, and accustom us to a 
despite of pleasures, and which are consistent with 
our health. For if fasting be left to do the work 
alone, it may chance either to spoil the body, or not 
to spoil the lust. Hard lodging, uneasy garments, 
laborious postures of prayer, journeys on foot, suffer- 
ance of cold, paring away the use of ordinary 
solaces, denying every pleasant appetite, rejecting 
the most pleasant morsels; these are in the rank of 
“bodily exercises,’ which though, as St. Paul 
says, of themselves, “ they profit little,’ yet they 
accustom us to acts of self-denial in exterior in- 
stances, and are not useless to the designs of mor- 
tifying carnal and sensual lusts. They have “a 
proportion of wisdom’’’ with these cautions, viz. 
“in will-worship,” that is, in voluntary susception, 
when they are not imposed as necessary religion; ® 
“in humility,” that is, without contempt of others 
that use them not; “in neglecting of the body,” 
that is, when they are done for discipline and mor- 
tification, that the flesh, by such handlings and 
rough usages, become less satisfied, and more de- 
spised. 

3. As fasting hath respect to the future, so also 
to the present; and so it operates in giving assist- 
ance to prayer. There is a “ kind of devil that is 
not to be ejected but by prayer and fasting,” that is, 
prayer elevated and made intense by a defecate and 
pure spirit, not laden with the burden of meat and 
vapours. St. Basil affirms, that there are certain 
angels deputed by God to minister, and to describe 
all such in every church who mortify themselves by 
fasting ;' as if paleness and a meagre visage were 
that “ mark in the forehead,” which the angel ob- 
served when he signed the saints in Jerusalem to 
escape the judgment. Prayer is the wings of the 
soul,* and fasting is the wings of prayer. Tertul- 
lian calls it “ the nourishment of prayer.”! But 
this is a discourse of christian philosophy ; and he 
that chooses to do any act of spirit, or understand- 
ing, or attention, after a full meal, will then per- 

5. Coloss. 1.23. Λόγον σοφίας. 

h "Be τις ἐπίσκοπος, ὅτο. γάμου, καὶ κρεῶν καὶ ὄινου, οὐ δι’ 
ἄσκησιν, ἀλλὰ διὰ βδελυρίαν ἀπέχεται, ἢ καϑαιρείσθω..--. 
Can. Apost. 50. 

i Serm. Ὁ. de Jejun. 

k Jejunium anime nostre alimentum, leves ei pennas pro- 
ducens.—S. Bern. Serm. in Vigil. 8. Andree. 

᾿Ακρίδας ἐσθίοντα ᾿Ιωάννην, καὶ πτεροφυήσαντα τὴν ψυ- 
χὴν, dixit 5, Chrysost. 


! Jejuniis preces alere, lacrymari, et mugire noctes diesque 
ad Dominum.—TERTUL. 
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ceive that abstinence had been the better disposition 
to any intellectual and spiritual action. And, there- 
fore, the church of God ever joined fasting to their 
more solemn offices of prayer. The apostles 
“fasted and prayed when they laid their hands,” 
invocated the Holy Ghost upon Saul and Bar- 
nabas.™ And these also, ‘“ when they had prayed 
with fasting,” ordained elders in the churches of 
Lystra and Iconium." And the vigils of every holy 
day tell us, that the devotion of the festival is pro- 
moted by the fast of the vigils. 

4. But when fasting relates to what is past, it 
becomes an instrument of repentance, ° it 15 a puni- 
tive and afflictive action, an effect of godly sorrow, 
a testimony of contrition, “ a judging of ourselves, 
and chastening our bodies, that we be not judged of 
the Lord.”’ The fast of the Ninevites, and the fast 
the prophet Joel calls for,? and the discipline of the 
Jews in the rights of expiation, proclaim this use- 
fulness of fasting in order to repentance. And, 
indeed, it were a strange repentance that had no 
sorrow in it, and a stranger sorrow that had no 
affliction; but it were the strangest scene of afflic- 
tion in the world, when the sad and afflicted person 
shall eat freely, and delight himself, and to the ban- 
quets of a full table serve up the chalice of tears 
and sorrow, and no bread of affliction.4 Certainly 
he that makes much of himself, hath no great in- 
dignation against the sinner, when himself is the 
man. And it is but a gentle revenge and an easy 
judgment, when the sad sinner shall do penance 
in good meals, and expiate his sin with sensual 
satisfaction. So that fasting relates to religion, in 
all variety and difference of time: it is an antidote 
against the poison of sensual temptations, an advan- 
tage to prayer, and an instrument of extinguishing 
the guilt and the affections of sin, by judging our- 
selves, and representing, in a judicatory of our own, 
even ourselves being judges, that sin deserves con- 
demnation, and the sinner merits a high calamity. 
Which excellencies I repeat in the words of Baruch 
the scribe, he that was amanuensis to the prophet 
Jeremy: “ The soul that is greatly vexed, which 
goeth stooping and feeble, and the eyes that fail, 
and the hungry soul, will give thee praise and 
righteousness, O Lord.” Ὁ 

5. But now, as fasting hath divers ends, so also 
it hath divers laws. If fasting be intended as an 
instrument of prayer, it is sufficient that it be of 
that quality and degree that the spirit be clear and 
the head undisturbed,’ an ordinary act of fast, an 
abstinence from a meal, or a deferring it, or a lessen- 
ing it when it comes, and the same abstinence re- 
peated, according to the solemnity and intendment 
of the offices. And this is evident in reason, and 
the former instances, and the practice of the church, 


*m Acts xiii. 3. n Actsrxiv. 23. 

ο Μετάνοια χωρὶς νηστείας aoyn.-—S. Basit. 

P Joel 11. 15. Levit. xxin. 27, &c. Isa. xxii. 12. 

4 Οὐ σιτίον, ob πότον ἔξεστι ToOTEVéyKETVar.—PHILO. 

Peenitentia de ipso quoque habitu ac victu mandat, sacco 
et cineri incubare, corpus sordibus obscurare, animum meero- 
ribus dejicere, atque illa que peccavit tristi tractatione mutare. 
—TeERTUL. de Peenit. c. 9. 

τ Baruch ii. 18. 
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dissolving some of her fasts, which were in order 
only to prayer by noon, and as soon as the great 
and first solemnity of the day is over. But if fast- 
ing be intended as a punitive act, and an instrument 
of repentance, it must be greater. St. Paul, at his 
conversion, continued three days without eating or 
drinking. It must have in it so much affliction as 
to express the indignation, and to condemn the sin, 
and to judge the person. And although the mea- 
sure of this cannot be exactly determined, yet 
the general proportion is certain; for a greater sin 
there must be a greater sorrow, and a greater sor- 
row must be attested with a greater penalty. And 
Ezra declares his purpose thus: “I proclaimed a 
fast that we might afflict ourselves before God.” + 
Now this is no further required, nor is it in this 
sense further useful, but that it be a trouble to the 
body, an act of judging and severity; and this is to 
be judged by proportion to the sorrow and indigna- 
tion, as the sorrow is to the crime. But this afflic- 
tion needs not to leave any remanent effect upon the 
body; but such transient sorrow, which is con- 
sequent to the abstinence of certain times designed 
for the solemnity, is sufficient as to this purpose. 
Only it is to be renewed often, as our repentance 
must be habitual and lasting; but it may be com- 
muted with other actions of severity and discipline, 
according to the customs of a church, or the capacity 
of the persons, or the opportunity of circumstances. 
But if the fasting be intended for mortification, then 
it is fit to be more severe and medicinal, by continu- 
ance, and quantity, and quality. To repentance, total 
abstinences without interruption, that is, during the 
solemnity, short and sharp, are most apt: but towards 
the mortifying a lust, those sharp and short fasts are 
not reasonable; but a diet of fasting, an habitual 
subtraction of nutriment from the body, a long and 
lasting austerity, increasing in degrees, but not vio- 
lent in any. And in this sort of fasting we must be 
highly careful we do not violate a duty by fondness 
of an instrument; and because we intend fasting as 
a help to mortify the lust, let it not destroy the 
body, or retard the spirit, or violate our health, or 
impede us in any part of our necessary duty. As 
we must be careful that our fast be reasonable, seri- 
ous, and apt to the end of our designs; so we must 
be curious, that by helping one duty uncertainly, it 
do not certainly destroy another. Let us do it like 
honest persons and just, without artifices and hypo- 
crisy ; but let us also do it like wise persons, that 
it be neither in itself unreasonable, nor, by accident, 
become criminal. 

6. In the pursuance of this discipline of fasting, 
the doctors of the church and guides of souls have 
not unusefully prescribed other annexes and cir- 
cumstances; as that all the other acts of deport- 


Lauté edere et meraciis bibere rusticitatis erat apud veteres. 
Unde ἐπισκυϑίζειν, et Oonixin ἄμυστις, apud Callimachum : 
et in proverbium abiit, ἡ πλησμονὴ τῶν βαρβάρων" et apud 
Theophrastum, δεινῶς φαγεῖν, Kat ζωρότερον πιεῖν, rustico- 
rum esse notatur, Περὶ ἀγροικίας. 

5 Tlayeta γαστὴρ λεπτὸν οὐ τίκτει νόον. , ; 

t Ezra viii. 21. Dan. x. 12. Psalm xxxv. 13. Levit. xvi. 
29 -31. Isa, lviii. 3. 
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ment be symbolical to our fasting. If we fast for 
mortification, let us entertain nothing of temptation, 
or semblance to invite a lust; no sensual delight, 
no freer entertainments of our body, to countenance 
or corroborate a passion. If we fast that we may 
pray the better, let us remove all secular thoughts 
for that time; for it is vain to alleviate our spirits 
of the burden of meat and drink, and to depress 
them with the loads of care. If for repentance we 
fast, let us be most curious that we do nothing con- 
trary to the design of repentance, knowing that a 
sin is more contrary to repentance than fasting is to 
sin; and it is the greatest stupidity in the world to 
do that thing which I am now mourning for, and 
for which 1 do judgment upon myself. And let all 
our actions also pursue the same design, helping one 
instrument with another, and being so zealous for 
the grace, that we take in all the aids we can to se- 
cure the duty. For to fast from flesh, and to eat 
delicate fish; not to eat meat, but to drink rich 
wines freely; to be sensual in the objects of our 
other appetites, and restrained only in one; to have 
no dinner, and that day to run on hunting, or to 
play at cards; are not handsome instances of sor- 
row, or devotion, or self-denial. It is best to ac- 
company our fasting with the retirements of reli- 
gion, and the enlargements of charity, giving to 
others what we deny to ourselves. These are 
proper actions: and although not in every instance 
necessary to be done at the same time, (for a man 
may give his alms in other circumstances, and not 
amiss,) yet, as they are very convenient and proper 
to be joined in that society, so to do any thing con- 
trary to religion or to charity, to justice or to piety, 
to the design of the person or the design of the so- 
lemnity, is to make that become a sin which, of 
itself, was no virtue, but was capable of being hal- 
lowed by the end and the manner of its execution. 
7. This discourse hath hitherto related to private 
fasts, or else to fasts indefinitely. For, what rules 
soever every man is bound to observe in private, 
for fasting piously, the same rules the governors of 
a church are to intend, in their public prescription. 
And when once authority hath intervened, and pro- 
claimed a fast, there is no new duty incumbent upon 
the private, but that we obey the circumstances, 
letting them to choose the time and the end for us: 
and though we must prevaricate neither, yet we 
may improve both ; we must not go less, but we 
may enlarge; and when fasting is commanded only 
for repentance, we may also use it to prayers, and 
to mortification. And we must be curious that we 
do not obey the letter of the prescription, and violate 
the intention, but observe all that care in public fasts 
which we do in private; knowing that our private 
ends are included in the public, as our persons are 
in the communion of saints, and our hopes in the 
common inheritance of sons: and see that we do 
not fast in order to a purpose, and yet use it so as 
that it shall be tono purpose. Whosoever so fasts 


4 Nec monstravit tantim, sed etiam precessit, ne quis diffi- 
cultatis gratia iter virtutis horreret.—LacTanrT. 
“Απαντές ἐσμεν εἰς TO νουθετεῖν σοφοὶ, 
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as that it be not effectual in some degree towards 
the end, or so fasts that it be accounted, of itself, a 
duty and an act of religion, without order to its 
proper end, makes his act vain because it is un- 
reasonable, or vain because it is superstitious. 


THE PRAYER. 


O holy and eternal Jesu, who didst, for our sake, 
fast forty days and forty nights, and hast left to 
us thy example, and thy prediction, that, in the 
days of thy absence from us, we, thy servants, 
and children of thy bride-chamber, should fast ; 
teach us to do this act of discipline so, that it 
may become an act of religion. Let us never be 
like Esau, valuing a dish of meat above a bless- 
ing; but let us deny our appetites of meat and 
drink, and accustom ourselves to the yoke, and 
subtract the fuel of our lusts, and the incentives 
of all our unworthy desires: that, our bodies 
being free from the intemperances of nutriment, 
and our spirits from the load and pressure of ap- 
petite, we may have no desires but of thee; that 
our outward man, daily decaying by the violence 
of time, and mortified by the abatements of its 
too free and unnecessary support; it may, by 
degrees, resign to the entire dominion of the soul, 
and may pass from vanity to piety, from weak- 
ness to ghostly strength, from darkness and mix- 
tures of impurity to great transparences and 
clarity, in the society of a beatified soul, reigning 
with thee, in the glories of eternity, O holy and 
eternal Jesu. Amen. 


DISCOURSE XIV. 


Of the Miracles which Jesu wrought, for Confirma- 
tion of his Doctrine, during the whole Time of his 
Preaching. 


1. Wuen Jesus had ended his sermon on the 
mount, he descended into the valleys, to consign his 
doctrine, by the power of miracles, and the excellency 
of a rare example; that he might not lay a yoke 
upon us which himself also would not bear. But as 
he became “the author,” so also “the finisher of 
our faith; what he designed in proposition, he re- 
presented in his own practice ;* and by these acts 
made a new sermon, teaching all prelates and spi- 
ritual persons to descend from their eminence of 
contemplation, and the authority and business of 
their discourses, to apply themselves to do more 
material and corporal mercies to afflicted persons, 
and to preach by example, as well as by their homi- 
lies. For he that teaches others well, and practises 
contrary, is like a fair candlestick, bearing a goodly 
and bright taper, which sends forth light to all the 
house, but round about itself there is a shadow and 
circumstant darkness. The prelate should be “the 


Ennodius in vita Epiphanii: Pingebat actibus suis paginam 
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light,” consuming and spending itself, to enlighten 
others; scattering his rays round about, from the 
angles of contemplation, and from the corners of 
practice; but himself always tending upwards, till 
at last he expires into the element of love and celes- 
tial fruition. 

2. But the miracles which Jesus did, were next 
to infinite; and every circumstance of action that 
passed from him, as it was intended for mercy, so 
also for doctrine; and the impotent or diseased 
persons were not more cured than we instructed. 
But, because there was nothing in the actions, but 
what was a pursuance of the doctrines delivered in 
his sermons, in the sermon we must. look after our 
duty, and look upon his practice as a verification 
of his doctrine, and instrumental also to other pur- 
poses. Therefore, in general, if we consider his 
miracles, we shall see that he did design them to 
be a compendium of faith and charity.» For he 
chose to instance his miracles in actions of mercy, 
that all his powers might especially determine upon 
bounty and charity; and yet his acts of charity 
were so miraculous, that they became an argument 
of the divinity of his person and doctrine. Once 
he turned water into wine, which was a mutation 
by a supernatural power, in a natural suscipient, 
where a person was not the subject, but an element; 
and yet this was done to rescue the poor bridegroom 
from affront and trouble, and to do honour to the 
holy rite of marriage. All the rest, (unless we ex- 
cept his walking upon the waters,) during his natural 
life, were actions of relief and mercy, according to 
the design of God, manifesting his power most chiefly 
in showing mercy. 

3. The great design of miracles was to prove his 
mission from God, to convince the world of sin, to 
demonstrate his power of forgiving sins, to endear 
his precepts; and that his disciples “ might believe 
in him, and that believing they might have life 
through his name.”°* For he, to whom God, by 
doing miracles gave testimony from heaven, must 
needs be sent from God; and he who had received 
power to restore nature, and to create new organs, 
and to extract from incapacities, and from privations 
to reduce habits, was Lord of nature, and, there- 
fore, of all the world. And this could not but 
create great confidence in his disciples, that himself 
would verify those great promises, upon which he 
established his law. But that the argument of mi- 
racles might be infallible, and not apt to be reproved, 
we may observe its eminence by divers circumstances 
of probability, heightened up to the degree of moral 
demonstration. 

4, First: The holy Jesus “ did miracles which 
no man” (before him, or at that time) “ever did.’”’ 4 
Moses smote the rock, and water gushed out; but 
he could not turn that water into wine. Moses 
cured no diseases, by the empire of his will, or the 
word of his mouth; but Jesus “healed all infirmi- 
1165. Elisha raised a dead child to life; but Jesus 
raised one who had been dead four days, and 
buried, and corrupted. Elias, and Samuel, and all 
the prophets, and the succession of the high priests 
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in both the temples, put all together, never did so 
many or so great miracles as Jesus did. He cured 
leprous persons by his touch; he restored sight to 
the blind, who were such not by any intervening 
accident, hindering the act of the organ, but by 
nature, who were “born blind,” and whose eyes 
had not any natural possibility to receive sight; 
who could never see without creating of new eyes 
for them, or some integral part co-operating to vision; 
and, therefore, the miracle was wholly an effect of a 
Divine power, for nature did not at all co-operate ; 
or, that I may use the elegant expression of Dante, 
it was such 


———— ἃ cui natura 
Non scaldo ferro mai, ne batté ancude, 


for which nature never did heat the iron, nor beat 
the anvil. He made crooked limbs become straight, 
and the lame to walk; and habitual diseases and 
inveterate, of eighteen years’ continuance, (and 
once of thirty-eight,) did disappear at his speak- 
ing, like darkness at the presence of the sun. He 
cast out devils, who, by the majesty of his person, 
were forced to confess and worship him; and yet, 
by his humility and restraints, were commanded 
silence, or to go whither he pleased; and without 
his leave, all the powers of hell were as infirm and 
impotent as a withered member, and were not able 
to stir. He raised three dead persons to life; he 
fed thousands of people, with two small fishes and 
five little barley cakes: and, as a consummation of 
all power and all miracles, he foretold, and verified 
it, that himself would rise from the dead after three 
days’ sepulture. But when himself had told them, 
he did miracles “which no man else ever did,’ 
they were not able to reprove his saying with one 
single instance; but the poor blind man found him 
out one instance, to verify his assertion: “ It was 
yet never heard, that any man opened the eyes of 
one that was born blind.” 

5. Secondly: The scene of his preaching and 
miracles was Judea, which was the pale of the 
church, and God’s enclosed portion, “ of whom were 
the oracles and the fathers, and of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ was to come,” and to whom 
he was promised. Now, since these miracles were 
for verification of his being the Christ, the promised 
Messias, they were then to be esteemed a convinc- 
ing argument; when all things else concurring, as 
the predictions of the prophets, the synchronisms, 
and the capacity of his person, he brought miracles 
to attest himself to be the person so declared and 
signified. God would not suffer his people to be 
abused by miracles, nor from heaven would speak 
so loud, in testimony of any thing contrary to his 
own will and purposes. They to whom he gave the 
oracles, and the law, and the predictions of the 
Messias, and declared beforehand, that at the com- 
ing of the Messias “ the blind should see, the lame 
should walk, and the deaf should hear, the lepers 
should be cleansed, and to the poor the gospel 
should be preached,’’® could not expect a greater 
conviction for acceptation of a person, than, when 
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that happened, which God himself, by his prophets, 
had consigned as his future testimony; and if there 
could have been deception in this, it must needs 
have been inculpable in the deceived person, to 
whose error a Divine prophecy had been both nurse 
and parent. So that, taking the miracles Jesus 
did, in that conjunction of circumstances, done to 
that people to whom all their oracles were trans- 
mitted by miraculous verifications; miracles so 
many, so great, so accidentally, and yet so regular- 
ly, to all comers and necessitous persons that prayed 
for it, after such predictions and clearest prophecies, 
and these prophecies owned by himself, and sent, 
by way of symbol and mysterious answer, to John 
the Baptist, to whom he described his office, by re- 
counting his miracles in the words of the predic- 
tion; there cannot be any fallibility or weakness 
pretended to this instrument of probation, applied, 
in such circumstances, to such a people, who, being 
dear to God, would be preserved from invincible 
deceptions; and, being commanded by him to ex- 
pect the Messias in such an equipage of power and 
demonstration of miracles, were, therefore, not de- 
ceived, nor could they, because they were bound to 
accept it. 

6. Thirdly: So that now we must not look upon 
these miracles as an argument primarily intended 
to convince the gentiles, but the Jews. It was a 
high probability to them also, and so it was design- 
ed also, in a secondary intention; but it could not 
be an argument to them so certain, because it was 
destitute of two great supporters. For they neither 
believed the prophets, foretelling the Messias to be 
such, nor yet saw the miracles done; so that they 
had no testimony of God beforehand, and were to 
rely upon human testimony for the matter of fact; 
which, because it was fallible, could not infer a 
necessary conclusion, alone and of itself, but it put 
on degrees of persuasion, as the testimony had 
degrees of certainty or universality ; that they also 
‘“‘ which see not, and yet have believed,” might “ be 
blessed.” And, therefore, Christ sent his apostles 
to convert the gentiles, and supplied, in their case, 
what in his own could not be applicable, or so con- 
cerning them. For he sent them to do miracles in 
the sight of the nations, that they might not doubt 
the matter of fact; and prepared them also with a 
prophecy, foretelling that they should do the same, 
and greater miracles than he did. They had greater 
prejudices to contest against, and a more unequal 
distance from belief, and aptnesses to credit such 
things; therefore it was necessary that the apostles 
Should do greater miracles, to remove the greater 
mountains of objection. And they did so; and by 
doing it in pursuance and testimony of the ends of 
Christ and christianity, verified the fame and cele- 
brity of their Master’s miracles, and represented to 
all the world his power, and his veracity, and his 
Divinity. 

7. Fourthly: For when the holy Jesus appeared 


: John lil. 2, i 5. Lib. xvi. Hist. 
Ἐνομίσατε αὐτὸν εἶναι υἱὸν Θεοῦ, ἐπεὶ χωλοὺς καὶ τυ- 
φλοὺς ἐθεράπευσε; dixit Celsus apud Origen. 
| Et μὴ τις οἴεται τοὺς κυλλοὺς Kal τυφλοὺς ἰασάσϑαι, καὶ 
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upon the stage of Palestine, all things were quiet, 
and at rest from prodigy and wonder; nay, John the 
Baptist, who, by his excellent sanctity and austeri- 
ties, had got great reputation to his person and doc- 
trines, yet “ did no miracle ;” and no man else did 
any, save some few exorcists among the Jews cured 
some demoniacs and distracted people. So that, in 
this silence, a prophet, appearing with signs and 
wonders, had nothing to lessen the arguments, no 
opposite of like power, or appearances of a contra- 
dictory design. And, therefore, it persuaded infi- 
nitely, and was certainly operative upon all persons, 
whose interest and love of the world did not destroy 
the piety of their wills, and put their understanding 
into fetters. And Nicodemus, a doctor of the law, 
being convinced, said, “ We know that thou art a 
doctor sent from God; for no man can do those 
things which thou doest, unless God be with him.”! 
But when the devil saw what great affections and 
confidences these miracles of Christ had produced 
in all persons, he too late strives to lessen the argu- 
ment, by playing an after-game; and weakly endea- 
vours to abuse vicious persons, (whose love to their 
sensual pleasures was of power to make them take 
any thing for argument to retain them,) by such 
low, few, inconsiderable, uncertain, and suspicious 
instances, that it grew to be the greatest confirma- 
tion and extrinsical argument in behalf of religion, 
that either friend or foe, upon his own industry, 
could have represented. Such as were the making 
an image speak, or fetching fire from the clouds; 
and that the images of Diana, Cyndias, and Vesta, 
among the Jasizans, would admit no rain to wet 
them, or cloud to darken them; and that the bodies 
of them who entered into the temple of Jupiter, in 
Arcadia, would cast no shadow: which things 
Polybius himself, one of their own superstition, 
laughs at, as impostures, and says they were no 
way to be excused, unless the pious purpose of the 
inventors did take off from the malice of the le. 
But the miracles of Jesus were confessed, and won- 
dered at, by Josephus; were published to all the 
world by his own disciples, who never were accused, 
much less convicted, of forgery; and they were 
acknowledged by Celsus® and Julian,' the greatest 
enemies of Christ. 

8. But further yet, themselves gave it out, that 
one Caius was cured of his blindness by A‘sculapius, 
and so was Valerius Aper; and at Alexandria, Ves- 
pasian cured a man of the gout by treading upon his 
toes, and a blind man with spittle. And when 
Adrian, the emperor, was sick of a fever, and would 
have killed himself, it is said, two blind persons were 
cured by touching him, whereof one of them told him 
that he also should recover. But although Vespa- 
sian, by the help of Apollonius Tyaneus, who was 
his familiar, who also had the devil to be his, might 
do any thing within the power of nature, or by per- 
mission might do much more; yet, besides that this 
was of an uncertain and less credible report, if it 


δαιμονιῶντας ἐξορκίζευν τῶν μεγίστων ἔργων εἶναι, &e. -- 
Juvian. apud Cyril. lib. vi. 

k Spartianus in Adriano; qui addit, Marium Maximum 
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had been true, it was also infinitely short of what 
Christ did, and was a weak, silly imitation, and 
usurping of the argument, which had already pre- 
vailed upon the persuasions of men, beyond all 
possibility of confutation. And for that of Adrian to 
have reported it is enough to make it ridiculous; 
and it had been a strange power to have cured two 
blind persons, and yet be so unable to help himself, 
as to attempt to kill himself, by reason of anguish, 
impatience, and despair. 

9. Fifthly: When the Jews and Pharisees be- 
lieved not Christ for his miracles, and yet perpetu- 
ally called for a sign, he refused to give thema sign, 
which might be less than their prejudice, or the 
persuasions of their interest ; but gave them one, 
which alone is greater than all the miracles which 
ever were done, or said to be done, by any antichrist, 
or the enemies of the religion put all together: a 
miracle which could have no suspicion of imposture ; 
a miracle without instance, or precedent, or imita- 
tion: and that is, Jesus’s lying in the grave three 
days and three nights, and then rising again, and 
appearing to many, and conversing for forty days 
together; giving probation of his rising, of the 
verity of his body; making a glorious promise, 
which at Pentecost was verified, and speaking such 
things, which became precepts and parts of the law 
for ever after. 

10. Sixthly : I add two things more to this con- 
sideration. First, that the apostles did such 
miracles, which were infinitely greater than the 
pretensions of any adversary, and inimitable by all 
the powers of man or darkness. They raised the 
dead, they cured all diseases by their very shadow 
passing by, and by the touch of garments; they con- 
verted nations, they foretold future events, they 
themselves spake with tongues, and they gave the 
Holy Ghost by imposition of hands, which enabled 
others to speak languages which immediately be- 
fore they understood not, and to cure diseases, and 
to eject devils. Now, supposing miracles to be 
done by gentile philosophers and magicians after ; 
yet when they fall short of these in power, and yet 
teach a contrary doctrine, it is a demonstration that 
it is a lesser power, and, therefore, the doctrine not 
of Divine authority and sanction. And it is remark- 
able, that, among all the gentiles, none ever reason- 
ably pretended to a power of casting out devils. For 
the devils could not get so much by it, as things then 
stood: and besides, in whose name should they do 
it, who worshipped none but devils and false gods? 
which is too violent presumption, that the devil was 
the architect in all such buildings. And when the 
seven sons of Sceva,! who wasa Jew, (amongst whom 
it was sometimes granted to cure demoniacs,) offered 
to exorcise a possessed person, the devil would by 
no means endure it, but beat them for their pains. 
And although it might have been for his purpose 
to have enervated the reputation of St. Paul, and, 
by a voluntary cession, equalled St. Paul’s enemies 
to him, yet either the devil could not go out but at the 
command of a christian, or else to have gone out 
would have been a disservice and ruin to his king- 
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dom; either of which declares, that the power of 
casting out devils is a testimony of God, and a pro- 
bation of the divinity of a doctrine, and a proper 
argument of christianity. 

11. Seventhly: But, besides this, I consider, that 
the holy Jesus, having first possessed, upon just 
title, all the reasonableness of human understanding 
by his demonstration of a miraculous power, in his 
infinite wisdom knew that the devil would attempt 
to gain a party by the same instrument, and there- 
fore so ordered it, that the miracles which should 
be done, or pretended to, by the devil, or any of the 
enemies of the cross of Christ, should be a confirma- 
tion of christianity, not do it disservice: for he 
foretold that antichrist and other enemies “ should 
come in prodigies, and lying wonders and signs.” 
Concerning which, although it may be disputed 
whether they were truly miracles, or mere decep- 
tions and magical pretences; yet, because they were 
such which the people could not discern from 
miracles really such, therefore it is all one, and in 
this consideration they are to be supposed such: but, 
certainly, he that could foretell such a future con- 
tingency, or such a secret of predestination, was 
able also to know from what principle it came; and 
we have the same reason to believe that antichrist 
shall do miracles to evil purposes, as that he shall 
do any at all; he that foretold us of the man, foretold 
us also of the imposture, and commanded us not to 
trusthim. And it had beenmore likely for antichrist 
to prevail upon christians by doing no miracles, than 
by doing any: forif he had done none, he might have 
escaped without discovery; but by doing miracles, 
as he verified the wisdom and prescience of Jesus, 
so he declared to all the church that he was the 
enemy of their Lord, and therefore less likely to de- 
ceive: for which reason it is said, that “he shall de- 
ceive, if it were possible, the very elect ;” that is there- 
fore not possible, because that by which he insinuates 
himself to others, is by the elect, the church and 
chosen of God, understood to be his sign and mark 
of discovery, and a warning. And, therefore, as 
the prophecies of Jesus were an infinite verification 
of his miracles, so also this prophecy of Christ con- 
cerning antichrist disgraces the reputation and faith 
of the miracles he shallact. The old prophets fore- 
told of the Messias, and of his miracles of power 
and mercy, to prepare for his reception and enter- 
tainment: Christ alone, and his apostles from him, 
foretold of antichrist, and that he should come in all 
miracles of deception and lying; that is, with true 
or false miracles to persuade a lie: and this was to 
prejudice his being accepted, according to the law 
of Moses.™ So that, as all that spake of Christ, 
bade us believe him for the miracles; so all that 
foretold of antichrist, bade us disbelieve him the 
rather for his: and the reason of both is the same, 
because the mighty and “ surer word of prophecy,” 
as St. Peter calls it, being the greatest testimony in 
the world of a Divine principle, gives authority, or 
reprobates, with the same power. They who are 
the predestinate of God, and they that are the 
prescitt, the foreknown and marked people, must 
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needs stand or fall to the Divine sentence ; and such 
must this be acknowledged: for no enemy of the 
cross, not the devil himself, ever foretold such a 
contingency, or so rare, so personal, so voluntary, so 
unnatural an event, as this of the great antichrist. 

12. And thus the holy Jesus, having showed 
forth the treasures of his Father’s wisdom, in reve- 
lations and holy precepts, and, upon the stock of his 
Father’s greatness, having dispensed and demon- 
strated great power in miracles, and these being 
instanced in acts of mercy, he mingled the glories 
of heaven to transmit them to earth, to raise us up 
to the participations of heaven: he was pleased, by 
healing the bodies of infirm persons, to invite their 
spirits to his discipline, and by his power to convey 
healing, and by that mercy, to lead us into the trea- 
sures of revelation; that both bodies and _ souls, 
our wills and understandings, by Divine instru- 
ments, might be brought to Divine perfections in the 
participations of a Divine nature. It was a miracu- 
lous mercy that God should look upon us in our 
blood, and a miraculous condescension that his Son 
should take our nature: and even this favour we 
could not believe without many miracles: and so 
contrary was our condition to all possibilities of 
happiness, that if salvation had not marched to us 
all the way in miracle, we had perished in the ruins 
of a sad eternity. And now it would be but rea- 
sonable, that, since God, for our sakes, hath re- 
scinded so many laws of natural establishment, we 
also, for his, and for our own, would be content to 
do violence to those natural inclinations, which are 
also criminal when they derive into action. Every 
man living in the state of grace is a perpetual mira- 
cle, and his passions are made reasonable, as his 
reason is turned to faith, and his soul to spirit, and 
his body to atemple, and earth to heaven ; and less 
than this will not dispose us to such glories, which, 
being the portion of saints and angels, and the near- 
est communications with God, are infinitely above 
what we see, or hear, or understand. 
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O eternal Jesu, who didst receive great power, that 
by it thou mightest convey thy Father’s mercies 
to us, impotent and wretched people; give me 
grace to believe that heavenly doctrine, which 
thou didst ratify with arguments from above, that 
I may fully assent to all those mysterious truths 
which integrate that doctrine and discipline, in 
which the obligations of my duty, and the hopes 
of my felicity, are deposited. And to all those 
glorious verifications of thy goodness and thy 
power add also this miracle, that I, who am 
stained with leprosy of sin, may be cleansed, 
and my eyes may be opened, that I may see the 
wondrous things of thy law; and raise thou me up 
from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, 
that I may for ever walk in the land of the living, 
abhorring the works of death and darkness ; that 
as I am, by the miraculous mercy, partaker of 
the first, so also I may be accounted worthy of 
the second resurrection: and as by faith, hope, 
charity, and obedience, I receive the fruit of thy 
miracles in this life, so, in the other, I may par- 
take of thy glories, which is a mercy above all 
miracles. Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean. Lord, I believe; help mine unbelief : 
and grant that no indisposition or incapacity of 
mine may hinder the wonderful operations of thy 
grace; but let it be thy first miracle to turn my 
water into wine, my barrenness into fruitfulness, 
my aversations from thee into unions and intimate 
adhesions to thy infinity, which is the fountain of 
mercy and power. Grant this for thy mercy’s 
sake, and for the honour of those glorious attri- 
butes, in which thou hast revealed thyself and 
thy Father’s excellencies to the world, O holy and 
eternal Jesu. Amen. 
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Since the Divine Providence hath been pleased to bind up the great breaches of my little fortune, by 
your charity and nobleness of a religious tenderness, I account it an excellent circumstance and hand- 
someness of condition, that I have the fortune of St. Athanasius, to have my persecution relieved and 
comforted by an honourable and excellent lady; and I have nothing to return for this honour done to 
me, but to do as the poor paralytics and infirm people in the gospel did, when our blessed Saviour cured 
them; they went and told it to all the country, and made the vicinage full of the report, as themselves 
were of health and joy. And, althouch I know the modesty of your person and religion had rather do 
favours than own them, yet give me leave to draw aside the curtain and retirement of your charity ; for 
I had rather your virtue should blush, than my unthankfulness make me ashamed. Madam, I intended 
by this address, not only to return you spirituals for your temporals, but to make your noble usages of me 
and mine to become, like your other charities, productive of advantages to the standers by. For, although 
the beams of the sun, reflected from a marble, return not home to the body and fountain of light; yet 
they that walk below, feel the benefit of a doubled heat: so whatever reflections or returns of your 
favours I can make, although they fall short of what your worth does most reasonably challenge, and can 
proceed but towards you with forward desires and distant approaches; yet I am desirous to believe, that 
those who walk between us, may receive assistances from this intercourse, and the following papers may 
be auxiliary to the enkindling of their piety, as to the confirming and establishing yours. For, although 
the great prudence of your most noble lord, and the modesties of your own temperate and sweeter dis- 
positions, become the great endearments of virtue to you; yet, because it is necessary that you make 
religion the business of your life, I thought it not an impertinent application, to express my thankfulness 
to your Honour, by that which may best become my duty and my gratitude, because it may do you the 
greatest service. Madam, I must beg your pardon, that I have opened the sanctuary of your retired 
virtues ; but I was obliged to publish the endearments and favours of your noble lord and yourself, towards 
me and my relatives: for as your hands are so clasped, that one ring is the ligature of them both; so I 
have found emanations from that conjuncture of hands, with a consent so forward and apt, that nothing 
can satisfy for my obligations, but by being in the greatest eminency of thankfulness and humility of 
person, 

Mapa, 
Your Honour’s most obliged, 
And most humble Servant, ἡ 
JER. TAYLOR. 


TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE AND VIRTUOUS LADY, 


THE 


LADY ALICE, 


COUNTESS OF CARBERY. 


Mapam, 


By the Divine Providence, which disposes all things wisely and charitably, you are, in the affections 
of your noblest lord, successor to a very dear and most excellent person, and designed to fill up those 
offices of piety to her dear pledges, which the haste which God made to glorify and secure her would 
not permit her to finish. I have much ado to refrain from telling great stories of her wisdom, piety, 
judgment, sweetness, and religion; but that it would renew the wound, and make our sins bleed afresh, 
at the memory of that dear saint: and we hope that much of the storm of the Divine anger is over, 
because he hath repaired the breach by sending you, to go on upon her account, and to give countenance 
and establishment to all those graces, which were warranted and derived from her example. Madam, 
the nobleness of your family, your education, and your excellent principles, your fair dispositions, and 
affable comportment, have not only made all your servants confident of your worthiness and great 
virtues, but have disposed you so highly and necessarily towards an active and a zealous religion, that 
we expect it should grow to the height of a great example; that you may draw others after you, as the 
eye follows the light, in all the angles of its retirement, or open stages of its publication. In order to 
this I have chosen your Honour into a new relation, and have endeared you to this instrument of piety; 
that if you will please to do it countenance, and employ it in your counsels and pious offices, it may 
minister to your appetites of religion; which, as they are already fair and prosperous, so they may 
swell up to a vastness large enough to entertain all the secrets and pleasures of religion: that so you 
may add to the blessings and prosperities, which already dwell in that family where you are now fixed, 
new title to more, upon the stock of all those promises, which have secured and entailed felicities upon 
such persons who have no vanities, but very many virtues. Madam, I could not do you any service, but 
by doing myself this honour, to adorn my book with this fairest title and inscription of your name. 
You may observe, but cannot blame, my ambition; so long as it is instanced in a religious service, and 
means nothing but this, that I may signify how much I honour that person, who is designed to bring 
new blessings to that family, which is so honourable in itself, and, for so many reasons, dear to me. 
Madam, upon that account, besides the stock of your own worthiness, I am 


Your Honour’s most humble 
And obedient Servant, 
JER. TAYLOR. 


PART III. 


BEGINNING AT THE SECOND YEAR OF HIS PREACHING UNTIL HIS ASCENSION. 
Ἶ person lying at the pool of Bethesda, waiting till 
the angel should move the waters, after which, 
whosoever first stepped in was cured of his in- 
firmity.”” The poor man had waited thirty-eight 
years, and still was prevented, by some other of the 
hospital that needed a physician. But Jesus, see- 


SECTION XIII. 
Of the Second Year of the Preaching of Jesus. 


1. Wuen the first year of Jesus, the year of 


peace, and undisturbed preaching, was expired, 
“there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up 
to Jerusalem.”* This feast was the second Pass- 
over he kept after he began to preach;? not the 
feast of Pentecost, or Tabernacles, both which were 
past before Jesus came last from Judea: whither 
when he was now come, he finds an “ impotent 
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ing him, had pity on him, cured him, and bade him 
“take up his bed and walk.” This cure happened 
to be wrought “upon the sabbath,” for which the 
Jews were so moved with indignation, that they 
“thought to slay him:” and their anger was en- 
raged by his calling himself “the Son of God,” 
and “ making himself equal with God.” 


b Tren. lib. 11. c. 10, 
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2. Upon occasion of this offence, which they 
snatched at before it was ministered, Jesus dis- 
courses © upon “ his mission, and derivation of his 
authority from the Father; of the union between 
them, and the excellent communications of power, 
participation of dignity, delegation of judicature, re- 
ciprocations and reflections of honour from the 
Father to the Son, and back again to the Father. 
He preaches of life and salvation to them that be- 
lieve in him; prophesies of the resurrection of the 
dead, by the efficacy of the voice of the Son of 
God; speaks of the day of judgment, the differing 
conditions after, of salvation and damnation respec- 
tively; confirms his words and mission by the tes- 
timony of John the Baptist, of Moses, and the other 
scriptures, and of God himself.” And still the 
scandal rises higher: for “in the second sabbath 4 
after the first,” that is, in the first day of unleavened 
bread, which happened the next day after the week- 
ly Sabbath, the disciples of Jesus pull ripe ears of 
corn, rub them in their hands, and eat them, to sa- 
tisfy their hunger; for which he offered satisfaction 
to their scruples, convincing them, that works of 
necessity are to be permitted, even to the breach of 
a positive temporary constitution; and that works 
of mercy are the best serving of God, upon any day 
whatsoever, or any part of the day, that is vacant 
to other offices, and proper for a religious festival. 

3. But when neither reason nor religion would 
give them satisfaction, but that they went about to 
kill him, he withdrew himself from Jerusalem, and 
returned to Galilee; whither the scribes and Pha- 
risees followed him, observing his actions, and 
whether or not he would prosecute that which they 
called profanation of their sabbath, by doing acts 
of mercy upon thatday. He still did so: for, enter- 
ing into one of the synagogues of Galilee upon the 
sabbath, Jesus saw a man (whom St. Jerome re- 
ports to have been a mason) coming to Tyre, and 
complaining that his hand was withered,® and de- 
siring help of him, that he might again be restored 
to the use of his hand, lest he should be compelled, 
with misery and shame, to beg his bread. Jesus 
restored his hand as whole as the other, in the 
midst of all those spies and enemies. Upon which 
act, being confirmed in their malice, the Pharisees 
went forth and joined with the Herodians, (a sect of 
people who said Herod was the Messias, because, 
by the decree of the Roman senate, when the 
sceptre departed from Judah, he was declared 
king,‘) and both together took counsel how they 
might kill him. 

4. Jesus therefore departed again to the sea- 
coast, and his companies increased as his fame; for 
he was now followed by new “multitudes from 
Galilee, from Judea, from Jerusalem, from Idumea, 
from beyond Jordan, from about Tyre and Sidon ;” 
who, hearing the report of his miraculous power, to 
cure all diseases by the word of his mouth, or the 


¢ John v. 19, &c. ἃ Suidas. voc. σάββατον. 
© Evangel. Naz. quod S. Hieron. ex. Hebr. in Grecum 
transtulit. 
“Ἥμισύ μου τέθνηκε, τὸ δ᾽ ἥμισν λιμὸς ἐλέγχει. 
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touch of his hand, or the handling his garment, 
came with their ambulatory hospital of their sick 
and possessed; and they pressed on him but to 
touch him, and were all immediately cured: the 
devils confessing publicly that he was “ the Son of 
God,” till they were upon all such occasions re- 
strained, and compelled to silence. 

5. But now Jesus, having commanded a ship to 
be in readiness against any inconvenience or trouble- 
some pressures of the multitude, “ went up into a 
mountain to pray, and continued in prayer all night,” 
intending to make the first ordination of apostles ; 
which the next day he did, choosing out of the 
number of his disciples these twelve to be apostles : 8 
Simon Peter and Andrew; James and John, the 
sons of thunder; Philip and Bartholomew ; Matthew 
and Thomas: James, the son of Alpheus, and 
Simon the Zelot; Judas, the brother of James, and 
Judas Iscariot. With these, descending from the 
mountain to the plain, he repeated the same ser- 
mon, or much of it, which he had before preached 
in the first beginning of his prophesyings ; that he 
might publish his gospel to these new auditors, and 
also more particularly inform his apostles in “ the 
doctrine of the kingdom :” for now, because he “ saw 
Israel scattered like sheep having no shepherd,” he 
did purpose to send these twelve abroad, to preach 
repentance and the approximation of the kingdom ; 
and therefore first instructed them in the mysteri- 
ous parts of his holy doctrine, and gave them also 
particular instructions together with their temporary 
commission for that journey. 

6. “For Jesus ‘sent them out by two and two, 
giving them power over unclean spirits,’ and to heal 
all manner of sickness and diseases; telling them 
they were ‘the light,’ and ‘ the eyes,’ and ‘the salt 
of the world,’ so intimating their duties of diligence, 
holiness, and incorruption; giving them in charge 
to preach the gospel, to dispense their power and 
miracles freely, as they had received it, to anoint 
sick persons with oil, not to enter into any Sama- 
ritan town, but to ‘ go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,’ to provide no viaticum for their 
journeys, but to put themselves upon the religion 
and piety of their proselytes: he arms them against 
persecutions, gives them leave to fly the storm from 
city to city, promises them the assistances of his 
Spirit, encourages them by his own example of 
long-sufferance, and by instances of Divine Provi- 
dence, expressed even to creatures of smallest value, 
and by promise of great rewards, to the confident 
confession of his name; and furnishes them with 
some propositions, which are like so many bills of 
exchange, upon the trust of which they might take - 
up necessaries; promising great retributions, not 
only to them who quit any thing of value for the 
sake of Jesus, but to them that offer a cup of water 
to a thirsty disciple.” And with these instructions 
they departed to preach in the cities. 


f Sic Tertullianus, Epiphanius, Chrysostomus, et Theophy. 
lactus, et Hieron. Dialog. advers. Lucif. uno ore affiirmant. 
s Sic et apostolici semper duodenus honoris 
Fulget apex, numero menses imitatus et horas, 
Omnibus ut rebus semper tibi militet annus.—SEpvt. 
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7. And Jesus, returning to Capernaum, received 
the address of a faithful centurion of the legion 
called the Iron Legion,» (which usually quartered 
in Judea,) in behalf of his servant whom he loved, 
and who was grievously afflicted with the palsy ; 
and healed him, as a reward and honour to his 
faith. And from thence going to the city Naim, 
he raised to life the only son of a widow, whom 
the mourners followed in the street, bearing the 
corpse sadly to his funeral. Upon the fame of 
these, and divers other miracles, John the Baptist, 
who was still in prison, (for he was not put to 
death till the latter end of this year,) sent two of 
his disciples to him by Divine providence, or else 
by John’s designation, to minister occasions of his 
greater publication, inquiring if he was the Mes- 
sias. To whom Jesus returned no answer, but a 
demonstration taken from the nature of the thing, 
and the glory of the miracles, saying, “ Return to 
John, and tell him what you see; for the deaf hear, 
the blind see, the lame walk, the dead are raised, 
and the lepers are cleansed, and to the poor the gos- 
pel is preached ;”! which were the characteristic 
notes of the Messias, according to the predictions of 
the holy prophets. 

8. When John’s disciples were gone with this 
answer, Jesus began to speak concerning John; 
“of the austerity and holiness of his person, the 
greatness of his function, the divinity of his com- 
mission, saying, that he was ‘ greater than a pro- 
phet, a burning and shining light, the Elias that 
was to come,’ and the consummation or ending of 
the old prophets: adding withal, that the perverse- 
ness of that age was most notorious in the enter- 
tainment of himself and the Baptist; for neither 
could the Baptist, who ‘came neither eating nor 
drinking,’ (that, by his austerity and mortified de- 
portment he might invade the judgment and affec- 
tions of the people,) nor Jesus, who ‘came both 
eating and drinking,’ (that, by a moderate and an 
affable life, framed to the compliance and common 
use of men, he might sweetly insinuate into the 
affections of the multitude,) obtain belief amongst 
them. They could object against every thing, but 
nothing could please them. But wisdom and right- 
eousness had a theatre in its own family, and ‘is 
justified of all her children.’ Then he proceeds to 
a more applied reprehension of Capernaum, and 
Chorazin, and Bethsaida, for being pertinacious in 
their sins and infidelity, in defiance and reproof of 
all the mighty works which had been wrought in 
them. But these things were not revealed to all 
dispositions ; the wise and the mighty of the world 
were not subjects prepared for the simplicity and 
softer impresses of the gospel, and the downright 
severity of its sanctions. And therefore Jesus glo- 
rified God for the magnifying of his mercy, in that 
these things, which were ‘hid from the great ones,’ 
were ‘revealed to babes;’ and concludes this ser- 
mon with an invitation of all wearied and discon- 
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solate persons loaded with sin and misery, to ‘come 
to him,’ promising ‘ease to their burdens,’ and 
‘refreshment to their weariness,’ and to exchange 
their heavy pressures into an ‘easy yoke,’ and a 
‘light burden.’ ” 

9. When Jesus had ended this sermon, one of 
the Pharisees,* named Simon, invited him to “eat 
with him;’’ into whose house when he was entered, 
a certain “woman that was a sinner,” abiding 
there in the city, heard of it: her name was Mary ; 
she had been married to a noble personage, a na- 
tive of the town and castle of Magdal, from whence 
she had her name of Magdalen, though she herself 
was born in Bethany; a widow she was, and 
prompted by her wealth, liberty, and youth, to an 
intemperate life, and too free entertainments. She 
came to Jesus into the Pharisee’s house; not (as 
did the staring multitude) to glut her eyes with the 
sight of a miraculous and glorious person; nor (as 
did the centurion, or the Syro-Pheenician, or the 
ruler of the synagogue) for cure of her sickness, 
or in behalf of her friend, or child, or servant; 
but (the only example of so coming) she came in 
remorse and regret for her sins, she came to Jesus 
to lay her burden at his feet, and to present him 
with a broken heart, and a weeping eye, and great 
affection, and a box of nard pistic, salutary and 
precious. For she came trembling, and fell down 
before him, weeping bitterly for her sins,! pouring 
out a flood great enough to “ wash the feet” of the 
blessed Jesus, and “ wiping them with the hairs of 
her head;” after which she “ brake the box,” and 
“ anointed his feet with ointment.” Which ex- 
pression was so great an ecstacy of love, sorrow 
and adoration, that to anoint the feet even of the 
greatest monarch was long unknown, and in all the 
pomps and greatnesses of the Roman prodigality it 
was not used, till Otho taught it to Nero; ™ in whose 
instance it was by Pliny reckoned for a prodigy of 
unnecessary profusion, and in itself, without the 
circumstance of so free a dispensation, it was a 
present for a prince; and an alabaster box of nard 
pistic was sent as a present from Cambyses to the 
king of Ethiopia. 

10. When Simon observed this sinner so busy in 
the expresses of her religion and veneration tc 
Jesus, he thought with himself that this was “ no 
prophet,” that did ““ not know her to be a sinner ;”’ 
or no just person, that would suffer her to touch 
him. For although the Jews’ religion did permit 
harlots of their own nation to live, and enjoy the 
privileges of their nation, save that their oblations 
were refused: yet the Pharisees, who pretended to 
a greater degree of sanctity than others, would not 
admit them to civil usages, or the benefits of ordi- 
nary society ; and thought religion itself, and the 
honour of a prophet, was concerned in the interests 
of the same superciliousness: and therefore Simon 
made an objection within himself. Which Jesus 
knowing, (for he understood his thoughts, as well 
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as his words,) made her apology and his own in a 
civil question, expressed in a parable of two debtors, 
to whom a greater and a less debt respectively was 
forgiven; both of them concluding, that they would 
love their merciful creditor in proportion to his 
mercy and donative: and this was the case of Mary 
Magdalen ; to whom, because “ much was forgiven, 
she loved much,” and expressed it in characters so 
large, that the Pharisee might read his own incivili- 
ties and inhospitable entertainment of the Master, 
when it stood confronted with the magnificency of 
Mary Magdalen’s penance and charity. 

11. When Jesus had dined, he was presented 
with the sad sight of a poor demoniac, possessed 
with a blind and a dumb devil, in whose behalf his 
friends entreated Jesus, that he would cast the 
devil out; which he did immediately, and “ the 
blind man saw, and the dumb spake,” so much to 
the amazement of the people, that they ran in so 
prodigious companies after him, and so scandalized 
the Pharisees, who thought that, by means of this 
prophet, their reputation would be lessened and 
their schools empty, that first a rumour was scatter- 
ed up and down, from an uncertain principle, but 
communicated with tumult and apparent noises, that 
Jesus was “ beside himself:”’ upon which rumour 
his friends and kindred came together to see, and 
to make provisions accordingly ; and the holy Virgin- 
mother came herself, but without any apprehensions 
of any such horrid accident. The words and things 
she had from the beginning laid up in her heart, 
would furnish her with principles exclusive of all 
apparitions of such fancies; but she came to see 
what that persecution was, which, under that colour, 
it was likely the Pharisees might commence. 

12. When the mother of Jesus and his kindred 
came, they found him in a house, encircled with 
people full of wonder and admiration: and there 
the holy Virgin-mother might hear part of her own 
prophecy verified, that the generations of the earth 
should call her blessed; for a woman, worshipping 
Jesus, cried out, “ Blessed is the womb that bare 
thee, and the paps that gave thee suck.” To this 
Jesus replied, not denying her to be highly blessed, 
who had received the honour of being the mother 
of the Messias, but advancing the dignities of 
spiritual excellencies far above this greatest temporal 
honour in the world: “ Yea, rather blessed are they 
that hear the word of God, and do it.’’ For, in 
respect of the issues of spiritual perfections, and 
their proportionable benedictions, all immunities 
and temporal honours are empty and _ hollow bless- 
ings: and all relations of kindred disband and empty 
themselves into the greater channels and floods of 
divinity. 

13. For when, Jesus being in the house, they 
told him “ his mother and his brethren staid for 
him without ;” he told them, those relations were 
less than the ties of duty and religion: for those 
dear names of mother and brethren, which are hal- 
lowed by the laws of God and the endearments of 
nature, are made far more sacred when a spiritual 
cognation does supervene, when the relations are 
subjected in persons religious and holy: but if they 
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be abstract and separate, the conjunction of persons 
in spiritual bands, in the same faith, and the same 
hope, and the union of them in the same mystical 
head, is an adunation nearer to identity than those 
distances between parents and children, which are 
only cemented by the actions of nature, as it is of 
distinct consideration from the spirit. For Jesus, 
pointing to his disciples, said, “ Behold my mother 
and my brethren; for whosoever doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, he is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.”’ 

14. But the Pharisees, upon the occasion of the 
miracles, renewed the old quarrel: “ He casteth out 
devils by Beelzebub.”” Which senseless and illite- 
rate objection Christ having confuted, charged them 
highly upon the guilt of an unpardonable crime, 
telling them, that the so charging those actions of 
his, done in virtue of the Divine Spirit, is a sin 
against the Holy Ghost: and however they might 
be bold with the Son of man, and prevarications 
against his words or injuries to his person might, 
upon repentance and baptism, find a pardon; yet it 
was a matter of greater consideration to sin against 
the Holy Ghost; that would find no pardon, here 
nor hereafter. But taking occasion upon this dis- 
course, he, by an ingenious and mysterious parable, 
gives the world great caution of recidivation and 
backsliding after repentance. For if “ the devil 
returns into a house once swept and garnished, he 
bringeth seven spirits more impure than himself; 
and the last estate of that man is worse than the 
first.” 

15. After this, Jesus went from the house of the 
Pharisee, and, coming to the sea of Tiberias or Gen- 
nesareth, (for it was called the sea of Tiberias from 
a town on the banks of the lake,) taught the people 
upon the shore, himself sitting in the ship; but he 
taught them by parables, under which were hid mys- 
terious senses, which shone through their veil, like 
a bright sun through an eye closed with a thin eye- 
lid; it being light enough to show their infidelity, 
but not to dispel those thick Egyptian darknesses, 
which they had contracted, by their habitual indis- 
positions and pertinacious aversations. By the 
parable of “ the sower scattering his seed by the 
way-side, and some on stony, some on thorny, some 
on good ground,” he intimated the several capacities 
or indispositions of men’s hearts, the carelessness of 
some, the frowardness and levity of others, the easi- 
ness and softness of a third; and how they are 
spoiled with worldliness and cares, and how many 
ways there are to miscarry, and that but one sort of 
men receive the word, and bring forth the fruits of 
a holy life. By the parable of “ tares permitted to 
grow amongst the wheat,” he intimated the tolera- 
tion of dissenting opinions, not destructive of piety 
or civil societies. By the three parables of the 
“seed growing insensibly,” of the “ grain of mus- 
tard seed swelling up to a tree,” of “ a little leaven 
qualifying the whole lump,” he signified the incre- 
ment of the gospel, and the blessings upon the 
apostolical sermons. 

16. Which parables when he had privately to his 
apostles rendered into their proper senses, he added 
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to them two parables, concerning the dignity of the 
gospel, comparing it to “ treasure hid in a field,” 
and “a jewel of great price, for the purchase” of 
which every good “ merchant must quit all that he 
hath,” rather than miss it: telling them withal, 
that however purity and spiritual perfections were 
intended by the gospel, yet it would not be acquired 
by every person; but the public professors of chris- 
tianity should be a mixed multitude, “ like a net, 
enclosing fishes good and bad.” After which dis- 
courses, he retired from the sea-side, and went to 
his own city of Nazareth; where he preached so 
excellently, upon certain words of the prophet 
Isaiah," that all the people wondered at the wisdom 
which he expressed in his divine discourses. But 
the men of Nazareth did not do honour to the pro- 
phet, that was their countryman, because they knew 
him in all the disadvantages of youth, and kindred, 
and trade, and poverty ; still retaining in their minds 
the infirmities and humilities of his first years, and 
keeping the same apprehensions of him, a man, and 
a glorious prophet, which they had to him, a child, 
in the shop of a carpenter. But when Jesus, in his 
sermon, had reproved their infidelity, at which he 
wondered, and, therefore, did but few miracles there, 
in respect of what he had done at Capernaum, and 
intimated the prelation of that city before Nazareth, 
“ they thrust him out of the city, and led him to 
the brow of the hill on which the city was built,” 
intending to “ throw him down headlong.” But 
his work was not yet finished; therefore he, “ pass- 
ing through the midst of them, went his way.” 

17. Jesus therefore, departing from Nazareth, 
went up and down to all the towns and castles of 
Galilee, attended by his disciples, and certain 
women, out of whom he had cast unclean spirits ; 
such as were Mary Magdalen, Johanna, wife to 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, Susanna, and some others, 
who did for him offices of provision, and “ minister- 
ed to him out of their own substance,’’ and became 
part of that holy college, which, about this time, 
began to be full; because now the apostles were 
returned from their preaching, full of joy, that the 
devils were made subject to the word of their mouth, 
and the empire of their prayers, and invocation of 
the holy name of Jesus. But their Master gave 
them a lenitive, to assuage the tumour and ex- 
crescence, intimating that such privileges are not 
solid foundations of a holy joy, but so far as they 
co-operate toward the great end of God’s glory, and 
their own salvation, to which when they are con- 
signed, and “ their names written in heaven,’ in the 
book of election, and registers of predestination, then 
their joy is reasonable, holy, true, and perpetual.° 

18. But when Herod had heard these things of 
Jesus, presently his apprehensions were such as 
derived from his guilt; he thought it was John the 
Baptist who was “ risen from the dead,” and that 
these “ mighty works” were demonstrations of his 
power, increased by the superadditions of immor- 
tality and diviner influences, made proportionable to 
the honour of a martyr, and the state of separation.? 
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For, a little before this time, Herod had sent to the 
castle of Macheruns, where John was prisoner, and 
caused him to be beheaded. His head Herodias 
buried in her own palace, thinking to secure it 
against a re-union, lest it should again disturb her 
unlawful lusts, and disquiet Herod’s conscience. 
But the body the disciples of John gathered up, and 
carried it with honour and sorrow, and buried it in 
Sebaste, in the confines of Samaria, making his 
grave between the bodies of Elizeus and Abdias, 
the prophets. And about this time was the pass- 
over of the Jews. 


DISCOURSE XV. 


Of the Excellency, Hase, Reasonableness, and Ad- 
vantages of bearing Christ’s Yoke, and living 
according to his Institution. 


1. Tur holy Jesus came to break from off our necks 
two great yokes: the one of sin, by which we were 
fettered and imprisoned in the condition of slaves and 
miserable persons; the other, of Moses’s law, by 
which we were kept in pupilage and minority, and a 
state of imperfection: and asserted us into “ the glo- 
rious liberty of the sons of God.” The first was a 
despotic empire, and the government of a tyrant: 
the second was of a school-master, severe, absolute, 
and imperious; but it was in order to a further good, 
yet nothing pleasant in the sufferance and load. 
And now Christ, having taken off these two, hath 
put onathird. He quits us of our burden, but not 
of our duty; and hath changed the former tyranny 
and the less perfect discipline into the sweetness of 
paternal regiment, and the excellency of such an 
institution, whose every precept carries part of its 
reward in hand, and assurances of after-glories. 
Moses’s law was like sharp and unpleasant physic, 
certainly painful, but uncertainly healthful. For it 
was not then communicated to them, by promise 
and universal revelations, that the end of their obedi- 
ence should be life eternal; but they were full of 
hopes it might be so, as we are of health when we 
have a learned and wise physician. But as yet the 
reward was in a cloud, and the hopes in fetters and 
confinement. But the law of Christ is like Christ’s 
healing of diseases : he does it easily, and he does it 
infallibly. The event is certainly consequent ; 
and the manner of cure is by a touch of his hand, or 
a word of his mouth, or an approximation to the 
“hem of his garment,” without pain and vexatious 
instruments. My meaning is, that christianity is, 
by the assistance of Christ’s Spirit, which he pro- 
mised us and gave us in the gospel, made very easy 
to us: and yet a reward so great is promised, as 
were enough to make a lame man to walk, and a 
broken arm endure the burden; a reward great 
enough to make us willing to do violence to all our 
inclinations, passions, and desires. A hundred- 
weight to a giant is a light burden, because his 
strength is disproportionably great, and makes it as 
easy to him as an ounce is to acchild. And yet, if 
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we had not the strength of giants, if the hundred- 
weight were of gold or jewels, a weaker person 
would think it no trouble to bear that burden, if it 
were the reward of his portage, and the hire of his 
labours. The Spirit is given to us to enable us, and 
heaven is promised to encourage us; the first makes 
us able, and the second makes us willing: and 
when we have power and affections we cannot com- 
plain of pressure. And this is the meaning of our 
blessed Saviour’s invitation; ‘‘ Come unto me, for my 
burden is light, my yoke is easy: which St. John 
also observed: “ For this is the love of God, that 
we keep his commandments; and his command- 
ments are not grievous. For whatsoever is born of 
God overcometh the world; and this is the victory 
that overcometh, even our faith: that is, our be- 
lief of God’s promises, the promise of the Spirit for 
present aid, and of heaven for the future reward, is 
strength enough to overcome all the world. 

2. But besides that God hath made his yoke 
easy, by exterior supports, more than ever was in 
any other religion; christianity is of itself, ac- 
cording to human estimate, a religion more easy and 
desirable by our natural and reasonable appetites, 
than sin, in the midst of all its pleasures and 
imaginary felicities. Virtue hath more pleasure in 
it than sin, and hath all satisfactions to every desire 
of man, in order to human and prudent ends; which 
I shall represent in the consideration of these par- 
ticulars. 1. To live according to the laws of Jesus 
is, in some things, most natural, and proportionable 
to the desires and first intentions ofnature. 2. There 
is in it less trouble than in sin. 3. It conduces in- 
finitely to the content of our lives, and natural and 
political satisfactions. 4. It is a means to preserve 
our temporal lives long and healthy. 5. Itis most 
reasonable; and he only is prudent that does so, and 
he a fool that does not. And all this, besides the 
considerations of a glorious and happy eternity. 

3. Concerning the first, I consider that we do very 
ill, when, instead of making our natural infirmity an 
instrument of humility, and of recourse to the grace 
of God, we pretend the sin of Adam to countenance 
our actual sins, natural infirmity to excuse our 
malice; either laying Adam in fault, for deriving 
the disability upon us, or God, for putting us into 
the necessity. But the evils that we feel in this, are 
from the rebellion of the inferior appetite against 
reason, or against ‘any religion, that puts restraint 
upon our first desires. And, therefore, in carnal 
and sensual instances accidentally, we find the more 
natural averseness, because God’s laws have put our 
ivascible and concupiscible faculties in fetters and 
restraints: yet, in matters of duty, which are of 
immaterial and spiritual concernment, all our natural 
reason is a perfect enemy and contradiction to, and 
a law against, vice. It is natural for us to love our 
parents, and they who do not are unnatural; they 
do violence to those dispositions, which God gave us 
to the constitution of our nature, and for the designs 
of virtue: and all those tendernesses of affection, 
those bowels and relenting dispositions, which are 
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the endearments of parents and children, are also 
the bonds of duty. Every degree of love makes 
duty delectable : and, therefore, either by nature we 
are inclined to hate our parents, which is against 
all reason and experience, or else we are, by nature, 
inclined to do them all that, which is the effect of 
love to such superiors, and principles of being and 
dependence: and every prevarication from the rule, 
effects, and expresses of love, is a contradiction to 
nature, and a mortification ; to which we cannot be 
invited by any thing from within, but by something 
from without, that is violent and~ preternatural. 
There are also many other virtues, even in the matter 
of sensual appetite, which none can lose, but by 
altering, in some degree, the natural disposition. 
And I instance in the matter of carnality and un- 
cleanness, to which possibly some natures may 
think themselves apt and disposed: but yet God 
hath put into our mouths a bridle, to curb the licen- 
tiousness of our speedy appetite, putting into our 
very natures a principle as strong to restrain it, as 
there is in us a disposition apt to invite us; and 
this is also in persons who are most apt to the vice, 
women and young persons, to whom God hath 
given a modesty and shame of nature, that the en- 
tertainments of lusts may become contradictions to 
our retreating and backward modesty, more than 
they are satisfactions to our too forward appetites. 
It is as great a mortification and violence to nature 
to blush, as to lose a desire; and we find it true, 
when persons are invited to confess their sins, or to 
ask forgiveness publicly, a secret smart is not so 
violent as a public shame: and, therefore, to do an 
action which brings shame all along, and opens the 
sanctuaries of nature, and makes all her retirements 
public, and dismantles her enclosure, as lust does, 
and the shame of carnality, hath in it more asperity 
and abuse to nature, than the short pleasure to 
which we are invited can repay. There are un- 
natural lusts, lusts which are such in their very 
condition and constitution, that a man must turn a 
woman, and a woman become a beast, in acting 
them; and all lusts, that are not unnatural in their 
own complexion, are unnatural by a consequent and 
accidental violence. And if lust hath in it disso- 
nancies to nature, there are but few apologies left 
to excuse our sins upon nature’s stock: and all 
that system of principles and reasonable induce- 
ments to virtue, which we call “ the law of nature,” 
is nothing else but that firm ligature and incorpora- 
tion of virtue to our natural principles and dispo- 
sitions, which whoso prevaricates, docs more against 
nature than he that restrains his appetite. And, 
besides these particulars, there is not, in our natural 
discourse, any inclination, directly and by intention 
of itself, contrary to the love of God, because by 
God we understand that Fountain of being which 
is infinitely perfect in itself, and of great good to 
us; and whatsoever is so apprehended, it is as na- 
tural for us to love, as to love any thing in the 
world; for we can love nothing but what we be- 
lieve to be good in itself, or good to us.© And be- 
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yond this, there are, in nature, many principles and 
reasons to make an aptness to acknowledge and 
confess God; and, by the consent of nations, which 
they also have learned from the dictates of their 
nature, all men, in some manner or other, worship 
God. And, therefore, when this, our nature, is de- 
termined in its own indefinite principle, to the man- 
ner of worship, all acts against the love, the obe- 
dience, and the worship of God, are also against 
nature, and offer it some rudeness and violence. 
And I shall observe this, and refer it to every man’s 
reason and experience, that the great difficulties of 
virtue, commonly apprehended, commence not so 
much upon the stock of nature, as of education and 
evil habits.4 Our virtues are difficult, because we 
at first get ill habits; and these habits must be un- 
rooted before we do well; and that is our trouble. 
But if, by the strictness of discipline and whole- 
some education, we begin at first in our duty, and 
the practice of virtuous principles, we shall find 
virtue made as natural to us, while it is customary 
and habitual, as we pretend infirmity to be, and pro- 
pensity to vicious practices. And this we are 
taught by that excellent Hebrew who said, “ Wis- 
dom is easily seen of them that love her, and found 
of such as seek her: she preventeth them that de- 
sire her, in making herself first known unto them. 
Whoso seeketh her early shall have no great travel ; 
for he shall find her sitting at his doors.” 5 

4. Secondly: In the strict observances of the 
law of christianity there is less trouble than in the 
habitual courses of sin. For if we consider the 
general design of christianity, it propounds to us in 
this world nothing that is of difficult purchase,‘ 
nothing beyond what God allots us, by the ordinary 
and common providence, such things which we are 
to receive without care and solicitous vexation : so 
that the ends are not big, and the way is easy; and 
this walked over with much simplicity and sweet- 
ness, and those obtained without difficulty. He 
that propounds to himself to live low, pious, hum- 
ble, and retired, his main employment is nothing 
but sitting quiet, and undisturbed with variety of 
impertinent affairs: but he that loves the world, 
and its acquisitions, entertains a thousand businesses, 
and every business hath a world of employment, 
and every employment is multiplied, and made in- 
tricate by circumstances, and every circumstance is 
to be disputed, and he that disputes ever hath two 
sides in enmity and opposition; and by this time 
there is a genealogy, a long descent, and cogna- 
tion of troubles, branched into so many particu- 
lars, that it is troublesome to understand them, and 
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much more to run through them. The ways of 
virtue are very much upon the defensive, and the 
work one, uniform, and little; they are like war 
within a strong castle, if they stand upon their 
guard they seldom need to strike a stroke. But a 
vice is like storming of a fort, full of noise, trouble, 
labour, danger, and disease. How easy a thing is 
it to restore the pledge! But if a man means to 
defeat him that trusted him, what a world of arts 
must he use to make pretences! To delay first, 
then to excuse, then to object, then to intricate the 
business, next to quarrel, then to forswear it, and all 
the way to palliate his crime, and represent himself 
honest. And if an oppressing and greedy person 
have a design to cozen a young heir, or to get his 
neighbour’s land, the cares of every day, and the 
interruptions of every night’s sleep, are more than 
the purchase is worth; whereas he might buy virtue 
at half that watching, and the less painful care of 
a fewer number of days. A plain story is soonest 
told, and best confutes an intricate lie; and when a 
person is examined in judgment, one false answer 
asks more wit for its support and maintenance than 
a history of truth. And such persons are put to 
so many shameful retreats, false colours, fucuses, 
and daubings with untempered mortar, to avoid 
contradiction or discovery, that the labour of a false 
story seems, in the order of things, to be designed 
the beginning of its punishment. And if we con- 
sider how great a part of our religion consists in 
prayer, and how easy a thing God requires of us, 
when he commands us to pray for blessings, the 
duty of a christian cannot seem very troublesome. 
5. And, indeed, I can hardly instance in any 
vice, but there is visibly more pain in the order of 
acting and observing it, than in the acquist or pro- 
motion of virtue.» I have seen drunken persons, 
in their seas of drink and talk, dread every cup as 
a blow, and they have used devices and private 
arts, to escape the punishment of a full draught; 
and the poor wretch, being condemned, by the laws 
of drinking, to his measure, was forced and haled 
to execution; and he suffered it, and thought him- 
self engaged to that person, who, with much kind- 
ness and importunity, invited him to a fever. But, 
certainly, there was more pain in it, than in the 
strictness of holy and severe temperance. And he 
that shall compare the troubles and dangers of an 
ambitious war, with the gentleness and easiness of 
peace, will soon perceive, that every tyrant and 
usurping prince, that snatches at his neighbour's 
rights, hath two armies, one of men, and the other 
of cares. Peace sheds no blood, but of the pruned 
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vine; and hath no business, but modest and quiet 
entertainments of the time, opportune for piety, and 
circled with reward. But God often punishes am- 
bition and pride with lust; and he sent a “ thorn 
in the flesh\”’ as a corrective to the elevations and 
grandezza of St. Paul, growing up from the multi- 
tude of his revelations: and it is not likely the 
punishment should have less trouble than the crime, 
whose pleasures and obliquity this was designed to 
punish. And, indeed, every experience can verify, 
that an adulterer hath in him the impatience of 
desires, the burnings of lust, the fear of shame, the 
apprehensions of a jealous, abused, and an enraged 
husband.'' He endures affronts, mistimings, tedious 
waitings, the dulness of delay, the regret of inter- 
ruption, the confusion and amazements of discovery, 
the scorn of a reproached vice, the debasings of 
contempt upon it; unless the man grows impudent, 
and then he is more miserable upon another stock. 
But David was so put to it, to attempt, to obtain, 
to enjoy Bathsheba, and to prevent the shame of it, 
that the difficulty was greater than all his wit and 
power; and it drove him into base and unworthy 
arts, which discovered him the more, and multiplied 
his crime. But while he enjoyed the innocent 
pleasures of his lawful bed, he had no more trouble 
in it, than there was in inclining his head upon his 
pillow. The ways of sin are crooked, desert, rocky, 
and uneven:* they are broad, indeed; and there is 
variety of ruins, and allurements, to entice fools, 
and a large theatre to act the bloody tragedies of 
souls upon; but they are nothing smooth, or safe, 
or delicate. The ways of virtue are strait, but not 
crooked; narrow, but not unpleasant. There are two 
vices for one virtue; and, therefore, the way to hell 
must needs be of greater extent, latitude, and dis- 
semination: but, because virtue is but one way, 
therefore it is easy, regular, and apt to walk in, 
without error or diversions. ‘“ Narrow is the gate, 
and strait is the way:’” it is true, considering our 
evil customs and depraved natures, by which we 
have made it so to us. But God hath made it more 
passable, by his grace and present aids; and St. 
John the Baptist receiving his commission to preach 
repentance, it was expressed in these words: “ Make 
plain the paths of the Lord.” Indeed, repentance 
is a rough and a sharp virtue, and, like a mattock 
and spade, breaks away all the roughnesses of the 
passage, and hinderances of sin; but when we enter 
into the dispositions, which Christ hath designed to 
us, the way is more plain and easy than the ways 
of death and hell. Labour it hath in it, just as all 
things that are excellent; but no confusions, no dis- 
tractions of thought, no amazements, no labyrinths, 
and intricacy of counsels: but it is like the labours 
of agriculture, full of health and simplicity, plain 
and profitable; requiring diligence, but such in 
which crafts and painful stratagems are useless and 
impertinent. But vice hath oftentimes so trouble- 
some a retinue, and so many objections in the event 
of things, is so entangled in difficult and contradic- 
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tory circumstances, hath in it parts so opposite to 
each other, and so inconsistent with the present con- 
dition of the man, or some secret design of his, that 
those little pleasures, which are its fucus and pre- 
tence, are less perceived and least enjoyed, while 
they begin in fantastic semblances, and rise up in 
smoke, vain and hurtful, and end in dissatisfaction. 

6. But it is considerable, that God, and the sinner, 
and the devil, all join in increasing the difficulty and 
trouble of sin; upon contrary designs, indeed, but 
all co-operate to the verification of this discourse. 
For God, by his restraining grace, and the checks 
of a tender conscience, and the bands of public 
honesty, and the sense of honour and reputation, 
and the customs of nations, and the severities of 
laws, makes that, in most men, the choice of vice is 
imperfect, dubious, and troublesome, and the plea- 
sures abated, and the apprehensions various, and in 
differing degrees: and men act their crimes while 
they are disputing against them, and the balance is 
cast by a few grains, and scruples vex and disquiet 
the possession; and the difference is perceived to be 
so little, that inconsideration and inadyertency is the 
greatest means to determine many men to the enter- 
tainment of a sin. And this God does with a 
design to lessen our choice, and to disabuse our per- 
suasions from arguments and weak pretences of vice, 
and to invite us to the trials of virtue, when we see 
its enemy giving us so ill conditions. And yet the 
sinner himself makes the business of sin greater ; 
for its nature is so loathsome, and its pleasure so little, 
and its promises so unperformed, that when it lies 
open, easy and apt to be discerned, there is no argu- 
ment in it ready to invite us; and men hate a vice 
which is every day offered and prostitute ; and when 
they seek for pleasure, unless difficulty presents it, as 
there is nothing in it really to persuade a choice, so 
there is nothing strong or witty enough to abuse a man. 
And to this purpose, (amongst some others, which 
are malicious and crafty,) the devil gives assistance, 
knowing that men despise what is cheap and com- 
mon, and suspect a latent excellency to be in diffi- 
cult and forbidden objects: and, therefore, the devil 
sometimes crosses an opportunity of sin, knowing that 
the desire is the iniquity, and does his work suf- 
ficiently : and yet the crossing the desire, by im- 
peding the act, heightens the appetite, and makes it 
more violent and impatient. But by all these 
means, sin is made more troublesome than the 
pleasures of the temptation can account for: and it 
will be a strange imprudence to leave virtue, upon 
pretence of its difficulty, when, for that very reason, 
we the rather entertain the instances of sin, despising 
a cheap sin and a costly virtue; choosing to walk 
through the brambles of a desert, rather than to 
climb the fruit-trees of paradise. 

7. Thirdly: Virtue conduces infinitely to the 
content of our lives, to secular felicities, and political 
satisfactions ;! and vice does the quite contrary. 
For the blessings of this life are these, that make it 
happy; peace and quietness; content and satisfac- 
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tion of desires; riches; love of friends and neigh- 
bours; honour and reputation abroad; a healthful 
body, and a long life. This last is a distinct con- 
sideration, but the other are proper to this title. 
For the first, it is certain, peace was so designed by 
the holy Jesus, that he framed all his laws in com- 
pliance to that design. He that returns good for 
evil, a soft answer to the asperity of his enemy, 
kindness to injuries, lessens the contention always, 
and sometimes gets a friend; and when he does 
not, he shames his enemy. Every little accident in 
a family, to peevish and angry persons,™ is the 
matter of a quarrel; and every quarrel discomposes 
the peace of the house, and sets it on fire; and no 
man can tell how far that may burn ; it may be to 
a dissolution of the whole fabric. But whosoever 
obeys the laws of Jesus, bears with the infirmities of 
his relatives and society, seeks with sweetness to 
remedy what is ill, and to prevent what it may pro- 
duce ; and throws water upon a spark, and lives 
sweetly with his wife, affectionately with his 
children, providently and discreetly with his ser- 
vants; and they all love the major-domo, and look 
upon him as their parent, their guardian, their 
friend, their patron, their proveditore. But look 
upon a person angry, peaceless, and disturbed ; 
when he enters upon his threshold, it gives an alarm 
to his house, and puts them to flight, or upon their 
defence ; and the wife reckons the joy of her day is 
done when he returns, and the children inquire into 
their father’s age, and think his life tedious; and 
the servants curse privately, and do their service as 
slaves do, only when they dare not do otherwise ; 
and they serve him as they serve a lion, they obey 
his strength, and fear his cruelty, and despise his 
manners, and hate his person. No man enjoys 
content in his family, but he that is peaceful and 
charitable, just and loving, forbearing and forgiving, 
careful and provident. He that is not so, his house 
may be his castle, but it is manned by enemies ; 
his “ house is built,’ not “upon the sand,” but 
upon the waves, and upon a tempest: the founda- 
tion is uncertain, but his ruin is not so. 

8. And if we extend the relations of the man 
beyond his own walls, he that does his duty to his 
neighbour, that is, all offices of kindness, gentleness, 
and humanity, nothing of injury and affront, is 
certain never to meet with a wrong so great, as is 
the inconvenience of a law-suit, or the contention of 
neighbours, and all the consequent dangers and in- 
convenience. Kindness will create and invite kind- 
ness; an injury provokes an injury. And since 
“the love of neighbours” is one of those beauties 
which Solomon did admire, and that this beauty is 
within the combination of precious things, which 
adorn and reward a peaceable, charitable disposition; 
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he that is in love with spiritual excellencies, with 
intellectual rectitudes, with peace, and with bless- 
ings of society, knows they grow amongst the 
rose-bushes of virtue, and holy obedience to the laws 
of Jesus. And “for a good man some will even 
dare to die;”’ and a sweet and charitable disposition 
is received with fondness, and all the endearments 
of the neighbourhood. He that observes how many 
families are ruined by contention," and how many 
spirits are broken by the care, and contumely, and 
fear, and spite, which are entertained, as advocates 
to promote a suit of law, will soon confess, that a 
great loss, and peaceable quitting of a considerable 
interest, is a purchase and a gain, in respect of a 
long suit and a vexatious quarrel. And still, if the 
proportion rises higher, the reason swells, and grows 
more necessary and determinate. For if we would 
live according to the discipline of christian re- 
ligion, one of the great plagues which vex the 
world would be no more. That there should be no 
wars, was one of the designs of christianity; and the 
living according to that institution, which is able 
to prevent all wars, and to establish an universal 
and eternal peace, when it is obeyed, is the using 
an infallible instrument toward that part of our 
political happiness, which consists in peace. This 
world would be an image of heaven, if all men were 
charitable, peaceable, just, and loving. To this ex- 
cellency all those precepts of Christ, which consist 
in forbearance and forgiveness, do co-operate. 

9. But the next instance of the reward of holy 
obedience, and conformity to Christ’s laws, is itself 
a duty, and needs no more but a mere repetition of 
it. We must be content® in every state; and be- 
cause christianity teaches us this lesson, it teaches us 
tobe happy: for nothing from without can make us 
miserable, unless we join our own consents to it, 
and apprehend it such, and entertain it in our sad 
and melancholic retirements. A prison is but a 
retirement, and opportunity of serious thoughts, to 
a person whose spirit is confined, and apt to sit 
still, and desires no enlargement beyond the cancels 
of the body, till the state of separation calls it forth 
into a fair liberty. But every retirement is a prison 
to a loose and wandering fancy, for whose wildness 
no precepts are restraint, no band of duty is con- 
finement; who when he hath broken the first hedge 
of duty, can never after endure any enclosure so 
much asinasymbol. But this precept is so neces- 
sary, that it is not more a duty than a rule of pru- 
dence, and in many accidents of our lives it is the 
only cure of sadness: for it is certain, that no pro- 
vidence less than Divine can prevent evil and cross 
accidents; but that is an excellent remedy to the 
evil, that receives the accident within its power, 
and takes out the sting, paring the nails, and draw- 
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ing the teeth of the wild beast, that it may be 
tame, or harmless and medicinal. For all content 
consists in the proportion of the object to the ap- 
petite: and because external accidents are not in 
our own power, and it were nothing excellent that 
things happened to us according to our first desires, 
God hath, by his grace, put it into our own power 
to make the happiness, by making our desires de- 
scend to the event, and comply with the chance, 
and combine with all the issues of Divine provi- 
dence. And then we are noble persons, when we 
borrow not our content from things below us, but 
make our satisfactions from within.P And it may 
be considered, that every little care may disquiet us, 
and may increase itself by reflection upon its own 
acts ; and every discontent may discompose our 
spirits, and put an edge, and make afflictions poi- 
gnant, but cannot take off one from us, but makes 
every one to be two. But content removes not the 
accident, but complies with it; it takes away the 
sharpness and displeasure of it, and, by stooping 
down, makes the lowest equal, proportionable, and 
commensurate. Impatience makes an ague to be 
a fever, and every fever to be a calenture, and that 
calenture may expire in madness: but a quiet spirit 
is a great,disposition to health, and, for the present, 
does alleviate the sickness. And this also is no- 
torious in the instance of covetousness. ‘ The love 
of money is the root of all evil, which while some 
have coveted after, they have pierced themselves 
with many sorrows.” 4 Vice makes poor, and does 
ill endure it. 

10. For he that, in the school of Christ, hath 
learned to determine his desires, when his needs are 
served, and to judge of his needs by the proportions 
of nature, hath nothing wanting towards riches. 
Virtue makes poverty become rich ; and no riches 
can satisfy a covetous mind, or rescue him from the 
affliction of the worst kind of poverty.‘ He only 
wants, that is not satisfied. And there is a great 
infelicity in a family, where poverty dwells with 
discontent: there the husband and wife quarrel for 
want of a full table and a rich wardrobe ; and their 
love, that was built upon false arches, sinks when 
such temporary supporters are removed ; they are 
like two millstones, which set the mill on fire when 
they want corn: and then their combinations and 
society were unions of lust, or not supported with 
religious love. But we may easily suppose St. 
Joseph and the holy Virgin-mother in Egypt poor 
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as hunger, forsaken as banishment, disconsolate as 
strangers ; and yet their present lot gave them no 
affliction, because the angel fed them with a neces- 
sary hospitality, and their desires were no larger 
than their tables, and their eyes looked only up- 
wards, and they were careless of the future, and 
careful of their duty, and so made their life pleasant 
by the measures and discourses of Divine philosophy. 
When Elisha stretched himself upon the body of the 
child, and laid hands to hands, and applied mouth to 
mouth, and so shrunk himself in the posture of 
commensuration with the child, he bronght life into 
the dead trunk: and so may we, by applying our 
spirits to the proportions of a narrow fortune, bring 
life and vivacity into our dead and lost condition, and 
make it live till it grows bigger, or else returns to 
health and salutary uses. 

11. And besides this philosophical extraction of 
gold from stones, and riches from the dungeon of 
poverty, a holy life does most probably procure such 
a proportion of riches, which can be useful to us, 
or consistent with our felicity. For besides that 
the holy Jesus hath promised all things, which “ our 
heavenly Father knows we need,” (provided we do 
our duty,) and that we find great securities and rest 
from care, when we have once cast our cares upon 
God, and placed our hopes in his bosom; besides 
all this, the temperance, sobriety, and prudence of a 
christian is a great income, and by not despising it, 
a small revenue combines its parts, till it grows to a 
heap big enough for the emissions of charity, and 
all the offices of justice, and the supplies of all ne- 
cessities : whilst vice is unwary, prodigal, and 
indiscreet, throwing away great revenues, as 
tributes to intemperance and vanity, and suffering 
dissolution and forfeiture of estates, as a punish- 
ment and curse. Some sins are direct improvidence 
and ill husbandry. I reckon in this number in- 
temperance, lust, litigiousness, ambition, bribery, 
prodigality, gaming, pride, sacrilege, which is the 
greatest spender of them all, and makes a fair estate 
evaporate like camphire, turning it into nothing, no 
man knows which way.’ But what the Roman 
gave as an estimate of a rich man, saying, “ He 
that can maintain an army, is rich,” was but a short 
account; for he that can maintain an army, may 
be beggared by one vice, and it is a vast revenue 
that will pay the debt-books of intemperance or 
lust. 

12. To these if we add that virtue is honourable,‘ 
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and a great advantage to a fair reputation, that it is 
praised" by them that love it not, that itis honoured 
by the followers and family of vice, that it forces 
glory out of shame, honour from contempt, that it 
reconciles men to the fountain of honour, the Al- 
mighty God, who will “ honour them that honour 
him ;” there are but a few more excellencies in the 
world to make up the rosary of temporal felicity. 
And it is so certain that religion serves even our 
temporal ends, that no great end of state can well 
be served without it; not ambition, not desires of 
wealth, not any great design, but religion must be 
made its usher or support.* If a new opinion be 
commenced, and the author would make a sect, and 
draw disciples after him, at least he must be thought 
to be religious; which is a demonstration how great 
an instrument of reputation piety and religion is: 
and if the pretence will do us good offices amongst 
men, the reality will do the same, besides the ad- 
vantages which we shall receive from the Divine 
benediction. The “ power of godliness” will cer- 
tainly do more than the “ form” alone. And it is 
most notorious in the affairs of the clergy, whose 
lot it hath been to fall from great riches to poverty, 
when their wealth made them less curious of their 
duty; but when humility, and chastity, and exem- 
plary sanctity, have been the enamel of their holy 
order; the people, like the Galatians, would pull 
out their own eyes to dothem benefit. And indeed 
God hath singularly blessedY such instruments, to 
the being the only remedies to repair the breaches 
made by sacrilege and irreligion. But certain it is, 
no man was ever honoured for that which was 
esteemed vicious. Vice hath got money and a curse 
many times, and vice hath adhered to the instru- 
ments and purchases of honour: but, among all 
nations whatsoever, those called honourable put on 
the face and pretence of virtue. But I choose to 
instance in the proper cognizance of a christian, 
humility, which seems contradictory to the purposes 
and reception of honour; and yet, in the world, 
nothing is a more certain means to purchase it. 
Do not all the world hate a proud man? And, there- 
fore, what is contrary to humility, is also contra- 
dictory to honour and reputation. And when the 
apostle had given command, that “in giving ho- 
nour, we should one go before another,” he laid the 
foundation of praises, and panegyrics, and triumphs. 
And as humility is secure against affronts and tem- 
pests of despite, because it is below them; so when, 
by employment, or any other issue of Divine provi- 
dence, it is drawn from its sheath and secrecy, it 
shines clear and bright as the purest and most 
polished metals. Humility is like a tree, whose 
root, when it sets deepest in the earth, rises higher, 
and spreads fairer, and stands surer, and lasts longer ; 
every step of its descent is like a rib of iron, com- 
bining its parts in unions indissoluble, and placing 
it in the chambers of security. No wise man ever 
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lost any thing by cession; but he receives the hos- 
tility of violent persons into his embraces; like a 
stone into a lap of wool, it rests and sits down soft 
and innocently; but a stone falling upon a stone 
makes a collision, and extracts fire, and finds no 
rest: and just so are two proud persons, despised 
by each other, contemned by all, living in perpetual 
dissonancies, always fighting against affronts, jealous 
of every person, disturbed by every accident, a per- 
petual storm within, and daily hissings from without. 

13. Fourthly: Holiness and obedience is an 
excellent preservative of life, and makes it long and 
healthful. In order to which discourse, because it 
is new, material, and argumentative, apt to persuade 
men, who prefer life before all their other interests, 
I consider many things. First: In the Old Testa- 
ment, a long and a prosperous life were the great 
promises of the covenant; their hopes were built 
upon it, and that was made the support of all their 
duty. “If thou wilt diligently hearken unto the 
voice of the Lord thy God, I will put none of the 
diseases upon thee which I brought upon the Egyp- 
tians; for I am the Lord that healeth thee.” And 
more particularly yet, that we may not think piety 
to be security only against the plagues of Egypt, 
God makes his promise more indefinite and uncon- 
fined: “ Ye shall serve the Lord your God, and I 
will take sickness away from the midst of thee, and 
will fulfil the number of thy days;’’® that is, the 
period of nature shall be the period of thy person; 
thou shalt live long, and die in a seasonable and ripe 
age. And this promise was so verified by a long 
experience, that, by David’s time, it grew up toa 
rule: “ What man is he that desireth life, and 
loveth many days, that he may see good? Keep 
thy tongue from evil, and thy lips, that they speak 
no guile.”® And the same argument was pressed 
by Solomon, who was an excellent philosopher, and 
well skilled in the natural and accidental means of 
preservation of our lives: “Fear the Lord, and 
depart from evil; and it shall be health to thy 
navel, and marrow to thy bones.”° ‘Length of 
days is in the right hand of wisdom :” for “ she is 
a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her.’’4 
Meaning, that the tree of life and immortality, 
which God had planted in paradise, and which, if 
man had stood, he should have tasted, and have 
lived for ever, the fruit of that tree is offered upon 
the same conditions; if we will keep the command- 
ments of God, our obedience, like the tree of life, 
shall consign us to immortality hereafter, by a long 
and a healthful life here. And therefore, although 
in Moses’s time the days of man had been short- 
ened, till they came to “ threescore years and ten, 
or fourscore years, and then their strength is but 
labour and sorrow ;’’© (for Moses was author of that 
psalm ;) yet to show the great privilege of those 
persons whose piety was great, Moses himself at- 
tained to one hundred and twenty years, which was 
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almost double to the ordinary and determined period. 
But Enoch and Elias never died, and became great 
examples to us, that a spotless and holy life might 
possibly have been immortal. 

14. I shall add no more examples, but one great 
conjugation of precedent observed by the Jewish 
writers; who tell us, that in the second temple 
there were three hundred high priests, (I suppose 
they set down a certain number for an uncertain, 
and by three hundred they mean very many,) and 
yet that temple lasted but four hundred and twenty 
years; the reason of this so rapid and violent ab- 
scission of their priests being their great and scan- 
dalous impieties: and yet, in the first temple, whose 
abode was, within ten years, as long as the second, 
there was a succession but of eighteen high priests: 
for they being generally very pious, and the pre- 
servers of their rites and religion, against the 
schism of Jeroboam, and the defection of Israel, 
and the idolatry and irreligion of many of the kings 
of Judah, God took delight to reward it with a long 
and honourable old age. And Balaam knew well 
enough what he said, when, in his ecstasy and 
prophetic rapture, he made his prayer to God: 
“‘ Let my soul die the death of the righteous.”! It 
was not a prayer that his soul might be saved, or 
that he might repent at last; for repentance and 
immortality were revelations of a later date: but 
he, in his prophetic ecstasy, seeing what God had 
purposed to the Moabites, and what blessings he 
had reserved for Israel, prays that he might not 
die, as the Moabites were like to die, with an un- 
timely death, by the sword of their enemies, dis- 
possessed of their country, spoiled of their goods, 
in the period and last hour of their nation: but let 
my soul die the death of the just, the death de- 
signed for the faithful Israelites; such a death 
which God promised to Abraham, that he should 
return to his fathers in peace, and in a good old 
age. For the death’ of the righteous is like the 
descending of ripe and wholesome fruits from a 
pleasant and florid tree; our senses entire, our 
limbs unbroken, without horrid tortures, after pro- 
vision made for our children, with a blessing en- 
tailed upon posterity, in the presence of our friends, 
our dearest relative closing up our eyes, and _ bind- 
ing our feet, leaving a good name behind us. O 
let my soul die such a death! for this, in whole or 
in part, according as God sees it good, is the manner 
that the righteous die. And this was Balaam’s 
prayer. And this was the state and condition in the 
Old Testament. 

15. In the gospel the case is nothing altered. 
For, besides that those austerities, rigours, and 
mortifications, which are in the gospel advised or 
commanded respectively, are more salutary, or of 
less corporal inconvenience, than a vicious life of 
intemperance, or lust, or carefulness, or tyrant co- 
vetousness; there is no accident or change, to the 
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sufferance of which the gospel hath engaged us, 
but in the very thing our life is carefully provided 
for, either in kind, or by a gainful exchange: “ He 
that loseth his life for my sake, shall find it, and 
he that will save his life, shall lose it.’" And 
although God, who promised long life to them that 
obey, did not promise that himself would never 
call for our life, borrowing it of us, and repaying it 
in a glorious and advantageous exchange; yet this 
very promise of giving us a better life in exchange 
for this, when we exposed it in martyrdom, does 
confirm our title to this, this being the instrument 
of permutation with the other: for God, obliging 
himself to give us another in exchange for this, 
when, in cases extraordinary, he calls for this, says 
plainly, that this is our present right by grace, and 
the title of the Divine promises. But the promises 
are clear. For St. Paul calls children to the ob- 
servation of the fifth commandment, by the same 
argument which God used in the first promulgation 
of it. ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, (which 
is the first commandment with promise,) that it 
may be well with thee, and that thou mayest live 
long upon the earth.’”’! For although the gospel be 
built upon better promises than the law, yet it hath 
the same too, not as its foundation, but as appen- 
dances and adjuncts of grace, and supplies of need. 
“ Godliness* hath the promise of this life, as well 
as of the life that is to come.”! That is plain. 
And although Christ revealed his Father’s mercies 
to us, in new expresses and great abundance: yet 
he took nothing from the world which ever did, in 
any sense, invite piety, or endear obedience, or co- 
operate towards felicity. And, therefore, the pro- 
mises which were made of old, are also presupposed 
in the new, and mentioned by intimation and im- 
plication within the greater. When our blessed 
Saviour, in seven of the eight beatitudes, had in- 
stanced in new promises and rewards, as “ heaven, 
seeing of God, life eternal;’’™ in one of them, to 
which heaven is as certainly consequent as to any of 
the rest, he did choose to instance in a temporal 
blessing, and in the very words of the Old Testa- 
ment ;" to show, that that part of the old covenant, 
which concerns morality, and the rewards of obedi- 
ence, remains firm, and included within the condi- 
tions of the gospel. 

16. To this purpose is that saying of our blessed 
Saviour: “ Man liveth not by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God ; ° meaning, that besides natural means, or- 
dained for the preservation of our lives, there are 
means supernatural and divine. God’s blessing 
does as much as bread: nay it is “ every word pro- 
ceeding out of the mouth of God;” that is, every 
precept and commandment of God is so for our 
good, that it is intended as food and physic to us, a 
means to make us live long. And therefore God 
hath done in this as in other graces and issues 
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evangelical, which he purposed to continue in his 
church for ever: he first gave it in miraculous and 
extraordinary manner, and then gave it by way of 
perpetual ministry. The Holy Ghost appeared at 
first like a prodigy, and with miracle; he descended 
in visible representments, expressing himself in 
revelations and powers extraordinary : but it being 
a promise intended to descend upon all ages of the 
church, there was appointed a perpetual ministry 
for itsconveyance; and still, though without a sign 
or miraculous representment, it is ministered in 
confirmation by imposition of the bishop’s hands. 
And thus, also, health and long life, which, by way 
of ordinary benediction, is consequent to piety, faith, 
and obedience evangelical, was at first given in a 
miraculous manner, that so the ordinary effects, being 
at first confirmed by miraculous and extraordinary 
instances and manners of operation, might, for ever 
after, be confidently expected, without any dubita- 
tion, since it was in the same manner consigned, by 
which all the whole religion was, by a voice from 
heaven, and a verification of miracles, and extraor- 
dinary supernatural effects. That the gift of heal- 
ing, and preservation and restitution of life, was at 
first miraculous, needs no particular probation. All 
the story of the gospel is one entire argument to 
prove it: and amongst the fruits of the Spirit, St. 
Paul reckons “ gifts of healing, and government, 
and helps,”’ or exterior assistances and advantages ; 
to represent, that it was intended the life of christian 
people should be happy and healthful for ever. Now, 
that this grace also descended afterwards in an or- 
dinary ministry, is recorded by St. James: “Is any 
man sick amongst you? let him call for the elders 
of the church, and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord:” P that 
was then the ceremony, and the blessing and effect 
is still; for “ the prayer of faith shall save the sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up.” For it is ob- 
servable, that the blessing of healing and recovery 
is not appendant to the annealing, but to the prayer, 
of the church; to manifest, that the ceremony went 
with the first miraculous and extraordinary manner : 
yet that there was an ordinary ministry appointed 
for the daily conveyance of the blessing; the faith- 
ful prayers and offices of holy priests shall obtain 
life and health to such persons who are receptive of 
it, and in spiritual and apt dispositions. And when 
we see, by a continual flux of extraordinary bene- 
diction, that even some christian princes are instru- 
ments of the Spirit, not only in the government, 
but in the gifts of healing too, as a reward for their 
promoting the just interests of christianity ; we may 
acknowledge ourselves convinced, that a holy life, 
in the faith and obedience of Jesus Christ, may be 
of great advantage for our health and life, by that 
instance to entertain our present desires, and to 
establish our hopes of life eternal. 4 

17. For I consider, that the fear of God is there- 
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fore the best antidote in the world against sickness 
and death, 1. Because it is the direct enemy to sin, 
which brought in sickness and death; and besides 
this, that God, by spiritual means, should produce 
alterations natural, is not hard to be understood by a 
christian philosopher, take him in either of the two 
capacities. 2. For there is a rule of proportion, 
and analogy of effects, that, if sin destroys not only 
the soul, but the body also, then may piety preserve 
both, and that much rather: for “if sin,” that is, 
the effects and consequents of sin, “ hath abounded, 
then shall grace superabound ;” * that is, Christ hath 
done us more benefit than the fall of Adam hath 
done us injury; and, therefore, the effects of sin are 
not greater upon the body, than either are to be 
restored or prevented by a pious life. 3. There 
is so near a conjunction between soul and body, that 
it is no wonder, if God, meaning to glorify both by 
the means of a spiritual life, suffers spirit and mat- 
ter to communicate in effects and mutual impresses. 
Thus the waters of baptism purify the soul; and 
the holy eucharist, not the symbolical, but the mys- 
terious and spiritual part of it, makes the body also 
partaker of the death of Christ and a holy union. 
The flames of hell, whatsoever they are, torment 
accursed souls; and the stings of conscience vex and 
disquiet the body. 4. And if we consider, that, in 
the glories of heaven, when we shall live a life 
purely spiritual, our bodies also are so clarified and 
made spiritual, that they also become immortal ; 
that state of glory being nothing else but a perfec- 
tion of the state of grace, it is not unimaginable, but 
that the soul may have some proportion of the same 
operation upon the body, as to conduce to its pro- 
longation, as to an antepast of immortality. 5. For 
since the body hath all its life from its conjunction 
with the soul, why not also the perfection of life, 
according to its present capacity, that is, health and 
duration, from the perfection of the soul, I mean, 
from the ornaments of grace? And as the blessed- 
ness of the soul (saith the philosopher) consists in 
the speculation of honest and just things; so the 
perfection of the body, and of the whole man, con- 
sists in the practice, the exercise, and operations of 
virtne. 

18. But this problem in christian philosophy is 
yet more intelligible, and will be reduced to certain 
experience, if we consider good life in union and 
concretion with particular, material, and circum- 
stantiate actions of piety: for these have great 
powers and instances, even in nature, to restore 
health and preserve our lives. Witness the sweet 
sleeps of temperate persons, and their constant 
appetite; which Timotheus, the son of Conon, ob- 
served, when he dieted in Plato’s academy with 
severe and moderated diet: “ They that sup with 
Plato, are well the next day.”* Witness the sym- 
metry of passions in meek men, their freedom from 
the violence of enraged and passionate indisposi- 
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tions, the admirable harmony and sweetness of con- 
tent, which dwells in the retirements of a holy con- 
science; to which if we add those joys, which they 
only understand truly who feel them inwardly, the 
joys of the Holy Ghost, the content and joys which 
are attending upon the lives of holy persons, are 
most likely to make them long and healthful. “ For 
now we live,” saith St. Paul, “if ye stand fast in 
the Lord.” Ὁ It would prolong St. Paul’s life to see 
his ghostly children persevere in holiness; and if 
we understood the joys of it, it would do much 
greater advantage to ourselves. Butif we consider 
a spiritual life abstractedly, and in itself, piety pro- 
duces our life, not by a natural efficiency, but by 
Divine benediction. God gives a healthy and a 
long life, as a reward and blessing to crown our 
piety, even before the sons of men: “ For such as 
be blessed of him, shall inherit the earth; but they 
that be cursed of him, shall be cut οἵ ἃ So that 
this whole matter is principally to be referred to the 
act of God, either by ways of nature, or by instru- 
ments of special providence, rewarding piety with a 
long life. And we shall more fully apprehend this, 
if, upon the grounds of Scripture, reason, and ex- 
perience, we weigh the contrary. ‘ Wickedness” 
is the way to “ shorten our days.” * 

19. Sin brought death in first; and yet man lived 
almost a thousand years. But he sinned more, and 
then death came nearer to him: for when all the 
world was first drowned in wickedness and then in 
water, God cut him shorter by one half, and five 
hundred years was his ordinary period. And man 
sinned still, and had strange imaginations, and built 
towers in the air; and then, about Peleg’s time, 
God cut him shorter by one half yet, two hundred 
and odd years was his determination. And yet the 
generations of the world returned not unanimously 
to God; and God cut him off another half yet, and 
reduced him to one hundred and twenty years. And, 
by Moses’s time, one half of the final remanent 
portion was pared away, reducing him to threescore 
years and ten; so that, unless it be by special dis- 
pensation, men live not beyond that term, or there- 
about. But if God had gone on still in the same 
method, and shortened our days as we multiplied 
our sins, we should have been but as an ephemeron, 
man should have lived the life of a fly or a gourd; 
the morning should have seen his birth, his life have 
been the term of a day, and the evening must have 
provided him of a shroud. But God, seeing “ man’s 
thoughts were only evil continually,” he was re- 
solved no longer so to strive with him, nor destroy 
the kind, but punish individuals only, and single 
persons; and if they sinned, or if they did obey, 
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regularly, their life should be proportionable. This 
God set down for his rule: “ Evil shall slay the 
wicked person:’’Y and, “ He that keepeth the com- 
mandments keepeth his own soul; but he that 
despiseth his own ways shall die.” 4 

20. But that we may speak more exactly in this 
problem, we must observe, that, in Scripture, three 
general causes of natural death are assigned, nature, 
providence, and chance. By these three I only 
mean the several manners of Divine influence and 
operation. For God only predetermines; and what 
is changed in the following events by Divine per- 
mission, to this God and man, in their several man- 
ners, do co-operate. The saying of David concerning 
Saul, with admirable philosophy describes the three 
ways of ending man’s life. ‘ David said further- 
more, As the Lord liveth, the Lord shall smite him, 
or his day shall come to die, or he shall descend 
into battle, and perish.”* The first is special pro- 
vidence. The second means the term of nature. 
The third is that which, in our want of words, we 
call chance or accident, but is, in effect, nothing else 
but another manner of the Divine providence. That, 
in all these, sin does interrupt and retrench our 
lives, is the undertaking of the following periods. 

21. First: In nature, sin is a cause of dyscrasies 
and distempers, making our bodies healthless, and 
our days few.» For although God hath prefixed a 
period to nature, by an universal and antecedent 
determination, and that naturally every man that 
lives temperately, and by no supervening accident 
is interrupted, shall arrive thither; yet, because the 
greatest part of our lives is governed by will and 
understanding, and there are temptations to intem- 
perance and to violations of our health, the period of 
nature is so distinct a thing from the period of our 
person, that few men attain to that, which God had 
fixed by his first law and preceding purpose, but 
end their days with folly, and in a period which God 
appointed them with anger, and a determination 
secondary, consequent, and accidental. And there- 
fore, says David, “ Health is far from the ungodly, 
for they regard not thy statutes.” And to this pur- 
pose is that saying of Abenezra:° “ He that is 
united to God, the fountain of life, his soul, being 
improved by grace, communicates to the body an 
establishment of its radical moisture and natural 
heat, to make it more healthful, that so it may be 
more instrumental to the spiritual operations and 
productions of the soul, and itself be preserved in 
perfect constitution.” Now, how this blessing is 
contradicted by the impious life of a wicked person, 
is easy to be understood, if we consider, that from 
drunken surfeits4 come dissolution of members, 


4 Eubulus apud Atheneum, lib. vii. c. 1, introducit Bac- 
chum loquentem in hune modum: 
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Sed contumeli ; velut huic proximus 
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headachs, apoplexies, dangerous falls, fracture of 
bones, drenchings and dilution of the brain, inflam- 
mation of the liver, crudities of the stomach, and 
thousands more, which Solomon sums up in general 
terms: “ Who hath woe? who hath sorrow ? who 
hath redness of eyes? they that tarry long af the 
wine.’® 1 shall not need to imstance, in the sad 
and uncleanly consequents of lust, the wounds and 
accidental deaths which are occasioned by jealousies, 
by vanity, by peevishness, vain reputation, and ani- 
mosities, by melancholy, and the despair of evil 
consciences ; and yet these are abundant argument, 
that when God so permits a man to run his course 
of nature, that himself does not intervene by an 
extraordinary influence, or any special acts of pro- 
vidence, but only gives his ordinary assistance to 
natural causes, a very great part of men make their 
natural period shorter, and by sin make their days 
miserable and few. 

22. Secondly : Oftentimes Providence intervenes, 
and makes the way shorter; God, for the iniquity 
of man, not suffering nature to take her course, but 
stopping her in the midst of her journey. Against 
this David prayed: “ Ο my God, cut me not off in 
the midst of my days.” But in this there is some 
variety. For God does it sometimes in mercy, 
sometimes in judgment. ‘“ The righteous die, and 
no man regardeth; not considering, that they are 
taken away from the evil to come.”’ God takes 
the righteous man hastily to his crown, lest tempta- 
tion snatch it from him by interrupting his hopes 
and sanctity. And this was the case of the old 
world. For, from Adam to the flood, by the patri- 
archs, were eleven generations; but by Cain’s line 
there were but eight, so that Cain’s posterity were 
longer lived; because God intending to bring the 
flood upon the world, took delight to rescue his elect 
from the dangers of the present impurity, and the 
future deluge. Abraham lived five years less than 
his son Isaac, it being (say the doctors of the Jews) 
imtended for mercy to him, that he might not see 
the iniquity of his grandchild Esau. And this the 
church, for many ages, hath believed, in the case of 
baptized infants dying before the use of reason. 
For, besides other causes in the order of Divine 
providence, one kind of mercy is done to them too; 
for although their condition be of a lower form, yet 
it is secured by that timely (shall I call it?) or un- 
timely death. But these are cases extra-regular : 
ordinarily, and by rule, God hath revealed his pur- 
poses of interruption of the lives of sinners to be in 
anger and judgment; for when men commit any 
signal and grand impiety, God suffers not nature to 
take her course, but strikes a stroke with his own 
hand. To which purpose I think it a remarkable 
instance, which is reported by Epiphanius," that, 
for 3332 years, even to the twentieth age, there 
was not one example of a son that died before his 
father, but the course of nature was kept, that he 
who was first born in the descending tine, did die 
first; (I speak of natural death, and therefore Abel 
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cannot be opposed to this observation;) till that 
Terah, the father of Abraham, taught the people to 
make images of clay, and worship them; and con- 
cerning him it was first remarked, that “ Haran died 
before his father Terah, in the land of his nativity :᾽ ! 
God, by an unheard-of judgment, and a rare acci- 
dent, punishing his newly invented crime. And 
whenever such intercision of a life happens to a 
vicious person, let all the world acknowledge it for 
a judgment; and when any man is guilty of evil 
habits, or unrepented sins, he may therefore expect 
it, because it is threatened and designed for the lot 
and curse of such persons. This is threatened to 
covetousness, injustice, and oppression. “ As a par- 
tridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not; so 
he that getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave 
them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall 
be a [00]. 5 The same is threatened to voluptuous 
persons in the highest caresses of delight; and 
Christ told a parable with the same design. The 
rich man said, “ Soul, take thy ease; but God 
answered, O fool, this night shall thy soul be re- 
quired of thee.” Zimri and Cozbi were slain in 
the trophies of their lust; and it was a sad story 
which was told by Thomas Cantipratanus: Two re- 
ligious persons, tempted by each other, in the vigour 
of their youth, in their very first pleasures and 
opportunities of sin, were both struck dead in their 
embraces and posture of entertainment. God smote 
Jeroboam for his usurpation and tyranny, and he 
died.! Saul died for disobedience against God, and 
asking counsel of a Pythoness." God smote Uzziah 
with a leprosy for his profaneness;" and distressed 
Ahaz sorely for his sacrilege;° and sent a horrid 
disease upon Jehoram for his idolatry.P These 
instances represent voluptuousness and covetous- 
ness, rapine and injustice, idolatry and lust, profane- 
ness and sacrilege, as remarked by the signature of 
exemplary judgments, to be the means of shorten- 
ing the days of man; God himself proving the 
executioner of his own fierce wrath. I instance no 
more, but in the singular case of Hananiah, the 
false prophet : “ Thus saith the Lord, Behold, J will 
cut thee from off the face of the earth; this year 
thou shalt die, because thou hast taught rebellion 
against the Lord.”4 That is the curse and portion 
of a false prophet, a short life, and a sudden death, 
of God’s own particular and more immediate in- 
fliction. 

23. And thus also the sentence of the Divine 
anger went forth upon criminal persons in the New 
Testament: witness the disease of Herod, Judas’s 
hanging himself, the blindness of Elymas, the sudden 
death of Ananias and Sapphira, the buffetings with 
which Satan afflicted the bodies of persons excom- 
municate. Yea, the blessed sacrament of Christ’s 
body and blood, which is intended for our spiritual 
life, if it be unworthily received, proves the cause 
of anatural death: ‘“ For this cause many are weak 
and sickly among you, and many are fallen asleep,” * 
saith St. Paul to the Corinthian church. 
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24. Thirdly: But there is yet another manner of 
ending man’s life, by way of chance or contingency ; 
meaning thereby the manner of God’s providence, 
and event of things, which is not produced by the 
disposition of natural causes, nor yet by any par- 
ticular and special act of God; but the event which 
depends upon accidental causes, not so certain and 
regular as nature, not so conclusive and determined 
as the acts of decretory providence, but comes, by 
disposition of causes irregular, to events rare and 
accidental. This David expresses by “entering in- 
to battle: and in this, as in the other, we must 
separate cases extraordinary and rare from the or- 
dinary and common. Extra-regularly, and upon 
extraordinary reasons and permissions, we find that 
holy persons have miscarried in battle. So the 
Israelites fell before Benjamin, and Jonathan, and 
Uriah, and many of the Lord’s champions, fighting 
against the Philistines: but in these deaths, as God 
served other ends of providence, so he kept to the 
good men that fell all the mercies of the promise, 
by giving them a greater blessing of event and 
compensation. In the more ordinary course of 
Divine dispensation, they that prevaricate the laws 
of God are put out of protection; God withdraws 
his special providence, or their tutelar angel, and 
leaves them exposed to the influences of heaven, to 
the power of a constellation, to the accidents of hu- 
manity, to the chances of a battle, which are so 
many and various, that it 15 ten thousand to one a 
man in that case never escapes; and, in such variety 
of contingencies, there is no probable way to assure 
our safety, but by a holy life, to endear the provi- 
dence of God to be our guardian. It was a remark- 
able saying of Deborah: “The stars fought in 
their courses,” or “in their orbs, against Sisera.’’§ 
Sisera fought when there was an evil aspect, or 
malignant influence of heaven, upon him. For 
even the smallest thing that is in opposition to us, 
is enough to turn the chance of a battle; that 
although it be necessary, for defence of the godly, 
that a special providence should intervene, yet, to 
confound the impious, no special act is requisite. If 
God exposes them to the ill aspect of a planet, or 
any other casualty, their days are interrupted, and 
they die. And that is the meaning of the prophet 
Jeremiah:' “ Be not ye dismayed at the signs of 
heaven, for the heathen are dismayed at them;’’™ 
meaning, that God will overrule all inferior causes 
for the safety of his servants; but the wicked shall 
be exposed to chance and human accidents; and the 
signs of heaven, which of themselves do but sig- 
nify, or, at most, but dispose and incline towards 
events, shall be enough to actuate and consummate 
their ruin. And this is the meaning of that pro- 
verb of the Jews, “Israel hath no planet :᾿ 5 which 
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they expounded to mean, if they observe the law, 
the planets shall not hurt them, God will overrule 
all their influences; but, if they prevaricate and 
rebel, the least star in the firmament of heaven shall 
bid them battle, and overthrow them. A stone shall 
lie in,a wicked man’s way, and God shall so expose 
him to it, leaving him so unguarded and defence- 
less, that he shall stumble at it, and fall, and break 
a bone, and that shall produce a fever, and the fever 
shall end his days. For not only every creature, 
when it is set on by God, can prove a ruin; but if 
we be not, by the providence of God, defended 
against it, we cannot behold the least atom in the 
sun, without danger of losing an eye, nor eat a 
grape without fear of choking, nor sneeze without 
breaking of a vein. And Arius, going to the ground, 
purged his entrails forth, and fell down unto the 
earth, and died. Such, and so miserable, is the 
great insecurity of a sinner. And of this Job had 
an excellent meditation: “ How oft is the candle of 
the wicked put out! and how oft cometh their de- 
struction upon them! God distributeth sorrows in 
his anger. For what pleasure hath he in his 
house after him, when the number of his months is 
cut off in the midst?” This is he that “ dieth in 
his full strength, being wholly at ease and quiet.’ Y 
25. I sum up this discourse with an observation, 
that is made concerning the family of Eli, upon 
which, for the remissness of discipline on the 
father’s part, and for the impiety and profaneness of 
his sons, God sent this curse: “ All the increase of 
their house shall die in the flower of their age.’ 
According to that sad malediction, it happened for 
many generations; the heir of the family died as 
soon as he begat a son to succeed him: till the 
family, being wearied by so long a curse, by the 
counsel of Rabbi Johanan Ben Zachary, betook 
themselves universally to a sedulous and most de- 
vout meditation of the law, that is, to an exemplary 
devotion and strict religion: but then the curse was 
turned into a blessing, and the line masculine lived 
to an honourable old age. For the doctors of the 
Jews said, that God often changes his purposes con- 
cerning the death of man, when the sick person is 
“ liberal in alms,” or “ fervent in prayer,” or 
“ changes his name,” that is, gives up his name to 
God, by the serious purposes and religious vows of 
holy obedience. ‘“ He that followeth after righte- 
ousness”’ (alms it is in the vulgar Latin) “ and 
mercy, findeth life ;” * that verifies the first: and 
the fervent prayer of Hezekiah is a great instance 
of the second: and all the precedent discourse was 
intended for probation of the third, and proves that 
no disease is so deadly as a deadly sin; and the 
ways of righteousness are, therefore, advantages of 
health, and preservatives of life, (when health and 
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life are good for us,) because they are certain title 
to all God’s promises and blessings. 

26. Upon supposition of these premises, I con- 
sider, there is no cause to wonder, that tender per- 
sons and the softest women endure the violences of 
art and physic, sharp pains of caustics and cupping- 
glasses, the abscission of the most sensible part, for 
preservation of a mutilous and imperfect body: but 
it is a wonder that, when God hath appointed a 
remedy in grace apt to preserve nature, and that a 
dying unto sin should prolong our natural life, yet 
few men are willing to try the experiment; they 
will buy their life upon any conditions in the world 
but those, which are the best and easiest, any thing 
but religion and sanctity; although, for so doing, 
they are promised that immortality shall be added 
to the end of a long life, to make the life of a mor- 
tal partake of the eternal duration of an angel, or 
of God himself. 

27. Fifthly: The last testimony of the excellency 
and gentleness of Christ’s yoke, the fair load of 
christianity, is the reasonableness of it, and the 
unreasonableness of its contrary.” For whatsoever 
the wisest men in the world, in all nations and reli- 
gions, did agree upon, as most excellent in itself, 
and of greatest power to make political or future 
and immaterial felicities, all that, and much more, 
the holy Jesus adopted into his law: for they, re- 
ceiving sparks or single irradiations from the re- 
gions of light, or else having fair tapers shining 
indeed excellently in representations and expresses 
of morality, were all involved and swallowed up 
into the body of light, the sun of righteousness. 
Christ’s discipline was the breviary of all the wis- 
dom of the best men, and a fair copy and transcript 
of his Father’s wisdom; and there is nothing in the 
laws of our religion, but what is perfective of our 
spirits, excellent rules of religion, and rare expe- 
dients of obeying God by the nearest ways of imita- 
tion, and such duties which are the proper ways of 
doing benefits to all capacities and orders of men. 
But I remember my design now is not to represent 
christianity to be a better religion than any other; 
for I speak to christians, amongst whom we pre- 
suppose that: but I design to invite all christians in 
name to be such as they are called, upon the interest 
of such arguments, which represent the advantages 
of obedience to our religion, as it is commanded us 
by God. And this I shall do yet further, by consider- 
ing, as touching those christian names who apprehend 
religion as the fashion of their country, and know 
no other use of a church but customary, or secular 
and profane, that, supposing christian religion to 
have come from God, as we all profess to believe, 
there are no greater fools in the world, than such 
whose life conforms not to the pretence of their bap- 
tism and institution. They have all the signs and 
characters of fools, and indiscreet, unwary persons. 

28. First: Wicked persons, like children and 
fools, choose the present, whatsoever it is, and 
neglect the infinite treasures of the future. They 

Ὁ Religio sapientiam adauget, et sapientia religionem.— 
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that have no faith nor foresight, have an excuse for 
snatching at what is now represented, because it is 
that all which can move them: but then such per- 
sons are infinitely distant from wisdom, whose un- 
derstanding neither reason nor revelation hath 
carried further than the present adherences; not 
only because they are narrow souls, who cannot look 
forward, and have nothing to distinguish them from 
beasts, who enjoy the present, being careless of 
what is to come; but also because whatsoever is 
present, is not fit satisfaction to the spirit, nothing 
but gluttings of the sense and sottish appetites.° 
Moses was a wise person; and so esteemed and 
reported by the Spirit of God, because “ he despised 
the pleasures of Pharaoh’s court, having an eye to 
the recompence of reward;” that is, because he 
despised all the present arguments of delight, and 
preferred those excellencies which he knew should 
be infinitely greater, as well as he knew they should 
be at all. He that would have rather chosen to 
stay in the theatre, and see the sports out, than quit 
the present spectacle, upon assurance to be adopted 
into Cesar’s family, had an offer made him too great 
for a fool; and yet his misfortune was not big 
enough for pity, because he understood nothing of 
his felicity, and rejected what he understood not. 
But he that prefers moments before eternity, and 
despises the infinite successions of eternal ages, that 
he may enjoy the present, not daring to trust God 
for what he sees not, and having no objects of his 
affections, but those which are the objects of his 
eyes, hath the impatience of a child, and the indis- 
cretion of a fool, and the faithlessness of an unbe- 
liever. The faith and hope of a christian are the 
graces and portions of spiritual wisdom, which 
Christ designed as an antidote against this folly. 
29. Secondly : Children and fools choose to 
please their senses rather than their reason, because 
they still dwell within the regions of sense, and 
have but little residence amongst intellectual es- 
sences. And because the needs of nature first em- 
ploy our sensual appetites, these, being first in 
possession, would also fain retain it, and therefore, 
for ever continue their title, and perpetually fight 
for it: but because the inferior faculty, fighting 
against the superior, is no better than a rebel, and 
that it takes reason for its enemy, it shows such 
actions which please the sense, and do not please 
the reason, to be unnatural, monstrous, and unreason- 
able. And it is a great disreputation to the under- 
standing of a man, to be so cozened and deceived, 
as to choose money before a moral virtue ; to please 
that which is common to him and beasts, rather 
than that part which is a communication of the 
Divine nature; to see him run after a bubble which 
himself hath made, and the sun hath particoloured, 
and to despise a treasure, which is offered to him, 
to call him off from pursuing that emptiness and 
nothing. Butso does every vicious person; he feeds 
upon husks, and loathes manna; worships cats and 
onions, the beggarly and basest of Egyptian deities, 


© Ἔτι μὲν γὰρ πράττεις τι μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς αἰσχρὸν, ἡ μὲν ἡδονὴ 
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and neglects to adore and honour the eternal God; 
he prefers the society of drunkards before the com- 
munion of saints; or the fellowship of harlots before 
a quire of pure, chaste, and immaterial angels; the 
sickness and filth of luxury before the health and 
purities of chastity and temperance ; adish of red 
lentil pottage before a benison; drink before im- 
mortality, money before mercy, wantonness before 
the severe precepts of christian philosophy, earth 
before heaven, and folly before the crowns, and 
sceptres, and glories of a kingdom. Against this 
folly christian religion opposes contempt of things 
below, and setting our affections on things above. 
30. Thirdly: Children and fools propound to 
themselves ends silly, low, and cheap; the getting 
of a nut-shell, or a bag of cherry-stones, a gaud to 
entertain the fancy of a few minutes; and, in order 
to such ends, direct their counsels and designs. And 
indeed in this they are innocent. But persons not 
living according to the discipline of christianity are 
as foolish in the designation of their ends ; choosing 
things as unprofitable and vain to themselves, and 
yet with many mixtures of malice and injurious- 
ness, both to themselves and others. His end is 
to cozen his brother of a piece of land, or to dis- 
grace him by telling of a lie, to supplant his for- 
tune, to make him miserable; ends which wise men 
and good men look upon as miseries and perse- 
cutions, instruments of affliction and regret ; because 
every man is a member of a society, and hath some 
common terms of union and conjuncture, which 
make all the body susceptive of all accidents to any 
part. And it is a great folly, for pleasing of the 
eye, to snatch a knife which cuts our fingers; to 
bring affliction upon my brother or relative, which 
either must affect me, or else I am a useless, a 
base, or dead person. The ends of vice are ignoble 
and dishonourable; to discompose the quiet of a 
family, or to create jealousies, or to raise wars, or 
to make a man less happy, or apparently miserable, 
or to fish for the devil, and gain souls to our enemy, 
or to please a passion that undoes us, or to get 
something that cannot satisfy us: this is the chain 
of counsels, and the great aims of unchristian 
livers; they are all of them extreme great miseries. 
And it is a great indecency for a man to propound 
an end less and more imperfect than our present 
condition; as if we went about to unravel our pre- 
sent composure, and to unite every degree of es- 
sence and capacity, and to retire back to our first 
matter and unshapen state, hoping to get to our 
journey’s end by going backwards. Against this folly 
the holy Jesus opposed the fourth beatitude, or precept, 
ot “ hungering and thirsting after righteousness.” 
31. Fourthly: But children and fools, whatever 
their ends be, they pursue them with as much 
weakness and folly as they first chose them with 
indiscretion; running to broken cisterns, or to puddles, 
to quench their thirst. When they are hungry, 
they make fantastic banquets, or put coloquintida 
into their pottage, that they may be furnished with 
pot herbs: or are like the ass that desired to flatter 
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his master, and, therefore, fawned upon him like a 
spaniel, and bruised his shoulders. Such indecencies 
of means and prosecutions of interests we find in 
unchristian courses. It may be, they propound to 
themselves riches for their end, and. they use covet- 
ousness for their means, and that brings nought 
home ; or else they steal to get it, and they are ap- 
prehended, and made to restore fourfold. Like 
moths gnawing a garment, they devour their own 
house, and, by greediness of desire, they destroy 
their content, making impatience the parent and 
instrument of all their felicity. Or they are so 
greedy and imaginative, and have raised their ex- 
pectation by an over-valuing esteem of temporary 
felicities, that when they come, they fall short of 
their promises, and are indeed less than they would 
have been, by being, before-hand, apprehended 
greater than they could be. If their design be to 
represent themselves innocent and guiltless of a 
suspicion or a fault, they deny the fact, and double 
it. When they would repair their losses, they fall 
to gaming ; and, besides that they are infinitely full 
of fears, passions, wrath, and violent disturbances, 
in the various chances of their game, that which 
they use to restore their fortune ruins even the little 
remnant, and condemns them to beggary, or what 
is worse. Thus evil men seek for content out of 
things that cannot satisfy, and take care to get that 
content; that is, they raise war to enjoy present peace, 
and renounce all content to get it; they strive to de- 
press their neighbours, that they may be their equals; 
to disgrace them, to get reputation to themselves; 
(which arts, being ignoble, do them the most dis- 
paragement;) and resolve never to enter into the 
felicities of God by content taken in the prosperi- 
ties of man: which is making ourselves wretched 
by being wicked. Malice and envy is indeed a 
mighty curse; and the devil can show us nothing 
more foolish and unreasonable than envy, which 
is, in its very formality, a curse, an eating of coals 
and vipers, because my neighbour’s table is full, and 
his cup is crowned with health and plenty. The 
christian religion, as it chooseth excellent ends, so 
it useth proportionate and apt means. The most 
contradictory accident in the world, when it becomes 
hallowed by a pious and christian design, becomes a 
certain means of felicity and content. To quit our 
lands for Christ’s sake, will certainly make us rich ; 
to depart from our friends, will increase our relations 
and beneficiaries: but the striving to secure our 
temporal interests, by any other means than obedient 
actions, or obedient sufferings, is declared, by the 
holy Jesus, to be the greatest improvidence and ill 
husbandry in the world. Even in this world, Christ 
will repay us an hundred-fold for all our losses, 
which we suffer for the interests of christianity. In 
the same proportion we find, that all graces do the 
work of human felicities, with a more certain power 
and infallible effect than their contraries. Gratitude 
endears benefits, and procures more friendships ; 
confession gets a pardon; impudence and lying 
doubles the fault, and exasperates the offended per- 


commodorum, presentibus careant, dum futura prospectant, 
---Panegyr. ad Constant. Filium, 
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son; innocence is bold, and rocks a man asleep ; 
but an evil conscience is a continual alarm. Against 
this folly, of using disproportionate means in order 
to their ends, the holy Jesus hath opposed the eight 
beatitudes, which, by contradictions of nature and 
improbable causes, according to human and erring 
estimate, bring our best and wisest ends to pass in- 
fallibly and divinely. 

32. But this is too large a field to walk in: for it 
represents all the flatteries of sin to be a mere 
cozenage and deception of the understanding ; and 
we find, by this scrutiny, that evil and unchristian 
persons are infinitely unwise, because they neglect 
the counsel of their superiors and their guides. 
They dote passionately upon trifles; they rely upon 
false foundations and deceiving principles ; they 
are most confident when they are most abused; 
they are like shelled fish, singing loudest when their 
house is on fire about their ears, and being merriest 
when they are most miserable and perishing ; when 
they have the option of two things, they ever choose 
the worst ; they are not masters of their own actions, 
but break all purposes at the first temptation; they 
take more pains to do themselves a mischief than 
would secure heaven; that is, they are rude, igno- 
rant, foolish, unwary, and undiscerning people, in all 
senses, and to all purposes; and are incurable, but 
by their obedience and conformity to the holy Jesus, 
the eternal Wisdom of the Father. 


33. Upon the strength of these premises, the yoke of: 


christianity must needs be apprehended light, though 
it had in it more pressure than it hath; because 
lightness or heaviness, being relative terms, are to 
be esteemed by comparison to others. Christianity 
is far easier than the yoke of Moses’s law, not only 
because it consists of fewer rites, but also, because 
those perfecting and excellent graces, which inte- 
grate the body of our religion, are made easy by 
God’s assisting, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost: 
and we may yet make it easier, by love and by fear, 
which are the proper products of the evangelical 
promises and threatenings. For I have seen per- 
sons in affrightment have carried burdens, and 
leaped ditches, and climbed walls, which their 
natural power could never have done. And if we 
understood the sadnesses of a cursed eternity, from 
which we are commanded to fly, and yet knew how 
near we are to it, and how likely to fall into it, it 
would create fears greater than a sudden fire, or a 
midnight alarm. And those unhappy souls who 
come to feel this truth, when their condition is with- 
out remedy, are made the more miserable by the 
apprehension of their stupid folly. For certainly 
the accursed spirits feel the smart of hell once 
doubled upon them, by considering by what vain, 
unsatisfying trifles they lost their happiness, with 
what pains they perished, and with how great ease 
they might have been beatified. And certain it is, 
christian religion hath so furnished us with assist- 
ances, both exterior and interior, both of persua- 
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sion and advantages, that whatsoever Christ hath 
doubled upon us in perfection, he hath alleviated 
in aids. 

34. And then, if we compare the state of christi- 
anity with sin, all the preceding discourses were in- 
tended to represent how much easier it is to be a 
christian than a vile and wicked person. And he 
that remembers, that whatever fair allurements may 
be pretended as invitations to a sin, are such false 
and unsatisfying pretences, that they drive a man to 
repent him of his folly, and, like a great laughter, 
end in a sigh, and expire in weariness and indigna- 
tion; must needs confess himself a fool, for doing 
that which he knows will make him repent that he 
ever did it. A sin makes a man afraid when it 
thunders; and, in all dangers, the sin detracts the 
visor, and affrights him, and visits him when he 
comes to die, upbraiding him with guilt, and threat- 
ening misery. So that christianity is the easiest 
law, and the easiest state; it is more perfect and 
less troublesome; it brings us to felicity by ways 
proportionable, landing us in rest by easy and un- 
perplexed journeys. This discourse I, therefore, 
thought necessary, because it reconciles our religion 
with those passions and desires, which are commonly 
made the instruments and arguments of sin. For 
we rarely meet with such spirits which love virtue 
sometaphysically, as to abstract her from all sensible 
and delicious compositions, and love the purity of 
the idea. St. Louis, the king, sent Ivo, bishop of 
Chartres, on an embassy; and he told, that he met 
a grave matron on the way, with fire in one hand, 
and water in the other; and, observing her to have 
a melancholic, religious, and fantastic deportment 
and look, asked her what those symbols meant, and 
what she meant to do with her fire and water? She 
answered, “ My purpose is, with the fire to burn 
paradise, and, with my water, to quench the flames 
of hell, that men may serve God without the incen- 
tives of hope and fear, and purely for the love of 
God.” Whether the woman were only imaginative 
and sad, or also zealous, I know not. But God 
knows he would have few disciples, if the arguments 
of invitation were not of greater promise than the 
labours of virtue are of trouble. And, therefore, the 
Spirit of God, knowing to what we are inflexible, 
and by what we are made most ductile and malle- 
able, hath propounded virtue clothed and dressed 
with such advantages, as may entertain even our 
sensitive part and first desires,° that those also may 
be invited to virtue, who understand not what is 
just and reasonable, but what is profitable; who are 
more moved with advantage than justice. And be- 
cause emolument is more felt than innocence, and a 
man may be poor for all his gift of chastity; the 
holy Jesus, to endear the practices of religion, hath 
represented godliness to us under the notion of 
“ gain,” and “ sin as unfruitful:” and yet, besides 
all the natural and reasonable advantages, every 
virtue hath a supernatural reward, a gracious pro- 


Vide Ciceron. Tuscul. ii. Lact. lib. in. c. 27. Instit. _ 
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mise attending; and every vice is not only naturally 
deformed, but is made more ugly by a threatening, 
and horrid by an appendant curse. Henceforth, 
therefore, let no man complain, that the command- 
ments of God are impossible; for they are not only 
possible, but easy; and they that say otherwise, and 
do accordingly, take more pains to carry the instru- 
ments of their own death, than would serve to ascer- 
tain them of life. Andif we would do as much for 
Christ as we have done for sin, we should find the 
pains less, and the pleasure more. And, therefore, 
such complainers are without excuse; for certain it 
is, they that can go in foul ways, must not say they 
cannot walk in fair: they that march over rocks, 
in despite of so many impediments, can travel the 
even ways of religion and peace, when the holy 
Jesus is their guide, and the Spirit is their guardian, 
and infinite felicities are at their journey’s end, and 
all the reason of the world, political, economical, and 
personal, do entertain and support them in the travel 
of the passage. 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal Jesus, who gavest laws unto the world, 
that mankind, being united to thee by the bands 
of obedience, might partake of all thy glories and 
felicities ; open our understanding, give us the 
spirit of discerning, and just apprehension of all 
the beauties with which thou hast enamelled 
virtue, to represent it beauteous and amiable in 
our eyes; that, by the allurements of exterior 
decencies and appendant blessings, our present 
desires may be entertained, our hopes promoted, 
our affections satisfied, and love, entering in by 
these doors, may dwell in the interior regions of 
the will. O make us to love thee for thyself, and 
religion for thee, and all the instruments of reli- 
gion in order to thy glory and our own felicities. 
Pull off the visors of sin, and discover its de- 
formities, by the lantern of thy word, and the 
light of the Spirit; that I may never be bewitched 
with sottish appetites. Be pleased to build up 
all the contents I expect in this world, upon the 
interests of a virtuous life, and the support of 
religion; that I may be rich in good works, con- 
tent in the issues of thy providence, my health 
may be the result of temperance and severity, my 
mirth in spiritual emanations, my rest in hope, 
my peace in a good conscience, my Satisfaction 
and acquiescence in thee; that from content I 
may pass to an eternal fulness, from health to 
immortality, from grace to glory; walking in the 
paths of righteousness, by the waters of comfort, 
to the land of everlasting rest; to feast in the 
glorious communications of eternity, eternally 
adoring, loving, and enjoying the infinity of the 
ever-blessed and mysterious Trinity ; to whom be 
glory, and honour, and dominion, now and for 
ever. Amen. 


ov Ad Nim. 17. 
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DISCOURSE XVI. 
Of Certainty of Salvation. 


1. WueEN the holy Jesus took an account of the 
first legation and voyage of his apostles, he found 
them rejoicing in privileges and exterior powers, in 
their authority over unclean spirits; but weighing it 
in his balance, he found the cause too light, and, 
therefore, diverted it upon the right object: “ Re- 
joice that your names are written in heaven.”’* The 
revelation was confirmed, and more personally ap- 
plied, in answer to St. Peter’s question, “ We have 
forsaken all, and followed thee; what shall we 
have, therefore?” Their Lord answered, “ Ye 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.’ Amongst these persons, to whom 
Christ spake, Judas was; he was one of the twelve, 
and he had a throne allotted for him; his name 
was described in the book of life, and a sceptre and 
a crown were deposited for him too. For we must 
not judge of Christ’s meaning by the event, since 
he spake these words to produce in them faith, 
comfort, and joy, in the best objects: it was a ser- 
mon of duty, as well as a homily of comfort; and, 
therefore, was equally intended to all the college: 
and since the number of thrones is proportioned to 
the number of men, it is certain there was no ex- 
ception of any man there included; and yet it is as 
certain Judas never came to sit upon the throne, 
and his name was blotted out of the book of life. 
Now, if we put these ends together, that in Scripture 
it was not revealed to any man concerning his final 
condition, but to the dying penitent thief, and to the 
twelve apostles, that twelve thrones were designed 
for them, and a promise made of their enthroniza- 
tion; and yet that no man’s final estate is so clearly 
declared miserable and lost, as that of Judas, one of 
the twelve, to whom a throne was promised; the 
result will be, that the election of holy persons is a 
condition allied to duty, absolute and infallible in 
the general, and supposing all the dispositions and 
requisites concurring ; but fallible in the particular, 
if we fall off from the mercies of the covenant, and 
prevaricate the conditions. But the thing which 
is most observable is, that if in persons so eminent 
and privileged, and to whom a revelation of their 
election was made as a particular grace, their con- 
dition had one weak leg, upon which because it did 
rely for one half of the interest, it could be no 
stronger than its supporters; the condition of lower 
persons, to whom no revelationis made, no privileges 
are indulged, no greatness of spiritual eminence is 
appendant, as they have no greater certainty in the 
thing, so they have less in person; and are, there- 
fore, to “ work out their salvation with” great 
“fears and tremblings” of spirit. 

2. 'The purpose of this consideration is, that we 
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do not judge of our final condition by any dis- 
courses of our own, relying upon God’s secret coun- 
sels, and predestination of eternity. This is a 
mountain upon which whosoever climbs, like Moses, 
to behold the land of Canaan at great distances, 
may please his eyes, or satisfy his curiosity, but is 
certain never to enter that way. It is like in- 
quiring into fortunes, concerning which Phavorinus, 
the philosopher, spake not unhandsomely ; ἢ “They 
that foretell events of destiny and secret providence, 
either foretell sad things or prosperous. If they 
promise prosperous, and deceive, you are made 
miserable by a vain speculation. If they threaten 
ill fortune, and say false, thou art made wretched 
by a false fear. But if they foretell adversity, and 
say true, thou art made miserable by thy own ap- 
prehension, before thou art so by destiny; and 
many times the fear is worse than the evil feared. 
But if they promise felicities, and promise truly 
what shall come to pass, then thou shalt be wea- 
ried by an impatience and a suspended hope, and 
thy hope shall ravish and deflower the joys of thy 
possession.”© Much of it is hugely applicable to 
the present question; and our blessed Lord, when 
he was petitioned that he would grant to the two 
sons of Zebedee, that they might sit one on the 
right hand and the other on the left in his king- 
dom, rejected their desire, and only promised them 
what concerned their duty and their suffering; re- 
ferring them to that, and leaving the final event of 
men to the disposition of his Father. This is the 
great secret of the kingdom, which God hath lock- 
ed up and sealed with the counsels of eternity. 
“The sure foundation of God standeth, having this 
seal, The Lord knoweth who are his.”¢ This seal 
shall never be broken up till the great day of Christ; 
in the mean time, the Divine knowledge is the only 
repository of the final sentences, and this “ way of 
God is unsearchable, and past finding out.” And, 
therefore, if we be solicitous and curious to know 
what God, in the counsels of eternity, hath decreed 
concerning us; he hath, in two fair tables, de- 
scribed all those sentences from whence we must 
take accounts, the revelations of Scripture, and the 
book of conscience. The first recites the law and 
the conditions; the other gives in evidence: the 
first is clear, evident, and conspicuous; the other, 
when it is written with large characters, may also 
be discerned; but there are many little accents, 
periods, distinctions, and little significations of 
actions, which either are there written in water, or 
sullied over with carelessness, or blotted with for- 
getfulness, or not legible by ignorance, or miscon- 
strued by interest and partiality, that it will be 
extremely difficult to read the hand upon the wall, 
or to copy out one line of the eternal sentence. 
And, therefore, excellent was the counsel of the 
son of Sirach: “Seek not out the things that are 
too hard for thee, neither search the things that 
are above thy strength: but what is commanded 
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thee, think thereupon with reverence ; for it is not 
needful for thee to see with thine eyes the things 
that are in secret.”® For whatsoever God hath 
revealed in general concerning election, it concerns 
all persons within the pale of christianity. He 
hath conveyed notice to all christian people, that 
they are the sons of God, that they are the heirs of 
eternity, “co-heirs with Christ, partakers of the 
Divine nature ;” meaning, that such they are by 
the design of God, and the purposes of the mani- 
festation of his Son. The election of God is dis- 
puted in Scripture, to be an act of God separating 
whole nations, and rejecting others; in each of 
which, many particular instances there were con- 
trary to the general and universal purpose; and of 
the elect nations, many particulars perished, and 
many of the rejected people “ sat down with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven:” 
and to those persons to whom God was more _ par- 
ticular, and was pleased to show the scrolls of his 
eternal counsels, and to reveal their particular elec- 
tions, as he did to the twelve apostles, he showed 
them wrapped up and sealed; and, to take off their 
confidences or presumptions, he gave probation, in 
one instance, that those scrolls may be cancelled, 
that his purpose concerning particulars may be 
altered by us; and, therefore, that he did not dis- 
cover the bottom of the abyss, but some purposes of 
special grace and indefinite design. But his per- 
emptory, final, unalterable decree, he keeps in the 
cabinets of the eternal ages, never to be unlocked, 
till the angel of the covenant shall declare the un- 
alterable, universal sentence. 

3. But, as we take the measure of the course of 
the sun by the dimensions of the shadows made 
by our own bodies, or our own instruments; so 
must we take the measures of eternity by the span 
of a man’s hand, and guess at what God decrees of 
us, by considering how our relations and endear- 
ments are to him. And it is observable, that all 
the confidences which the Spirit of God hath cre- 
ated in the elect, are built upon duty, and stand or 
fall according to the strength or weakness of such 
supporters. ‘We know we are translated from 
death to life, by our love unto the brethren :” 
meaning that the performance of our duty is the 
best consignation to eternity, and the only testimony 
God gives us of our election. And, therefore, we 
are to make our judgments accordingly. And here 
I consider, that there is no state of a christian, in 
which, by virtue of the covenant of the gospel, it is 
effectively and fully declared, that his sins are actu- 
ally pardoned, but only in baptism, at our firs: 
coming to Christ; when he “ redeems us from oui 
vain conversation ;” when he makes us become 
“sons of God; when he “ justifies us freely by hi: 
grace,” when we are purified by faith, when we 
make a covenant with Christ, to live for ever ac- 
cording to his laws. And this I shall suppose 1 
have already proved and explicated, in the Discourse 
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of Repentance. So that whoever is certain he hath 
not offended God since that time, and in nothing 
transgresseth the laws of christianity, he is certain 
that he actually remains in the state of baptismal 
purity: but it is too certain, that this certainty re- 
mains not long; but we commonly throw some dirt 
into our waters of baptism, and stain our white robe 
which we then put on. 

4. But then, because our restitution to this state 
is a thing that consists of so many parts, is so divi- 
sible, various, and uncertain whether it be arrived to 
the degree of innocence ; (and our innocence consists 
in a mathematical point, and is not capable of 
degrees any more than unity, because one stain 
destroys our being innocent;) it is, therefore, a very 
difficult matter to say, that we have done all our 
duty towards our restitution to baptismal grace; 
and if we have not done all that we can do, it is 
harder to say that God hath accepted that, which is 
less than the conditions we entered into, when we 
received the great justification and pardon of sins. 

We all know we do less than our duty, and we hope 
that God makes abatements for human infirmities; 
but we have but a few rules to judge by, and they 
not infallible in themselves, and we yet more fallible 
in the application, whether we have not mingled 
some little minutes of malice in the body of infirmi- 
ties, and how much will bear excuse; and in what 
time, and to what persohs, and to what degrees, 
and upon what endeavours, we shall be pardoned. 
So that all the interval, between our losing baptismal 
grace and the day of our death, we walk ina cloud; 
having lost the certain knowledge of our present 
condition, by our prevarications. And, indeed, it is 
avery hard thing for a man to know his own heart: 
and he that shall observe, how often himself hath 
been abused by confidences and secret imperfections, 
and how the greatest part of christians, in name 
only, do think themselves in a very good condition, 
when God knows they are infinitely removed from 
it; (and yet, if they did not think themselves well 
and sure, it is unimaginable they should sleep so 
quietly, and walk securely, and consider negligently, 
and yet proceed confidently ;) he that considers 
this, and upon what weak and false principles of 
divinity men have raised their strengths and per- 
suasions, will easily consent to this; that it is very 
easy for men to be deceived, intaking estimate of their 
present condition, of their being in the state of grace. 

5. But there is great variety of men, and differ- 
ence of degrees; andevery step of returning to God 
may reasonably add one degree of hope, till at last 
it comes to the certainty and top of hope. Many 
men believe themselves to be in the state of grace, 
and are not; many are in the state of grace, and are 
infinitely fearful they are out of it; and many that 

are in God’s favour, do think they are so, and they 
are not deceived. And all this is certain. For 
some sin that sin of presumption, and flattery of 
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themselves, and some good persons are vexed with 
violent fears and temptations to despair, and all are 
not: and when their hopes are right, yet some are 
strong, and some are weak; for they that are well 
persuaded of their present condition, have persua- 
sions as different as are the degrees of their ap- 
proach to innocence ; and he that is at the highest, 
hath also such abatements, which are apt and proper 
for the conservation of humility and godly fear. 
“Tam guilty of nothing,” (saith St. Paul,) “but I 
am not hereby justified ;’ meaning thus: Though I 
be innocent, for aught I know, yet God, who judges 
otherwise than we judge, may find something to re- 
prove in me: “It is God that judges,” that is, con- 
cerning my degrees of acceptance and hopes of 
glory. If the person be newly recovering from a 
state of sin, because his state is imperfect, and his 
sin not dead, and his lust active, and his habit not 
quite extinct, it is easy for aman to be too hasty in 
pronouncing well. He is wrapt up in a cloak of 
clouds, hidden and encumbered ;" and his brightest 
day is but twilight, and his discernings dark, con- 
jectural, and imperfect; and his heart is like a cold 
hand newly applied to the fire, full of pain, and 
whether the heat or the cold be strongest, is not 
easy to determine; or like middle colours, which no 
man can tell to which of the extremes they are to 
be accounted. But according as persons grow in 
grace, so they may grow in confidence of their 
present condition. It is not certain they will do so; 
for sometimes the beauty of their tabernacle is covered 
with goats’ hair and skins of beasts, and holy people 
do infinitely deplore the want of such graces, which 
God observes in them with great complacency and 
acceptance. Both these cases say, that to be cer- 
tainly persuaded of our present condition is not a 
duty : sometimes it is not possible, and sometimes 
it is better to be otherwise. But if we consider of 
this certainty, as a blessing and a reward, there is 
no question but, in a great and an eminent sanctity 
of life, there may also be a great confidence and 
fulness of persuasion, that our present being is well 
and gracious, and then it is certain that such persons 
are not deceived. For the thing itself being sure, 
if the persuasion answers to it, it is needless to dis- 
pute of the degree of certainty and the manner of it. 
Some persons are heartily persuaded of their being 
reconciled; and of these, some are deceived, and 
some are not deceived; and there is no sign to dis- 
tinguish them, but by that which is the thing signi- 
fied : a holy life, according to the strict rules of 
christian discipline, tells what persons are confident, 
and who are presumptuous. But the certainty is 
reasonable in none but in old christians, habitually 
holy persons; not in new converts, or in lately 
lapsed people: for, concerning them, we find the 
Spirit of God speaking with clauses of restraint 
and ambiguity ; “a perhaps,”’! and, “ who knoweth,” 
and, “ peradventure, the thoughts of thy heart may 
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be forgiven thee ;” God may have mercy on thee. 
And that God hath done so, they only have reason 
to be confident, whom God hath blessed with a 
lasting, continuing piety, and who have wrought 
out the habits of their precontracted vices. 

6. But we find, in Seripture, many precepts given 
to holy persons, being in the state of grace, to secure 
their standing, and perpetuate their present condi- 
tion. For, “ He that endureth unto the end, he” 
only “ shall be saved,’’* said our blessed Saviour : 
and, “ He that standeth, let him take heed lest he 
fall:”! and, ““ Thou standest by faith; be not high- 
minded, but fear :” ™ and, “ Work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling.” " ‘“.Hold fast that thou 
hast, and let no man take thy crown from thee.” ° 
And it was excellent advice; for one church had 
“ lost their first love,” P and was likely also to lose 
their crown. And St. Paul himself, who had once 
entered within the veil, and seen unutterable glories, 
yet was forced to endure hardship, and to fight 
against his own disobedient appetite, and to do 
violence to his inclinations; for fear that, “ whilst 
he preached to others, himself should become a 
cast-away.”” And since we observe, in holy story, 
that Adam and Eve fell in paradise, and the angels 
fell in heaven itself, stumbling at the very jewels 
which pave the streets of the celestial Jerusalem ; 
and in Christ’s family, one man, for whom his Lord 
had prepared a throne, turned devil; and that, in 
he number of the deacons, it is said that one turned 
apostate, who yet had been a man full of the Holy 
Ghost: it will lessen our train, and discompose the 
gaieties of our present confidence, to think that our 
securities cannot be really distinguished from danger 
and uncertainties. For every man walks upon two 
legs: one is firm, invariable, constant, and eternal; 
but the other is his own. God’s promises are the 
objects of our faith; but the events and final con- 
ditions of our souls, which are consequent to our duty, 
can, at the best, be but the objects of our hope. 
And either there must in this be a less certainty, or 
else faith and hope are not two distinct graces. 
God’s gifts and vocations “ are without repent- 
ance ;” 4 meaning, on God’s part: but the very 
people, concerning whom St. Paul used the expres- 
sion, were reprobate and cut off, and in good time, 
shall be called again; in the mean time, many 
single persons perish. “ There is no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus.”* God will look 
to that, and it will never fail; but then they must 
secure the following period, and “ not walk after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit. Behold the goodness of 
God towards thee,” saith St. Paul, “if thou continue 
in his good; otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.” 
And if this be true, concerning the whole church of 
the gentiles, to whom the apostle then made the 
address, and concerning whose election the decree 
was public and manifest, that they might be cut off, 
and their abode in God’s favour was upon condition 
of their perseverance in the faith; much more is it 
true in single persons, whose election, in particular, 
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is shut up in the abyss, and permitted to the con- 
dition of our faith and obedience, and the revela- 
tions of doomsday. 

7. Certain it is, that God hath given to holy per- 
sons “the Spirit of adoption,” enabling them to 
“ery, Abba, Father,”' and to account themselves 
for sons; and by this “ Spirit we know we dwell in 
him :’’" and, therefore, itis calledin Scripture, “ the 
earnest of the Spirit :” * though, at its first mission, 
and when the apostle wrote and used this appella- 
tive, the Holy Ghost was of greater signification, 
and a more visible earnest and endearment of their 
hopes, than it is to most of us since. For the visible 
sending of the Holy Ghost upon many believers, in 
gifts, signs, and prodigies, was an infinite argument to 
make them expect events, as great beyond that, as 
that was beyond the common gifts of men: just as 
miracles and prophecy, which are gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, were arguments of probation for the whole 
doctrine of christianity. And this being a mighty 
verification of the great promise, the promise of the 
Father, was an apt instrument to raise their hopes 
and confidences, concerning those other promises 
which Jesus made, the promises of immortality and 
eternal life, of which the present miraculous graces 
of the Holy Spirit were an earnest, and in the nature 
of a contracting penny: and still, also, the Holy 
Ghost, though in another manner, is “ an carnest 
of the great price of the heavenly calling,” the 
rewards of heaven; though not so visible and ap- 
parent as at first, yet as certain and demonstrative, 
where it is discerned, or where it is believed, as it 
is and ought to be in every person, who does any 
part of his duty; because, by the Spirit we do it, 
and without him we cannot. And since we either 
feel or believe the presence and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost to holy purposes, (for whom we receive 
voluntarily, we cannot easily receive without a 
knowledge of his reception,) we cannot but enter- 
tain him, as an argument of greater good hereafter, 
and an earnest-penny of the perfection of the present 
grace, that is, of the rewards of glory; glory and 
grace differing no otherwise, than as an earnest, in 
part of payment, does from the whole price, “ the 
price of our high calling.” So that the Spirit is an 
earnest, not because he always signifies to us, that 
we are actually in the state of grace, but by way of 
argument or reflection; we know we do belong to 
God, when we receive his Spirit; (and all christian 
people have received him, if they were rightly bap- 
tized and confirmed;) I say, we know, by that tes- 
timony, that we belong to God; that is, we are the 
people with whom God hath made a covenant, to 
whom he hath promised and intends greater bless- 
ings, to which the present gifts of the Spirit are in 
order. But all this is conditional, and is not an im- 
mediate testimony of the certainty and future event; 
but of the event, as it is possibly future, and may, 
(without our fault,) be reduced to act as certainly as 
it is promised, or as the earnest is given in hand. 
And this the Spirit of God oftentimes tells us, in 
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secret visitations and public testimonies: and this is 
that which St. Paul calls, “ tasting of the heavenly 
gift, and partaking of the Holy Ghost,” and “ tast- 
ing of the good work of God, and the powers of the 
world to come.” Y But yet, some that have done 
so have fallen away, and have “ quenched the 
Spirit,’ and have given back the earnest of the 
Spirit, and contracted new relations; and God hath 
been their Father no longer, for they have done the 
works of the devil. So that, if new converts be 
uncertain of their present state, old christians are 
not absolutely certain they shall persevere. They 
are as sure of it, as they can be of future acts of 
theirs, which God hath permitted to their own 
power. But this certainly cannot exclude all fear, 
till their charity be perfect: only according to the 
strength of their habits, so is the confidence of their 
abodes in grace. 

8. Beyond this, some holy persons have degrees 
of persuasion, superadded as largesses and acts of 
grace; God loving to bless one degree of grace with 
another, till it comes to a confirmation in grace, 
which is a state of salvation directly opposite to 
obduration ;.and as this is irremediable and irre- 
coverable, so is the other inadmissible: as God never 
saves a person obdurate and obstinately impenitent, 
so he never loses a man, whom he hath confirmed 
in grace;% “ whom he” so “ loves, he loves unto 
the end ;” and to others, indeed, he offers his per- 
severing love, but they will not entertain it with a 
persevering duty, they will not be beloved unto the 
end. But I insert this caution, that every man, 
that is in this condition of a confirmed grace, does 
not always know it; but sometimes God draws aside 
the curtains of peace, and shows him his throne, 
and visits him with irradiations of glory, and sends 
him a little star to stand over his dwelling, and then 
again covers it with acloud. It is certain, concern- 
ing some persons, that they shall never fall, and 
that God will not permit them to the danger or pro- 
bability of it: to such it is morally impossible: but 
these are but few, and themselves know it not, as 
they know a demonstrative proposition, but as they 
see the sun, sometimes breaking from a cloud very 
brightly, but all day long giving necessary and 
sufficient light. 

9. Concerning the multitude of believers, this 
discourse is not pertinent; for they only take their 
own accounts by the imperfections of their own 
duty, blended with the mercies of God: the cloud 
gives light on one side, and is dark upon the other ; 
and sometimes a bright ray peeps through the 
fringes of a shower, and immediately hides itself: 
that we might be humble and diligent; striving 
forwards, and looking upwards; endeavouring our 
duty, and longing after heaven; ‘ working out our 
salvation with fear and trembling;’’ and, in good 
time, “ our calling and election” may be assured, 
when we first, according to the precept of the apostle, 
“use all diligence.” St. Paul, when he writ his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, was more fearful of 
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being reprobate ;* and, therefore, he used exterior 
arts of mortification. But when he writ to the 
Romans, which was a good while after, we find him 
more confident of his final condition; “ persuaded, 
that neither height, nor depth, angel, nor principality, 
nor power could separate him from the love of God, 
in Jesus Christ :” Ὁ and when he grew to his latter 
end, when he wrote to St. Timothy, he was more 
confident yet, and declared, that now a “ crown of 
righteousness was,” certainly, “ laid up for him ;” 
for now he had “ fought the fight, and finished his 
course, the time of his departure was at hand.” ¢ 
Henceforth he knew no more fear; his love was 
perfect as this state would permit, and that “ cast 
out all fear.’ According to this precedent, if we 
reckon our securities, we are not likely to be re- 
proved by any words of Scripture, or by the condition 
of human infirmity. But when the confidence outruns 
our growth of grace, it is itself a sin; though, when 
the confidence is equal with the grace, it is of itself no 
regular and universal duty, but a blessing and a re- 
ward, indulged by special dispensation, and in order 
to personal necessities, or accidental purposes. For 
only so much hope is simply necessary, as excludes 
despair, and encourages our duty, and glor:fies God, 
and entertains his mercy; but that the hope should 
be without fear, is not given, but to the highest 
faith, and the most excellent charity, and to habitual, 
ratified, and confirmed christians; and to them, 
also, with some variety. The sum is this: all that 
are in the state of beginners and imperfection, have 
a conditional certainty, changeable and fallible in 
respect of us, (for we meddle not with what it is 
in God’s secret purposes,) changeable, I say, as 
their wills and resolutions. They that are grown 
towards perfection, have more reason to be confident, 
and many times are so; but still, although the 
strength of the habits of grace adds degrees of 
moral certainty to their expectation, yet it is but as 
their condition is, hopeful and promising, and of a 
moral determination. But to those few, to whom 
God hath given confirmation in grace, he hath also 
given a certainty of condition; and, therefore, if 
that be revealed to them, their persuasions are cer- 
tain and infallible. If it be not revealed to them, 
their condition is in itself certain, but their persua- 
sion is not so; but in the highest kind of hope, “ an 
anchor of the soul, sure and stedfast.” 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal God, whose counsels are in the great deep, 
and thy ways past finding out; thou hast built 
our faith upon thy promises, our hopes upon thy 
goodness, and hast described our paths between 
the waters of comfort and the dry, barren land 
of our own duties and affections: we acknow- 
ledge that all our comforts derive from thee, and 
to ourselves we owe all our shame, and confu- 
sions, and degrees of desperation. Give us the 
assistances of the Holy Ghost, to help us in per- 
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forming our duty; and give us those comforts 
and visitations of the Holy Ghost, which thou, 
in thy infinite and eternal wisdom, knowest most 
apt and expedient, to encourage our duties, to 
entertain our hopes, to alleviate our sadnesses, to 
refresh our spirits, and to endure our abode and 
constant endeavours, in the strictnesses of reli- 
gion and sanctity. Lead us, dearest God, from 
grace to grace, from imperfection to strength, 
from acts to habits, from habits to confirmation 
in grace, that we may also pass into the region 
of comfort, receiving the earnest of the Spirit, 
and the adoption of sons; till, by such a signa- 
ture, we be consigned to glory, and enter into 
the possession of the inheritance, which we ex- 

᾿ pect in the kingdom of thy Son, and in the fru- 
ition of the felicities of thee, O gracious Father, 
God eternal. Amen. 


SECTION XIV. 
Of the Third Year of the Preaching of Jesus. 


1. Bur Jesus, knowing of the death of the Bap- 
tist, Herod’s jealousy, and the envy of the Phari- 
sees, retired into a desert place, beyond the lake, 
together with his apostles; for the people pressed 
so upon them, they had not leisure to eat. But 
neither there could he be hid; but great multitudes 
flocked thither also, to whom he preached many 
things. And afterwards, because there were no 
villages in the neighbourhood, lest they should 
faint in their return to their houses, he caused them 
“to sit down upon the grass,” and, with “ five 
loaves of barley, and two small fishes, he satisfied 
five thousand men, besides women and children,’ 
and caused the disciples to “gather up the frag- 
ments,” which, being amassed together, “ filled 
twelve baskets.” Which miracles had so much 
proportion to the understanding, and met so hap- 
pily with the affections of the people, that they 
were convinced that this was the “ Messias, who 
was to come into the world,” and had a purpose to 
have “taken him by force, and made him a king.” 

2. But he that left his Father’s kingdom to take 
upon him the miseries and infelicities of the world, 
fled from the offers of a kingdom, and their tu- 
multuary election, as from an enemy; and, there- 
fore, sending his disciples to the ship to go before to- 
wards Bethsaida, he ran into the mountains, to hide 
himself, till the multitude should scatter to their 
several habitations; he, in the mean time, taking 
the opportunity of that retirement for the advan- 
tage of his prayers. But when the apostles were 
far engaged in the deep, a great tempest arose, 
with which they were pressed to the extremity of 
danger, and the last refuges, labouring in sadness 
and hopelessness, till “the fourth watch of the 
night,” when, in the midst of their fears and la- 
bour, “Jesus comes, walking on the sea,’ and 
appeared to them, which turned their fears into 
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affrightments ; for ‘they supposed it had been a 
spirit :” but he appeased their fears with his pre- 
sence, and manifestation who he was; which yet 
they desired to have proved to them by a sign. 
For “Simon Peter said unto him, Master, if it be 
thou, command me to come to thee on the waters.” 
The Lord did so: and Peter, throwing himself 
upon the confidence of his Master’s power and pro- 
vidence, came out of the ship, and his fear began 
to weigh him down, and “he cried, saying, Lord, 
save me. Jesus took him by the hand,’ reproved 
the timorousness of his faith, and ‘ went with him 
into the ship :’ where, when they had “ worship- 
ped him,” and admired the divinity of his power 
and person, they presently ‘came into the land of 
Gennesareth,” the ship arriving “at the port im- 
mediately ;” and “all that were sick,” or possessed 
with unclean spirits, ‘“ were brought to him, and as 
many as touched the border of his garment were 
made whole.” 

3. By this time, they whom Jesus had left on 
the other side of the lake, had come as far as Ca- 
pernaum to seek him, wondering that he was there 
before them; but, upon the occasion of their so 
diligent inquisition, Jesus observes to them, “ That 
it was not the divinity of the miracle that provoked 
their zeal, but the satisfaction they had in the 
loaves, a carnal complacency in their meal; and, 
upon that intimation, speaks of celestial bread, the 
divine nutriment of souls; and then discourses of 
the mysterious and symbolical manducation of 
Christ himself, affirming that he himself was ‘ the 
bread of life, that came down from heaven,’ that he 
would give his disciples ‘ his flesh to eat, and his 
blood to drink,’ and all this should be ‘for the life 
of the world,’ to nourish unto life eternal; so that, 
without it, a happy eternity could not be obtained.” 
Upon this discourse, “ divers of his disciples,” 
(amongst whom St. Mark, the evangelist, is said to 
be one, though he was afterwards recalled by 
Simon Peter,) ‘ forsook him,’ * being scandalized 
by their literal and carnal understanding of those 
words of Jesus, which he intended in a spiritual 
sense. For “the words that he spake” were not 
profitable in the sense of flesh and blood, but 
“they are spirit, and they are life,” himself ‘being 
the expounder, who best knew his own meaning. 

4. When Jesus saw this great defection of his 
disciples from him, he turned him to the twelve 
apostles, and asked, if they “ also would go away ? 
Simon Peter answered, Lord, whither shall we go? 
thou hast the words of eternal life: and we believe, 
and are sure, thou art that Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” Although this public confession was 
made by Peter, inthe name and confidence of the other 
apostles, yet Jesus told them, that even amongst the 
twelve there was “one devil;” meaning Judas 
Iscariot, “ who afterwards betrayed him.” This he 
told them prophetically, that they might perceive 
the sad accidents, which afterwards happened, did 
not invade and surprise him, in the disadvantages 
of ignorance or improvision, but came by his own 
knowledge and providence. 
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5. Then came to him the Pharisees, and some 
scribes, which came from Jerusalem and Galilee, 
(for “ Jesus would not go to Judea, because the 
Jews laid wait to kill him,’’) and quarrelled with 
him about certain impertinent, unnecessary rites, 
derived to them, not by Divine sanction, but “ ordi- 
nances of man:” such as were “ washing their 
hands oft when they eat, baptizing cups and platters, 
and washing tables and beds;” which ceremonies 
the apostles of Jesus did not observe, but attended 
diligently to the simplicity and spiritual holiness of 
their Master’s doctrine. But, in return to their 
vain demands, Jesus gave them a sharp reproof, for 
prosecuting these and many other traditions to the 
discountenance of Divine precepts: and, in particu- 
lar, they taught men to give to the corban, and re- 
fused to supply the necessity of their parents, think- 
ing it to be religion, though they neglected piety 
and charity. And again, he thunders out woes and 
sadnesses against their impieties, for being curious 
of minutes, and punctual in rites and ceremonials, 
but most negligent and incurious of judgment and 
the love of God; for their pride, for their hypocrisy, 
for their imposing burdens upon others, which 
themselves helped not to support ; for taking away 
the key of knowledge from the people, obstructing 
the passages to heaven; for approving the acts of 
their fathers in persecuting the prophets. But, for 
the question itself concerning washings, Jesus taught 
the people, that no outward impurity did stain the 
soul, in the sight of God, but all pollution is from 
within, from the corruption of the heart, and impure 
thoughts, unchaste desires, and unholy purposes, 
and that charity is the best purifier in the world. 

6. And thence “ Jesus departed into the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon, and entered into a house,” that 
he might “ not be known.” The diligence of a 
mother’s love, and sorrow and necessity, found him 
out in his retirement; for a “ Syrophoenician 
woman came, and besought him, that he would cast 
the devil out of her daughter.” But Jesus dis- 
coursed to her by way of discomfort and rejection 
of her, for her nation’s sake. But the seeming de- 
nial did but enkindle her desires, and made her 
importunity more bold and undeniable; she begged 
but “some crumbs that fell from the children’s 
table,” but one instance of favour to her daughter, 
which he poured forth, without measure, upon the 
sons and daughters of Israel. Jesus was pleased 
with her zeal and discretion, and pitied her daugh- 
ter’s infelicity, and dismissed her with saying, The 
devil was gone out of her daughter.” 

7. But Jesus staid not long here, but returning 
“to the sea of Galilee, through the midst of Deca- 
polis, they brought unto him aman deaf and dumb,” 
whom Jesus cured by “touching his tongue, and 
putting his fingers in his ears :’ which caused the 
people to give a large testimony in approbation of 
all his actions. And they followed him unto a 
mountain, bringing to him multitudes of diseased 
people, and he healed them all. But because the 
people had followed him “three days, and had 
nothing to eat,” Jesus, in pity to their need, re- 
solved to feast them once more at the charge of a 
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miracle: therefore, taking ‘seven loaves and a few 
small fishes, he blessed them, and satisfied four 
thousand men, besides women and children.” And 
there remained “ seven baskets full of broken bread 
and fish.” From whence Jesus departed, by ship, 
to the coasts of Mageddon and Dalmanutha, whither 
“the Pharisees and Sadducees came, seeking of him 
a sign.” But Jesus rejected their impertinent and 
captious demand, knowing they did it to ill pur- 
poses, and with disaffection ; reproving them, that 
they “ discerned the face of the sky,” and the prog- 
nostics of “ fair or foul weather,’ but “ not the 
signs of the times” of the Son of man. However, 
since they had neglected so great demonstrations 
of miracles, gracious discourses, holy laws and 
prophecies, they must expect “no other sign, but 
the sign of the prophet Jonas; meaning, the re- 
surrection of his body after three days’ burial: and 
so he dismissed the impertinent inguisitors. 

8. And passing again over the lake, as his disci- 
ples were solicitous, because “ they had forgot to 
take bread,’ he gave them caution to “ beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and the 
leaven of Herod;” meaning, the hypocrisy and 
vanities of the one, and the heresy of the other. 
For Herod’s leaven was the pretence that he was 
the Messias, which the sect of the Herodians did 
earnestly and spitefully promote. And, after this 
entertainment of themselves by the way, they came 
together to Bethsaida, where Jesus cured a blind 
man, witha collyrium of spittle, salutary as balsam, 
or the purest eye-bright, when his Divine bene- 
diction once had hallowed it. But Jesus staid not 
there, but, departing thence into the coasts of 
Cesarea Philippi out of Herod’s power, (for it was 
in Philip’s jurisdiction,) after he had “ prayed with 
his disciples,’ he inquired what opinion the world 
had of him, and “ whom they reported him to be ? 
They answered, Some say thou art John the Bap- 
tist, some that thou art Elias, or Jeremias, or one of 
the prophets:” for, in Galilee especially, the sect of 
the Pharisees was mightily disseminated, whose 
opinion it was, that the souls of dead men, according 
to their several merits, did transmigrate into other 
bodies of very perfect and excellent persons. And, 
therefore, in all this variety, none hit upon the right, 
or fancied him to be a distinct person from the 
ancients; but, although they differed in the assign- 
ation of his name, yet, generally, they agreed it was 
the soul of a departed prophet, which had passed 
into another body. But Jesus asked the apostles 
their opinion; and Peter, in the name of all the 
rest, made an open and confident confession, “ Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

9. This confession Jesus not only confirmed as 
true, but as “ revealed by God,” and of fundamental 
necessity : for, after the blessing of Peter’s person, 
upon allusion of Peter’s name, Jesus said, that 
“ upon this rock [the article of Peter’s confession] 
he would build his church,” promising to it assist- 
ances, even to perpetuity, insomuch that “ the gates 
of hell,” that is, persecution, and death, and the 
grave, “ should never prevail against it:” adding, 
withal, a promise to Peter, in behalf of all the rest, 
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as he made a confession for them all, that he 
would “ give unto him the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, so that whatsoever he should bind on earth, 
should be bound in heaven; and whatsoever he 
should loose on earth, should be loosed in heaven ;”’ 
a power which he never communicated before or 
since, but to their successors; greater than the 
large charter of nature, and the donative of creation, 
in which all the creatures under heaven were made 
subject to man’s empire, but, till now, heaven itself 
was never subordinate to human ministration. 

10. And now the days, from henceforward to the 
death of Jesus, we must reckon to be like the vigils, 
or eves, of his passion; for now he began, and often 
did ingeminate, those sad predictions of his unhand- 
some usage he should shortly find; that he should 
be “ rejected of the elders, and chief priests, and 
scribes, and suffer many things at Jerusalem, and 
be killed, and be raised up the third day.” But 
Peter, hearing that sad discourse, so contrary to his 
hopes, which he had blended with temporal expect- 
ances, (for he had learned the doctrine of Christ’s 
advent, but not the mystery of the cross,) in great 
and mistaken civility, took Jesus aside, “ and began 
to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord; 
this shall not be unto thee.” But Jesus, full of 
zeal against so soft and human admonition, that 
savoured nothing of God, or of abstracted, imma- 
terial considerations, chid Peter bitterly: “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan, thou artan offence unto me.” And, 
calling his disciples to him, he told them a second 
part of a sad doctrine, that not only himself, but all 
they also, must suffer. For when the head was to 
be crowned with thorns, if the members were wrapt 
in softnesses, it was an unhandsome indecency, and 
a disunion too near an antipathy; and, therefore, 
whoever will be the disciple of Jesus, must “ take 
up his cross, deny himself,’ and his own fonder 
appetites, and trace his Master’s footsteps, marked 
out with blood, that he shed for our redemption and 
restitution. And, that there be no escape from the 
participation of Christ’s suffering, Jesus added this 
dilemma: “ He that will save his life, shall lose it ; 
and he that will lose it, shall save it” to eternity. 
Which part soever we choose, there is a life to be 
lost: but as the first are foolish to the extremest 
misery, that will lose their souls to gain the world; 
so they are most wise and fortunate, that will give 
their lives for him; because, when “ the Son of 
man shall come, in his own glory, and his Father’s, 
and of his angels, he shall reward every man ac- 
cording to his works.’ This discourse Jesus con- 
cluded with a prophecy, that “ some, standing” in 
that presence, “ should not die, till they saw the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” 

11. Of the greater glories of which, in due time 
to be revealed, “ Jesus, after eight days,” gave a 
bright and excellent probation. For, “ taking 
with him Peter, and James, and John, he went up 
into the mountain Tabor, to pray; and while he 
prayed, he was transfigured before them, and his 
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face did shine like the sun, and his garments 
were white and glistering. And there appeared 
talking with him Moses and Elias gloriously, 
speaking of the decease which he should accom- 
plish at Jerusalem, which glory these apostles, 
after they had awaked from sleep, did behold.’ 
And the interlocutors with Jesus, having finished 
their embassy of death, (which they delivered in 
forms of glory, representing the excellencies of the 
reward, together with the sharpness of the passage 
and interval,) departed, leaving the apostles “ full 
of fear,” and wonder, and ecstasy, insomuch that 
“ Peter talked he knew not what;” but nothing 
amiss, something prophetical, saying, ‘‘ Master, it 
is good to be here; let us build three tabernacles.” 
And some devout persons, in memory of the mys- 
tery, did erect three churches in the same place, in 
after ages.> But, after the departure of those at- 
tendant saints, “ a cloud encircled Jesus”’ and the 
disciples, “ and a voice came from the excellent glory, 
This is my beloved Son, hear him.” The cloud 
quickly disappeared, and freed the disciples from the 
fear it had put them in. So they attended Jesus, and 
“ descended from the mountain,” being ‘‘ commanded 
silence,” which they observed, “till the resurrection.” 
12. The next day came to Jesus a man praying— 
in behalf of his son, “ lunatic and sore troubled 
with a devil,’ who sought oft “ to destroy him in 
fire and water,” that Jesus would be pleased to 
deliver him. For his apostles tried, and “ could 
not,” by reason of the want of faith; for this grace, 
if it be true, though ina less degree, is of power to 
“‘ remove mountains,” to pluck up trees by the roots, 
and to give them solid foundation in the waters. 
“ And Jesus rebuked the devil, and he departed out 
of him” from that very hour. Thence Jesus de- 
parted privately into Galilee, and in his journey 
repeated those sadnesses of his approaching passion ; 
which so afflicted the spirits of the disciples, that 
they durst no more provoke him to discourse, lest 
he should take occasion to interweave something of 
that unpleasant argument with it. For sad and dis- 
consolate persons use to create comforts to them- 
selves by fiction of fancy, and use arts of avocation 
to remove displeasure from them, and stratagems to 
remove it from their presence, by removing it from 
their apprehensions, thinking the incommodity of it 
is then taken away, when they have lost the sense. 
13. When Jesus was now come to Capernaum, 
the exactors of rates came to Simon Peter, asking 
him if his Master paid the accustomed imposition, 
viz. a sicle, or didrachm, the fourth part of an ounce 
of silver, which was the tribute4 which the Lord 
imposed upon all the sons of Israel, from twenty’ 
years old and aboye, to pay for redemption and_ pro- 
pitiation, and for the use of the tabernacle. “ When 
Peter came into the house, Jesus,” knowing the 
message that he was big with, ‘“ prevented him,” 
by asking him, “Of whom do the kings of the 
nations take tribute? of their own children or of 
strangers? Peter answered, Of strangers.” Then 
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“ὁ said Jesus, Then are the children free ;” meaning, 
that since the gentile kings do not exact tribute 
of their sons, neither will God of his. And, there- 
fore, this pension, to be paid for the use of the 
tabernacle, for the service of God, for the redemption 
of their souls, was not to be paid by him, who was 
the Son of God, but by strangers. “ Yet to avoid 
offence,” he sent Peter a-fishing, and provided a fish 
with two didrachms of silver in it, which he’ com- 
manded Peter to pay for them two. 

14. But when the disciples were together with 
“‘ Jesus in the house, he asked them what they dis- 
coursed of upon the way ;” for they had fallen upon 
an ambitious and mistaken quarrel, ‘“ which of them 
should be greatest in their Master’s kingdom,” 
which they still did dream should be an external and 
secular royalty, full of fancy and honour. But the 
Master was diligent to check their forwardness, 
establishing a rule for clerical deportment: “ He 
that will be greatest among you, let him be your 
minister :”” so supposing a greater and a lesser, a 
minister, and a person to be ministered unto, but 
dividing the grandeur of the person from the great- 
ness Of office (that the higher the employment is, 
the more humble should be the man) ; because, in 
spiritual prelation, it is not as in secular pomps, 
where the dominion is despotic, the coercion bloody, 
the dictates imperious, the laws externally com- 
pulsory, and the titles arrogant and vain; and all 
the advantages are so passed upon the person, that, 
making that first to be splendid, it passes from the 
person to the subjects, who, in abstracted essences, 
do not easily apprehend regalities in veneration, but 
as they are subjected in persons made excellent by 
such superstructures of majesty: but, in dignities 
ecclesiastical, the dominion is paternal, the regi- 
ment persuasive and argumentative, the coercion by 
censures immaterial, by cession and consent, by 
denial of benefits, by the interest of virtues, and 
the efficacy of hopes, and impresses upon the 
spirit; the laws are full of admonition and ser- 
mon; the titles of honour monitors of duty, and 
memorials of labour and offices; and all the advan- 
tages which from the office usually pass upon the 
person, are to be divested by the humility of the 
man; and, when they are of greatest veneration, 
they are abstracted excellencies and immaterial, 
not passing through the person to the people, and 
reflected to his lustre, but transmitted by his labour 
and ministry, and give him honour for his labour’s 
sake, (which is his personal excellency,) not for his 
honour and title, which is either a derivative from 
Christ, or from the constitution of pious persons, 
estimating and valuing the relatives of religion. 

15. Then “ Jesus taketh a little child, and set- 
teth him in the midst,” propounding him, by way 
of emblem, a pattern of humility and simplicity, 
without the mixtures of ambition or caitive dis- 
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tempers; such infant candour, and lowliness of 
spirit, being the necessary port through which we 
must pass, if we will enter into the courts of heaven. 
But as a current of wholesome waters, breaking 
from its restraint, runs out in a succession of waters, 
and every preceding draught draws out the next; 
so were the discourses of Jesus excellent and oppor- 
tune, creating occasions for others that the whole 
doctrine of the gospel, and the entire will of the 
Father, might be communicated upon design; even 
the chances of words and actions being made regu- 
lar and orderly by Divine providence. For, from 
the instance of humility, in the symbol and hiero- 
glyphic of the child, Jesus discourses of “the care 
God takes of little children, whether naturally or 
spiritually such ; the danger of doing them scandal 
and offences; the care and power of their angels 
guardian; of the necessity in the event that scandals 
should arise, and of the great woe and infelicity of 
those persons, who were the active ministers of such 
offences.” 

16. But if, in the traverses of our life, discon- 
tents and injuries be done, Jesus teaches how the 
injured person should demean himself:® First, re- 
prove the offending party privately; if he repent, 
forgive him for ever, with a mercy as unwearied 
and as multiplied as his repentance. For the ser- 
vant, to whom his lord had forgiven ten thousand 
talents, because he refused to forgive his fellow-ser- 
vant one hundred pence, was delivered to the tor- 
mentors,‘ till he should pay that debt which his lord 
once forgave, till the servant’s impiety forced him 
to repent his donative and remission. But if he 
refuses the charity of private correction, let him be 
reproved before a few witnesses; and in case he be 
still incorrigible, let him be brought to the tribunal 
of the church; against whose advices if he shall 
kick, let him feel her power, and be cut off from 
the communion of saints, becoming a pagan or a 
publican. And to make that the church shall not 
have a dead and ineffectual hand in her animadver- 
sions, Jesus promises to all the apostles, what before 
he promised to Peter, a power of “ binding and loos- 
ing on earth,” and that it should be “ratified in 
heaven,” what they shall so dispose on earth with 
an unerring key. 

17. But John interrupted him, telling him of a 
stranger that “cast out devils in the name of Jesus,” 
but because he was not of the family, he had “ for- 
bidden him.” To this Jesus replied, that he should 
“in no wise have forbidden him,” for, in all reason, 
he would do veneration to that person, whose name 
he saw to be energetical and triumphant over 
devils, and inwhose name it is almost necessary that 
man should believe, who used it as an instrument of 
ejection of impure spirits. Then Jesus proceeded 
in his excellent sermon and union of discourses, 
adding holy precepts “ concerning offences, which a 
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man might do to himself; in which case he is to be 
severe, though most gentle to others. For, in his 
own case, he must show no mercy, but abscission : 
for it is better to ‘ cut off the offending hand or foot,’ 
or ‘extinguish the offending eye,’ rather than, upon 
the support of a troublesome foot, and by the light of 
an offending eye, walk into ruin and a sad eternity, 
where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.’”’ And so Jesus ended this chain of ex- 
cellent discourses. 

18. About this time was the Jews’ feast of Taber- 
nacles, whither Jesus went up, as it were, in secret; 
and, passing through Samaria, he found the inhabi- 
tants of a little village so inhospitable, as to refuse 
to give him entertainment ; which so provoked the 
intemperate zeal of James and John, that they would 
fain have “ called for fire to consume them, even as 
Elias did.” But Jesus rebuked the furies of their 
anger, teaching them to distinguish the spirit of 
christianity from the ungentleness of the decretory 
zeal of Elias. For, since “ the Son of man came” 
with a purpose “to seek and to save what was lost,” it 
was but an indiscreet temerity, suddenly, upon the 
lightest umbrages of displeasure, to destroy a man, 
whose redemption cost the effusion of the dearest 
blood from the heart of Jesus. But, contrariwise, 
Jesus does a miracle upon the ten leprous persons, 
which came to him from the neighbourhood, crying 
out, with sad exclamations, for help. But Jesus sent 
them to the priest, to offer for their cleansing. 
Thither they went, and but one only returned to 
give thanks, and he a stranger, who, “with a loud 
voice, glorified God,” and with humble adoration 
worshipped and gave thanks to Jesus. 

19. When Jesus had finished his journey, and 
was now come to Jerusalem, for the first days he 
was undiscerned in public conventions, but heard of 
the various opinions of men concerning him: “some 
saying he was a good man, others, that he deceived 
the people ;” and the Pharisees sought for him, to do 
him amischief. But when they despaired of finding 
him in the midst of the feast and the people, he 
made sermons openly, in the midst of the temple ; 
whom when he had convinced, by the variety and 
divinity of his miracles and discourses, they gave 
the greatest testimony in the world of human weak- 
ness, and how prevalent a prejudice is above the 
confidence and conviction of a demonstration. For 
a proverb, a mistake, an error in matter of circum- 
stance, did, in their understandings, outweigh mul- 
titudes of miracles and arguments ; and because 
“Christ was of Galilee,” because “ they knew 
whence he was,” because of the proverb, that “ out 
of Galilee comes no prophet,” because “the rulers 
did not believe in him,” these outweighed the demon- 
strations of his mercy, and his power, and divinity. 
But yet “very many believed on him; and no man 
durst lay hands to take him; foras yet his time was 
not come,” in which he meant to give himself up to 
the power of the Jews: and therefore, when the 
Pharisees sent officers to seize him, they also be- 
came his disciples, being themselves surprised by 
the excellency of his doctrine. 

20. After this “Jesus went to the mount of 
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Olivet,’ on the east of Jerusalem, and “ the next 
day returned again into the temple,” where “ the 
scribes and Pharisees brought him a woman taken 
in the act of adultery,” tempting him to give sentence, 
that they might accuse him of severity or inter- 
meddling, if he condemned her; or of remissness 
and popularity, if he did acquit her. But Jesus 
found out an expedient for their difficulty, and 
changed the scene, by bidding “ the innocent per- 
son among them cast the first stone at the adulteress ;” 
and then “ stooping down,” to give them fair occa- 
sion to withdraw, “he wrote upon the ground with 
his finger,” whilst they left the woman and her 
crime to a more private censure: “ Jesus was left 
alone, and the woman in the midst,’ whom Jesus 
dismissed, charging her to “sin no more.” And,a 
while after, Jesus begins again to discourse to them, 
“of his mission from the Father, of his crucifixion 
and exaltation from the earth, of the reward of be- 
lievers, of the excellency of truth, of spiritual liberty 
and relations; who are the sons of Abraham, and 
who the children of the devil; of his own eternal 
generation, of the desire of Abraham to see his day.” 
In which sermon he continued, adding still new 
excellencies, and confuting their malicious and 
vainer calumnies, till they, that they might also con- 
fute him, “ took up stones to cast at him ;” but he 
“went out of the temple, going through the midst of 
them, and so passed by.” 

21. But, in his passage, he met a man who had 
been born blind: and after he had discoursed cur-. 
sorily of the cause of that blindness, it being a 
misery not sent as a punishment to “his own or his 
parents’ sin,’ but as an occasion to make public 
“the glory of God;” he, to manifest that himself 
was “ the light of the world” in all senses, said it now, 
and proved it by a miracle: for, sitting down, “he 
made clay of spittle,” and, “ anointing the eyes of 
the blind man,” bid him “go wash in Siloam ;” 
which was a pool of limpid water, which God sent at 
the prayer of Isaiah the prophet, a little before his 
death,’ to satisfy the necessities of his people, op- 
pressed with thirst and a strict siege; and it stood 
at the foot of the mount Sion, and gave its water at 
first by returns and periods, always to the Jews, but 
not to the enemies. And those intermitted spring- 
ings were still continued, but only a pool was made 
from the frequent effluxes. The blind man “ went, 
and washed, and returned seeing ;” and was inces- 
santly vexed by the Pharisees, to tell them the 
manner and circumstances of the cure: and when 
the man had averred the truth, and named his phy- 
sician, giving him a pious and charitable testimony, 
the Pharisees, because they could not force him to 
disavow his good opinion of Jesus, ‘“ cast him out 
of the synagogue.” But Jesus, meeting him, re- 
ceived him into the church, told him he was Christ ; 
and the man became again enlightened, and he “ be- 
lieved, and worshipped.” But the Pharisees blas- 
phemed: for such was the dispensation of the Di- 
vine mysteries, that the blind should see, and they 
which think they see clearly should become blind, 
because they had not the excuse of ignorance to 
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lessen or take off the sin; but, in the midst of light, 
they shut their eyes, and doted upon darkness, and 
“‘ therefore did their sin remain.” 

22. But Jesus continued his sermon among the 
Pharisees, insinuating reprehensions in his dog- 
‘matical discourses, which, like light, shined, and 
discovered error. For, by discoursing “the pro- 
perties of a § good shepherd’ and the lawful way of 
‘ intromission,’ he proved them to be ‘ thieves and 
robbers,’ because they refused to ‘ enter in by Jesus,’ 
who is ‘ the door of the sheep ;’ and, upon the same 
ground, reproved all those false Christs, which be- 
fore him usurped the title of Messias; and proved 
his own Y¥ocation and office by an argument, which 
no other shepherd would use, because he ‘laid down 
his life for his sheep: others would take the 
fleece and eat the flesh, but none but himself would 
die for his sheep; but he would first die, and then 
gather his ‘sheep’ together ‘ into one fold,’ (inti- 
mating the calling of the gentiles;) to which pur- 
pose he was ‘ enabled by his Father to lay down 
his life, and to take it up;’ and had also endeared 
them to his Father, that they should be ‘ preserved 
unto eternal life, and no power should be able to 
take them out of his hand, or the hand of his Father:’ 
for because Jesus was ‘ united to the Father,’ the 
Father’s care preserved the Son’s flocks.” 

23. But the Jews, to requite him for his so di- 
vine sermons, betook themselves to their old argu- 
ment: “ they took up stones again to cast at him,” 
pretending he had blasphemed: but Jesus proved 
it to be no blasphemy to call himself “ the Son of 
God,” because “ they to whom the word of God 
came, axe,;’, Im Serpture, called; Gods.’ . But 
nothing could satisfy them, whose temporal interest 
was concerned not to consent to such doctrine, 
which would save their souls by ruining their tem- 
poral concernments. But when “ they sought again 
to take him, Jesus escaped out of their hands, and 
went away beyond Jordan, where John at first bap- 
tized :’’ which gave the people occasion to remember 
that ‘“ John did no miracle,’ but this man does 
many; and John, whom all men did revere and 
highly account of, for his office and sanctity, gave 
testimony to Jesus. ‘ And many believed on him 
there.” 

24, After this, Jesus knowing that “the harvest 
was great,” and as yet the labourers had been few, 
sent out seventy-two of his disciples, with the like 
commission as formerly the twelve apostles, that 
they might “go before to those places, whither 
himself meant to come.’ Of which number were 
the seven, whom afterwards the apostles set over 
the widows, and Matthias, Mark, and some> say 
Luke, Justus, Barnabas, Apelles, Rufus, Niger, 
Cephas, (not Peter,) Thaddeus, Aristion, and John. 
The rest of the names could not be recovered by the 
best diligence of Eusebius and Epiphanius. But 
when they returned from their journey, they re- 
joiced greatly in the legation and power, and Jesus 
also “ rejoiced in spirit,” giving glory to God, that 
he had “ made his revelations to babes” and the more 
imperfect persons; like the lowest valleys, which 
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receive from heaven the greatest floods of rain and 
blessings, and stand thick with corn and flowers, 
when the mountains are unfruitful in their height 
and greatness. 

25. And now a doctor of the law came to Jesus, 
asking him a question of the greatest consideration 
that a wise man could ask, or a prophet answer: 
“ Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ὃ’ 
Jesus referred him to the Scriptures, and declared 
the way to heaven to be this only, “ to love the 
Lord with all our powers and faculties, and our 
neighbour as ourself.” But when the-lawyer, being 
captious, made a scruple in a smooth rush, asking 
what is meant by “ neighbour ;”’ Jesus told him, by 
a parable of a traveller fallen into the hands of rob- 
bers, and neglected by a priest and by a Levite, but 
relieved by a Samaritan, that no distance of country 
or religion destroys the relation of neighbourhood ; 
but every person, with whom we converse in peace 
and charity, is that neighbour whom we are to love 
as ourselves. 

26. Jesus, having departed from Jerusalem upon 
the fore-mentioned danger, came to a village called 
Bethany, where Martha, making great and busy 
preparation for his entertainment, to express her joy 
and her affections to his person, desired Jesus to 
dismiss her sister Mary from his feet, who sat 
there feasting herself with the viands and sweet- 
nesses of his doctrine, incurious of the provisions 
for entertainment. But Jesus commended her 
choice; and though he did not expressly disrepute 
Martha’s civility, yet he preferred Mary’s religion 
and sanctity of affections. In this time (because 
“the night drew on, in which no man could work”’) 
Jesus hastened to do his Father’s business, and to 
pour out whole cataracts of holy lessons, like the 
fruitful Nilus swelling over the banks, and filling 
all the trenches, to make a plenty of corn and fruits 
great as the inundation. Jesus therefore teaches 
his disciples “ that form of prayer, the second time, 
which we call ‘ the Lord’s Prayer:’ teaches them 
assiduity and indefatigable importunity in prayer, 
by a parable of an importunate neighbour borrow- 
ing loaves at midnight, and a troublesome widow, 
who forced an unjust judge to do her right by her 
clamorous and hourly addresses : encourages them 
to pray, by consideration of the Divine goodness 
and fatherly affection, far more indulgent to his sons 
than natural fathers are to their dearest issue ; and 
adds a gracious promise of success to them that 
pray. He reproves Pharisaical ostentation; arms 
his disciples against the fear of men and the terrors 
of persecution, which can arrive but to the incom- 
modities of the body ; teaches the fear of God, who 
is Lord of the whole man, and can accurse the soul, 
as well as punish the body. He refuses to divide 
the inheritance between two brethren, as not having 
competent power to become lord in temporal juris- 
dictions. He preaches against covetousness, and 
the placing felicities in worldly possessions, by a 
parable of a rich man, whose riches were too big 
for his barns, and big enough for his soul, and he 
ran over into voluptuousness, and stupid complacen- 
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cies in his perishing goods: he was snatched from 
their possession, and his soul taken from him, in the 
violence of a rapid and hasty sickness, in the space 
of one night. He discourses of Divine providence 
and care over us all, and descending even as low as 
grass. He exhorts to alms-deeds, to watchfulness, 
and preparation against the sudden and unexpected 
coming of our Lord to judgment, or the arrest of 
death: tells the offices and sedulity of the clergy, 
under the apologue of stewards and governors of 
their Lord’s houses; teaches them gentleness and 
sobriety, and not to do evil upon confidence of their 
Lord’s absence and delay ; and teaches the people, 
even of themselves, to judge what is right concern- 
ing the signs of the coming of the Son of man. 
And the end of all these discourses was, that all 
men should repent, and live good lives, and be 
saved.” 

27. At this sermon “ there were present some, 
that told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
mingled with their sacrifices.” For the Galileans 
were a sort of people, that taught it to be unlawful 
to pay tribute to strangers, or to pray for the Ro- 
mans; and because the Jews did both, they refused 
to communicate in their sacred rites, and would 
sacrifice apart: at which solemnity, when Pilate, 
the Roman deputy, had apprehended many of them, 
he caused them all to be slain, making them to die 
upon the same altars. These were of the province 
of Judea, but of the same opinion with those who 
taught in Galilee, from whence the sect had its ap- 
pellative. But to the story: Jesus made reply, that 
these external accidents, though they be sad and 
calamitous, yet they are no arguments of condemna- 
tion against the persons of the men, to convince 
them of greater guilt than others, upon whom no 
such visible signatures have been imprinted. The 
purpose of such chances is, that we should “ repent, 
lest we perish” in the like judgment. 

28. About this time a certain ruler of a syna- 
gogue renewed the old question about the observa- 
tion of the sabbath, repining at Jesus, that he cured 
“a woman that was crooked, loosing her from her 
infirmity, with which she had been afflicted eighteen 
years.” But Jesus made the man ashamed, by an 
argument from their own practice, who themselves 
“ loose an ox from the stall on the sabbath, and lead 
him to watering :” and by the same argument he 
also stopped the mouths of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, which were open upon him, for curing an 
hydropic person upon the sabbath. For Jesus, that 
he might draw off and separate christianity from 
the yoke of ceremonies, by abolishing and taking 
off the strictest Mosaical rites, chose to do very 
many of his miracles upon the sabbath, that he 
might do the work of abrogation and institution 
both at once ; not much unlike the sabbatical pool 
in Judea, which was dry six days, but gushed out 
in a full stream upon the sabbath.‘ For though, 
upon all days, Christ was operative and miraculous, 
yet many reasons did concur and determine him to 
a more frequent working upon those days of public 
ceremony and convention. But, going forth from 
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thence, he went up and down the cities of Galilee, 
re-enforcing the same doctrine he had formerly 
taught them, and daily adding new precepts, and 
cautions, and prudent insinuations: “ advertising of 
the multitudes of them that perish, and the paucity 
of them that shall be saved, and that we should 
‘strive to enter in at the strait gate ;’ that ‘ the way 
to destruction is broad’ and plausible, ‘ the way to 
heaven’ nice and austere, ‘and few there be that 
find it;’ teaches them modesty at feasts, and enter- 
tainments of the poor: discourses of the many 
excuses and unwillingnesses of persons who were 
invited to the feast of the kingdom, the refreshments 
of the gospel; and tacitly insinuates the rejection 
of the Jews, who were: the first ‘ invited,’ and the 
calling of the gentiles, who were the persons ‘ called 
in from the highways and hedges.’ He reprehends 
Herod for his subtilty and design to kill him; pro- 
phesies that he should die at Jerusalem; and inti- 
mates great sadnesses future to them, for ‘ neglecting 
this, their day’ of visitation, and for ‘ killing the 
prophets and the messengers sent from God.’” 

29. It now grew towards winter, and the Jews’ 
feast of Dedication was at hand; therefore, Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem to the feast, where he preach- 
ed in Solomon’s porch, which part of the temple 
stood entire from the first ruins: and the end of his 
sermon was, that the Jews had like to have stoned 
him. But, retiring from thence, he went beyond 
Jordan, where he taught the people, in a most 
elegant and persuasive parable, concerning “ the 
mercy of God in accepting penitents, in the parable 
of the ‘ prodigal son’ returning; discourses of the 
design of the Messias coming into the world, to re- 
cover erring persons from their sin and danger, in 
the apologues of the ‘ lost sheep,’ and ‘ groat;’ 
and, under the representment of an unjust but pru- 
dent steward, he taught us so to employ our present 
opportunities and estates, by laying them out in acts 
of mercy and religion, that, when our souls shall be 
dismissed from the stewardship and custody of our 
body, we ‘may be entertained in everlasting habita- 
tions.’ He instructeth the Pharisees in the question 
of divorces, limiting the permissions of separations 
to the only cause of fornication: preferreth holy 
celibate before the estate of marriage, in them to 
whom the gift of continency is given, in order to 
the kingdom of heaven. He telleth a story or a 
parable, (for which is uncertain,) of a rich man 
(whom EKuthymius, out of the tradition of the He- 
brews, nameth Nymensis) and Lazarus; the first a 
voluptuous person, and uncharitable ; the other, 
pious, afflicted, sick, and a beggar; the first died, 
and went to hell; the second, to Abraham’s bo- 
som; God so ordering the dispensation of good 
things, that we cannot easily enjoy two heavens ; 
nor shall the infelicities of our lives, if we be pious, 
end otherwise than in a beatified condition. The 
epilogue of which story discovered this truth also, 
that the ordinary means of salvation are the ex- 
press revelations of Scripture, and the ministries of 
God’s appointment ; and whosoever neglects these, 
shall not be supplied with means extraordinary, or, 
if he were, they would be totally ineffectual.” 
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30. And still the people drew water from the 
fountains of our Saviour, which streamed out in a 
full and continual emanation. For, adding wave to 
waye, “line to line, precept upon precept,’ he 
“reproved the fastidiousness of the Pharisee, that 
came with eucharist to God, and contempt to his 
brother ; and commended the humility of the pub- 
lican’s address, who came deploring his sins, and, 
with modesty, and penance, and importunity, beg- 
ged, and obtained a mercy. Then he laid hands 
upon certain young children, and gave them bene- 
diction, charging his apostles to admit infants to 
him, because to them, in person, and to such, in 
emblem and signification, the kingdom of heaven 
does appertain. He instructs a young man in the 
ways and counsels of perfection, besides the ob- 
servation of precepts, by heroical renunciations, 
and acts of munificent charity.”” Which discourse, 
because it alighted upon an indisposed and an un- 
fortunate subject, (“ for the young man was very 
rich,”) Jesus discourses “ how hard it is for a rich 
man to be saved; but he expounds himself to mean, 
‘they that trust in riches;’ and, however it is a 
matter of so great temptation, that it is almost im- 
possible to escape, yet ‘with God nothing is impos- 
sible.’” But, when the apostles heard the Master 
bidding the young man “sell all, and give to the 
poor, and follow him,” and for his reward pro- 
mised him “a heavenly treasure ;” Peter, in the 
name of the rest, began to think that this was their 
case, and the promise also might concern them; and 
asking him this question, What shall we have, who 
have forsaken all, and followed thee? Jesus an- 
swered, that they should “sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 

31. And Jesus extended this mercy to every dis- 
ciple, that should “ forsake either house, or wife, 
or children, or any thing, for his sake and the gos- 
pel’s,” and that they “should receive a hundred- 
fold in this life,’ by way of comfort and equiva- 
lence, “and, in the world to come,” thousands of 
glories and possessions, in fruition and redundancy. 
For “they that are last shall be first, and the first 
shall be last; and the despised people of this 
world shall reign like kings, and contempt itself 
shall swell up into glory, and poverty into an eter- 
nal satisfaction. And these rewards shall not be 
accounted according to the privileges of nations, or 
priority of vocation, but readiness of mind and obe- 
dience, and sedulity of operation after calling : 
which Jesus taught his disciples in the parable of 
the labourers “in the vineyard,’ to whom the 
master gave the same reward, though the times of 
their working were different; as their calling and 
employment had determined the opportunity of 
their labours. 


DISCOURSE XVII. 
Of Scandal, or giving and taking Offence.* 


1. A sap curse being threatened, in the gospel, 
to them who “ offend any of Christ’s little ones,” 
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that is, such as are novices and babes in christianity, 
it concerns us to learn our duty, and perform it, 
that we may avoid the curse: for, “ Woe to all 
them by whom offences come.”> And although 
the duty is so plainly explicated, and represented in 
gloss and case, by the several commentaries of St. 
Paul, upon this menace of our blessed Saviour ; ¢ 
yet, because our English word “ offence,” which 
is commonly used in this question of scandal, is so 
large and equivocal, that it hath made many pre- 
tences, and intricated this article to some incon- 
venience, it is not without good purpose to draw into 
one body those propositions, which the masters of 
spiritual life have described in the managing of this 
question. 

2. First: By whatsoever we do our duty to God, 
we cannot directly do offence, or give scandal, to 
our brother; because, in such cases where God 
hath obliged us, he hath also obliged himself to re- 
concile our duty to the designs of God, to the 
utility of souls, and the ends of charity. And this 
proposition is to be extended to our obedience to 
the lawful constitutions of our competent superiors, 
in which cases we are to look upon the command- 
ment, and leave the accidental events to the dis- 
position of that Providence, who reconciles disso- 
nances in nature, and concentres all the variety of 
accidents into his own glory. And whosoever is 
offended at me for obeying God, or God’s vice- 
gerent, is offended at me for doing my duty; and 
in this there is no more dispute, but whether I shall 
displease God, or my peevish neighbour. These 
are such, whom the Spirit of God complains of, 
under other representments: they “think it strange 
we run not into the same excess of riot;” their 
“eye is evil, because” their Master’s “eye is 
good:” and the abounding of God’s grace also 
may become to them an occasion of falling, and 
the long-suffering of God the encouragement to sin. 
In this there is no difficulty; for m what case 
soever we are bound to obey God, or man, in that 
case, and in that conjunction of circumstances, we 
have nothing permitted to our choice, and have no 
authority to remit of the right of God, or our su- 
perior. And, tocomply with our neighbour in such 
questions, besides that it cannot serve any purposes 
of piety, if it declines from duty in any instance, it 
is like giving alms out of the portion of orphans, or 
building hospitals with the money and spoils of 
sacrilege. It is pusillanimity, or hypocrisy, or a deny- 
ing to confess Christ before men, to comply with 
any man, and to offend God, or omit a duty. What- 
soever is necessary to be done, and is made so by 
God, no weakness or peevishness of man can make 
necessary not to be done. For the matter of scandal 
is a duty beneath the prime obligations of religion. 

3. Secondly: But every thing which is used in 
religion, is not matter of precise duty ; but there are 
some things, which indeed are pious and religious, 
but dispensable, voluntary, and commutable; such 
as are, voluntary fasts, exterior acts of discipline 
and mortification, not enjoined, great degrees of ex- 
terior worship, prostration, long prayers, vigils: and 
Gal. ii. 
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in these things, although there is not directly a 
matter of scandal, yet there may be some prudential 
considerations in order to charity and edification. 
By pious actions, I mean either particular pur- 
suances of a general duty, which are uncommanded 
in the instance, such as are the minutes and ex- 
presses of alms; or else they are commended, but 
in the whole kind of them unenjoined, such as divines 
call the “ counsels of perfection.” In both these 
cases, a man cannot be scandalous. For the man 
doing, in charity and the love of God, such actions 
which are aptly expressive of love, the man, I say, 
is not uncharitable in his purposes: and the actions 
themselves, being either attempts or proceedings 
toward perfection, or else actions of direct duty, are 
as innocent in their productions as in themselves, 
and, therefore, without the malice of the recipient, 
cannot induce him into sin: and nothing else is 
scandal. To do any pious act proceeds from the 
Spirit of God, and to give scandal, from the spirit of 
malice, or indiscretion; and, therefore, a pious ac- 
tion, whose fountain is love and wisdom, cannot end 
in uncharitableness or imprudence. But because, 
when any man is offended at what I esteem piety, 
there is a question whether the action be pious or 
not; therefore, it concerns him that works, to take 
care that his action be either an act of duty, though 
not determined to a certain particular; or else, be 
something counselled in Scripture, or practised by a 
holy person, there recorded, and no where reproved ; 
or a practice warranted by such precedents, which 
modest, prudent, and religious persons account a 
sufficient inducement of such particulars: for he 
that proceeds upon such principles, derives the 
warrant of his actions from beginnings, which se- 
cure the particular and quits the scandal. 

4. This, I say, is a security against the uncharit- 
ableness and the sin of scandal; because a zeal of 
doing pious actions is a zeal according to God: but 
it is not always a security against the indiscretion 
of the scandal. He that reproves a foolish person 
in such circumstances that provoke him, or make 
him impudent or blasphemous, does not give scan- 
dal, and brings no sin upon himself, though he 
occasioned it in the other: but, if it was probable 
such effects should be consequent to the reprehen- 
sion, his zeal was imprudent and rash; but so long 
as it was zeal for God, and, in its own matter, law- 
ful, it could not be an active or guilty scandal: but 
if it be no zeal, and be a design to entrap a man’s 
unwariness, or passion, or shame, and to disgrace 
the man, by that means, or any other, to make him 
sin, then it is directly the offending of our brother. 
They that “ preached Christ out of envy,” intended 
to do offence to the apostles: but, because they 
were impregnable, the sin rested in their own bosom, 
and God wrought his own ends by it. And, in this 
sense, they are scandalous persons, who “ fast for 
strife,’ who pray for rebellion, who entice simple 
persons into the snare, by colours of religion. Those 
very exterior acts of piety become an offence, be- 
cause they are done to evil purposes; to abuse pro- 
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selytes, and to draw away disciples after them, and 
make them love the sin, and march under so splendid 
and fair colours. They who, out of strictness and se- 
verity of persuasion, represent the conditions of the 
gospel alike to every person, that is, nicer than 
Christ described them, in all circumstances, and 
deny such liberties of exterior desires and compla- 
cency, which may be reasonably permitted to some 
men, do very indiscreetly, and may occasion the 
alienation of some men’s minds from the entertain- 
ments of religion: but this being accidental to the 
thing itself, and to the purpose of the man, is not 
the sin of scandal, but it is the indiscretion of 
scandal, if, by such means, he divorces any man’s 
mind from the cohabitation and unions of religion: 
and yet, if the purpose of the man be to affright 
weaker and unwise persons, it is a direct scandal, 
and one of those ways which the devil uses to- 
wards the peopling of his kingdom; it is a plain 
laying of a snare to entrap feeble and uninstructed 
souls. 

5. But if the pious action have been formerly 
joined with any thing that is truly criminal, with 
idolatry, with superstition, with impious customs 
or impure rites, and by retaining the piety, I give 
cause to my weak brother to think I approve of the 
old appendage, and, by my reputation, invite him 
to swallow the whole action without discerning; the 
ease is altered; I am to omit that pious action, if it 
be not under command, until J have acquitted it 
from the suspicion of evil company. But when I 
have done what, in prudence, I guess sufficient to 
thaw the frost of jealousy, and to separate those 
dissonances, which formerly seemed united, I have 
done my duty of charity, by endeavouring to free 
my brother from the snare, and I have done what, 
in christian prudence, I was obliged, when I have 
protested against the appendant crime: if, after- 
wards, the same person shall entertain the crime, 
upon pretence of my example, who have plainly 
disavowed it, he lays the snare for himself, and is 
glad of the pretence, or will, in spite, enter into the 
net, that he might think it reasonable to rail at me. 
I may not, with christian charity or prudence, wear 
the picture of our blessed Lord in rings or medals, 
though with great affection and designs of doing 
him all the honour that I can, if, by such pictures, 
I invite persons, apt more to follow me than to 
understand me, to give divine honour to a pic- 
ture; but when I have declared my hatred of super- 
stitious worshippings, and given my brother warn- 
ing of the snare, which his own mistake, or the 
devil’s malice, was preparing for him, I may then, 
without danger, signify my piety and affections in 
any civil representments, which are not against 
God’s law or the customs of the church, or the 
analogy of faith. And there needs no other reason 
tobe given for this rule, than that there is no reason 
to be given against it. If the nature of the thing 
be innocent, and the purpose of the man be pious, 
and he hath used his moral industry to secure his 
brother against accidental mischances and abuses ; 
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his duty, in this particular, can have no more parts 
and instances. 

6. But it is too crude an assertion, to affirm in- 
definitely, that whatsoever hath been abused to evil 
or superstitious purposes, must presently be abjured, 
and never entertained, for fear of scandal; for it is 
certain, that the best things have been most abused. 
Have not some persons used certain verses of the 
Psalter, as an antidote against the toothach ? and 
carried the blessed sacrament in pendants about 
their necks, as a charm to countermand witches? 


and St. John’s Gospel, as a spell against wild. 


beasts, and wilder untamed spirits? Confession of 
sins to the ministers of religion hath been made an 
instrument to serve base ends; and so, indeed, hath 
all religion been abused: and some persons have 
been so receptive of scandal, that they suspected 
ali religion to be a mere stratagem, because they 
have observed very many men have used it so. For 
some natures are like sponges or sugar, whose ut- 
most verge if you dip in wine, it drowns itself by 
the moisture it sucks up, and is drenched all over, 
receiving its alteration from within; its own nature 
did the mischief, and plucks on its own dissolution. 
And these men are greedy to receive a scandal ; 
and when it is presented but in small instances, 
they suck it up to the dissolution of their whole 
religion ; being glad ofa quarrel, that their impieties 
may not want all excuse. But yet, it is certainly 
very unreasonable to reject excellent things, because 
they have been abused; as if separable accidents 
had altered natures and essences, or that they re- 
solve never to forgive the duties, for having once 
fallen into the hands of unskilful or malicious per- 
sons. 
cause the people abused it to idolatry ; but the 
serpent had long before lost its use: and yet, if the 
people had not been a peevish, and refractory, and 
superstitious people, in whose nature it was to take 
all occasions of superstition; and further yet, if the 
taking away such occasions and opportunities of 
that sin in special, had not been most agreeable 
with the designs of God, in forbidding to the people 
the common use of all images in the second com- 
mandment, which was given them after the erection 
of that brazen statue; Hezekiah possibly would not, 
or at least had not, been bound to have destroyed 
that monument of an old story and a great blessing, 
but have sought to separate the abuse from the 
minds of men, and retained the image. But in 
christianity, when none of these circumstances 
occur, where, by the greatness and plenty of reve- 
lations, we are more fully instructed in the ways of 
duty ; and when the thing itself is pious, and the 
abuse very separable, it is infinite disparagement to 
us, or to our religion, either that our religion is not 
sufficient to cure an abuse, or that we will never 
part with it; but we must unpardonably reject a 
good, because it had once upon it a crust or spot of 
leprosy, though, since, it hath been washed in the 
waters of reformation. The primitive christians ab- 
stained from actions of themselves indifferent, which 
the unconverted people used, if those actions were 
symbolical, or adopted into false religions, or not 
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well understood by those they were bound to satisfy : 
but when they had washed off the accrescences of 
gentile superstition, they chose such rites which 
their neighbours used, and had designs not impru- 
dent or unhandsome; and they were glad of heathen 
temples, to celebrate the christian rites in them, and 
they made no other change, but that they ejected 
the devil, and invited their Lord into the possession. 

7. Thirdly: In things merely indifferent, whose 
practice is not limited by command, nor their nature 
heightened by an appendant piety, we must use our 
liberty so as may not offend our brother, or lead him 
into a sin directly or indirectly. For scandal being 
directly against charity, it is to be avoided in the 
same measure, and by the same proportions, in 
which charity is to be pursued. Now we must so 
use ourselves, that we must cut off a foot, or pluck 
out an eye, rather than the one should bear us, and 
the other lead us, to sin and death; we must rather 
rescind all the natural and sensual, or dearest invi- 
tations to vice, and deny ourselves lawful things, 
than that lawful things should betray us to unlaw- 
ful actions. And this rule is the measure of charity : 
our neighbour’s soul ought to be dearer unto us 
than any temporal privilege. It is lawful for 
me to eat herbs, or fish, and to observe an ascetic 
diet; but if, by such austerities, I lead others to 
a good opinion of Montanism, or the practices of 
Pythagoras, or to believe flesh to be impure, 1 
must rather alter my diet, than teach him to sin 
by mistaking me. St. Paul gave an instance of 
eating flesh, sold in the shambles, from the idol- 
temples: to eat it, in the relation of an idol-sacrifice, 
is a great sin; but when it is sold in the shambles, 
the property is altered to them that understand it so. 
But yet, even this Paul would not do, if, by so doing, 


_he should encourage undiscerning people to eat all 
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devils. Itis not in every man’s head to distinguish 
formalities, and to make abstractions of purpose from 
exterior acts; and to alter their devotions, by new 
relations and respects, depending upon intellectual 
and metaphysical notions. And, therefore, it is not 
safe to do an action which is not lawful, but after 
the making distinctions, before ignorant and weaker 
persons, who swallow down the bole and the box 
that carries it, and never pare their apple, or take 
the core out. If I, by the law of charity, must 
rather quit my own goods, than suffer my brother 
to perish; much rather must I quit my privilege, 
and those superstructures of favour and grace, which 
Christ hath given me beyond my necessities, than 
wound the spirit and destroy the soul of a weak man, 
“for whom Christ died.” It is an inordinate affec- 
tion, to love my own ease, and circumstances of 
pleasure, before the soul of a brother; and such a 
thing are the privileges of christian liberty ; for 
Christ hath taken off from us the restraints which 
God had laid upon the Jews, in meat and holydays: 
but these are but circumstances of grace, given us 
for opportunities, and cheap instances of charity. 
We should ill die for our brother, who will not lose 
a meal to prevent his sin, er change a dish to save 
his soul. And if the thing be indifferent to us, yet 
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it ought not to be indifferent to us whether our 
brother live or die. ᾿ 

8. Fourthly: And yet we must not, to please 
peevish or froward people, betray our liberty which 
Christ hath givenus. If any man opposes the law- 
fulness and license of indifferent actions, or be dis- 
turbed at my using my privileges innocently ; in the 
first case, I am bound to use them still; in the se- 
cond, I am not bound to quit them to please him. 
For, in the first instance, he that shall cease to use 
his liberty to please him that says his liberty is un- 
lawful, encourages him that says so in his false 
opinion, and, by complying with him, gives the 
scandal; and he who is angry with me for making 
use of it, isa person that, it may be, is “ crept in, to 
spy out” and invade “ my liberty,’”’ but not apt to 
be reduced into sin by that act of mine, which he 
detests, for which he despises me, and so makes my 
person unapt to be exemplar to him. To be angry 
with me for doing what Christ hath allowed me, 
and which is part of the liberty he purchased for me, 
when he took upon himself the form of a servant, is 
to judge me, and to be uncharitable to me: and he 
that does so, is beforehand with me, and upon the ac- 
tive part; he does the scandal to me, and, by offering 
to deprive me of my liberty, he makes my way to 
heaven narrower and more encumbered than Christ 
left it, and so places a stumbling-stone in my way ; 
I put none in his. And if such peevishness and 
discontent of a brother engages me toa new and un- 
imposed yoke, then it were in the power of my 
enemy, or any malevolent person, to make me never 
to keep festival, or never to observe any private fast; 
never to be prostrate at my prayers, nor to do any 
thing but according to his leave; and his humour 
shall become the rule of my actions; and then my 
charity to him shall be the greatest uncharitableness 
in the world to myself, and his liberty shall be my 
bondage. Add to this, that such complying and 
obeying the peevishness of discontented persons, is 
to no end of charity; for besides that such conces- 
sions never satisfy persons who are unreasonably 
angry, because by the same reason they may de- 
mand more, as they ask this, for which they had no 
reason at all; it also encourages them to be peevish, 
and gives fuel to the passion, and feeds the wolf; 
and so encourages the sin, and prevents none. 

9. Fifthly : For he only gives scandal, who in- 
duces his brother directly or collaterally into sin, as 
appears by all the discourses in Scripture guiding 
us in this duty; and it is called “laying a stumbling- 
block in our brother’s way, wounding the conscience 
of our weak brother.”® Thus Balaam was said to 
lay a scandal before the sons of Israel, by tempting 
them to fornication with the daughters of Moab. 
Every evil example, or imprudent, sinful, and un- 
wary deportment, is a scandal ; because it invites 
others to do the like, leading them by the hand, 
taking off the strangeness and insolency of the act, 
which deters many men from entertaining it; and 
it gives some offers of security to others, that they 
shall escape as we have done ; besides that it is in 
the nature of all agents, natural and moral, to assimi- 
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late, either by proper efficiency, or by counsel and 
moral invitements, others to themselves. But this 
is a direct scandal : and such it is, to give money 
to anidle person, who you know will be drunk with 
it; or toinvite an intemperate person to an opportu- 
nity of excess, who desires it always, but without 
thee wants it. Indirectly and accidentally, but 
very criminally, they give scandal, who introduce 
persons into a state of life, from whence, probably, 
they pass into a state of sin. So did the Israelites, 
who married their daughters to the idolatrous Moab- 
ites; and so do they, who intrust a pupil to a 
vicious guardian. For, although God can preserve 
children in the midst of flames, without scorching ; 
yet if they singe their hair, or scorch their flesh, 
they that put them in are guilty of the burning. 
And yet, further, if persons so exposed to danger 
should escape by miracle, yet they escape not who 
expose them to the danger. They who threw the 
children of the captivity into the furnace, were 
burnt to death though the children were not hurt : 
and the very offering a person in our trust to a 
certain or probable danger, foreseen and understood, 
is a likely way to pass sin upon the person so ex- 
posed, but a certain way to contract it in ourselves ; 
it is directly against charity, for no man loves a 
soul unless he loves its safety; and he cares not to 
have his child safe, that throws him into the fire. 
Hither are to be reduced all false doctrines, aptly 
productive of evil life; the doctrines are scandalous, 
and the men guilty, if they understand the conse- 
quents of their own propositions: or if they think 
it probable, that persons will be led by such doc- 
trines into evil persuasions, though themselves be- 
lieve them not to be necessary products of their 
opinions; yet the very publishing such opinions, 
which, of themselves not being necessary, or other- 
Wise very profitable, are apt to be understood, by 
weak persons at least, to ill ends, is against charity, 
and the duty we owe to our brother’s soul. 

10. Sixthly: It is not necessary for ever to ab- 
stain from things indifferent, to prevent the offend- 
ing of a brother; but only till I have taken away 
that rock, against which some did stumble, or have 
done my endeavour to remove it. In questions of 
religion, it is lawful to use primitive and ancient 
words, at which men have been weakened and seem 
to stumble, when the objection is cleared, and the 
ill consequents and suspicion disavowed: and it 
may be of good use, charity, and edification, to 
speak the language of the purest ages, although 
that some words were used also in the impurest ages, 
and descended along, upon changing and declining 
articles; when it is rightly explicated, in what sense 
the best men did innocently use them, and the same 
sense is now protested. But in this case, it con- 
cerns prudence to see, that the benefit be greater 
than the danger. And the same, also, is to be said. 
concerning all the actions and parts of christian 
liberty. For if, after I have removed the uneven- 
ness and objection of the accident; that is, if when 
I have explained my disrelish to the crime, which 
might possibly be gathered up and taken into -prac- 
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tice by my misunderstood example, still any man 
will stumble and fall,—it is a resolution to fall, a 
love of danger, a peevishness of spirit, a voluntary 
misunderstanding; it is not a misery in the man, 
more than it is his own fault: and whenever the 
cause of any sin becomes criminal to the man that 
sins, it is certain, that if the other, who was made 
the occasion, did disavow and protest against the 
crime, the man that sins is the only guilty person, 
both in the effect and cause too; for the other could 
do nomore but use a moral and prudent industry, to 
prevent a being misinterpreted; and if he were tied 
to more, he must quit his interest for ever in a per- 
petual scruple; and it is like taking away all laws 
to prevent disobedience, and making all even to 
secure the world against the effects of pride or stub- 
bornness. I add to this, that since actions indifferent 
in their own natures, are not productive of effects 
and actions criminal, it is merely by accident that 
men are abused into a sin; that is, by weakness, by 
misconceit, by something that either discovers 
malice or indiscretion; which, because the act itself 
does not of itself, if the man does not voluntarily or 
by intention, the sin dwells no where but with the 
man that entertains it: the man is no longer weak 
than he is mistaken, and he is not mistaken or 
abused into the sin, by example of any man who 
hath rightly stated his own question, and divorced 
the suspicion of the sin from his action ; whatsoever 
comes after this, is not weakness of understanding, 
but strength of passion; and he that is “ always 
learning, and never comes to the knowledge of the 
truth,” is something besides a silly man. Men can- 
not be always “ babes in Christ,’’! without their 
own fault; they are no longer ‘“ Christ’s little ones ἢ 
than they are inculpably ignorant. For it is but a 
mantle cast over pride and frowardness to think 
ourselves able to teach others, and yet pretend 
offence and scandal; to scorn to be instructed, and 
yet complain that we are offended, and led into sin 
for want of knowledge of our duty. He that under- 
stands his duty, is not a person capable of scandal 
by things indifferent. And it is certain, that no 
man can say, concerning himself, that he is scan- 
dalized at another; that is, that he is led into sin 
by mistake and weakness; for if himself knows it, 
the mistake is gone. Well may the guides of their 
souls complain, concerning such persons, that their 
sin is procured by offending persons or actions; but 
he that complains concerning himself, to the same 
purpose, pretends ignorance for other ends, and con- 
tradicts himself by his complaint and knowledge of 
his error. The boy was prettily peevish, who, when 
his father bade him pronounce Thalassius, told him 
he could not pronounce Thalassius, at the same 
time speaking the word: just so impotent, weak, 
and undiscerning a person is that, who would forbid 
me to do an indifferent action, upon pretence that it 
makes him ignorantly sin; for his saying so con- 
futes his ignorance, and argues him of a worse folly : 
it is like asking my neighbour, whether such an 
action be done against my own will. 

11. Seventhly: When an action is apt to be mis- 
1 Cor. viii. 10, 12. 
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taken to contrary purposes, it concerns the prudence 
and charity of a christian, to use such compliance, 
as best co-operates to God’s glory, and hath in it 
the less danger. The apostles gave an instance in 
the matter of circumcision, in which they walked 
warily, and with variety of design, that they might 
invite the gentiles to the easy yoke of christianity, 
and yet not deter the Jews, by a disrespect of the law 
of Moses. And therefore St. Paul circumcised 
Timothy, because he was among the Jews, and 
descended from a Jewish parent; and in the in- 
stance gave sentence in compliance with the Jewish 
persuasion, because Timothy might well be account- 
ed for a Jew by birth; unto them the rites of Moses 
were for a while permitted. But when Titus was 
brought upon the scene of a mixed assembly, and 
was no Jew, but a Greek, to whom Paul had taught 
“they ought not to be circumcised; although 
some Jews watched what he would do, yet he 
plainly refused to circumcise him, choosing rather 
to leave the Jews angry, than the gentiles scanda- 
lized, or led into an opinion that circumcision was 
necessary, or that he had taught them otherwise 
out of collateral ends, or that now he did so. But 
when a case of christian liberty happened to St. 
Peter, he was not so prudent in his choice; but, at 
the coming of certain Jews from Jerusalem, with- 
drew himself from the society of the gentiles; not 
considering, that it was worse if the gentiles, who 
were invited to christianity by the sweetness of its 
liberty and compliance, should fall back, when they 
that taught them the excellency of christian liberty 
durst not stand to it, than if those Jews were dis- 
pleased at christianity, for admitting gentiles into 
its communion, after they had been instructed that 
God had broken down the partition-wall, and made 
them one sheepfold. It was of greater concern- 
ment to God’s glory, to gain the gentiles, than to 
retain the Jews; and yet if it had not, the apostles 
were bound to bend to the inclinations of the 
weaker, rather than be: mastered by the wilfulness 
of the stronger, who had been sufficiently instructed 
in the articles of christian liberty, and in the adopt- 
ing the gentiles into the family of God. Thus, if 
it be a question, whether I should abate any thing 
of my external religion or ceremonies, to satisfy an 
heretic or a contentious person, who pretends scan- 
dal to himself, and is, indeed, of another persua- 
sion; and at the same time I know, that good per- 
sons would be weakened at such forbearance, and 
estranged from the good persuasion and charity of 
communion, which is part of their duty; it more 
concerns charity and the glory of God, that I se- 
cure the right, than twine about the wrong, wilful, 
and malicious persons. A prelate must rather for- 
tify and encourage obedience, and strengthen disci- 
pline, than by remissness toward refractory spirits, 
and a desire not to seem severe, weaken the hands 
of conscientious persons, by taking away the marks 
of difference between them that obey and them that 
obey not: and in all cases, when the question is 
between a friend to be secured from apostasy, or an 
enemy to be gained from indifferency, St. Paul’s 
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rule is to be observed: ‘“ Do good to all, but espe- 
cially to the household of faith.’ When the church, 
in a particular instance, cannot be kind to both, she 
must first love her own children. 

12. Kighthly: But when the question is be- 
tween pleasing and contenting the fancies of a 
friend, and the gaining of an enemy, the greater 
good of the enemy is infinitely to be preferred, be- 
fore the satisfying the unnecessary humour of the 
friend ; and, therefore, that we may gain persons of 
a different religion, it is lawful to entertain them 
in their innocent customs: that we may represent 
ourselves charitable and just, apt to comply in what 
we can, and yet for no end complying farther than 
we are permitted. It was a policy of the devil, to 
abuse christians to the rites of Mithra, by imitating 
the christian ceremonies; and the christians them- 
selves were beforehand with him in that policy ; for 
they facilitated the reconcilement of Judaism with 
christianity by common rites, and invited the gen- 
tiles to the christian churches, because they never 
violated the heathen temples, but loved the men, 
and imitated their innocent rites, and only offered 
to reform their errors, and hallow their abused pur- 
poses: and this, if it had no other contradictory or 
unhandsome circumstance, gave no offence to other 
christians, when they had learned to trust them with 
the government of ecclesiastical affairs, to whom 
God had committed them: and they all had the 
same purposes of religion and charity. And when 
there is no objection against this, but the furies or 
greater heats of a mistaken zeal, the compliance 
with evil or unbelieving persons, to gain them from 
their errors to the ways of truth and sincerity, is 
great prudence and great charity; because it chooses 
and acts a greater good, at no other charge or ex- 
pense but the discomposing of an intemperate zeal. 

13. Ninthly: We are not bound to intermit a 
good or a lawful action, as soon as any man tells 
us it is scandalous; (for that may be an easy strata- 
gem to give me laws, and destroy my liberty ;) but 
either when the action is of itself, or by reason of 
a public known indisposition of some persons, pro- 
bably introductive of asin; or when we know it is 
so in fact. The other is but affrighting a man; 
this only is prudent, that my charity be guided by 
such rules, which determine wise men to actions or 
omissions respectively. And, therefore, a light 
fame is not strong enough to wrest my liberty from 
me; but a reasonable belief, or a certain know- 
ledge, in the taking of which estimate we must nei- 
ther be too credulous and easy, nor yet ungentle and 
stubborn, but do according to the actions of wise 
men and the charities of a christian. Hither we 
may refer the rules of abstaining from things 
which are of evil report. For not every thing 
which is of good report is to be followed; for then 
a false opinion, when it is become popular must be 
professed for conscience sake: nor yet every thing 
that is of bad report is to be avoided; for nothing 
endured more shame and obloquy Tear christianity, 
at its first commencement. But by “good report,” 
we are to understand such things, which are well 
reported of by good men and wise men, or Scrip- 
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ture, or the consent of nations. And thus, for a 
woman to marry within the year of mourning is 
scandalous ; because it is of evil report, gives sus- 
picion of lightness, or some worse confederacy, be- 
fore the death of her husband. The thing itself is 
apt to minister the suspicion, and this we are bound 
to prevent; and unless the suspicion be malicious, 
or imprudent and unreasonable, we must conceal 
our actions from the surprises and deprehensions of 
suspicion. It was scandalous amongst the old 
Romans not to marry; among the christians, for a 
clergyman to marry twice, because it was against 
an apostolical canon: but when it became of ill re- 
port for any christian to marry a second time, be- 
cause this evil report was begun by the errors of 
Montanus, and is against a permission of holy Scrip- 
ture, no lay christian was bound to abstain from a 
second bed, for fear of giving scandal. 

14. Tenthly: The precept of avoiding scandal 
concerns the governors of the church or state, in 
the making and execution of laws. For no law in 
things indifferent ought to be made to the provoca- 
tion of the subject, or against that public dispo- 
sition, which is in the spirits of men; and will, cer- 
tainly, cause perpetual irregularities and schisms. 
Before the law be made, the superior must comply 
with the subject; after it is made, the subject must 
comply with the law. SBut in this, the church hath 
made fair provision, accounting no laws obligatory, 
till the people have accepted them, and given tacit 
approbation : for ecclesiastical canons have their 
time of probation; and if they become a burden to 
the people, or occasion schisms, tumults, public dis- 
union of affections, and jealousies against authority, 
the laws give place, and either fix not when they 
are not first approved, or disappear by desuetude. 
And in the execution of laws, no less care is to be 
taken; for many cases occur, in which the laws can 
be rescued from being a snare to men’s consciences, 
by no other way but by dispensation, and slacking 
of the discipline as to certain particulars. Mercy 
and sacrifice, the letter and the spirit, the words and 
the intention, the general case and the particular 
exception, the present disposition and the former 
state of things, are oftentimes so repugnant, and of 
such contradictory interests, that there is no stum- 
bling-block more troublesome or dangerous, than a 
severe literal and rigorous exacting of laws in all 
cases. But when stubbornness or a contentious 
spirit, when rebellion and pride, when secular 
interest, or ease and licentiousness, set men up 
against the laws, the laws then are upon the de- 
fensive, and ought not to give place. It is ill to 
cure particular disobedience, by removing a consti- 
tution, decreed by public wisdom, for a general good. 
When the evil occasioned by the law is greater than 
the good designed, or than the good which will 
come by it in the present constitution of things, and 
the evil can by no other remedy be healed, it con- 
cerns the lawgiver’s charity to take off such positive 
constitutions, which in the authority are merely 
human, and in the matter indifferent, and evil in the 
event. The sum of this whole duty I shall choose 
to represent, in the words of an excellent person, 
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St. Jerome : “ We must, for the avoiding of scandal, 
quit every thing which may be omitted, without 
prejudice to the threefold truth, of life, of justice, 
and doctrine :’”’ meaning, that what is not expressly 
commanded by God or our superiors, or what is not 
expressly commended as an act of piety and 
perfection, or what is not an obligation of jus- 
tice; that is, in which the interest of a third person, 
or else our own christian liberty, is not totally con- 
cerned, all that is to be given in sacrifice to mercy, 
and to be made matter of edification and charity, but 
not of scandal; that is, of danger, and sin, and fall- 
ing, to our neighbour. 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal Jesus, who art made unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption, give 
us of thy abundant charity; that we may love 
the eternal benefit of our brother’s soul, with a 
true, diligent, and affectionate care and tenderness. 
Give us a fellow-feeling of one another’s calamities, 
a readiness to bear each other’s burdens, aptness to 
forbear, wisdom to advise, counsel to direct, and 
a spirit of meekness and modesty trembling at 
our infirmities, fearful in our brother’s dangers, 
and joyful in his restitution and securities. Lord, 
let all our actions be pious and prudent, ourselves 
“‘ wise as serpents and innocent as doves,” and 
our whole life exemplar, and just and charitable; 
that we may, like lamps shining in thy temple, 
serve thee, and enlighten others, and guide them 
to thy sanctuary; and that, shining clearly and 
burning zealously, when the Bridegroom shall 
come to bind up his jewels, and beautify his 
spouse, and gather his saints together, we, and 
all thy christian people, knit in a holy fellow- 
ship, may “ enter into the joy of our Lord,” and 
partake of the eternal refreshments of the king- 
dom of light and glory, where thou, O holy and 
eternal Jesu, livest and reignest in the excel- 
lencies of a kingdom, and the infinite durations 
of eternity. Amen. 


DISCOURSE XVIII. 


Of the Causes and Manner of the Divine 
: Judgments. ἃ 


1. Gon’s judgments are like “ the writing upon 
the wall,” which was a missive of anger from God 
upon Belshazzar; it came upon an errand of revenge, 
and yet it was writ in so dark characters, » that none 
could read it but a prophet. Whenever God speaks 
from heaven, he would have us to understand his 
meaning; and if he declares not his sense in par- 
ticular signification, yet we understand his meaning 
well enough, if every voice of God lead us to re- 
pentance. Every sad accident is directed against 

a Ad Num. 21, et 27. 
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sin, either to prevent it, or to cure it; to glorify 
God, or to humble us; to make us go forth of our- 
selves, and to rest upon the centre of all felicities, 
that we may derive help from the same hand that 
smote us. Sin and punishment are so near relatives, 
that when God hath marked any person with a sad- 
ness or unhandsome accident, men think it warrant 
enough for their uncharitable censures, and condemn 
the man whom God hath smitten, making God the 
executioner of our uncertain or ungentle sentences. 
“ Whether sinned, this man, or his parents, that he 
was born blind?” said the Pharisees to our blessed 
Lord. “ Neither this man nor his parents,’ was 
the answer: meaning, that God had other ends in 
that accident to serve; and it was not an effect of 
wrath, but a design of mercy, both directly and 
collaterally. God’s glory must be seen clearly, by 
occasion of the curing the blind man. But, in the 
present case, the answer was something different. 
Pilate slew the Galileans when they were sacrificing 
in their conventicles apart from the Jews. For 
they first had separated from obedience, and paying 
tribute to Cesar; and then from the church, who 
disavowed their mutinous and discontented doctrines. 
The causes of the one and the other are linked in 
mutual complications and endearment; and he who 
despises the one will quickly disobey the other. 
Presently, upon the report of this sad accident, the 
people ran to the judgment-seat, and every man was 
ready to be accuser, and witness, and judge, upon 
these poor destroyed people. But Jesus allays 
their heat: and though he would by no means ac- 
quit these persons from deserving death for their 
denying tribute to Cesar, yet he alters the face of 
the tribunal, and makes those persons, who were so 
apt to be accusers and judges, to act another part, 
even of guilty persons too, that, since they will 
needs be judging, they might judge themselves: for 
“Think not these were greater sinners than all the 
other Galileans, because they suffered such things. 
I tell you, Nay; but, except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish;”° meaning, that although there 
was great probability to believe such persons, 
schismatics (I mean) and rebels, to be the greatest 
sinners of the world, yet themselves, who had designs 
to destroy the Son of God, had deserved as great 
damnation. And yet it is observable, that the holy 
Jesus only compared the sins of them that suffered, 
with the estate of the other Galileans who suffered 
not; and that also applies it to the persons present 
who told the news: to consign this truth unto us, 
that when persons, confederate in the same crimes, 
are spared from a present judgment falling upon 
others of their own society, it is indeed a strong 
alarm to all to secure themselves by repentance 
against the hostilities and eruptions of sin;¢ but 
yet it is no exemption or security to them that 
escape, to believe themselves persons less sinful : 
for God sometimes decimates or tithes delinquent 
persons, and they die for a common crime, according 

Pius scilicet Deus partem percussit sententiz sue gladio, 
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as God hath cast their lot in the decrees of predesti- 
nation; and either they that remain are sealed up 
to a worse calamity, or left within the reserves and 
mercies of repentance; for in this there is some 
variety of determination and undiscerned provi- 
dence. 

2. The purpose of our blessed Saviour is of great 
use to us in all the traverses and changes, and es- 
pecially the sad and calamitous accidents, of the 
world. But in the misfortune of others, we are to 
make other discourses concerning Divine judgments, 
than when the case is of nearer concernment to our- 
selves. For, first, when we see a person come to 
an unfortunate and untimely death,® we must not 
conclude such a man perishing and miserable to all 
eternity. It was a sad calamity that fell upon the 
man of Judah, that returned to eat bread into the 
prophet’s house contrary to the word of the Lord: 
he was abused into the act by a prophet and a pre- 
tence of a command from God; and whether he did 
violence to his own understanding, and believed the 
man because he was willing, or did it in sincerity, 
or in what degree of sin or excuse the action might 
consist, no man there knew: and yet a lion slew 
him, and the lying prophet that abused him escaped, 
and went to his grave in peace. Some persons 
joined in society or interest with criminals, have 
perished in the same judgments; and yet it would 
be hard to call them equally guilty, who, in the 
accident, were equally miserable and involved. And 
they who are not strangers in the affairs of the world, 
cannot but have heard or seen some persons, who 
have lived well and moderately, though not like the 
flames of the holocaust, yet, like the ashes of incense, 
sending up good perfumes, and keeping a constant 
and slow fire of piety and justice, yet have been 
surprised in the midst of some unusual, unaccustomed 
irregularity, and died in that sin: a sudden gaiety 
of fortune, a great joy, a violent change, a friend is 
come, or a marriage-day, hath transported some 
persons to indiscretions and too bold a license; and 
the indiscretion hath betrayed them to idle company, 
and the company to drink, and drink to a fall, and 
that hath hurried them to their grave. And it were 
a sad sentence to think God would not repute the 
untimely death for a punishment great enough to 
that deflexion from duty, and judge the man ac- 
cording to the constant tenour of his former life ; 
unless such an act was of malice great enough to 
outweigh the former habits, and interrupt the whole 
state of acceptation and grace. Something like this 
was the case of Uzzah, who espying the tottering 
ark, went to support it with an unhallowed hand: 
God smote him, and he died immediately. It were 
too severe to say, his zeal and indiscretion carried 
him beyond atemporal death to the ruins of eternity. 
Origen, and many others, have “made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven,’ and did well 
after it; but those that did so, and died of the wound, 
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were smitten of God, and died in their folly; and 
yetit is rather to be called a sad consequence of their 
indiscretion, than the express of a final anger from 
God Almighty. For as God takes off our sins and 
punishments by parts, remitting to some persons the 
sentence of death, and inflicting the fine of a temporal 
loss, or the gentle scourge of a lesser sickness: so 
also he lays it on by parts, and according to the 
proper proportions of the man and of the crime ; 
and every transgression and lesser deviation from 
our duty does not drag the soul to death eternal, but 
God suffers our repentance, though imperfect, to 
have an imperfect effect, knocking off the fetters by 
degrees, and leading us in some cases to a council, 
in some to judgment, and in some to hell-fire : but 
it is not always certain that he who is led to the 
prison-doors, shall there lie entombed; and a man 
may, by a judgment, be brought to the gates of hell, 
and yet those gates shall not prevail against him. 
This discourse concerns persons, whose life is 
habitually fair and just, but are surprised in some 
unhandsome, but less criminal, action, and die, or 
suffer some great calamity, as the instrument of its 
expiation or amendment. 

3. Secondly: But if the person upon whom the 
judgment falls be habitually vicious, or the crime 
of a clamorous nature or deeper tincture; if the man 
‘¢sin a sin unto death,” and either meets it, or some 
other remarkable calamity not so feared as death; 
provided we pass no farther than the sentence we 
see then executed, it is not against charity or 
prudence to say, this calamity, in its own formality, 
and by the intention of God, is a punishment and 
judgment. In the favourable cases of honest and 
just persons, our sentence and opinions ought also 
to be favourable, and, in such questions, to incline 
ever to the side of charitable construction, and read 
other ends of God in the accidents of our neigh- 
bour than revenge or express wrath. But when the 
impiety of a person is scandalous and notorious, 
when it is clamorous and violent, when it is habitual 
and yet corrigible, if we find a sadness and calamity 
dwelling with such a sinner, especially if the pun- 
ishment be spiritual, we read the sentence of God 
written with his own hand, and it is not sauciness of 
opinion, or a pressing into the secrets of Provi- 
dence, to say the same thing which God hath pub- 
lished to all the world in the expresses of his Spirit. 
In such cases we are to observe the ‘severity of 
God, on them that fall severity ;” and to use those 
judgments as instruments of the fear of God, and argu- 
ments to hate sin; which we could not well do, but 
that we must look on them as verifications of God’s 
threatening against great and impenitent sinners. 
But then, if we descend to particulars, we may easily 
be deceived. 

4. For some men are diligent to observe the ac- 
cidents and chances of Providence upon those 
especially who differ from them in opinion; and 
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whatever ends God can have, or whatever sins man 
can have, yet we lay that in fault, which we there- 
fore hate, because it is most against our interest ; 
the contrary opinion is our enemy, and we also think 
God hates it. But such fancies do seldom serve 
either the ends of truth or charity. Pierre Calceon 
died under the barber’s hand; there wanted not 
some, who said it was a judgment upon him for 
condemning to the fire the famous Pucelle of France, 
who prophesied the expulsion of the English out 
of the kingdom. ‘They that thought this, believed 
her to be a prophetess; but others, that thought her 
a witch, were willing to find out another conjecture 
for the sudden death of the gentleman. Garnier, 
earl of Gretz, kept the patriarch of Jerusalem from 
his right in David’s tower and the city, and died 
within three days; and, by Dabert the patriarch, it 
was called a judgment upon him for his sacrilege. 
But the uncertainty of that censure appeared to 
them, who considered that Baldwin (who gave com- 
mission to Garnier to withstand the patriarch) did 
not die; but Godfrey of Bouillon did die imme- 
diately after he had passed the right of the patri- 
arch: and yet, when Baldwin was beaten at Rha- 
mula, some bold people pronounced, that then God 
punished him upon the patriarch’s score, and thought 
his sacrilege to be the secret cause of his over- 
throw ;* and yet his own pride and rashness was 
the more visible, and the judgment was but a 
cloud, and passed away quickly into succeeding 
victory. But I instance in a trifle. Certain it is, 
that God removed the candlestick from the Levantine 
churches, because he had a quarrel unto them; for 
that punishment is never sent upon pure designs of 
emendation, or for direct and immediate purposes 
of the Divine glory, but ever makes reflection upon 
the past sin: but when we descend to a judgment 
of the particulars, God walks so in the dark to us, 
that it is not discerned upon what ground he smote 
them. Some say it was because they dishonoured 
the eternal Jesus, in denying the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son. And in this some thought 
themselves sufficiently assured by a sign from hea- 
ven,' because the Greeks lost Constantinople upon 
Whitsunday, the day of the festival of the Holy 
Spirit. The church of Rome calls the churches of 
the Greek communion schismatical, and thinks God 
righted the Roman quarrel when he revenged his 
own. Some think they were cut off for being 
breakers of images; others think that their zeal 
against Images was a means they were cut off no 
sooner; and yet he that shall observe what innu- 
merable sects, heresies, and factions were com- 
menced amongst them, and how they were wanton 
with religion, making it serve ambitious and unwor- 
thy ends, will see that, besides the ordinary conjec- 
tures of interested persons, they had such causes of 
their ruin, which we also now feel heavily incum- 
bent upon ourselves. To see God adding eighteen 
years to the life of Hezekiah upon his prayer, and 
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yet cutting off the young son of David begotten in 
adulterous embraces; to see him rejecting Adonijah, 
and receiving Solomon to the kingdom, begotten of 
the same mother, whose son God in anger formerly 
slew; to observe his mercies to Manasses, in ac- 
cepting him to favour, and continuing the kingdom 
to him, and his severity to Zedekiah, in causing 
his eyes to be put out; to see him rewarding Ne- 
buchadnezzar with the spoils of Egypt for destroying 
Tyre, and executing God’s severe anger against it, 
and yet punishing others for being executioners of 
his wrath upon Jerusalem, even then when he pur- 
posed to chastise it; to see Wenceslaus raised from 
a peasant to a throne, and Pompey, from a great 
prince, reduced to that condition, that a pupil and 
an eunuch passed sentence of death upon him; to 
see great fortunes fall into the hand of a fool, and 
honourable old persons, and learned men, descend 
to unequal beggary; to see him strike a stroke with 
his own hand in the conversion of Saul, and another 
quite contrary in the cutting off of Judas, must needs 
be some restraint to our judgments concerning the 
general state of those men who lie under the rod; 
but it proclaims an infinite uncertainty in the parti- 
culars, since we see contrary accidents happening to 
persons guilty of the same crime, or put in the 
same indispositions. God hath marked all great 
sins with some signal and express judgments, and 
hath transmitted the records of them, or represented 
them before our eyes; that is, hath done so in our 
age, or it hath been noted to have been done before ; 
and that being sufficient to affright us from those 
crimes, God hath not thought it expedient to do the 
same things to all persons in the same cases, having 
to all persons produced instances and examples of 
fear by fewer accidents, sufficient to restrain us, but 
not enough to pass sentence upon the changes of 
Divine providence. 

5. But sometimes God speaks plainer, and gives 
us notice what crimes he punishes in others, that 
we may the rather decline such rocks of offence. 
If the crime and the punishment be symbolical, and 
have proportion and correspondence of parts, the 
hand of God strikes the man, but holds up one 
finger to point at the sin. The death of the child 
of Bathsheba was a plain declaration, that the anger 
of God was upon David for the adulterous mixture. 
That blasphemer, whose tongue was presently struck 
with an ulcerous tumour, with his tongue declared 
the glories of God and his own shame. And it was 
not doubted but God, when he smote the lady of 
Dominicus Silvius, the duke of Venice, with a loath- 
some and unsavoury disease, did intend to chastise 
a remarkable vanity of hers in various and costly 
perfumes, which she affected in an unreasonable 
manner, and to very evil purposes. And that famous 
person, and of excellent learning, Giacchettus of 
Geneva,* being by his wife found dead in the un- 
lawful embraces of a stranger woman, who also died 
at the same instant, left an excellent example of 
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God’s anger upon the crime, and an evidence that 
he was then judged for his intemperate lust. Such 
are all those punishments, which are natural con- 
sequents to a crime: as dropsies, redness of eyes, 
dissolution of nerves, apoplexies,! to continual 
drunkenness; to intemperate eating, short lives and 
sudden deaths; to lust, a caitive slavish disposition, 
and a foul diseased body; fire and sword, and de- 
population of towns and villages, the consequents of 
ambition and unjust wars; poverty to prodigality ; 
and all those judgmertts which happen upon cursings 
and horrid imprecations, when God is, under a curse, 
called to attest a lie, and to connive at impudence ; 
or when the oppressed persons, in the bitterness of 
their souls, wish evil and pray for vengeance on 
their oppressors; or that the church, upon just 
cause, inflicts spiritual censures, and “ delivers unto 
Satan,” or curses and declares the Divine sentence 
against sinners, as St. Peter against Ananias and 
Sapphira, and St. Paul against Elymas, and of old, 
Moses against Pharaoh and his Egypt. (Of this 
nature also was the plague of a withered hand in- 
flicted upon Jeroboam, for stretching forth his hand 
to strike the prophet.) In these, and all such in- 
stances, the offspring is so like the parent, that it 
cannot easily be concealed. Sometimes the crime is 
of that nature, that it cries aloud for vengeance, or 
is threatened with a special kind of punishment, 
which, by the observation and experience of the 
world, hath regularly happened to a certain sort of 
persons: such as are dissolutions of estates, the 
punishment of sacrilege; a descending curse upon 
posterity for four generations, specially threatened 
to the crime of idolatry; any plague whatsoever to 
oppression; untimely death to murder; an unthriv- 
ing estate to the detention of tithes, or whatsoever 
is God’s portion allotted for the services of religion : 
untimely and strange deaths to the persecutors of 
christian religion: Nero killed himself; Domitian 
was killed by his servants; Maximinus and Decius 
were murdered, together with their children; Vale- 
rianus imprisoned, flayed, and slain with tortures, 
by Sapor, king of Persia; Diocletian perished by 
his own hand, and his house was burnt with the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, with fire from above ; 
Antiochus, the president under Aurelian, while 
Agapetus was in his agony and sufferance of mar- 
tyrdom, cried out of a flame within him, and died; 
Flaccus vomited out his entrails presently after he 
had caused Gregory, bishop of Spoleto, to be slain; 
and Dioscorus, the father of St. Barbara, accused 
and betrayed his daughter to the hangman’s cruelty 
for being a christian, and he died by the hand of 
God by fire from heaven. These are God’s tokens, 
marks upon the body of infected persons, and declare 
the malignity of the disease, and bid us all beware 
of those determined crimes. 
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6. Thirdly: But then, in these and all other 
accidents, we must first observe from the cause to 
the effect, and then judge from the effect concerning 
the nature and the degree of the cause. We cannot 
conclude, This family is lessened, beggared, or ex- 
tinct, therefore they are guilty of sacrilege: but 
thus, They are sacrilegious, and God hath blotted 
out their name from among the posterities, therefore 
this judgment was an express of God’s anger against 
sacrilege: the judgment will not conclude a sin, but 
when a sin infers the judgment with a legible cha- 
racter and a prompt signification, not to understand 
God’s choice is next to stupidity or carelessness. 
Arius was known to be a Seditious, heretical, and 
dissembling person, and his entrails descended on 
the earth, when he went to cover his feet:™ it was 
very suspicious that this was the punishment of 
those sins, which were the worst in him: but he 
that shall conclude Arius was an heretic or sedi- 
tious, upon no other ground but because his bowels 
gushed out, begins imprudently, and proceeds un- 
charitably. But it is considerable, that men do not 
arise to great crimes on the sudden, but by degrees 
of carelessness to lesser impieties, and then to cla- 
morous sins: and God is therefore said to punish 
great crimes, or actions of highest malignity, be- 
cause they are commonly productions from the spirit 
of reprobation; they are the highest ascents, and 
suppose a body of sin. And therefore, although 
the judgment may be intended to punish all our 
sins, yet it is like the Syrian army, it kills all that 
are its enemies, but it hath a special commission 
“ to fight against none but the king of Israel,” be- 
cause his death would be the dissolution of the body. 
And if God humbles a man for his great sin, that is, 
for those acts which combine and consummate all 
the rest, possibly the body of sin may separate, and 
be apt to be scattered and subdued by single acts 
and instruments of mortification: and therefore it 
is but reasonable, in our making use of God’s judg- 
ments upon others, to think that God will rather 
strike at the greatest crimes; not only because they 
are in themselves of greatest malice and iniquity, 
but because they are the sum total of the rest, and, 
by being great progressions in the state of sin, sup- 
pose all the rest included; and we, by proportion- 
ing and observing the judgment to the highest, 
acknowledge the whole body of sin to lie under the 
curse, though the greatest only was named, and 
called upon with the voice of thunder. And yet, 
because it sometimes happens, that, upon the vio- 
lence of a great and new occasion, some persons leap 
into such a sin, which, in the ordinary course of 
sinners, uses to be the effect of an habitual and 
growing state, then, if a judgment happens, it is 
clearly appropriate to that one great crime, which, 
as of itself it is equivalent to a vicious habit, and 
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interrupts the acceptation of allits former contraries, 
so it meets with a curse, such as usually God chooses 
for the punishment of a whole body and state of 
sin. However, in making observation upon the 
expresses of God’s anger, we must be careful that 
we reflect not with any bitterness or scorn upon the 
person of our calamitous brother, lest we make that 
to be an evil to him, which God intends for his 
benefit, if the judgment was medicinal; or that we 
increase the load, already great enough to sink him 
beneath his grave, if the judgment was intended for 
a final abscission. 

7. Fourthly: But if the judgments descend upon 
ourselves, we are to take another course; not to in- 
quire into particulars to find out the proportions, 
(for that can only be a design to part with just so 
much as we must needs,) but to amend all that is 
amiss; for then only we can be secure to remove 
the Achan, when we keep nothing within us, or 
about us, that may provoke God to jealousy or 
wrath. And that is the proper product of holy fear, 
which God intended should be the first effect of all 
his judgments: and of this God is so careful, and 
yet so kind and provident, that fear might not be 
produced always at the expense of a great suffering, 
that God hath provided for us certain prologues of 
judgment, and keeps us waking with alarms, that so 
he might reconcile his mercies with our duties. 
Of this nature are epidemical diseases, not yet ar- 
rived at us, prodigious tempests, thunder and loud 
noises from heaven; and he that will not fear, when 
God speaks so loud, is not yet made soft with the 
impresses and perpetual droppings of religion. 
Venerable Bede reports of St. Chad," that if a great 
gust of wind suddenly arose, he presently made 
some holy ejaculation, to beg favour of God for all 
mankind who might possibly be concerned in the 
effects of that wind; but, if a storm succeeded, he 
fell prostrate to the earth, and grew as violent in 
prayer as the storm was, either at land or sea. But 
if God added thunder and lightning, he went to the 
church, and there spent all his time, during the 
tempest, in reciting litanies, psalms, and other holy 
prayers, till it pleased God to restore his favour, and 
to seem to forget his anger. And the good bishop 
added this reason; because these are the exten- 
sions and stretchings forth of God’s hand, and yet 
he did not strike: but he that trembles not, when 
he sees God’s arm held forth to strike us, under- 
stands neither God’s mercies, nor his own danger ; 
he neither knows what those horrors were, which 
the people saw from mount Sinai, nor what the 
glories and amazement shall be at the great day of 
judgment. Andif this religious manhad seen Tul- 
lus Hostilius, the Roman king, and Anastasius, a 
christian emperor, but a reputed heretic, struck 
dead with thunderbolts, and their own houses made 
their urns, to keep their ashes in; there could have 
been no posture humble enough, no prayers devout 
enough, no place holy enough, nothing sufficiently 
expressive of his fear, and his humility, and his 
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adoration, and religion, to the almighty and infinite 
power, and glorious mercy, of God, sending out his 
emissaries to denounce war with designs of peace. 
A great Italian general, seeing the sudden death of 
Alfonsus, duke of Ferrara, kneeled down instantly, 
saying, “ And shall not this sight make me religious ?” 
Three and twenty thousand fell,° in one night, in the 
Israelitish camp, who were all slain for fornication. 
And this so prodigious a judgment was recorded in 
Scripture for our example and affrightment, that we 
should not, with such freedom, entertain a crime 
which destroyed so numerous a body~of men in the 
darkness of one evening. Fear, and modesty, and 
universal reformation, are the purposes of God’s 
judgments upon us, or in our neighbourhood. 

8. Fifthly: Concerning judgments happening to 
a nation, or a church, the consideration is particu- 
lar, because there are fewer capacities of making 
sins to become national than personal; and there- 
fore if we understand when a sinis national, we may 
the rather understand the meaning of God’s hand, 
when he strikes a people. For national sins grow 
higher and higher, not merely according to the de- 
gree of the sin, or the intention alone, but according 
to the extension; according to its being national, 
so it is productive of more or less mischief to a 
kingdom. Customary iniquities amongst the people 
do then amount to the account of national sins, 
when they are of so universal practice as to take in 
well near every particular ;P such as was that of 
Sodom, not to leave“ ten righteous” in all the 
country: and such were the sins of the old world, 
who left but “ eight persons” to escape the angry 
baptism of the flood. And such was the murmur 
of the children of Israel, refusing to march up to 
Canaan at the commandment of God, they all mur- 
mured but Caleb and Joshua; and this, God, in the 
case of the Amalekites, calls “ the fulfilling of their 
sins,” and a “filling up the measure of their ini- 
quities.”” And hither also I reckon the defection of 
the ten tribes from the house of Judah, and the 
Samaritan schism: these caused the total extirpa- 
tion of the offending people. For although these 
sins were personal and private at first, yet, when 
they come to be universal, by diffusion and disse- 
mination, and the good people remaining among 
them are but like drops of wine in a tun of water, 
of no consideration with God, save only to the pre- 
servation “ of their own persons ;’4 then, although 
the persons be private, yet all private or singular 
persons make the nation. But this hath happened 
but seldom in christianity: I think indeed never, 
except in the case of mutinies and rebellion against 
their lawful prince, or the attesting violence done in 
unjust wars. But God only knows, and no man 
can say, when any sin is national by diffusion ; 
and therefore, in this case, we cannot make any 
certain judgment or advantage to ourselves, or very 
rarely, by observing the changes of Providence 
upon a people. 

9. But the next above this, in order to the pro- 
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curing popular judgments, is public impunities, the 
not doing justice upon criminals publicly complain- 
ed of and demanded, especially when the persons 
interested call for justice and execution of good 
laws, and the prince’s arm is at liberty and in full 
strength, and there is no contrary reason, in the 
particular instance, to make compensation to the 
public for the omission, or no care taken to satisfy 
the particular. Abimelech thought he had reason 
to be angry with Isaac, for saying Rebecca was his 
sister; for “one of the people might have lain 
with thy wife, and thou shouldst have brought evil 
upon us:” meaning that the man should have 
escaped unpunished, by reason of the mistake, which 
very impunity he feared might be expounded to be 
a countenance and encouragement to the sin. But 
this was no more than his fear. The case of the 
Benjamites comes home to this present article; for 
they refused to do justice upon the men that had 
ravished and killed the Levite’s concubine; they 
lost twenty-five thousand in battle, their cities were 
destroyed, and the whole tribe almost extinguished. 
For punishing public and great acts of injustice is 
called, in Scripture, “ putting away the evil from 
the land;”* because, to this purpose, the sword is 
put into the prince’s hand, and he “bears the sword 
in vain,” who ceases to protect his people: and not 
to punish the evil is a voluntary retention of it, un- 
less a special case intervene, in which the prince 
thinks it convenient to give a particular pardon; 
provided this be not encouragement to others, nor, 
without great reason, big enough to make compen- 
sation for the particular omission, and, with care, to 
render some other satisfaction to the person in- 
jured : in all other cases of impunity, that sin be- 
comes national by forbearing, which, in the acting, 
was personal; and it is certain the impunity is a 
spring of universal evils, it is no thank to the pub- 
lic, if the best man be not as bad as the worst. 

10. But there is a step beyond this, and of a 
more public concernment: such are the “laws of 
Omri,” when a nation consents to and makes un- 
godly statutes; when “mischief is established as 
a law,” then the nation is engaged to some pur- 
pose. When I see the people despise their go- 
vernors, scorn, and rob, and disadvantage the 
ministers of religion, make rude addresses to God, 
to his temple, to his sacraments; I look upon it as 
the insolence of an untaught people, who would as 
readily do the contrary, if the fear of God and the 
king were upon them by good examples, and pre- 
cepts, and laws, and severe executions. And further 
yet, when the more public and exemplar persons are 
without sense of religion, without a dread of majesty, 
without reverence to the church, without impresses 
of conscience and the tendernesses of a religious 
fear towards God; as the persons are greater in 
estimation of law, and in their influences upon the 
people, so the score of the nation advances, and 
there is more to be paid for in popular judgments. 
But when iniquity or irreligion is made a sanction, 
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and either God must be dishonoured, or the church 
exauthorated, or her rites invaded by a law; then 
the fortune of the kingdom is at stake.s No sin 
engages a nation so much, or is so public, so solemn 
iniquity, as is a wicked law. Therefore, it concerns 
princes and states to secure the piety and innocency 
of their laws; and if there be any evil laws, which, 
upon just grounds, may be thought productive of 
God’s anger, because a public misdemeanour can- 
not be expiated but by a public act of repentance, 
or a public calamity, the laws must either have 
their edge abated by a desuetude, or be laid asleep 
by a non-execution, or dismembered by contrary 
provisoes, or have the sting drawn forth by inter- 
pretation, or else, by abrogation, be quite rescinded. 
But these are national sins within itself, or within 
its own body, by the act of the body (I mean) 
diffusive or representative, and they are like the 
personal sins of men in or against their own bodies, 
in the matter of sobriety. There are others in the 
matter of justice, as the nation relates to other peo- 
ple communicating in public intercourse. 

11. For as the intercourse between man and 
man, in the actions of commutative and distributive 
justice, is the proper matter of virtues and vices 
personal; so are the transactions between nation 
and nation, against the public rules of justice, sins 
national directly, and in their first original, and 
answer to injustice between man and man. Such 
are commencing war upon unjust titles, invasion of 
neighbours’ territories, confederacies and aids upon 
tyrannical interest, wars against true religion or 
sovereignty, violation of the laws of nations, which 
they have consented to as the public instrument of 
accord and negociation, breach of public faith, de- 
fending pirates, and the like. When a public judg- 
ment comes upon a nation, these things are to be 
thought upon, that we may not think ourselves ac- 
quitted by crying out against swearing, and drunken- 
ness, and cheating in manufactures, which, unless 
they be of universal dissemination, and made national 
by diffusion, are paid for upon a personal score; 
and the private infelicities of our lives will either 
expiate or punish them severely. But while the 
people mourn for those sins of which their low con- 
dition is capable, sins that may produce a popular 
fever, or, perhaps, the plague, where the misery 
dwells in cottages, and the princes often have in- 
demnity, as it was in the case of David: yet we 
may not hope to appease a war, to master a rebel- 
lion, to cure the public distemperatures of a king- 
dom, which threaten not the people only, or the 
governors also, but even the government itself, 
unless the sins of a more public capacity be cut off 
by public declarations, or other acts of national 
justice and religion. But the duty which concerns 
us, in all such cases, is, that every man, in every 
capacity, should inquire into himself, and for his 
own portion of the calamity, put in his own symbol 
of emendation for his particular, and his prayers 
for the public interest: in which it is not safe that 
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any private persons should descend to particular 
censures of the crimes of princes and states, no, not 
towards God, unless the matter be notorious, and 
past a question; but it is a sufficient assoilment of 
this part of his duty, if, when he hath set his own 
house in order, he would pray with indefinite signi- 
fications of his charity and care of the public, that 
God would put it into the hearts of all whom it con- 
cerns, to endeavour the removal of the sin, that hath 
brought the exterminating angel upon the nation. 
But yet there are, sometimes, great lines drawn 
by God, in the expresses of his anger, in some 
judgments upon a nation; and when the judgment 
is of that danger as to invade the very constitution 
of a kingdom, the proportions that judgments many 
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national sin, in which, either by diffusion or repre- 
sentation, or in the direct matter of sins, as false 
oaths, unjust wars, wicked confederacies, or un- 
godly laws, the nation, in the public capacity, is 
delinquent. 

12. For as the nation hath, in sins, a capacity 
distinct from the sins of all the people, inasmuch 
as the nation is united in one head, guarded by a 
distinct and a higher angel, as Persia by St. Michael, 
transacts affairs in a public right, transmits influence 
to all particulars from a common fountain, and hath 
intercourse with other collective bodies, who also 
distinguish from their own particulars: so, likewise, 
it hath punishments distinct from those infelicities 
which vex particulars, punishments proportionable 
to itself, and to its own sins; such as are changes 
of governments, of better into worse, of monarchy 
into aristocracy, and so to the lowest ebb of de- 
mocracy; death of princes, infant kings, foreign in- 
vasions, civil wars, a disputable title to the crown, 
making a nation tributary, conquest by a foreigner, 
and, which is worst of all, removing the candlestick 
from a people, by extinction of the church, or that 
which is necessary to its conservation, the several 
orders and ministries of religion: and the last hath 
also proper sins of its own analogy; such as are 
false articles in the public confessions of a church, 
schism from the catholic, public scandals, a general 
viciousness of the clergy, an indifference in religion, 
without warmth and holy fires of zeal, and diligent 
pursuance of all its just and holy interests. Now 
in these, and all parallel cases, when God by punish- 
ments hath probably marked and distinguished the 
crime, it concerns public persons to be the more 
forward and importunate in consideration of public 
irregularities: and, for the private also, not to neg- 
lect their own particulars; for, by that means, al- 
though not certainly, yet probably, they may secure 
themselves from falling in the public calamity. It 
is not infallibly sure, that holy persons shall not be 
smitten by the destroying angel; for God, in such 
deaths, hath many ends of mercy, and some of pro- 
vidence, to serve: but such private and personal 
emendations and devotions, are the greatest securi- 
ties of the men against the judgment, or the evil of 
it, preserving them in this life, or wafting them over 
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to a better. Thus many of the Lord’s champions 
did fall in battle, and the armies of the Benjamites 
did twice prevail upon the juster people of all 
Israel; and the Greek empire hath declined and 
shrunk, under the fortune and power of the Otto- 
man family ; and the Holy Land, which was twice 
possessed by christian princes, is now in the do- 
minion of unchristened Saracens; and, in the pro- 
duction of these alterations, many a gallant and pious 
person suffered the evils of war, and the change of 
an untimely death. 

13. But the way for the whole nation to proceed, 
in cases of epidemical diseases, wars, great judg- 
ments, and popular calamities, is to do, in the pub- 
lic proportion, the same that every man is to do for 
his private; by public acts of justice, repentance, 
fastings, pious laws, and execution of just and re- 
ligious edicts, making peace, quitting of unjust 
interests, declaring publicly against a crime, pro- 
testing in behalf of the contrary virtue or religion : 
and to this also, every man, as he is a member of 
the body politic, must co-operate; that, by a re- 
pentance in diffusion, help may come, as well as by 
a sin of universal dissemination the plague was 
hastened and invited the rather. But in these 
cases, all the work of discerning and pronouncing, 
concerning the cause of the judgment, as it must be 
without asperity, and only for designs of correction 
and emendation, so it must be done by kings and 
prophets, and the assistance of other public persons, 
to whom the public is committed. Joshua cast lots 
upon Achan, and discovered the public trouble in a 
private instance; and of old, the prophets had it in 
commission to reprove the popular iniquity of na- 
tions, and the confederate sins of kingdoms: and, 
in this, christianity altered nothing. And when 
this is done modestly, prudently, humbly, and peni- 
tently, oftentimes the tables turn immediately, but 
always in due time; and a great alteration in a 
kingdom becomes the greatest blessing in the world, 
and fastens the church, or the crown, or the public 
peace, in bands of great continuance and security ; 
and, it may be, the next age shall feel the benefits of 
our sufferance and repentance. And, therefore, as 
we must endeavour to secure it, so we must not be 
too decretory in the case of others, or disconsolate 
or diffident in our own, when it may so happen, 
that all succeeding generations shall see, that God 
pardoned us, and loved us, even when he smote us. 
Let us all learn to fear, and walk humbly. The 
churches of Laodicea and the Colossians suffered a 
great calamity, within a little while after the Spirit 
of God had sent them two epistles, by the ministry 
of St. Paul; their cities were buried in an earth- 
quake: and yet, we have reason to think, they were 
churches beloved of God, and congregations of holy 
people. 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal and powerful God! thou just and nghte- 
ous Governor of the world! who callest all orders 
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of men by precepts, promises, and threatenings, 
by mercies and by judgments; teach us to ad- 
mire and adore all the wisdom, the effects, and 
infinite varieties of thy providence; and make us 
to dispose ourselves so, by obedience, by repent- 
ance, by all the manners of holy living, that we 
may never provoke thee to jealousy, much less 
to wrath and indignation against us. Keep far 
from us the sword of the destroying angel, and 
let us never perish in the public expresses of thy 
wrath, in diseases epidemical, with the furies of 
war, with calamitous, sudden, and horrid acci- 
dents, with unusual diseases; unless that our so 
strange fall be more for thy glory, and our eternal 
benefit, and then thy will be done: we beg thy 
grace, that we may cheerfully conform to thy 
holy will and pleasure. Lord, open our under- 
standings, that we may know the meaning of thy 
voice, and the signification of thy language, when 
thou speakest from heaven in signs and judg- 
ments; and let a holy fear so soften our spirits, 
and an intense love so inflame and sanctify our 
desires, that we may apprehend every intimation 
of thy pleasure at its first, and remotest, and most 
obscure representment, that so we may, with 
repentance, go out to meet thee, and prevent the 
expresses of thine anger. Let thy restraining 
grace, and the observation of the issues of thy 
justice, so allay our spirits, that we be not severe 
and forward in condemning others, nor backward 
in passing sentence upon ourselves. Make us to 
obey thy voice, described in holy Scripture, to 
tremble at thy voice, expressed in wonders and 
great effects of providence, to condemn none but 
ourselves, nor to enter into the recesses of thy 
sanctuary, and search the forbidden records of 
predestination; but that we may read our duty 
in the pages of revelation, not in the labels of 
accidental effects; that thy judgments may con- 
firm thy word, and thy word teach us our duty, 
and we, by such excellent instruments, may enter 
in, and grow up in the ways of godliness, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SECTION XV. 


Of the Accidents happening from the Death of 
Lazarus, until the Death and Burial of Jesus. 


1. WuitE Jesus was in Galilee, messengers came 
. to him from Martha and her sister Mary, that he 
would hasten into Judea, to Bethany, to relieve the 
sickness and imminent dangers of their brother 
Lazarus. But he deferred his going till Lazarus 
was dead; purposing to give a great probation of 
his divinity, power, and mission, by a glorious 
miracle; and to give God glory, and to receive re- 
flections of the glory upon himself. For after he 


had staid two days, he called his disciples to go’ 


with him into Judea, tellmg them that Lazarus was 
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dead, but he would raise him out of that sleep of 
death. But by that time Jesus was arrived at 
Bethany, “ he found that Lazarus had been dead 
four days,’ and now near to putrefaction. But 
when Martha and Mary met him, weeping their 
pious tears for their dead brother, Jesus suffered 
the passions of pity and humanity, and wept, dis- 
tilling that precious liquor into the grave of Laza- 
rus; watering the dead plant, that it might spring 
into a new life, and raise his head above the ground. 

2. When Jesus had, by his words of comfort and 
institution, strengthened the faith of the two mourn- 
ing sisters, and commanded “the stone to be remov- 
ed”’ from the grave, he made an address of adoration 
and eucharist to his Father, confessing his perpetual 
propensity to hear him, and then cried out, “ Laza- 
rus, come forth! And he that was dead came forth” 
from his bed of darkness, with his night-clothes on 
him : whom when the apostles had unloosed, at the 
command of Jesus, he went to Bethany: and many 
that were present ‘“ believed on him;” but others, 
wondering and malicious, went and told the Phari- 
sees the story of the miracle, who, upon that advice, 
called their great council, whose great and solemn 
cognizance was of the greater causes of prophets, 
of kings, and of the holy law. At this great assem- 
bly it was, that Caiaphas, the high priest, prophe- 
sied, that it was “‘ expedient one should die for the 
people. And thence they determined the death of 
Jesus.” But he, knowing they had passed a decre- 
tory sentence against him, “ retired to the city 
Ephraim,” in the tribe of Judah, near the desert, 
where he staid a few days, till the approximation of 
the feast of Easter. 

3. Against which feast, when Jesus, with his 
disciples, was going to Jerusalem, he told them the 
event ofthe journey would be, that the Jews “ should 
deliver him to the gentiles;” that they “ should 
scourge him, and mock him, and crucify him, and 
the third day he should rise again.” After which 
discourse the mother of Zebedee’s children begged 
of Jesus, for her two sons, that “ one of them might 
sit at his right hand, the other at the left, in his 
kingdom.” For no discourses of his passion, or in- 
timations of the mysteriousness of his kingdom, 
could yet put them into right understandings of their 
condition. But Jesus, whose heart and thoughts 
were full of fancy, and apprehensions of the neigh- 
bour passion, gave them answer, in proportion to his 
present conceptions and their future condition. For 
if they desired the honours of his kingdom such as 
they were, they should have them, unless themselves 
did decline them; they “ should drink of his cup,” 
and dip in his lavatory, and be “washed with his 
baptism,” and “sitin his kingdom,” if the heavenly 
“Father had prepared it for” them ; but the dona- 
tion of that immediately was an issue of Divine 
election and predestination, and was only competent 
to them, who, by holy living and patient suffering, 
put themselves into a disposition of becoming 
vessels of election. 

4. But as Jesus, in this journey, “ came near 
Jericho,” he cures “a blind man, who sat begging 
by the way-side :” and “espying Zaccheus, the chief 
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of the publicans, upon a tree, (that he, being “low 
of stature,’ might upon that advantage of station 
see Jesus passing by,) he invited himself to his 
house; who “received him with gladness,” and re- 
pentance of his crimes, purging his conscience, and 
filling his heart and house with joy and sanctity ; 
for immediately upon the arrival of the Master at 
his house, he offered restitution to all persons whom 
he had injured, and satisfaction; and half of his 
remanent estate he “ gave to the poor,” and so gave 
the fairest entertainment to Jesus, who brought 
along with him “ salvation to his house.” There 
it was that he spake the parable of the king, who 
concredited divers talents to his servants, and having 
at his return exacted an account, rewarded them who 
had improved their bank, and been faithful in their 
trust, with rewards proportionable to their capacity 
and improvement; but the negligent servant, who 
had not meliorated his stock, was punished with 
ablegation and confinement to outer darkness. And 
from hence sprang up that dogmatical proposition, 
which is mysterious and determined in christianity ; 
“To him that hath, shall be given; and from him 
that hath not, shall be taken away even what he 
hath.” After this, going forth of Jericho, he cured 
two blind men upon the way. 

5. Six days before Easter, “ Jesus came to Beth- 
any,’ where he was feasted by Martha and Mary, 
and accompanied by Lazarus, who “sat at the table 
with Jesus.” But “ Mary brought a pound of nard 
pistic,”® and, as formerly she had done, again 
“anoints the feet of Jesus, and fills the house with 
the odour,” till God himself smelt thence a savour 
of a sweet-smelling sacrifice. But Judas Iscariot, 
the thief and the traitor, repined at the vanity of the 
expense, (as he pretended,) because it might have 
been “sold for three hundred pence, and have been 
given to the poor.’ But Jesus, in his reply, taught 
us, that there is an opportunity for actions of re- 
ligion, as well as of charity. ‘“ Mary did this 
against the burial of Jesus,” and her religion was 
accepted by him, to whose honours the holocaust of 
love and the oblations of alms-deeds are, in their 
proper seasons, direct actions of worship and duty. 
But, at this meeting, “there came many Jews to see 
Lazarus, who was raised from death, as well as to 
see Jesus :” and because, by occasion of his resur- 
rection, “many of them believed on Jesus;” there- 
fore the Pharisees “ deliberated about putting him 
to death.” But God, in his glorious providence, 
was pleased to preserve him as a trumpet of his 
glories, and a testimony of the miracle, thirty years 
after the death of Jesus.” 

6. “The next day,” being the fifth day before 
the passover, ‘‘ Jesus came to the foot of the mount 
of Olives,” and “sent his disciples to Bethphage, a 
village in the neighbourhood,” commanding them 
to “ unloose an ass and acolt, and bring them to 
him,” and “to tell the owners it was done for the 
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Master’s use; and they did so:” and when they 
brought the ass to Jesus, he rides on him to Jerusa- 
lem; and “the people,” having notice of his ap- 
proach, ‘ took branches of palm-trees, and went out 
tomeet him, strewing branches and garments in the 
way, crying out, Hosanna to the Son of David!” 
which was a form of exclamation used to the honour 
of God, and in great solemnities, and signifies 
“adoration to the Son of David, by the rite of 
carrying branches ;”° which when they used in pro- 
cession about their altars, they used to pray, “ Lord, 
save us; Lord, prosper us;” which hath occasioned 
the reddition of “ Hoschiannah” to be, amongst some, 
that prayer which they repeated at the carrying of 
the “ Hoschiannah,” as if itself did signify, “ Lord, 
save us.” But this honour was so great and un- 
usual to be done, even to kings,‘ that the Pharisees, 
knowing this to be an appropriate manner of ad- 
dress to God, said one to another, by way of wonder, 
“ Hear ye what these men say ?” For they were 
troubled to hear the people revere him as a God. 

7. When Jesus, from the mount of Olives, be- 
held Jerusalem, he “‘ wept over it,” and foretold great 
sadnesses and infelicities futurely contingent to it; 
which not only happened in the sequel of the story, 
according to the main issues and significations of 
this prophecy, but even to minutes and circum- 
stances it was verified. For in the mount of Olives, 
where Jesus shed tears over perishing Jerusalem, the 
Romans first pitched their tents, when they came to 
its final overthrow.© From thence descending to 
the city, he went into the temple, and still the ac- 
clamations followed him, till the Pharisees were 
ready to burst with the noises abroad, and the tu- 
mults of envy and scorn within; and by observing 
that all their endeavours to suppress his glories were 
but like clapping their hands to veil the sun; and 
that in despite of all their stratagems, the whole 
nation was become disciple to the glorious Naza- 
rene. And there he cured certain persons, that 
were “ blind and lame.” 

8. But whilst he abode at Jerusalem, “ certain 
Greeks, who came to the feast to worship,’ made 
their address to Philip, that they might be brought 
to Jesus. “ Philip tells Andrew, and they both tell 
Jesus ;” who, having admitted them, discoursed 
many things concerning his passion, and then pray- 
ed a petition, which is the end of his own sufferings, 
and of all human actions, and the purpose of the 
whole creation, “ Father, glorify thy name.” To 
which he was answered by “ a voice from heaven, 
I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” 
But this, nor the whole series of miracles that he 
did, the mercies, the cures, nor the divine discourses, 
could gain the faith of all the Jews, who were de- 
termined by their human interest; for “ many of 
the rulers who believed on him, durst not confess 
him, because they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God.” Then Jesus again ex- 
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horted all men, “ to believe on him, that so they 
might, in the same act, believe on God; that they 
might approach unto the light, and not abide in 
darkness ; that they might obey the commandments 
of the Father, whose express charge it was, that 
Jesus should preach this gospel; and that they 
might not be judged at the last day by the word 
which they have rejected, which word, to all its ob- 
servers, is everlasting life.’ After which sermon 
retiring to Bethany he abode there all night. 

9. On the morrow, returning to Jerusalem, on the 
way being hungry, he passed by a fig-tree; where, 
expecting fruit, he found none, and cursed the fig- 
tree, which, by the next day, was dried up and 
withered ; upon occasion of which preternatural 
event, Jesus discoursed of the power of faith, and 
its power to produce miracles. But upon this oc- 
casion, others,! the disciples of Jesus in after-ages, 
have pleased themselves with fancies and imperfect 
descants, as that he cursed this tree in mystery and 
secret intendment; it having been the tree, in the 
eating whose fruit, Adam, prevaricating the Divine 
law, made an inlet to sin, which brought in death, 
and the sadnesses of Jesus’s passion. But Jesus, 
having entered the city, came into the temple, and 
preached the gospel; and the chief priests and 
scribes questioned his commission, and by what 
authority he did those things. But Jesus promising 
to answer them, if they would declare their opinions 
concerning John’s baptism, which they durst not, 
for fear of “ displeasing the people,” or throwing 
dirt in their own faces, was acquitted of his obliga- 
tion, by their declining the proposition. 

10. But there he reproved the Pharisees and 
rulers, by the parable of two sons; “ the first 
whereof said to his father, he would not obey, but 
repented, and did his command; the second gave 
good words, but did nothing: meaning, that persons 
of the greatest improbability were more heartily 
converted than they, whose outside seemed to have 
appropriated religion to the labels of their frontlets. 
He added a parable of the vineyard let out to hus- 
bandmen, who killed the servants sent to demand 
the fruits, and at last the son himself, that they 
might invade the inheritance ; but made a sad com- 
mination to all such, who should either stumble at 
this stone, or on whom this stone should fall.” 
After which, and some other reprehensions, which 
he so veiled in parable, that it might not be ex- 
pounded to be calumny or declamation; although 
such sharp sermons had been spoken in the people’s 
hearing, but yet so transparently, that themselves 
might see their own iniquity in those modest and 
just representments, the Pharisees would fain have 
seized him, but they durst not for the people, but 
resolved, if they could, “to entangle him in his 
talk ;” and, therefore, “ sent out spies, who should 
pretend” sanctity and veneration of his person, who, 
with a goodly insinuating preface, that “ Jesus re- 
garded no man’s person, but spake the word of 
God,” with much simplicity and justice, desired to 
know if it were “lawful to pay tribute to Cesar, or 
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cause of the numerous sect of the Galileans, who 
denied it, and of the affections of the people, who 
loved their money, and their liberty, and the privi- 
leges of their nation. And now, in all probability, 
he shall fall under the displeasure of the people, 
or of Caesar. But Jesus called to “ see a penny,” 
and finding it to be superscribed with Czesar’s 
image, with incomparable wisdom he brake their 
snare, and established an evangelical proposition 
for ever, saying, “ Give to Cesar the things that are 
Cwsar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 

11. Having so excellently, and so much to their 
wonder, answered the Pharisees, the Sadducees bring 
their great objection to him against the resurrec- 
tion, by putting the case of a woman married to seven 
husbands, and “whose wife should she be in the 
resurrection ὃ’ thinking that to be an impossible 
state, which engages upon such seeming incongru- 
ities, that a woman should at once be wife to seven 
men. But Jesus first answered their objection, 
telling them, that all those relations, whose foun- 
dation is in the imperfections and passions of flesh 
and blood, and duties here below, shall cease in that 
state, which is so spiritual, that it is like to the 
condition of angels, amongst whom there is no dif- 
ference of sex, no cognations, no genealogies or 
derivation from one another; and then, by a new 
argument, proves the resurrection, by one of God’s 
appellatives, who did then delight to be called 
“the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob:’ for, 
since “God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living,” unto him even these men are alive ; and if 
so, then either they now exercise acts of life, and 
therefore shall be restored to their bodies, that their 
actions may be complete, and they not remain in a 
state of imperfection to all eternity; or if they be 
alive, and yet cease from operation, they shall be 
much rather raised up to a condition, which shall 
actuate and make perfect their present capacities and 
dispositions, lest a power and inclination should for 
ever be in the root, and never rise up to fruit or 
herbage, and so be an eternal vanity, like an old 
bud or an eternal child. 

12. After this, the Pharisees being well pleased, 
not that Jesus spake so excellently, but that the 
Sadducees were confuted, came to him, asking, 
“ which was the great commandment?” and some 
other things, more out of curiosity than pious de- 
sires of satisfaction. But at last Jesus was pleased 
to ask them concerning Christ, “whose son he 
was ὃ They answered, “The Son of David:” 
but he replying, “How then doth David call him 
Lord ? (The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on 
my right hand,’ ἅς.) they had nothing to answer. 
But Jesus then gave his disciples caution against 
the pride, the hypocrisy, and the oppression of the 
scribes and Pharisees: and commended the “ poor 
widow’s” oblation of her “ two mites into the 
treasury,” it being a great love in a little print, for 
it was “all her living.” All this was spoken in 
the temple, the goodly stones of which when the 
apostles beheld with wonder, they being white and 
firm, twenty cubits in length, twelve in breadth, 
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eight in depth, as Josephus reports,’ Jesus pro- 
phesies the destruction of the place: concerning 
which prediction, when the apostles, being with 
him at the mount of Olives, asked him privately 
concerning the time and the signs of so sad event, 
he discoursed largely “of his coming to judgment 
against that city, and interweaved predictions of the 
universal judgment of all the world; of which this, 
though very sad, was but a small adumbration: 
adding precepts of watchfulness, and standing in 
preparation with hearts filled with grace, our lamps 
always shining, that, when the bridegroom shall 
come, we may be ready to enter in: which was 
intended in the parable of the five wise virgins :” 
and concluded his sermon with a narrative of his 
passion, foretelling that, within two days, he should 
be crucified. 

13. Jesus descended from the mount, and came 
to Bethany, and, turning into the house of Simon 
the leper, Mary Magdalen having been reproved 
by Judas for spending ointment upon Jesus’s feet, 
it being so unaccustomed and large a profusion, 
thought now to speak her love once more, and 
trouble nobody, and therefore she “ poured oint- 
ment on his sacred head,” believing that, being a 
pompousness of a more accustomed festivity, would 
be indulged to the expressions of her affection : 
but now all the disciples murmured, wondering at 
the prodigiousness of the woman’s religion, great 
enough to consume a province in the overflowings 
of her thankfulness and duty. But Jesus now also 
entertained the sincerity of her miraculous love, 
adding this prophecy, that “ where the gospel 
should be preached,” there also a record of this act 
should be kept, as a perpetual monument of her 
piety, and an attestation of his divinity, who could 
foretell future contingencies; christianity receiving 
the greatest argument from that, which St. Peter 
calls “the surer word of prophecy,” meaning it to 
be greater than the testimony of miracles, not 
easy to be dissembled by impure spirits, and whose 
efficacy should descend to all ages: for this pro- 
phecy shall for ever be fulfilling, and, being every 
day verified, does every day preach the divinity of 
Christ’s person and of his institution. 

14. “Two days before the passover,” the scribes 
and Pharisees called a council, to contrive crafty 
ways of destroying Jesus, they not daring to do it 
by open violence. Of which meeting when Judas 
Iscariot had notice, (for those assemblies were pub- 
lic and notorious,) he ran from Bethany, and offered 
himself to betray his master to them, if they would 
give him a considerable reward. ‘“ They agreed 
for thirty pieces of silver.” Of what value each 
piece was, is uncertain; but their own nation hath 
given a rule, that when a piece of silver is named 
in the pentateuch, it signifies a sicle; if it be named 
in the prophets, it signifies a pound; if in the other 
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writings of the Old Testament, it signifies a talent. 
This, therefore, being alleged out of the prophet 
Jeremiah by one of the evangelists,‘ it 15. probable 
the price, at which Judas sold his Lord, was thirty 
pound weight of silver; “a goodly price” for the 
Saviour of the world to be prized at by his undis- 
cerning and unworthy countrymen. 

15. The next day was “the first day of unlea- 
vened bread,” on which it was necessary “they 
should kill the passover:” therefore “Jesus sent 
Peter and John to the city to a certain man,” whom 
they should find “ carrying a pitcher of water” to 
his house; him they should follow, and there “ pre- 
pare the passover.’” They went, and found the 
man in the same circumstances, and prepared for 
Jesus and his family, who at the even came to cele- 
brate the passover. It was the house of John, sur- 
named Mark, which had always been open to this 
blessed family, where he was pleased to finish his 
last supper and the mysteriousness of the vespers of 
his passion.* 

16. When evening was come, Jesus stood with 
his disciples, and ate the paschal lamb; after which 
he “ girt himself with a towel,’ and, taking “ a 
basin, washed the feet of his disciples,” not only by 
the ceremony, but in his discourses, instructing them 
in the doctrine of humility, which the Master, by 
his so great condescension to his disciples, had made 


sacred, and imprinted the lesson in lasting charac- 


ters by making it symbolical. But Peter was un- 
willing to be washed by his Lord, until he was told 
he must renounce his part in him, unless he were 
washed; which option being given to Peter, he 
cried out, “ Not my feet only, but my hands and 
my head.” But Jesus said the ablution of the feet 
was sufficient for the purification of the whole man; 
relating to the custom of those countries, who used 
to go to supper immediately from the baths, who 
therefore were sufficiently clean, save only on their 
feet by reason of the dust contracted in their passage 
from the baths to the dining-rooms; from which 
when, by the hospitable master of the house, they 
were caused to be cleansed, they need no more ab- 
lution: and by it Jesus, passing from the letter to 
the spirit, meant, that the body of sin was washed 
in the baths of baptism; and afterwards, if we re- 
mained in the same state of purity, it was only 
necessary to purge away the filth contracted in our 
passage from the font to the altar; and then we are 
clean all over, when the baptismal state is unaltered, 
and the little adherencies of imperfection and pas- 
sions are also washed off. 

17. But, after the manducation of the paschal 
lamb, it was the custom of the nation to sit down 
to a second supper, in which they ate herbs and 
unleavened bread, the major-domo first dipping his 
morsel, and then the family; after which the father 
brake bread into pieces, and distributed a part to 
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every of the guests, and first drinking himself, gave 
to the rest the chalice filled with wine, according to 
the age and dignity of the person, adding to each 
distribution a form of benediction proper to the 
mystery, which was eucharistical and commemora- 
tive of their deliverance from Egypt. This supper 
Jesus being to celebrate, changed the forms of bene- 
diction, turned the ceremony into mystery, and gave 
his body and blood in sacrament and religious con- 
figuration; so instituting the venerable sacrament, 
which, from the time of its institution, is called the 


“ Lord’s Supper:” which rite Jesus commanded 


the apostles to perpetuate in commemoration of: 


him, their Lord, until his second coming. And this 
was the first delegation of a perpetual ministry, 
which Jesus made to his apostles, in which they 
were to be succeeded to in all the generations of 
the church. 

18. But Jesus being “ troubled in spirit,’ told 
his apostles, that “ one of them should betray him ;”’ 
which prediction he made, that they might not be 
scandalized at the sadness of objection of the pas- 
sion, but be confirmed in their belief, seeing so great 
demonstration of his wisdom and spirit of prophecy. 
The disciples were all troubled at this sad arrest, 
“ looking one on another, and doubting of whom he 
spake ;” but they “ beckoned to the beloved dis- 
ciple, leaning on Jesus’s breast, that he might ask :” 
for they, who knew their own innocency and in- 
firmity, were desirous to satisfy their curiosity, and 
to be rid of their indetermination and their fear. 
But Jesus, being asked, gave them a sign, and “a 
sop” to Judas, commanding him to “ do what he 
list speedily ;” for Jesus was extremely “ straiten- 
ed,” till he had drunk the chalice off, and accom- 
plished his mysterious and afflictive baptism. After 
“ Judas received the sop, the devil entered into 
him; and Judas went forth immediately, it being 
now night.” 

19. When he was gone out, Jesus began his 
farewell sermon, rarely mixed of sadness and joys, 
and studded with mysteries as with emeralds, dis- 
coursing “ of the glorification of God in his Son, 
and of those glories which the Father had prepared 
for him; of his sudden departure, and his migration 
to a place whither they could not come yet, but 
afterwards they should; meaning, first to death, 
and then to glory: commanding them to love one 
another; and foretelling to Peter, (who made con- 
fident protests that he would die with his Master,) 
that ‘ before the cock should crow twice, he should 
deny him thrice.’ But lest he should afflict them 
with too sad representments of his present condi- 
tion, he comforts them with the comforts of faith, 
with the intendments of his departure ‘ to prepare 
places’ in heaven ‘ for them,’ whither they might 
come by him, who is ‘ the way, the truth, and the 
life ;’ adding a promise in order to their present 
support and future felicities, that, ‘if they should 
ask of God any thing in his name, they should re- 
ceive it;’ and, upon condition they would love him, 
and keep his commandments, he would pray for the 
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Holy Ghost to come upon them, to supply his room, 
to furnish them with proportionable comforts, to 
enable them with great gifts, to ‘ lead them into all 
truth,’ and to abide with them for ever.” Then 
arming them against future persecutions, giving 
them divers holy precepts, discoursing of his emana- 
tion from the Father, and of the necessity of his 
departure, he gave them his blessing, and prayed 
for them; and then, “ having sung a hymn,” which 
was part of the great Allelujah beginning at the 
114th Psalm, ‘“ When Israel came out of Egypt,” 
and ending at the 118th inclusively, “ went forth 
with his disciples over the brook Cedron, unto the 
mount of Olives, to a village called Gethsemane, 
where there was a garden, into which he entered to 
pray together with his disciples.” 

20. But “ taking Peter, James, and John, apart 
with him about a stone’s cast”? from the rest, ‘ he 
began to be exceeding sorrowful,” and sad “ even 
unto death.” For now he saw the ingredients of 
his bitter draught pouring into the chalice, and the 
sight was full of horror and amazement; he there- 
fore “ fell on his face, and prayed, O my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” In this 
prayer he fell into so sad “ an agony,” that the 
pains, inflicted by his Father’s wrath, and made 
active by his own apprehension, were so great, that 
a “ sweat” distilled from his sacred body as great 
and conglobated “as drops of blood ;”! and God, who 
heard his prayer, but would not answer him in kind, 
sent “ an angel to comfort him” in the sadness, 
which he was pleased not to take away. But, know- 
ing that the drinking this cup was the great “ end 
of his coming into the world,” he laid aside all his 
own interests, and divested himself of the affections 
of flesh and blood, “ willing his Father’s will,” 
and because his Father commanded, he, in defiance 
of sense and passion, was desirous to suffer all our 
pains. But as, when two seas meet, the billows 
contest in ungentle embraces, and make violent 
noises, till, having wearied themselves into smaller 
waves and disunited drops, they run quietly into 
one stream: so did the spirit and nature of Jesus 
assault each other with disagreeing interests and 
distinguishing disputations, till the earnestness of 
the contention was diminished by the demonstra- 
tions of the Spirit, and the prevailings of grace, 
which the sooner got the victory, because they were 
not to contest with an unsanctified or a rebellious 
nature, but a body of affections which had no 
strong desires, but of its own preservation: and 
therefore “ Jesus went thrice,” and prayed the same 
prayer, that, “if it were possible, the cup might 
pass from him,’ and thrice made an act of resigna- 
tion, and in the intervals “ came and found his apos- 
tles asleep,” gently chiding their incuriousness, and 
warning them to “ watch and pray, that they enter 
not into temptation ;” till the time that the traitor 
“ came with a multitude, armed with swords and 
staves, from the priests and elders of the people,” to 
apprehend him. 

21. Judas gave them the opportunity of “ the 
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night ;” that was all the advantage they had by him, 
because they durst not seize him by day for fear of 
the people; and he signified the person of his 
Master to the soldiers by “a kiss,” and an address 
of seeming civility. But when they came towards 
him, “Jesus said, Whom seek ye? They said, 
Jesus of Nazareth. He said, I am he.” But there 
was a divinity upon him, that they could not seize 
him at first: but asa wave climbing of a rock is 
beaten back and scattered into members, till, falling 
down, it creeps with gentle waftings, and kisses the 
feet of the stony mountain, and so encircles it: so 
the soldiers, coming at first with a rude attempt, 
were twice repelled by the glory of his person, till 
they, falling at his feet, were at last admitted to the 
seizure of his body, having, by those involuntary 
prostrations, confessed his power greater than theirs, 
and that the lustre and influence of a God are greater 
than the violences and rudenesses of soldiers.™ 
And still they, like weak eyes, durst not behold the 
glory of this sun, till a cloud, like a dark veil, did 
interrupt the emissions of his glories; they could 
not seize upon him, till they had thrown a veil upon 
his holy face: which, although it was a custom of 
the Easterlings, and of the Roman empire gener- 
ally ;" yet in this case was violence and necessity, 
because a certain impetuosity, and vigorousness of 
spirit, and divinity, issuing from his holy face, made 
them to take sanctuary in darkness, and to throw a 
veil over him in that dead time of a sad and dismal 
night. But Peter, a stout Galilean,° bold and 
zealous, attempted a rescue, and “ smote a servant 
of the high priest, and cut off his ear ;’’ but Jesus 
rebuked the intemperance of his passion, and com- 
manded him to “ put up his sword,” saying, “ All 
they that strike with the sword shall perish with 
the sword ;” so putting a bridle upon the illegal in- 
flictions and expresses of anger or revenge from an 
incompetent authority. But “Jesus touched Mal- 
chus’s ear, and cured it.”’ 

22. When Jesus had yielded himself into their 
power, and was now “led away by the chief priests, 
captains of the temple, elders of the people, and 
soldiers,” who all came in combination and cove- 
nant to surprise him, “his disciples fled ;᾽ and John, 
the evangelist, who, with grief and an overrunning 
fancy, had forgot to lay aside his upper garment, 
which in festivals they are used to put on, began to 
make escape, but, being arrested by his linen upon 
his bare body, was forced to leave that behind him, 
that himself might escape his Master’s danger: for 
now was verified the prophetical saying, “I will 
smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scat- 
tered. But Peter followed afar off;” and the great- 
ness of John’s love, when he had mastered the first 
inconsiderations of his fear, made him to return a 
while after into the high priest’s hall. 

25. Jesus was “ first led to Annas,’ who was the 
prince of the sanhedrim, and had cognizance: of 
prophets and public doctrines; who therefore “ in- 
quired of Jesus concerning his disciples and his 
discipline :” but he answered, that his doctrine had 
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been public or popular, that he never taught in 
conventicles; and therefore referred him to the tes- 
timony of all the people. For which free answer, 
“a servant standing by smote him on the face;” 
and Jesus meekly asked him what evil he had done. 
But Annas, without the seventy assessors, could 
judge nothing, and therefore “ sent him bound to 
Caiaphas, who was high priest that year,” president 
of the rites of the temple, as the other high priest 
was of the great council. Thither Peter came, and 
had admission by the means of another disciple, 
supposed to be John, who, having sold his pos- 
sessions in Galilee to Caiaphas, came and dwelt near 
mount Sion, but was, by intervention of that bar- 
gain, made “known to the high priest,’ and 
“brought Peter into the house:”’ where, when 
Peter was challenged three times by the servants to 
be a Galilean, and of Jesus’s family, he “ denied’’ 
and “ forswore”’ it; till “ Jesus, looking back,” re- 
minded him of his prediction, and the foulness of 
the crime, “ and the cock crew;’ for it was now the 
second cock-crowing after ten of the clock in the 
fourth watch. ‘And Peter went out, and wept bit- 
terly,” that he might cleanse his soul, washing off 
the foul stains he had contracted in his shameful 
perjury and denying of his Lord. And it is re- 
ported of the same holy person,P that ever after, 
when he heard the cock crow, he wept, remembering 
the old instrument of his conversion, and his own 
unworthiness, for which he never ceased to do 
actions of sorrow and sharp repentance. 

24. Onthe morning the council was to assemble ; 
and whilst Jesus was detained in expectation of it, 
the servants ‘mocked him,” and did all actions of 
affront and ignoble despite to his sacred head: and 
because the question was, whether he were a pro- 
phet, “ they covered his eyes, and smote him” in 
derision, calling on him to “ prophesy who smote 
him.” But “in the morning, when the high priests 
and rulers of the people were assembled, they sought 
false witness against Jesus, but found none” to pur- 
pose; they railed boldly, and could prove nothing ; 
they accused vehemently, and the allegations were 
of such things as were no crimes; and the greatest 
article, which the united diligence of all their malice 
could pretend, was, that “he said he would destroy 
the temple, and in three days build it up again.” 
But Jesus neither answered this, nor any other of 
their vainer allegations; for the witnesses destroyed 
each other’s testimony by their disagreeing; till at 
last Caiaphas, who, to verify his prophecy, and to 
satisfy his ambition, and to bait his envy, was fu- 
riously determined Jesus should die, “adjures him 
by the living God to say, whether he were the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” Jesus knew 
his design to be an inquisition of death, not of piety 
or curiosity; yet, because “his hour was now come,” 
openly affirmed it, without any expedient to elude 
the high priest’s malice, or to decline the question. 

25. When Caiaphas heard the saying, he accused 
Jesus of “blasphemy,” and pretended an apprehen- 
sion so tragical, that he over-acted his wonder, and 
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feigned detestation; for “he rent his garments,” 
(which was the interjection of the country, and 
custom of the nation, but forbidden to the high 
priest,) and called presently to sentence: and, as it 
was agreed beforehand, “ they all condemned him as 
guilty of death,” and, as far as they had power, in- 
flicted it; for they “beat him with their fists, smote 
him with the palms of their hands, spit upon him,’ 
and abused him beyond the license of enraged 
tyrants. When Judas heard that they had passed 
the final and decretory sentence of death upon his 
Lord, he, who thought not it would have gone so 
far, ‘repented him” to have been the instrument of 
so damnable a machination, and came and “ brought 
the silver,’ which they gave him for hire, “ threw 
it in amongst them, and said, I have sinned in be- 
traying the innocent blood.” But they, incurious of 
those hell-torments Judas felt within him, because 
their own fires burnt not yet, dismissed him, and, 
upon consultation, bought with the money “a field 
to bury strangers in.” And “ Judas went and 
hanged himself:” and the judgment was made more 
notorious and eminent by an unusual accident at 
such deaths, for he so swelled, that ‘he burst, and 
his bowels gushed out.” But the Greek scholiast, 
and some others,4 report out of Papias, St. John’s 
scholar, that Judas fell from the fig-tree on which 
he hanged, before he was quite dead, and survived 
his attempt some while, being so sad a spectacle of 
deformity, and pain, and a prodigious tumour, that 
his plague was deplorable, and highly miserable, 
till at last he burst in the very substance of his 
trunk, as being extended beyond the possibilities 
and capacities of nature. 

26. But the high priests had given Jesus over to 
the secular power, and carried him to Pilate, to be 
put to death by his sentence and military power; 
but coming thither, they “ would not enter into the 
judgment-hall” because of the feast; but Pilate met 
them, and, willing to decline the business, bade them 
“judge him according to their own law.” They 
replied, “ It was not lawful to put any man to death,” 
meaning, during the seven days of unleavened bread 
(as appears in the instance of Herod, who detained 
Peter in prison, intending, after Easter, to bring him 
out to the people). And their malice was restless, 
till the sentence they had passed were put into ex- 
ecution. Others thinking,’ that all the right of in- 
flicting capital punishments was taken from the 
nation by the Romans; and Josephus writes,’ that 
when Ananias, their high priest, had, by a council 
of the Jews, condemned St. James, the brother of 
our Lord, and put him to death, without the consent 
of the Roman president, he was deprived of his 
priesthood. But because Pilate, who, either by 
common right, or at that time, was the judge of 
capital inflictions, was averse from intermeddling in 
the condemnation of an innocent person, they at- 
tempted him with excellent craft; for, knowing that 
Pilate was a great servant of the Roman greatness, 
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and a hater of the sect of the Galileans, the high 
priest accused Jesus, that he was of that sect, that 
he “denied paying tribute to Cesar,’ that he 
“called himself king.” Concerning which, when 
Pilate interrogated Jesus, he answered, that “his 
kingdom was not of this world ;’’ and Pilate, think- 
ing he had nothing to do with the other, came 
forth again, and gave testimony, that “he found 
nothing worthy of death in Jesus.” But hearing 
that he was “a Galilean,” and of “ Herod’s jurisdic- 
tion, Pilate sent him to Herod, who was at Jerusa- 
lem’ at the feast. “ And Herod was glad, because he 
had heard much of him,” and, since his return from 
Rome, “had desired to see him,” but could not, by 
reason of his own avocations, and the ambulatory life 
of Christ; and now “he hoped to seea miracle done 
by him,” of whom he had heard so many. But the 
event of this was, that Jesus did there no miracle; 
“ Herod’s soldiers set him at nought, and mocked 
him. And that day Herod was reconciled to Pilate.” 
And “ Jesus was sent back,” arrayed in a white 
and splendid garment:' which though possibly it 
might be intended for derision, yet was a symbol of 
innocence, condemned persons usually being array- 
ed in black. And when Pilate had again ex- 
amined him, “ Jesus, meek as a lamb, and as a 
sheep before the shearers, opened not his mouth; 
insomuch that Pilate wondered,’ perceiving the 
greatest innocence of the man, by not offering to 
excuse or lessen any thing: for, though “ Pilate had 
power to release him, or crucify him,” yet his con- 
tempt of death was in just proportion to his inno- 
cence; which also Pilate concealed not, but pub- 
lished Jesus’s innocence, by Herod’s and his own 
sentence; to the great regret of the rulers, who, 
like ravening wolves, thirsted for a draught of blood, 
and to devour the morning prey. 

27. But Pilate hoped to prevail upon the rulers, 
by making it a favour from them to Jesus, and an 
indulgence from him to the nation, to set him free : 
for, oftentimes, even malice itself is driven out by 
the devil of self-love ; and, so we may be acknow- 
ledged the authors of a safety, we are content to 
rescue a man even from our own selves. Pilate, 
therefore, offered, that, according to the “custom” 
of the nation, Jesus should be “ released” for the 
honour of the present festival, and as a donative to 
the people. But the spirit of malice was here the 
more prevalent, and they desired, that ‘“ Barabbas, 
a murderer, a thief, and a seditious person,” should 
be exchanged for him. Then Pilate, casting about 
all ways to acquit Jesus of punishment, and him- 
self of guilt, offered to “scourge him, and let him 
go,” hoping that a lesser draught of blood might 
stop the furies and rabidness of their passion, with- 
out their bursting with a river of his best and vital 
liquor. But these leeches would not so let go; 
“they cry out, Crucify him ;” and to engage him 
finally, they told him, “if he did let this man go, 
he was no friend to Cesar.” 
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28. But Pilate called for “water and washed his 
hands,’ to demonstrate his own unwillingness, and 
to reject and transmit the guilt upon them, who took 
it on them as greedily as they sucked the blood ; 
‘they cried out, His blood be on us and our chil- 
dren.” As Pilate was going to give sentence, “ his 
wife, being troubled in her dreams, sent,” with the 
earnestness and passion of a woman, that he should 
“have nothing to do with that just person:” but 
he was engaged: Caesar and Jesus, God and the 
king, did seem to have different interests; or, at 
least, he was threatened into that opinion; and 
Pilate, though he was satisfied it was but calumny 
and malice, yet he was loath to venture upon his 
answer at Rome, in case the high priest should 
have accused him. For no man knows whether 
the interest or the mistake of his judge may cast 
the sentence; and whoever is accused strongly, is 
never thought entirely innocent. And, therefore, 
not only against the Divine laws, but against the 
Roman too, he condemned an innocent person, upon 
objections notoriously malicious; he adjudged him 
to a death, which was only due to public thieves 
and homicides, (crimes with which he was not 
charged,) upon a pretence of blasphemy, of which 
he stood accused, but not convicted, and for which, 
by the Jewish law, he should have been stoned, if 
found guilty. And this he did put into present ex- 
ecution, against the Tiberian law, which, about twelve 
years before, decreed in favour of condemned per- 
sons, that, after sentence, execution should be de- 
ferred ten days." 

29, And now was the holy Lamb to bleed. First, 
therefore, Pilate’s soldiers “ array him in a kingly 
robe, put a reed in his hand” for a sceptre, “ plait 
a crown of thorns, and put it on his head; they 
bow the knee, and mock him; they smite him” 
with his fantastic sceptre, and, instead of tribute, 
pay him with “blows and spittings upon his holy 
head:” and, when they had emptied the whole 
stock of poisonous contempt, “ they divest him of 
the robes” of mockery, “ and put on him his own;” 
they tead him to a pillar, and bind him fast, and 
scourge him” with whips, a punishment that slaves 
only did use to suffer, (free persons being, in cer- 
tain cases, beaten with rods and clubs,) that they 
might add a new scorn to his afflictions, and make 
his sorrows, like their own guilt, vast and moun- 
tainous. After which, Barabbas being “ set free, 
Pilate delivered Jesus to be crucified.” 

30. The soldiers, therefore, having framed a 
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“cross,” sad and heavy, laid it upon Jesus’s 
shoulders, (who, like Isaac, bore the wood with 
which he was to ke sacrificed himself,) and they 
drove him out to “ crucifixion,’ who was scarce 
able to stand under that load. It is generally sup- 
posed that Jesus bore the whole tree, that is, both 
the parts of his cross; but to him that considers it, 
it will seem impossible; and, therefore, it is more 
likely, and agreeable to the old manner of crucify- 
ing malefactors, that Jesus only carried the cross 
part ;¥ the body of it being upon the place either 
already fixed, or prepared for its station. Even 
that lesser part was grievous and intolerable to his 
tender, virginal, and weakened body ; and when he 
fainted, “ they compel Simon, a Cyrenian,” to help 
him. “A great” and a mixed “ multitude followed 
Jesus to Golgotha,” the charnel house of the city, 
and the place of execution. But the “ women 
wept” with bitter exclamations, and their sadness was 
increased by the sad prediction Jesus then made of 
their future misery, saying, “ Ye daughters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves 
and for your children; for the time shall come that 
men shall say, Blessed are the barren that never 
bare, and the paps that never gave suck; for they 
shall call on the hills to cover them, and on the 
mountains to fall upon them,” that, by a sudden 
ruin, they may escape the lingering calamities of 
famine and fear, and the horror of a thousand 
deaths. 

31. “ When Jesus was come to Golgotha,”’? a 
place in the mount Calvary, (where, according to 
the tradition of the ancients, Adam was _ buried, 
and where Abraham made an altar, for the sacrifice 
of his son,») by the piety of his disciples, and, it 
is probable, of those good women, which did use 
to minister to him, there was provided “ wine 
mingled with myrrh,” which, among the Levantines, 
is an excellent and pleasant mixture, and such as 
the piety and indulgence of the nations used to ad- 
minister to condemned persons.© But Jesus, who, 
by voluntary susception, did choose to suffer our 
pains, refused that refreshment, which the piety of 
the women presented to him. The soldiers, having 
stripped him, nailed him to the cross with four 
nails,¢ and “ divided his mantle into four parts,” 
giving “ to each soldier a part;” but for “ his coat,” 
because it would be spoiled if parted, “it being” 
weaved “ without seam, they cast lots for it.” 

32. Now Pilate had caused “ a title,” containing 
the cause of his death, to be “ superscribed” on a 
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table, “in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; the Hebrew 
being first, the Greek next, and the Latin nearest 
to the holy body; but all written after the Jewish 
manner, from the right hand to the left; for so the 
title is shown in the church of Santa Croce, in 
Rome, the Latin letters being to be read as if it 
were Hebrew; the reason of which I could never 
find sufficiently discovered, unless it were to make it 
more legible to the Jews, who, by conversing with 
the Romans, began to understand a little Latin. 
The title was, “ JESUS OF NAZARETH, KING 
OF THE JEWS:” but the Pharisees would have it 
altered, and “ that he said he was king of the Jews.” 
But Pilate, out of wilfulness, or to do despite to the 
nation, or in honour to Jesus whom he knew to be 
a “ just person,” or being overruled by Divine pro- 
vidence, refused to alter it.© ‘ And there were 
crucified with Jesus two thieves, Jesus being in the 
midst,’ according to the prophecy, “ He was 
reckoned with the transgressors.” Then Jesus 
prayed for his persecutors ; “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” But while 
Jesus was full of pain and charity, and was praying 
and dying for his enemies, “ the rulers” of the 
Jews “ mocked him,” upbraiding him with the 
good works he did, and the expresses of his power, 
“ saying, He saved others, himself he cannot save ;” 
others saying, “ Let him come down from the cross, 
if he be the King of the Jews, and we will believe 
in him:” and others, according as their malice was 
determined, by fancy and occasion, added weight 
and scorn to his pains; and of the two malefactors 
that were crucified with him, “ one reviled him, 
saying, If thou be the Christ, save thyself and us.” 
And thus far the devil prevailed, undoing himself in 
riddle, provoking men to do despite to Christ, and 
to heighten his passion out of hatred to him; and 
yet doing and promoting that, which was the ruin 
of all his own kingdom and potent mischiefs: like 
the Jew, who, in indignation against Mercury, threw 
stones at his image, and yet was by his superior 
judged idolatrous, that being the manner of doing 
honour to the idol among the gentiles.£ But then 
Christ, who had, upon the cross, prayed for his 
enemies, and was heard of God in all that he desired, 
felt now the beginnings of success. For the other 
thief, whom the present pains and circumstances of 
Jesus’s passion had softened and made believing, 
“reproved”’ his fellow for “ not fearing God,” con- 
fessed that this death happened “ to them deservedly, 
but to Jesus causelessly :” and then prayed to Jesus, 
‘“ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.” Which combination of pious acts and 
miraculous conversion, Jesus entertained with a 
speedy promise of a very great felicity, promising, 
that upon “ that very day he should be with him 
in paradise.” | 

33. “ Now, there were standing by the cross the 
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mother of Jesus, and her sister, and Mary Magda- 
len, and John.”’ And Jesus, being upon his death- 
bed, although he had no temporal estate to bestow, 
yet he would make provision for his mother, who 
being a widow, and now childless, was likely to be 
exposed to necessity and want; and, therefore, he 
did arrogate John, the beloved disciple, into Mary’s 
kindred, making him to be her adopted son and her 
to be his mother, by fiction of law : “ Woman, be- 
hold thy son;” and, “ Man, behold thy mother. 
And from that time forward John took her home 
to his own house,” which he had near mount Sion, 
after he had sold his inheritance in Galilee to the 
high priest. 

34. While these things were doing, the whole 
frame of snature seemed to be dissolved, and out of 
order, while their Lord and Creator suffered. For 
“the sun was so darkened” that the stars appeared ; 
and the eclipse was prodigious in the manner as 
well as in degree, because the moon was not then in 
conjunction, but full: and it was noted by Phlegon, 
the freed man of the emperor Hadrian, by Lu- 
cian out of the acts of the Gauls, and Dionysius, 
while he was yet a heathen, excellent scholars all, 
great historians and philosophers; who also noted 
the day of the week, and hour of the day, agree- 
ing with the circumstances of the cross.§ For the 
sun hid his head from beholding such a prodigy of 
sin and sadness, and provided a veil for the naked- 
ness of Jesus, that the women might be present, 
and himself die, with modesty. 

35. The eclipse and the passion began “ at the 
sixth hour,’ and endured “ till the ninth,” about 
which time Jesus, being tormented with the unsuffer- 
able load of his Father’s wrath, due for our sins, 
and wearied with pains and heaviness, “ cried out, 
My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
and, as it is thought, repeated the whole two and 
twentieth psalm, which is an admirable narrative of 
the passion, full of prayer and sadness, and descrip- 
tion of his pains at first, and of eucharist, and joy, 
and prophecy at the last. But these first words, 
which it is certain and recorded that he spake, were 
in a language of itself, or else, by reason of dis- 
tance, not understood, for they thought he had 
“ called for Elias,” to take him down from the cross. 
Then Jesus, being in the agonies of a high fever, 
“‘ said, I thirst. And one ran, and filled a sponge 
with vinegar, wrapping it with hyssop, and put it 
on a reed,” that he might drink. The vinegar and 
the sponge were, in executions of condemned per- 
sons, set to stop the too violent issues of blood, and 
to prolong the death; but were exhibited to him 
in scorn, “ mingled with gall,” to make the mixture 
more horrid and ungentle. But “ Jesus tasted it” 
only, and “ refused the draught.’ And now, know- 
ing that the prophecies were fulfilled, his Father’s 
wrath appeased, and his torments satisfactory, he 
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said, “ It is finished, and crying with a loud voice, 
Father into thy hands I commend my spirit, he 
bowed his head, and yielded up his spirit” into the 
hands of God, and died, hastening to his Father’s 
glories. Thus did this glorious Sun set in a sad 
and clouded west, running speedily to shine in the 
other world. 

36. Then “was the veil of the temple,” which 
separated the secret Mosaic rites from the eyes of 
the people, “ rent in the midst, from the top to. the 
bottom; and the angels, presidents of the temple, 
called to each other to depart from their seats ;! 
and so great “an earthquake” happened, that “the 
rocks did rend,’ the mountains trembled, “ the 
graves opened, and the bodies of dead persons arose, 
walking,” from their cemeteries, “to the holy city, 
and appeared unto many :” and so great apprehen- 
sions and amazements happened to them all that 
stood by, that they ‘“ departed, smiting their breasts 
with sorrow and fear: and “ the centurion,” that 
ministered at the execution, “ said, Certainly this 
was the Son of God; and he became a disciple, 
renouncing his military employment, and died a 
martyr.« 

37. But because the next day was the “ Jews’ 
sabbath,” and a paschal festival besides, the Jews 
hastened that the bodies should be taken from the 
cross ; and, therefore, sent to Pilate to hasten their 
death by “ breaking their legs,! that,” before sun- 
set," “they might be taken away,” according to 
the commandment, and “be buried. The soldiers, 
therefore, came, and brake the legs of the two 
thieves; but espying,” and wondering, “that Jesus 
was already dead, they brake not his legs; for 
the scripture foretold, that a bone of him should 
not be broken: but asoldier, with his lance, pierced 
his side, and immediately there streamed out” two 
rivulets of “ water and blood.” But the holy 
Virgin-mother, (whose soul, during this whole 
passion, “ was pierced with a sword,” and sharper 
sorrows, though she was supported by the comforts 
of faith, and those holy predictions of his resurrec- 
tion and future glories, which Mary had laid up in 
store, against this great day of expense,) now that 
she saw her holy Son had suffered all that our ne- 
cessities, and their malice, could require or inflict, 
caused certain ministers, with whom she joined, to 
take her dead Son from the cross; whose body 
when she once got free from the nails, she kissed, 
and embraced with entertainments of the nearest 
vicinity, that could be expressed by a person that 
was holy and sad, and a mother weeping for her 
dead. Son. 

38. But she was highly satisfied with her own 
meditations, that now that great mystery, deter- 
mined, by Divine predestination, before the begin- 
ning of all ages, was fulfilled in her Son; and the 
passion, that must needs be, was accomplished: ἢ 
she, therefore, first bathes his cold body with her 
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warm tears, and makes clean the surface of the 
wounds, and, delivering a winding napkin to Joseph 
of Arimathza, gave to him in charge to enwrap the 
body, and embalm it, to compose it to the grave, and 
to do it all the rites of funeral, having first exhorted 
him to a public confession of what he was privately, 
till now: and he obeyed the counsel of so excellent 
a person, and ventured upon the displeasure of the 
Jewish rulers, and “ went confidently to Pilate, and 
begged the body of Jesus.’ And “ Pilate gave 
him” the power of it. 

39. “ Joseph, therefore, takes the body, binds 
his face with a napkin,” washes the body, anoints 
it with ointment, enwraps it in a composition of 
“myrrh and aloes, and puts it into a new tomb, 
which he, for himself, had hewn out of a rock” (it 
not being lawful, among the Jews, to inter a con- 
demned person in the common cemeteries) : for all 
these circumstances were in “ the Jews’ manner of 
burying.” But when the sun was set, “the chief 
priests and Pharisees went to Pilate, telling him 
that Jesus, whilst he was living, foretold his own 
resurrection upon the third day: and, lest his dis- 
ciples should come and steal the body, and say he 
was risen from the dead, desired that “the sepul- 
chre might be secured” against the danger of any 
such imposture. Pilate gave them leave to do their 
pleasure, even to the satisfaction of their smallest 
scruples. They, therefore, “sealed the grave, rolled 
a great stone at the mouth of it,” and, as an ancient 
tradition says,° bound it about with labels of iron, 
and “ set a watch” of soldiers, as if they had in- 
tended to have made it surer than the decrees of 
fate, or the never-failing laws of nature. 


Ad SECTION XV. 


Considerations of some preparatory Accidents before 
the Entrance of Jesus into his Passion. 


1. Hr that hath observed the story of the life of 
Jesus, cannot but see it, all the way, to be strewed 
with thorns and sharp-pointed stones; and although 
by the kisses of his feet they became precious and 
salutary, yet they procured to him sorrow and 
disease: it was “ meat and drink to him to do his 
Father’s will,’ but it was “ bread of affliction, and 
rivers of tears to drink ;”’ and for these he thirsted 
like the earth after the cool stream. For so great 
was his perfection, so exact the conformity of his 
will, so absolute the subordination of his inferior 
faculties to the infinite love of God, which sat re- 
gent in the court of his will and understanding, that, 
in this election of accidents, he never considered the 
taste but the goodness, never distinguished sweet 
from bitter, but duty and piety always prepared his 
table. And, therefore; now knowing that his time, 
determined by the Father, was nigh, he hastened 
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up to Jerusalem; “ he went before” his disciples, 
saith St. Mark, “ and they followed him trembling 
and amazed;” and yet, before that, even then when 
his brethren observed he had a design of publication 
of himself, he suffered them “ to go before him, and 
went up, as it were, in secret.” For so we are in- 
vited to martyrdom, and suffering in a christian 
cause, by so great an example: the holy Jesus is 
gone before us, and it were a holy contention, to 
strive whose zeal were forwardest in the designs of 
humiliation and self-denial; but it were also well, 
if, in doing ourselves secular advantage, and pro- 
moting our worldly interest, we should follow him, 
who was ever more distant from receiving honours 
than from receiving a painful death. Those affec- 
tions, which dwell in sadness, and are married to 
grief, and lie at the foot of the cross, and trace the 
sad steps of Jesus, have the wisdom of recollection, 
the tempers of sobriety, and are the best imitations 
of Jesus, and securities against the levity of a dis- 
persed and a vain spirit. This was intimated by 
many of the disciples of Jesus, in the days of the 
Spirit, and, when they had “ tasted of the good 
word of God, and the powers of the world to come ;” 
for then we find many ambitious of martyrdom, and 
that have laid stratagems and designs, by unusual 
deaths, to get acrown. The soul of St. Lawrence 
was so scorched with ardent desires of dying for his 
Lord, that he accounted the coals of his gridiron 
but as a julep, or the aspersion of cold water, to 
refresh his soul; they were chill as the Alpine 
snows, in respect of the heats of his diviner flames. 
And if these lesser stars shine so brightly, and burn 
so warmly, what heat of love may we suppose to 
have been in the Sun of righteousness? If they 
went fast toward the crown of martyrdom, yet we 
know that the holy Jesus went before them all: no 
wonder that “he cometh forth as a bridegroom 
from his chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant to run 
his course.” 

2. When the disciples had overtaken Jesus, he 
begins to them a sad homily upon the old text of 
suffering, which he had, well nigh for a year toge- 
ther, preached upon; but because it was an un- 
pleasing lesson, so contradictory to those interests, 
upon the hopes of which they had entertained them- 
selves, and spent all their desires, they could by no 
means understand it: for an understanding, prepos- 
sessed with a fancy, or an unhandsome principle, 
construes all other notions to the sense of the first : 
and whatsoever contradicts it, we think it an objec- 
tion, and that we are bound to answer it. But now 
that it concerned Christ to speak so plainly, that his 
disciples, by what was to happen within five or six 
days, might not be scandalized, or believe it happen- 
ed to Jesus without his knowledge and voluntary 
entertainment, he tells them of his sufferings, to be 
accomplished in this journey to Jerusalem. And 
here the disciples showed themselves to be but men, 
full of passion and indiscreet affection; and the 
bold Galilean, St. Peter, took the boldness to dehort 
his Master from so great an infelicity; and met 
with a reprehension so great, that neither the scribes, 
nor the Pharisees, nor Herod himself, ever met with 
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its parallel: Jesus called him Satan; meaning, that 
no greater contradictions can be offered to the designs 
of God and his holy Son, than to dissuade us from 
suffering. And if we understood how great are the 
advantages of a suffering condition, we should think 
all our daggers gilt, and our pavements strewed with 
roses, and our halters silken, and the rack an instru- 
ment of pleasure, and be most impatient of those 
temptations which seduce us into ease, and divorce 
us from the cross, as being opposite to our greatest 
hopes and most perfect desires. But still this hu- 
mour of St. Peter’s imperfection abides amongst us: 
he that breaks off the yoke of obedience, and unties 
the bands of discipline, and preaches a cheap reli- 
gion, and presents heaven in the midst of flowers, 
and strews carpets softer than the Asian luxury in 
the way, and sets the songs of Sion to the tunes of 
Persian and lighter airs, and offers great liberty of 
living, and bondage under affection and sins, and 
reconciles eternity with the present enjoyment, he 
shall have his schools filled with disciples; but he 
that preaches the cross and the severities of chris- 
tianity, and the strictnesses of a holy life, shall 
have the lot of his blessed Lord; he shall be 
thought ill of, and deserted. 

3. Our blessed Lord, five days before his passion, 
sent his disciples to a village to borrow an ass, that 
he might ride in triumph to Jerusalem; he had 
none of his own; but yet he, who was so dear to 
God, could not want what was to supply his needs. 
It may be, God hath laid up our portion in the re- 
positories of other men, and means to furnish us 
from their tables, to feed us from their granaries, 
and that their wardrobe shall clothe us; for it is all 
one to him to make a fish bring us money, or a crow 
to bring us meat, or the stable of our neighbour to 
furnish our needs of beasts. If he brings it to thy 
need as thou wantest it, thou hast all the good in 
the use of the creature which the owners can re- 
ceive; and the horse which is lent me in charity 
does me as much ease, and the bread which is given 
me in alms feeds me as well, as the other part of it, 
which the good man, that gave me a portion, re- 
served for his own eating, could do to him. And 
if we would give God leave to make provisions for 
us in the ways of his own choosing, and not esti- 
mate our wants by our manner of receiving, being 
contented that God, by any of his own ways, will 
minister it to us, we should find our cares eased, 
and our content increased, and our thankfulness en- 
gaged, and all our moderate desires contented, by 
the satisfaction of our needs. For if God is pleased 
to feed me by my neighbour’s charity, there is no 
other difference, but that God makes me an occasion 
of his ghostly good, as he is made the occasion of 
my temporal; and if we think it disparagement, 
we may remember, that God conveys more good to 
him by me, than to me by him: and it is a proud 
impatience to refuse or to be angry with God’s pro- 
visions, because he hath not observed my circum- 
stances and ceremonies of election. 

4. And now begins that great triumph, in which 
the holy Jesus was pleased to exalt his office, and 
to abase his person. He rode, like a poor man, 
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upon an ass, a beast of burden and the lowest value, 
and yet it was not his own; and in that equipage 
he received the acclamations due to a mighty prince, 
to the Son of the eternal King; telling us, that the 
smallness of fortune, and the rudeness of exterior 
habiliments, and a rough wall, are sometimes the 
outsides of a great glory; and that when God 
means to glorify or do honour to a person, he needs 
no help from secular advantages. He hides great 
riches in renunciation of the world, and makes great 
honour break forth from the clouds of humility ; 
and victory to arise from yielding, and the modesty 
of departing from our interest; and peace to be the 
reward of him that suffers all the hostilities of men 
and devils. For Jesus, in this great humility of 
his, gives a great probation that he was the Mes- 
sias, and the King of Sion; because no other king 
entered into those gates riding upon an ass, and 
received the honour of “ Hosannah,” in that unlike- 
lihood and contradiction of unequal circumstances. 

5. The blessed Jesus had never but two days of 
triumph in his life; the one was on his transfigur- 
ation upon mount Tabor; the other, this his riding 
into the holy city. But, that it may appear how 
little were his joys and present exterior compla- 
cencies; in the day of his transfiguration, Moses 
and Elias appeared to him, telling him what great 
things he was to suffer; and in this day of his 
riding to Jerusalem, he wet the palms with a dew 
sweeter than the moistures upon mount Hermon, 
or the drops of manna; for, to allay the little warmth 
of a springing joy he let’down a shower of tears, 
weeping over undone Jerusalem in the day of his 
triumph, leaving it disputable whether he felt more 
joy or sorrow in the acts of love; for he triumphed 
to consider that the redemption of the world was 
so near, and wept bitterly that men would not be 
redeemed; his joy was great, to consider that him- 
self was to suffer so great sadness for our good; 
and his sorrow was very great, to consider that we 
would not entertain that good, that he brought and 
laid before us by his passion. He was in figure, 
as his servant, St. Paphnutius, was afterwards in 
letter and true story, “ crucified upon palms :” which, 
indeed, was the emblem of a victory;* but yet 
such as had leaves sharp, poignant, and vexatious. 
However, he entered into Jerusalem dressed in 
gaieties, which yet he placed under his feet; but 
with such pomps and solemnities, each family, ac- 
cording to its proportion, was accustomed to bring 
the paschal lamb to be slain for the passover; 
and it was not an indecent ceremony, that “ the 
Lamb slain from the beginning of the world” should 
be brought to his slaughter with the acknowledg- 
ments of a religious solemnity ; because now that 
real good was to be exhibited to the world, which 
those little paschal lambs did but signify and repre- 
sent in shadow: and that was the true cause of all 
the little joy he had. 

6. And if we consider what followed, it might 
seem also to be a design to heighten the dolorous- 
ness of his passion; for to descend from the greatest 
of worldly honours, from the adoration of a God, 
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and the acclamations to a king, to the death of a 
slave, and the torments of a cross, and the disho- 
nours of a condemned criminal, were so great stoop- 
ings and vast changes, that they gave height, and 
sense, and excellency to each other. This, then, 
seemed an excellent glory: but, indeed, was but an 
art and instrument of grief; for such is the nature 
of all our felicities, they end in sadness, and in- 
crease the sting of sorrows, and add moment to 
them, and cause impatience and uncomfortable re- 
membrances; but the griefs of a christian, whether 
they be instances of repentance, or parts of perse- 
cution, or exercises of patience, end in joy and 
endless comfort. Thus, Jesus, like a rainbow, half 
made of the glories of light, and half of the moisture 
of a cloud; half triumph, and half sorrow; en- 
tered into that town where he had done much good 
to others, and to himself received nothing but af- 
fronts; yet his tenderness increased upon him; and 
that very journey, which was Christ’s last solemn 
visit for their recovery, he doubled all the instru- 
ments of his mercy and their conversion. He rode 
in triumph; the children sang hosannah to him; he 
cured many diseased persons; he wept for them, 
and pitied them, and sighed out the intimations of a 
prayer, and did penance for their ingratitude, and 
staid all day there, looking about him towards even- 
ing; and no man would invite him home, but he 
was forced to go to Bethany, where he was sure of 
a hospitable entertainment. I think no christian 
that reads this, but will be full of indignation at 
the whole city; who, for malice or for fear, would 
not, or durst not, receive their Saviour into their 
houses; and yet we do worse; for now that he is 
become our Lord, with mightier demonstrations of 
his eternal power, we suffer him to look round 
about upon us for months and years together, and 
possibly never entertain him, till our house is ready 
to rush upon our heads, and we are going to un- 
usual and stranger habitations. And yet, in the 
midst of a populous and mutinous city, this great 
King had some good subjects; persons that threw 
away their own garments, and laid them at the feet 
of our Lord; that being divested of their own, 
they might be re-invested with a robe of his right- 
eousness, wearing that till it were changed into a 
stole of glory; the very ceremony of their recep- 
tion of the Lord became symbolical to them, and 
expressive of all our duties. 

7. But I consider that the blessed Jesus had af- 
fections no less than infinite, towards all mankind; 
and he who wept upon Jerusalem, who had done so 
great despite to him, and within five days were to 
fill up the measure of their iniquities, and do an 
act, which all ages of the world could never repeat 
in the same instance, did also, in the number of his 
tears, reckon our sins, as sad considerations and in- 
centives of his sorrow. And it would well become 
us to consider what great evil we do, when our 
actions are such as for which our blessed Lord did 
weep. He who was seated in the bosom of felicity, 
yet he moistened his fresh laurels upon the day of 
his triumph with tears of love and bitter allay. His 
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day of triumph was a day of sorrow; and if we 
would weep for our sins, that instance of sorrow 
would be a day of triumph and jubilee. 

8. From hence the holy Jesus went to Bethany, 
where he had another manner of reception than at 
the holy city. There he supped; for his goodly 
day of triumph had been with him a fasting-day. 
And Mary Magdalen, who had spent one box of 
nard pistic upon our Lord’s feet, as a sacrifice of 
eucharist for her conversion, now bestowed another, 
in thankfulness for the restitution of her brother 
Lazarus to life, and consigned her Lord unto his 
burial. And here she met with an evil interpreter. 
Judas, an apostle, one of the Lord’s own family, 
pretended it had been a better religion to have given 
it to the poor; but it was malice, and the spirit 
either of envy or avarice in him that passed that 
sentence ; for he that sees a pious action well done, 
and seeks to undervalue it by telling how it might 
have been better, reproves nothing but his own 
spirit. For aman may do very well, and God would 
accept it; though to say he might have done better, 
is to say only, that action was not the most perfect 
and absolute in its kind: but to be angry at a re- 
ligious person, and without any other pretence but 
that he might have done better, is spiritual envy ; 
for a pious person would have nourished up that 
infant action by love and praise, till it had grown 
to the most perfect and intelligent piety. But the 
event of that man gave the interpretation of his 
present purpose; and at the best it could be no 
other than a rash judgment of the action and in- 
tention of a religious, thankful, and holy person. 
But she found her Lord, who was her beneficiary in 
this, become her patron and her advocate. And 
hereafter, when we shall find the devil, the great 
accuser of God’s saints, object against the piety and 
religion of holy persons; a cup of cold water shall 
be accepted unto reward, and a good intention 
heightened to the value of an exterior expression, 
and a piece of gum to the quality of a holocaust ; 
and an action, done with great zeal and an intense 
love, be acquitted from all its adherent imperfections ; 
Christ receiving them into himself, and being like 
the altar of incense, hallowing the very smoke, and 
raising it into a flame, and entertaining it into 
the embraces of the firmament and the bosom of 
heaven. Christ himself, who is the judge of our 
actions, is also the entertainer and object of our 
charity and duty, and the advocate of our persons. 

9. Judas, who declaimed against the woman, 
made tacit reflections upon his Lord for suffering it: 
and, indeed, every obloquy against any of Christ’s 
servants, is looked on as an arrow shot into the 
heart of Christ himself. And now, a persecution 
being begun against the Lord within his own 
family, another was raised against him from without. 
For the chief priests “ took crafty counsel against 
Jesus,” and called a consistory, to contrive “ how 
they might destroy him :” and here was the greatest 
representment of the goodness of God and the in- 
gratitude of man, that could be practised or under- 
stood. How often had Jesus poured forth tears for 
them! How many sleepless nights had he awaked, 
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to do them advantage! How many days had he 
spent in homilies, and admirable visitations of mercy 
and charity; in casting out devils, in curing their 
sick, in correcting their delinquencies, in reducing 
them to the ways of security and peace; and, that 
we may use the greatest expression in the world, 
that is, his own, “in gathering them as a hen gather- 
eth her chickens under her wings,” to give them 
strength, and warmth, and life, and ghostly nourish- 
ment! And the chief priests, together with their 
faction, use all arts, and watch all opportunities to 
get Christ; not that they might possess him, but to 
destroy him; little considering that they extinguish 
their own eyes, and destroy that spring of life, which 
was intended to them for a blissful immortality. 

10. And here it was that the devil showed his 
promptness, to furnish every evil-intended person 
with apt instruments, to act the very worst of his 
intentions. The devil knew their purposes, and the 
aptness and proclivity of Judas; and, by bringing 
these together, he served their present design, and 
his own great intendment. The devil never fails 
to promote every evil purpose; and, except where 
God’s restraining grace does intervene and interrupt 
the opportunity, by interposition of different and 
cross accidents to serve other ends of Providence, 
no man easily is fond of wickedness, but he shall 
receive enough to ruin him. Indeed, Nero and 
Julian, both witty men and powerful, desired to have 
been magicians, and could not: and although, pos- 
sibly, the devil would have corresponded with them, 
who yet were already his own, in all degrees of 
security; yet God permitted not that, lest they 
might have understood new ways of doing despite 
to martyrs and afflicted christians. And it concerns 
us not to tempt God, or invite a forward enemy; for 
as we are sure the devil is ready to promote all 
vicious desires, and bring them out to execution; so 
we are not sure, that God will not permit him : and 
he that desires to be undone, and cares not to be 
prevented by God’s restraining grace, shall find his 
ruin in the folly of his own desires, and become 
wretched by his own election. Judas, hearing of 
this congregation of the priests, went and offered to 
betray his Lord, and made a covenant, the price of 
which was “ thirty pieces of silver ;” and he returned. 

11. It is not intimated in the history of the life 
of Jesus, that Judas had any malice against the 
person of Christ; for when, afterwards, he saw the 
matter was to end in the death of his Lord, he re- 
pented: but a base and unworthy spirit of covetous- 
ness possessed him; and the relics of indignation, 
for missing the price of the ointment which the holy 
Magdalen had poured upon his feet, burnt in his 
bowels, with a secret, dark, melancholic fire, and 
made an eruption into an act, which all ages of the 
world could never parallel. They appointed him 
for hire thirty pieces, and some say, that every piece 
did in value equal ten ordinary current deniers ; 
and so Judas was satisfied, by receiving the worth 
of the three hundred pence, at which he valued the 
nard pistic. But hereafter, let no christian be 
ashamed to be despised and undervalued; for he 
will hardly meet so great reproach, as to have so 
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disproportioned a price set upon his life, as was upon 
the holy Jesus. St. Mary Magdalen thought it not 
good enough to anneal his sacred feet; Judas 
thought it a sufficient price for his head: for cove- 
tousness aims at base and low purchases, whilst 
holy love is great and comprehensive as the bosom 
of heaven, and aims at nothing that is less than in- 
finite. The love of God is a holy fountain, limpid 
and pure, sweet and salutary, lasting and eternal: 
the love of money is a vertiginous pool, sucking all 
into it to destroy it; it is troubled and uneven, giddy 
and unsafe, serving no end but its own, and that, 
also, in a restless and uneasy motion. The love of 
God spends itself upon him, to receive again the 
reflections of grace and benediction: the love of 
money spends all its desires upon itself, to purchase 
nothing but unsatisfying instruments of exchange, 
or supernumerary provisions, and ends in dissatis- 
faction, and emptiness of spirit, and a bitter curse. 
St. Mary Magdalen was defended by her Lord 
against calumny, and rewarded with an honourable 
mention to all ages of the ,church: besides the 
*unction from above,’ which she shortly after re- 
ceived, to consign her to crowns and sceptres: but 
Judas was described in the Scripture, the book of 
life, with the black character of death; he was dis- 
graced to eternal ages, and presently after acted his 
own tragedy with a sad and ignoble death. 

12. Now, all things being fitted, our blessed Lord 
sends two disciples to prepare the passover, that he 
might fulfil the law of Moses, and pass from thence 
to institutions evangelical, and then fulfil his suffer- 
ings. Christ gave them a sign to guide them to 
the house, “ a man bearing a pitcher of water :” 
by which some, that delight in mystical significa- 
tions, say was typified the sacrament of baptism : 
meaning, that although, by occasion of the paschal 
solemnity, the holy eucharist was first instituted, yet 
it was afterwards to be applied to practice according 
to the sense of this accident: only baptized persons 
were apt suscipients of the other more perfective 
rite, as the taking nutriment supposes persons born 
into the world, and within the common conditions of 
human nature. But, in the letter, it was an instance 
of the Divine omniscience, who could pronounce 
concerning accidents at distance, as if they were 
present: and yet also, like the provision of the colt 
to ride on, it was an instance of Providence, and se- 
curity of all God’s sons for their portion of temporals. 
Jesus had not a lamb of his own, and possibly no 
money in the bags to buy one: and yet Providence 
was his guide, and the charity of a good man was 
his proveditore, and he found excellent conveniences 
in the entertainments of a hospitable good man, as 
if he had dwelt in Ahab’s ivory house, and had 
had the riches of Solomon, and the meat of his 
household. 


THE PRAYER. 


1. 


O holy King of Sion, eternal Jesus, who, with great 
humility and infinite love, didst enter into the 
holy city, riding upon an ass, that thou mightest 
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verify the predictions of the prophets, and give 
example of meekness, and of the gentle and 
paternal government which the eternal Father 
laid upon thy shoulders; be pleased, dearest 
Lord, to enter into my soul with triumph, trampling 
over allthine enemies: and give me grace to en- 
tertain thee with joy and adoration, with abjec- 
tion of my own desires, with lopping off all my 
superfluous branches of a temporal condition, and 
spending them in the offices of charity and reli- 
gion, and divesting myself of all my desires, lay- 
ing them at thy holy feet, that I may bear the 
yoke and burden of the Lord with alacrity, with 
love, and the wonders of a satisfied and triumphant 
spirit. Lord, enter in, and take possession; and 
thou, to whose honour the very stones would 
give testimony, make my stony heart an instru- 
ment of thy praises; let me strew thy way with 
flowers of virtue, and the holy rosary of christian 
graces: and, by thy aid and example, let us also 
triumph over all our infirmities and hostilities, 
and then lay our victories at thy feet, and at last 
follow thee into thy heavenly Jerusalem with 
palms in our hands, and joy in our hearts, and 
eternal acclamations on our lips, rejoicing in thee, 
and singing hallelujahs in a happy eternity to 
thee, O holy King of Sion, eternal Jesus. Amen. 


If. 


O blessed and dear Lord, who wert pleased to per- 
mit thyself to be sold to the assemblies of evil 
persons for a vile price by one of thy own ser- 
vants, for whom thou hadst done so great favours, 
and hadst designed a crown and a throne to him, 
and he turned himself into a sooty coal, and en- 
tered into the portion of evil angels ; teach us to 
value thee above all the joys of men, to prize 
thee at an estimate beyond all the wealth of na- 
ture, to buy wisdom, and not to sell it, to part 
with all, that we may enjoy thee: and let no 
temptation abuse our understandings, no loss vex 
us into impatience, no frustration of hope fill us 
with indignation, no pressure of calamitous acci- 
dents make us angry at thee, the fountain of love 
and blessing, no covetousness transport us into 
the suburbs of hell, and the regions of sin; but 
make us to love thee as well as ever any creature 
loved thee, that we may never burn in any fires 
but of a holy love, nor sink in any inundation but 
what proceeds from penitential showers, and 
suffer no violence but of implacable desires to 
live with thee, and, when thou eallest us, to 
suffer with thee, and for thee. 


III. 


Lord, let me never be betrayed by myself, or any 
violent accident and importunate temptation ; let 
me never be sold for the vile price of temporal 
gain, or transient pleasure, or a pleasant dream ; 
but, since thou hast bought me with a price, even 
then when thou wert sold thyself, let me never 
be separated from thy possession. I am thine, 
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bought with a price; Lord, save me; and in the 
day when thou bindest up thy jewels, remember, 
Lord, that I cost thee as dear as any, and therefore 
cast me not into the portion of Judas; but let me 
walk, and dwell, and bathe in the field of thy 
blood, and pass from hence, pure and sanctified, 
into the society of the elect apostles, receiving 
my part with them, and my lot in the communi- 
cations of thy inheritance, O gracious Lord and 
dearest Saviour, Jesus. Amen. 


Considerations upon the Washing of the Disciples’ 
Feet by Jesus, and his Sermon of Humility.* 


1. Tur holy Jesus went now to eat his last 
paschal supper, and to finish the work of his legation, 
and to fulfil that part of the law of Moses in every 
of its smallest and most minute particularities, in 
which also the actions were significant of spiritual 
duties: which we may transfer from the letter to 
the spirit in our own instances, that as Jesus ate the 
paschal lamb with a staff in his hand, with his loins 
girt, with sandals on his feet, in great haste, with 
unleavened bread, and with bitter herbs: so we also 
should do all our services according to the significa- 
tion of these symbols, leaning upon the cross of 
Jesus for a staff, and bearing the rod of his govern- 
ment, with loins girt with angelical chastity, with 
shoes on our feet, that so we may guard and have 
custody over our affections, and “ be shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace,” eating in haste, 
as becomes persons “hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness,” doing the work of the Lord zealously 
and fervently, without the leaven of malice and 
secular interest, with bitter herbs of self-denial and 
mortification of our sensual and inordinate desires. 
The sense and mystery of the whole act, with all its 
circumstances, is, That we obey all the sanctions of 
the Divine law, and that every part of our religion 
be pure and peaceable, chaste and obedient, confi- 
dent in God and diffident in ourselves, frequent and 
zealous, humble and resigned, just and charitable ; 
and there will not easily be wanting any just circum- 
stance to hallow and consecrate the action. 

2. When the holy Jesus had finished his last 
Mosaic rite, he descends to give example of the first 
fruit of evangelical graces; “he rises from supper, 
lays aside his garment” like a servant, and, with all 
the circumstances of an humble ministry, “ washes 
the feet of his disciples,» beginning at the first, St. 
Peter, until he came to Judas, the traitor ; that we 
might, in one scheme, see a rare conjunction of 
charity and humility, of self-denial and indifferency, 
represented by a person glorious and great, their 
Lord and Master, sad and troubled. And he chose 
to wash their feet® rather than their head, that he 
might have the opportunity of a more humble posture, 
and a more apt signification of his charity. Thus 
Ged lays every thing aside, that he may serve his 

2 Ad Num. 16. 

Λοίσθιον ἐκ πρώτου μετανεύμενος ἄλλον ἀπ᾽ ἄλλου, 

᾿Αρχόμενος Σίμωνος, ἕως ἰδίοιο φονῆος.---ΝΌΝΝ. 


_¢ Ideirco pedes potiis quam manus etcaput: quia inlavan- 
dis pedibus, et affectuosior est gestus humilitatis, et propin- 
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servants: heaven stoops to earth, andone abyss calls 
upon another, and the miseries of man, which were 
next to infinite, are excelled by a mercy equal to the 
immensity of God. And this washing of their feet, 
which was an accustomed civility and entertainment 
of honoured strangers at the beginning of their 
meal, Christ deferred to the end of the paschal 
supper, that it might be the preparatory to the se- 
cond, which he intended should be festival to all the 
world. St. Peter was troubled that the hands of his 
Lord should wash his servants’ feet, those hands 
which had opened the eyes of the blind, and cured 
lepers, and healed all diseases, and, when lift up to 
heaven, were omnipotent, and could restore life to 
dead and buried persons; he counted it a great in- 
decency for him to suffer it; but it was no more 
than was necessary, for they had but lately been 
earnest in dispute for precedency; and it was of 
itself so apt toswell into tumour and inconvenience, 
that it was not to be cured but by some prodigy of 
example and miracle of humility, which the holy 
Jesus offered to them in this express, calling them 
to learn some great lesson; a lesson which God 
descended from heaven to earth, from riches to 
poverty, from essential innocence to the disreputation 
of a sinner, from a master to a servant, to learn us, 
that is, that we should esteem ourselves but just as 
we are, low, sinful, miserable, needy, and unworthy. 
It seems it is agreat thing that man should come to 
have just and equal thoughts of himself, that God 
used such powerful arts to transmit this lesson, and 
engrave it in the spirits of men; and if the receipt 
fails, we are eternally lost in the mists of vanity, 
and enter into the condition of those angels, whom 
pride transformed and spoiled into the condition of 
devils; and upon consideration of this great example, 
Guericus, a good man, cried out, ‘“ Thou hast over- 
come, O Lord, thou hast overcome my pride; this 
example hath mastered me; I deliver myself up 
into thy hands, never to receive liberty or exaltation 
but in the condition of thy humblest servant.’’4 

3. And to this purpose St. Bernard hath an affec- 
tionate and devout consideration, saying, ‘ That 
some of the angels, as soon as they were created, had 
an ambition to become hke God, and to aspire into 
the throne which God had appointed to the holy 
Jesus in eternal ages. When God created man, 
presently the devil rubbed his leprosy upon him, 
and he would needs be like God too, and Satan 
promised him that he should. As the evil angels 
would have been like to God in power and majesty, 
so man would have been like him in knowledge, 
and have imitated the wisdom of the eternal Father. 
But man had the fate of Gehazi; he would needs 
have the talent and garments of Lucifer, and he had 
also his plague; he lost paradise for his pride. 
And now, what might befit the Son of God to do, 
seeing man so lost, and God so zealous of his honour ὃ 
I see (saith he) that, by occasion of me, the Father 
loses his creatures, for they have all aspired to be 
quior significatio charitatis, qua nos lavat sanguine suo a pec- 
catis nostris. —RuPErR?T. 


4 Quomodo non humiliabitur homo sub tam humili Deo? 
~--§. BERNARD. 
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like me, and are fallen into the greatest infelicities, 
Behold, I will go towards man in such a form, that 
whosoever from henceforth would become like me, 
shall be so, and be a gainer by it. And for this cause 
the Son of God came from heaven, and made himself 
a poor humble person, and by all the actions of his 
life commented upon the present discourse: ‘ Learn 
of me, for I am meek and humble of heart.’ ’’¢ 
Blessed be that mercy and bounty which moved 
Almighty God to condescend to that so great appe- 
tite we had of being like him; for now we may be 
like unto God, but it must be by humility, of which 
he hath given us an example powerful as miracles, 
and great as our own pride and misery. 

4. And, indeed, our blessed Lord, knowing that 
examples are like maps and perfect schemes, in 
which the whole continent may at once be repre- 
sented to the eye to all the purposes of art and 
benefit, did, in the latter end of his life, draw up the 
dispersions and larger harvest of his precepts, bind- 
ing them in the bundle of great examples, and cast- 
ing them into actions as into sums total: for so this 
act of washing the feet of his own ministers, and 
then dying for them, and for all his enemies, did 
preach the three great sums of evangelical perfec- 
tion with an admirable energy and abbreviature ; 
humility, and charity, and sufferings, being to chris- 
tianity as the body, and the soul, and the spirit, are 
to the whole man. For no man brings a sad funeral 
into the theatre to make his spectators merry, nor 
can well preach chastity in the impurity of the 
bordelli, or persuade temperance when himself is 
full of wine and luxury,! and enters into the baths 
to boil his undigested meat, that he may return to 
his second supper, and breathes forth impure belch- 
ings together with his homily: a poor eremite, or 
a severely-living philosopher, into whose life his 
own precepts have descended, and his doctrine is 
mingled with his soul, mingles also effect and virtue 
with homilies, and incorporates his doctrine in the 
hearts of his disciples. And this the holy Jesus did 
in his own person, bearing the burden first upon his 
own shoulders, that we may, with better alacrity, 
undergo what our blessed Lord bears with us, and 
for us. But that we may the better understand 
what our blessed Lord designed to us in this lecture, 
let us consider the proper acts of humility which 
integrate the virtue. 

5. The first is, “ Christ’s humble man thinks 
meanly of himself :” and there is great reason every 
man should. For his body is but rottenness and 
infirmity covered with a fair mantle, a dunghill 
overcast with snow: and if we consider sadly, that 
from trees and plants come oil, balsam, wine, spices, 
and aromatic odours, and that from the sinks of our 
body no such sweet or salutary emanations are ob- 
served, we may at least think it unreasonable to 
boast our beauty, which is nothing but a clear and 
well-coloured skin, which every thing in the world 
ean spoil; or our strength, which an ague tames 


€ Matt. xi. 29. 
f Turgidus hic epulis, atque albo ventre lavatur, 
Gutture sulphureas lenté exhalante Mephites. 
ERS, Sat. 3. 
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into the infirmities of a child, and in which we are 
excelled by a bull; or any thing of our body, 
which is nothing but an unruly servant of the soul, 
marked with characters of want and dependence, 
and begging help from all the elements, and, upon 
a little disturbance, growing troublesome to itself by 
its own impurities. And yet there is no reason in 
respect of the soul for any man to exalt himself 
above his brother; because all reasonable souls are 
equal; and that one is wise, and another is foolish 
or less learned, is by accident and extrinsic causes: 
God at first makes all alike; but an indisposed 
body, or an inopportune education, or evil customs, 
superinduce variety and difference. And if God 
discerns a man from his brother by distinction of 
gifts, it alters not the case; still the man hath no- 
thing of himself that can call him excellent: it is 
as if a wall, upon which the sun reflects, should 
boast itself against another that stands in the 
shadow. Greater glory is to be paid to God for the 
discerning gifts; but to take any of it to ourselves, 
and rise higher than our brother, or advance our 
own opinion, is as if a man should be prond of being 
in debt, and think it the greater excellency that he 
is charged with heavier and more severe accounts. 
6. This act consists not in declamations and 
forms of satire$ against ourselves, saying, | am a 
miserable, sinful creature; I am proud, or covetous, 
or ignorant; for many men say so, that are not 
willing to be thought so. Neither is humility a 
virtue made up of wearing old clothes, or doing 
servile and mean employments by voluntary under- 
taking, or of sullen gestures, or demiss behaviour, 
and artifice of lowly expressions: for these may 
become snares to invite and catch at honour; and 
then they are collateral designs of pride, and direct 
actions of hypocrisy. But it consists in a true un- 
derstanding of our own condition, and a separating 
our own nothing from the good we have received, 
and giving to God all the glory, taking to our- 
selves all the shame and dishonour due to our sinful 
condition. He that thinks himself truly miserable 
and vilified by sin, hates it perfectly; and he that 
knows himself to be nothing, cannot be exalted in 
himself: and whatsoever is besides these two ex- 
tremes of a natural nothing and a superadded sin, 
must be those good things we have received, which, 
because they derive from God, must make all their 
returns thither. But this act is of greater difficulty 
in persons pious, full of gifts, and eminent in graces, 
who, being fellow-workers together with God, some- 
times grow tacitly, and without notice, given to con- 
fide in themselves, and with some freer fancy ascribe 
too much of the good action to their own choice and 
diligence, and take up their crowns, which lie at 
the foot of the throne, and set them upon their own 
heads. For a sinner to desire to be esteemed a 
sinner, is no more humility, than it is for the son 
of a ploughman to confess his father; but, indeed, 
it is hard for a man to be cried up for a saint, to 


5. Auferantur omnia figmenta verborum, cessent simulati 
cestus verum humilem patientia ostendit.—S. Hier. 
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walk upon the spire of glory, and to have no ad- 
herence or impure mixtures of vanity grow upon the 
outside of his heart. All men have not such heads 
as to walk in great heights, without giddiness and 
unsettled eyes: Lucifer, and many angels, walking 
upon the battlements of heaven, grew top-heavy, and 
fell into the state of devils; and the father of the 
christian eremites, St. Antony,? was frequently at- 
tempted by the devil, and solicited to vanity, the 
devil usually making fantastic noises to be heard 
before him, “ Make room for the saint and servant 
of God ;”’ but the good man knew Christ’s voice to 
be a low base of humility, and that it was the noise 
of hell that invited to complacencies and vanity ; 
and therefore took the example of the apostles, who, 
in the midst of the greatest reputation and spiritual 
advancements, were dead unto the world, and seemed 
to live ina state of separation. For, the true stating 
our own question, and knowing ourselves, must 
needs represent us set in the midst of infinite im- 
perfections, laden with sins, choked with the noises 
of a polluted conscience, persons fond of trifles, 
neglecting objects fit for wise men, full of ingrati- 
tude, and all such things, which in every man else 
we look upon as scars and deformities, and which 
use to single out, and take one alone as sufficient to 
disgrace and disrepute all the excellencies of our 
neighbour; but, if we would esteem them with the 
same severity in ourselves, and remember with how 
many such objections our little felicities are covered, 
it would make us charitable in our censures, com- 
passionate and gentle to others, apt to excuse, and 
as ready to support their weaknesses, and in all 
accidents and chances to ourselves to be content and 
thankful, as knowing the worst of poverty and in- 
convenience to be a mercy, and a splendid fortune, 
in respect of our demerits. I have read, that 
“when the duke of Candia had voluntarily entered 
into the incommodities of a religious poverty and 
retirement, he was one day spied and pitied by a 
lord of Italy, who, out of tenderness, wished him 
to be more careful and nutritive of his person. The 
good duke answered, ‘Sir, be not troubled, and 
think not that I am ill provided of conveniences ; 
for I send a harbinger before, who makes my lodg- 
ings ready, and takes care that I be royally enter- 
tained.’ The lord asked him, who was his har- 
binger? He answered, ‘The knowledge of myself, 
and the consideration of what I deserve for my sins, 
which is eternal torments; and when, with this 
knowledge, I arrive at my lodging, how unprovided 
soever I find it, methinks it is ever better than I de- 
serve.’ The sum of this meditation consists in 
believing, and considering, and reducing to practice 
those thoughts, that we are nothing of ourselves, 
that we have nothing of our own, that we have re- 
ceived more than ever we can discharge, that we 
have added innumerable sins, that we can call 
nothing our own but such things which we are 


h S. Hier. in Vita S. Anton. 

' Ama nesciri et pro nihilo reputari.—GERSoN. 

k Appetere de humilitate laudem humilitatis non est virtus, 
sed subversio. Quid enim perversum magis aut indignius, 
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ashamed to own, and such things which are apt to 
ruin us. If we do nothing contrary to the purpose 
and hearty persuasion of such thoughts, then we 
think meanly of ourselves; and, in order to it, we 
may make use of this advice, to let no day pass 
without some sad recollection and memory of some- 
what which may put us to confusion, and mean 
opinion of ourselves; either call to mind the worst 
of our sins, or the indiscreetest of our actions, or 
the greatest of our shame, or the uncivilest of our 
affronts—any thing to make us descend lower, and 
kiss the foot of the mountain. And this considera- 
tion, applied also to every tumour of spirit as soon 
as it rises, may possibly allay it. 

7. Secondly, “Christ’s humble man bears con- 
tumelies evenly and sweetly, and desires not to be 
honoured by others ;’’! he chooses to do those things 
that deserve honour and a fair name; but then eats 
not of those fruits himself, but transmits them to 
the use of others and the glories of God. This is 
a certain consequence of the other; for he that 
truly disesteems himself, is content that others should 
do so too; and he who, with some regret and im- 
patience, hears himself scorned or undervalued, hath 
not acquired the grace of humility: which Sera- 
pion, in Cassian, noted to a young person, who per- 
petually accused himself with the greatest sem- 
blances of humility, but was impatient when Sera- 
pion reproved him.- ‘“ Did you hope that I would 
have praised your humility, and have reputed you 
for a saint? It isa strange perverseness, to desire 
others to esteem highly of you for that in which to 
yourself you seem most unworthy.” He that in- 
quires into the faults of his own actions, requiring 
them that saw them to tell him in what he did 
amiss, not to learn the fault, but to engage them 
to praise it, cozens himself into pride, and makes 
humility the instrument. And a man would be 
ashamed, if he were told that he used stratagems 
for praise ; but so glorious a thing is humility, that 
pride, to hide her own shame, puts on the other’s 
vizor; it being more to a proud man’s purposes to 
seem humble, than to be so. And such was the 
cynic whom Lucian derided, because that one 
searching his scrip, in expectation to have found in 
it mouldy bread, or old rags, he discovered a bale 
of dice, a box of perfumes, and the picture of his 
fair mistress. Carisianus walked in his gown in 
the feast of Saturn, and, when all Rome was let 
loose in wantonness, he put on the long robe of a 
senator, and a severe person; and yet nothing was 
more lascivious than he.! But the devil, pride, 
prevails sometimes upon the spirit of lust. Hu- 
mility neither directly, nor by consequence, seeks 
for praise, and snffers it not to rest upon its own 
pavement, but it reflects it all upon God, and re- 
ceives all lessenings and instruments of affront and 
disgrace, that mingle not with sin or indecencies, 
more willingly than panegyrics. When others have 


Est qui nequiter humiliat se, et interiora ejus sunt plena 
dolo.—Eccuus. xii. 11 
| Nil lascivius est Carisiano ; 
In Saturnalibus ambulat togatus.—M arr. 
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their desires, thou not thine; the sayings of another 
are esteemed, thine slighted; others ask and ob- 
tain, thou beggest and art refused; they are cried 
up, thou disgraced and hissed at; and, while they 
are employed, thou art laid by, as fit for nothing ; 
or an unworthy person commands thee, and rules 
thee like a tyrant; he reproves thee, suspects thee, 
reviles thee; canst thou bear this sweetly, and en- 
tertain the usage as thy just portion, and as an ac- 
cident most fit and proper to thy person and con- 
dition? Dost thou not raise theatres to thyself, and 
take delight in the suppletories of thy own good 
opinion, and the flatteries of such whom thou en- 
dearest to thee, that their praising thee should 
heal the wounds of thine honour by an imaginary 
and fantastic restitution? He that is not content 
and patient in affronts, hath not yet learned humility 
of the holy Jesus. 

8. Thirdly, As Christ’s humble man is content in 
affronts, and not greedy of praise; so, when it is 
presented to him, he takes no contentment in it; 
and, if it be easy to want praise when it is denied, 
yet it is harder not to be delighted with it when it is 
offered. But there is much reason that we should 
put restraints upon ourselves, lest, if we be praised 
without desert, we find a greater judgment of God ;™ 
or, if we have done well, and received praise for it, 
we lose all our reward, which God hath deposited 
for them that “ receive” not “ their good things in 
this life.” For “as silver is tried in the melter, 
and gold in the crucible, so is a man tried in the 
mouth of him that praises him:” that is, he is 
either clarified from his dross, by looking upon the 
praise as a homily to teach, and an instrument to 
invite his duty; or else, if he be already pure, he is 
consolidated, strengthened in the sobriety of his 
spirit, and retires himself closer into the strengths 
and securities of humility. Nay, this step of hu- 
mility uses, in very holy persons, to be enlarged to 
a delight in affronts and disreputation in the world. 
“ Now I begin to be Christ’s disciple,” said Igna- 
tius the martyr, when, in his journey to Rome, he 
suffered perpetual revilings and abuse. St. Paul 
“ rejoiced in his infirmities and reproach:” and all 
the apostles at Jerusalem went from the tribunal, 
“ rejoicing that they were esteemed worthy to suffer 
shame for the name of Jesus.”" This is an excel- 
lent condition and degree of humility. But 1 
choose to add one that is less, but, in all persons, 
necessary. 

9. Fourthly: “ Christ’s humble man is careful 
never to speak any thing that may redound to his 
own praise,” unless it be with a design of charity 
or duty, that either God’s glory, or the profit of his 
neighbour, be concerned in it; but never speaking 
with ἃ design to be esteemed learned or honourable. 
St. Arsenius had been tutor to three Caesars, Theo- 
dosius, Arcadius, and Honorius ; but afterwards, 
when he became religious, no word escaped him 
that might represent and tell of his former great- 
ness: and it is observable, concerning St. Jerome, 


πὶ Tanta enim consideratione trepidat ( David, ) né aut de 
his in quibus laudatur, et non sunt, majus Dei judicium in- 
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that although he was of noble extraction, yet, in all 
his own writings, there is not the smallest intima- 
tion of it. This I desire to be understood only to 
the sense and purposes of humility, and that we 
have no designs of vanity and fancy in speaking 
learnedly, or recounting our exterior advantages ; 
but if either the profit of our brother, or the glory 
of God, if either there be piety or charity in the 
design, it is lawful to publish all those excellencies 
with which God hath distinguished us from others. 
The young marquess of Castilion, being to do pub- 
lic exercise in his course of philosophy, made it a 
case of conscience whether he were bound to dis- 
pute his best, fearing lest vanity might transport 
him in the midst of those praises, which his col- 
legiates might give him. It was an excellent con- 
sideration in the young gentleman: but, in actions 
civil and humane, since the danger is not so imme- 
diate, and a little complacency, becoming the instru- 
ment of virtue, and encouragement of studies, may, 
with like care, be referred to God, as the giver, and 
celebrate his praises; he might, with more safety, 
have done his utmost, it being, in some sense, a duty 
to encourage others, to give account of our graces 
and our labours, and all the appendant vanity may 
quickly be suppressed. A good name may give us 
opportunity of persuading others to the duty, espe- 
cially in an age in which men choose their doctrines 
by the men that preach them: and St. Paul used 
his liberty when he was zealous for his Corinthian 
disciples, but restrained himself when it began to 
make reflections upon his own spirit. But although 
a good name be necessary, and in order to such 
good ends whither it may serve, it is lawful to de- 
sire it; yet a great name, and a pompous honour, 
and secular greatness, hath more danger in it to 
ourselves, than, ordinarily, it can have of benefit to 
others ; and although a man may use the greatest 
honours to the greatest purposes, yet ordinary per- 
sons may not safely desire them: because it will be 
found very hard to have such mysterious and ab- 
stracted considerations, as to separate all our proper 
interest from the public end. To which I add this 
consideration, That the contempt of honour, and the 
instant pursuit of humility, is more effective of the 
ghostly benefit of others, than honours and great 
dignities can be, unless it be rarely and very acci- 
dentally. 

10. If we need any new incentives to the prac- 
tice of this grace, I can say no more, but that 
humility is truth, and pride is a lie: that the one 
glorifies God, the other dishonours him; humility 
makes men like angels, pride makes angels to be- 
come devils; that pride is folly, humility is the 
temper of a holy spirit and excellent wisdom ; that 
humility is the way to glory, pride to ruin and con- 
fusion: humility makes saints on earth, pride un- 
does them: humility beatifies the saints in heaven, 
and “ the elders throw their crowns at the foot of 
the throne ;” pride disgraces a man among all the 
societies of earth: God loves one, and Satan solicits 


veniat: aut de his in quibus laudatur, et sunt, competens pree- 
mium perdat.—S. Gree. 
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the cause of the other, and promotes his own in- 
ε terest in it most of all. And there is no one grace, 
in which Christ propounded himself imitable so 
signally as in this of meekness and humility: for 
the enforcing of which he undertook the condition 
of a servant, and a life of poverty, and a death of 
disgrace ; and washed the feet of his disciples, and 
even of Judas himself, that his action might be 
turned into a sermon to preach this duty, and to 
make it as eternal as his own story. 


THE PRAYER. 


O holy and eternal Jesus, who wert pleased to lay 
aside the glories and incomprehensible majesty, 
which clothed thy infinity from before the begin- 
ning of creatures, and didst put on a cloud upon 
thy brightness, and wert invested with the impure 
and imperfect broken robe of human nature, and 
didst abate those splendours which broke through 
the veil, commanding devils not to publish thee, 
and men not to proclaim thy excellencies, and 
the apostles not to reveal those glories of thine, 
which they discovered encircling thee, upon mount 
Tabor, in thy transfiguration, and didst, by per- 
petual homilies, and symbolical mysterious ac- 
tions, as with deep charactcrs, engrave humility 
into the spirits of thy disciples, andthe discipline 
of christianity; teach us to approach near to 
these, thy glories, which thou hast so covered 
with a cloud, that we might, without amazement, 
behold thy excellencies ; make us to imitate thy 
gracious condescensions; take from us all vanity 
and fantastic complacencies in our own persons 
or actions; and, when there arises a reputation 
consequent to the performance of any part of our 
duty, make us to reflect the glory upon thee, suf- 
fering nothing to adhere to our own spirits but 
shame at our own imperfection, and thankfulness 
to thee for all thy assistances: let us never seek 
the praise of men from unhandsome actions, from 
flatteries and unworthy discourses, nor entertain 
the praise with delight, though it proceed from 
better principles ; but fear and tremble, lest we 
deserve punishment, or lose a reward, which thou 
hast deposited for all them that seek thy glory, 
and despise their own, that they may imitate 
the example of their Lord. Thou, O Lord, didst 
triumph over sin and death; subdue, also, my 
proud understanding, and my prouder affections, 
and bring me under thy yoke ; that I may do thy 
work, and obey my superiors, and be a servant 
of allmy brethren in their necessities, and esteem 
myself inferior to all men by a deep sense of my 
own unworthiness, and in all things may obey thy 
laws, and conform to thy precedents, and enter 
into thine inheritance, O holy and eternal Jesus. 
Amen. 
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DISCOURSE XIX. 


Of the Institution and Reception of the holy Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 


1. As the sun among the stars, and man among | 
the sublunary creatures, is the most eminent and 
noble, the prince of the inferiors, and their measure, 
or their guide; so is this action among all the 
instances of religion: it is the most perfect and 
consummate, it is an union of mysteries, and a 
consolidation of duties; it joms God and man, and 
confederates all the societies of men in mutual com- 
plexions, and the entertainments of an excellent 
charity ; it actually performs all that could be ne- 
cessary for man, and it presents to man as great a 
thing as God could give; for it is impossible any 
thing should be greater than himself. And when 
God gave his Son to the world, it could not be but 
he should give us all things else: and, therefore, 
this blessed sacrament is a consigning us to all fe- 
licities, because, after a mysterious and ineffable 
manner, we receive him, who is light and life, the 
fountain of grace, and the sanctifier of our secular 
comforts, and the author of holiness and glory. But 
as it was at first, so it hath beenever since; “ Christ 
came into the world, and the world knew him not :” 
so Christ hath remained in the world, by the com- 
munication of this sacrament, and yet he is not 
rightly understood, and less truly valued. But 
Christ may say to us, as once to the woman of Sa- 
maria, “ Woman, if thou didst know the gift of God, 
and who it is that speaks to thee, thou wouldst ask 
him :” so, if we were so wise, or so fortunate, to 
know the excellency of this gift of the Lord, it 
would fill us full of wonder and adoration, joy and 
thankfulness, great hopes and actual felicities, mak- 
ing us heirs of glory, by the great additions and 
present increment of grace. 

2. “After supper Jesus took bread, and blessed 
it,’ and made it to be a heavenly gift: he gave them 
“bread,” and told them it was “his body;” that 
body, which was broken for the redemption of man, 
for the salvation of the world. St. Paul calls it 
“ bread,” even after consecration; “the bread which 
we break, is it not the communication of the body 
of Christ ὃ’ ἃ So that, by Divine faith, we are taught 
to express our belief of this mystery, in these words : 
The bread, when it is consecrated and made sacra- 
mental, is the body of our Lord; and the fraction 
and distribution of it is the communication of that 
body, which died for us upon the cross. He that doubts 
of either of the parts of this proposition, must either 
think Christ was not able to verify his word, and to 
make “bread,” by his benediction, to become to us 
to be “his body;” or that St. Paul did not well 
interpret and understand this mystery, when he 
called it “ bread.” Christ reconciles them both, 
calling himself “the bread of life :” and if we be 
offended at it, because it is “ alive,’ and therefore 
less apt to become food, we are invited to it because 
itis “ bread ;” and if the sacrament, to others, seem 
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less mysterious, because it is “ bread,’ we are 
heightened in our faith and reverence, because it is 
“life :” the bread of the sacrament is the life of our 
soul, and the body of our Lord is now conveyed to 
us, by being the bread of the sacrament. And if we 
consider how easy it is to faith, and how impossible 
it seems to curiosity, we shall be taught confidence 
and modesty ; a resigning our understanding to the 
voice of Christ and his apostles, and yet expressing 
our own articles, as Christ did, in indefinite signifi- 
cations. And, possibly, it may not well consist with 
our duty to be inquisitive into the secrets of the 
kingdom, which we see, by plain event, hath di- 
vided the church almost as much as the sacrament 
hath united it, and which can only serve the pur- 
poses of the school, and of evil men, to make 
questions for that, and -factions for these, but pro- 
mote not the ends of a holy life, obedience, or 
charity. 

3. Some so observe the literal sense of the words, 
that they understand them also in a natural: some 
so alter them, by metaphors and preternatural sig- 
nifications, that they will not understand them at 
all in a proper. We see it, we feel it, we taste it, 
and we smell it to be bread; and, by philosophy, 
we are led into a belief of that substance, whose 
accidents these are, as we are to believe that to be 
fire, which burns, and flames, and shines: but Christ 
also affirmed, concerning it, “ This is my body ;” 
and if faith can create an assent as strong as its 
object is infallible, or can be as certain in its con- 
clusion, as sense is certain in its apprehensions, we 
must, at no hand, doubt but that it is Christ’s body. 
Let the sense of that be what it will, so that we 
believe those words, and (whatsoever that sense is 
which Christ intended) that we no more donbt in 
our faith than we do in our sense; then our faith is 
not reprovable. It is hard to do so much violence 
to our sense, as not to think it “ bread;” but it is 
more unsafe to do so much violence to our faith, as 


> Acceptum panem et distributum discipulis corpus suum 
illum fecit, Hoc est corpus meum, dicendo, id est, figura cor- 
poris mei. Figura autem non fuisset, nisi veritatis esset cor- 
pus.—TERTUL. lib. iv. contr. Marcion. c. 40. 

Quéd si quicquid ingreditur in os, in ventrem abit, et in 
secessum ejicitur, et ille cibus qui sanctificatur per verbum 
Dei perque obsecrationem, juxta id quod habet materiale, in 
ventrem abit, et in secessum ejicitur, &c. et hec quidem 
de typico symbolicoque corpore.—OrRIGEN. in ec. 1d. S. 
Matt. 

Ta σύμβολα Tov σώματος TOU δεσποτικοῦ καὶ τοῦ αἵματος 
μετὰ τὴν ἐπίκλησιν ἐπιβάλλεται, καὶ ἕτερα γίνεται, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐκ οἰκείας ἐξίσταται φύσεως" μένει γὰρ ἐπὶ τῆς προτέρας 
οὐσίας, καὶ τοῦ σχήματος, καὶ TOU εἴδους. καὶ ὁρατά ἐστι, καὶ 
ἁπ-αὰ, οἷα καὶ πρότερον ἦν.--- ΠΟ. Dial. 2. 

Idem disputando contra Eutychianos, docentes humanam 

Christi naturam conversum iri in divinam, eodem scil. modo 
quo panis in corpus Christi, ait, Cert eodem scil. modo, hoc 
est, nullo. 

‘O δὲ σωτὴρ ὁ ἡμέτερος, &c. Our blessed Saviour, who 
hath called himself the living Bread and a Vine, hath also 
honoured the visible signs with the title and appellation of his 
Body and Blood, not changing their nature, but adding to 
nature, grace.—See the Dialog. called “The Lnmovable.” 

Sacramenta que sumimus corporis et sanguinis Christi, 
divina res est. Propter quod per eadem Divine efficimur 
consortes nature, et tamen non desinit esse substantia vel 
natura panis et vini; et certé imago et similitudo corporis et 
sanguinis Christi in actione mysteriorum celebrantur.—P. 
Getasivs. libr contr. Nestorium et Eutychetem. 

Non quod proprié corpus ejus sit panis, et poculum sanguis; 


‘not to believe it to be “ Christ’s body.” 
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But it 
would be considered, that no interest of religion, no 
saying of Christ, no reverence of opinion, no sacred- 
ness of the mystery, is disavowed, if we believe both 
what we hear and what we see. He that believes 
it to be “ bread,” and yet verily to be “ Christ’s 
body,” is only tied also, by implication, to believe 
God’s omnipotence, that he, who affirmed it, can 
also verify it. And they, that are forward to believe 
the change of substance, can intend no more, but 
that it be believed verily to be the body of our Lord. 
And if they think it impossible to reconcile its being 
bread with the verity of being Christ’s body, let 
them remember that themselves are put to more 
difficulties, and to admit of more miracles, and to 
contradict more sciences, and to refuse the testimony 
of sense, in affirming the special manner of tran- 
substantiation. And, therefore, it were safer to 
admit the words in their first sense, in which we 
shall no more be at war with reason, nor so much 
with sense, and not at all with faith.” And, for per- 
sons of the contradictory persuasion, who, to avoid 
the natural sense, affirm it only to be figurative, since 
their design is only to make this sacrament to be 
Christ’s body in the sense of faith, and not of phi- 
losophy, they may remember, that its being really 
present does not hinder but that all that reality may 
be spiritual; and if it be Christ’s body, so it be not 
affirmed such in a natural sense and manner, it is 
still only the object of faith and spirit; and if it be 
affirmed only to be spiritual, there is then no danger 
to faith in admitting the words of Christ’s institu- 
tion, “ This is my body.” TI suppose it to be a 
mistake, to think whatsoever is real must be na- 
tural; and it is no less to think spiritual to be only 
figurative: that is too much, and this is too little. 
Philosophy and faith may well be reconciled; and 
whatsoever objection can invade this union may be 
cured by modesty. And if we profess we under- 
stand not the manner of this mystery, we say no 


sed quid mysterium corporis ejus sanguinisque contineant.— 
Facunpus. 

Si nam sacramenta quandam similitudinem non haberent 
earum rerum, quarum sunt sacramenta, omnino sacramenta 
non essent: ex hac autem similitudine plerumque ipsarum 
rerum nomina accipiunt.-—-S. Aue. Epist. 23. _ ; 

Quod ab omnibus appellatur sacrificium, signum est ver 
sacrificii, in quo caro Christi post assumptionem per sacra- 
mentum memorize celebratur.— Idem contr. Faustum Manich. 
libs x... 2: ὃ 

Apud Gratianum de Consecrat. dist. 2. c. 48, citatur Augus- 
tinus in libro Sententiarum Prosperi in hee verba: “ Sicut 
ergd celestis panis, qui Christi caro est, suo modo vocatur 
corpus Christi, ciim revera sit sacramentum corporis Christi, 
illius, viz. quod visibile, quod palpabile, mortale in cruce posi- 
tum est; vocaturque ipsa immolatio carnis, que sacerdotis 
manibus fit Christi passio, mors, crucifixio, non rei veritate, 
sed significante mysterio: sic sacramentum fidei quod baptis- 
mus intelligitur, fides est.” ; ‘ 

Si ergd hee vasa sanctificata ad privatos usus transferre sic 
periculosum est, in quibus non est verum corpus Christi, sed 
mysterium corporis ejus continetur; quantO magis vasa 


‘corporis nostri, &c.—S. Curysost. Opere Imperf. in 


Matt. 

Sicut nam antequam sanctificetur panis, panem nominamus, 
divina autem illum sanctificante gratid, mediante sacerdote, 
liberatus quidem est ab appellatione panis, dignus autem 
habitus est Dominici corporis appellatione, etiamsi natura 

anis in eo permansit, &c.—Idem in Epist. ad Cesariam, in 
Biblioth. Pp. Colon. 1618. 
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more but that it is a mystery; and if it had been 
necessary we should have construed it into the most 
latent sense, Christ himself would have given a 
clavis, and taught the church to unlock so great a 
secret. Christ said, “ This is my body, this is my 
blood :’”’ St. Paul said, “ The bread of blessing that 
we break is the communication of the body of Christ, 
and the chalice which we bless is the communica- 
tion of the blood of Christ; ° and “ We are all 
one body, because we eat of one bread.”¢ One 
proposition, as well as the other, is the matter of 
faith, and the latter of them is also of sense; one is 
as literal as the other: and he that distinguishes in 
his belief, as he may place the impropriety upon 
which part he please, and either say it is impro- 
perly called “ bread,” or improperly called “ Christ’s 
body ;” so he can have nothing to secure his pro- 
position from error, or himself from boldness, in 
decreeing, concerning mysteries, against the testi- 
monies of sense, or beyond the modesty and sim- 
plicity of christian faith. Let us love and adore the 
abyss of Divine wisdom and goodness, and entertain 
the sacrament with just and holy receptions; and 
then we shall receive all those fruits of it, which an 
earnest disputer, or a peremptory dogmatizer, whe- 
ther he happen right or wrong, hath no warrant to 
expect upon the interest of his opinion. 

4. In the institution of this sacrament, Christ 
manifested, first, his almighty power; secondly, his 
infinite wisdom; and, thirdly, his unspeakable 
charity. First, his power is manifest, in making 
the symbols to be the instruments of conveying him- 
self to the spirit of the receiver: he nourishes the 
soul with bread, and feeds the body with a sacra- 
ment; he makes the body spiritual, by his graces 
there ministered, and makes the spirit to be united 
to his body, by a participation of the Divine nature. 
In the sacrament, that body which is reigning in 
heaven, is exposed upon the table of blessing ; and 
his body, which was broken for us, is now broken 
again, and yet remains impassible. Every conse- 
crated portion of bread and wine does exhibit Christ 
entirely to the faithful receiver; and yet Christ 
remains one, while he is wholly ministered in ten 
thousand portions. So long as we call these mys- 
terious, and make them intricate, to exercise our 
faith, and to represent the wonder of the mystery, 
and to increase our charity; our being inquisitive 
into the abyss can have no evil purposes. God hath 
instituted the rite in visible symbols, to make the 
secret grace as presential and discernible as it 
might; that, by an instrument of sense, our spirits 
might be accommodated, as with an exterior object, 
to produce an internal act. But it is the prodigy of 
a miraculous power, by instruments so easy, to pro- 
duce effects so glorious. This, then, is the object of 
wonder and adoration. 

Ὁ. Secondly: And this effect of power does also 
remark the Divine wisdom, who hath ordained such 
symbols; which not only, like spittle and clay 
toward the curing blind eyes, proclaim an almighty 
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power, but they are apposite and proper to signify a 
duty, and become to us like the word of life; and 
from bread they turn into a homily. For, therefore, 
our wisest Master hath appointed bread and wine, 
that we may be corporally united to him; that as 
the symbols, becoming nutriment, are turned into 
the substance of our bodies; so Christ, being the 
food of our souls, should assimilate us, making us 
partakers of the Divine nature. It also tells us, 
that from hence we derive life and holy motion; 
‘ for in him we live, and move, and have our being.” 
He is the staff of our life, and the light of our eyes, 
and the strength of our spirit; he is the viand for 
our journey, and the antepast of heaven. And 
because this holy mystery was intended to be a 
sacrament of union, that lesson is morally represent- 
ed in the symbols; that as the salutary juice is ex- 
pressed from many clusters running into one chalice, 
and the bread is a mass made of many grains of 
wheat; so we also (as the apostle infers from hence, 
himself observing the analogy) should “ be one 
bread and one body, because we partake of that one 
bread.”’ And it were to be wished, that from hence, 
also, all christians would understand a signification 
of another duty, and that they would often commu- 
nicate ; asremembering that the soul may need a fre- 
quent ministration, as well as the body its daily 
proportion. This consideration of the Divine wis- 
dom is apt to produce reverence, humility, and sub- 
mission of our understanding, to the immensity of 
God’s unsearchable abysses. 

6. Thirdly: But the story of the love of our dear- 
est Lord is written in largest characters; who not 
only was at that instant busy in doing man the 
greatest good, even then when man was contriving 
his death and his dishonour; but contrived to re- 
present his bitter passion to us, without any cir- 
cumstances of horror, in symbols of pleasure and 
delight; that ‘‘ we may taste and see how gracious 
our Lord is,’”’ who would not transmit the record of 
his passion to us in any thing that might trouble 
us. No love can be greater than that, which is so 
beatifical as to bestow the greatest good; and no 
love can be better expressed than that which, al- 
though it is productive of the greatest blessings, 
yet is curious also to observe the smallest circum- 
stances. And not only both these, but many other 
circumstances and arguments of love, concur in the 
holy sacrament. 1. It is a tenderness of affection 
that ministers wholesome physic, with arts and in- 
struments of pleasure: and such was the charity of 
our Lord, who brings health to us in a golden cha- 
lice; life, not in the bitter drugs of Egypt, but in 
spirits and quintessences; giving us apples of para- 
dise, at the same time yielding food, and health, and 
pleasure. 2. Love desires to do all good to its 
beloved cbject; and that is the greatest love, which 
gives us the greatest blessings: and the sacrament, 
therefore, is the argument of his greatest love; for 
in it we receive the honey, and the honey-comb; 
the paschal lamb, with his bitter herbs; Christ, 
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with all his griefs, and his passion, with all the 
salutary effects of it. 3. Love desires to be re- 
membered, and to have his object in perpetual re- 
presentment: and this sacrament Christ designed 
to that purpose, that he, who is not present to our 
eyes, might always be present to our spirits. 4. 
Love demands love again; and to desire to be be- 
loved, is, of itself, a great argument of love: and as 
God cannot give us a greater blessing than his love, 
which is himself, with an excellency of relation to 
us superadded; so what greater demonstration of 
it can he make to us, than to desire us to love him, 
with as much earnestness and vehemency of desire, 
as if we were that to him which he is essentially to 
us, the Author of our being and our blessing? 5. 
And yet, to consummate this love, and represent it 
to be the greatest and most excellent, the holy Jesus 
hath in this sacrament designed, that we should be 
united in our spirits with him, incorporated to his 
body, partake of his Divine nature, and communicate 
in all his graces; and love hath no expression be- 
yond this, that it desires to be united unto its object. 
So that what Moses said to the men of Israel, 
‘ What nation is so great, who hath God so nigh 
unto them, as the Lord our God is, in all things for 
which we call upon him?” we can enlarge in the 
meditation of this holy sacrament: for now the 
Lord our God calls upon us, not only to be nigh 
unto him, but to be all one with him; not only as 
he was, in the incarnation, flesh of our flesh and 
bone of our bone, but also to communicate, in spirit, 
in grace, in nature, in Divinity itself. 

7. Upon the strength of the premises, we may 
sooner take an estimate of the graces which are 
conveyed to us, in the reception and celebration of 
this holy sacrament and sacrifice. For, as it is a 
commemoration and representment of Christ’s death, 
so it is a commemorative sacrifice: as we receive 
the symbols and the mystery, so it is a sacrament. 
In both capacities, the benefit is next to infinite. 
First : for whatsoever Christ did at the institution, 
the same he commanded the church to do, in re- 
membrance and repeated rites; and himself also 
does the same thing in heaven for us, making per- 
petual intercession for his church, the body of his 
redeemed ones, by representing to his Father his 
death and sacrifice. There he sits, a High Priest 
continually, and offers still the same one perfect sa- 
crifice ; that is, still represents it as having been 
once finished and consummate, in order to perpetual 
and never-failing events. And this, also, his minis- 
ters do on earth; they offer up the same sacrifice 
to God, the sacrifice of the cross, by prayers, and a 
commemorating rite and representment, according 
io his holy institution. And as all the effects of 
grace and the titles of glory were purchased for us 
on the cross, and the actual mysteries of redemption 
perfected on earth, but are applied to us, and made 
effectual to single persons and communities of men, 
by Christ’s intercession in heaven; so also they are 
promoted by acts of duty and religion here on earth, 

e 2 Cor. vi. 1. 
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that we may be “ workers together with God,” (as 
St. Paul expresses it,°) and, in virtue of the eternal 
and all-sufficient sacrifice, may offer up our prayers 
and our duty; and by representing that sacrifice, 
may send up, together with our prayers, an instru- 
ment of their graciousness and acceptation. The 
funerals of a deceased friend are not only performed 
at his first interring, but in the monthly minds and 
anniversary commemorations ; and our grief returns 
upon the sight of a picture, or upon any instance 
which our dead friend desired us to preserve as his 
memorial: we “ celebrate and exhibit the Lord’s 
death,” in sacrament and symbol; and this is that 
great express, which, when the church offers to 
God the Father, it obtains all those blessings which 
that sacrifice purchased. Themistocles snatched up 
the son of king Admetus, and held him between 
himself and death, to mitigate the rage of the king, 
and prevailed accordingly. Our very holding up 
the Son of God, and representing him to his 
Father, is the doing an act of mediation and ad- 
vantage to ourselves, in the virtue and efficacy of the 
Mediator. As Christ is a priest in heaven for ever, 
and yet does not sacrifice himself afresh, nor yet 
without a sacrifice could he be a priest; but, by a 
daily ministration and intercession, represents his 
sacrifice to God, and offers himself as sacrificed: so 
he does upon earth, by the ministry of his servants ; 
he is offered to God, that is, he is, by prayers and 
the sacrament, represented or “ offered up to God, 
as sacrificed ;” which, in effect, is a celebration of 
his death, and the applying it to the present and fu- 
ture necessities of the church, as we are capable, by 
a ministry like to his in heaven. It follows, then, 
that the celebration of this sacrifice be, in its pro- 
portion,‘ an instrument of applying the proper sa- 
crifice to all the purposes which it first designed. 
It is ministerially, and by application, an instrument 
propitiatory ; it is eucharistical, it is an homage, 
and an act of adoration; and it is impetratory, and 
obtains for us, and for the whole church, all the 
benefits of the sacrifice, which is now celebrated 
and applied; that is, as this rite is the remembrance 
and ministerial celebration of Christ’s sacrifice, so 
it is destined to do honour to God, to express the 
homage and duty of his servants, to acknowledge 
his supreme dominion, to give him thanks and wor- 
ship, to beg pardon, blessings, and supply of all our 
needs. And its profit is enlarged, not only to the 
persons celebrating, but to all to whom they design it, 
according to the nature of sacrifices and prayers, and 
all such solemn actions of religion. 

8. Secondly : If we consider this, not as the act 
and ministry of ecclesiastical persons, but as the 
duty of the whole church communicating ; that is, 
as it is a sacrament, so it is like the springs of Eden, 
from whence issue many rivers, or the trees of ce- 
lestial Jerusalem, bearing various kinds of fruit. 
For whatsoever was offered in the sacrifice, is given 
in the sacrament; and whatsoever the testament 
bequeaths, the holy mysteries dispense. 1. “He 
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that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, abideth 
in me, and [in him;’’ & Christ in his temple and his 
resting-place, and the worthy communicant in 
sanctuary and a place of protection: and every holy 
soul having feasted at his table, may say, as St. 
Paul, “TI live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in πιο." 
So that, “ to live is Christ :”! “ Christ is our life,” * 
and he dwells in the body and the spirit of every one 
that eats Christ’s flesh and drinks his blood. Happy 
is that man that sits at the table of angels, that 
puts his hand into the dish with the King of all the 
creatures, and feeds upon the eternal Son of God; 
joining things below with things above, heaven 
with earth, life with death; ‘“ that mortality might 
be swallowed up of life,” and sin be destroyed by 
the inhabitation of its greatest conqueror. And 
now 1 need not enumerate any particulars: since 
the Spirit of God hath ascertained us, that Christ 
enters into our hearts, and takes possession, and 
abides there; that we are made temples and celes- 
tial mansions; that we are all one with our Judge, 
and with our Redeemer; that our Creator is bound 
unto his creature with bonds of charity, which no- 
thing can dissolve, unless our own hands break 
them; that man is united with God, and our weak- 
ness is fortified by his strength, and our miseries 
wrapped up in the golden leaves of glory. 2. 
Hence it follows, that the sacrament is an instru- 
ment of reconciling us to God, and taking off the 
remanent guilt and stain, and obligations of our 
sins. ‘ Thisis the blood that was shed for you, for 
the remission of sins. For there is no condemna- 
tion to them that are in Christ Jesus.” And such 
are all they who worthily eat the flesh of Christ; 
by receiving him, they more and more receive re- 
mission of sins, redemption, sanctification, wisdom, 
and certain hopes of glory. For as the soul, touch- 
ing and united to the flesh of Adam, contracts the 
stain of original misery and imperfection; so much 
the rather shall the soul, united to the flesh of 
Christ, receive pardon and purity, and all those 
blessed emanations, from our union with the second 
Adam. But this is not to be understood, as if the 
first beginnings of our pardon were in the holy 
communion; for then a man might come, with his 
impurities along with him, and lay them on the holy 
table, to stain and pollute so bright a presence. 
No; first, repentance must “ prepare the ways of 
the Lord:” and, in this holy rite, those words of 
our Lord are verified, “ He that is justified, let him 
be justified still ;” that is, here he may receive the 
increase of.grace ; and as it grows, so sin dies, and 
we are reconciled by nearer unions and approxima- 
tions to God. 

9. Thirdly: The holy sacrament is the pledge of 
glory and the earnest of immortality ;!} for when we 
have received him who hath “ overcome death, and 
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henceforth dies no more,” he becomes to us like the 
tree of life in paradise ; and the consecrated sym- 
bols are like the seeds of an eternal duration, spring- 
ing up in us to eternal life, nourishing our spirits 
with grace, which is but the prologue and the in- 
fancy of glory, and differs from it only as a child 
from a man. But God first raised up his Son to 
life, and by giving him to us, hath also consigned 
us to the same state; for “" our life is hid with 
Christ, in God.”™ “ When we lay down, and cast 
aside the impurer robes of flesh, they are then but 
preparing for glory; and if, by the only touch of 
Christ, bodies were redintegrate and restored to 
natural perfections; how shall not we live for ever, 
who eat his flesh and drink his blood?” Τύ is the 
discourse of St. Cyril." Whatsoever the Spirit can 
convey to the body of the church, we may expect 
from this sacrament; for as the Spirit is the instru- 
ment of life and action, so the blood of Christ is 
the conveyance of his Spirit. And let all the 
mysterious places of holy Scripture, concerning the 
effects Christ communicated in the blessed sacra- 
ment, be drawn together in one scheme, we cannot 
but observe, that, although they are so expressed as 
that their meaning may seem intricate and involved, 
yet they cannot be drawn to any meaning at all, but 
it is as glorious in its sense as it is mysterious in 
the expression: and the more intricate they are, 
the greater is their purpose; no words being apt 
and proportionate to signify this spiritual secret, and 
excellent effects of the Spirit. A veil is drawn be- 
fore all these testimonies, because the people were 
not able to behold the glory which they cover with 
their curtain; and “Christ dwelling in us,’ and 
“ siving us his flesh to eat, and his blood to drink ;” 
and “ the hiding of our life with God,” and “ the 
communition of the body of Christ,” and “ Christ 
being our life,” are such secret glories, that, as the 
fruition of them is the portion of the other world, 
so also is the full perception and understanding of 
them: for, therefore, God appears to us in a cloud, 
and his glories in a veil; that we, understanding 
more of it by its concealment than we can by its 
open face, which is too bright for our weak eyes, 
may, with more piety, also entertain the greatness, 
by these indefinite and mysterious significations, 
than we can by plain and direct intuitions; which, 
like the sun in a direct ray, enlightens the object, 
but confounds the organ. 

10. I should but in other words describe the 
same glories, if I should add, That this holy sacra- 
ment does enlighten the spirit of man, and clarify 
it with spiritual discernings ; and as he was to the 
two disciples at Emmaus, so also to other faithful 
people, “ Christ is known in the breaking of bread;” 
that it is a great defence against the hostilities of 
our ghostly enemies,° this holy bread being, like the 
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cake in Gideon’s camp, overturning the tents of 
Midian; that it is the relief of our sorrows, the anti- 
dote and preservative of souls, the viand of our jour- 
ney, the guard and passport of our death, the wine 
of angels; that it is more healthful than rhubarb, 
more pleasant than cassia; that the betel and lareca 
of the Indians, the moly? or nepenthe of Pliny, the 
lirinon of the Persians, the balsam of Judea, the 
manna of Israel, the honey of Jonathan, are but 
weak expressions, to tell us that this is excellent 
above art and nature, and that nothing is good 
enough in philosophy to become its emblem. All 
these must needs fall very short of those plain words 
of Christ, “ This is my body.” The other may 
become the ecstasies of piety, the transportation of 
joy and wonder; and are like the discourse of St. 
Peter upon mount Tabor, he was resolved to say 
some great thing, but he knew not what: but when 
we remember, that the body of our Lord and his 
blood is communicated to us in the bread and the 
chalice of blessing, we must sit down and rest our- 
selves, for this is, “ the mountain of the Lord,” and 
we can go no farther. 

11. In the next place it will concern our inquiry, 
to consider how we are to prepare ourselves: for at 
the gate of life a man may meet with death: and, 
although this holy sacrament be like manna, in 
which the obedient find the relishes of obedience ; 
the chaste, of purity ; the meek persons, of content 
and humility ; yet vicious and corrupted palates find 
also the gust of death and coloquintida. The Sy- 
barites invited their women to their solemn sacri- 
fices a full year before the solemnity; that they 
might, by previous dispositions and a long foresight, 
attend, with gravity and fairer order, the celebration 
of the rites.4 And it was a reasonable answer of 
Pericles, to one that asked him, why he, being a 
philosophical and severe person, came to a wedding 
trimmed and adorned like a paranymph: ‘I come 
adorned to an adorned person;” trimmed, toa bride- 
groom. And we, also, if we come to the marriage 
of the Son with the soul, (which marriage is cele- 
brated in this sacred mystery,) and have not on a 
wedding-garment, shall be cast into outer darkness, 
the portion of undressed and unprepared souls. 

12. For from this sacrament are excluded all un- 
baptized persons, and such who lie in a known sin, 
of which they have not purged themselves by the 
apt and proper instruments of repentance. For if 
the paschal lamb was not to be eaten but by persons 
pure and clean, according to the sanctifications of the 
law; the Son of God can less endure the impurities 
of the spirit, than God could suffer the uncleannesses 
of the law. St. Paul hath given us instruction in 
this: “ First, let a man examine himself, and so let 
him eat: for he that eats and drinks unworthily, 
eats and drinks damnation to himself, not discerning 
the Lord’s body.”" That is, although, in the 
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church of Corinth, by reason of the present 
schism, the public discipline of the church was 
neglected, and every man permitted to himself ; 
yet, even then, no man was disobliged from his 
duty of private repentance, and holy preparations, 
to the perception of so great a mystery ; that 
“the Lord’s body’ may be discerned from com- 
mon nutriment. Now, nothing can so unhallow and 
desecrate the rite, as the remanent affection to a 
sin, or acrime unrepented of. And self-examination 
is prescribed, not for itself, but in order to abolition 
of sin and death; for itself is a relative term and an 
imperfect duty, whose very nature is in order to 
something beyond it. And this was, in the primitive 
church, understood to so much severity, that if a 
man had relapsed, after one public repentance, into 
a foul crime, he was never again readmitted to the 
holy communion; and the fathers of the council of 
Eliberis call it a mocking and jesting at the commu- 
nion of our Lord, to give it once again, after a re- 
pentance and a relapse, and a second or third postu- 
lation.s And, indeed, we use to make a sport of the 
greatest instruments of religion, when we come to 
them after an habitual vice, whose face we have, it 
may be, wetted with a tear, and breathed upon it 
with a sigh, and abstained from the worst of crimes 
for two or three days, and come to the sacrament to 
be purged, and to take ourrise by going a little back 
from our sin, that afterwards we may leap into it 
with more violence, and enter into its utmost angle ; 
this is dishonouring the body of our Lord, and de- 
ceiving ourselves. Christ and Belial cannot cohabit: 
but if we have left all our sins, and have no fond- 
ness of affection towards them, if we hate them, 
(which then we shall best know when we leave 
them, and with complacency entertain their contra- 
ries,) then Christ hath washed our feet, and then 
he invites us to his holy supper. Hands dipped in 
blood, or polluted with unlawful gains, or stained 
with the spots of flesh, are most unfit to handle the 
holy body of our Lord, and minister nourishment tothe 
soul. Christ loves not to enter into the mouth full 
of cursings, oaths, blasphemies, revilings, or evil 
speakings ; and a heart full of vain and vicious 
thoughts, stinks like the lake of Sodom; he finds no 
rest there, and when he enters, he is vexed with the 
unclean conversation of the impure inhabitants, and 
flies from thence with the wings of a dove, that he 
may retire to pure and whiter habitations. St. 
Justin Martyr, reckoning the predispositions required 
of every faithful soul for the entertainment of his 
Lord, says, that “it is not lawful for any to eat the 
eucharist, but to him that is washed in the laver of 
regeneration for the remission of sins, that believes 
Christ’s doctrine to be true, and that lives according 
to the discipline of the holy 6585. And therefore, 
St. Ambrose refused to minister the holy communion 
to the emperor Theodosius, ἃ till, by public repent- 
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ance, he had reconciled himself to God and the so- 
ciety of faithful people, after the furious and choleric 
rage and slaughter committed at Thessalonica : and 
as this act was like to cancellating and acircumval- 
lation of the holy mysteries, and in that sense, and 
so far, was a proper duty for a prelate, to whose dis- 
pensation the rites are committed ; so it was an act 
of duty to the emperor, of paternal and tender care, 
not of proper authority or jurisdiction, which he 
could not have over his prince, but yet had a care 
and the supravision of a teacher over him; whose 
soul St. Ambrose had betrayed, unless he had repre- 
sented his indisposition to communicate in expres- 
sions of magisterial or doctoral authority and truth. 
For this holy sacrament is a nourishment of spiritual 
life, and, therefore, cannot with effect be ministered 
to them who are in the state of spiritual death; it 
is giving a cordial to a dead man; and, although the 
outward rite be ministered, yet the grace of the 
sacrament is not communicated; and, therefore, it 
were well that they also abstained from the rite 
itself. For a fly can boast of as much privilege, as 
a wicked person can receive from this holy feast,* 
and oftentimes pays his life for his access to for- 
bidden delicacies, as certainly as they. 

13. It is more generally thought by the doctors 
of the church, that our blessed Lord administered 
the sacrament to Judas, although he knew he sold 
him to the Jews. Some others deny it, and suppose 
Judas departed presently after the sop given him, 
before he communicated.Y However it was, Christ, 
who was Lord of the sacraments, might dispense it 
as he pleased; but we must minister and receive it 
according to the rules he hath since described; but 
it becomes a precedent to the church in all succeeding 
ages, although it might also have in it something 
extraordinary, and apter to the first institution ; for, 
because the fact of Judas was secret, not yet made 
notorious, Christ chose rather to admit him into the 
rites of external communion than to separate him, 
with an open shame, for a fault not yet made open. 
For our blessed Lord did not reveal the man and 
his crime, till the very time of ministration, if Judas 
did communicate. But if Judas did not communi- 
cate, and that our blessed Lord gave him the sop at 
the paschal supper, or at the interval between it 
and the institution of his own, it is certain that 
Judas went out as soon as he was discovered, and 
left this part of discipline upon record, That when a 
crime is made public and notorious, the governors 
of the church, according to their power, are to deny 
to give the blessed sacrament, till by repentance 
such persons be restored. In private sins, or sins 
not known by solemnities of law, or evidence of 
fact, good and bad are entertained in public commu- 
nion; and it is not to be accounted acrime in them 
that minister it, because they cannot avoid it, or 
have not competent authority to separate persons, 
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whom the public act of the church hath not sepa- 
rated: but if once a public separation be made, or 
that the fact is notorious, and the sentence of law 
is in such cases already declared; they that come, 
and he that rejects them not, both pollute the blood 
of the everlasting covenant. And here it is appli- 
cable, what God spake by the prophet: “ If thou 
wilt separate the precious thing from the vile, thou 
shalt be as my mouth.” ἃ 

But this is wholly a matter of discipline, arbi- 
trary, and in the power of the church; nothing in 
it of Divine commandment, but what belongs to the 
communicants themselves: for St. Paul reproves 
them that receive disorderly, but gives no orders to 
the Corinthian presbyters to reject any that present 
themselves. Neither did our blessed Lord leave 
any commandment concerning it, nor hath the holy 
Scripture given rules or measures, concerning its 
actual reduction to practice ; neither who are to be 
separated, nor for what offences, nor by what au- 
thority, nor who is to be thejudge. And, indeed, it 
is a judgment that can only belong to God, who 
knows the secrets of hearts; the degrees of every 
sin, the beginnings and portions of repentance, the 
sincerity of purposes, by what thoughts and designs 
men begin to be accepted, who are hypocrites, and 
who are true men. But when many and common 
men come to judge, they are angry upon trifling 
mistakes and weak disputes; they call that sin, 
that angers their party, or grieves their interest ; 
they turn charity into pride, and admonition into 
tyranny; they set up a tribunal, that themselves 
may sit higher, not that their brethren may walk 
more securely: and then concerning sins, in most 
cases, they are most incompetent judges; they do 
not know all their kinds; they miscall many; they 
are ignorant of the ingredient and constituent parts 
and circumstances; they themselves make false 
measures, and give out according to them, when 
they please ; and when they list not, they can change 
the balance. When the matter is public, evident, 
and notorious, the man is to be admonished of his 
danger by the minister, but not, by him, to be forced 
from it: for the power of the minister of holy things 
is but the power of a preacher and a counsellor, of 
a physician and a guide; it hath in it no coercion or 
violence, but what is indulged to it by human laws, 
and by consent, which may vary as its principle. 

Add to this, that the grace of God can begin the 
work of repentance in an instant, and in what pe- 
riod or degree of repentance the holy communion is 
to be administered, no law of God declares ; which, 
therefore, plainly allows it to every period, and 
leaves no difference, except where the discipline of 
the church, and the authority of the supreme power, 
doth intervene. For since we do not find in Scrip- 
ture that the apostles did drive from the communion 
of holy things, even those whom they delivered 
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over to Satan or other censures, we are left to con- 
sider that, in the nature of the thing, those who are 
in the state of weakness and infirmity have more 
need of the solemn prayers of the church, and, 
therefore, by presenting themselves to the holy sa- 
crament, approach towards that ministry which is 
the most effectual cure; especially since the very 
presenting themselves is an act of religion, and, 
therefore, supposes an act of repentance and faith, 
and other little introductions to its fair reception; 
and if they may be prayed for, and prayed with, 
why they may not also be communicated, which is 
the solemnity of the greatest prayer, is not yet 
clearly revealed. 

This discourse relates only to private ministry: 
for when I affirm, that there is no command from 
Christ, to all his ministers, to refuse whom they are 
pleased to call “ scandalous” or “ sinners,” I intend 
to defend good people from the tyranny and arbi- 
trary power of those great companies of ministers, 
who, in so many hundred places, would have a ju- 
dicature supreme in spirituals, which would be more 
intolerable than if they had, in one province, 
twenty thousand judges of life anddeath. But when 
the power of separation and interdiction is only in 
some more eminent and authorized persons, who 
take public cognizance of causes by solemnities of 
law, and exercise their power but in some rare in- 
stances, and then also for the public interest, in 
which, although they may be deceived, yet they are 
the most competent and likely judges, much of the 
inconvenience, which might otherwise follow, is 
avoided: and then it only remains, that they con- 
sider, in what cases it can be a competent and a 
proper infliction upon sinners, to take from them 
that, which is the means and ministry of grace and 
recovery ; whether they have any warrant from 
Christ, or precedent in the apostles’ practice, and 
how far. As for the forms and usages of the primi- 
tive church, they were hugely different, sometimes 
for one cause, sometimes for another. Sometimes 
whole churches have been excommunicated; some- 
times the criminal, and all his household for his 
offence, as it happened in the excommunication of 
Andronicus and Thoas, in Synesius, in the year 
411: sometimes they were absolved and restored 
by lay-confessors, sometimes by emperors, as it hap- 
pened to Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Theognis of 
Nice, who were absolved by Constantine, from the 
sentence of excommunication inflicted by the Nicene 
fathers ; anda monk did excommunicate Theodosius 
the younger.© So that in this, there can be no cer- 
tainty to make a measure and arule. The surest 
way, most agreeable to the precedents of Scripture, 
and the analogy of the gospel, is that, “ by the word 
of their proper ministry,” all sinners should be 
separate from the holy communion, that is, threat- 
ened, by the words of God, with damnation, and 
fearful temporal dangers, if themselves, knowing an 
unrepented sin, and a remanent affection to sin, to 
be within them, shall dare to profane that body and 
blood of our Lord by so impure an address. The 
evil is to themselves; and if the ministers declare 
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this powerfully, they are acquitted. But concerning 
other judgments or separations, the supreme power 
can forbid all assembling, and, therefore, can permit 
them to all, and, therefore, can deny them, or grant 
them, to single persons; and, therefore, when he, 
by laws, makes separations in order to public benefit, 
they are to be obeyed: but it is not to be endured, 
that single presbyters should, upon vain pretences, 
erect so high a tribunal and tyranny over consciences. 

14. The duty of preparation, that I here discourse 
of, is such a preparation as is a disposition to life ; 
it is not a matter of convenience or advantage, to 
repent of our sins before the communion; but it is 
of absolute necessity, we perish if we neglect it; 
for we “ eat damnation,” and Satan enters into us, 
not Christ. And this preparation is not the act 
of a day or a week; but it is a new state of life: 
no man, that is an habitual sinner, must come to 
this feast, till he hath wholly changed his course 
of life. And then, according as the actions of in- 
firmity have made less or greater invasion upon his 
peace and health, so are the acts of repentance to 
be proportioned; in which the greatness of the pre- 
varications, their neighbourhood to death, or their 
frequent repetition, and the conduct of a spiritual 
man, are to give us counsel and determination. 
When a ravening and hungry wolf is destitute of 
prey, he eats the turf, and loads his stomach with 
the glebe he treads on; but as soon as he finds 
better food, he vomits up his first load. Our secular 
and sensual affections are loads of earth upon the 
conscience ; and when we approach the table of the 
Lord, to eat the bread of the elect, and to drink the 
wine of angels, we must reject such impure adhe- 
sions, that holy persons, being nourished with holy 
symbols, may be sanctified, and receive the eternal 
reward of holiness. 

15. But as none must come hither but they that 
are in the state of grace, or charity, and the love of 
God and their neighbours, and that the abolition of 
the state of sin is the necessary preparation, and is 
the action of years, and was not accepted as suffi- 
cient till the expiration of divers years by the pri- 
mitive discipline, and, in some cases, not till the 
approach of death: so there is another preparation, 
which is of less necessity, which supposes the state 
of grace, and that oil is burning in our lamps; but 
yet it is a preparation of ornament, a trimming up 
the soul, a dressing the spirit with degrees and in- 
stances of piety, and progresses of perfection: and 
it consists in setting apart some portion of our time, 
before the communion, that it be spent in prayer, 
in meditation, in renewing the vows of holy obe- 
dience, in examining our consciences, in mortifying 
our lesser irregularities, in devotions and actions of 
precise religion, in acts of faith, of hope, of charity, 
of zeal and holy desires, in acts of eucharist or 
thanksgiving, of joy at the approach of so blessed 
an opportunity, and all the acts of virtue whatsoever, 
which have indefinite relation to this and to other 
mysteries; but yet are specially to be exercised 
upon this occasion, because this is the most perfect 
of external rites, and the most mysterious instru- 
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ment of sanctification and perfection. There is no 
time or degree to be determined in this prepara- 
tion; but they “to whom much is forgiven, will 
love much;” and they,—who understand the ex- 
cellence and holiness of the mystery, the glory of 
the guest that comes to inhabit, and the indecency 
of the closet of their hearts, by reason of the ad- 
herences of impurity, the infinite benefit then de- 
signed, and the increase of degrees by the excel- 
lence of these previous acts of holiness,—will not 
be too inquisitive into the necessity of circumstances 
and measures, but do it heartily, and devoutly, and 
reverently, and, as much as they can, ever esteeming 
it necessary, that the actions of so great solemnity 
should by some actions of piety, attending like 
handmaids, be distinguished from common employ- 
ments, and remarked for the principal and most 
solemn of religious actions. The primitive church 
gave the holy sacrament to infants immediately 
after baptism,‘ and by that act transmitted this 
proposition, That nothing was of absolute necessity 
but innocency and purity from sin, and a being in 
the state of grace; other actions of religion are 
excellent additions to the dignity of the person and 
honour of the mystery ; but they were such, of which 
infants were not capable. The sum is this: After 
the greatest consociation of religious duties for pre- 
paration, no man can be sufficiently worthy to com- 
municate : let us take caré that we be not unworthy, 
by bringing a guilt with us, or the remanent affec- 
tion to a sin. 


Est gloriosus sané convictus Dei; 
Sed illi qui invitatur, non qui invisus est. 


16. When the happy hour is come, in which the 
Lord vouchsafes to enter into us, and dwell with us, 
and be united with his servants, we must then do 
the same acts over again with greater earnestness 
and intention ; confess the glories of God and thy 
own unworthiness, praise his mercy with ecstasy 
of thanksgiving and joy, make oblation of thyself, 
of all thy faculties and capacities, pray, and read, 
and meditate, and worship: and that thou mayest more 
opportunely do all this, rise early to meet the Bride- 
groom, pray for special assistance, enter into the as- 
sembly of faithful people cheerfully, attend there 
diligently, demean thyself reverently, and, before 
any other meat or drink, receive the body of thy 
Saviour with pure hands, with holy intention, with 
a heart full of joy, and faith, and hope, and wonder, 
and eucharist. These things J, therefore, set down 
irregularly and without method, because, in these 
actions, no rule can be given to all persons; and 
only such a love, and such a religion, in general, is 
to be recommended, which will overrun the banks, 
and not easily stand confined within the margent of 
rules, and artificial prescriptions. Love and religion 
are boundless, and all acts of grace, relating to the 
present mystery, are fit and proportioned entertain- 
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ments of our Lord. This only remember, that we 
are, by the mystery of “ one bread,” confederated 
into one body, and the communion of saints, and 
that the sacrifice, which we then commemorate, was 
designed, by our Lord, for the benefit of all his 
church: let us be sure to draw all faithful people 
into the society of the present blessing, joining, 
with the holy man that ministers, in prayers, and 
offerings of that mystery, for the benefit of all sorts 
of men, of Christ’s catholic church. And it were also 
an excellent act of christian communion, and agree- 
able to the practice of the church in all ages, to 
make an oblation to God for the poor; that, as we 
are fed by Christ’s body, so we also should feed 
Christ’s body, making such returns as we can, a 
grain of frankincense in exchange for a province, 
an act of duty and christian charity as eucharistical 
for the present grace, that all the body may rejoice 
and glory in the salvation of the Lord. 

17. After thou hast received that pledge of im- 
mortality and antepast of glory, even the Lord’s 
body in a mystery, leave not thy Saviour there alone, 
but attend him with holy thoughts and colloquies 
of prayer and eucharist. It was sometime counted 
infamous for a woman to entertain a second love, 
till the body of her dead husband was dissolved into 
ashes, and disappeared in the form of a body. And 
it were well, that so long as the consecrated symbols 
remain within us, according to common estimate, 
we should keep the flame bright, and the perfume 
of an actual devotion burning, that our communion 
be not a transient act, but a permanent and lasting 
intercourse with our Lord.£ But in this every man 
best knows his own opportunities and necessities of 
diversion. I only commend earnestly to practice, 
that every receiver should make a recollection of 
himself, and the actions of the day, that he improve 
it to the best advantage, that he show unto our Lord 
all the defects of his house, all his poverty and weak- 
nesses: and this let every man do, by such actions 
and devotions which he can best attend, and himself, 
by the advice of a spiritual man, finds of best ad- 
vantage. I would not make the practice of religion, 
especially in such irregular instances, to be an art, 
or a burden, or a snare, to scrupulous persons: what 
St. Paul said in the case of charity I say also in 
this; ‘“ He that sows plentifully shall reap plenti- 
fully, and he that sows sparingly shall gather” at 
the same rate; ‘“ let every man do as himself pur- 
poseth in his heart.’’ Only it were well in this sacra- 
ment of love we had some correspondency, and. pro- 
portionable returns of charity and religious affections. 

18. Some religious persons have moved a ques- 
tion, Whether it were better to communicate often 
or seldom? some thinking it more reverence to 
those holy mysteries to come but seldom; while 


others say, it is greater religion or charity to come 


frequently. But I suppose this question does not 
differ much from a dispute, Whether it is better to 


quos capitalia et mortalia non gravant.—GENNAD. lib. i. de 
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pray often, or to pray seldom? For whatsoever is 
commonly pretended against a frequent communion, 
may, in its proportion, object against a solemn 
prayer; remanent affection to a sin, enmity with 
neighbours, secular avocations to the height of care 
and trouble: for these either are great indecen- 
cies, in order to a holy prayer; or else, are direct 
irregularities, and unhallow the prayer. And the 
celebration of the holy sacrament is, in itself and 
its own formality, a sacred, solemn, and ritual prayer, 
in which we invocate God by the merits of Christ, 
expressing that adjuration, not only in words, but in 
actual representment and commemoration of his pas- 
sion. Andif the necessities of the church were well 


considered, we should find that a daily sacrifice of. 


prayer, and a daily prayer of sacrifice, were no more 
but what her condition requires: and I would to God 
the governors of churches would take care, that the ne- 
cessities of kings and kingdoms, of churches and 
states, were represented to God by the most solemn 
and efficacious intercessions; and Christ hath taught 
us none greater than the praying in the virtue and 
celebration of his sacrifice. And this is the counsel 
that the church received from Ignatius: “ Hasten fre- 
quently to approach the eucharist, the glory of God. 
For when this is daily celebrated, we break the 
powers of Satan, who turns all his actions into hos- 
tilities and darts of fire.’ But this concerns the 
ministers of religion, who, living in communities 
and colleges, must make religion the business of 
their lives, and support kingdoms, and serve the 
interest of kings, by the prayer of a daily sacrifice. 
And yet, in this ministry, the clergy may serve their 
own necessary affairs, if the ministration be divided 
into courses, as it was, by the economy and wisdom 
of Solomon, for the temple. 

19. But concerning the communion of secular 
and lay persons, the consideration is something dif 
ferent. St. Austin gave this answer to it: “Τὸ re- 
ceive the sacrament every day, I neither praise nor 
_ reprove; at least, let them receive it every Lord’s 
' day.”s And this he spake to husbandmen and mer- 
chants. At the first commencement of christianity, 
while the fervours apostolical and the calentures of 
infant christendom did last, the whole assembly of 
faithful people communicated every day ; and this 
lasted in Rome and Spain until the time of St. Je- 
rome: concerning which diligence he gives the 
same censure, which I now recited from St. Austin; 
for it suffered inconvenience by reason of a declining 
piety, and the intervening of secular interests. But 
then it came to once a week; and yet that was not 
every where strictly observed.' But that it be re- 
ceived once every fortnight, St. Hierome counsels 
very strongly to Eustochium, a holy virgin: “ Let 
the virgins confess their sins twice every month, or 
oftener; and, being fortified with the communion of 
the Lord’s body, let them manfully fight against the 
devil’s forces and attempts.” A while after, it came 
to once a month, then once a year, then it fell from 
that too: till all the christians in the west were 
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commanded to communicate every Easter by the 
decree of a great council above five hundred years 
since. But the church of England, finding that too 
little, hath commanded all her children to receive 
thrice every year at least, intending that they should 
come oftener ; but of this she demands an account. 
For it hath fared with this sacrament as with other 
actions of religion, which have descended from flames 
to still fires, from fires to sparks, from sparks to 
embers, from embers to smoke, from smoke to no- 
thing. And although the public declension of piety 
is such, that, in this present conjuncture of things, 
it is impossible men should be reduced to a daily 
communion; yet that they are to communicate fre- 
quently is so a duty, that, as no excuse but impossi- 
bility can make the omission innocent, so the loss 
and consequent want is infinite and invaluable. 

20. For the holy communion being a remem- 
brance and sacramental repetition of Christ’s passion, 
and the application of his sacrifice to us and the 
whole catholic church; as they who seldom com- 
municate, delight not to remember the passion of 
our Lord, and sin against his very purpose, and one 
of the designs of institution; so he cares not to re- 
ceive the benefits of the sacrifice, who so neglects 
their application, and reducing them to actual profit 
and reception. ‘“ Whence came the sanctimony of 
the primitive christians? whence came their strict 
observation of the Divine commandments ? whence 
was it that they persevered in holy actions with 
hope and an unweary diligence ? from whence did 
their despising worldly things come, and living 
with common possession, and the distributions of an 
universal charity ? Whence came these, and many 
other excellencies, but from a constant prayer and 
a daily eucharist? They who every day represented 
the death of Christ, every day were ready to die for 
Christ.” It was the discourse of an ancient and 
excellent person. And if we consider, this sacra- 
ment is intended to unite the spirits and affections of 
the world, and that it is diffusive and powerful to 
this purpose, (“for we are one body,” saith St. 
Paul, “ because we partake of one bread,’’) possibly 
we may have reason to say, that the wars of king- 
doms, the animosity of families, the infinite multi- 
tude of law suits, the personal hatreds, and the uni- 
versal want of charity, which hath made the world 
miserable and wicked, may, in a great degree, be 
attributed to the neglect of this great symbol and 
instrument of charity. The chalice of the sacra- 
ment is called by St. Paul, “ the cup of blessing ;” 
and if children need every day to beg blessing of 
their parents, if we also thirst not after this cup of 
blessing, blessing may be far from us. It is called 
“ thecommunication of the blood of Christ ;’’ and it 
is not imaginable, that man should love heaven, or 
felicity, or his Lord, that desires not perpetually to 
bathe in that salutary stream, the blood of the holy 
Jesus, the immaculate Lamb of God. 

21. But I find, that the religious fears of men are 
pretended a colour to excuse this irreligion. Men 
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are wicked, and not prepared, and busy, and full of 
cares and affairs of the world, and cannot come with 
due preparation; and therefore better not come at 
all; nay, men are not ashamed to say, they are at 
enmity with certain persons, and therefore cannot 
come. 1. Concerning those persons who are unpre- 
pared, because they are in a state of sin or un- 
charitableness, it is true, they must not come; but 
this is so far from excusing their not coming, that 
they increase their sin, and secure misery to them- 
selves, because they do not “ lay aside every weight, 
and the sin that doth so easily beset them,” that they 
may come to the marriage-supper. It is as if we 
should excuse ourselves from the duties of charity, 
by saying we are uncharitable ; from giving alms, 
by saying we are covetous ; from chastity, by saying 
we are lascivious. To such men itis just that they 
graze with the goats, because they refuse to wash 
their hands, that they may come to the supper of 
the Lamb. 2. Concerning those that pretend cares 
and encumbrances of the world, if their affairs make 
sin and impure affections to stick upon them, they 
are in the first consideration ; but if their office be 
necessary, just, or charitable, they imitate Martha, 
and choose the less perfect part, when they neg- 
lect the offices of religion for duties economical. 
3. But the other sort have more pretence and 
fairer virtue in their outside. They suppose, like 
the Persian princes, the seldomer such mysterious 
rites are seen, the more reverence we shall have, 
and they the more majesty: and they are fear- 
ful lest the frequent attrectation of them should 
make us less to value the great earnests of our 
redemption and immortality. It is a pious con- 
sideration, but not becoming them; for it cannot 
be, that the sacrament be undervalued by frequent 
reception, without the great unworthiness of the 
persons, so turning God’s grace into lightness, and 
loathing manna: nay, it cannot be without an un- 
worthy communication; for he that receives wor- 
thily, increases in the love of God and religion, and 
the fires of the altar are apt to kindle our sparks 
into a flame; and when Christ our Lord enters into 
us, and we grow weary of him, or less fond of his 
frequent entrance and perpetual cohabitation, it is 
an infallible sign we have let his enemy in, or are 
preparing forit. For this is the difference between 
secular and spiritual objects: Nothing in this world 
hath any pleasure in it long beyond the hope of it, 
_ for the possession and enjoyment is found so empty 
that we grow weary of it; but whatsoever is spirit- 
ual, and in order to God, is less before we have it, 
but in the fruition it swells our desires, and enlarges 
the appetite, and makes us more receptive and for- 
ward in the entertainment: and therefore those acts 
of religion that.set us forward in time, and back- 
ward in affection, do declare that we have not well 
done our duty, but have communicated unworthily. 
So that the mending of our fault will answer the 
objection. Communicate with more devotion, and 
repent with greater contrition, and walk with more 
caution, and pray more earnestly, and meditate dili- 
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gently, and receive with reverence and godly fear; 
and we shall find our affections increase together 
with the spiritual emolument; ever remembering 
that pious and wise advice of St. Ambrose, “ Re- 
ceive every day that which may profit thee every 
day. But he that is not disposed to receive it every 
day, is not fit to receive it every year.” ! 

22. And if, after all diligence, it be still feared 
that a man is not well prepared, I must say that it 
is a scruple, that is, a trouble beyond a doubt and 
without reason, next to superstition and the dreams 
of religion; and it is nourished, by imagining that 
no duty is accepted, if it be less than perfection, and 
that God is busied in heaven, not only to destroy the 
wicked and to dash in pieces vessels of dishonour, 
but to “ break a bruised reed” in pieces, and to cast 
the “ smoking flax” into the flames of hell. In 
opposition to which, we must know, that nothing 
makes us unprepared but an evil conscience,™ a state 
of sin, or a deadly act: but the lesser infirmities of 
our life, against which we daily strive, and for which 
we never have any kindness or affections, are not 
spots in these feasts of charity, but instruments of 
humility, and stronger invitations to come to those 
rites, which are ordained for corroboratives against 
infirmities of the soul, and for the growth of the 
spirit in the strengths of God. For those other acts 
of preparation, which precede and accompany the 
duty, the better and more religiously they are done, 
they are indeed of more advantage, and honorary to 
the sacrament; yet he that comes in the state of 
grace, though he takes the opportunity upon a sud- 
den offer, sins not: and in such indefinite duties, 
whose degrees are not described, it is good counsel 
to do our best; but it is ill to make them instru- 
ments of scruple, as if it were essentially necessary 
to do that in the greatest height, which is only in- 
tended for advantage, and the fairer accommodation 
of the mystery. But these very acts, if they be 
esteemed necessary preparations to the sacrament, 
are the greatest arguments in the world that it is 
best to communicate often; because the doing of 
that, which must suppose the exercise of so many 
graces, must needs promote the interest of religion, 
and dispose strongly to habitual graces by our fre- 
quent and solemn repetition of the acts. It is 
necessary that every communicant be first examined 
concerning the state of his soul, by himself or his 
superior; and that very scrutiny is in admirable 
order towards the reformation of such irregularities 
which time and temptation, negligence and incuri- 
ousness, infirmity or malice, have brought into the 
secret regions of our will and understanding. Now, 
although this examination be therefore enjoined, 
that no man should approach to the holy table in 
the state of ruin and reprobation, and that therefore 
it is an act, not of direct preparation, but an inquiry 
whether we be prepared or no; yet this very exa- 
mination will find so many little irregularities, and 
so many great imperfections, that it will appear the 
more necessary to repair the breaches and lesser 
ruins by such acts of piety and religion; because 
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every communication is intended to be a nearer 
approach to God, a farther step in grace, a progress 
towards glory, and an instrument of perfection; and 
therefore upon the stock of our spiritual interests, 
for the purchase of a greater hope, and the advan- 
tages of a growing charity, ought to be frequently 
performed. [end with the words of a pious and 
learned person:" “ It is a vain fear and an impru- 
dent reverence, that procrastinates and defers going 
to the Lord that calls them: they deny to go to the 
fire, pretending they are cold; and refuse physic, 
because they need it.” 


THE PRAYER. 


O blessed and eternal Jesus, who gavest thyself a 
sacrifice for our sins, thy body for our spiritual 
food, thy blood to nourish our spirits, and to 
quench the flames of hell and lust; who didst so 
love us, who were thine enemies, that thou de- 
siredst to reconcile us to thee, and becamest all 
one with us, that we may live the same life, think 
the same thoughts, love the same love, and be 
partakers of thy resurrection and immortality ; 
open every window of my soul, that I may be 
full of light, and may see the excellency of thy 
love, the merits of thy sacrifice, the bitterness of 
thy passion, the glories and virtues of the mys- 
terious sacrament. Lord, let me ever hunger and 
thirst after this instrument of righteousness ; let 
me have no gust or relish of the unsatisfying de- 
lights of things below, but let my soul dwell in 
thee; let me for ever receive thee spiritually, 
and very frequently communicate with thee sa- 
cramentally, and imitate thy virtues piously and 
strictly, and dwell in the pleasures of thy house 
eternally. ‘Lord, thou hast prepared a table for 
me against them that trouble me:” let that holy 
sacrament of the eucharist be to mea defence and 
shield, a nourishment and medicine, life and 
health, a means of sanctification and _ spiritual 
growth; that I, receiving the body of my dearest 
Lord, may be one with his mystical body, and of 
the same spirit, united with indissoluble bands of 
a strong faith, and a holy hope, and a never-failing 
charity, that from this veil I may pass into the 
visions of eternal clarity, from eating thy body, 
to beholding thy face in the glories of thy ever- 
lasting kingdom, O blessed and eternal Jesus. 
Amen. 


Considerations upon the Accidents happening on 
the Vespers of the Passion. 


1. Wuen Jesus had supped and sang a hymn, and 
prayed, and exhorted and comforted his disciples 
with a farewell sermon, in which he repeated such 
of his former precepts which were now apposite to 
the present condition, and reinforced them with 
proper and pertinent arguments, he went over the 
brook Cedron, and entered into a garden, and into 
the prologue of his passion; choosing that place for 
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his agony and satisfactory pains, in which the first 
scene of human misery was represented, and where 
he might best attend the offices of devotion pre- 
paratory to his death. Besides this, he therefore 
departed from the house, that he might give oppor- 
tunity to his enemies’ surprise, and yet not incom- 
modate the good man by whose hospitality they had 
eaten the paschal lamb; so that he went “like a 
lamb to the slaughter,” to the garden as to a prison, 
as if, by an agreement with his persecutors, he had 
expected their arrest, and staid there to prevent their 
further inquiry.” Forso great was his desire to pay 
our ransom, that himself did assist, by a forward 
patience and active opportunity, towards the perse- 
cution: teaching us, that, by an active zeal and a 
ready spirit, we assist the designs of God’s glory, 
though in our own sufferings and secular infelicities. 

2. When he entered the garden, he left his disci- 
ples at the entrance of it, calling with him only Peter, 
James, and John: “he withdrew himself from the 
rest about a stone’s cast, and began to be exceeding 
heavy.” He was not sad till he had called them ; 
for his sorrow began when he pleased: which 
sorrow he also chose to represent to those three who 
had seen his transfiguration, the earnest of his future 
glory, that they might see of how great glory for our 
sakes he disrobed himself; and that they also 
might, by the confronting those contradictory acci- 
dents, observe, that God uses to dispense his com- 
forts, the irradiations and emissions of his glory, to 
be preparatives to those sorrows, with which our 
life must be allayed and seasoned ; that none should 
refuse to partake of the sufferings of Christ, if either 
they have already felt his comforts, or hope hereafter 
to wear his crown. And it is not ill observed, that 
St. Peter, being the chief of the apostles and doctor 
of the circumcision, St. John, being a virgin, and St. 
James, the first of the apostles that was martyred, 
were admitted to Christ’s greatest retirements and 
mysterious secrecies, as being persons of so singular 
and eminent dispositions, to whom, according to the 
pious opinion of the church, especial coronets are 
prepared in heaven, besides the great “ crown of 
righteousness,” which in common shall beautify the 
heads of all the saints ; meaning this, that doctors, 
virgins, and martyrs, shall receive, even for their 
very state of life and accidental graces, more emi- 
nent degrees of accidental glory, like as the sun, 
reflecting upon a limpid fountain, receives its rays 
doubled, without any increment of its proper and 
natural light. 

3. “Jesus began to be excerding sorrowful,” to 
be “sore amazed,” and “sad even to death.” And 
because he was now to suffer the pains of our sins, 
there began his passion whence our sins spring. 
From an evil heart, and a prevaricating spirit, all 
our sins arise; and in the spirit of Christ began his 
sorrow, where he truly felt the full value and demerit 
of sin, which we think not worthy of a tear or a 
hearty sigh; but he groaned and fell under the 
burden. But therefore he took upon him this sad- 
ness, that our imperfect sorrow and contrition might 


Ὁ Ut laborem minuat Judais se querentibus.— THEOPHYL. 
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be heightened in his example, and accepted in its 
union and confederacy with his. And Jesus still 
designed a further mercy for us; for he sanctified 
the passion of fear, and hallowed natural sadnesses, 
that we might not think the infelicities of our nature, 
and the calamities of our temporal condition, to be- 
come criminal, so long as they make us not omit a 
duty, nor dispose us to the election of a crime, nor 
force us to swallow a temptation, nor yet to exceed 
the value of their impulsive cause. He that grieves 
for the loss of friends, and yet had rather lose all 
the friends he hath than lose the love of God, hath 
the sorrow of our Lord for his precedent. And he 
that fears death, and trembles at its approximation, 
and yet had rather die again than sin once, hath not 
sinned in his fear; Christ hath hallowed it, and the 
necessitous condition of his nature is his excuse. 
But it were highly to be wished, that, in the midst 
of our caresses and levities of society, in our fes- 
tivities and triumphal merriments, when we laugh 
at folly and rejoice in sin, we would remember, that 
for those very merriments our blessed Lord felt a 
bitter sorrow ; and not one vain and sinful laughter, 
but cost the holy Jesus a sharp pang and throe of 
passion. 

4. Now that the holy Jesus began to taste the 
bitter cup, he betook him to his great antidote, 
which himself, the great Physician of our souls, 
prescribed to all the world to cure their calamities, 
and to make them pass from miseries into virtue, 
that so they may arrive at glory; he prays to his 
heavenly Father, he kneels down, and not only so, 
but “falls flat upon the earth,” and would, in hu- 
mility and fervent adoration, have descended low as 
the centre ; he prays with an intension great as his 
sorrow, and yet with a dereliction so great, and a 
conformity to the Divine will so ready, as if it had 
been the most indifferent thing in the world for him 
to be delivered to death, or from it: for, though his 
nature did decline death, as that which hath a 
natural horror and contradiction to the present in- 
terest of its preservation ; yet when he looked upon 
it, as his heavenly Father had put it into the order 
of redemption of the world, it was that “ baptism,” 
which he was “straitened till he had accomplished.” 
And now there is not in the world any condition of 
prayer which is essential to the duty, or any circum- 
stances of advantage to its performance, but were 
concentred in this one instance ; humility of spirit, 
lowliness of deportment, importunity of desire, a 
fervent spirit, a lawful matter, resignation to the 
will of God, great love, the love of a Son to his 
Father ; which appellative was the form of his ad- 
dress ; perseverance ; he went thrice, and prayed 
the same prayer; it was not long, and it was so re- 
tired as to have the advantages of a sufficient soli- 
tude and opportune recollection; for he was with- 
drawn from the most of his disciples: and yet not 
so alone as to lose the benefit of communion; for 
Peter and the two Boanerges were near him. Christ, 


» Kai γενόμενος ἐν ἀγωνίᾳ, ἐκτενέστερον προσηύχετο, 
Luke xxii. 44. Extensiiis orabat, sic Latinus interpres reddit: 
Alii plures reddunt per intensiis. 
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in this prayer, which was the most fervent that he 
ever made on earth, intending to transmit to all the 
world a precedent of devotion to be transcribed and 
imitated ; that we should cast all our cares, and 
empty them in the bosom of God, being content to 
receive such a portion of our trouble back again, 
which he assigns us for our spiritual emolument. 

5. The holy Jesus having in a few words poured 
out torrents of inocent desires, was pleased still to 
interrupt his prayer, that he might visit his charge, 
that “little flock,” which was presently after to be 
“ scattered :”’ he was careful of them in the midst 
of his agonies; they, in his sufferings, were fast 
asleep. He awakens them, gives them command to 
“watch and pray,” that is, to be vigilant in the 
custody of their senses, and observant of all acci- 
dents, and to pray that they may be strengthened 
against all incursions of enemies and temptations ; 
and then returns to prayer; and so a third time ; 
his devotion still increasing with his sorrow.» And 
when his prayer was full, and his sorrow come to a 
great measure, after the third, God sent his “ angel 
to comfort him;” and, by that act of grace, then 
only expressed, hath taught us to continue our de- 
votions so long as our needs last. It may be, God 
will not send a comforter till the third time, that is, 
after a long expectation, and a patient sufferance, 
and a lasting hope: in the interim God supports us 
with a secret hand, and, in his own time, will refresh 
the spirit with the visitations of his angels, with the 
emissions of comfort from the Spirit, the Comforter. 
And know this also, that the holy angel, and the 
Lord of all the angels, stands by every holy person 
when he prays; and although he draws before his 
glories the curtain of a cloud, yet in every instant 
he takes care we shall not perish, and in a just 
season dissolves the cloud, and makes it to distil in 
holy dew, and drops sweet as manna, pleasant as 
nard, and wholesome as the breath of heaven. And 
such was the consolation which the holy Jesus re- 
ceived by the ministry of the angel, representing to 
Christ, the Lord of the angels, how necessary it was 
that he should die for the glory of God;° that, in 
his passion, his justice, wisdom, goodness, power, and 
mercy, Should shine; that, unless he died, all the 
world should perish, but his blood should obtain 
their pardon; and that it should open the gates of 
heaven, repair the ruin of angels, establish a holy 
church, be productive of innumerable adoptive chil- 
dren to his Father, whom himself should make heirs 
of glory: and that his passion should soon pass 
away, his Father hearing and granting his prayer, 
that “the cup” should pass speedily, though indeed 
it should pass through him; that it should be at- 
tended and followed with a glorious resurrection, 
with eternal rest and glory of his humanity, with 
the exaltation of his name, with a supreme dominion 
over all the world, and that his Father should make 
him King of kings, and Prince of the catholic 
church. These, or whatsoever other comforts the 


© Confortatus est, sed tali confortatione que dolorem non 
minuit, sed magis auxit: confortatus enim est ex fructis 
magnitudine, non subtracta doloris amaritudine.—Bepa, in 
Luce 22. 
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angel ministered, were such considerations which 
the holy Jesus knew, and the angel knew not but 
by communication from that God, to whose assumed 
humanity the angel spake; yet he was pleased to 
receive comfort from his servant, just as God receives 
glory from his creatures,¢ and as he rejoices in his 
own works, even because he is good and gracious, 
and is pleased so to do; and because himself had 
caused a voluntary sadness to be interposed between 
the habitual knowledge and the actual consideration 
of these discourses; and we feel a pleasure, when a 
friendly hand lays upon our wound the plaster, 
which ourselves have made, and applies such instru- 
ments and considerations of comfort, which we have 
in notion and an ineffective habit, but cannot re- 
duce them to act, because no man is so apt to be 
his own comforter: which God hath therefore per- 
mitted, that our need should be the occasion of a 
mutual charity. 

6. It was a great season for the angel’s coming, 
because it was a great necessity, which was incum- 
bent upon our Lord; for his sadness and his agony 
was so great, mingled and compounded of sorrow 
and zeal, fear and desire, innocent nature and per- 
fect grace, that he “sweat drops” as great as if the 
blood had started through little undiscerned fontinels, 
and outrun the streams and rivers of his cross. 
Euthymius® and Theophylact‘ say, that the evan- 
gelists use this as a tragical expression of the greatest 
agony, and an unusual sweat, it being usual to call 
the tears of the greatest sorrow, “ tears of blood.” 
But, from the beginning of the church, it hath been 
more generally apprehended literally, and that some 
blood, mingled with the serous substance, issued 
from his veins in so great abundance, that they 
moistened the ground, and bedecked his garment, 
which stood like a new firmament studded with 
stars, portending an approaching storm. Now “ he 
came from Bozrah with his garments red and 
bloody.” And this agony verified, concerning the 
holy Jesus, those words of David, “ I am poured out 
like water, my bones are dispersed, my heart, in the 
midst of my body, is like melting wax,” saith Justin 
Martyr. Venerable Bede saith," that the descend- 
ing of these drops of blood upon the earth, besides 
the general purpose, had also a particular relation 
to the present infirmities of the apostles, that our 
blessed Lord obtained of his Father, by the merits 
of those holy drops, mercies and special support for 
them; and that effusion redeemed them from the 
present participation of death. And St. Austin 
meditates, that the body of our Lord, all overspread 
with drops of bloody sweat, did prefigure the future 
state of martyrs, and that his body mystical should 
be clad in a red garment, variegated with the sym- 
bols of labour and passion, sweat and blood; by 
which himself was pleased to purify his church, 

4 Cim tristaris, solamen tristium, 
Te solantur cives ceelestium. 
Res miranda! solus dans gaudium 
Rex a cive sumit solatium.—Honpemivs Anglus. 
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and present her to God holy and spotless. What 
collateral designs and tacit significations might be 
designed by this mysterious sweat, I know not; 
certainly it was a sad beginning of a most dolorous 
passion: and such griefs, which have so violent, 
permanent, and sudden effects upon the body, which 
is not of a nature symbolical to interior and imma- 
terial causes, are proclaimed by such marks to be 
high and violent. We have read of some persons, 
that the grief and fear of one night hath put a cover 
of snow upon their heads, as if the labours of thirty 
years had been extracted, and the quintessence 
drank off, in the passion of that night; butif nature 
had been capable of a greater or more prodigious 
impress of passion than a bloody sweat, it must 
needs have happened in this agony of the holy 
Jesus, in which he undertook a grief great enough 
to make up the imperfect contrition of all the saints, 
and to satisfy for the impenitencies of all the world. 

7. By this time the traitor, Judas, was arrived at 
Gethsemane, and being in the vicinage of the gar- 
den, Jesus rises from his prayers, and first calls his 
disciples from their sleep, and, by an irony, seems 
to give them leave to “ sleep on;” but reproves 
their drowsiness, when danger is so near, and bids 
them “henceforth take their rest; meaning, if 
they could for danger, which now was, indeed, come 
to the garden doors. But the holy Jesus, that it 
might appear he undertook the passion with choice 
and a free election, not only refused to fly, but called 
his apostles to rise, that they might meet his mur- 
derers, who came to him “ with swords and staves,” 
as if they were to surprise a prince of armed out- 
laws, whom without force they could not reduce. 
So, also, might butchers do well to go armed, when 
they are pleased to be afraid of lambs, by calling 
them lions. Judas only discovered his Master’s re- 
tirements, and betrayed him to the opportunities of 
an armed band; for he could not accuse his master 
of any word or private action, that might render 
him obnoxious to suspicion or the law. For such 
are the rewards of innocence and prudence, that the 
one secures against sin, the other against suspicion 
and appearances. 

8. The holy Jesus had accustomed to receive 
every of his disciples after absence with entertain- 
ment of a kiss, which was the endearment of per- 
sons, and the expression of the oriental civility : 
and Judas was confident that his Lord would not 
reject him, whose feet he had washed at the time 
when he foretold this event, and therefore had 
agreed to signify him by this sign;' and did so, 
beginning war with a kiss, and breaking the peace 
of his Lord by the symbol of kindness; which, be- 
cause Jesus entertained with much evenness and 
charitable expressions, calling him “ friend,’* he 
gave evidence, that if he retained civilities to his 

h In Lue. lib. vi. 

i O signum sacrilegum! O placitum fugiendum! ubi ab 
osculo incipitur bellum, et per pacis indicium pacis rumpitur 
sacramentum.—-AugG. Serm. 12. 

k Si honoras, 6 dulcis Domine, 
Inimicum amici nomine, 


Quales erunt, amoris carmine 
Qui te canunt et modulamine.—Honpemo. de Passione. 
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greatest enemies in the very acts of hostility, he 
hath banquets, and crowns, and sceptres for his 
friends, that adore him with the kisses of charity, and 
love him with the sincerity of an affectionate spirit. 
But our blessed Lord, besides his essential sweet- 
ness and serenity of spirit, understood well how 
great benefits himself and all the world were to 
receive by occasion of that act of Judas: and our 
greatest enemy does, by accident, to holy persons, 
the offices of their dearest friends; telling us our 
faults, without a cloak to cover their deformities, 
but, out of malice, laying open the circumstances of 
aggravation; doing us affronts, from whence we 
have an instrument of our patience ; and restraining 
us from scandalous crimes, lest we ‘‘ become a scorn 
and reproof to them that hate us.” And it is none 
of God’s least mercies, that he permits enmities 
amongst men; that animosities and peevishness may 
reprove more sharply, and correct with more severity 
and simplicity than the gentle hand of friends, who 
are apter to bind our wounds up, than to discover 
them and make them smart; but they are to us an 
excellent probation, how friends may best do the 
offices of friends, if they would take the plainness 
of enemies in accusing, and still mingle it with the 
tenderness and good affections of friends. But our 
blessed Lord called Judas “ friend,” as being the 
instrument of bringing him to glory, and all the 
world to pardon, if they would. 


9. Jesus himself begins the inquiry, and leads | 


them into their errand, and tells them he was Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom they sought. But this also, 
which was an answer so gentle, had in it a strength 
greater than the eastern wind or the voice of thun- 
der; for God was in that “ still voice,” and it struck 
them down tothe ground! And yet they, and sodo 
we, still persist to persecute our Lord, and to pro- 
voke the eternal God, who can, with the breath of 
his mouth, with a word, or a sign, or a thought, re- 
duce us into nothing, or into a worse condition, even 
an eternal duration of torments, and cohabitation 
with a never-ending misery. And if we cannot bear 
a soft answer of the merciful God, how shall we 
dare to provoke the wrath of the Almighty Judge ? 
But in this instance there was a rare mixture of 
effects, as there was in Christ of natures; the voice 
of a man, and the power of God. For it is observed 
by the doctors of the primitive ages,™ that, from the 
nativity of our Lord to the day of his death, the 
divinity and humanity did so communicate in effects, 
that no great action passed, but it was like the sun 
shining through a cloud, or a beauty with a thin veil 
drawn over it; they gave illustration and testimony 
to each other. The holy Jesus was born a tender 
and a crying infant; but is adored by the magi asa 
king, by the angels as their God. He is circum- 
cised as ἃ man; butaname is given him, to signify 
him to be the Saviour of the world. He flies into 
Egypt, like a distressed child, under the conduct of 


! Πάντες ἐπ᾽ ἀλλήλοισι μαχήμονες ἀσπιδιῶται 
Αὐτόματοι πίπτοντες ἐπεστόρνυντο κονίῃ, 
ἹΤρήνεες, οἰσπρηθέντες ἀτευχέϊ λαίλαπι φωνῆς.--ΝΟΝΝ. 
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his helpless parents ; but as soon as he enters the 
country, the idols fall down, and confess his true 
divinity. He is presented in the temple as the son 
of man; but by Simeon and Anna he is celebrated, 
with divine praises, for the Messias, the Son of God. 
He is baptized in Jordan as a sinner ; but the Holy 
Ghost, descending upon him, proclaimed him to be 
the well-beloved of God. He is hungry in the 
desert as a man; but sustained his body without 
meat and drink, for forty days together, by the 
power of his divinity : there he is tempted of Satan 
as a weak man, and the angels of light minister 
unto him as their supreme Lord. And now, a little 
before his death, when he was to take upon him all 
the affronts, miseries, and exinanitions of the most 
miserable, he receives testimonies from above, which 
are most wonderful; for he was transfigured upon 
mount Tabor, entered triumphantly into Jerusalem, 
had the acclamations of the people; when he was 
dying, he darkened the sun; when he was dead, he 


opened the sepulchres: when he was fast nailed to 


the cross, he made the earth to tremble ; now, when 
he suffers himself to be apprehended by a guard 
of soldiers, he strikes them all to the ground only 
by replying to their answer: that the words of the 
prophet might be verified, “Therefore my people 
shall know my name; therefore they shall know 
in that day, that 1 am he that doth speak : behold, 
τ τς ΠΝ 

10. The soldiers and servants of the Jews having 
recovered from their fall, and risen by the per- 
mission of Jesus, still persisted in their inquiry 
after him, who was present, ready and desirous to 
be sacrificed. He, therefore, permitted himself to 


be taken, but not his disciples: for he it was that 


set them their bounds; and he secured his apostles 
to be witnesses of his suffermg and his glories ; and 
this work was the redemption of the world, in which 
no man could have an active share ;° he alone was 
to tread the wine-press; and time enough they 
should be called to a fellowship of sufferings. But 
Jesus went to them, and they bound him with 


cords; and so began our liberty and redemption 


from slavery, and sin, and cursings, and death. But 
he was bound faster by bands of his own; his 
Father’s will and mercy, pity of the world, prophe- 
cies, and mysteries,? and love held him fast: and 
these cords were as “strong as death;” and the 
cords, which the soldiers’ malice put upon his holy 
hands, were but symbols and figures, his own com- 
passion and affection were the morals. But yet he 
undertook this short restraint and condition of a 
prisoner, that all sorts of persecution and exterior 
calamities might be hallowed by his susception; and 
these pungent sorrows should, like bees, sting him, 
and leave their sting behind, that all the sweetness 
should remain for us. Some melancholic devotions 
have, from uncertain stories, added sad circum- 
stances of the first violence done to our Lord ; that 


ο Semovit a periculo discipulos, non ignorans ad se solum 
certamen illud et opus salutis nostre pertinere. Regnantis 
enim, et non servientis, nature opus est.—S. Cyrin. 

P Dominum omnium mysteria, non arma, tenuerunt.—S, 
ΑΜΒ. in Lucam. 
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they bound him with three cords, and that with so 
much violence, that they caused blood to start from 
his tender hands; that they spat then, also, upon 
him, with a violence and incivility hke that which 
their fathers had used towards Hur, the brother of 
Aaron, whom they choked with impure spittings 
into his throat, because he refused to consent to the 
making a golden calf. These particulars are not 
transmitted by certain records. Certain it is, they 
wanted no malice, and now no power ; for the Lord 
had given himself into their hands. 

11. St. Peter, seeing his master thus ill-used, 
asked, “ Master, shall we strike with the sword ?” 
and before he had his answer, cut off the ear of 
Malchus. Two swords there were in Christ’s 
family, and St. Peter bore one; either because he 
was to kill the paschal lamb, or, according to the 
custom of the country, to secure them against beasts 
of prey, which in that region were frequent, and dan- 
gerous in the night. But now he used it in an un- 
lawful war; he had no competent authority; it was 
against the ministers of his lawful prince, and 
against our prince we must not draw a sword for 
Christ himself, himself having forbidden us; as his 
“ kingdom is not of this world,” so neither were his 
defences secular: he could have called for many 
legions of angels for his guard, if he had so pleased; 
and we read that one angel slew 185,000 armed 
men in one night; and, therefore, it was a vast 
power which was at the command of our Lord; 
and he needs not such low auxiliaries as an army 
of rebels, or a navy of pirates, to defend his cause : 
he first lays the foundation of our happiness in his 
sufferings, and hath ever since supported religion 
by patience and suffering, and in poverty, and all 
the circumstances and conjectures of improbable 
causes. Fighting for religion is certain to destroy 
charity, but not certain to support faith. St. Peter, 
therefore, may use his keys, but he is commanded to 
put up his sword; and he did so; and presently he 
and all his fellows fairly ran away: and yet that 
course was much the more christian; for though it 
had in it much infirmity, yet it had no malice. 
In the mean time, the Lord was pleased to touch 
the ear of Malchus, and he cured it; adding to the 
first instance of power, in throwing them to the 
ground, an act of miraculous mercy, curing the 
wounds of an enemy made bya friend. But neither 
did this pierce their callous and obdurate spirits ; 
but they led him in uncouth ways, and through the 
brook Cedron,4 in which it is said the ruder soldiers 
plunged him, and passed upon him all the affronts 
and rudenesses which an insolent and cruel multitude 
could think of, to signify their contempt and their 
rage. And such is the nature of evil men, who, 
when they are not softened by the instruments and 
arguments of grace, are much hardened by them; 
such being the purpose of God, that either grace 
shall cure sin, or accidentally increase it; that it 
shall either pardon it, or bring it to greater punish- 
ment ; for so I have seen healthful medicines, 
abused by the incapacities of a healthless body, 
become fuel to a fever, and increase the distempe- 


4 De torrente in vid bibet.— Ps. ex. ult. 
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rature, from indisposition to a sharp disease, and 
from thence to the margin of the grave. But it 
was otherwise in Saul, whom Jesus threw to the 
ground with a more angry sound than these perse- 
cutors: but Saul rose a saint, and they persisted 
devils; and the grace of God distinguished the events. 


THE PRAYER. 
I. 


O holy Jesus, make me by thy example to conform 
to the will of that eternal God, who is our Father, 
merciful and gracious; that I may choose all 
those accidents, which his providence hath actu- 
ally disposed to me; that J may know no desires 
but his commands, and his will; and that in all 
afflictions I may fly thither for mercy, pardon, 
and support ; and may wait for deliverance in such 
times and manners, which the Father hath re- 
served in his own power, and graciously dispenses, 
according to his infinite wisdom and compassion. 
Holy Jesus, give me the gift and spirit of prayer; 
and do thou, by thy gracious intercession, supply 
my ignorances, and passionate desires, and im- 
perfect choices; procuring and giving to me such 
returns of favour, which may support my needs, 
and serve the ends of religion and the Spirit, 
which thy wisdom chooses, and thy passion hath 
purchased, and thy grace loves to bestow upon all 
thy saints andservants. Amen. 


If. 


Eternal God, sweetest Jesu, who didst receive Judas 
with the affection of a Saviour, and sufferedst 
him to kiss thy cheek with the serenity and 
tranquillity of God; and didst permit the soldiers 
to bind thee, with patience exemplary to all ages 
of martyrs; and didst cure the wound of thy 
enemy, with the charity of a parent, and the ten- 
derness of an infinite pity; O kiss me with the 
kisses of thy mouth, embrace me with the enter- 
tainments of a gracious Lord, and let my soul 
dwell and feast in thee, who art the repository of 
eternal sweetness and refreshments. Bind me, 
O Lord, with those bands which tied thee fast, the 
chains of love; that such holy union may dissolve 
the cords of vanity, and confine the bold preten- 
sions of usurping passions, and imprison all ex- 
travagancies of an impertinent spirit, and lead 
sin captive to the dominion of grace and sanctified 
reason; that I also may imitate all the parts of 
thy holy passion; and may, by thy bands, get my 
liberty; by thy kiss, enkindle charity; by the 
touch of thy hand and the breath of thy mouth, 
have all my wounds cured, and restored to the in- 
tegrity of a holy penitent, and the purities of in- 
nocence; that I may love thee, and please thee, 
and live with thee for ever, O holy and sweetest 
Jesu. Amen. 


Secr. XV. 


Considerations upon the Scourging, and other Acci- 
dents, happening from the Apprehension till the 
Crucifixion of Jesus. 


1. Tue house of Annas stood in the mount Sion, 
and in the way to the house of Caiaphas; and 
thither he was led, as to the first stage of their 
triumph for their surprise of a person so feared and 
desired; and there anaughty person smote the holy 
Jesus upon the face, for saying to Annas, that he 
had made his doctrine public, and that all the 
people were able to give account of it: to whom the 
Lamb of God showed as much meekness and 
patience in his answer, as in his answer to Annas he 
had showed prudence and modesty. For, now that 
they had taken Jesus, they wanted acrime to object 
against him, and therefore were desirous to snatch 
occasion from his discourses, to which they resolved 
to tempt him, by questions and affronts : but his 
answer was general and indefinite, safe and true, 
enough to acquit his doctrine from suspicions of 
secret designs, and yet secure against their present 
snares; for now himself, who always had the “inno- 
cence of doves,” was to join with it the prudence 
and wariness of serpents; not to prevent death, 
(for that he was resolved to suffer,) but that they 
might be destitute of all appearance of a just cause 
on his part. Here it was that Judas received his 
money; and here that holy face, which was de- 
signed to be that object, in the beholding of which 
much of the celestial glory doth consist; that face 
which the angels stare upon with wonder, like in- 
fants ata bright sunbeam, was smitten extrajudi- 
cially by an incompetent person, with circumstances 
of despite, in the presence of a judge, in a full as- 
sembly, and none reproved the insolence and the 
cruelty of the affront: for they resolved to use him 
as they use wolves and tigers, with all things that 
may be destructive, violent, and impious: and in 
this the injury was heightened, because the blow 
was said to be given by Malchus, an Idumean 
slave, and, therefore, a contemptible person ;* but 
far more unworthy by his ingratitude, for so he re- 
paid the holy Jesus for working a miracle and heal- 
ing his ear. But so the scripture was fulfilled ; 
“ He shall give his body to the smiters, and his 
cheeks to the nipper,”’ saith the prophet Isaiah ; 
and, “ They shall smite the cheek of the Judge of 
Israel,” saith Micah. And this very circumstance 
of the passion, Lactantius affirms to have been fore- 
told by the Erythrean 5100]. But no meekness, or 
indifference, could engage our Lord not to protest his 
innocence: and though, following his steps, we 
must walk in the regions of patience, and tran- 
quillity, and admirable toleration of injuries; yet 
we may represent such defences of ourselves, which, 
by not resisting the sentence, may testify that our 
suffering is undeserved : and if our innocence will 
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not preserve our lives, it will advance our title to a 
better ; and every good cause ill judged shall be 
brought to another tribunal, to receive a just and 
unerring sentence. 

2. Annas, having suffered this unworthy usage 
towards a person so excellent,“ sent him away to 
Caiaphas, who had formerly, in a full council, re- 
solved he should die; yet now, palliating the design 
with the scheme of a tribunal, they seek out for 
witnesses, and the witnesses are to seek for allega- 
tions; and when they find them, they are to seek 
for proof, and those proofs were to seek for unity 
and consent, and nothing was ready for their pur- 
poses; but they were forced to use the semblance 
of a judicial process, that, because they were to 
make use of Pilate’s authority to put him to death, 
they might persuade Pilate to accept of their ex- 
amination and conviction without further inquiry. 
But such had been the excellency, and exemplar 
piety, and prudence, of the life of Jesus, that, if 
they pretended against him questions of their law, 
they were not capital in a Roman court: if they 
affirmed, that he had moved the people to sedition 
and affected the kingdom, they saw that all the 
world would convince them of false testimony. At 


last, after many attempts, they accused him for a 


figurative speech, a trope which they could not un- 
derstand; which, if it had been spoken in a literal 
sense, and had been acted too, according to the let- 
ter, had been so far from a fault, that it would have 
been a prodigy of power; and it had been easier to 
raise the temple of Jerusalem, than to raise the 
temple of his body. In the mean time, the Lamb 
of God left his cause to defend itself, under the pro- 
tection of his heavenly Father; not only because 
himself was determined to die, but because if he had 
not, those premises could never have inferred it. 
But this silence of the holy Jesus fulfilled a pro- 
phecy, it made his enemies full of murmur and 
amazement, it made them to see that he despised 
the accusations, as certain and apparent calumnies ; 
but that himself was fearless of the issue, and, in 
the sense of morality and mysteries, taught us not 
to be too apt to excuse ourselves, when the sem- 
blance of a fault lies upon us, unless, by some other 
duty, we are obliged to our defences; since he, who 
was most innocent, was most silent: and it was ex- 
pedient that, as the first Adam increased his sin by 
a vain apology, the silence and sufferance of the 
second Adam should expiate and reconcile 10. 

3. But Caiaphas had a reserve, which he knew 
should do the business in that assembly ; he adjured 
him, by God, to tell him if he “ were the Christ.” 
The holy Jesus, being adjured by so sacred a name, 
would not now refuse an answer, lest it might not 
consist with that honour which is due to it, and 
which he always paid, and that he might neither 
despise the authority of the high priest, nor, upon 
so solemn occasion, be wanting to that great truth, 
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which he came down to earth to persuade to the 
world. And, when three such circumstances con- 
cur, itis enough to open our mouths, though we let 
in death. And so did our Lord, confessed himself 
to be “ the Christ, the Son of the living God.” And 
this the high priest was pleased, as the design was 
laid, to call “ blasphemy ;” and there they voted 
him to die. Then it was “the high priest rent his 
clothes ;” the veil of the temple was rent when the 
passion was finished ; the clothes of the priests at 
the beginning of it: and as that signified the de- 
parting of the synagogue, and laying religion open ; 
so did the rending the garments of Caiaphas pro- 
phetically signify, that the priesthood should be 
rent from him, and from the nation.e And thus 
the personated and theatrical admiration at Jesus 
became the type of his own punishment, and con- 
signed the nation to deletion: and usually God so 
dispenses his judgments, that when men personate 
the tragedies of others, they really act their own. 
4. Whilst these things were acting concerning 
the Lord, a sad accident happened to his servant 
Peter: for, being engaged in strange and evil com- 
pany, in the midst of danger, surprised with a ques- 
tion without time to deliberate an answer, to find 
subterfuges, or to fortify himself, he denied his Lord 
shamefully, with some boldness at first, and this 
grew to a licentious, confidence, and then to impu- 
dence, and denying, with perjury, that he knew not 
his Lord, who yet was known to him as his own 
heart, and was dearer than his eyes, and for whom 
he professed, but a little before, he would die; but 
did not do so till many years after. But thus he 
became to us a sad example of human infirmity ;f 
and if the prince of the apostles fell so foully, it is 
full of pity, but not to be upbraided, if we see the 
fall of lesser stars. And yet, that we may prevent 
so great aruin, we must not mingle with such com- 
pany, who will provoke or scorn us into sin; and if 
we do, yet we must stand upon our guard, that a 
sudden motion do not surprise us: or if we be ar- 
rested, yet let us not enter further into our sin, like 
wild beasts intricating themselves by their im- 
patience. For there are some, who, being ashamed 
and impatient to have been engaged, take sanctuary 
in boldness and a shameless abetting it, so running 
into the darkness of hell to hide their nakedness. 
But he also, by returning, and rising instantly, be- 
came to us a rare example of penitence; and his 
not lying long in the crime did facilitate this resti- 
tution. For the Spirit of God being extinguished 
by our works of darkness, is like a taper, which if, 
as soon as the flame is blown out, it be brought to 
the fire, it sucks light, and, without trouble, is re- 
enkindled; but if it cools into death and stiffness, 
it requires a longer stay and trouble. The holy 
Jesus, in the midst of his own sufferings, forgot 
not his servant’s danger, but was pleased to look 
upon him when the cock crew; and the cock was 
the preacher, and the look of Jesus was the grace 
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that made the servant effectual: and because he 
was but newly fallen, and his habitual love of his 
Master, though interrupted, yet had suffered no 
natural abatement, he returned, with the swiftness 
of an eagle, to the embraces and primitive affections 
of his Lord. 

5. By this time suppose sentence given, Caiaphas 
prejudging all the sanhedrim ; for he first declared 
Jesus to have spoken blasphemy, and the fact to be 
notorious, and then asked their votes; which whoso 
then should have denied, must have contested the 
judgment of the high priest, who, by the favour of 
the Romans, was advanced, (Valerius Gratus, who 
was president of Judea, having been his patron,) 
and his faction potent, and his malice great, 
and his heart set upon this business; all which 
inconveniences none of them durst have suffered, 
unless he had had the confidence greater than 
of an apostle at that time. But this sentence was 
but like strong dispositions to an enraged fever; he 
was only declared apt and worthy for death, they 
had no power at that time to inflict it; but yet they 
let loose all the fury of mad-men, and insolency 
of wounded smarting soldiers: and although, from 
the time of his being in the house of Annas, till the 
council met, they had used him with studied indig- 
nities ; yet now they renewed and doubled the un- 
mercifulness, and their injustice, to so great a height, 
that their injuries must needs have been greater 
than his patience, if his patience had been less 
than infinite. For thus man’s redemption grows 
up, as the load swells which the holy Jesus bare 
for us; for these were our portion, and we, having 
turned the flowers of paradise into thistles, should 
for ever have felt their infelicity, had not Jesus 
paid the debt. But he bearing them upon his 
tender body with an even, and excellent, and dis- 
passionate spirit, offered up these beginnings of 
sufferings to his Father, to obtain pardon even for 
them that injured him, and for all the world. 

6. Judas now, seeing that this matter went fur- 
ther than he intended it, repented of his fact. For 
although evil persons are, in the progress of their 
iniquity, invited on by new arguments, and support- 
ed by confidence and a careless spirit: yet, when 
iniquity is come to the height, or so great a propor- 
tion, that it is apt to produce despair, or an intoler- 
able condition, then the devil suffers the conscience 
to thaw and grow tender; but it is the tenderness 
of a bile, it is soreness rather and a new disease ; 
and either it comes when the time of repentance is 
past, or leads to some act which shall make the 
pardon to be impossible: and so it happened here, 
For Judas, either impatient of the shame or of the 
sting, was thrust on to despair of pardon, with a 
violence as hasty and as great as were his needs, 
And despair is very often used like the bolts and 
bars of hell gates; it seizes upon them that had 
entered into the suburbs of eternal death by an 
habitual sin, and it secures them against all retreat. 
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And the devil is forward enough to bring a man to 
repentance, provided it be too late: and Ksau wept 
bitterly, and repented him; and the five foolish vir- 
gins lift up their voice aloud, when the gates were 
shut; and in hell men shall repent to all eternity. 
But I consider the very great folly and infelicity of 
Judas: it was at midnight he received his money 
in the house of Annas, betimes in that morning he 
repented his bargain; he threw the money back 
again, but his sin stuck close, and, it is thought, to 
a sad eternity. Such is the purchase of treason, 
and the reward of covetousness; it is cheap in its 
offers, momentary in its possession, unsatisfying in 
the fruition, uncertain in the stay, sudden in its de- 
parture, horrid in the remembrance, and a ruin, a 
certain and miserable ruin, is in the event. When 
Judas came in that sad condition, and told his 
miserable story to them that set him on work, they 
let him go away unpitied; he had served their ends 
in betraying his Lord; and those that hire such 
servants, use to leave them in the disaster, to shame 
and to sorrow: and so did the priests, but took the 
money, and refused to put it into the treasury, because 
it was “ the price of blood;”’ but they made no 
scruple to take it from the treasury to buy that 
blood. Any thing seems lawful, that serves the ends 
of ambitious and bloody persons, and then they are 
scrupulous in their cases of conscience, when nothing 
of interest does intervene: for evil men make reli- 
gion the servant of interest, and sometimes weak 
men think, that it is the fault of the religion, and 
- suspect that all of it is a design, because many great 
politics make it so. The end of the tragedy was, 
that Judas died with an ignoble death, marked with 
the circumstances of a horrid judgment," and perish- 
ed by the most infamous hands in the world, that 
is, by his own. Which, if it be confronted against 
the excellent spirit of St. Peter, who did an act as 
contradictory to his honour, and the grace of God, 
as could be easily imagined; yet, taking sanctuary 
in the arms of his Lord, he lodged in his heart for 
ever, and became an example to all the world, of 
the excellency of the Divine mercy, and the efficacy 
of a holy hope, and a hearty, timely, and an opera- 
tive repentance. 

7. But now all things were ready for the pur- 
pose, the high priest and all his council go, along 
with the holy Jesus, to the house of Pilate, hoping 
he would verify their sentence, and bring it to 
execution, that they might once be rid of their fears, 
and enjoy their sin and their reputation quietly. 
St. Basil affirms, that the high priest caused the 
holy Jesus to be led with a cord about his neck,i 
and, in memory of that, the priests, for many ages, 
wore a stole about theirs. But the Jews did it 
according to the custom of the nation, to signify he 
was condemned to death: they desired Pilate that 
he would crucify him, they having found him wor- 
thy. And when Pilate inquired into the particulars, 
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they gave him a general and indefinite answer; 
“If he were not guilty, we would not have brought 
him unto thee:” they intended not to make Pilate 
judge of the cause, but executor of their cruelty. 
But Pilate had not learned to be guided by an im- 
plicit faith of such persons, which he knew to be 
malicious and violent; and, therefore, still called for 
instances and arguments of their accusation. And 
that all the world might see with how great un- 
worthiness they prosecuted the Messias, they chiefly 
there accused him of such crimes, upon which 
themselves condemned him not, and which they 
knew to be false, but yet likely to move Pilate, if 
he had been passionate or inconsiderate in his sen- 
tences; “ He offered to make himself a king.” 
This discourse happened at the entry of the preto- 
rium; for the Jews, who had no conscience of 
killing the King of heaven, made a conscience of 
the external customs and ceremonies of their law, 
which had in them no interior sanctity, which were 
apt to separate them from the nations, and remark 
them with characters of religion and abstraction: it 
would defile them to go toa Roman forum, where a 
capital action was to be judged; and yet the effusion 
of the best blood in the world was not esteemed 
against their religion: so violent and blind is the 
spirit of malice, which turns humanity into cruelty, 
wisdom into craft, diligence into subornation, and 
religion into superstition. 

8. Two other articles they alleged against him: 
but the first concerned not Pilate, and the second 
was involved in the third, and, therefore, he chose 
to examine him upon this only, of his being “ a 
King.” To which the holy Jesus answered, that it 
is true, he was a King indeed, but “ not of this 
world;” his throne is heaven, the angels are his 
courtiers, and the whole creation are his subjects: 
his regiment is spiritual, his judicatories are the 
courts of conscience and church-tribunals, and at 
dooms-day the clouds : the tribute which he demands 
are, conformity to his laws, faith, hope, and charity ; 
no other gabels but the duties of a holy spirit, and 
the expresses of a religious worship, and obedient 
will, and a consenting understanding. And in all 
this, Pilate thought the interest of Cesar was not 
invaded. For certain it is, the discipline of Jesus 
confirmed it much, and supported it by the strongest 
pillars. And here Pilate saw how impertinent and 
malicious their accusation was: and we, who de- 
claim against the unjust proceedings of the Jews 
against our dearest Lord, should do well to take care 
that we, in accusing any of our brethren, either with 
malicious purpose, or with an uncharitable circum- 
stance, do not commit the same fault which, in 
them, we so hate and accuse. Let no man speak 
any thing of his neighbour but what is true: and 
yet, if the truth be heightened by the biting rhetoric 
of a satirical spirit, extended and drawn forth in 
circumstances and arts of aggravation, the truth 
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becomes a load to the guilty person, is a prejudice 
to the sentence of the judge, and hath not so much 
as the excuse of zeal, much less the charity of 
christianity. Sufficient to every man is the plain 
story of his crime; and to excuse as much of it as 
we can, would better become us, who perish unless 
we be excused for infinite irregularities. But if 
we add this also, that we accuse our brethren before 
them that may amend them, and reform their error; 
if we pity their persons, and do not hate them; if 
we seek nothing of their disgrace, and make not 
their shame public, but when the public is neces- 
sarily concerned, or the state of the man’s sin re- 
quires it; then our accusations are charitable; but 
if they be not, all such accusations are accepted by 
Christ with as much displeasure, in proportion to 
the degree of the malice, and the proper effect, as 
was this accusation of his own person. 

9. But Pilate, having pronounced Jesus innocent, 
and perceiving he was a Galilean, sent him to 
Herod, as being a more competent person to deter- 
mine concerning one of his own jurisdiction. Herod 
was glad at the honour done to him, and the person 
brought him, being now desirous to see some mira- 
cle done before him. But the holy Jesus spake not 
one word there, nor did any sign; so to reprove the 
sottish carelessness of Herod, who, living in the 
place of Jesus’s abode, never had seen his person, 
nor heard his sermons. And if we neglect the op- 
portunities of grace, and refuse to hear the voice of 
Christ in the time of mercy and Divine appoint- 
ment, we may arrive at that state of misery, in 
which Christ will refuse to speak one word of com- 
fort to us; and the homilies of the gospel shall be 
dead letters, and the spirit not at all refreshed, nor 
the understanding instructed, nor the affections 
moved, nor the will determined; but because we 
have, during all our time, stopped our ears, in his 
time God will stop his mouth, and shut up the 
springs of grace, that we shall receive no refresh- 
ment, or instruction, or pardon, or felicity. Jesus 
suffered not himself to be moved at the pertinacious 
accusations of the Jews, nor the desires of the tyrant, 
but persevered in silence, till Herod and his servants 
despised him, and dismissed him. For so it became 
our High Priest, who was to sanctify all our suffer- 
ings, to consecrate affronts and scorn, that we may 
Jearn to endure contempt, and to suffer ourselves, in 
a religious cause, ta be despised; and when it hap- 
pens in any other, to remember that we have our 
dearest Lord for a precedent, of bearing it with 
admirable simplicity and equanimity of deportment : 
and it is a mighty stock of self-love that dwells in 
our spirits, which makes us, of all afflictions, most 
impatient of this. But Jesus endured this despite, 
and suffered this to be added, that he was exposed 
in scorn to the boys of the streets. For Herod 
caused him to be arrayed in white, sent him out to 
be scorned by the people and hooted at by idle per- 
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sons, and so remitted him to Pilate. And since that 
accident to our Lord, the church hath not indecently 
chosen to clothe her priests with albs, or white gar- 
ments; and it is a symbolical intimation and repre- 
sentment of that part of the passion and affront, 
which Herod passed upon the holy Jesus: and this 
is so far from deserving a reproof, that it were to 
be wished all the children of the church would 
imitate all those graces, which Christ exercised 
when he wore that garment,‘ which she hath taken 
up in ceremony and. thankful memory; that is, in 
all their actions and sufferings be so estranged from 
secular arts and mixtures of the world, so intent 
upon religion, and active in all its interests, so in- 
different to all acts of providence, so equal in all 
chances, so patient of every accident, so charitable 
to enemies, and so undetermined by exterior events, 
that nothing may draw us forth from the severities 
of our religion, or entice us from the retirements of 
a recollected, and sober, and patient spirit, or make 
us to depart from the courtesies of piety, though, 
for such adhesion and pursuit, we be esteemed fools, 
or ignorant, or contemptible. 

10. When Pilate had received the holy Jesus, 
and found that Herod had sent him back uncon- 
demned, he attempted to rescue him from their 
malice, by making him a donative and a freed man, 
at the petition of the people. But they preferred a 
murderer and a rebel, Barabbas, before him; for 
themselves being rebels against the King of heaven, 
loved to acquit persons criminal in the same kind of 
sin, rather than their Lord, against whom they took 
up all the arms which they could receive from vio- 
lence and perfect malice, “ desiring to have him 
crucified, who raised the dead, and to have the other 
released, who destroyed the living! And when 
Pilate saw they were set upon it, he consented, and 
delivered him first to be scourged;™ which the 
soldiers executed with violence and unrelenting 
hands, opening his virginal body to nakedness, and 
tearing his tender flesh till the pavement was pur- 
pled with a shower of holy blood. I[t is reported in 
the ecclesiastical story, that when St. Agnes and 
St. Barbara, holy virgins and martyrs, were stripped 
naked to execution, God, pitying their great shame 
and trouble to have their nakedness discovered, 
made for them a veil of light, and sent them to a 
modest and desired death. But the holy Jesus, who 
chose all sorts of shame and confusion, that, by a 
fulness of suffering, he might expiate his Father’s 
anger, and that he might consecrate to our suffer- 
ance all kind of affront and passion, endured even 
the shame of nakedness at the time of his scourg- 
ing, suffering himself to be divested of his robes, 
that we might be clothed with that stole he put off: 
for therefore he took on him the state of sinning 
Adam, and became naked, that we might first be 
clothed with righteousness, and then with immor- 
tality. 
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11. After they had scourged him without re- 
morse, they “ clothed him with purple, and crowned 
him with thorns,” and “ put a cane in his hand for 
a sceptre,” and “ bowed their knees before him,” 
and “ saluted him” with mockery, with a “ Hail, 
King of the Jews!” and they “ beat him,” and 
“spat upon him;” and then Pilate brought him 
forth, and showed this sad spectacle to the people, 
hoping this might move them to compassion, who 
never loved to see a man prosperous, and are always 
troubled to see the same man in misery. But the 
earth which was cursed for Adam’s sake, and was 
sowed with thorns and thistles, produced the full 
harvest of them, and the second Adam gathered 
them all, and made garlands of them, as ensigns 
of his victory, which he was now in pursuit of, 
against sin, the grave, and hell. And we also may 
make our thorns, which are in themselves pungent 
and dolorous, to be a crown, if we bear them pa- 
tiently, and unite them to Christ’s passion, and offer 
them to his honour, and bear them in his cause, and 
rejoice in them for his sake. And indeed, after such 
a grove of thorns growing upon the head of our 
Lord, to see one of Christ’s members soft, delicate, 
and effeminate, is a great indecency, next to this of 
seeing the Jews use the King of glory with the 
greatest reproach and infamy. 

12. But nothing prevailing, nor the innocence of 
Jesus, nor his immunity from the sentence of Herod, 
nor the industry and diligence of Pilate, nor the 
misery, nor the sight of the afflicted Lamb of God, 
at last (for so God decreed to permit it, and Christ 
to suffer it) Pilate gave sentence of death upon 
him, having first washed his hands; of which 
God served his end, to declare the innocence of his 
Son, of which, in this whole process, he was most 
curious, and suffered not the least probability to ad- 
here to him; yet Pilate served no end of his, nor 
preserved any thing of his innocence. He that 
rails upon a prince, and cries, Saving your honour, 
you are a tyrant; and he that strikes a man upon 
the face, and cries him mercy, and undoes him, and 
Says it was in jest, does just like that person that 
sins against God, and thinks to be excused by saying 
it was against his conscience; that is washing our 
hands when they are stained in blood, as if a cere- 
mony of purification were enough to cleanse a soul 
from the stains of a spiritual impurity. So some 
refuse not to take any oath in times of persecution, 
and say it obliges not, because it was forced, and 
done against their wills ; as if the doing of it were 
washed off by protesting against it, whereas the 
protesting against it declares me criminal, if I 
rather choose not death than that which I profess 
to be a sin. But all the persons which co-operated 
in this death were in this life consigned to a fearful 
judgment after it. The Jews took the blood (which 
Pilate seemed to wash off) “ upon themselves and 
their children,” and the blood of this Paschal Lamb 
Stuck upon their forehead, and marked them, not to 
escape, but to fall under the sword of the destroying 
angel, and they perished either by a more hasty 
death, or shortly after, in the extirpation and miser- 
able ruin of their nation. And Pilate, who had a 
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less share in the crime, yet had a black character of 
a secular judgment; for, not long after, he was, by 
Vitellius, the president of Syria, sent to Rome, to 
answer to the crimes objected against him by the 
Jews, whom to please he had done so much violence 
to his conscience ; and, by Cesar’s sentence, he was 
banished to Vienna, deprived of all his honours, 
where he lived ingloriously, till, by impatience ot 
his calamity, he killed himself with his own hand. 
And thus the blood of Jesus, shed for the salvation 
of the world, became to them acurse ; and that which 
purifies the saints stuck to them that shed it, and 
mingled it not with the tears of repentance, to be a 
leprosy loathsome and incurable. So manna turns 
to worms, and the wine of angels to vinegar and 
lees, when it is received into impure vessels, or 
tasted by wanton palates; and the sun himself pro- 
duces rats and serpents, when it reflects upon the 
dirt of Nilus. 


THE PRAYER. 


O holy and immaculate Lamb of God, who wert 
pleased tosuffer shame and sorrow, to be brought 
before tribunals, to be accused maliciously, be- 
trayed treacherously, condemned unjustly, and 
scourged most rudely, suffering the most severe 
and most unhandsome inflictions which could be 
procured by potent, subtle, and extremest malice, 
and didst choose this out of love greater than the 
love of mothers, more affectionate than the tears 
of joy and pity dropped from the eyes of most 
passionate women, by these fontinels of blood 
issuing forth life, and health, and pardon upon 
all thine enemies; teach me to apprehend the 
baseness of sin, In proportion to the greatest of 
those calamities which my sin made it necessary 
for thee to suffer, that I may hate the cause of 
thy sufferings, and adore thy mercy, and imitate 
thy charity, and copy out thy patience and hu- 
mility, and love thy person to the uttermost 
extent and degrees of my affections. Lord, what 
am I, that the eternal Son of God should suffer 
one stripe for me? But thy love is infinite ; 
and how great a misery is it to provoke by sin so 
great a mercy, and despise so miraculous a good- 
ness, and to do fresh despite to the Son of God! 
But our sins are innumerable, and our infirmities 
are mighty. Dearest Jesu, pity me, for I am 
accused by my own conscience, and am found 
guilty; I am stripped naked of my innocence, 
and bound fast by lust, and tormented with stripes 
and wounds of enraged appetites. But let thy 
innocence excuse me, the robes of thy righteous- 
ness clothe me, thy bondage set me free, and thy 
stripes heal me; that thou being my Advocate, 
my Physician, my Patron, and my Lord, I may 
be adopted into the union of thy merits, and par- 
take of the efficacy of thy sufferings, and be 
crowned as thou art, having my sins changed to 
virtues, and my thorns to rays of glory under thee, 
our Head, in the participations of eternity, O 
holy and immaculate Lamb of God. Amen. 
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DISCOURSE XxX. 
Of Death, and the due Manner of Preparation tort. 


1. Tue Holy Spirit of God hath in Scripture re- 
vealed to us but one way of preparing to death, and 
that is, by a holy life; and there is nothing in all 
the book of life concerning this exercise of address 
to death, but such advices which suppose the dying 
person in a state of grace. St. James indeed coun- 
sels,* that in sickness we should send for the minis- 
ters ecclesiastical, and that “ they pray over us,” 
and that we “ confess our sins,” and “they shall be 
forgiven;” thatis, those prayers are of great efficacy 
for the removing the sickness, and taking off that 
punishment of sin, and healing them in a certain 
degree, according to the efficacy of the ministry, 
and the dispositions or capacities of the sick person. 
But we must know, that oftentimes universal effects 
are attributed to partial causes; because, by the 
analogy of Scripture, we are taught, that all the body 
of holy actions and ministries are to unite in pro- 
duction of the event, and that, without that aduna- 
tion, one thing alone cannot operate; but because 
no one alone does the work, but by an united power, 
therefore indefinitely the effect is ascribed some- 
times to one, sometimes to another, meaning, that 
one as much as the other, that is, all together, are 
to work the pardon and the grace. But the doc- 
trine of preparation to death, we are clearest taught 
in the parable of the ten virgins.» Those who were 
wise stood waiting for the coming of the bride- 
groom, their lamps burning; only when the lord 
was at hand, at the notice of his coming published, 
they trimmed their lamps, and they, so disposed, 
went forth and met him, and entered with him into 
his interior and eternal joys. They whose lamps 
did not stand ready beforehand, expecting the un- 
certain hour, were shut forth, and bound in dark- 
ness. “ Watch, therefore,’ so our Lord applies 
and expounds the parable, “for ye know not the 
day, nor the hour, of the coming of the Son of 
man.” © Whenever the arrest of death seizes us, 
unless before that notice we had oil in our vessels, 
that is, grace in our hearts, habitual grace, (for 
nothing else can reside or dwell there, an act can- 
not inhabit or be in a vessel,) it is too late to make 
preparation. But they who have it may and must 
prepare, that is, they must stir the fire, trim the 
vessel, make it more actual in its exercise and pro- 
ductions, full of ornament, advantages, and degrees. 


a James v. 14, &c. 
Ὁ Matt. xxv. ᾿Αλλ᾽ εὐκλεῶς τοι κατϑανεῖν χάρις βροτῷ. 
--λϑομυτ,. Agamemn. ἷ 

ς Matt. xxv. 13. 
d _____— festinat decurrere velox 

Flosculus anguste, misereeque brevissima vite 

Portio 

Tis δὲ πλὴν ϑεῶν 

“Απαντ᾽ ἀπήμων τὸν Ov αἰῶνος χρόνον; 

Τὸ μόρσιμον γὰρ τὸν τ᾽ ἐλεύϑερον μένει, 

Καὶ τὸν πρὸς ἄλλης δεσποτούμενον χερός. 

ἄἄλδοην!,. Agam. 
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And that is all we know from Scripture concerning 
preparation. 

2. And indeed, since all our life we are dying, 
and this minute in which I now write, death di- 
vides with me, and hath got the surer part and more 
certain possession, it is but reasonable, that we 
should always be doing the offices of preparation.4 
If to-day we were not dying and passing on to our 
grave, then we might with more safety defer our 
work till the morrow: but as fuel in a furnace, in 
every degree of its heat and reception_of the flame, 
is converting into fire and ashes, and the disposing 
it to the last mutation is the same work with the 
last instance of its change; so is the age of every 
day a beginning of death, and the night composing 
us to sleep bids us to go to our lesser rest; be- 
cause that night, which is the end of the preceding 
day, is but a lesser death; and whereas now we 
have died so many days, the last day of our life is 
but the dying so many more, and when that last 
day of dying will come we know not. There is no- 
thing then added but the circumstance of sickness, 
which also happens many times before; only men 
are pleased to call that death which is the end of 
dying, when we cease to die any more : and, there- 
fore, to put off our preparation till that which we 
call death, is to put off the work of all our life, till 
the time comes in which it is to cease and deter- 
mine. 

3. But to accelerate our early endeavour, (besides 
what hath been formerly considered upon the 
proper grounds of repentance,) I here re-enforce 
the consideration of death in such circumstances 
which are apt to engage us upon an early industry. 
1. I consider that no man is sure that he shall not 
die suddenly ; 5 and therefore, if heaven be worth 
securing, it were fit that we should reckon every 
day the vespers of death, and therefore that, ac- 
cording to the usual rites of religion, it be begun 
and spent with religious offices: and let us con- 
sider, that those many persons who are remarked in 
history to have died suddenly, either were happy 
by an early piety, or miserable by a sudden death. 
And if uncertainty of condition be an abatement of 
felicity, and spoils the good we possess, no man 
can be happy but he that hath lived well, that is, 
who hath secured his condition by an habitual and 
living piety. For since God hath not told us we 
shall not die suddenly, is it not certain he intended 
we should prepare for sudden death, as well as 
against death clothed in any other circumstances ? 
Fabius, surnamed Pictor,f was choked with a hairin 
a mess of milk, Anacreon with a raisin, Cardinal 


Cras hoc fiet, idem cras fiet. Quid quasi magnum 
Nempe diem donas? Sed ciim lux altera venit, 
Jam cras hesternum consumpsimus; ecce aliud cras 
Egerit hos annos, et semper paulum erit ultra. 
Pers. Sat. 9. 
€ Quid quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 
Cautum est in horas. Navita Bosporum 
Peenus perhorrescit, neque ultra 
Ceca timet aliunde fata: 
Miles sagittas et celerem fugam 
Parthi; catenas Parthus et Italum 
Robur. Sed improvisa lethi 
Vis rapuit, rapietque gentes.—Hor. lib. ii. Od. 13 
f Cicero in Brut. 
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Colonna with figs crusted with ice, Adrian the 
Fourth with a fly, Drusus Pompeius with a pear, 
Domitius Afer, Quintilian’s tutor, with a full cup, 
Casimire the Second, king of Polonia,’ with a little 
draught of wine, Amurath with a full goblet, Tar- 
quinius Priscus with a fish-bone. For as soon as a 
man is born, that which in nature only remains to 
him, is to die ;* and if we differ in the way or time 
of our abode, or the manner of our exit, yet we are 
even at last: and since it is not determined by a 
natural cause which way we shall go, or at what 
age a wise man will suppose himself always upon 
his death-bed; and such supposition is like making 
of his will, he is not the nearer death for doing it, 
but he is the readier for it when it comes. 
4, St. Jerome said well, ‘“ He deserves not the 
name of a christian, who will live in that state of 
life in which he will not 416.) And indeed it is a 
great venture to be in an evil state of life, because 
every minute of it hath a danger; and therefore a 
succession of actions, in every one of which he may 
as well perish as escape, is a boldness that hath no 
mixture of wisdom or probable venture. How many 
persons have died in the midst of an act of sport, 
or at a merry meeting! Grimoaldus, a Lombard 
king, died with shooting of a pigeon; Thales, the 
Milesian, in the theatre; Lucia, the sister of Au- 
relius the emperor, playing with her little son, was 
wounded in her breast with a needle, and died; 
Benno, bishop of Adelburg, with great ceremony 
and joy consecrating St. Michael’s church, was 
crowded to death by the people; so was the duke 
of Saxony, at the inauguration of Albert the First.' 
The great lawyer, Baldus, playing with a little dog, 
was bitten upon the lip, instantly grew mad, and 
perished; Charles the Eighth of France, seeing 
certain gentlemen playing at tenniscourt, swooned, 
and recovered not; Henry the Second was killed 
running at tilt; Ludovicus Borgia with riding the 
great horse; and the old Syracusan, Archimedes, 
was slain by a rude soldier as he was making dia- 
grams in the sand, which was his greatest pleasure. 
How many men have died laughing, or in the ecsta- 
sies of a great joy! Philippides the comedian, 
and Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, died with joy at 
the news of avictory.* Diagoras of Rhodes, and 
Chilo the philosopher, expired in the embraces of 
their sons crowned with an Olympic laurel.! Poly- 
crita Naxia, being saluted the saviouress of her 
country ;™ Marcus Juventius, when the senate de- 
creed him honours; the emperor Conrad the Se- 
cond, when he triumphed after the conquest of 
Italy; had a joy bigger than their heart, and their 
fancy swelled it, till they burst, and died." Death 
ean enter in at any door: Philistion of Nice died 
with excessive laughter ; so did the poet Philemon, 
being provoked to it only by seeing an ass eat figs. 
~ & Mart. Crom. lib. vi. Volaterran. lib. iv. c. 22. 
5 Cui nasci contigit, mori restat; intervallis distinguimur, 
exitu zequamur. —QuINTIL. 
Divesne, prisco natus ab Inacho, 
Nil interest, an pauper et infima 
De gente, sub dio moréris, 


Victima nil miserantis Orci, 
Omnes eodem cogimur 


Hor. lib. ii. Od. 3. 
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And the number of persons who have been found 
suddenly dead in their beds is so great,°® that, as it 
engages many to a more certain and regular devo- 
tion for their compline, so it were well it were pursued 
to the utmost intention of God; that is, that all the 
parts of religion should, with zeal and assiduity, be 
entertained and finished, that, as it becomes wise 
men, we never be surprised with that we are sure 
will some time or other happen. <A great general in 
Italy, at the sudden death of Alfonsus of Ferrara, 
and Ludovico Corbinelli, at the sight of the sad ac- 
cident upon Henry the Second of France now men- 
tioned, turned religious, and they did what God 
intended in those deaths. It concerns us to be 
curious of single actions, because, even in those 
shorter periods, we may expire and find our graves. 
But if the state of life be contradictory to our hopes 
of heaven, it is like affronting of a cannon before a 
beleaguered town a month together; it is a con- 
tempt of safety, and a rendering all reason useless 
and unprofitable: but he only is wise, who, having 
made death familiar to him by expectation and daily 
apprehension, does at all instants go forth to meet 
it. The wise virgins “ went forth to meet the 
bridegroom,” for they “ were ready.” Excellent, 
therefore, is the counsel of the son of Sirach: 
“ Use physic or ever thou be sick. Before judg- 
ment examine thyself, and in the day of visitation 
thou shalt find mercy. Humble thyself before thou 
be sick, and in the time of sins show repentance. Let 
nothing hinder thee to pay thy vows in due time, 
and defer not until death to be justified.” P 

5. Secondly: I consider, that it often happens, 
that, in those few days of our last visitation, which 
many men design for their preparation and repent- 
ance, God hath expressed by an exterior accident, 
that those persons have deceived themselves and 
neglected their own salvation. St. Gregory 4 reports 
of Chrysaurius, a gentleman in the province of Va- 
leria, rich, vicious, and witty, lascivious, covetous, 
and proud, that, being cast upon his death-bed, he 
fancied he saw evil spirits coming to arrest him and 
drag him to hell. He fell into great agony and 
trouble, shrieked out, called for his son, who was a 
very religious person, flattered him, as willing to 
have been rescued by any thing: but perceiving his 
danger increase, and grown desperate, he called loud 
with repeated clamours, ‘Give me respite but till 
the morrow ;”’ and with those words he died, there 
being “ no place left for his repentance, though he 
sought it carefully with tears” and groans. The 
same was the case of a drunken monk, whom Vene- 
rable Bede mentions." Upon his death-bed he 
seemed to see hell opened, and a place assigned 
him near to Caiaphas, and those who crucified our 
dearest Lord. The religious persons that stcod 
about his bed called on him to repent of his sins, to 


Buidtns μὲν γὰρ χρόνος ἐστὶ βραχύς: Κρυφθεὶς δὲ ὑπὸ 
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implore the mercies of God, and to trust in Christ: 
but he answered, with reason enough, “ This is no 
time to change my life; the sentence is passed upon 
me, and it is too late.’ And it is very considerable 
and sad which Petrus Damianus tells of Gunizo,$’ 
a factious and ambitious person, to whom, it is said, 
the tempter gave notice of his approaching death: 
but when any man preached repentance to him, out 
of a strange incuriousness, or the spirit of reproba- 
tion, he seemed like a dead and unconcerned person ; 
in all other discourses he was awake, and apt to 
answer. For God hath shut up the gates of mercy, 
that no streams should issue forth to quench the 
flames of hell; or else had shut up the gates of re- 
ception and entertainment, that it should not enter: 
either God denies to give them pardon when they 
call, or denies to them a power to call; they either 
cannot pray, or God will not answer. Now, since 
these stories are related by men, learned, pious, and 
eminent in their generations, and because they 
served no design but the ends of piety, and have in 
them nothing dissonant from revelation or the fre- 
quent events of Providence, we may upon their stock 
consider, that God’s judgments and visible marks 
being set upon a state of life, although they happen 
but seldom in the instances, yet they are of universal 
purpose and signification. Upon all murderers God 
hath not thrown a thunderbolt, nor broken all sa- 
crilegious persons upon the wheel of an inconstant 
and ebbing estate, nor spoken to every oppressor 
from heaven in a voice of thunder, nor cut off all 
rebels in the first attempts of insurrection: but be- 
cause he hath done so to some, we are to look upon 
those judgments as Divine accents, and voices of 
God; threatening all the same crimes with the like 
events, and with the ruins of eternity. For though 
God does not always make the same prologues to 
death, yet by these few accidents happening to 
single persons, we are to understand his purposes 
concerning all in the same condition; it was not the 
person, so much as the estate, which God then 
remarked with so visible characters of his dis- 
pleasure. 

6. And it seems to me a wonder, that since, from 
all the records of Scripture,' urging the uncertainty 
of the day of death, the horror of the day of judg- 
ment, the severity of God, the dissolution of the 
world, the certainty of our account; still, from all 
these premises, the Spirit of God makes no other 
inference, but that we “ watch,” and “ stand ina 
readiness ;” that we “ live in all holy conversation 
and godliness; and that there is no one word con- 
cerning any other manner of an essentially necessary 
preparation, none but this; yet that there are doc- 
trines commenced, and rules prescribed, and offices 
set down, and suppletories invented by curates of 
souls, how to prepare a vicious person, and, upon 
his death-bed, to reconcile him to the hopes and 
promises of heaven. Concerning which, I desire 
that every person would but inquire," where any 
one promise is recorded in Scripture concerning such 
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addresses, and what articles Christ hath drawn up 
between his Father and us, concerning a prepara- 
tion begun upon our death-bed: and if he shall find 
none, (as, most certainly, from Genesis to the Reve- 
lation, there is not a word concerning it, but very 
much against it,) let him first build his hopes upon 
this proposition, that “a holy life is the only pre- 
paration to a happy death;’” and then we can, 
without danger, proceed to some other considera- 
tions. 

7. When a good man, or a person concerning 
whom it is not certain he hath lived in habitual 
vices, comes to die, there are but two general ways 
of intercourse with him; the one to keep him from 
new sins, the other to make some emendations of 
the old; the one to fortify him against special weak- 
nesses and proper temptations of that estate, and the 
other to trim his lamp; that by excellent actions hé 
may adorn his spirit, making up the omissions of 
his life, and supplying the imperfections of his 
estate; that his soul may return into the hands of 
its Creator as pure as it can, every degree of per- 
fection being an advantage so great, as that the loss 
of every the least portion of it cannot be recom- 
pensed with all the good of this world. Concerning 
the first; the temptations proper to this estate are, 
either weakness in faith, despair, or presumption: 
for whatsoever is besides these, as it is the common 
infelicity of all the several states of life, so they are 
oftentimes arguments of an ill condition, of immor- 
tification of vicious habits, and that he comes not to 
this combat well prepared; such as are, covetous- 
ness, unwillingness to make restitution, remanent 
affections to his former vices, an unresigned spirit, 
and the like. 

8. In the ecclesiastical story, we find many dying 
persons mentioned, who have been very much afflict- 
ed with some doubts concerning an article of faith. 
St. Gregory,* in an epistle he wrote to St. Austin, 
instances, in the temptation which Eusebius suffered 
upon his death-bed. And, although sometimes the 
devil chooses an article that is not proper to that 
state, knowing that every such doubt is well enough 
for his purpose, because of the incapacity of the 
person to suffer long disputes, and of the jealousy 
and suspicion of a dying and weak man, fearing lest 
every thing should cozen him; yet it is commonly 
instanced in the article of the resurrection, or the 
state of separation or reunion. And it seems to 
some persons incredible, that, from a bed of sick- 
ness, a state of misery, a cloud of ignorance, a load 
of passions, a man should enter into the condition 
of a perfect understanding, great joy, and an intel- 
lectual life, a conversation with angels, a fruition of 
God; the change is greater than his reason; and 
his faith being, in conclusion, tottering like the ark, 
and ready to fall, seems a pillar as unsafe and un- 
able to rely on as a bank of turf in an earthquake. 
Against this, a general remedy is prescribed by 
spiritual persons; that the sick man should appre- 
hend all changes of persuasion, which happened to 
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him in his sickness, contradictory to those assents, 
which in his clearest use of reason he had, to be 
temptations and arts of the devil. And he hath 
reason so to think, when he remembers how many 
comforts of the Spirit of God, what joys of religion, 
what support, what assistances, what strengths he 
had, in the whole course of his former life, upon the 
stock of faith, and interest of the doctrine of chris- 
tianity. And since the disbelieving the promises 
evangelical, at that time, can have no end of advan- 
tage, and that all wise men tell him it may have an 
end to make him lose the title to them, and do him 
infinite disadvantage ;Y upon the stock of interest 
and prudence, he must reject such fears, which 
cannot help him, but may ruin him. For all the 
works of grace which he did, upon the hopes of 
God, and the stock of the Divine revelations, (if he 
fails in his hold upon them,) are all rendered un- 
profitable. And it is certain, if there be no such 
thing as immortality and resurrection, he shall lose 
nothing for believing there is; but if there be, they 
are lost to him for not believing it. 

9. But this is also to be cured by proper argu- 
ments. And there is no christian man but hath 
within him, and carries about him, demonstrations 
of the possibility and great instances of the credi- 
bility of those great changes, which these tempted 
persons have no reason to distrust, but because they 
think them too great and too good to be true. And 
here, not only the consideration of the Divine power, 
and his eternal goodness, is a proper antidote, but 
also the observation of what we have already re- 
ceived from God. To be raised from nothing to 
something, is a mutation not less than infinite ; and 
from that which we were, in our first conception, to 
pass into so perfect and curious bodies, and to be- 
come discursive, sensible, passionate, and reason- 
able, and next to angels, is a greater change, than 
from this state to pass into that excellency and per- 
fection of it, which we expect as the melioration 
and improvement of the present: for this is but a mu- 
tation of degrees, that of substance : this is more sen- 
sible, because we have perception in both states ; that 
is of greater distance, because in the first term we 
were so far distant from what we are, that we could 
not perceive what then we were, much less desire 
to be what we now perceive: and yet God did that 
for us, unasked, without any obligation on his part, 
or merit on ours; much rather, then, may we be 
confident of this alteration of accidents and degrees, 
because God hath obliged himself by promise; he 
hath disposed us to it by qualities, actions, and 
habits, which are to the state of glory as infancy is 
to manhood, as elements are to excellent discourses, 
as blossoms are to ripe fruits. And he that hath 
wrought miracles for us, preserved us in dangers, 
done strange acts of providence, sent his Son to 
take our nature, made a Virgin to bear a son, and 


Y In hune feré modum moribundus disseruit Socrates, apud 
Platonem in Phedone suo: ’Ex μὲν τυγχάνει ANISH ὄντα ἃ 
ἐγὼ λέγω, καλῶς δὴ ἔχει τὸ πεισϑῆναι" εἰ δὲ μηδέν ἐστι 
τελευτήσαντι, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν τοῦτόν γε τὸν χρόνον αὐτὸν πρὸ τοῦ 
θανάτου NTTOV τοῖς παροῦσιν ἀηδὴς ἔσομαι ὀδυρόμενος. ἡ δὲ 
ἀγνοιᾶ μοι αὔτη οὐ ξυνδιατελεῖ, (κακὸν γὰρ ἦν) ἀλλ᾽ ὀλίγον 
ὕστερον ἀπολεῖται. Non abs re ergd erit αὐ moribundus, si 
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God to become man, and two natures to be one in- 
dividual person, and all in order to this end, of 
which we doubt, hath given us so many arguments 
of credibility, that, if he had done any more, it 
would not have been left in our choice to believe or 
not believe; and then, much of the excellency of 
our faith would have been lost. Add to this, that 
we are not tempted to disbelieve the Roman story, 
or that Virgil’s Aineids were writ by him, or that 
we ourselves are descended of such parents; because 
these things are not only transmitted to us by such 
testimony, which we have no reason to distrust, but 
because the tempter cannot serve any end upon us 
by producing such doubts in us: and, therefore, 
since we have greater testimony for every article of 
faith, and to believe it is of somuch concernment to 
us, we may well suspect it to be an artifice of the 
devil to rob us of our reward; this proceeding of 
his being of the same nature with all his other 
temptations, which in our lifetime, like fiery darts, 
he threw into our face, to despoil us of our glory, 
and blot out the image of God imprinted on us. 

10. Secondly :2 If the devil tempts the sick per- 
son to despair, he who is by God appointed to 
minister a word of comfort, must fortify his spirit 
with consideration and representment of the Divine 
goodness, manifest in all the expresses of nature and 
grace, of providence and revelation; that God 
never “ extinguishes the smoking flax, nor breaks 
the bruised reed ;” that a constant and a hearty en- 
deavour is the sacrifice which God delights in ; that 
in the firmament of heaven there are little stars, 
and they are most in number, and there are but few 
of the greatest magnitude; that there are “ chil- 
dren”? and “babes in Christ,” as well as strong 
men; and amongst these there are great differ- 
ences; that the interruptions of the state of grace 
by intervening crimes, if they were rescinded by re- 
pentance, there were great danger in the interval, 


‘but served as increment of the Divine glory and ar- 


guments of care and diligence to us at the restitu- 
tion. These and many more are then to be urged, 
when the sick person is in danger of being swal- 
lowed up with overmuch sorrow ; and, therefore, to 
be insisted on in all like cases, as the physician 
gives him cordials: that we may do charity to him 
and minister comfort, not because they are always 
necessary, even in the midst of great sadnesses and 
discomforts. For we are to secure his love to God; 
that he acknowledge the Divine mercy; that he 
believe the article of remission of sins; that he be 
thankful to God for the blessings which already he 
hath received; and that he lay all the load of his 
discomfort upon himself, and his own incapacities 
of mercy: and then the sadness may be very great, 
and his tears clamorous, and his heart broken all in 
pieces, and his humility lower than the earth, and 
his hope indiscernible; and yet no danger to his 


non de articulis fidei disserat et sentiat de jiducia comperte 
veritatis, at saltem (quod de Socrate dixit Tertullianus) de 
industria consulte equanimitatis. 
2 Θαῤῥεῖν χρὴ, φίλε Βάττε, τάχ᾽ ἄυριον ἔσσετ᾽ ἄμεινον. 
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final condition. Despair reflects upon God, and 
dishonours the infinity of his mercy. And if the 
sick person do but confess, that God is not at all 
wanting in his promises, but ever abounding in his 
mercies ; and that it is want of the condition, on his 
own part, that makes the misery; and that, if he 
had done his duty, God would save him; let him be 
assisted with perpetual prayers, with examples of 
lapsed and returning sinners, whom the church cele- 
brates for saints, such as Mary Magdalen, Mary of 
Egypt, Afra, Thasis, Pelagia; let it be often incul- 
cated to him, that as God’s mercy is of itself infinite, 
so its demonstration to us is not determined to any 
certain period; but hath such latitudes in it, and 
reservations, which, as they are apt to restrain too 
great boldness, so also to become sanctuaries to dis- 
consolate persons ; let him be invited to throw him- 
self upon God, upon these grounds; that he, who is 
our Judge, is also our Advocate and Redeemer; that 
he knows and pities our infirmities, and that our very 
hoping in him does endear him; and he will de- 
liver us the rather for our confidence, when it is 
balanced with reverence and humility: and then all 
these supernumerary fears are advantageous to more 
necessary graces, and do more secure his final con- 
dition than they can disturb it. 

11. When St. Arsenius was near his death, he 
was observed to be very tremulous, sad, weeping, and 
disconsolate. The standers-by asked the reason of 
his fears; wondering, that he, having lived in great 
sanctity for many years, should not now rejoice at 
the going forth of his prison. The good man con- 
fessed the fear, and withal said, it was no other than 
he had always borne about with him in the days of 
his pilgrimage ; and what he then thought a duty, 
they had no reason now to call either a fault or a 
misery. Great sorrows, fears, and distrustings of a 
man’s own condition, are oftentimes but abatements 
of confidence, or a remission of joys and gaieties of 
spirit; they are but like salutary clouds, dark and 
fruitful: and if the tempted person be strengthened 
in a love of God, though he go not farther in his 
hopes than to believe a possibility of being saved, 
than to say, “ God can save him, if he please,” and 
to pray that he will save him; his condition is a 
state of grace; it is like a root in the ground, trod 
upon, humble and safe, not so fine as the state of 
flowers; yet that which will spring up inas glorious 
a resurrection as that which looks fairer, and pleases 
the sense, and is indeed a blessing, but not a duty. 

12. But there is a state of death-bed, which 
seems to have in it more question, and to be of 
nicer consideration; a sick person, after a vicious 
and base life; and if, upon whatsoever he can do, 
you give him hopes of a pardon, where is your 
promise to warrant it? If you do not give him 
hopes, do you not drive him to despair, and ascertain 
his ruin to verify your proposition? To this I 
answer, that despair is opposed to hope, and hope 
relies upon the Divine promises; and where there 
is no promise, there the despair is not a sin, but a 
mere impossibility. The accursed spirits, which 
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are sealed up to the judgment of the Jast day, can- 
not hope; and he that repents not, cannot hope 
for pardon. And, therefore, if all which the 
state of death-bed can produce, be not the duty of 
repentance, which is required of necessity to par- 
don ; it isnot in such a person properly to be called 
despair, any more than it is blindness in a stone that 
it cannot see. Such a man is not within the capaci- 
ties of pardon; and, therefore, all those acts of 
exterior repentance, and all his sorrow and resolu- 
tion, and tears of emendation, and other preparatives 
to interior repentance, are like oil poured into 
mortal wounds ; they are the care of the physician, 
and these are the cautions of the church, and they 
are at no hand to be neglected. For if they do not 
alter the state, they may lessen the judgment, or 
procure a temporal blessing; and if the person re- 
cover, they are excellent beginnings of the state of 
grace; and if they be pursued in a happy opportu- 
nity, will grow up into glory. 

13. But if it be demanded, whether in such cases 
the curate be bound to give absolution; I can give 
no other answer but this, that if he lie under the 
censure of the church, the laws of the church are to 
determine the particular; and I know no church in 
the world but uses to absolve death-bed penitents, 
upon the instances of those actions of which their 
present condition is capable; though in the primitive 
ages, in some cases, they denied it. Butif the sick 
person be under no positive censure, and is bound 
only by the guilt of habitual vice, if he desires the 
prayers of the church, she is bound in charity to 
grant them, to pray for pardon to him, and all other 
graces, in order to salvation; and if she absolves 
the penitent, towards God it hath no other efficacy 
but of a solemn prayer; and, therefore, it were 
better, that all the charity of the office were done, 
and the solemnity omitted; because, in the earnest 
prayer, she co-operates to his salvation as much as 
she can; and, by omitting the solemnity, distin- 
guishes evil livers from holy persons; and walks 
securely, whilst she refuses to declare him pardoned, 
whom God hath not declared tobe so. And possibly 
that form of absolution, which the churches of the 
West now use, being indicative and declaratory of a 
present pardon, is, for the very form sake, not to be 
used to death-bed penitents after a vicious life ;* 
because if any thing more be intended in the form 
than a prayer, the truth of the affirmation may be 
questioned, and an ecclesiastical person hath no 
authority to say to such a man, “I absolve thee :” 
but if no more be intended but a prayer, it is better 
to use a mere prayer and common form of address, 
than such words, which may countenance insecure 
confidences, evil purposes, and worse lives. 

14. Thirdly : If the devil tempts a sick person, 
who hath lived well, to presumption, and that he 
seems full of confidence and without trouble, the 
care that is then to be taken is, to consider the dis- 
ease, and to state the question right. For, at some 
instants and periods, God visits the spirit of a man, 
and sends the emission of a bright ray into him ; 


que ἃ moriente tantim petitur, timeo πὸ et ipsa moriatur.—S. 
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and some good men have been so used to apprehen- 
sions ofthe Divine mercy, that they have an habitual 
cheerfulness of spirit and hopes of salvation. St. 
Jerome reports, that Hilarion, in a death-bed agony, 
felt some tremblings of heart; till, reflecting upon 
his course of life, he found comforts springing from 
thence by a proper emanation, and departed cheer- 
fully : and Hezekiah represented to God, in prayer, 
the integrity of his life, and made it the instrument 
of his hope. And nothing of this is to be called 
presumption, provided it be in persons of eminent 
sanctity and great experience, old disciples, and the 
more perfect christians : but because such persons are 
but seldom and rare, if the same confidence be observ- 
ed in persons of common imperfection and an ordinary 
life, itis to be corrected and allayed with consideration 
of the Divine severity and justice, and with the strict 
requisites of a holy life; with the deceit of a man’s 
own heart, with consideration and general remem- 
brances of secret sins: and that the most perfect state 
of life hath very great needs of mercy ;° and “if the 
righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear?” And the spirit of the man 
is to be promoted, and helped in the increase of con- 
trition; as being the proper deletery to cure the extra- 
vagancies of a froward and intemperate spirit. 

15. But there is a presumption commenced upon 
opinion, relying either upon a persuasion of single 
predestination, or else (which is worse) upon 
imaginary securities; that heaven is to be pur- 
chased upon conditions easier than a day’s labour ; 
and that an evil life may be reconciled to heaven, 
by the intervening of little or single acts of piety 
or repentance. If either of them both have actually 
produced ill life, to which they are apt, or apt to be 
abused, the persons are miserable in their condition, 
and cannot be absolutely remedied by going about 
to cure the presumption ; that was the cause of all, 
but now it is the least thing to be considered : his 
whole state is corrupted, and men will not, by any dis- 
courses or spiritual arts used on their death-beds, 
be put into a state of grace; because then is no 
time to change the state, and there is no mutation 
then but by single actions; from good to better, a 
dying man may proceed, but not from the state of 
reprobation to the life of grace. And yet it is good 
charity to unloose the bonds of Satan, whereby the 
man is bound and led captive at his will; to take 
off the presumption, by destroying the cause; and 
then let the work of grace be set as forward as it 
can, and leave the event to God; for nothing else is 
left possible to be done. But if the sick man be 
of a good life, and yet have a degree of confidence 
beyond his virtue, upon the fancy of predestination, 
it is not then a time to rescind his opinion by a di- 
rect opposition, but let him be drawn off from the 
consideration of it by such discourses as are apt to 
make him humble and penitent; for they are the most 
apt instruments to secure the condition of the man, and 
attemper his spirit. These are the great temptations 
incident to the last scene of our lives; and are, there- 
fore, more particularly suggested by the tempter, be- 
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cause they have in them something contrary to the 
universal effect of a holy life, and are designs to inter- 
pose between the end of the journey and the recep- 
tion of the crown; and, therefore, it concerns every 
man, who is in ἃ capacity of “ receiving the end of 
his faith, the salvation of his soul,” to lay up, in the 
course of his life, something against this great day of 
expense ; that he may be better fortified with the 
armour of the Spirit against these last assaults of the 
devil, that he may not shipwreck in the haven. 

16. “ Eschewing evil” is but the one half of our 
work; we must also “ do good.”” And now, in the 
few remanent days or hours of our life, there are 
certain exercises of religion which have a special 
relation to this state, and are, therefore, of great 
concernment to be done; that we may make our 
condition as certain as we can, and our portion of 
glory greater, and our pardon surer, and our love to 
increase; and that our former omissions and breaches 
be repaired, with a condition in some measure pro- 
portionable to those great hopes, which we then are 
going to possess. And, first, let the sick person, in the 
beginning of his sickness, and in every change and 
great accident of it, make acts of resignation to God, 
and entirely submit himself to the Divine will; remem- 
bering, that sickness may, to men properly disposed, 
do the work of God, and produce the effect of the 
Spirit, and promote the interest of his soul, as well 
as health, and oftentimes better; as being in itself, 
and by the grace of God, apt to make us confess our 
own impotency and dependencies, and to understand 
our needs of mercy, and the continual influences 
and supports of heaven; to withdraw our appetites 
from things below, to correct the vanities and inso- 
lencies of an impertinent spirit, to abate the ex- 
travagancies of the flesh, to put our carnal lusts 
into fetters and disability ; to remember us of our 
state of pilgrimage, that this is our way, and our 
stage of trouble and banishment, and that heaven is 
our country : for so sickness is the trial of our pa- 
tience, a fire to purge us, an instructor to teach us, 
a bridle to restrain us, and a state inferring great 
necessities of union and adhesions unto God. And 
as, upon these grounds, we have the same reason to 
accept sickness at the hands of God, as to receive 
physic from a physician ; so it is argument of excel- 
lent grace to give God hearty thanks in our disease, 
and to accept it cheerfully, and with spiritual joy. 

17. Some persons create to themselves excuses 
of discontent, and quarrel, not with the pain, but 
the ill consequence of sickness. It makes them 
troublesome to their friends; and consider not that 
their friends are bound to accept the trouble, as 
themselves to accept the sickness; that to tend the 
sick is, at that time, allotted for the portion of their 
work, and that charity receives it as a duty, and 
makes that duty to be a pleasure. And, how- 
ever, if our friends account us a burden, let us 
also accept that circumstance of affliction to our- 
selves, with the same resignation and indifference 
as we entertain its occasion, the sickness itself; 
and pray to God to enkindle a flame of charity in 
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their breasts, and to make them compensation for 
the charge and trouble we put them to; and then 
the care is at an end. But others excuse their dis- 
content with a more religious colour, and call the 
disease their trouble and affliction, because it im- 
pedes their other parts of duty; they cannot preach, 
or study, or do exterior assistances of charity and 
alms, or acts of repentance and mortification. But 
it were well if we could let God proportion out our 
work, and set our task; let him choose what virtues 
we shall specially exercise: and when the will of 
God determines us, it is more excellent to endure 
afflictions with patience, equanimity, and thankful- 
ness, than to do actions of the most pompous religion, 
and laborious or expensive charity; not only be- 
cause there is a deliciousness in actions of religion 
and choice, which is more agreeable to our spirit 
than the toleration of sickness can be, which hath 
great reward, but no present pleasure; but also 
because our suffermg and our employment is con- 
secrated to us when God chooses it, and there is 
then no mixture of imperfection or secular interest, 
as there may be in other actions even of an excel: 
lent religion, when ourselves are the choosers. And 
let us also remember, that God hath not so much 
need of thy works, as thou hast of patience, humi- 
lity, and resignation. St. Paul was a far more con- 
siderable person than thou canst be, and yet it 
pleased God to shut him in prison for two years, 
and, in that interval, God secured and promoted the 
work of the gospel: and although Epaphroditus 
was an excellent minister, yet God laid a sickness 
upon him, and, even in his disease, gave him work 
enough to do, though not of his own choosing. And, 
therefore, fear it not but the ends of religion or duty 
will well enough proceed without thy health; and 
thy own eternal interest, when God so pleases, shall 
better be served by sickness, and the virtues which 
it occasions, than by the opportunities of health, 
and an ambulatory active charity. 

18. When thou art resigned to God, use fair and 
appointed means for thy recovery; trust not in thy 
spirit upon any instrument of health; as thou art 
willing to be disposed by God, so look not for any 
event upon the stock of any other cause or princi- 
ple; be ruled by the physician and the people ap- 
pointed to tend thee, that thou neither become 
troublesome to them, nor give any sign of impatience 
or a peevish spirit. But this advice only means, 
that thou do not disobey them out of any evil prin- 
ciple; and yet if reason be thy guide, to choose 
any other aid, or follow any other counsel, use it 
temperately, prudently, and charitably. It is not 
intended for a duty, that thou shouldst drink oil 
instead of wine, if thy minister reach it to thee, as 
did St. Bernard; nor that thou shouldst accept a 
cake tempered with linseed oil instead of oil of 
olives, as did F. Stephen, mentioned by Ruffinus: 
but that thou tolerate the defects of thy servants, 


4 2 Chron. xvi. 12. 
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and accept the evil accidents of thy disease, or the 
unsuccessfulness of thy physician’s care, as descend- 
ing on thee from the hands of God. Asa was noted 
in Scripture, that, “in his sickness, he sought not 
to the Lord, but to the physicians.”4 Louis XI. of 
France was then the miserablest person in his king- 
dom, when he made himself their servant, courting 
them with great pensions and rewards, attending to 
their rules as oracles, and from their mouths waited 
for the sentence of life or death. We are, in these 
great accidents, especially to look upon God as the 
disposer of the events, which he very often disposes 
contrary to the expectation we may have of pro- 
bable causes; and sometimes without physic we 
recover, and with physic and excellent applications 
we grow worse and worse; and God it is that makes 
the remedies unprosperous. In all these, and all 
other accidents, if we take care that the sickness of 
the body derive not itself into the soul, nor the pains 
of one procure impatience of the other, we shall 
alleviate the burden, and make it supportable and 
profitable. And certain it is, if men knew well to 
bear their sicknesses, humbly towards God, charita- 
bly towards their ministers, and cheerfully in them- 
selves, there were no greater advantage in the world 
to be received, than upon a sick bed; and that alone 
hath in it the benefits of a church, of a religious 
assembly, of the works of charity and labour. And 
since our soul’s eternal well-being depends upon the 
charities, and providence, and veracity of God, and 
we have nothing to show for it but his word and 
goodness, and that is infinitely enough; it is but 
reason we be not more nice and scrupulous about 
the usage and accommodation of our body: if we 
accept, at God’s hands, sadness and dryness of affec- 
tion and spiritual desertion,® patiently and with in- 
difference, it is unhandsome to express ourselves less 
satisfied in the accidents about our body. 

19. But if the sickness proceed to death, it is a 
new charge upon our spirits, and God calls for a 
final and entire resignation into his hands. And to 
a person who was of humble affections, and, in his 
life-time, of a mortified spirit, accustomed to bear the 
yoke of the Lord, this is easy, because he looks 
upon death, not only as the certain condition of 
nature, but as a necessary transition to a state of 
blessedness,! as the determination of his sickness, 
the period of human infelicities, the last change of 
condition, the beginning of a new, strange, and ex- 
cellent life, a security against sin, a freedom from 
the importunities of a tempter, from the tyranny 
of an imperious lust, from the rebellion of con- 
cupiscence, from the disturbances and tempests of 
the irascible faculty, and from the fondness and 
childishness of the concupiscible; and St. Am- 
brose says well, “ the troubles of this life and the 
dangers are so many, that, in respect of them, death 
is a remedy,” and a fair, proper object of desires.& 
And we find that many saints have prayed for death, 
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that they might not see the persecutions and great 
miseries incumbent upon the church: and if the 
desire be not out of impatience, but of charity, and 
with resignation, there is no reason to reprove it. 
Elias prayed that God would “ take his life,’’ » that 
he might not see the evils of Ahab and Jezebel, 
and their vexatious intendments against the pro- 
phets of the Lord. And St. Austin,! upon the in- 
cursion of the Vandals into Africa, called his clergy 
together, and, at their chapter, told them, “ he had 
prayed to God either to deliver his people from the 
present calamity, or grant them patience to bear it, 
or that he would take him out of the world, that he 
might not see the miseries of his diocese ;” adding, 
“ that God had granted him the last :” and he pre- 
sently fell sick, and died in the siege of his own 
Hippo. And if death, in many cases, be desirable, 
and for many reasons, it is always to be submitted 
to when God calls. And as it is always a misery 
to fear death,* so it is very often a sin, or the effect 
of sin. If our love to the world hath fastened our 
affections here, it is a direct sin: and this is, by the 
son of Sirach, noted to be the case of rich and great 
personages: “ How bitter, O death, is thy remem- 
brance to a man that is at rest in his possessions!” ! 
But if it be a fear to perish in the ruins of eternity, 
they are not to blame for fearing, but that their own 
ill lives have procured the fear. And yet there are 
persons in the state of grace, but because they are 
in great imperfection, have such lawful fears of 
death, and of entering upon an uncertain sentence, 
which must stand eternally irreversible, be it good 
or bad, that they may, with piety and care enough, 
pray David’s prayer, “ O spare me a little, that I 
may recover my strength, before I go hence, and 
be no more seen.” But in this, and in all other 
cases, death must be accepted without murmur, 
though without fear itcannot. A man may pray to 
be delivered from it; and yet, if God will not grant 
it, he must not go as one haled to execution: but if, 
with all hisimperfect fears, he shall throw himself 
upon God, and accept his sentence as righteous, 
whether it speak life or death, it is an act of so great 
excellency, that it may equal the good actions of 
many succeeding and surviving days; and, perad- 
venture, a longer life will be yet more imperfect, 
and God therefore puts a period to it, that thou 
mayest be taken into a condition more certain, 
though less eminent. However, let not the fears of 
nature, or the fear of reason, or the fears of hu- 
mility, become accidentally criminal, by a murmur 
or a pertinacious contesting against the event, which 
we cannot hinder, but ought to accept by an elec- 
tion secondary, rational, and pious, and upon sup- 
position that God will not alter the sentence passed 
upon thy temporal life; always remembering, that, 
in christian philosophy, death hath in it an excel- 
lency of which the angels are not capable. For, 
by the necessity of our nature, we are made capable 
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of dying for the holy Jesus; and next to the privi- 
lege of that act, is our willingness to die at his com- 
mand, which turns necessity into virtue, and nature 
into grace, and grace to glory. 

20. When the sick person is thus disposed, let 
him begin to trim his wedding garment, and dress 
his lamp, with the repetition of acts of repentance, 
perpetually praying to God for pardon of his sins, 
representing to himself the horror of them, the mul- 
titude, the obliquity, being helped by arguments 
apt to excite contrition, by repetition of penitential 
psalms and holy prayers; and he may, by accept- 
ing and humbly receiving his sickness at God’s 
hand, transmit it into the condition of an act or 
effect of repentance, acknowledging himself by sin to 
have deserved and procured it, and praying that the 
punishment of his crimes may be here, and not re- 
served for the state of separation, and for ever. 

21. But above all single acts of this exercise, we 
are concerned to see that nothing of other men’s 
goods stick to us, but let us shake it off as we would 
a burning coal from our flesh; for it will destroy 
us, it will carry a curse with us, and leave a curse 
behind us.“ Those who, by thy means or impor- 
tunity, have become vicious, exhort to repentance 
and holy life; those whom thou hast cozened into 
crimes, restore to a right understanding; those who 
are, by violence and interest, led captive by thee to 
any indecency, restore to their liberty, and encourage 
to the prosecution of holiness ; discover and confess 
thy fraud and unlawful arts, cease thy violence, and 
give as many advantages to virtue as thou hast done 
to viciousness. Make recompence for bodily wrongs, 
such as are wounds, dismemberings, and other dis- 
abilities: restore every man, as much as thou canst, 
to that good condition from which thou hast re- 
moved him ; restore his fame, give back his goods, 
return the pawn, release forfeitures, and take off all 
unjust invasions or surprises of his estate, pay debts, 
satisfy for thy fraud and injustice as far as thou 
canst, and as thou canst, and as soon; or this alone 
is weight enough, no less than a mill-stone about 
thy neck. But ifthe dying man be of God, and in 
the state of grace, that is, if he have lived a holy 
life, repented seasonably, and have led a just, sober, 
and religious conversation in any acceptable degree, 
it is to be supposed he hath no great account to 
make for unpretended injuries, and unjust deten- 
tions; for if he had detained the goods of his neigh- 
bour fraudulently or violently, without amends, when 
it is in his power and opportunity to restore, he is 
not the man we suppose him in this present ques- 
tion: and although, in all cases, he is bound to re- 
store according to his ability, yet the act is less 
excellent when it is compelled, and so it seems to 
be, if he have continued the injustice till he is 
forced to quit the purchase. However, if it be not 
done till then, let it be provided for then. And 
that I press this duty to pious persons at this time, 
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is only to oblige them to a diligent scrutiny con- 
cerning the lesser omissions of this duty in the 
matter of fame, or lesser debts, or spiritual restitu- 
tion; or that those unevennesses of account, which 
were but of late transaction, may now be regulated ; 
and that whatsoever is undone in this matter, from 
what principle soever it proceeds, whether of sin, or 
only of forgetfulness, or of imperfection, may now 
be made as exact as we can, and are obliged; and 
that those excuses, which made it reasonable and 
lawful to defer restitution, as want of opportunity, 
clearness of ability, and accidental inconvenience, 
be now laid aside, and the action be done or pro- 
vided for, in the midst of all objections and incon- 
venient circumstances, rather than omit it, and 
hazard to perform it. 

22. Hither, also, I reckon resolutions and for- 
ward purposes of emendation and greater severity, 
in case God return to us hopes of life; which, there- 
fore, must be reinforced, that we may serve the ends 
of God, and understand all his purposes, and make 
use of every opportunity; every sickness laid upon 
us being with a design of drawing us nearer to God; 
and even holy purposes are good actions of the 
Spirit, and principles of religion: and though alone 
they cannot do the work of grace, or change the 
state, when they are ineffectual, that is, when either 
we will not bring them into act, or that God will 
not let us; yet, to a man already in the state of 
grace, they are the additions of something good, and 
are like blowing of coals, which, although it can 
put no life into a dead coal, yet it makes a live coal 
shine brighter, and burn clearer, and adds to it some 
accidental degrees of heat. 

23. Having thus disposed himself to the peace of 
God, let him make peace with all those, in whom he 
knows, or suspects, any minutes of anger, or malice, 
or displeasure towards him, submitting himself to 
them with humility, whom he unworthily hath dis- 
pleased,® asking pardon of them who say they are 
displeased, and offering pardon to them that have 
displeased him; and then let him crave the peace 
of holy church. For it is all this while to be sup- 
posed, that he hath used the assistance and prayers, 
the counsel and the advices, of a spiritual man, and 
that, to this purpose, he hath opened to him the 
state of his whole life, and made him to understand 
what emendations of his faults he hath made, what 
acts of repentance he hath done, how lived after his 
fall and reparation, and that he hath submitted all 
that he did, or undid, to the discerning of a holy 
man, whose office it is to guide his soul in this 
agony and last offices. All men cannot have the 
blessing of a wise and learned minister, and some 
die where they can have none at all; yet it were a 
safer course to doas much of this as we can, and to 
a competent person, if we can; if we cannot, then 
to the best we have, according as we judge it to be 
of spiritual advantage to us: for, in this conjunc- 
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ture of accidents, it concerns us to be sure, if we 
may, and not to be deceived, where we can avoid it; 
because we shall never return to life, to do this 
work again. And if, after this intercourse with a 
spiritual guide, we be reconciled by the solemn 
prayer of the church, the prayer of absolution, it 
will be of great advantage to us; we depart with 
our Father’s blessing, we die in the actual commu- 
nion of the church, we hear the sentence of God 
applied after the manner of men, and the promise 
of pardon made circumstantiate, material, present, 
and operative upon our spirits, and have our portion 
of the promise, which is recorded by St. James, 
that “if the elders of the church pray over a sick 
person” fervently and “ effectually,” (add solemnly,) 
“ his sins shall be forgiven him,” (that is, suppos- 
ing him to be in a capacity to receive it,) because 
such prayers, of such a man, are very prevalent.° 
24, All this is, in a spiritual sense, ‘“ washing the 
hands in innocency,” and then let him “ go to the 
altar :” let him not, for any excuse less than impos- 
sibility, omit to receive the holy sacrament; which 
the fathers assembled in the great Nicene council, 
have taught all the christian world to call, “ the 
most necessary provisions for our last journey ;’’P 
which is the memory of that death by which we 
hope for life; which is the seed of immortality and 
resurrection of our bodies; which unites our spirit 
to Christ; which is a great defensative against the 
hostilities of the devil; which is the most solemn 
prayer of the church, united and made acceptable 
by the sacrifice of Christ; which is then represented 
and exhibited to God; which is the great instru- 
ment of spiritual increase, and the growth of grace ; 
which is duty and reward, food and physic, health 
and pleasure, deletery and cordial, prayer and 
thanksgiving, an union of mysteries, the marriage 
of the soul, and the perfection of all the rites of 
christianity : dying with the holy sacrament in us, 
is a going to God with Christ in our arms, and in- 
terposing him between us and his angry sentence. 
But then we must be sure that we have done all the 
duty, without which we cannot communicate wor- 
thily. For else Satan comes in the place of Christ, 
and it is a horror not less than infinite, to appear 
before God’s tribunal possessed, in our souls, with 
the spirit of darkness. True it is, that, by many 
laws of the church,1 the bishop and the minister 
are bound to give the holy eucharist to every person 
who, in the article or apparent danger of death, 
desires it, provided that he hath submitted himself 
to the imposition and counsels of the bishop or guide 
of his soul, that, in case he recovers, he may be 
brought to the peace of God and his church, by 
such steps and degrees of repentance, by which 
other public sinners are reconciled. But to this 
gentleness of discipline, and easiness of administra- 
tion, those excellent persons who made the canons 
thought themselves compelled, by the rigour of the 
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Novatians ; and because they admitted not lapsed 
persons to the peace of the church upon any terms, 
though never so great, so public, or so penal a re- 
pentance; therefore, these not only remitted them 
to the exercise and station of penitents, but also to 
the communion. But the fathers of the council of 
Eliberis denied this favour to persons who, after 
baptism, were idolaters ;* either intending this as a 
great argument to affright persons from so great a 
crime, or else believing that it was unpardonable 
after baptism, a contradiction to that state which we 
entered into by baptism, and the covenant evangeli- 
cal. However, I desire all learned persons to ob- 
serve it, and the less learned also to make use of it, 
that those more ancient councils of the church,‘ 
which commanded the holy communion to be given 
to dying persons, meant only such, which, according 


to the custom of the church, were under the con- | 


ditions of repentance, that is, such to whom punish- 
ment and discipline of divers years were enjoined ; 
and if it happened they died in the interval, before 


the expiration of their time of reconciliation, then | 


they admitted them to the communion. Which 
describes to us the doctrine of those ages, when re- 
ligion was purer, and discipline more severe, and 
holy life secured by rules of excellent government ; 
that those only were fit to come to that feast, who, 
before their last sickness, had finished the repentance 
of many years, or, at least, had undertaken it. I 
cannot say it was so always, and in all churches; 
for as the disciples grew slack, or men’s persuasions 
had variety, so they were more ready to grant re- 
pentance, as well as absolution, to dying persons : 
but it was otherwise in the best times, and with 
severer prelates. And certainly it were great 
charity to deny the communion to persons, who have 
lived viciously till their death; provided it be by 
competent authority, and done sincerely, prudently, 
and without temporal interest: to other persons, 
who have lived good lives, or repented of their bad, 
though less perfectly, it ought not to be denied, and 
they less ought to neglect it. 

25. But as every man must put himself, so also 
he must put his house in order, make his will, if he 
have an estate to dispose of; and in that he must be 
careful to do justice to every man, and charity to 
the poor, according as God hath enabled him: and 
though charity is then very late, if it begins not 
earlier ; yet, if this be but anact of an ancient habit, 
it is still more perfect, as it succeeds in time, and 
superadds to the former stock. And, among other 
acts of duty, let it be remembered, that it is excellent 
charity to leave our will and desires clear, plain, 
and determinate, that contention and lawsuits may 
be prevented, by the explicate declaration of the 
legacies. At last, and in all instances and periods 
of our following days, let the former good acts be 
renewed; let God be praised for all his graces and 
blessings of our life, let him be entreated for pardon 
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of our sins, let acts of love and contrition, of hope, 
of joy, of humility, be the work of every day which 
God still permits us, always remembering to ask re- 
mission for those sins we remembernot. And if the 
condition of our sickness permits it, let our last 
breath expire with an act of love; that it may 
begin the charities of eternity," and, like a taper 
burnt to its lowest base, it may go out with a great 
emission of light, leaving a sweet smell behind us, 
to perfume our coffin; and that these lights, newly 
made brighter, or trimmed up, in our sickness, may 
shine about our hearse, that they may become argu- 
ments of a pious sadness to our friends, (as the 
charitable coats, which Dorcas made, were to the 
widows,) and exemplar to all those who observed, 
or shall hear of, our holy life and religious death. 
But if it shall happen that the disease be productive 
of evil accidents, as a disturbed fancy, a weakened 
understanding, wild discoursings, or any deprivation 
of the use of reason, it concerns the sick person, in 
the happy intervals of a quiet, untroubled spirit, to 
pray earnestly to God, that nothing may pass from 
him, in the rages of a fever, or worse distemper, 
which may less become his duty, or give scandal, 
or cause trouble to the persons in attendance; and 
if he shall also renounce and disclaim all such evil 
words which his disease may speak, not himself, he 
shall do the duty of a christian and a prudent person. 
And after these preparatives, he may, with piety and 
confidence, resign his soul into the hands of God, to 
be deposited in holy receptacles till “the day of 
restitution of all things;” and in the mean time, 
with a quiet spirit, descend into that state which is 
the lot of Czsars, and where all kings and conquerors 
have laid aside their glories. 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal and holy Jesus, who, by death, hast over- 
come death, and by thy passion hast taken out 
its sting, and made it to become one of the gates 
of heaven, and an entrance to felicity; have 
mercy upon me now, and at the hour of my death: 
let thy grace accompany me all the days of my 
life, that I may, by a holy conversation, and an 
habitual performance of my duty, wait for the 
coming of our Lord, and be ready to enter with 
thee at whatsoever hour thou shalt come. Lord, 
let not my death be in any sense unprovided, nor 
untimely, nor hasty, but after the common manner 
of men, having in it nothing extraordinary but 
an extraordinary piety, and the manifestation of 
a great and miraculous mercy. Let my senses 
and understanding be preserved entire till the 
last of my days, and grant that I may die the 
death of the righteous, having first discharged all 
my obligations of justice, leaving none miserable 
and unprovided in my departure; but be thou 
the portion of all my friends and relatives, and 
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let thy blessmg descend upon their heads, and 
abide there, till they shall meet me in the bosom 
of our Lord. Preserve me ever in the communion 
and peace of the church; and bless my death- 
bed with the opportunity of a holy and spiritual 
guide, with the assistance and guard of angels, 
with the perception of the holy sacrament, with 
patience and dereliction of my own desires, with 
a strong faith and a firm and humble hope, with 
just measures of repentance, and great treasures 
of charity to thee, my God, and to all the world; 
that my soul, inthe arms of the holy Jesus, may 
be deposited with safety and joy, there to expect 
the revelation of thy day, and then to partake the 
glories of thy kingdom, O eternal and holy 
Jesus. Amen. 


Considerations upon the Crucifixion of the Holy 
Jesus. 


1. Wuen the sentence of death pronounced 
against the Lord was to be put in execution, the 
soldiers pulled off the robe of mockery, the scarlet 
mantle, which in jest they put upon him, and put 
on his own garments. But, as Origen observes, 
the evangelist mentioned not that they took off the 
crown of thorns; what might serve their interest 
they pursue, but nothing of remission or mercy to 
the afflicted Son of man: but so it became the King 
of sufferings, not to lay aside his imperial thorns 
till they were changed into diadems of glory. But 
now Abel is led forth by his brother to be slain: a 
gay spectacle to satisfy impious eyes, who would not 
stay behind, but attended and waited upon the hang- 
man to see the catastrophe of this bloody tragedy. 
But when Piety looks on, she beholds a glorious 
mystery. Sin laughed to see the King of heaven 
and earth, and the great lover of souls, instead of 
the sceptre of his kingdom, to bear atree of cursing 
and shame. But Piety wept tears of pity, and 
knew they would melt into joy, when she should 
behold that cross, which loaded the shoulders of 
her Lord, afterward sit upon the sceptres, and 
be engraved and signed upon the foreheads of 
kings. 

2. It cannot be thought but the ministers of 
Jewish malice used all the circumstances of afflic- 
tion, which, in any case, were accustomed towards 
malefactors and persons to be crucified; and there- 
fore it was that in some old figures we see our 
blessed Lord described with a table appendant to 
the fringe of his garment, set full of nails and 
pointed iron ;? for so sometimes they afflicted per- 
sons condemned to that kind of death: and St. Cy- 
prian affirms,® that Christ did stick to the wood 
that he carried, being galled with the iron at his 
heels, and nailed even before his crucifixion. But 
this, and the other accidents of his journey, and 
their malice, so crushed his. wounded, tender, and 
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virginal body, that they were forced to lay the load 
upon a Cyrenian, fearing that he should die with 
less shame and smart than they intended him. But 
so he was pleased to take man unto his aid, not only 
to represent his own need, and the dolorousness of 
his passion, but to consign the duty unto man, that 
we must enter into a fellowship of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, taking up the cross of martyrdom when God 
requires us, enduring affronts, being patient under 
affliction, loving them that hate us, and being bene- 
factors to our enemies, abstaining from sensual and 
intemperate delight, forbidding to ourselves lawful 
festivities and recreations of our weariness, when 
we have an end of the spirit to serve upon the ruins 
of the body’s strength, mortifying our desires, break- 
ing our own will, not seeking ourselves, being en- 
tirely resigned to God. These are the cross, and 
the nails, and the spear, and the whip, and all the 
instruments of a christian’s passion. And we may 
consider, that every man in this world shall, in some 
sense or other, bear a cross: few men escape it, 
and it is not well with them that do: but they only 
bear it well that follow Christ, and tread in his 
steps, and bear it for his sake, and walk as he 
walked; and he that follows his own desires, when 
he meets with across there, (as it is certain enough 
he will,) bears the cross of his concupiscence, and 
that hath no fellowship with the cross of Christ. 
By the precept of “ bearing the cross,” we are not 
tied to pull evil upon ourselves, that we may imitate 
our Lord in nothing but in being afflicted; or to 
personate the punitive exercises of mortification and 
severe abstinences, which were eminent in some 
saints, and to which they had special assistances, as 
others had the gift of chastity, and for which they 
had special reason, and, as they apprehended, some 
great necessities: but it is required that “ we bear 
our own cross ;” so said our dearest Lord.4 For 
when the cross of Christis laid upon us, and we are 
called to martyrdom, then it is our own, because 
God made it to be our portion: and when, by the 
necessities of our spirit and the rebellion of our 
body, we need exterior mortifications and acts of 
self-denial, then also it is our own cross, because 
our needs have made it so; and so it is when God 
sends us sickness, or any other calamity: whatever 
is either an effect of our ghostly needs, or the condi- 
tion of our temporal estate, it calls for our suffer- 
ance, and patience, and equanimity ; for “ therefore 
Christ hath suffered for us,” saith St. Peter,® “ leay- 
ing us an example, that we should follow his steps,” 
who bore his cross as long as he could; and when 
he could no longer, he murmured not, but sank 
under it; and then he was content to receive such 
aid, not which he chose himself, but such as was 
assigned him. 

3. Jesus was led out of the gafes of Jerusalem,! 
that he might become the sacrifice for persons with- 
out the pale, even for all the world: and the 
daughters of Jerusalem followed him with pious 
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tears till they came to Calvary, a place difficult in 
the ascent, eminent and apt for the publication of 
shame, a hill of death and dead bones, polluted and 
impure, and there beheld him stripped naked, who 
clothes the field with flowers, and all the world with 
robes, and the whole globe with the canopy of 
heaven, and so dressed, that now every circum- 
stance was a triumph: by his disgrace he trampled 
upon our pride; by his poverty and nakedness he 
triumphed over our covetousness and love of riches ; 
and, by his pains, chastised the delicacies of our 
flesh, and broke in pieces the fetters of concupis- 
cence. For as soonas Adam was clothed, he quit- 
ted Paradise ; and Jesus was made naked, that he 
might bring us in again. And we also must be 
despoiled of all our exterior adherencies, that we 
may pass through the regions of duty and divine 
love to a society of blessed spirits, and a clarified, 
immortal, and beatified estate. 

4, There they nailed Jesus with four nails, fixed 
his cross in the ground, which, with its fall into 
the place of its station, gave infinite torture, by so 
violent a concussion of the body of our Lord, which 
‘rested upon nothing but four great wounds ; where 
he was designed to suffer a long and lingering tor- 
ment. For crucifixion, as it was an exquisite pain, 
sharp and passionate, so it was not of quick effect 
towards taking away the life. St. Andrew was two 
whole days upon the cross; and some martyrs have 
upon the cross been rather starved and devoured 
with birds, than killed with the proper torment of 
the tree. But Jesus took all his passion with a 
voluntary susception, God heightening it to great 
degrees of torment supernaturally; and he laid 
down his life voluntarily, when his Father’s wrath 
was totally appeased towards mankind. 

5. Some have fancied that Christ was pleased to 
take something from every condition, of which man 
ever was, or shall be, possessed; taking immunity 
from sin from Adam’s state of innocence, punish- 
ment and misery from the state of Adam fallen, the 
fulness of grace from the state of renovation, and 
perfect contemplation of the Divinity and beatific 
joys from the state of comprehension and the bless- 
edness of heaven; meaning, that the humanity of 
our blessed Saviour did, in the sharpest agony of 
his passion, behold the face of God, and communi- 
cate in glory. But I consider, that, although the 
two natures of Christ were knit by a mysterious 
union into one person, yet the natures still retain 
their incommunicable properties. Christ, as God, 
is not subject to sufferings; as a man, he is the 
subject of miseries: as God, he is eternal; as man, 
mortal and commensurable by time: as God, the 
supreme lawgiver; as man, most humble and obedi- 
ent to the law: and therefore that the human na- 
ture was united to the Divine, it does not infer that 
it must, in all instances, partake of the Divine feli- 
cities, which in God are essential, to man communi- 
- eated without necessity, and by an arbitrary dispen- 
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sation. Add to this, that some virtues and excellen- 
cies were inthe soul of Christ, which could not con- 
sist with the state of glorified and beatified per- 
sons; such as are humility, poverty of spirit, hope, 
holy desires; all which, having their seat in 
the soul, suppose, even in the supremest faculty, 
a state of pilgrimage, that is, a condition which is 
imperfect, and in order to something beyond its pre- 
sent. For therefore “Christ ought to suffer,” saith 
our blessed Lord himself,' and “so enter into his 
glory.” And St. Paul affirms,‘ that “we see Jesus 
made a little lower than the angels, for the suffering 
of death, crowned with glory and honour.” And 
again,! “ Christ humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross: 
wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name above every name.” ‘Thus his 
present life was astate of merit and work, and, as a 
reward of it, he was crowned with glory and immor- 
tality, his name was exalted, his kingdom glorified, 
he was made the Lord of all the creatures, the first- 
fruits of the resurrection, the exemplar of glory, and 
the Prince and Head of the catholic church: and 
because this was his recompence, and the fruits of 
his humility and obedience, it is certain it was not 
a necessary consequence, and a natural efflux, of 
the personal union of the Godhead with the hu- 
manity. This I discourse to this purpose, that we 
may not in our esteem lessen the suffering of our 
dearest Lord by thinking he had the supports of 
actual glory in the midst of all his sufferings. For 
there is no one minute, or ray of glory, but its fru- 
ition does outweigh and make us insensible of the 
greatest calamities, and the spirit of pain, which can 
be extracted from all the infelicities of this world. 
True it is, that the greatest beauties in this world 
are receptive of an allay of sorrow, and nothing can 
have pleasure in all capacities. The most beaute- 
ous feathers of the birds of paradise, the ostrich, or 
the peacock, if put into our throat, are not there so 
pleasant as to the eye: but the beatific joys of the 
least glory of heaven take away all pain, “‘ wipe 
away all tears from our eyes ;” andit is not possible, 
that, at thersame instant, the soul of Jesus should 
be ravished with glory, and yet abated with pains 
grievous and afflictive. On the other side, some 
say that the soul of Jesus upon the cross suffered the 
pains of hell, and all the torments of the damned, 
and that, without such sufferings, it is not imagin- 
able he should pay the price, which God’s wrath 
should demand of us. But the same that reproves 
the one, does also reprehend the other; for the 
hope that was the support of the soul of Jesus, as it 
confesses an imperfection that is not consistent with 
the state of glory, so it excludes the despair that is 
the torment proper to accursed souls. Our dearest 
Lord suffered the whole condition of humanity, “sin 
only excepted,” and freed us from hell with suffer- 
ing those sad pains, and merited heaven for his own 
humanity, as the head, and all faithful people as the 
retenta est, et irrepsit in vulgarem famam.—Lucas Tud. hb. 
11. contra Albig. 
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members of his mystical body. And therefore his 
life here was only a state of pilgrimage, not at all 
trimmed with beatific glories. Much less was he 
ever in the state of hell, or upon the cross felt the 
formal misery and spirit of torment, which is the 


portion of damned spirits ; because it was impossi- | 


ble Christ should despair, and without despair it is 


impossible there should be a hell. But this is highly | 
probable, that, in the intension of degrees and pre-_ 


sent anguish, the soul of our Lord might feel a 
greater load of wrath than is incumbent in every 
instant upon perishing souls. For all the sadness 
which may be imagined to be in hell, consists in 
acts produced from principles, that cannot surpass 
the force of human or angelical nature; but the 
pain which our blessed Lord endured for the expia- 
tion of our sins, was an issue of an united and con- 
centred anger, was received into the heart of God 
and man, and was commensurate to the whole lati- 
tude of the grace, patience, and charity of the Word 
incarnate. 


6. And now behold the Priest and the Sacrifice of | 


all the world laid upon the altar of the cross, bleed- 
ing, and tortured, and dying, to reconcile his Father 
to us: and he was arrayed with ornaments more 
glorious than the robes of Aaron. The crown of 
thorns was his mitre, the cross his pastoral staff, 
the nails piercing his hands were instead of rings, 
‘the ancient ornament of priests, and his flesh razed 
and checkered with blue and blood instead of the 
parti-coloured robe. But as this object calls for our 
devotion, our love and eucharist to our dearest Lord ; 
so it must needs irreconcile us to sin, which, in the 
eye of all the world, brought so great shame, and 
pain, and amazement upon the Son of God, when 
he only became engaged by a charitable substitu- 
tion of himself in our place; and therefore we are 
assured, by the demonstration of sense and expe- 
rience, it will bring death, and all imaginable mise- 
ries, as the just expresses of God’s indignation and 
hatred: for to this we may apply the words of our 


Lord in the prediction of miseries to Jerusalem, “ If. 


this be done in the green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry ὃ For it is certain, Christ infinitely pleased 
his Father, even by becoming the person made 
guilty in estimate of law; and yet so great charity 
of our Lord, and the so great love and pleasure of 
his Father, exempted him not from suffering pains 
intolerable : and much less shall those escape, who 
provoke and displease God, and “ despise so great 
salvation,” which the holy Jesus hath wrought with 
the expense of blood and so precious a life. 

7. But here we see a great representation and 
testimony of the Divine justice, who was so angry 
with sin, who had so severely threatened it, who does 
so essentially hate it, that he would not spare his 
only Son, when he became a conjunct person, rela- 
tive to the guilt, by undertaking the charges of our 
nature. For although God hath set down in holy 
Scripture™ the order of his justice, and the manner 
of its manifestation, that one soul shall not perish 
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for the sins of another; yet this is meant for justice 
and for mercy too, that is, he will not curse the son 
for the father’s fault, or, in any relation whatsoever, 
substitute one person for another to make hin in- 
voluntarily guilty : but when this shall be desired 
by a person that cannot finally perish, and does a 
mercy to the exempt persons, and is a voluntary act 
of the suscipient, and shall in the event also redound 
to an infinite good, it is no deflection from the 
Divine justice to excuse many by the affliction of 
one, who also for that very suffering shall have in- 
finite compensation. We see that, for the sin of 
Cham, all his posterity were accursed: the subjects 
of David died with the plague, because their prince 
numbered the people: idolatry is punished in the 
children of the fourth generation: Saul’s seven sons 
were hanged for his breaking the league of Gibeon ; 
and Ahab’s sin was punished in his posterity, he 
escaping, and “ the evil was brought upon his house 
in his son’s days.” In all these cases the evil de- 
scended upon persons in near relation to the sinner, 
and was a punishment to him and a misery to these, 
and were either chastisements also of their own 
sins, or, if they were not, they served other ends of 
Providence, and led the afflicted innocent to a con- 
dition of recompence accidentally procured by that 
infliction. But if for such relation’s sake and econo- 
mical and political conjunction, as between prince 
and people, the evil may be transmitted from one to 
another, much rather is it just, when, by contract, a 
competent and conjunct person undertakes to quit 
his relative. Thus, when the hand steals the back 
is whipped; and an evil eye is punished with an 
hungry belly. Treason causes the whole family to 
be miserable; and a sacrilegious grandfather hath 
sent a locust to devour the increase of the nephews. 

8. But, in our case, it is a voluntary contract, and 
therefore no injustice; all parties are voluntary. 
God is the supreme Lord, and his actions are the 
measure of justice: we, who had deserved the 
punishment, had great reason to desire a Redeemer: 
and yet Christ, who was to pay the ransom, was 
more desirous of it than we were, for we asked it 
not before it was promised and undertaken. But 
thus we see that sureties pay the obligation of the 
principal debtor, and the pledges of contracts have 
been, by the best and wisest nations, slain, when the 
articles have been broken: the Thessalians slew 
250 pledges; the Romans" 300 of the Volsci, and 
threw the Tarentines from the Tarpeian rock. And 
that it may appear Christ was a person in all senses 
competent to do this for us, himself testifies,° that 
he had “ power over his own life, to take it up or 
lay it down.” And, therefore, as there can be no- 
thing against the most exact justice and reason of 
laws and punishments; so it magnifies the Divine 
mercy, who removes the punishment from us, who 
of necessity must have sunk under it, and yet makes 
us to adore his severity, who would not forgive us 
without punishing his Son for us; to consign unto 
us his perfect hatred against sin, to conserve the 
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sacredness of his laws, and to imprint upon us great 
characters of fear and love. The famous Locrian, 
Zaleucus, made a law, that all adulterers should lose 
both their eyes: his son was first unhappily sur- 
prised in the crime; and his father, to keep a tem- 
per between the piety and soft spirit of a parent, 
and the justice and severity of a judge, put out one 
of his own eyes, and one of his son’s.P So God 
did with us; he made some abatement, that is, as 
to the person with whom he was angry, but inflicted 
his anger upon our Redeemer, whom he essentially 
loved, to secure the dignity of .his sanctions, and 
the sacredness of obedience; so marrying justice 
and mercy by the intervening of a commutation. 
Thus David escaped by the death of his son, God 
choosing that penalty for the expiation: and Cimon 
offered himself to prison, to purchase the liberty of 
his father Miltiades. It was a filial duty in Cimon, 
and yet the law was satisfied. And both these con- 
curred in our great Redeemer. For God, who was 
the sole arbitrator, so disposed it, and the eternal 
Son of God submitted to this way of expiating our 
crimes, and became an argument of faith and belief 
of the great article of “ remission of sins,” and other 
its appendant causes and effects and adjuncts; it 
being wrought by a visible and notorious passion. 
It was made an encouragement of hope; for “ he 
that spared not his own Son”’ to reconcile us, “ will 
with him give all things else” to us so reconciled ; 
and a great endearment of our duty and love, as it 
was a demonstration of his. And, in all the changes 
and traverses of our life, he is made to us a great 
example of all excellent actions, and all patient 
sufferings. 

9. In the midst of two thieves, three long hours 
the holy Jesus hung, clothed with pain, agony, and 
dishonour, all of them so eminent and vast, that he 
who could not but hope, whose soul was enchased 
with divinity, and dwelt in the bosom of God, and in 
the cabinet of the mysterious Trinity, yet had a 
cloud of misery so thick and black drawn before 
him, that he complained as if God had forsaken 
him: but this was “the pillar of cloud” which con- 
ducted Israel into Canaan. And as God behind the 
cloud supported the holy Jesus, and stood ready to 
receive him into the union of his glories; so his 
soul, in that great desertion, had internal comforts 
proceeding from consideration of all those excellent 
persons, which should be adopted into the fellowship 
of his sufferings, which should imitate his graces, 
which should communicate in his glories. And 
we follow this cloud to our country, having Christ 
for our guide: and though he trod the way, leaning 
upon the cross, which, like the staff of Egypt, 
pierced his hands; yet it is to us a comfort and 
support, pleasant to our spirits as the sweetest canes, 
strong as the pillars of the earth, and made apt for 
our use, by having been borne and made smooth 
by the hands of our elder Brother. 


P Apud Diodorum Sicul. et Allian. “Iva μὴ ὁ νεανίσκος 
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10. In the midst of all his torments, Jesus only 
made one prayer of sorrow, to represent his sad 
condition to his Father; but no accent of murmur, 
no syllable of anger against his enemies: instead 
of that, he sent up a holy, charitable, and effective 
prayer for their forgiveness, and by that prayer 
obtained of God, that within fifty-five days eight 
thousand of his enemies were converted. So potent 
is the prayer of charity, that it prevails above the 
malice of men, turning the arts of Satan into the 
designs of God; and when malice occasions the 
prayer, the prayer becomes an antidote to malice. 
And, by this instance, our blessed Lord consigned 
that duty to us, which, in his sermons, he had 
preached, That we should forgive our enemies, and 
pray for them: and, by so doing, ourselves are 
freed from the stings of anger, and the storms of 
a revengeful spirit; and we oftentimes procure 
servants to God, friends to ourselves, and heirs to 
the kingdom of heaven. 

11. Of the two thieves that were crucified toge- 
ther with our Lord, the one blasphemed; the other 
had, at that time, the greatest piety in the world,4 
except that of the blessed Virgin, and particularly 
had such a faith, that all the ages of the church 
could never show the like. For when he saw Christ 
“in the same condemnation”’ with himself, crucified 
by the Romans, accused and scorned by the Jews, 
forsaken by his own apostles; a dying, distressed 
man, doing at that time no miracles to attest his 
divinity or innocence; yet then he confesses him to 
be a Lord, and a King, and his Saviour: he con- 
fessed his own shame and unworthiness; he sub- 
mitted to the death of the cross; and, by his volun- 
tary acceptation and tacit volition of it, made it 
equivalent to as great a punishment of his own 
susception; he showed an incomparable modesty, 
begging but for a remembrance only; he knew 
himself so sinful, he durst ask no more ; he reproved 
the other thief for blasphemy; he confessed the 
world to come, and owned Christ publicly; he 
prayed to him, he hoped in him, and pitied him; 
showing an excellent patience, in this sad condition. 
And in this I consider, that besides the excellency 
of some of these acts, and the goodness of all, the 
like occasion for so exemplary faith never can occur ; 
and until all these things shall, in these circum- 
stances, meet in any one man, he must not hope for 
so safe an exit, after an evil life, upon the confi- 
dence of this example. But now Christ had the 
key of Paradise in his hand; and God blessed the 
good thief with this opportunity of letting him in, 
who, at another time, might have waited longer, 
and been tied to harder conditions. And, indeed, 
it is very probable, that he was much advantaged 
by the intervening accident of dying at the same 
time with Christ; there being a natural compassion 
produced in us towards the partners of our miseries. 
For Christ was not void of human passions, though 
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he had in them no imperfection or irregularity ; 
and,. therefore, might be invited by the society of 
misery, the rather to admit him to participate his 
joys; and St. Paul proves him to be a “ merciful 
High-Priest,” because “ he was touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities ;’”’ the first expression of which 
was to this blessed thief: Christ and he together 
sat at the supper of bitter herbs, and Christ paid 
his symbol, promising that he should “ that day be 
together with him in Paradise.” 

12. By the cross of Christ stood the holy Virgin- 
mother, upon whom old Simeon’s prophecy was now 
verified : for now she felt ‘a sword passing through 
her very soul;” she stood without clamour and 
womanish noises ;‘ sad, silent, and with a modest 
grief, deep as the waters of the abyss, but smooth as 
the face of a pool; full of love, and patience, and 
sorrow, and hope. Now she was put to it to make 
use of all those excellent discourses her holy Son 
had used to build up her spirit, and fortify it against 
this day. Now she felt the blessings and strengths 
of faith; and she passed from the griefs of the 
passion, to the expectation of the resurrection; and 
she rested in this death, as in a sad remedy; for she 
knew it reconciled God with all the world. But her 
hope drew a veil before her sorrow; and though 
her grief was great enough to swallow her up, yet 
her love was greater, and did swallow up her grief. 
But the sun also had aveil upon his face, and taught 
us to draw a curtain before the passion, which 
would be the most artificial expression of its great- 
ness; whilst by silence and wonder we confess it 
great beyond our expression, or, which is all one, 
great as the burden and baseness of our sins. And 
with this veil drawn before the face of Jesus, let us 
suppose him at the gates of Paradise, calling with 
his last words, in a loud voice, to have them opened, 
that “the King of glory might come in.” 


THE PRAYER. 
8 


O holy Jesus, who for our sakes didst suffer incom- 
parable anguish and pains, commensurate to thy 
love, and our miseries, which were infinite ; that 
thou mightest purchase for us blessings upon 
earth, and an inheritance in heaven; dispose us 
by love, thankfulness, humility, and obedience, to 
receive all the benefit of thy passion; granting 
unto us and thy whole church, remission of all 
our sins, integrity of mind, health of body, com- 
petent maintenance, peace in our days, a tempe- 
rate air, fruitfulness of the earth, unity and integ- 
rity of faith, extirpation of heresies, reconcilement 
of schisms, destruction of all wicked counsels 
intended against us; and bind the hands of rapine 
and sacrilege, that they may not destroy the 
vintage, and root up the vine itself. Multiply thy 
blessings upon us, sweetest Jesus; increase in us 
true religion, sincere and actual devotion in our 
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prayers, patience in troubles, and whatsoever is 
necessary to our soul’s health, or conducing to 
thy glory. Amen. 


iF 


O dearest Saviour, I adore thy mercies and thy in- 
comparable love expressed in thy so voluntary 
susception and affectionate suffering such horrid 
and sad tortures, which cannot be remembered 
without a sad compassion; the waters of bitter- 
ness entered into thy soul, and the storms of 
death, and thy Father’s anger, broke thee all in 
pieces; and what shall I do, who, by my sins, 
have so tormented my dearest Lord ? What con- 
trition can be great enough, what tears sufficiently 
expressive, what hatred and detestation of my 
crimes, can be equal and commensurate to those 
sad accidents which they have produced? Pity 
me, O Lord; pity me, dearest God; turn those, 
thy merciful eyes, towards me, O most merciful 
Redeemer ; for my sins are great, like unto thy 
passion ; full of sorrow and shame, and a burden 
too great for me to bear. Lord, who hast done 
so much for me, now “ only speak the word, and 
thy servant shall be whole.” Let thy wounds 
heal me, thy virtues amend me, thy death quicken 
me; that I, in this life, suffering the cross of a 
sad and salutary repentance, in the union and 
merits of thy cross and passion, may die with 
thee, and rest with thee, and rise again with thee, 
and live with thee for ever, in the possession of 
thy glories, O dearest Saviour Jesus. Amen. 


SECTION XVI. 
Of the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus. 


1. WHILE it was yet “ early in the morning, upon 
the first day of the week, Mary Magdalen, and 
Mary the mother of James and Salome, brought 
sweet spices to the sepulchre,” that they might 
again embalm the holy body ; (for the rites of em- 
balming, among the Hebrews, used to last forty 
days;*) and their love was not satisfied with what 
Joseph had done. They, therefore, hastened to the 
grave ; and after they had expended their money, 
and bought the spices, then begin to consider, “ who 
shall remove the stone:” but yet they still go on, 
and their love answers the objection, not knowing 
how it should be done, but yet resolving to go 
through all the difficulties; but never remember or 
take care to pass the guards ofsoldiers. But when 
they came to the sepulchre, they found the guard 
affrighted and removed, and “the stone rolled away ;” 
for there had, a little before their arrival, been a 
great earthquake ;® and “an angel descending from 
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heaven, rglled away the stone, and sat upon it;” 
and for fear of him, the guards about the tomb be- 
came “astonished with fear,’”? and were “like dead 
men:” and some of them ran to the high priests, 
and told them what happened. But they, now 
resolving to make their iniquity safe and un- 
questionable, by a new crime, hire the soldiers to 
tell an incredible and a weak fable, that “ his dis- 
ciples came by night, and stole him away :” against 
which accident the wit of man could give no more 
security than themselves had made. The women 
entered into the sepulchre, and missing the body of 
Jesus, Mary Magdalen ran to the eleven apostles, 
complaining that the body of our Lord was not to 
be found. Then Peter and John ran as fast as they 
could to see: for the unexpectedness of the relation, 
the wonder of the story, and the sadness of the 
person, moved some affections in them, which were 
kindled by the first principles and sparks of faith, 
but were not made actual and definite, because the 
faith was not raised to a flame: they looked into the 
sepulchre, and finding not the body there, they re- 
turned. By this time Mary Magdalen was come 
back; and the women who staid, weeping, for their 
Lord’s body, “ saw two angels sitting in white, the 
one at the head, and the other at the feet:” at 
which unexpected sight, they “trembled, and bowed 
themselves ;” but an angel bid them “not to fear,” 
telling them, that “Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
crucified, was also risen, and was not there:” and 
called to mind what Jesus had told them in Galilee, 
concerning his crucifixion, and resurrection the third 
day. 

2. And “Mary Magdalen turned herself back, 
and saw Jesus; but supposing him to be the gar- 
dener, she said to him, Sir, if thou hast borne him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will 
take him away.” But“ Jesus said unto her, Mary!” 
Then she knew his voice, and, with ecstasy of joy 
and wonder, was ready to have crushed his feet with 
her embraces: but he commanded her “not to 
touch him,” but “ go to his brethren, and say, I 
ascend unto my Father, and to your Father, to my 
God, and your God.” Mary departed with satisfac- 
tion, beyond the joys of a victory or a full vintage, 
and told these things to the apostles; but the narra- 
tion seemed to them as talk of abused and fantastic 
persons. About the same time, Jesus also appeared 
unto Simon Peter. Towards the declining of the 
day, two of his disciples going to Emmaus, sad, and 
discoursing of the late occurrences, Jesus puts himself 
into their company, and upbraids their incredulity ; 
and “ expounds the Scriptures, that Christ ought to 
suffer, and rise again the third day,” and “in the 
breaking of bread disappeared ;᾽ and so was “ known 
to them” by vanishing away, whom present they 
knew not. And instantly they hasted to Jerusalem, 
and told the apostles what had happened. 

3. And while they were there, that is, “the same 
day at evening, when the apostles were assembled,” 
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all save Thomas, “ secretly, for fear of the Jews, the 
doors being shut, Jesus came and stood in the midst 
of them. They were exceedingly troubled, supposing 
it had been a spirit.” But Jesus confuted them by 
the philosophy of their senses, by feeling his flesh 
and bones, which spirits have not. For he gave 
them his benediction, “showing them his hands and 
his feet.” At which sight they rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding joy, and began to be restored to their indefi- 
nite hopes of some future felicity, by the return of 
their Lord to life: and there he first “ breathed on 
them, giving them the Holy Ghost,” and performing 
the promise twice made before his death; the 
promise of the keys, or of ““ binding and loosing ;” 
saying, “‘ whose soever sins ye remit, they are remit- 
ted to them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.” And that was the second part of 
clerical power, with which Jesus instructed his dis- 
ciples, in order to their great commission of preach- 
ing and government ecclesiastical. These things 
were told to Thomas, but he believed not, and resolved 
against the belief of it, unless he might “ put his 
finger into his hands, and his hand into his side.” 
Jesus, therefore, on the octaves of his resurrection, 
appeared again to the apostles met together, and 
makes demonstration to Thomas, in conviction and 
reproof of his unbelief, promising a special benedic- 
tion to all succeeding ages of the church; for they 
are such who “saw not, and yet have believed.” 

4. But Jesus, at his early appearing, had sent an 
order by the women, that the disciples should go 
into Galilee; and they did so after a few days. 
And Simon Peter being there, went a fishing, and 
six other of the apostles with him, to the sea of 
Tiberias, where they “laboured all night and caught 
nothing.” Towards “the morning, Jesus appeared 
to them,” and bade them “ cast the net on the right 
side of the ship;” which they did, and “ enclosed 
an hundred and fifty-three great fishes: by which 
prodigious draught, John, the beloved disciple, per- 
ceived “it was the Lord.” At which instant 
“Peter threw himself into the sea,” and went to 
Jesus; and when the.rest were come to shore, they 
dined with broiled fish. After dinner, Jesus, taking 
care for those scattered sheep, which were dispersed 
over the face of the earth, that he might gather them 
into one sheepfold under one Shepherd, asked Peter, 
“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these ? Peter answered, Yea, Lord? thou, that 
knowest all things, knowest that I lovethee. Then 
Jesus said unto him, Feed my lambs.” And Jesus 
asked him the same question, and gave him the 
same precept, the second time, and the third time: 
for it was a considerable and a weighty employment, 
upon which Jesus was willing to spend all his en- 
dearments and stock of affections that Peter owed 
him, even upon the care of his little flock. And 
after the intrusting of this charge te him, he told 
him, that the reward he should have in this world, 
should be a sharp and an honourable martyrdom ; 
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and, withal, checks Peter’s curiosity, in busying 
himself about the temporal accidents of other men, 
and inquiring what should become of John, the be- 
loved disciple. Jesus answered his question with 
some sharpness of reprehension, and no satisfaction : 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?” Then they fancied that he should not die ; 
but they were mistaken, for the intimation was ex- 
pounded and verified by St. John’s surviving the 
destruction of Jerusalem; for, after the attempts of 
persecutors, and the miraculous escape of prepared 
torments, he died a natural death, in a good old age. 

5. After this, Jesus having appointed a solemn 
meeting for all the brethren that could be collected 
from the dispersion, and named a certain mountain 
in Galilee, ‘ appeared to five hundred brethren at 
once;” and this was his most public and solemn 
manifestation; and while some doubted, Jesus came 
according to the designation, and spake to the 
eleven; sent them to “preach to all the world re- 
pentance, and remission of sins in his name :᾽ pro- 
mising “to be with them to the end of the world.” 
He appeared also unto James, but at what time is 
uncertain ; save that there is something concerning 
it in the gospel of St. Matthew, which the Nazarenes 
of Berea used, and which it is likely themselves 
added out of report; for there is nothing of it in 
our Greek copies. The words are these: “ When 
the Lord had given the linen, in which he was 
wrapped, to the servant of the high priest, he went 
and appeared unto James. For James had vowed, 
after he received the Lord’s supper, that he would 
eat no bread till he saw the Lord risen from the 
grave. Then the Lord called for bread; he blessed 
it, and brake it, and gave it to James the Just, and 
said, ‘ My brother, eat bread, for the Son of man is 
risen from the sleep of death.’”’ So that, by this, it 
should seem to be done upon the day of the resur- 
rection. But the relation of it by St. Paul, puts it 
between the appearance which he made to the five 
hundred, and that last to the apostles, when he was 
to ascend into heaven. Last of all, when the apos- 
tles were “at dinner, he appeared to them, upbraid- 
ing their incredulity ;”’ and “ then he opened their 
understanding, that they might discern the sense of 
Scripture,” and again commanded them to preach 
the gospel to all the world, giving them power “ to 
do miracles, to cast out devils, to cure diseases ;” 
and instituted the sacrament of baptism, which he 
commanded should, together with the sermons of 
the gospel, be administered “ to all nations, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Then he led them into Judea, and they 
came to Bethany, and from thence to the mount 
Olivet; and he commanded them to “ stay in Jeru- 
salem,” till the Holy Ghost, “ the promise of the 
Father, should descend upon them,” which should 
be accomplished in a few days; and then they 
should know the times, and the seasons, and all 
things necessary for their ministration and service, 
and propagation of the gospel. And while he 
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“ discoursed many things concerning the kingdom,” 
behold a cloud came, and parted Jesus from them, 
and carried him, in their sight, up into heaven; 
where he sits at the right hand of God, blessed for 
ever. Amen. 

6. While his apostles “ stood gazing up to hea- 
ven,” two angels appeared to them, and told them, 
that “ Jesus should come in like manner as he was 
taken away,” viz. with glory and majesty, and in 
the clouds, and with the ministry of angels. Amen. 
“ Come, Lord Jesus; come quickly.” - 


Ad SECTION XVI. 


Considerations upon the Accidents happening in the 
Interval after the Death of the holy Jesus, until 
his Resurrection. 


1. Tue holy Jesus promised to the blessed thief, © 
that he should “that day be with him in Paradise;’’ 
which, therefore, was certainly a place or state of 
blessedness, because it was a promise; and in the 
society of Jesus, whose penal and afflictive part 
of his work of redemption was finished upon the 
cross. Our blessed Lord did not promise he should 
that day be with him in his kingdom, for that day 
it was not opened, and the everlasting doors of those 
interior recesses were to be shut till after the resur- 
rection, that himself was to ascend thither, and make 
way for all his servants to enter, in the same 
method in which he went before us. Our blessed 
Lord “ descended into hell,’ saith the creed of the 
apostles,* from the sermon of St. Peter, as he from 
the words of David, that is, into the state of separa- 
tion and common receptacle of spirits, according to 
the style of Scripture. But the name of “hell” is 
no where in Scripture an appellative of the kingdom 
of Christ, of the place of final and supreme glory. 
But concerning the verification of our Lord’s promise 
to the beatified thief, and his own state of separa- 
tion, we must take what light we can from Scrip- 
ture, and what we can from the doctrine of the 
primitive church. St. Paul had two great revela- 
tions ;> he was “ rapt up into Paradise,” and he was 
“rapt up into the third. heaven :” and these he calls 
“9 visions and revelations,” not one, but divers: for 
Paradise is distinguished from the “ heaven of the 
blessed,” being itself a receptacle of holy souls, made 
illustrious with visitation of angels, and happy by 
being a repository for such spirits, who, at the day 
of judgment, shall go forth into eternal glory. In 
the interim, Christ hath trod all the paths before us, 
and this also we must pass through, to arrive at the 
courts of heaven. Justin Martyr said it was the 
doctrine of heretical persons, to say that the souls of 
the blessed, instantly upon the separation from their 
bodies, enter into the highest heaven.© And 
Ireneeus makes heaven and the intermediate recep- 
tacle of souls, to be distinct places:¢ both bless- 
ed, but hugely differing in degrees. Tertullian is 
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dogmatical in the assertion,° that till the voice of the 
great archangel be heard, and as long as Christ sits 
at the right hand of his Father, making intercession 
for the church, so long blessed souls must expect the 
assembling of their brethren, the great congregation 
of the church, that they may all pass, from their 
outer courts into the inward tabernacle, the holy of 
holies, to the throne of God. And as it is certain, 
that no soul could enter into glory before our Lord 
entered, by whom we hope to have access: so it is 
most agreeable to the proportion of the mysteries of 
our redemption, that, we believe the entrance into 
glory to have been made by our Lord at his glorious 
ascension, and that his soul went not thither before 
then, to come back again, to be contracted into the 
span of humanity, and dwell forty days in his body 
upon earth. But that he should return from Para- 
dise, that is, from the common receptacle of departed 
spirits, who died in the love of God, to earth again, 
had in it no lessening of his condition, since him- 
self, in mercy, called back Lazarus from thence, and 
some others also returned to live a life of grace, 
which, in all senses, is less than the least of glories. 
Sufficient it is to us, that all holy souls, departing, 
go into the hands, that is, into the custody of our Lord ; 
that “ they rest from their labours;”! that “ their 
works shall follow them,” and overtake them, too, at 
the day of judgment; that they are happy presently ; 
that they are visited by angels ;$ that God sends, as 
he pleases, excellent irradiations and types of glory 
to entertain them in their mansions; that their con- 
dition is secured: but “ the crown of righteousness 
is laid up”? against the great day of judgment, and 
then to be produced and given to St. Paul, and “ to 
all that love the coming of our Lord;’’ that is, to 
all who either here in duty, or in their receptacles, 
with joy and certain hope, long for the revelation of 
that day. At the day of judgment, Christ will 
“send the angels, and they shall gather together 
the elect from the four winds; and all the refuse 
of men, evil persons, they shall “throw into ever- 
lasting burning.” Then our blessed Lord shall call 
to the elect to enter into the kingdom, and reject the 
cursed into the portion of devils; “ for whom the 
fire”’ is but now prepared in the interval. For “ we 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ,” 
saith St. Paul, “ that every man may receive in his 
body according as he hath done, whether it be good 
or evil.”* Out of the body the reception of the re- 
ward is not. And, therefore, St. Peter affirms, that 
“God hath delivered the evil angels unto chains of 
darkness, to be reserved into judgment.’! And St. 
Jude saith, that “the angels which kept not their 
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first faith, but left their first habitation, he hath re- 
served in everlasting chains under darkness, unto the 
judgment of the great day.”™ And, therefore, the 
devils expostulated with our blessed Saviour, “ Art 
thou come to torment us before the time?’" And 
the same also he does to evil men, “ reserving the 
unjust unto the day of judgment, to be punished.’’° 
For since the actions which are to be judged, are 
the actions of the whole man, so also must be the 
judicature. And our blessed Saviour intimated this 
to his apostles; “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions: but I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go away, I will come again, and take you unto 
me; that where Iam, there ye may be 8150. At 
Christ’s second coming this is to be performed.4 
Many outer courts, many different places, or differ- 
ent states, there may be: and yet there is a place 
whither holy souls shall arrive at last, which was 
not then ready for us, and was not to be entered into, 
until the entrance of our Lord had made the “ pre- 
paration:” and that is, certainly, “the highest 
heaven,” called, by St. Paul, “the third heaven ;” 
because the other receptacles were ready, and full 
of holy souls, patriarchs, and prophets, and holy 
men of God; concerning whom St. Paul affirms ex- 
pressly, that “ the fathers received not the promises : 
God having provided some better thing for us, that 
they, without us, should not be made perfect:’* 
therefore, certain it is, that their condition was a 
state of imperfection, and yet they were placed in 
Paradise, “in Abraham’s bosom ;” and thither Christ 
went, and the blessed thief attended him. And 
then it was that Christ made their condition better : 
for though still it be a place of relation in order to 
something beyond it, yet the term and object of 
their hope is changed: they sat in the regions of 
darkness, expecting that great promise made to 
Adam and the patriarchs, the promise of the Mes- 
sias; but when he that was promised came, he 
‘“‘ preached to the spirits in prison,’ he communi- 
cated to them the mysteries of the gospel, “ the 
secrets of the kingdom,” the things “ hidden from 
eternal ages,” and taught them to look up to the 
glories purchased by his passion, and made the 


‘term of their expectation be his second coming, and 


the objects of their hope the glories of the beatific 
vision. And although the state of separation is 
sometimes in Scripture called heaven, and some- 
times hell, (for these words in Scripture are of large 
significations,) yet it is never called “the third 
heaven,” nor “ the hell of the damned:’’ for al- 
though, concerning it, nothing is clearly revealed, 
or what is their portion till the day of judgment; 
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yet it is intimated in a parable, that between good 
and evil spirits, even in the state of separation, there 
is distance of place: certain it is, there is great dis- 
tance of condition; and as the holy souls, in their 
regions of light, are full of love, joy, hope, and long- 
ing for the coming of the great day, so the accursed 
do expect it with an insupportable amazement, and 
are presently tormented with apprehensions of the 
future. Happy are they, that, through Paradise, 
pass into the kingdom, who, from their highest 
hope, pass to the greatest charity, from the state of 
a blessed separation, to the mercies and gentle 
sentence of “ the day of judgment,”s which St. Paul 
prayed to God to grant Onesiphorus; and more 
explicitly for the Thessalonians, “ that their whole 
spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus.”* And I pray 
God to grant the same to me, and all faithful people 
whatsoever. 

2. As soon as the Lord had “ given up his 
spirit” into the hands of God, “the veil of the 
temple was rent,” the angels, guardians of the place, 
deserted it, the rites of Moses were laid open, and 
the enclosures of the tabernacle were disparked, 
“ the earth trembled, the graves were opened,” and 
all the old world, and the old religion, were so 
shaken towards their first chaos, that if God had not 
supported the one, and reserved the other for an 
honourable burial, the earth had left to support her 
children, and the synagogue had been thrown out 
to an inglorious exposition and contempt. But yet 
in these symbols these were changed from their first 
condition, and passed into a new dominion; all 
“old things passed away, and all things became 
new; the earth and the heavens” were reckoned as 
“a new creation,” they passed into another king- 
dom, under Christ their Lord; and as before the 
creatures were servants of human necessities, they 
now become servants of election, and in order to the 
ends of grace, as before of nature; Christ having 
now the power to dispose of them in order to his 
kingdom, and by the administration of his own 
wisdom. And atthe instant of these accidents, God 
so determined the persuasions of men, that they 
referred these prodigies to the honour of Christ, 
and took them as testimonies of that truth, for the 
affirmation of which the high priest had condemned 
our dearest Lord: and although the heart of the 
priest rent not," even then when rocks did tear in 
pieces; yet the people, who saw the passion, ‘“ smote 
their breasts, and returned,” and confessed Christ. 

3. The graves of the dead were opened at the 
death, but the dead bodies of the saints that slept 
arose not till the resurrection of our Lord; for he was 
“ the first fruits,” * and they followed him as instant 
witnesses, to publish the resurrection of their Head, 
which, it is possible, they declared to those to 
whom they “ appeared in the holy city.” And 
amongst these, the curiosity, or pious credulity, of 
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some, have supposed Adam and Eve, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, who, therefore, were careful to be 
buried in the land of promise, as having some inti- 
mation or hope, that they might be partakers of the 
earliest glories of the Messias, in whose faith and 
distant expectation they lived and died. And this 
calling up of company from their graves did publish 
to all the world, not only that the Lord himself 
was risen, according to his so frequent and repeated 
predictions, but that he meant to raise up all his 
servants, and that all who believe in him should be 
partakers of the resurrection.¥ 

4. When the soldiers observed that Jesus was 
dead, out of spite and impotent ineffective malice, 
one of them pierced his holy side with a spear; 
and the rock being smitten, it gushed out with 
“ water and blood,” streaming forth two sacraments 
to refresh the church, and opening a gate that all 
his brethren might enter in, and dwell in the heart 
of God. And so great a love had our Lord, that he 
suffered his heart to be opened, to show, that as 
Eve was formed from the side of Adam, so was the 
church to be from the side of her Lord, receiving 
from thence life and spiritual nutriment ; which he 
ministered in so great abundance, and suffered him- 
self to be pierced, that all his blood did stream 
over us, until he made the fountain dry, and reserved 
nothing of that by which he knew his church was 
“to live, and move, and have her being.” Thus 
the stream of blood issued out to become a fountain 
for the sacrament of the chalice, and water gushed 
out, to fill the fonts of baptism and repentance. 
The blood, being the testimony of the Divine love, 
calls upon us to die for his love, when he requires 
it; and the noise of the water calls upon us to 
purify our spirits, and present our conscience to 
Christ “ holy and pure, without spot or wrinkle.” 
The blood running upon us, makes us to be of the 
cognation and family of God; and the water 
quenches the flames of hell, and the fires of concu- 
piscence. 

5. The friends and disciples of the holy Jesus, 
having devoutly composed his body to burial, anoint- 
ed it, washed it, and condited it with spices and per- 
fumes, laid it in a sepulchre hewn from a rock in a 
garden; which, saith Euthymius, was therefore 
done, to represent, that we were, by this death, 
returned to Paradise, and the gardens of pleasures 
and Divine favours, from whence, by the prevarica- 
tion of Adam, man was expelled. Here he finished 
the work of his passion, as he had begun it ina 
garden; and the place of sepulchre, being a rock, 
serves the ends of pious succeeding ages: for the 
place remains in all changes of government, of 
wars, of earthquakes, and ruder accidents, to this 
day, as a memorial of the sepulchre of our dearest 
Lord, as a sensible and proper confirmation of the 
persuasions of some persons, and as an entertain- 
ment of their pious fancy and religious affections. 
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6. But now it was, that in the dark and undis- 
cerned mansions there was a scene of the greatest 
joy and the greatest horror represented, which yet 
was known since the first falling of the morning- 
stars. Those holy souls, whom the prophet Zecha- 
riah calls ‘“ prisoners of hope, lying in the lake 
where there is no water,’* that is, no constant 
stream of joy to refresh their present condition, (yet 
supported with certain showers and gracious visita- 
tions from God, and illuminations of their hope,) 
now that they saw their Redeemer come to change 
their condition, and to improve it into the neigh- 
bourhoods of glory and clearer revelation, must 
needs have the joy of intelligent and beatified un- 
derstandings, of redeemed captives, of men forgiven 
after the sentence of death, of men satisfied after a 
tedious expectation, enjoying and seeing their Lord, 
whom, for so many ages, they had expected. But 
the accursed spirits, seeing the darkness of their 
prison shine with a new light, and their empire in- 
vaded, and their retirements of horror discovered, 
wondered how a man durst venture thither, or if he 
were a God, how he should come to die. But the 
holy Jesus was like that body of light, receiving 
into himself the reflection of all the lesser rays of 
joy, which the patriarchs felt, and being united to 
his fountain of felicity, apprehended it yet more 
glorious. He now felt the effects of his bitter pas- 
sion to return upon him in comforts; every hour of 
which was abundant recompence for three hours’ 
passion upon the cross, and became to us a great 
precedent, to invite us to a toleration of the acts of 
repentance, mortification, and martyrdom, and that 
in times of suffering we live upon the stock and 
expense of faith, as remembering that these few 
moments of jnfelicity are infinitely paid with every 
minute of glory, and yet that the glory, which is 
certainly consequent, is so lasting and perpetual, 
that it were enough in a lower joy to make amends, 
by its continuation of eternity. And let us but call 
to mind what thoughts we shall have, when we die, 
or are dead; how we shall then, without prejudice, 
consider, that if we had done our duty, the trouble 
and the affliction would now be past, and nothing 
remain but pleasures and felicities eternal,? and how 
infinitely happy we shall then be, if we have done 
our duty, and how miserable, if not; all the plea- 
sures of sin disappearing, and nothing surviving but 
a certain and everlasting torment. Let us carry 
always the same thoughts with us, which must cer- 
tainly then intervene, and we shall meet the holy 
Jesus, and partake of his joys, which overflowed 
his holy soul, when he first entered into the pos- 
session of those excellent fruits and effects of his 
passion. 

7. When the third day was come, the soul of 
Jesus returned from Paradise, and the visitation of 
Separate spirits, and re-entered into his holy body, 
which he, by his Divine power, did redintegrate, 
filling his veins with blood, healing all the wounds, 
excepting those five of his hands, feet, and side, 
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which he reserved as trophies of his victory, and 
argument of his passion, And as he had comforted 
the souls of the fathers with the presence of his 
Spirit; so now he saw it to be time to bring comfort 
to his holy mother, to re-establish the tottering faith 
of his disciples, to verify his promise to make de- 
monstration of his Divinity, to lay some super- 
structures of his church upon the foundation of his 
former sermons, to instruct them in the mysteries of 
his kingdom, to prepare them for the reception of 
the Holy Ghost: and as he had, in his state of 
separation, triumphed over hell, so, in his resurrec- 
tion, he set his foot upon death, and brought it under 
his dominion; so that although it was not yet de- 
stroyed, yet it is made his subject: it hath, as yet, 
the condition of the Gibeonites, who were not 
banished out of the land, but they were made 
‘‘ drawers of water and hewers of wood;” so is 
death made instrumental to Christ’s kingdom, but 
it abides still, and shall till the day of judgment, 
but shall serve the ends of our Lord, and promote 
the interests of eternity, and do benefit to the church. 

8. And it is considerable, that our blessed Lord 
having told them, that after three days he would 
rise again, yet he shortened the time as much as 
was possible, that he might verify his own predic- 
tion, and yet make his absence the least troublesome : 
he rises “ early in the morning the first day of the 
week :” for so our dearest Lord abbreviates the days 
of our sorrow, and lengthens the years of our con- 
solation ; for he knows that a day of sorrow seems 
a year, and a year of joy passes like a day; and, 
therefore, God lessens the one and lengthens the 
other, to make this perceived and that supportable. 
Now the temple, which the Jews destroyed, God 
raised up in six and thirty hours: but this “ second 
temple” was more glorious than the first; for now 
it was clothed with robes of glory, with clarity, 
agility, and immortality: and though, hike Moses 
descending from the mount, he wore a veil, that the 
greatness of his splendour might not render him 
unapt for conversation with his servants; yet the 
holy Scripture affirms, that he was “ now no more 
to see corruption ;” meaning, that now he was 
separate from the passibility and affections of hu- 
man bodies, and could suffer St. Thomas to thrust 
his hand into the wound of his side, and his finger 
into the holes of his hands, without any grief or 
smart. 

9. But although the graciousness and care of the- 
Lord had prevented all diligence, and satisfied all 
desires, returning to life before the most forward 
faith could expect him; yet there were three Maries 
went to the grave so early, that they prevented the 
rising of the sun; and thouch, with great obedience 
they staid till the end of the sabbath, yet, as soon 
as that was done, they had other parts of duty and 
affection, which called with greatest importunity 
to be speedily satisfied. And if obedience had not 
bound the feet of love, they had gone the day before ; 
but they became to us admirable patterns of obedi- 
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ence to the Divine commandments. For though 
love were “ stronger than death,” yet obedience was 
stronger than love, and made a rare dispute in the 
spirits of those holy women, in which the flesh and 
the spirit were not the litigants, but the spirit and 
the spirit; and they resisted each other, as the angel- 
guardian of the Jews resisted the tutelar angel of 
Persia, each striving who should with most love and 
zeal perform their charge, and God determined. 
And so he did here too. For the law of the sabbath 
was then a Divine commandment; and although 
piety to the dead, and to such a dead, was ready to 
force their choice to do violence to their will, bear- 
ing them up on wings of desire to the grave of the 
Lord, yet at last they reconciled love with obedience. 
For they had been taught, that love is best expressed 
in keeping of the Divine commandments. But now 
they were at liberty; and sure enough they made 
use of its first minute: and going so early to seek 
Christ, they were sure they should find him. 

10. The angels descended guardians of the 
sepulchre; for God sent his guards too, and they 
affrighted the watch appointed by Pilate and the 
priests: but when the women came, they spake like 
comforters, full of sweetness and consolation, laying 
aside their affrighting glories, as knowing it is the 
will of their Lord, that they should minister good to 
them that love him. But a conversation with 
angels could not satisfy them, who came to look for 
the Lord of the angels, and found him not: and 
when the Lord was pleased to appear to Mary 
Magdalen, she was so swallowed up with love and 
sorrow, that she entered into her joy, and perceived 
it not; she saw the Lord, and knew him not. For 
so, from the closets of darkness, they that immedi- 
ately stare upon the sun, perceive not the beauties 
of the light, and feel nothing but amazement. But 
the voice of the Lord opened her eyes, and she 
knew him, and worshipped him, but was denied to 
touch him, and commanded to tell the apostles : for 
therefore God ministers to us comforts and revela- 
tions, not that we may dwell in the sensible fruition 
of them ourselves alone, but that we communicate 
the grace to others. But when the other women 
were returned and saw the Lord, then they were all 
together admitted to the embracement, and to kiss 
the feet of Jesus. For God hath his opportunities 
and periods, which at another time he denies; and 
we must then rejoice in it when he vouchsafes it, 
and submit to his Divine will when he denies it. 

11. These good women had the first fruits of the 
apparition: for their forward love, and the passion 
of their religion, made greater haste to entertain a 
grace, and was a greater endearment of their persons 
to our Lord, than a more sober, reserved, and less 
active spirit. Thisis more safe, but that is religious ; 
this goes to God by the way of understanding, that 
by the will; this is supported by discourse, that by 
passions ; this is the sobriety of the apostles, the 
other was the zeal of the holy women; and because 
a strong fancy and an earnest passion, fixed upon 
holy objects, are the most active and forward instru- 
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ments of devotion, as devotion is of love, therefore 
we find God hath made great expressions of his 
acceptance of such dispositions. And women, and 
less knowing persons, and tender dispositions, and 
pliant natures, will make up a greater number in 
heaven, than the severe, and wary, and inquiring 
people, who sometimes love because they believe, 
and believe because they can demonstrate, but never 
believe because they love. When a great under- 
standing and a great affection meet together, it 
makes a saint great like an apostle; but they do not 
well, who make abatement of their religious pas- 
sions by the severity of their understanding. It is 
no matter by which we are brought to Christ, so we 
love him and obey him; but if the production admit 
of degrees, that instrument is the most excellent 
which produces the greatest love: and although 
discourse, and a sober spirit, be in itself the best, 
yet we do not always suffer that to be a parent of as 
great religion as the good women make their fancy, 
their softness, and their passion. 

12. Our blessed Lord appeared next to Simon: 
and though he and John ran forth together, and St. 
John outran Simon, although Simon Peter had 
denied and forsworn his Lord, and St. John never 
did, and followed him to his passion and his death ; 
yet Peter had the favour of seeing Jesus first. 
Which some spiritual persons understand as a testi- 
mony that penitent sinners have accidental emi- 
nences and privileges sometimes indulged to them 
beyond the temporal graces of the just and innocent, 
as being such who not only need defensatives 
against the remanent and inherent evils even of 
repented sins, and their aptnesses to relapse; but 
also because those—who are true penitents, who 
understand the infiniteness of the Divine mercy, and 
that for a sinner to pass from death to life, from the 
state of sin into pardon and the state of grace, is a 
greater gift,> and a more excellent and improbable 
mutation, than for a just man to be taken into glory, 
—out of gratitude to God, and endearment for so 
great a change, added to fear of returning to such 
danger and misery, will re-enforce all their industry, 
and double their study, and observe more diligently, 
and watch more carefully, and ‘“ redeem the time,” 
and make amends for their omissions, and oppose a 
good to the former evils, beside the duties of the 
present employment; and then, commonly, the life 
of a holy penitent is more holy, active, zealous, and 
impatient of vice, and more rapacious of virtue and 
holy actions, and arises to greater degrees of sanc- 
tity, than the even and moderate affections of just 
persons, who (as our blessed Saviour’s expression is) 
“ need no repentance,” that is, no change of state, 
nothing but a perseverance, and an improvement of 
degrees. “ There is more joy in heaven, before the 
angels of God, over one sinner that repenteth, than 
over ninety-nine just persons that need it not :” © for, 
‘ where sin hath abounded, there doth grace super- 
abound ;” and that makes joy in heaven. 

13. The holy Jesus, having received the affec- 
tions of his most passionate disciples, the women 
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and St. Peter, puts himself upon the way into the 
company of two good men going to Emmaus, with 
troubled spirits and a reeling faith, shaking all its 
upper building, but leaving some of its foundation 
firm. To them the Lord discourses of the necessity 
of the death and resurrection of the Messias, and 
taught them not to take estimate of the counsels of 
God by the designs and proportions of man: for 
God, by ways contrary to human judgment, brings to 
pass the purposes of his eternal providence. The 
glories of Christ were not made pompous by human 
circumstances; his kingdom was spiritual: he was 
to enter into felicities through the gates of death ; 
he refused to do miracles before Herod, and yet did 
them before the people; he confuted his accusers 
by silence, and did not descend from the cross, when 
they offered to believe in him, if he would; but left 
them to be persuaded by greater arguments of his 
power, the miraculous circumstances of his death, 
and the glories of his resurrection; and, by walking 
in the secret paths of Divine election, hath com- 
manded us to adore his footsteps, to admire and 
revere his wisdom, to be satisfied with all the events 
of providence, and to rejoice in him, if by afflictions 
he makes us holy, if by persecutions he supports 
and enlarges his church, if by death he brings us to 
life; so we arrive at the communion of his felicities, 
we must let him choose the way; it being sufficient 
that he is our guide, and our support, and our “ ex- 
ceeding great reward.” For therefore Christ 
preached to the two disciples, going to Emmaus, the 
way of the cross, and the necessity of that passage, 
that the wisdom of God might be glorified, and the 
conjectures of man ashamed. But whilst his dis- 
course lasted, they knew him not; but, in the 
breaking of bread, he discovered himself. For he 
turned their meal into a sacrament, and their dark- 
ness to light; and having to his sermon added the 
sacrament, opened all their discerning faculties, the 
eyes of their body, and their understanding too; to 
represent to us, that when we are blessed with the 
opportunities of both those instruments, we want no 
exterior assistance to guide us in the way to the 
knowing and enjoying of our Lord. 

14. But the apparitions which Jesus made, were 
all upon the design of laying the foundation of all 
christian graces; for the begetting and establishing 
faith, and an active confidence in their persons, and 
building them up on the great fundamentals of the 
religion. And therefore he appointed a general 
meeting upon a mountain in Galilee, that the num- 
ber of witnesses might not only disseminate the 
fame, but establish the article, of the resurrection; 
for upon that are built all the hopes of a christian; 
and “if the dead rise not, then are we of all men 
most miserable,” in quitting the present possessions, 
and entertaining injuries and affronts without hopes 
of reparation. But we lay two gages in several re- 
positories; the body in the bosom of the earth, the 
soul in the bosom of God: and as we here live by 
faith, and lay them down with hope; so the resur- 
rection is a restitution of them both, and a state of 
re-union. And therefore, although the glory of our 
spirits, without the body, were joy great enough to 
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make compensation for more than the troubles of 
all the world; yet, because one shall not be glori- 
fied without the other, they being of themselves 
incomplete substances, and God having revealed 
nothing clearly concerning actual and complete 
felicities till the day of judgment, when it is pro- 
mised our bodies shall rise; therefore it is, that the 
resurrection is the great article upon which we rely, 
and which Christ took so much care to prove and 
ascertain to so many persons, because, if that should 
be disbelieved with which all our felicities are to be 
received, we have nothing to establish our faith, or 
entertain our hope, or satisfy our desires, or make 
retribution for that state of secular inconveniences, 
in which, by the necessities of our nature, and the 
humility and patience of our religion, we are en- 
gaged. 

15. But I consider, that holy Scripture only in- 
structs us concerning “the life of this world,” and 
“ the life of the resurrection, the life of grace,’”’ and 
“ the life of glory,” both in the body, that is, a hfe 
of the whole man; and whatsoever is spoken of the 
soul, considers it as an essential part of man, re- 
lating to his whole constitution, not as it is of itself 
an intellectual and separate substance; for all its 
actions which are separate and removed from the 
body, are relative and incomplete. Now, because 
the soul is an incomplete substance, and created in 
relation to the body, and is but a part of the whole 
man, if the body were as eternal and incorruptible 
as the soul, yet the separation of the one from the 
other would be, as now it is, that which we call 
“ natural death ;” and supposing that God should 
preserve the body for ever, or restore it at the day 
of judgment to its full substance and perfect organs, 
yet the man would be dead for ever, if the soul for 
ever should continue separate from the body. So 
that the other life, that is, the state of resurrection, 
is a re-uniting soul and body. And although, in a 
philosophical sense, the resurrection is of the body, 
that is, a restitution of our flesh and blood and 
bones, and is called “ resurrection,’’ as the entrance 
into the state of resurrection may have the denomi- 
nation of the whole; yet, in the sense of Scripture, 
the resurrection is the restitution of our life, the 
renovation of the whole man, the state of re-union ; 
and until that be, the man is not, but he is dead, 
and only his essential parts are deposited and laid 
up in trust: and, therefore, whatsoever the soul 
does or perceives in its incomplete condition, is but 
to it as embalming and honourable funerals to the 
body, and a safe monument to preserve it in order 
to a living again; and the felicities of the interval 
are wholly in order to the next life. And therefore, 
if there were to be no resurrection, as these inter- 
medial joys should not be at all; so, as they are, 
they are but relative and incomplete: and therefore 
all our hopes, all our felicities, depend upon the 
resurrection ; without it we should never be persons, 
men or women; and then the state of separation 
could be nothing but a fantasm, trees ever in blos- 
som, never bearing fruit, corn for ever in the blade, 
eggs always in the shell, a hope eternal, never to 
pass into fruition, that is, for ever to be deluded, for 
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ever to be miserable. And therefore it was an 
elegant expression of St. Paul,’ “ Our life is hid 
with Christ in God;” that is, our life is passed 
into custody, the dust of our body is numbered, and 
the spirit is refreshed, visited, and preserved in 
celestial mansions: but it is not properly called a 
life; for all this while the man is dead, and shall 
then live, when Christ produces this hidden life at 
the great day of restitution. But our faith of all 
this article is well wrapped up in the words of St. 
John:& “ Beloved, now we are the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we 
know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is.” The middle 
state is not it which Scripture hath propounded to 
our faith, or to our hope; the reward is then when 
Christ shall appear: but, in the mean time, the soul 
can converse with God and with angels, just as the 
holy prophets did in their dreams, in which they 
received great degrees of favour and revelation.‘ 
But this is not to be reckoned any more than an 
entrance or a waiting for the state of our felicity. 
And since the glories of heaven is the great fruit of 
election, we may consider that the body is not pre- 
destinate, nor the soul, alone, but the whole man; 
and, until the parts embrace again in an essential 
complexion, it cannot be expected either of them 
should receive the portion of the predestinate. But 
the article and the event of future things is rarely 
set in order by St. Paul :8 “But ye are come unto 
the mount Sion, and to the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are written in heaven, 
and to God, the Judge of all;”’ and then follows, 
after this “ general assembly,” after “the Judge of 
all”? appears, “to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect ;” that is, re-united to their bodies, and entering 
into glory. The beginning of the contrary opinion 
brought some new practices and appendant persua- 
sions into the church, or at least promoted them 
much. For those doctors, who, receding from the 
primitive belief of this article, taught that the 
glories of heaven are fully communicated to the 
souls before the day of judgment, did also upon that 
stock teach the invocation of saints, whom they be- 
lieved to be received into glory, and insensibly also 
brought in the opinion of purgatory, that the less 
perfect souls might be glorified in the time that 
they assigned them. But the safer opinion, and more 
agreeable to piety, is that which I have now describ- 
ed from Scripture and the purest ages of the church. 

16. When Jesus appeared to the apostles, he 
gave them his peace for a benediction; and when 
he departed, he left them peace for a legacy, and 
gave them, according to two former promises, the 
power of making peace, and reconciling souls to 
God by a ministerial act; so conveying his Father’s 
mercy, which himself procured by his passion, and 
actuates by his intercession and the giving of his 
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grace, that he might comply with our infirmities, 
and minister to our needs by instruments even and 
proportionate to ourselves; making our brethren 
the conduits of his grace, that the excellent effect 
of the Spirit might not descend upon us, as the law 
upon mount Sinai, in expresses of greatness and 
terror, but in earthen vessels, and images of in- 
firmity: so God manifesting his power in the small- 
ness of the instrument, and descending to our needs, 
not only in giving the grace of pardon, but also in 
the manner of its ministration. And I meditate 
upon the greatness of this mercy, by comparing 
this grace of God, and the blessing of the judgment 
and sentence we receive at the hand of the church, 
with the judgment which God makes at the hour of 
death upon them, who have despised this mercy, 
and neglected all the other parts of their duty. The 
one is a judgment of mercy, the other of vengeance: 
in the one the devil is the accuser, and heaven and 
earth bear witness ; in the other, the penitent sinner 
accuses himself: in that, the sinner gets a pardon ; 
in the other, he finds no remedy: in that, all his 
good deeds are remembered and returned, and his 
sins are blotted out; in the other, all his evil deeds 
are represented with horror and a sting, and remain 
for ever: in the first, the sinner changes his state 
for a state of grace, and only smarts in some temporal 
austerities and acts of exterior mortification ; in the 
second, his temporal estate is changed to an eternity 
of pain: in the first, the sinner suffers the shame 
of one man or one society, which is sweetened by 
consolation, and homilies of mercy and health; in 
the latter, all his sins are laid open before all the 
world, and himself confounded in eternal amazement 
and confusions: in the judgment of the church, the 
sinner is honoured by all for returning to the 
bosom of his mother, and the embraces of his 
heavenly Father; in the judgment of vengeance, he 
is laughed at by God, and mocked by accursed 
spirits, and perishes without pity: in this, he is 
prayed for by none, helped by none, comforted by 
none, and he makes himself a companion of devils 
to everlasting ages; but in the judgment of repent- 
ance and tribunal of the church, the penitent sinner 
is prayed for by a whole army of militant saints, and 
causes joy to all the church triumphant. And to 
establish this tribunal in the church, and to transmit 
pardon to penitent sinners, and a salutary judgment 
upon the person and the crime, and to appoint phy- 
sicians and guardians of the soul, was one of the 
designs and mercies of the resurrection of Jesus. 
And let not any christian men, either by false 
opinion, or an unbelieving spirit, or an incurious ap- 
prehension, undervalue or neglect this ministry, 
which Christ hath so sacredly and solemnly estab- 
lished. Happy is he that dashes his sins against 
the rock upon which the church is built; that the 
church, gathering up the planks and fragments of 
the shipwreck, and the shivers of the broken heart, 
may re-unite them, pouring oil into the wounds 
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made by the blows of sin, and restoring with meek- 
ness, gentleness, care, counsel, and authority, persons 
overtaken in a fault. For that act of ministry is 
not ineffectual, which God hath promised shall be 
ratified in heaven; and that authority is not con- 
temptible, which the holy Jesus conveyed by breath- 
ing upon his church the Holy Ghost. But Christ 
intended that those, whom he had made guides of 
our souls, and judges of our consciences in order to 
counsel and ministerial pardon, should also be used 
by us in all cases of our souls, and that we go to 
heaven the way he hath appointed, that is, by offices 
and ministries ecclesiastical. 

17. When our blessed Lord had so confirmed the 
faith of the church, and appointed an ecclesiastical 
ministry, he had but one work more to do upon 
earth, and that was the institution of the holy sacra- 
ment of baptism, which he ordained as a solemn 
initiation and mysterious profession of the faith, upon 
which the church is built; making it a solemn pub- 
lication of our profession, the rite of stipulation or 
entering covenant with our Lord, the solemnity of 
the paction evangelical, in which we undertake to 
be disciples to the holy Jesus; that is, to believe 
his doctrine, to fear his threatenings, to rely upon 
his promises, and to obey his commandments all 
the days of our life; and he, for his part, actually 
performs much, and promises more ;" he takes off 
all the guilt of our preceding days, purging our 
souls, and making them clean, as in the day of in- 
nocence; promising withal, that if we perform our 
undertaking, and remain in the state in which he 
now puts us, he will continually assist us with his 
Spirit,! prevent and attend us with his grace; he 
will deliver us from the power of the devil; he will 
keep our souls in merciful, joyful, and safe custody, 
till the great day of the Lord; he will then raise 
our bodies from the grave; he will make them to 
be spiritual and immortal; he will re-unite them to 
our souls, and beatify both bodies and souls in his 
own kingdom, admitting them into eternal and un- 
speakable glories. All which that he might verify 
and prepare respectively, in the presence of his dis- 
ciples he ascended into the bosom of God, and the 
eternal comprehensions of celestial glory. 
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THE PRAYER. 


O holy and eternal Jesus, who hast overcome death, 
and triumphed over all the powers of hell, dark- 
ness, sin, and the grave; manifesting the truth 
of thy promises, the power of thy divinity, the 
majesty of thy person, the rewards of thy glory, 
and the mercies and excellent designs of thy 
evangelical kingdom, by thy glorious and power- 
ful resurrection; preserve my soul from eternal 
death, and make me to rise from the death of 
sin, and to live the life of grace; loving thy per- 
fections, adoring thy mercy, pursuing the interest 
of thy kingdom; being united to the church, under 
thee our Head; conforming to thy holy laws; 
established in faith, entertained and confirmed 
with a modest, humble, and certain hope, and 
sanctified by charity ; that I, engraving thee in 
my heart, and submitting to thee in my spirit, 
and imitating thee in thy glorious example, may 
be partaker of thy resurrection; which is my 
hope and my desire, the support of my faith, the 
object of my joy, and the strength of my confi- 
dence. In thee, holy Jesus, do I trust: I confess 
thy faith, I believe all that thou hast taught; I 
desire to perform all*thy injunctions, and my own 
undertaking : my soul is in thy hand; do thou 
support and guide it, and pity my infirmities; and 
when thou shalt reveal thy great day, show to me 
the mercies and effects of thy advocation, and 
intercession, and redemption. ‘ Thou shalt 
answer for me, Ὁ Lord my God; for in thee 
have I trusted ; let me never be confounded.” 
Thou art just, thou art merciful, thou art gracious 
and compassionate; thou hast done miracles and 
prodigies of favour, to me and all the world. 
Let not those great actions and sufferings be in- 
effective ; but make me capable and receptive of 
thy mercies, and then I am certain to receive 
them. I am thine, O save me! thou art mine, 
O holy Jesus! O dwell with me for ever, and let 
me dwell with thee, adoring and praising the 
eternal glories of God, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 
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TO THE READER. 


CourTEous READER, 


I HAVE soberly considered these holy and devout “ Contemplations of the State of Man in this Life, and 
in that which is to come ;” I never read any thing with more comfort, or which made a greater impres- 
sion upon my soul. Therefore, hoping they may have the like effect upon others, I commend them to all 
persons, who desire happiness in this life, or blessedness in the future. Here thou mayest see the uncer- 
tainty of mortal life, the instability of human greatness, the fate of kingdoms, and the period of empires; 
the world’s funeral, time laid in the dust, and the dread and horror of the last judgment. Here thou 
mayest have a prospect of the grandeur of heaven, the glory of the blessed, and the miseries and infelici- 
ties of the damned. The due consideration whereof will beget in thee holiness of life; nothing can be of 
more consequence, in these worst of days, to promote thy future happiness and glory. True piety sows the 
seeds of the most solid greatness. Men endowed with moral virtues, they are like diamonds, rich but 
unpolished ; it is the fear of God that adds the true lustre, and sets them fair. 

In the service of God, all the items of happiness and blessedness are summed up. 

Dost thou desire riches? Serve God, and thou canst never be poor. Dost thou desire preferment ὃ 
Live a holy and devout life, (as these Contemplations are the best introduction to it,) and thou shall go 
ἀπὸ χάριτος εἰς δόξαν, from grace to glory; grace is “ Aurora glorie;” glory, nothing but a bright con- 
stellation of graces; and happiness, nothing but the quintessence of holiness. I shall not detain thee 
longer, but beg of God that these holy Contemplations may so influence thy soul, that thou mayest be 
made partaker of that eternal weight of glory, which is laid up for all those that love and serve him. 


I am thy Friend, and 
Servant in Christ Jesus, 
B. BALE: D, D. 


TO THE READER. 


CanpDID READER, 


ΤῊΕ most learned and pious JErEMy Taytor, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, in Ireland, 
having left these holy Contemplations in the hands of a worthy friend of his, with a full purpose to have 
printed them, if he had lived ; but since it hath pleased God to take that devout and holy person to him- 
self,—the better to advance devotion and sanctity of life, and to make men less in love with this frail life, 
and more with that which is eternal, it is thought fit to make them public. I beseech God to conduct us 
all, by the many helps and assistances which he hath been graciously pleased to afford us, to further us 
in piety and holiness of life, is the prayer of 

Thy Friend, 


ROBERT HARRIS. 


; slides out of his hands that strives to hold it: 
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LIBER 1. 


CHAPTER I. 


Contemplations on Time, and of the State of Man 
in this Life. 


Aut philosophers which have thought of the 
nature of time, and which, with much subtlety, have 
' disputed what it was; at length come to conclude, 

That they knew not what it is; the most they can 
reach unto is, That no time is long; and that can 
only be called time which. is present, the which is 
but a moment; and how can that be said to be, 
since the only cause why it is, is because it shall 
not be, but is to pass into the preterit; so as we 
-cannot affirm it to have a being. The being of time 
consists only of a succession of instants, or transitory 
being, subsisting only by a flux of moments, and 
changes as many faces as it contains instants; it 
in 
naming of it, we lose it; so subtle it is by nature, 
that it were to weigh the fire, and measure the 
wind, to strive to stay this Proteus; in an instant 
he vanisheth; and while you think to show him 
with your finger, he is gone. We-have only a 
moment in our power, and a moment which is lost 
in the very instant in which we think to grasp τ. 
See then, what it is to trust unto human life, since 
it is a member of that which is so unconstant and 
rapid as time, which runs and passes away accord- 
ing to the course of the sun, and revolutions of the 
stars in the firmament. Know then, that death 
follows thee not with leaden feet; it runs after thee 
with a motion equal to that of the stars, whose 
swiftness is so prodigious, that, according to the 
more moderate account of Clavius, they run in one 
day more than a thousand seventeen millions and a 
half of leagues; and in one hour, more than forty- 
two millions. After this rate doth death pursue 
thee; how is it that thou tremblest not? How 
comes it that thou fearest not? Even life itself is 
given to us but by pieces, and mingles as many 
parts of death as there are of life; the age of in- 
fancy dies, when we enter into that of childhood ; 
and that of childhood, when we become youths; 
that of youth, when we come to age of manhood ; 
that, when we are old; and even old age itself ex- 
pires, when we become decrepit: so that, during 
the same life, we find many deaths, and yet can 
hardly persuade ourselves that we shall die once. 
Let us cast our eyes upon our life past; let us con- 
sider what is become of our infancy, childhood, and 
youth; they are now dead in us: in the same man- 
ner shall those ages of our life, which are to come, 
die also. Neither do we only die in the principal 
times of life, but every hour, every moment, includes 
a kind of death in the succession and change of 
things. What content is there in life, which. dies 
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not by some succeeding sorrow? What affliction 
of pain, which is not followed by some equal, or 
greater grief than itself? Why are we grieved for 
what is absent, since it offends us being present ? 
What we desire with impatience, being possessed, 
brings care and solicitude, grief and affliction. 

The short time which any pleasure stays with 
us, it is not to be enjoyed wholly, and all at once, 
but tasted by parts; so as, when the second part 
comes, we feel not the pleasure of the first, lessen- 
ing itself every moment, and we ourselves still dying 
with it; there being no instant of life, wherein 
death gains not ground of us; the motion of the 
heavens is but the swift turn of the spindle, which 
rolls up the thread of our lives; and a most fleet 
horse, upon which death runs post after us. There 
is no moment of life, wherein death hath not equal 
jurisdiction; and there is no point of life, which we 
divide not with death; so as, if well considered, we 
live but only one point, and have not life but for 
the present instant. Our years past are now va- 
nished, and we enjoy no more of them than if we 
were already dead; the years to come we live not, 
and possess no more of them than if we were not 
yet born; yesterday is gone, to-morrow we know 
not what shall be; of to-day many hours are past, 
and we live them not; others are to come, and whe- 
ther we shall live them or no, is uncertain; so that, 
all counts cast up, we live but this present moment ; 
and in this also we are , dying ; so that we cannot 
say, that life is any thing but the half of an instant, 
an indivisible point, divided betwixt it and death. 

With reason may this life be called the shadow 
of death, since, under the shadow of life, death 
steals upon us; and as at every step the body takes, 
the shadow takes another, so at every pace our 
lives move forward, death equally advances with it; 
and as eternity is ever in beginning, and is, there- 
fore, a perpetual beginning; so life is ever ending 
and concluding, and may, therefore, be called a 
perpetual end, and a continual death. There is no 
pleasure in life, which although it should last twenty 
continued years, that cannot be present with us 
longer than an instant; and with such counterpoise, 
that in it death no less appeareth, than life is en- 
joyed. 

If a man were lord of infinite worlds, and pos- 
sessed infinite riches; if they were at last to end, 
and he to leave them, they were to be valued as 
nothing; and if all things temporal have this evil 
property, to fade and perish, they ought to have no 
more esteem, than if they were not. 

O miserable condition of human nature! vain is 
all that we live without Christ; ‘all flesh is grass, 
and all the glory of it as the flower of the field.” 
Where is now that comely visage? Where is now 
the dignity of the whole body, with which, as with 
a fair garment, the beauty of the soul was once 
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clothed? Ah! pity! the lily is withered, the purple 
of the violet turned into paleness; therefore let us 
consider, what in time must become of us, and what, 
will we, or will not, cannot be far off; for should 
our lives exceed the term of nine hundred years, 
and that the days of Methusalem were bestowed 
upon us; yet all the length of life once past, (and 
pass it must,) were nothing; and betwixt him who 
lives but ten years, and him who lives a thousand, 
the end of life, and the unavoidable necessity of 
death once come, all is the same, save only he who 
lives longer, departs heavier laden with sins. 

Vain are all Fonours. Vain are the applauses, 
the riches, and pleasures of life, which, being itself 
so short and so frail, makes all things vain which 
depend upon it, and so becomes itself a vanity of 
vanities, and an universal vanity. What account 
wouldest thou make of a tower founded upon a quick- 
sand? Or what safety wouldest thou hope for in a 
ship bored with holes? Certainly thou oughtest to 
give no more esteem unto the things of this world, 
since they are founded upon a thing so unstable as 
this life. What can all human things be, since life, 
which sustains it, hath, according to David, no more 
consistence than smoke; or, according to Aquinas, 
than a little vapour, which in a moment vanisheth ὃ 
Although it should endure a thousand years, yet, 
coming to an end, it were equal to that which lasted 
but a day; for as well the felicity of a long, as a 
short life, is but smoke and vanity, since they both 
pass away, and conclude in death. 

Guerricus, a most famous divine, hearing the 
fifth chapter of Genesis read, wherein are recounted 
the sons and descendants of Adam, in these terms: 
“ The whole life of Adam was nine hundred and 
thirty years, and he died; ,the life of his son Seth 
was nine hundred and twelve years, and he died ;”’ 
and so of the rest; began to think with himself, 
that if such and so great men, after so long time, 
ended in death, it was not safe to lose more time in 
this world, but so to secure his life, that, losing it 
here, he might find it hereafter. What can the 
delights of man be, since his life is but a dream, a 
shadow, and as the twinkling of an eye? If the 
most long life be short, what can be the pleasures 
of that moment, by which is lost eternal happiness ? 
O, how vain are men, who, seeing life so short, en- 
deavour to live long, and not to live well! Since it 
is a thing most certain, that every man may live 
well; but no man, what age soever he attains unto, 
can live long; every day we die, and every day we 
lose some part of life; and in our growth, our life 
decreases and grows less; and this very day wherein 
we live we divide with death; our life, in the book 
of wisdom, is compared unto the passing of a shadow, 
which as it may be said to be a kind of night, so 
life may be called a kind of death; for as the 
shadow hath some part of light, some of darkness ; 
so our life hath some part of death, and some of 
life, until it comes to end in a pure death; and since 
it is to end in a not being, it is very little to be re- 
garded; especially compared with eternity, which 
hath a being constant and for ever. The shadow, 
wheresoever it passes, leaves no track behind it; 
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and of the greatest personages in the world, when 
they are once dead, then there remains no more 
than if they had never lived. How many pre- 
ceding emperors in the Assyrian monarchy were 
lords of the world, as well as Alexander? And now 
we remain not only ignorant of their monuments, 
but know not so much as their names: and of the 
same great Alexander, what have we at this day, 
except the vain noise of his fame! There is 
nothing constant in this life; the moon hath every 
month her changes; but the life of man hath them 
every day, every hour; now he is sick, now in 
health, now sorrowful, now merry, now fearful. 
With what imaginations is he afflicted! With how | 
many labours and toils does he daily wrestle! With 
what thoughts and apprehensions doth he torment 
himself! What dangers of soul and body doth he 
run into! What vanity is he forced to behold! 
What injuries to suffer! What necessities and 
afflictions ! Nay, such is our whole life, that it seems 
unto me little less evil than that of hell, but only for 
the hope we have of heaven}; our infancy is full of 
ignorance and fears, our youth of sin, our age of 
sorrow, and our whole life of dangers. There is 
none content with his condition, but he who will die 
whilst he lives; insomuch as life cannot be good, 
unless it most resemble death. Since, therefore, 
the whole time of this life is so short, and we know 
not how long it will last, let us resolve not to lose 
the opportunity of gaining eternity. Although we 
were certain to live yet a hundred years longer, we 
ought not to spare one minute from the gaining of 
eternity: but being uncertain how long we are to 
live, and perhaps shall die to-morrow, how can we 
be so careless, as to let the securing of our glory 
pass, which hereafter will never be offered? Con- 
sider what an eternal repentance will follow thee, if 
thou makest not use of the occasion of time for the 
purchasing of the kingdom of heaven; especially 
when thou shalt see, that, with so little ado, thou 
mightest have gained that everlasting glory, which, 
to satisfy a short pleasure, thou hast lost for ever. 


THE PRAYER. 


O eternal God, who dwellest in eternity, whose 
power is eternal, and whose kingdom is the king- 
dom of all ages! Take me by thy right hand, 
O Lord; conduct me to thy eternal glory: let me 
esteem all things as nothing, in respect of eter- 
nity. Grant, O Lord, that I may so pass through 
things temporal, that I do not finally lose the 
things eternal. Amen. 


CHAPTER II. 


All Things on this side Heaven are inconstant and 
transitory. 


As time itself is in a perpetual succession and 
mutation, being the companion of motion, so it fixes 
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this ill condition unto most of those things which 
pass along in it; the which not only have an end, 
and that a short one, but even, during the shortness 
of time which they last, have a thousand changes ; 
and before their ends, many ends ; and before their 
deaths, many deaths ; each particular change, which 
our life suffers, being the death of some estate, or 
part of it. For as death is the total change of life, 
every change is the death of some part. Sickness 
is the death of health, sleeping of waking, sorrow 
of joy, impatience of quiet, youth of infancy, age of 
youth. The same condition hath the universal 
world, and all things init; so that all things which 
follow time, and even time itself, at last must die. 
All human things, as well intrinsically, and of their 
own nature, as by external violences which they 
suffer, are subject to perish; the fairest flower 
withers of itself, yet is oftentimes before borne away 
by the wind, or perishes by some storm of hail. The 
most exact beauties lose their lustre by age, but are 
often before blasted by some violent fever. The 
strongest and most sumptuous palaces decay with 
continuance, if before not ruined by fire or earth- 
quake. Cast your eyes upon those things which 
men judge most worthy to endure, and made them to 
the end they should be eternal: how many changes 
and deaths have they suffered ! 

Gregory of Nazianzen placed the city of Thebes, 
in Egypt, as the chiefest of those wonders which the 
old world admired;* most of the houses were of 
alabaster-marble, spotted with drops of gold, which 
made them appear most splendid and magnificent ; 
upon the walls were many pleasant gardens, the 
gates no fewer than a hundred, out of which the 
prince could draw forth numerous armies without 
noise. Pomponius Mela writes, that out of every port 
there issued ten thousand armed men, which, in the 
whole, came to be an army of a million; yet all this 
huge multitude could not secure it from a small 
army conducted by a youth, who took and destroy- 
ed it.> 

Marcus Polus writes, that he passed by the city 
of Quinsay, which contained fourscore millions of 
souls :° and Nicholas de Conti, passing not many 
years after by the same way, found the city wholly 
destroyed, and begun to be newly built after another 
form. But yet greater than this was the city of 
Nineveh, which was of three days’ journey ; and it 
is now many ages since, that we know not where it 
stood. No less stately, but perhaps better fortified, 
was the city of Babylon: and that which was the 
imperial city of the world, became a desert, a 
habitation of harpies, satyrs, and monsters; and the 
walls, which were two hundred feet in height, and 
fifty in breadth, could not defend it from time. 

It is not much that cities have suffered so many 
changes, since monarchies and empires have done 
the same : and so often hath the world changed her 
face, as she hath changed her monarch and master. 
He who had seen the world as it was in the time of 
the Assyrians, would not have known it as it was in 
the time of the Persians; and he who knew it in the 
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time of the Persians, would not have judged it for 
the same when the Greeks were masters; after, in 
the time of the Romans, it appeared with a face not 
known before ; and he who knew it then, would not 
know it now; and some years hence it will put on 
another form, being in nothing more like itself than 
in its perpetual changes. Therefore, nothing does 
more deserve our scorn and contempt, and more now 
than ever; since it becomes every day worse, and 
grows old, anddecays with age ; neither is the world 
only grown worse in the natural frame of it, but is 
also much defaced in the moral; the manners of 
men have altered it more than the violences and 
encounters of the elements. 

How many kingdoms were overthrown by the 
covetousness of Cyrus! The ambition of Alexander 
did not only destroy a great part of the world, but 
made it put on aclear other face than it had before. 
That which time spares, is often snatched away by 
the covetousness of the thief; and how many lives 
are cut off by revenge, before they arrive unto old 
age ! 

There is no stability in any thing, and least in 
man; who is not only changeable in himself, but 
changes all things besides. 

One day often makes an end of great riches. 
Many personages of great honour and esteem, 
changing their fortune, become infamous. Diony- 
sius was thrust from his throne, from a king of 
Sicily, to be schoolmaster in Corinth, and taught 
boys ; who could think, that, from a king, he should 
be necessitated to become a schoolmaster? Who 
would not wonder at the cozenage of the world, that 
should see him in his royal palace with a sceptre in 
his hand, compassed about with his servants, and 
the great ones of his kingdom; and should after 
behold him in his school, managing a rod, in the 
midst of a number of boys? Croesus, the most rich 
king of Lydia, who, being in hope to overthrow the 
Persians, not only lost his own kingdom, but fell 
into the power of his enemies, and failed a little of 
being burnt alive. Particular persons are not only 
witnesses that all human things are dreams: but 
cities, nations, and kingdoms ; nothing remains like 
itself; all things present are more frail and weak 
than the webs of spiders, and more deceitful than 
dreams. From this inconstancy of human things, 
we may extract a constancy for ourselves ; first, by 
despising things so transitory ; secondly, by a reso- 
lute hope of an end or change in our adversity and 
afflictions ; since nothing here below is constant, but 
all mutable ; and as things sometimes change from 
good to evil, so they may also from evil unto good. 

There is no confidence to be placed in human 
prosperity ; for neither kingdom, empire, nor any 
greatness whatsoever, can secure their owners from 
ruin and misfortunes. Behold Andronicus clothed 
in purple, adored by nations, commanding the Kast, 
his temples enriched with a royal diadem, the im- 
perial sceptre in his hands, and his very shoes 
studded with oriental gems; presently after, he is 
insulted over by the basest of his people, buffeted 
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by women, and pelted with dirt and stones in his 
imperial city; and lastly, they hung him up by the 
heels betwixt two pillars, and there left him to die. 
This is enough to make us contemn all temporal 
goods and human felicity, which not only passes 
away with time, but often changes into greater mis- 
fortunes. What esteem can that merit, which stands 
exposed to so much misery, which is by so much 
the more sensible to the sufferer, by how much it 
was less expected ? 

The emperor Vitellius, whom the east and west 
acknowledged to be the great monarch of the world, 
in Rome saluted with so glorious titles, that he 
seemed to be all he could desire less than a god; 
but wherein ended all his majesty, but in the 
greatest infelicity and misery that can be imagined ? 
The people having violently seized upon him, tied 
a rope about his neck, and his hands behind hin, 
tore his garments from his back, and struck a 
dagger under his chin; they haled him ignomini- 
ously up and down the streets of Rome, cast filth in 
his face, and reviled him with a thousand injurious 
speeches, and at last killed him in the market-place, 
and threw him down the Gemonies, where they used 
to fling the corpses of malefactors. Folly is all 
human greatness, since at last it must end, and per- 
haps in a disastrous and unhappy conclusion. 

Who would have imagined that Valerianus the 
emperor, who was mounted upon his brave courser, 
trapped with gold, clad in purple, crowned with the 
imperial diadem, adored by nations, and commanding 
over kingdoms, should be taken prisoner by the king 
of Persia, be kept enclosed in a cage like some wild 
beast, used as a footstool for the king to get on 
horseback? But such contrary fortunes happen in 
human life, let us not therefore trust in it; crowns 
nor sceptres do not secure us from the inconstancy 
of changes; and we may better trust unto the wind, 
or to letters written upon water, than unto human 
felicity. 

The changes of fortune are but exchanges of one 
condition for another; no man can fall when he is 
at lowest; and the lowest and basest of all things is 
human felicity, which when it quits us, we fall not, 
but change it, and perhaps for the better: the life 
of man is a lamentable tragedy, wherein we observe 
such contrary extremes. I know all human great- 
ness is vanity; therefore I will never grieve for the 
loss of that which was nothing; that is not worthy 
of grief which deserves not love: things below, as 
they merit not my affections when I enjoy them, so 
they ought not to vex and afflict me when I lose 
them. 

What are imperial diadems? what are thrones, 
and majesty? what are ornaments of gold and 
silver? All are vanity, and vanity of vanities. 
What were, then, the spectacles of the amphitheatre, 
the games of the circus, and the seignory of the 
world, but vanity of vanities, universal vanity ? The 
same would Creesus have preached from tne flames ; 
Bajazet from his cage; and Dionysius from his 
school. If we had the opinion of those persons 
which are now damned, what would they think of 
majesty which they enjoyed in this life? Vanity! 
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they will say it is a smoke, a dream, a shadow. 
Where is now the splendour of the consulate ἢ 
where the lictors and their fasces? where the 
crowns and tapestry? where the banquets and 
revels? All those things are perished; a boisterous 
wind hath blown away the leaves, and left the naked 
trees tottering, and almost plucked up by the roots. 
Where are the seven wonders of the world? where 
is Nero’s golden palace? where are Diocletian’s 
hot baths? where is Julius’s colossus; or Pompey’s 
amphitheatre? They are all gone, there is no print 
of them remaining. And if we consider the great- 
ness of this world, we shall perceive, that by how 
much it is more glorious, by so much it is more 
vain. What greater majesty, than that of the 
Roman empire? yet scarce was the election of a 
Roman emperor known, before he was murdered: 
amongst nineteen or twenty emperors which passed 
betwixt Antoninus the philosopher and Claudius 
the Second, not one escaped a violent death; so as 
the greatest felicity of the world was tied to the 
greatest mishap: therefore Dionysius, to express 
the miseries and infelicities of the lives of kings, 
said, “ It was like that of condemned persons, which 
every hour expect death.” ‘“ O crown!” said king 
Antigonus, more noble than happy, “ if men knew 
how full thou art of cares and dangers, no man 
would take thee up, though he should find thee in 
the streets.”’ And Constantine the Great, who was 
arrived at the height of human felicity, said, “ His 
life was something more honourable than that of 
shepherds, but much more troublesome.” There is 
no felicity upon earth, which carries not its counter- 
poise of misfortunes; no happiness which mounts 
so high, which is not depressed by some calamity. 

The felicity of this life is but a shadow of true 
happiness; for the shadow is not a body, but a 
resemblance of a body; and seeming to be some- 
thing, is nothing; the inconstancy and speedy 
change of human things deserves this name, because 
the shadow is always altering, and ends on a sud- 
den; and as the shadow, when it is at length, and 
can increase no further, is nearest to the end; so 
temporal goods, and human fortunes, when they are 
mounted up as high as the stars, are then nearest to 
vanish, and disappear suddenly. Those who work 
in perspective, will so paint a room, that the light 
entering only through some little hole, you shall 
perceive beautiful and perfect figures and shapes ; 
but if you open the windows, and let in a full light, 
at most you shall see but some imperfect lines and 
shadows; so things of this world seem great and 
beautiful unto those who are in darkness, and have 
but little light in heaven; but those who enjoy the 
perfect light of truth and faith, find nothing in them 
of substance. 

The things of this world are not only a shadow, 
but are very deceitful; they promise us goods, and 
give us evils; promise us ease, and give us cares; 
promise security, and give us danger; promise us 
great contents, and give us great vexations; there is 
no felicity upon earth, no happiness which mount so 
high, which is not depressed by some low calamity : 
it is not needful to attend the end of life to see the 
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imposture of it, it is enough to see the alterations 
whilst it lasts; be assured, that vain is all the 
greatness of the earth, if that of heaven be not 
gained by it. Since, then, all kingdoms, empires, 
honours, and greatness whatsoever, are but a shadow, 
and will presently vanish, and we are here in this 
world but as in an inn, from whence we are sud- 
denly to depart; let us take care for our journey, 
and furnish ourselves with provision and a viaticum 
for eternity; let us clothe ourselves with such gar- 
ments as we may carry along with us: this may be 
our comfort, that our wealth, whether we will or 
no, may be taken from us, but eternal happiness, 
unless by our fault, cannot; we may be deprived of 
honours against our wills, but not of our virtues 
except we consent; temporal goods may perish, be 
stolen, and lost many ways, but spiritual goods can 
only be forsaken, and are then only lost when we 
leave them by our sins; the roses of glory in heaven 
do never fade, nor doth custom dull the lively taste 
of those celestial delights: let us therefore convey 
our riches here through the hands of the poor in 
bills of exchange, into the eternity of glory, where 
such money is current, for our good works will fol- 
low us. I will therefore preserve myself in humility, 
I will not confide in prosperity, nor presume upon 
my virtues, though never so great, since every man 
is subject to fall into those misfortunes he little 
thinks of: I will not trust in life, because it may 
fail, whilst the goods of it remain; and will as little 
trust in them, because they may likewise fail, whilst 
it continues. 


Blessed Lord! thou art my salvation, thou art my 
glory, my aid, and all my hope is in thee: at thy 
right hand there are riches, greatness, and pow- 
ers, for ever, without end. 


CHAPTER III. 


All Sublunary Things are contemptible, and of no 
Value. 


Tuer things of this world, though their vanity, 
which swells and blows them up, seems to extend and 
engreaten them; yet they are in themselves con- 
temptible and little; those things which seem to 
make the greatest noise, are honour, fame, and re- 
nown; we shall see how narrow they are; and hear 
one who was placed in the highest degree of glory 
and dignity in the whole world, since he was lord 
of it, the emperor Marcus Antoninus, who speaks in 
this manner: Perhaps thou art solicitous of honour ; 
behold how quickly oblivion blots out all things ; 
behold a chaos of eternity both before and after! 

How vain is the noise of fame! how great the in- 
constancy and uncertainty of human judgments and 
opinions! in how narrow a compass are all things 
enclosed! The world is buta point: and of it, how 
small a corner of it is inhabited! and who, and 
how many, are those in it, who are to praise thee ? 
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He who desires fame and honour after death, thinks 
not that he who is to remember him shall shortly 
die also; and in the same manner he who is to suc- 
ceed after him, until that all memory, which 15 to be 
propagated by mortal men, be blotted out. But 
suppose that those who are to remember thee, were 
immortal; what could it import thee being dead ? 
nay, being alive, what could it profit thee to be 
praised? All that is fair, is fair of itself, and is per- 
fected with itself; and to be praised, is no part of 
the beauty. 

Consider the vanity of those titles, which many 
have assumed only to make themselves known in 
the world: let us judge how it will fare with us of 
Europe, by those who have taken titles upon them 
in Asia; for if the fame of those in Asia arrive not 
to the knowledge of us in Europe, no more shall 
ours in Europe to theirs in Asia. 

The name of Echebar was thought by his sub- 
jects to be eternal, and that all the world did not 
only know, but fear him;* but ask here in Europe 
who he was, and no man hath heard of him; de- 
mand of the most learned, and few shall resolve you 
that he reigned in Mogor. 

How few have heard of the name of Veneatapadino 
Ragium! He imagined that there was no man in 
the world who knew him not; how many can tell 
me that he was the king of Narsinga? If, then, 
these warlike and potent princes are not known in 
Europe, no more shall Charles the Fifth, and many 
other excellent men in arms and literature, which 
have flourished in these parts, be known in Asia 
and Africa. 

If we reflect upon the truth of those titles, which 
many arrogate unto themselves, we shall perceive 
them all to be vain. How many are called High- 
ness, and Excellence, who are of base and abject 
spirit, and continue in mortal sin, which is the 
meanest and lowest thing in the world! how many 
are called Serenissimi, who have their understand- 
ing darkened, and their will perverted! Others call 
themselves Most Magnificent, with as much reason 
as Nero might be called Most Clement. The things 
wherein we have placed honour, make it most 
ridiculous; some think they should be valued and 
esteemed, because they are strong; not remember- 
ing, that a bear, a bull, or a sumpter-mule, is stronger 
than they: some, because they are richly clad, be- 
come mighty proud, and puffed up; not being 
ashamed to be more esteemed for the work of a 
mechanic tailor, than for their virtuous actions: 
others think to be honoured for their dishonours, 
bragging of their vices: others boast of the nobility 
of their blood, without looking upon virtue, and so 
make that a vice which was to oblige them to noble 
actions; converting that which was to be their 
honour, into infamy; valuing themselves more for 
being noble, than being virtuous and just. 

A man is no greater than what he is in the eyes 
of God; and the estimation which God hath of us, 
is not for being born in a palace, but for being 
righteous and just: what an error is it, then, to 
value ourselves more for our human birth by which 
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we are made sinners, than for our divine birth, by 
which we are made just! How foolish were he, 
who, being the son of a king and bond-woman, 
should esteem himself more for being the son of a 
slave, than of a monarch! More fool is he, who 
values more the nobility of his blood in being a 
gentleman, than the nobility of his soul in being a 
christian: all honours of the earth are but splendid 
vanities; and those who seek after them, are like 
boys who hunt after butterflies; yet many souls 
have perished by them. If David cursed the moun- 
tains of Gilboa, because Saul and Jonathan died 
upon them; with much more reason may we curse 
the high mountains of honour, upon which so many 
souls have been sure to perish. 

Let us consider what riches are, unto whom 
Gregory Nazianzen did much honour, when he 
called them a precious dung; truly in themselves 
they are not much better: “Gold and silver,” said 
Antoninus the philosopher, “were nothing else than 
excrements and dregs of the earth: what are precious 
stones but shining pebbles, some red, some green ?” 
&c.; silk, but the slaverings of worms ? and the 
finest Holland, and the purest linen, but threads of 
certain plants ? Other webs of esteem are made of 
hair of beasts; whereof, if we should meet one in 
our meat, it would make us loathe it ; and many in 
their clothes are proud of them: furs, what are they 
but the skins of contemptible vermin ? civet, but the 
sweat of a cat near its most noisome parts? amber, 
but the uncleanness of a whale; or something which 
the sea purges from it, as not worthy to be preserved ? 
What are possessions, palaces, cities, provinces, and 
spacious kingdoms. They are only toys of men, 
who, though old, are but children in esteeming so 
much of them. Lucian, beholding them not from 
the imperial heaven, but from the sphere of the 
moon, said, “ All Greece possessed not above four 
fingers ; and that Peloponnesus was not bigger than 
a lentil seed.” To Seneca, the whole compass of 
the earth seemed but a point: and all the greatness 
thereof only matter of sport. Riches were invented 
for the ease and commodity of life; but as man hath 
made them, they serve for the greatest trouble and 
vexation: he who hath wealth, hath most want, 
because he not only needs for himself, but for all 
which he possesseth: so that he which hath a 
great house, hath the same necessities that his house 
hath, which are many; for a great house requires 
much furniture, and a large family; and so charges 
the master with multitudes of servants, great quanti- 
ties of plate, hangings, and other ornaments super- 
fluous to use and human commodity ; insomuch as 
none are more poor than the rich; because they 
want, not only for themselves, but for all that is 
theirs: at least, riches want not this incommodity, 
that although they were invented for human use 
and ease, yet he that hath them in the greatest 
abundance, hath the greatest cares, troubles, dangers, 
and ever the greatest losses. Let us, therefore, 
while we have time, make over our riches; let us 
send them before us into another world; heaven 
stands open to receive them, we need not doubt of 
safe carriage ; the carriers are very faithful and 
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trusty, they are the poor and needy of this world; 
we make over unto them here, by way of exchange, 
a few things of little value; being to receive in hea- 
ven for them, an exceeding eternal weight of glory. 

How narrow is the sphere of all our pleasures, 
which, besides the short time they endure, are min- 
gled with wormwood of many pains and griefs ! The 
adulterer, how many troubles and dangers does he 
usually pass, before he compass his desire! in the 
enjoying, what fears and suspicions assault him ! 
and when it is past, (if he thinks seriously of his 
sin,) what remorse and repentance afflict him ! 
And oftentimes, how many long diseases and sharp 
pains succeed that, which lasted but a moment ! 
The several sorts of gusts, whereof the touch is 
capable, exceed not two or three, but the distinct 
sorts of pains which afflict it, are without number ; 
the greatest pleasure of the sense holds no compari- 
son with the grief endured by the separation of a 
member; or the pain suffered by him who hath the 
stone, sciatica, or some violent disease in extremity. 

What shall we say of the royal and imperial dig- 
nity, which seems, in human judgment, to embrace 
all the happiness of the world ? Honours, riches, 
pleasures, all are contained in it; but how small is 
a kingdom, since the whole earth, in respect of the 
heavens, is no bigger than a point ! 

Look not upon the crown, but upon the tempest 
of cares which accompany it; fix not thy eyes upon 
the purple, but upon the mind of the king, more 
sad and dark than the purple itself; the diadem doth 
not more encompass his head, than cares and sus- 
picions his soul: look not at the squadrons of his 
guards, but at the armies of his molestations which 
attend him; for nothing can be so full of cares as 
the palaces of kings: but it is far otherwise in 
heaven, the palace and house of God, where the 
just, without mixture or counterpoise of misery, are 
to enjoy those eternal. 

If you look upon the so much esteemed greatness 
of this world; the brave palaces, renowned cities, 
large kingdoms; you may compare them to those 
little houses of sand or dirt, made by children for 
their entertainment; which men stand by and laugh 
at; and oftentimes, if their parents or masters find 
that it hinders them from learning of their lessons, 
they strike them down with their feet, and destroy 
that in a moment, which hath cost the boys much 
time and labour; so God useth to deal with those 
who, neglecting his service, employ themselves in 
scraping together riches, enlarging their possessions, 
building of palaces, which he destroys with that 
ease, as if they were those little houses of sand, 
made by children ; and certainly, more children are 
they who set their hearts upon the greatness of this 
short life, than those who busy themselves in walls 
of dirt. 

Esteem none for their exterior lustre and bravery ; 
he must die as well as the most poor and unknown 
beggar ; he must be buried, and at last appear before 
the just judgment; wherefore dost thou then value 
and admire those things which have no consistence, 
as if they were to last for ever ? 

If you look upon a table, where you behold 
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painted a rich and powerful man and a poor con- 
temptible beggar, you neither envy the one nor 
despise the other; because you know them to be 
shadows and no truths: the same judgment we 
ought to make of the things themselves ; for all are 
but shadows, and little more than nothing: and as 
in a comedy or farce, it imports little who plays 
Alexander, and who the beggar, since all are equal 
when the play is done ; so are all after death. 

I will, therefore, from hence learn not to admire 
the grandeur of this world, nor to desire any thing 
in it; I have an inheritance in heaven which none 
can take from me; there I have a mansion, not 
made by the hands of men; I will look after those 
eternal goods, which, by my faith and hope, I do 
now enjoy; they can never be taken from me, for 
they are the eternal inheritance of the just. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Vanity of Man. 


Ir we consider the greatest thing in nature, 
which is man, we shall see how vain and little he is, 
being temporal. What is man? saith Seneca. A 
frail vessel, broken with the least motion; a most 
weak body, naked by nature, and unarmed, subject 
to the injuries of fortune; composed of things 
infirm and fluid, and those very things, without 
which man cannot live, as smell, taste, meat, and 
drink, are mortal unto him. The wise Solon did 
not answer more favourably, when they demanded 
of him, What was man? “ He is,” saith he, “a 
corruption in his birth, a beast in his life, and food 
for worms when he is dead.” He does things evil, 
which are not lawful; things filthy, which are not 
decent ; things vain, which are not expedient. Be- 
hold the plants and trees; they produce flowers, 
haws, and fruit; man, nothing but vermin and 
worms: they furnish us with oil, wine, and balsam; 
man affords nothing but phlegm and ordure: those 
send forth a fragrant odour, and man abominable 
stink: and such is man even in his youth and best 
time : but if he reach old age, which is esteemed as 
a felicity, his heart is afflicted, his head shakes, his 
spirits languish, his breath smells, his face wrinkles, 
his stature bends, his eyes wax dim, his hands 
tremble, his hair falls, his ears grow deaf ; neither is 
he more changed in body than in mind: an old man 
is easily displeased, hardly pacified, believes quickly, 
covetous, froward, still complaining, admires what is 
past, contemns what is present, sighs, grieves, lan- 
guishes, and is always infirm. © 

Consider, also, wherein man ends: what thing 
more noisome than a human carcass? what more 
horrible than a dead man? he whose embraces were 
most acceptable when he was alive, even his sight 
is troublesome when he is dead. What do riches 
and honour profit him? they shall not free him 
from death, they shall not defend him from the 
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worms, they shall not take away his stink and ill 
savour. He, who even now was seated in a glorious 
throne, is now flung into an obscure tomb; he, who 
lately feasted in a sumptuous sata, is now feasted 
upon by worms ina dark sepulchre. Wherefore dost 
thou wax proud, dust and ashes, whose conception 
was in sin, whose birth in misery, whose life in pain, 
and whose death necessity ? Wherefore dost thou 
swell, and adorn thy flesh with precious things, 
which, in a few days, is to be devoured by worms; 
and dost not rather adorn thy soul with good works, 
which is to be presented in heaven before God and 
his angels ? 

Besides that man is a thing so poor and mean, 
and composed of so base and vile materials ; this 
vileness and meanness hath no firmness nor consist- 
ence, but is a river of changes, a perpetual corrup- 
tion, and a fantasm of time; his nature, from his 
birth until his death, is unstable, mutable, and 
transitory ; the more you consider it, the more it 
flies from you. The embryon, which is framed from 
seed, quickly becomes an infant; from thence a boy, 
from thence a young man, from thence an old, and 
then decrepit; and so the first age being past and 
corrupted by new ones which succeed, it comes at 
last to die: how ridiculous then are men to fear one 
death, who have already died so many, and are yet 
to die more! He never remains the same, but in 
every moment he changes, as it were, with various 
fantasms in one common matter; if he be still the 
same, how comes he to delight in things he did not 
before 2 He now loves and abhors after another 
manner than formerly; he now praises and dis- 
praises other things than he did before, he uses 
other words, and is moved with other affections ; he 
doth not hold the same form, nor pass the same 
judgment he did; and how is it possible, that with- 
out change in himself, he should thus change in his 
motions and affections ὃ Certainly, he who still 
changes, is not the same; and he who is not the 
same, cannot be said to be, but, in a continual 
mutation, slides away like water: where shall we 
then find true being, but in that only which is 
eternal, and knows no beginning; which is incor- 
ruptible, which is not changed with time ? 

Man is not only thus vile and base whilst he 
lives, and much more being dead; but even his 
soul, whilst it remains in his body, is not of much 
greater esteem: for although the soul be of itself 
of a most noble substance, yet his vices do so much 
vilify it, that he makes it more abominable than the 
body; and, without doubt, the soul, when it is dead 
in mortal sin, is more corrupt and stinking in the 
sight of the angels, than a body dead eight days 
ago; for if that body be full of worms, this is full 
of sins and vices; and if a man knew himself well, 
he would be more affrighted at the misery of his: 
soul, than at that of his flesh. 

Amongst all evils, man is the most evil; every 
beast hath an evil which is peculiar unto it, but 
man is all evils; the devil dares not approach a 
just man, but man dares despise him. Man is com- 
pared to the beasts of the field: it is worse to be 
compared to a beast, than to be one; for it is no 
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fault to be born an unreasonable creature ; but to be 
endowed with reason, and to be compared to a 
beast, is a fault of the will, so as this untamed 
passion makes him worse than beasts. 

What sorts of deaths and torments hath not hu- 
man cruelty found out ? what sorts of poison hath 
not the passion of man invented? Orpheus, Orus, 
Medisius, Hesiodotus, and other authors, have found 
out five hundred several ways of giving poison 
covertly, which have since been, to the calamity 
of man, wonderfully increased: nothing is now 
secure from the malice of man, since poison hath 
been given even in the shaking of hands, when men 
were to be reconciled and made friends : only in the 
sense of hearing, it hath not yet found a door to 
enter; all the rest of the senses it hath mastered: 
with the smell of a rose, with the sight of a letter, 
with the touch ofa thread, with the taste of a grape, 
death hath found an entrance. 

And as though man were not miserable enough 
by nature, his very passions must contribute to make 
him wretched and unhappy : the proud man grieves 
and consumes for the felicity of another; the envi- 
ous dies to see a happy man live; the covetous 
man loses his sleep for what he hath no need οἵ; 
the choleric man ruins himself for what no ways 
concerns him: with reason did the prophet say, 
‘In vain doth man trouble himself; he troubles 
himself, and before he attains rest, is overwhelmed; 
he mounts on high like a tempest; and like dust is 
scattered and disappears; he is kindled like a flame, 
and vanishes like smoke; he spreads himself as a 
cloud, and is contracted asa drop.” He is troubled 
to gain the filth of riches, and a little dirt; his are 
the troubles, others’ the joys; his are the cares, 
others’ the contents ; his are the curses, others’ the 
respect and reverence. The life of man is full of 
vain labours, of vexatious thoughts, thinking how 
to obtain what he desires, and then how to keep it; 
after how to increase it, then how to defend it, and 
lastly how to enjoy it; and yet, in conclusion, all 
falls to pieces in the handling, and becomes nothing. 
What labour doth it cost the poor spider to weave 
his web, passing incessantly from one part to 
another; and often returning to the same place 
where he began, consuming himself with the threads 
drawn from his proper entrails, for the forming of 
his pavilion; which, with many journeys, having 
placed on high, and at last finished this goodly arti- 
fice, one touch of a broom defaces and brings to 
ground all his labour! Just such are the employ- 
ments of man, of much toil, and of little profit ; 
spending the most part of his time in useless projects, 
which, of themselves, fall to nothing, and, in the 
end, vanish without effect. 

In vain doth man trouble himself, for he enjoys 
a life but lent him, and that but for a short time; 
man is but a debt of death, which is to be paid 
without delay. I have considered with tears what 
man was made of, what he is, and what he shall be. 
He was made of earth, and conceived in sin, and 
born for punishment: O unhappy condition of hu- 
man nature! O the vanity and delusions of man! 
Thou which gloriest in the strength of body, thou 
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which embracest the gifts of fortune, and thinkest 
not thyself her servant, but her darling; see how 
thou mightest have perished, even before thou wert, 
with so little a thing as a snuff of a candle; and 
mayest yet with a smaller matter, ‘pricked with the 
little tooth of an adder; or, like Anacreon, the 
poet, choked with the stone of a grape; or, like 
Fabius, the Roman senator, suffocated with a hair 
in a draught of milk. The life of man, compared 
to the continuance of the world, is but a moment; 
and the world’s continuance is but a moment in re- 
spect of eternity. 

With good reason then is the life of man to be 
valued as nothing; since nothing is more frail, no- 
thing more perishing; and, in conclusion, is little 
more than if it hadno being at all. Glass, without 
violence, may last long; but the life of man ends of 
itself: glass may, with care, be preserved for many 
ages; but nothing can preserve the life of man. 

All this king David well understood, who was the 
most powerful and happy prince the Hebrews ever 
had; yet, when he considered that his greatness was 
to have an end, valued it as nothing ; and not only 
esteemed his kingdoms and treasures as vanity, but 
even his life itself: wherefore he says, “Thou hast 
put, Lord, a measure unto my days, and my sub- 
stance is as nothing.” 2 All my kingdoms, all my 
trophies, all my treasures, all which I possess, all is 
nothing: and presently adds, “doubtless all is 
vanity ;” all which living man is, all his whole life 
is vanity, and nothing that belongs to him so frail 
as himself. 

O if we could but frame a true conception of the 
shortness of this life, how should we despise the 
pleasures of it! This is a matter of such importance, 
that God commanded the principal of his prophets, 
that he should go into the streets and market-places, 
and proclaim aloud, that “all flesh is grass, and 
all the glory of it as the flowers of the field ;” 
for as the grass, which is cut in the morning, withers 
before night, and as the flower is quickly faded, so 
is the life of all flesh, the beauty and splendour of it 
withering in a day: he who shall look upon the 
frailty of our flesh, and that every moment of an 
hour we increase and decrease without ever remain- 
ing in the same state; and even what we now speak, 
dictate, or write, flies away with some part of our 
life, will not doubt to say, “ his flesh is grass, and 
the glory of it as the flower of the field:” he that 
was yesterday an infant, is now a boy, and will sud- 
denly be a youth, and even until old age runs 
changing through uncertain conditions of life, and 
perceives himself first to be an old man, before he 
begins to admire that he is not still a boy; nay, 
seeing death seizeth upon others, yet he will not be- 
lieve that it shall happen to him; and although he 
hear of it hourly, yet it appears unto him as a hid- 
den mystery, which he cannot understand. God, 
therefore, commanded his prophet Isaiah, that he 
should proclaim it with a loud voice, as a thing of 
great importance, and that it might sink into the 
heart of man: receive, therefore, this truth from 
God himself, “ All flesh is grass,” all age is short, 
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all time flies, all life vanishes; and a great multi- 
tude of years are but a great nothing. 

Let us hear how true this is, from those who lived 
the longest, and have had the experience of what it 
is to live; perhaps thou mayest promise thyself to 
live a hundred years, as though this were a long 
life: hearken then unto holy Job, who lived two 
hundred and forty years, who knew best what it was 
to live; what says he of all his years? “ My days,” 
saith he, “ are nothing ;” nothing, he calls them, 
although they lasted almost three ages. In other 
places, he says the life of man is like the flower, 
which springs up to-day, and to-morrow is trodden 
under foot; and that it flies like a shadow, without 
ever remaining in the same state: how poor a thing 
then is life, since holy Job calls it but a shadow, 
though then three or four times longer than at 
present! Those who lived more than eight hun- 
dred years, esteemed their life but as a shadow; and 
in the instant when they died, judged they were 
scarce born. How can we think to live long ina 
time, wherein it is much to make the age of sixty 
years! A life then of eight hundred years being 
no more than the fiirting up and down of a little 
sparrow, the flight of an arrow, or to say better, the 
passage of a shadow: what then are fifty years, 
unto which, perhaps, thou mayest attain ? certainly 
the longest term whereunto human life extends, 
was compared by Homer, but unto the leaves of the 
tree, which, at most, endure but a summer’s season. 
Euripides judged that too much, and said, that hu- 
man felicity was to be valued but at the length of 
a day: and Demetrius Phalereus allowed it but a 
moment’s space. Consider, then, how vile are all 
things temporal, and how frail is all the glory of the 
world, being grounded upon so feeble a foundation : 
the goods of the earth can be no greater than is life, 
which give them their value; and if that be so poor 
and short, what shall they be? what good can be of 
value, which is sustained by a life so contemptible 
and full of misery ? A figure of this was the statue of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which although made of rich metal, 
as of gold and silver, yet was founded on feet of 
clay ; so as a little stone falling upon it, overthrew 
it unto the earth. All the greatness and riches of the 
world have, for foundation, the life of him who en- 
joys them, which is so frail and slippery, that not a 
little stone, but even the grain of a grape hath been 
able to ruin and overthrow it. 

I shall not, therefore, be ambitious of a rich 
mausoleum after my death, for the repose of my 
body ; nor do I desire a stately sepulchre, a beauti- 
ful urn, or that my name or actions should be en- 
graven in marble: I know this, that if I shall be 
miserable and unhappy hereafter, they will be but 
for my greater shame and reproach. Out of this 
life I can carry nothing but my good works; I will 
not add unto my evil ones that of vain glory; I will 
take heed whereon I set my heart, since the ac- 
complishing of what I wish may be a punishment 
of my desires; if those things of the earth which 
I most love and desire should continue, if they be 
taken from me it is a chastisement of my earthly 
affection; and if I be permitted to enjoy them, I am 
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fearful that they may be the temporal reward of 
some good work, which may either diminish or de- 
prive me of the eternal. 


CHAPTER YV. 
The Miseries of Temporal Life. 


Ir man, before he was born, knew what he was to 
suffer in his life, he would not be born at all; there- 
fore Silenus, being demanded what was the greatest 
happiness man was capable of, said, “ Not to be 
born, or die quickly.” With reason did Democritus 
say, That the life of man was most miserable, since 
those who seek for good, hardly find it, and evil 
comes of itself, and enters our gates unsought for: 
insomuch as our life is always exposed unto innu- 
merable dangers, injuries, losses, and to so many in- 
firmities, that, according to Pliny and many physi- 
cians, Greeks and Arabians, there were more than 
thirty several sorts of new diseases discovered in 
the space of few years; and now every day finds 
out others, and some so cruel, that they are not to 
be named without horror; and the malice of the 
disease is not greater than many times the remedies 
strange. Some have been cured by cauterizing with 
fire, by sawing off a member, by trepanizing the 
scull, or drawing bones from it; others have been 
cured with the opening of the belly, and drawing 
forth the guts. Above all, the cure of Palzologus 11. 
emperor of Constantinople, was most cruel, whose 
infirmity, after a year’s continuance, found no other 
remedy but to be continually vexed and displeased ; 
his wife and servants, who most desired his health, 
having no ways to restore it, but by disobedience, 
still crossing and opposing him in what he most 
desired: a harsh cure fora prince! If remedies be 
so great evils, what are the infirmities ? The sick- 
ness of Mecenas was so strange, that he slept not, 
nor closed his eyes, in three whole years. That of 
king Antiochus was so pestilential, that his loath- 
some smell infected his whole army, and his body 
flowed with lice and vermin. Consider here the 
end of majesty, when the greatest power of earth 
cannot defend itself against so noisome and con- 
temptible an enemy. In the same manner Fere- 
trina, queen of the Barceans, all the flesh of her 
body turned into maggots and grubs, which, swarm- 
ing every where, at last consumed her. Some have 
had serpents bred in their arms and thighs, which 
have devoured their flesh even whilst they lived. 
With reason, then, does man enter into the world 
with tears, as divining the many miseries which he 
shall have time enough to suffer, but not to lament; 
and, therefore, begins to weep so early. All the 
days of man are full of grief and misery. 

What shall I say of those strange pestilential 
distempers, which have destroyed whole cities and 
provinces? In many places it hath raged with such 
fury, as if it meant to extirpate all mankind; so 
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many thousands of people having died, that whole 
towns and countries have remained desert. The 
evil hath been many times so great, that fathers 
forsook their children, and women their husbands; 
riches did not preserve them from dying of hunger ; 
if they found by chance what to eat, the fury of the 
distemper was such, as they often died with the 
morsel in their mouths. To all this is human life 
subject. Let those, therefore, who are in health 
and jollity, fear what may befall them. 

Famine is no less a misery of man’s life, than 
pestilence, which not only particular persons, but 
whole provinces, have often suffered; many times 
people when they had nothing left them to eat, 
have fed on horses, dogs, cats, rats, dormice, and 
other vermin, when they could lay hold on them; 
and when those failed, ate one another; nay, fathers 
spared not their sons, nor women those whom they 
brought forth; and many would willingly have 
pawned their bowels, to have had wherewith to 
feed them. What a horrid prospect is it, to see a 
company of people appearing in the streets more 
like unto ghosts and phantoms than living men! 
others stretched upon the ground half dead, and 
ready to draw the last gasp! What pity is it to 
behold thousands of women, feeble, pale, and hun- 
ger-starved, charged with a great number of their 
poor languishing infants, which, dried up with 
hunger, could not so much as weep, or demand suc- 
cour from their sorrowful and afflicted mothers; 
who could only help them with their compassionate 
looks, of which rivers of tears, which ran from their 
eyes, were a sufficient witness! This a lamentable 
scene of a most miserable tragedy! All those mi- 
series which fall not under imagination are found 
in the life of man. 

Greater than all these calamities is that of war, 
which, of the three scourges of God, wherewith he 
uses to chastise kingdoms, is the most terrible; as 
well because it is commonly followed by the other 
two, as for that it brings along with it greater 
punishments; and which is worse, greater sins, 
whereof plagues are free, in which all endeavour to 
be reconciled with God; and even those who are in 
health dispose themselves for death. Famine also, 
though it brings with it some sins, yet it lessens 
others; though it be accompanied with many thefts, 
yet it suits not so much with pride and vanity ; neither 
doth it permit so many sorts of vices as are occa- 
sioned by war. 

Above all, the greatest calamities of man’s life 
are not pestilence, famine, or war, but human pas- 
sions not subordinate to reason. What did David 
suffer from the envy of Saul? exile, hunger, dan- 
gers, and war. Naboth sooner lost his life by the 
covetousness of Ahab, than he could have done by 
a plague. Elias was more afflicted with the desire 
of revenge in Jezebel, than if he had had the pes- 
tilence; for that made him weary of his life, and 
this would but have made him weary of his disease. 
What plagues or wars were like the ambition of 
Herod, which destroyed so many thousand children ? 
What contagion was more mortal than the cruelty 
of Nero and other tyrants, who took away the lives 
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of so many innocent people, to satisfy their fears or 
fancies ? 

Who is so happy to content all, and be envied of 
none? Who is so esteemed that some do not 
despise him? Who is so general a well-doer, that 
nobody complains of him? ‘The Athenians found 
fault with their Simonides, because he talked too 
loud. The Thebans accused Panniculus, that he 
spit too much. The Carthaginians spake ill of 
Hannibal, because he went open-breasted, with his 
stomach bare. Others laughed at Julius Cesar, 
because he was ill-girt. There is none so upright, 
in whom envy will not find something to reprehend. 

So many are the miseries of life, that they can- 
not all be numbered. Death, which is thought by 
some the greatest of evils, is by many esteemed a 
lesser evil than life; the many evils in this, surpass- 
ing the greatness of the evil in that: and, there- 
fore, some have conceived it is better to suffer the 
greatest, which is death, than to suffer so many, 
though lesser, which are in life: for this reason, 
one calls death the last and greatest physician, be- 
cause, though in itself it be the greatest evil, yet it 
cures all others ; and, therefore, prescribes the hopes 
of it, as an efficacious remedy and comfort in the 
afflictions of life. 

What security can there be in life, when the 
earth, which is the mother of the living, is unfaith- 
ful to them, and sprouts out miseries and deaths, 
even of whole cities? What can be secure in the 
world, if the world itself be not, and the most solid 
parts of it shake? If that which is only immoy- 
able and fixed for to sustain the living, tremble with 
earthquakes; if what is proper to the earth, which 
is to be firm, be unstable and betray us; where 
shall our fears find a refuge? When the roof of 
the house shakes, we may fly into the fields; but 
when the earth shakes, whither shall we go? 

In the time of the plague we may change places; 
but from the whole earth who can fly? and so from 
dangers: and therefore not to have a remedy, may 
secure us as a comfort in our evils; for fear is 
foolish without hope. Reason banishes fear in 
those who are wise, and in those who are not. De- 
spair of remedy gives a kind of security, at least 
takes away fear. He that will fear nothing, let 
him think all things are to be feared. See what 
slight things endanger us; even those which sustain 
life lay ambushes for us. Meat and drink, without 
which we cannot live, take away our lives. It is 
not wisdom, therefore, to fear swallowing by an 
earthquake, and not to fear the falling of a tile. In 
death, all sorts of dyings are equal. What imports 
it, whether one single stone kills thee, or a whole 
mountain oppress thee? Death consists in the 
soul’s leaving of the body, which often happens by 
slight accidents. 

Wonderful are the ways by which death finds us 
out, and most poor and contemptible those things, 
upon which life depends; it hangs not upon a 
thread, but sometimes upon so small a thing as a 
hair. No door is shut to death; it enters where 
the air cannot enter, and encounters us in the very — 
action of life. Small things are able to deprive us 
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of so great a good! A little grain of a grape took 
away the life of Anacreon. The affections of the 
soul, and the pleasures of the body, become the high 
way unto death. Homer died of grief, and Sophocles 
of an excess of joy; Dionysius was killed with the 
good news of a victory, which he had obtained; 
Aurelianus died dancing; Cornelius Gallus, and 
Titus Etherius, died in the act of lust. 

Let no man assure himself of that life which 
hath so many entrances for death. Let no man 
say, “ I shall not die to-day ;” for many have thought 
so, and yet suddenly died that very hour. By so 
inconsiderable things, as we have said, have many 
died; and thou mayest die without any of them; 
for sudden death, there is no need of a hair, or ex- 
cess of grief, or sudden joy to surprise thee: it may 
happen without any of those exterior causes. A 
corrupt humour in the entrails, which flies unto the 
heart without any body’s perceiving it, is sufficient to 
make an end of thee; and it is to be admired that 
no more die suddenly, considering the disorders of 
our life, and the frailties of our bodies. We are not 
of iron or brass, but of soft and delicate flesh. A 
clock, though of hard metal, in time wears out, and 
every hour needs mending; and breaking of one 
wheel stops the motions of all the rest. There is 
more artifice in a human body than in a clock, and 
it is much more delicate; the nerves are not of 
steel, nor the veins of brass, nor the entrails of iron. 
How many have had their livers or spleens corrupted 
or displaced, and have died suddenly ! No man sees 
what he hath within his body; and such may his 
infirmity be, although he thinks and feels himself 
well, yet he may die within an hour. Let us all 
tremble at what may happen! 

But christians, in all the miseries and dangers of 
human life, have great comforts to lay hold on; 
which are, a good conscience, hope of glory, con- 
formity unto the Divine will, and the imitation and 
example of Jesus Christ. From these four he shall 
in life have happiness, in death security, in both 
comfort, and in eternity a reward. 

We may draw from what hath been said, how 
unjust was the complaint of Theophrastus, that 
nature hath given a longer life unto many birds and 
beasts, than unto man. If our life were less trouble- 
some, he had some reason; but it being so fraught 
with miseries, he might rather think that life the 
happiest which was shortest; wherefore it is better 
to die young and die well, than to die old and die 
ill. This voyage being of necessity, the felicity of 
it consists not in being long, but being prosperous ; 
and that, at the last, we arrive in the desired port. 
Therefore, supposing so many miseries, we cannot 
complain of God for having given us a short life, 
but of ourselves for having made it a bad one; our 
life being compassed with so many miseries, as that 
death seems rather a shelter for evils, than a punish- 
ment. God was pleased that it should be short, 
that the vexations and misfortunes of it, which can- 
not be counterpoised with any joys of the earth, 
might be more supportable. At least, if this life, 
with so many miseries, do not displease us; yet let 
the eternal, with all its felicities, content us better; 
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and let us not endeavour less for the immortal life 
in heaven, than we do for this mortal on earth. Let 
us keep always in mind the years of eternity; so 
whatsoever adversity or affliction happen, we shall 
more easily bear it. “For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ ἃ 
Therefore, if the world frown upon me; if I meet 
with many troubles and afflictions; if misfortunes 
befall me; if they rush upon me like waves, one on 
the neck of another; if I be tossed up and down; 
then these shall be my daily thoughts: Well, let the 
world have its course, I am content to bear it; God’s 
will be done: let the sea be troubled, let the waves 
thereof roar, let the winds of affliction blow, let the 
waters of sorrow rush upon me, let the darkness of 
grief and heaviness compass me about, yet will I not 
be afraid: these storms will blow over, these winds 
will be laid, these waves will fall, this tempest can- 
not last long, and these clouds shall be dispelled. 
Whatsoever I suffer here, shall shortly have an 
end; I shall not suffer eternally; come the worst 
that can come, death will put an end to all my 
sorrows and miseries; ‘ Domine, da mihi modo 
patientiam, et postea indulgentiam ; Lord, grant me 
patience here, and ease hereafter.” I will suffer 
patiently whatsoever can happen, and shall en- 
deavour to do nothing against my conscience, and 
displeasing unto thee; for all is safe and sure with 
him, who is certain and sure of blessed eternity. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The End of Temporal Life. 


Ir the end of life should fall under our election, 
and that it were in the power of man to make choice 
how many years he would continue in life, and after 
what manner he would have it, and that it might 
conclude some other way than by death; yet the 
consideration that it, and all things temporal, were 
to perish, and at last to have an end, were sufficient 
to make us despise it; and that very thought would 
drown all the pleasures and contents which it could 
afford us: for as all things are of greater and lesser 
esteem, according to the length and shortness of 
their duration; so life, being to end, be it in what 
manner soever, is much to be disvalued. A fair 
vessel of crystal, if it were as consistent and durable 
as gold, were more precious than gold itself; but 
being frail, and subject to break, it loses its estima- 
tion; and although of itself it might last long, yet 
being capable, by some careless mischance, of being 
broken, it becomes of much less value. In the same 
manner, our life, which is much more frail than 
glass, being subject to perish by a thousand acci- 
dents; and though none of them should happen, 
could not long continue, since it consumes itself; it 
must needs, together with those temporal goods 
which attend it, be most contemptible: but, con- 
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sidering that the ending of it is by the way of 
death, infirmities, and misfortunes, which are the 
harbingers, and prepare the way for death; it is to 
be admired, that man, who knows he is to die, 
makes an account of temporal felicity, seeing the 
misery in which the prosperity of this world, and 
the majesty of the greatest monarchies, are at last to 
finish. 

Let us consider king Antiochus, lord of so many 
provinces, in all his pomp and glory, glittering in 
gold, and dazzling the eyes of the beholders with the 
splendour of his diamonds and precious jewels; 
mounted upon a stately courser, commanding over 
numerous armies, and making the very earth trem- 
ble under him. Let us then behold him in his bed, 
pale and wan, his strength and spirits spent, his 
loathsome body flowing with worms and corruption; 
forsaken by his own people, by reason of his poison- 
ous stink, which infected his whole camp; and, 
finally, dying mad, and in rage. Who, seeing such 
a death, would wish the felicity of his life ? Who, 
with the condition of his misery would desire his 
fortune ? See, then, wherein the goods of this life 
conclude. 

Who could have known Cesar, who had first 
seen him triumph over the conquered world, and 
then behold him gasping for a little breath, and wel- 
tering in his own blood, which flowed from twenty- 
three wounds, opened by so many stabs. 

Who could believe it was the same Cyrus; he 
who subdued the Medes, conquered the Assyrians, 
and Chaldean empire ; he who amazed the world 
with thirty years’ success of continued victories, 
now taken prisoner, and put to an ignominious death 
by the command of a woman? 

Who could think it were the same Alexander, who 
in so short a time subjugated the Persians, Indians, 
and the best part of the known world; and should 
after behold him conquered by a calenture, feeble, 
exhausted in body, dejected in spirit, dried up, and 
parched with thirst, without taste in his mouth, or 
content in his life; his eyes sunk, his nose sharp, 
his tongue cleaving to his palate, not being able to 
pronounce one word? What amazement is it, that 
the heat of a poor fever should consume the mighti- 
est power and fortune of the world; and that the 
greatest of temporal and human prosperities should 
be drowned by the overflowing of one irregular and 
inordinate humour! How great a monster is human 
life, since it consists of so disproportionable parts ; 
the uncertain felicity of our whole life ending in a 
most certain misery ! 

Who would marry a woman, though of a comely 
and well-proportionate body, who had the head of 
an ugly dragon? Certainly, although she had a 
great dowry, none would covet such a bed-fellow. 
Wherefore do we wed ourselves unto this life, which, 
although it seems to carry along with it much con- 
tent and happiness, yet is it in effect no less a 
monster ; since, though the body appear unto us 
beautiful and pleasant, yet the end of it is horrible 
and full of misery. 

Let no man flatter himself with the vigour of his 
health, with the abundance of his riches, with the 
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splendour of his authority, with the greatness of his 
fortune : for by how much he is more fortunate, by 
so much shall he be more miserable, since his whole 
life is to end in misery. 

Let no man be deceived in beholding the pros- 
perity of a rich man; let him not measure his 
felicity by what he sees at present, but by the end, 
wherein he shal] conclude; not by the sumptuous- 
ness of his palaces, nor by the multitude of his 
servants, nor by the bravery of his apparel, nor by 
the lustre of his dignity: but let him expect the end 
of that which he so much admires; and he shall 
then perceive him at best to die in his bed, dejected, 
dismayed, and struggling with the pangs and anxie- 
ties of death. If he comes so off, it is well; other- 
wise the daggers of his enemy, the teeth of some 
wild beast, or a tile thrown upon his head by some 
violent wind, may serve to make an end of him, 
when he least thinks of it. O how great a madness 
is it to glory in any thing on this side heaven! The 
estate of the most powerful is subject to most 
impetuous storms, whose end is to be sunk and 
overthrown. O how wavering and uncertain is the 
height of the greatest honour! False is the hope of 
man, and vain is all his glory! O uncertain life, due 
unto perpetual toil and labour! What doth it now 
profit thee, to have raised so many costly palaces of 
marble, when thou now must die? O how many 
things dost thou now think of doing, not knowing 
the bitterness of their end? Thou beholdest thy 
friend now dying; and know, that thou also shalt 
quickly follow him. 

Let us forbear to look upon those several kinds of 
death which are incident to human nature; let us 
consider that which is esteemed the most happy; 
when we die not suddenly, or by violence, but by 
some infirmity, which leisurely makes an end of us; 
or by a pure resolution, which naturally brings 
death along with it. What greater misery of man’s 
life than this, that death should be accounted happy; 
not that it is so, but because it is less miserable than 
others? For what grief and sorrow doth not he 
pass, who dies in this manner! How do the acci- 
dents of his infirmities afflict him! The heat of his 
fever, which scorches his entrails; the thirst of his 
mouth, which suffers him not to speak ; the pain of 
his head, which hinders his attention; the sadness 
of his heart, proceeding from the apprehension that 
he is to die; besides other grievous accidents, 
which are usually more in number than a human 
body hath members to suffer; together with reme- 
dies, which are no less painful than the evils them- 
selves. To this, add the uncertainty whither he is to 
go; to heaven or hell. What news can be more 
terrible unto a sinner, than that he is to die; to 
leave all his pleasure in death, and to give an 
account unto God for his life past ? If lots were to 
be cast, whether one should haye his flesh plucked 
off with burning pincers, or be made a king; with 
what fear and anxiety of mind would that man 
expect the issue! How then shall he look, who, in 
the agony of death, wrestles with eternity, and, 
within two hours’ space, looks for glory or torments 
without end? What life can be counted happy, if 
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that be happy which ends with so much misery ? 
If we will not believe this, let us ask him, who is 
now passing the terrors of death, what his opinion 
of life is; let us now inquire of him, when he lies 
with his breast sticking forth, his eyes sunk, his 
feet dead, his knees cold, his visage pale, his pulses 
without motion. What will this man say his life 
was, but by how much more prosperous, by so much 
more vain; and that all his felicity was false and 
deceitful, since it came to conclude in such a period ? 
What would he now take for all the honours of this 
world? Certainly, I believe, he would part with 
them at an easy rate; nay, if they have been offen- 
sive to God Almighty, he would give all in his 
power he never had enjoyed them. 

He who, unto the hour of his death, hath enjoyed 
all the delights the world can give him, at that hour 
what remains with him? Nothing; or if any thing, 
a greater grief. Consider of how little substance 
all temporal things willappear, when thou shalt be 
in the light eternal. The honours which they have 
given thee, shall be no more thine: the pleasures, 
wherein thou hast delighted, can be no more thine ; 
thy riches are to be another’s. See, then, whether 
the happiness of this life, which is not so long as 
life itself, be of that value, that for it we should 
part with eternal felicity. 

I beseech thee, ponder what is life, and what is 
death. Life is the passing of a shadow, short, 
troublesome, and dangerous; a place which God 
hath given us in time, for the desiring of eternity. 

Consider why God leads us about in the circuit 
of this life, when he might, at the first instance, have 
placed us in heaven. Was it that we should spend 
our time idly, and daily invent new chimeras, of vain 
and frivolous honours? No, certainly, it was not; 
but that, by virtuous actions, we might gain heaven, 
show what we owe unto our Creator, and, in the 
midst of the troubles and afflictions of this life, dis- 
cover how loyal and faithful we are unto our God. 
For this he placed us in the lists, that we should 
take his part, and defend his honour; for this he 
entered us into this militia and warfare, (for the 
life of man is a warfare upon earth,) that here we 
might fight for him, and, in the midst of his and our 
enemies, show how true and faithful we are to him. 
Were it fit that a soldier, in the time of battle, 
should stand disarmed, passing away his time at 
dice upon a drum-head? This doth he who seeks 
his ease in this life, and sets his affections upon 
things of the earth; not endeavouring those of hea- 
ven, nor thinking upon death, where he is to end. 

A peregrination is this life; and what passenger 
is so besotted with the pleasures of the way, that 
he forgets the place whither he is to go? How 
camest thou, then, to forget death, whither thou 
travellest with speed; and canst not, though thou 
desirest, rest one small minute by the way? For 
time, although against thy will, will draw thee along 
with it. The way of this life is not voluntary, like 
that of travellers; but necessary, like that of con- 
demned persons, from the prison unto the place of 
execution. To death thou standest condemned, 
whither thou art now going; how canst thou laugh ? 
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A malefactor, after sentence past, is so surprised 
with the apprehension of death, that he thinks of 
nothing but dying. We are all condemned to die: 
how come we, then, to rejoice in these things, which 
we are to leave so suddenly ? 

Death is compared unto a thief, who not only 
robs us of our treasure and substance, but bereaves 
us of our lives. Since, therefore, thou art to leave 
all, why dost thou load thyself in vain? What 
merchant, knowing that so soon as he arrived unto 
the port, his ship and goods should be sunk, would 
charge his vessel with much merchandise? = Arriv- 
ing at death, thou, and all thou hast, are to sink 
and perish; why dost thou, then, burden thyself 
with that which is not needful, but rather a hinder- 
ance to thy salvation? 

This is the salary which the goods of the earth 
bestow on those who serve them; that if they do 
not leave or ruin them before their death, they are 
then certain at least to leave them, and often hazard 
the salvation of those that dote upon them. O vain 
man! this short life is bestowed upon thee for gain- 
ing the goods of heaven, which are to last eternally ; 
and you spend it in seeking those of the earth, 
which are to perish instantly. 

Besides all this, though one should die the most 
happy death that can be imagined, yet behold the 
dead body; how ugly and noisome doth the miser- 
able carcass remain, that even friends fly from it, 
and scarce dare stay one night alone with it: the 
nearest and most obliged kindred procure it in all 
haste to be carried forth a-doors; and, having 
wrapped it in some coarse sheet, throw it into the 
grave, and within two days forget it. And he, who 
in life could not be contained in great and sumptuous 
palaces, is now content with the narrow lodging of 
seven foot of earth; he, who used to lodge in rich 
and dainty beds, hath for his couch the hard ground ; 
for his mattress, moths; and for his covering, worms; 
his pillows, at best the bones of other dead persons ; 
then heaping upon him a little earth, and perhaps a 
grave-stone, they leave his flesh to be feasted upon 
by worms, whilst his heirs triumph in his riches. 

He who gloried in the exercise of arms, and was 
used to revel at balls, is now stiff and cold, his hands 
and feet without motion, and all his senses without 
life; he who with his power and pride trampled 
upon all, is now trod under foot by all: consider 
him eight days dead, drawn from his grave, how 
ghastly and horrible a spectacle he will appear! 
Behold then what thou pamperest, a body, which, 
perhaps within four days, may be eaten by loath- 
some vermin: whereon dost thou found thy vain 
pretensions, which are but castles in the air, founded 
upon a little earth, which turning into dust, the 
whole fabric falls to the ground. See where all 
human greatness concludes; and that the end of 
man is no less loathsome and miserable than his 
beginning ! 

The memory of the loathsomeness of a dead body 
may serve to make us to despise the beauty of that 
which is living; therefore, if, at any time, thou 
shalt be surprised with the temptation of the frail 
beauty of the flesh, send thy thoughts presently 
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unto the sepulchre of the dead, and let them there 
see what they can find agreeable to the touch, or 
pleasing to the sight. Consider that dust and dry 
ashes were once soft and lively flesh, and in its 
youth was subject to the like passions as thou art. 
Consider those rigid nerves, those naked teeth, the 
disjointed disposition of the bones and arteries, and 
that horrible dissipation of the whole body; by this 
means thou mayest take from thy heart those vain 
deceits and illusions. 

All this is certainly to happen unto thyself; 
wherefore dost thou not amend thy civil conditions ? 
This is to be thy end; unto this, therefore, direct 
thy life and actions. With reason had the Brahmins 
their sepulchres still placed open before their doors, 
that, by the memory of death, they might learn to 
live. Wisdom is the meditation of death; therefore 
ever have in thy thoughts that meditation, “ Re- 
member, thou art to die.” 

Therefore, whatsoever misery or affliction shall 
fall upon thee, say, “ By the Divine assistance, I 
will bear it patiently; Lord Jesu, stand by me, and 
comfort me: Lord Jesu, be present with thy servant, 
that putteth his trust in thee; receive my spirit, 
and lead me through the valley and shadow of 
death ; lead me, and forsake me not, until thou hast 
brought my soul into the land of the living, O thou 
which art my light, life, and salvation!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Of Death, and the Certainty of τί. 


BesipEs the misery wherein all the felicity of 
this world is to determine, there are other considera- 
tions of the end of our life to be considered; by 
which we may perceive, how vain and contemptible 
are all the goods of it. We will principally speak 
of three. 

1. That death is most certain, and no ways to be 
avoided. 

2. That the time is most uncertain; because we 
know neither when or how it will happen. 

3. That itis but only one, and but once to be ex- 
perienced; so that we cannot, by a second death, 
correct the errors of the first. 

Concerning the certainty of death, it imports us 
much to persuade ourselves of it; for, as it is in- 
fallible that the other life shall be without end, so 
it is as certain that this shall have it. God hath 
not made a law more inviolable than that of death ; 
thou art to die, assure thyself of that; an irre- 
vocable law is this; and, without remedy, thou 
must die. I pray, tell me, where is Adam now? 
where is Cain? where is long-lived Methuselah ? 
where is Noah? where is Shem? where is Abra- 
ham? where is Jacob? They are dead and gone, 
their time is past; we may say of them, “ Vixerunt, 
fuerunt Troes;”’ once they were, now they are not: 
and be assured, that “ mortuus est” shall be every 
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man’s epitaph; for “ we must needs die, and are 
as water spilt upon the ground.” 8 

The time will come, when those eyes, with which 
thou readest this, shall be burst, and lose their 
sight; those hands which thou now employest, be 
without sense or motion; this mouth, which now 
discourses, shall be mute, without breath or spirit ; 
and this flesh, which thou now pamperest, shall be 
consumed and eaten by worms and vermin: the 
time will come, when thou shalt be covered with 
earth, thy body stink and rot; the time will come, 
when thou shalt be forgotten as if thou never hadst 
been, and those that pass, shall walk over thee, 
without remembering that such a man was born. 
Consider this, and persuade thyself, that thou must 
die as well as others; that which hath happened to 
so many, must happen also to thee; think upon this 
seriously, and reflect with thyself soberly, how thou 
shalt look when thou art dead; and this considera- 
tion will give thee a great knowledge what thy life 
is, and make thee despise the pleasures of it. 

If death were only contingent, and not certain, 
yet because it might happen, it ought to make us 
very careful and solicitous. If God should say, that 
only one of all those in the world should die, but 
did not declare who that one were, yet all would 
fear: why, then, dost thou not now fear, when all 
men must infallibly die, and perhaps thou the first ? 

Now is the bow drawn; now the arrow let loose, 
and already in the way to hit thee; why dost thou 
strive to shun it, and dost not rather humble and 
prepare thyself to receive it? If one should tell thee, 
that a whole tire of artillery were immediately to be 
discharged at thee, and no way left to avoid the 
strokes; how wouldst thou be amazed! but if thou 
perceivedst that fire were already given, the very 
noise perhaps would kill thee; know then, that the 
artillery of death with much more fury is already 
shot, and there is no quarter of an hour, wherein it 
flies not more than ten millions of leagues to over- 
take thee, and yet from whence it parted, and where 
it now is, thou knowest not; wert thou certain it 
were far off, yet it runs with so precipitate a course, 
that it will not fail in a short time to reach thee. 
Therefore, thou being ignorant at what distance it 
is, thou oughtest every moment to expect it, since 
every moment it may be with thee. 

Let every man therefore say within himself: It 
is I who am to die, and resolve into dust; I have 
nothing to do with this world; the other was made 
for me, and I am only to care for that; in this I 
am only a passenger, and am therefore to look upon 
the eternal, whither I am going, and am there to 
make my abode for ever; certain it is, that death 
will come and hurry me along with him; all the 
business therefore I have now, is to dispose myself 
for so hard an encounter; and since it is not in the 
power of man to free me from it, I will only serve 
the Lord, who is able to save me in so certain and 
imminent a danger. 

2. As it is most certain that we are to die, so it 
is most uncertain when or in what manner we shall 
die : who knows whether he is to die in his old age, 
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or in his youth; if by sickness, or struck by a 
thunderbolt ; if a year hence, or to-day ὃ The doors 
of death are ever open; and the enemy continually 
lies in ambush, and, when we least think of him, 
will assault us. 

He who suspected that thieves were to enter his 
house, would wake all night, because they should 
find him at no hour unprovided; it being, then, not 
a suspicion, but an apparent certainty, that death 
will come, and we know not when, why do we not 
always watch ? We are in a continual danger, and 
therefore ought to be continually prepared; it is 
good ever to have our accounts made with God, since 
we know not but he may call us in such haste as 
we shall have no time to perfect them; it is good 
to play a sure game, and be ever in the grace of 
God. 

Who would not tremble to hang over some vast 
precipice, wherein if he fell, he were certain to be 
dashed into a thousand pieces, and that by so weak 
a supporter as a thread? This, or, in truth, much 
greater, is the danger of him, who is in mortal sin, 
who hangs over hell by the thread of life, a twist so 
delicate, that not a knife, but the wind, and the 
least fit of sickness, breaks it: wonderful is the 
danger where he stands, who continues but one 
minute in mortal sin. Death hath time enough to 
shoot his arrow, in the speaking of a word; the 
twinkling of an eye suffices: who can be pleased 
whilst he stands naked and disarmed in the midst 
of his enemies? Amongst as many enemies is man 
as there are ways to death, which are innumerable ; 
it is not then safe for man to be disarmed and 
naked of the grace of God, in the midst of so many 
adversaries and dangers of death, which hourly 
threaten him. What person, being led to execu- 
tion, would entertain himself by the way with vain 
conceits? We are condemned persons, who are 
going to execution, though by different ways, which 
we ourselves know not, some the straight way, and 
some by by-paths, but are all sure to meet in death; 
we ought therefore still to be prepared, and free 
from the distracting pleasures of this life, for fear 
we fall suddenly; this danger of sudden death is 
sufficient to make us distaste all the delights of the 
earth. 

Death is therefore uncertain, that thou shouldst 
be ever certain to despise this life, and dispose thy- 
self for the other; thou art every hour in danger of 
death, to the end, that thou shouldst be every hour 
prepared to have life; what is death but the way 
unto eternity? A great journey thou hast to make ; 
wherefore dost thou not provide in time? and the 
rather, because thou knowest not how soon thou 
mayest be forced to depart. Who is there, who 
does not desire to have served God faithfully two 
years, before death should take him ? If, then, thou 
art not sure of one, why dost thou not begin? Trust 
not in thy health or youth, for death steals treacher- 
ously upon us, when we least look for it; promise 
not thyself to-morrow, for thou knowest not whether 
death will come to- night. 

Since, then, thou knowest not when ted art to 
die, think thou must die to-day ; and be ever pre- 
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pared for that which may ever happen; trust in 
the mercies of God, and implore them incessantly ; 
but presume not to defer thy conversion for a mo- 
ment; for who knows whether thou shalt ever from 
henceforward have time to call upon him? and 
having called upon him, whether thou shalt be 
heard? To what purpose defer we that until to- 
morrow, which imports so much to be done to-day, 
and perhaps will not be to-morrow, if not to-day ? It 
was a very good answer that Messodamus gave 
one, inviting him to a feast the next day: “ My 
friend,” saith he, “ why dost thou invite me against 
to-morrow? I durst not, for these many years, 
secure myself that I should live one day; for I have 
expected death every hour.” No man is sufficiently 
armed against death, unless he be always prepared 
to entertain it. 

3. To this uncertainty of death is to be added 
that of being only one, and only once to be tried; so 
as the error of dying ill cannot be amended by 
dying well another time. God gave unto man his 
senses and other parts of his body double; he gave 
him two eyes, that, if one failed, he might serve 
himself of the other; he gave him two hands, that, 
if one were lost, yet he might not wholly be dis- 
abled; but of deaths he gave but one; and, if that 
one miscarry, all is ruined. A terrible case, that 
the thing which most imports us, which is to die, 
hath neither trial, experience, nor remedy; it is but 
only once to be acted, and that in an instant, and 
upon that instant all eternity depends, in which if 
we fail, the error is never to be amended. 

If an ignorant peasant, who had never drawn a 
bow, should be commanded to shoot at a mark far 
distant, upon condition that, if he hit it, he should 
be highly rewarded with many rich gifts ; but if he 
missed it, and that at the first shoot, he should be 
burnt alive ; in what straits would this poor man find 
himself! how perplexed that he should be forced 
upon a thing of that difficulty wherein he had no 
skill, and that the failing should cost him so dear as 
his life; but especially that it was to be only once 
assayed, without possibility of repairing the first 
fault by a second trial! This is our case: I know 
not how we are so pleasant; we have never died, 
we have no experience or skill in a thing of so great 
difficulty ; we are only once to die, and in that all 
is at stake; either eternity of torments in hell, or of 
happiness in heaven: how live we then so careless 
of dying well, since for it we were born, and are 
but once to try it? This action is the most impor- 
tant of all our life; upon it depends eternity ; and, 
if missed, without repair or amendment. These 
human actions which may be repeated, if one miss, 
the other may hit; and that which is lost in one 
way, may be regained in another. If a rich mer- 
chant had this year a ship sunk in the ocean, 
another may arrive laden with such riches as may 
recompense the loss of the former; but if we once 
fail in death, the loss is never to be repaired. 

That which is but only one, is worthy of more 
care and esteem, because the loss of it is irrepa- 
rable; let us then value the time of this life, since 
there is no other given wherein to gain eternity. 
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A certain soldier being called in question by 
Lamachus, a centurion, for some misdemeanour or 
other committed in the camp, earnestly desired 
pardon for that once, and promised never to offend 
in the like again. But the centurion made him 
this answer: “In bello, bone vir, non licebit bis 
peccare; O sir! know you thus much, there is no 
offending in war twice.” But in death, alas! there 
is no offending once; there is no hope of pardon; 
once dead, and always dead; he that dies once ill, 
is damned for ever; there is no returning again to 
rise, to amend what is done amiss; as death leaves 
a man, so judgment finds him; and as judgment 
leaves him, so eternity findeth him. 

If a man were obliged to leap some great and 
desperate leap, upon condition, that, if he performed 
it well, he should be made master of a wealthy 
kingdom; but if ill, he should be chained to an 
oar, and made a perpetual gailey-slave; without 
doubt this man would use much diligence in pre- 
paring himself for so hazardous an undertaking, and 
would often practise before an action of so great 
consequence, from which he expected so different 
fortunes. How far more different are those, which 
we expect from so great a leap as is from life to 
death; since the kingdoms of the earth, compared 
with that of heaven, are trash, rubbish; and the 
tugging at an oar, in the galleys, compared with 
hell, a glory. When the leap is great and danger- 
ous, he who is to leap it, uses to fetch his career 
backwards, that he may leap further, and with 
greater force: we, therefore, knowing the danger 
of the leap from life to death, that we may perform 
it better, ought to fetch our career far back, even 
from the beginning of our short life; and from our 
first use of reason, from which we shall know, that 
the life we live is mortal, that at the end of it we have 
a great debt to pay, and that we are to discharge 
both use and principle, when we least think of it. 

It was the saying of Iphicrates, That it is a 
shame for an emperor at any time to say with the 
fool, ‘“ Non putdram, I did not think it;” but it is 
a greater shame for a christian man to say, “ Non 
putdram,” I did not think there had been such a 
difference between a godly and wicked life; I did 
not think eternity was to follow after this life; I did 
not think I should have died so suddenly. 

Let us therefore husband time in which we may 
gain eternity, which being once lost, we shall lose 
both the time of this life and the eternity of the 
other. How many millions are now in hell, who, 
whilst they were in this world, despised time, and 
would now be content to suffer, thousands of years, 
all the torments of the damned, for the redemption 
of one instant, in which they might, by repentance, 
recover the eternal life of glory, which is now lost 
without remedy! And yet thou castest away not 
only instants, but hours, days, and years! Consider 
what a damned person would give for some part of 
that time which thou losest; and take heed that 
thou hereafter, when there shall be no repair of 
that time, which thou now so vainly mispendest, be 
not thyself in the same grief and bitterness. 
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We are now upon the stage, therefore we may act 
on our part; we have to deal with potent enemies, 
therefore we must be always prepared to fight; we 
are still in our race, therefore we must hold out to 
the last: let us then so act our parts, that the angels 
may rejoice to be spectators; let us so fight, that 
we may win the crown; let us so run, that we may 
obtain. 

Consider how by time thou mayest gain eternity : 
look not then upon the loss of it, as upon the loss of 
time, but of eternity; endeavour then, whilst it 
lasts, to get a good bargain; for this life once past, 
there is no more occasion for traffic; the time ap- 
pointed for storing up is but short; but the gain and 
profit is eternal: therefore leave the cares of this 
world, and elevate your whole heart and affections 
unto heaven, and there place your thoughts, which 
are to be upright and settled, in God Almighty. 

I know, O Lord, I am here but as a sojourner in 
a strange land, and not as a citizen in my own 
country. I am here but a tenant at will, and must 
shortly depart; for here I have no continuing city ; 
but I must seek one to come, eternal in the heavens; 
where I shall bear a part in the heavenly quire with 
angels, evermore praising thy holy name; where I 
shall behold light incomprehensible; where I shall 
be in no fear of death. Farewell, then, all the 
world, and all the things in it; “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done;” and welcome to me, thou 
art welcome eternally, O Beloved, eternally thou art 
welcome; now I am blessed, O Lord, for I shall 
dwell in thy house, and shall still be praising thee.¢ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of that Moment wherein we are to die, and Life 
to end. 


WE ought seriously to consider all which is to 
pass in that moment of death, for which the time of 
this life was only bestowed upon us; and upon 
which depends the eternity of the other. O most 
dreadful point, which art the end of time, and be- 
ginning of eternity! O most fearful instant, which 
shuttest up the prefixed term of this life, and de- 
terminest the business of our salvation; how many 
things are to pass in thee! In the same instant 
life is to finish, all our works: to be examined; and 
that sentence given, which is to be executed for all 
eternity. O last moment of life! O first of eternity ! 
how terrible is the thought of thee, since in thee 
not only life is to be lost, but to be accounted for, 
and we then to enter into a region which we know 
not; in that moment I shall cease to live, in that 
moment I shall behold my Judge, who shall lay all 
my sins open before me, with all their weight, num- 
ber, and enormity. In it 1 shall receive a strict 
charge of all the Divine benefits bestowed upon 
me; and in it a judgment shall pass upon me, 
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either for my salvation or damnation eternal! How 
wonderful is it, that for so many matters, and of so 
great importance, there is no more time allotted 
than the space of an instant; no place left for re- 
ply, intercession of friends, or appeal! O fearful 
moment, upon which so much depends! Admirable 
is the high wisdom of God, which hath placed a 
point in the midst betwixt time and eternity, unto 
which all the time of this life is to relate, and upon 
which the whole eternity of the other is to depend! 
O moment, which art neither time nor eternity, but 
art the horizon of both, and dividest things temporal 
from eternal! O narrow moment! O most dilated 
point! wherein so many things are to be concluded, 
and so strict an account is to be given, and where 
so rigorous a sentence is to be pronounced, is ever 
to stand inforce! A strange case, that a business of 
eternity is to be resolved in a moment, and no place 
allowed for the intercession of friends, or our own 
diligence ! 

It will be then in vain to make any addresses or 
application; there is none will intercede for thee, 
nor can give thee absolution; the rigour of the 
Judge in that instant wherein thou expirest will 
allow no further mercy: St. John says, that heaven 
and earth shall fly from the presence of the Judge:* 
whither wilt thou go, to what place canst thou re- 
pair, being the person against whom the process is 
commenced? It is therefore said, that heaven and 
earth shall fly, because neither the saints of heaven 
shall there favour thee, nor the powers of earth 
assist thee; there shall be place for nothing that 
may help thee: what, then, would a sinner give for 
leave to offer up one poor prayer to God, when it is 
too late! That which would now serve thy turn, 
and thou despisest, thou wouldst then have done, 
and canst not. Provide thyself, therefore, in time, 
whilst it may avail thee, and defer it not until that 
instant, wherein nothing can do thee good. Now 
thou mayest help thyself, now thou mayest find 
favour: expect not that moment wherein thy own 
endeavours will be useless, and there will be none to 
help or assist thee. 

O what a lamentable thing will it be for a sinner, 
to see himself not only abandoned by men, but also 
by angels, and even by God himself; and to be de- 
livered over into the power of the infernal dragon, 
without all hopes of escaping from him, who will 
seize upon his soul, and carry it to the abyss of hell, 
there to be tormented for ever! 

How can men be careless, seeing so important a 
business, as is the salvation of their souls, depends 
upon an instant, wherein no new diligence nor pre- 
paration will avail them? Since, then, we know 
not when that moment will be, let us not be any 
moment unprovided; this is a business not to be 
one point of time neglected, since that point may 
be our damnation. What will a hundred years, 
spent with great austerity in the service of God, 
profit us, if, in the end of all those years, we shall 
commit some grievous sin, and death shall seize 
upon us before repentance ? 

Let no man secure himself in his past virtues, 
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but continue them unto the end; since, if he die 
not in grace, all is lost; and if he doth, what mat- 
ters it to have lived a thousand years in the greatest 
troubles and afflictions this world could lay upon 
him? O moment, in which the just shall forget all 
his labours, and shall rest assured of all his virtues! 
O moment! which art certain to be, uncertain when 
to be, and most certain never to be again! I will 
therefore now fix thee in my memory, that I may 
not hereafter meet thee in my eternal ruin and 
perdition. 

There are three things which would make a 
sinner tremble: The first, when his soul is to be 
plucked out of his body; the second, when it is to 
appear before God to receive judgment; and the 
third, when sentence is to be pronounced. How 
terrible, then, is this moment, wherein all these 
three things so terrible are to pass! Let a christian 
often, whilst he lives, place himself in that instant, 
from whence let him behold, on one part, the time 
of his life which he is to live; and, on the other, 
the eternity whereunto he enters; and let him con- 
sider what remains unto him of that, and what he 
hopes for in this; in that instant a thousand years 
of life shall appear unto the sinner-no more than 
one hour; and one hour of torments shall appear a 
thousand years. Behold thy life from this watch- 
tower, from this horizon, and measure it with the 
eternal, and thou shalt find it of no extension. 

O dreadful moment, which cuts off the thread of 
time, and begins the web of eternity! 1 will there- 
fore provide for this moment, that I may not lose 
eternity; this is that precious pearl, for which I 
will give all that I have or am; it shall ever be in 
my memory, I shall ever be solicitous of it, since it 
may every day come upon me. 

For eternity depends upon death, death upon life, 
and life upon a thread, which may either be broken 
or cut; and that even when I most hope, and most 
endeavour to prolong it. My life is never secure; - 
I will therefore ever fear that instant, which gives 
an end to time, and beginning to eternity. 


THE PRAYER. 


Benediction and praise be to him who is seated 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb, who hath re- 
deemed us in his blood, and hath placed us in his 
eternal kingdom. Amen. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The End of Temporal Life is terrible. 


Dratu, because it is the end of life, is, by the 
philosopher, said to be the terrible of all things 
terrible: what would he have said, if he had known 
it to be the beginning of eternity, and the gate 
through which we enter into that vast abyss, no man 
knowing upon what side he shall fall into that pro- 
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found and bottomless depth! If death be terrible 
for ending the business of life, what is it for usher- 
ing in the instant, wherein we are to give an account 
of life before that terrible and most just Judge, who, 
therefore, died that we might use it well! 

It is not the most terrible part of death to leave 
the life of this world, but to give an account of it 
unto the Creator of the world; especially in such a 
time wherein he isto use no mercy: this is a thing 
so terrible, that it made holy Job to tremble, not- 
withstanding he had so good an account to make ; 
who was so just, that God himself gloried in having 
such a servant. 

Death is terrible for many weighty reasons ; 
whereof, not the least is the sight of the offended 
Judge, who is not only judge but party, and a most 
irrefragable witness ; in whose visage shall then 
appear such a severity against the wicked, that it is 
better to suffer all manner of torments, than to behold 
the face of his angry Judge. 

How will it then amaze us, when we shall behold 
Jesus Christ himself alive, not a dead image; not 
in the humility of the cross, but upon a throne of 
majesty and seat of justice; not in a time of mercy, 
but in the hour of vengeance; not naked, with 
pierced hands, but armed against sinners with the 
sword of justice ; when he shall come to judge and 
revenge the injuries which they have done him! 
God is as righteous in his justice as in his mercy ; 
and as he hath allotted a time for mercy, so he will 
for justice. 

As in this life the rigour of his justice is, as it 
were, repressed and suspended; so in that point of 
death, when the sinner shall receive judgment, it 
shall be let loose, and overwhelm him. A great 
and rapid river, which should, for thirty or forty 
years together, have its current violently stopped ; 
what a mass of waters would it collect in so long a 
space! and if it should then be let loose, with what 
fury would it overrun and bear down all before it! 
and what resistance could withstand it? Since, then, 
the Divine justice, which the prophet Daniel com- 
pares not to an ordinary river, but to a river of fire,® 
for the greatness and fury of the rigour, shall be 
repressed for thirty or forty years during the life of 
man, what an infinity of wrath will it amass 
together ! and with what fury will it burst out upon 
the miserable sinner, in the face of the offended 
Judge! And, therefore, the prophet Daniel saith, 
Thata river of fire issued from his countenance, and 
that his throne was of flames, and the wheels of it 
burning fire, because all shall then be fire, rigour, 
and justice; he sets forth unto us his tribunal- 
throne with wheels, to signify thereby the force and 
violence of his omnipotency, in executing the 
severity of his justice ; all which shall appear in 
that moment, when sinners shall be brought into 
judgment, when the Lord shall speak unto them in 
his wrath, and confound them in his fury. 

O man! which hast now time, consider in what 
condition thou shalt see thyself in that instant ; 
then neither the blood of Christ, shed for thee, nor 
the Son of God crucified, nor the intercession or 
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prayers of the blessed saints, nor the Divine mercy 
itself, shall avail thee ; but thou shalt only behold 
an incensed and revenging God, whose mercies shall 
then only serve to augment his justice: thou shalt 
perceive that none will take thy part, but all will be 
against thee; thou art to expect no patron, no pro- 
tector, but thy virtuous actions ; only they shall ac- 
company thee ; when all shall leave thee, they only 
shall not forsake thee: the rich man shall not then 
have multitudes of servants to set forth his greatness, 
nor well-feed lawyers to defend his process; only 
his good works shall bestead him, and they only 
shall defend him. 

There, when their treasures, which have been 
heaped up in this world, and guarded with so much 
care, shall fail their masters, their alms bestowed on 
the poor shall not fail them; there, when their 
children, kindred, friends, and servants, shall all fail 
them, the strangers which they have lodged, the sick 
which they have visited, and the needy which they 
have succoured, shall not fail them: let us, therefore, 
provide for that day, and take care that our works 
be good ones. 

It is to be admired how many dare do ill in the 
presence of that Judge, with whom nothing can 
prevail but doing well; and the wonder is much 
the greater, that we dare, with our evil works, 
offend him who is to judge them. The thief is not 
so impudent as to rob his neighbour, if the magistrate 
looks on; but would be held a fool, if he should rob 
or offend the magistrate himself, in his own house. 
How dares, then, this poor thing, man, injure the 
very person of his most upright and just Judge, 
(before whom it is most certain he shall appear,) to 
his face, in hisown house; in so high a manner as to 
prefer the devil, his and our greatest enemy, before 
him? Every one who sins, makes, as it were, a 
judgment, and passes a sentence in favour of Satan 
against Jesus Christ; of this unjust judgment of 
man, the Son of God, who is most unjustly sentenced 
by asinner, will, at the last day, take a most strict 
and severe account; let him expect, from his own 
injustice, how great is to be the Divine justice 
against him. 

Let him take heed how he works, since all his 
actions are to be viewed and reviewed by his Re- 
deemer. An artist who knows his work was to ap- 
pear before some king, or to be examined by some 
great master in the same art, would strive to give it 
the greatest perfection of his skill: since, therefore, 
all our works are to appear before the King of 
heaven, and the chief Master of virtues, Jesus 
Christ, let us endeavour that they may be perfect 
and complete ; and the rather, because he is not to 
examine them for curiosity, but to pass upon us a 
sentence, either of condemnation, or eternal happi- 
ness. Let us, then, call to mind that we are to give 
an account unto God Almighty, and, therefore, let 
us take heed what we do; let us weep for what is 
amiss ; let us forsake our sins, and strive to do vir- 
tuous actions; let us look upon ourselves as guilty 
offenders, and let us stand in perpetual fear of the 
Judge ; still reprehending himself, and saying, Ah 
me! wretch that I am, how shall I appear before 
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the tribunal of God ? How shall I be able to give 
an account of all my actions ? If thou shalt always 
have these thoughts, thou mayest obtain salvation ; 
and be assured, he that seriously thinks upon death, 
will never have the boldness to sin. 

Another cause of the terribleness of death is, the 
innumerable multitude of our sins, and their mon- 
strous deformity, shall then be laid open: this is 
signified by the prophet Daniel, where he says, that 
the throne of the tribunal of God was of flaming fire ; 
whose nature is not only to burn, but to enlighten ; 
and, therefore, in that Divine judgment shall not 
only be executed the rigour of his justice, but the 
ugliness, likewise, of human nature shall be dis- 
covered; the Judge himself shall not only appear 
severe, but our sins shall all be discovered and laid 
open to us; and the sight of them shall make us 
tremble with fear and astonishment, especially when 
we shall perceive them to be manifest unto him, 
who is both judge and party. Our sins now seem 
unto us but light and trivial, and we see not half of 
them; but in our leaving of this life, we shall find 
them heavy and insupportable. 

How shall we remain amazed, when we shall see 
a number of our actions to be sins, which we never 
thought to be such! And which is more, we shall 
find that to be a fault, which we thought to be a 
laudable work; for many actions, which, in the eyes 
of men, seem virtuous, will then be found vices in 
the sight of God; then shall be brought to light 
the works which we have done, and those which 
we have left undone; the evil of that action which 
we have committed, and the good of that which we 
have omitted: neither is there account to be taken 
only of the evils which we do, but of the good also, 
which we do not well; all will be strictly searched, 
and narrowly looked into, and must pass by many 
eyes. 

The devil, as our accuser, shall frame the process 
of our whole life, and shall accuse us of all he 
knows; and if any thing shall escape his knowledge, 
it shall not, therefore, be concealed; for our own 
conscience shall cry out and accuse us of it; and 
lest our conscience might flatter us, or be ignorant 
of some faults, our guardian-angel shall then be 
fiscal and accuser, calling for Divine justice against 
us, and shall discover what our own souls are igno- 
rant of. And if the devil, our conscience, and 
guardian-angel, shall fail in any thing, as not know- 
ing all, the Judge himself, who is both party and 
witness, and whose Divine knowledge penetrates 
into the bottom of our wills, shall there declare 
many things for vices, which were here esteemed 
for virtues. O strange way of judgment, where 
none denies, and all accuse, even the offender ac- 
cuses himself; and where all are witnesses, even 
the judge and party! O dreadful judgment, where 
there is no advocate, and four accusers, the devil, 
thy conscience, thy guardian-angel, and thy very 
Judge, who will accuse thee of many things, which 
thou thoughtest to have alleged for thy defence: 
then all shall be laid open, and confusion shall cover 
the sinner with the multitude of his offences. How 
shall he blush to see himself in the presence of 
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the King of heaven, in so foul and squalid gar- 
ments ! 

If a man, when he is to speak with some great 
prince, desire to be decently and well clad, how will 
he be out of countenance to appear before him 
dirty, and half naked! How shall then a sinner be 
ashamed to see himself before the Lord of all, 
naked of good works, bedirtied and defiled with 
abominable and horrid crimes! 

Besides the multitude of sins whereof the whole 
life shall be full, the heinousness of them shall be 
also laid open before him, and he shall tremble at 
the sight of that, which he now thinks but a trivial 
fault; for then he shall clearly see the ugliness of 
sin, the dissonancy of it unto reason, the deformity 
it causes in the soul, the injury it doth to the Lord 
of the world, his ingratitude to Christ his Redeemer, 
the prejudice it brings unto himself; hell, into 
which he falls, and eternal glory, which he loses ; 
the least of these were sufficient to cover his heart 
with sadness and grief; but all together, what 
amazement and confusion will they cause, especially 
when he shall perceive that sins produce an ugli- 
ness in the soul, beyond all the corporal deformities 
which can be imagined. Let us, therefore, avoid 
them now, for all are to come to light, and we must 
account for all, even to the last farthing: neither is 
this account to be made in gross only, for the greatest 
and most apparent sins, but even for the least and 
smallest: in human tribunals, the judge takes no 
notice of small matters, but in the courts of Divine 
Judicature nothing passes; the least things are as 
diligently looked into as the greater. There is 
also, in the end of life, another cause of much ter- 
ror unto sinners, which is the lively knowledge 
which they shall have of the Divine benefits re- 
ceived, and the charge which shall be laid against 
them for their great ingratitude and abuse of 
them: in that instant, sinners are not only to stand 
in fear of their own bad works, but of the grace and 
benefits of God Almighty conferred upon them. 

Another confusion shall cover them, when they 
shall see what God hath done to oblige and assist 
them toward their salvation; and what they, to the 
contrary, have done, to draw upon them their own 
damnation: they shall tremble to see what God did 
for their good, and that he did so much as he could 
do no more, all which hath been misemployed and 
abused by themselves. 

We will consider every one of these benefits by 
themselves. The first which occurs is, that of the 
creation : and what could God do more, since in this 
one benefit of thy creation, he gave thee all what 
thou art, both in soul and body? If, wanting an 
arm, thou wouldst esteem thyself much obliged, 
and be very thankful unto him who should bestow 
one upon thee, which were sound, strong, and use- 
ful; why art thou not so to God, who hath given 
thee arms, heart, soul, body, and all ? 

Consider what thou wert, before he gave thee a 
being ; nothing: and now thou enjoyest, not only a 
being, but the best being of the elemental world : 
betwixt being and not being, there is an infinite 
distance; see, then, what thou owest unto thy Creator ; 
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and thou shalt find thy debt to be no less than in- 
finite, since he hath not only given thee a being, 
but a noble being, and that not by necessity, but out 
of an infinite love, and by election; making choice 
of thee amongst an infinity of men possible, whom 
he might have created. If lots were to be cast 
among a hundred persons for some honourable 
charge, how fortunate would he be esteemed, who 
should draw the lot from so many competitors ! 
Behold, then, thy own happiness, who, from an ab- 
solute nothing, hath lighted upon a being amongst 
an infinity of creatures possible; and whence pro- 
ceeds this singular favour, but from God? who, out 
of those numberless millions, hath picked out thee, 
he having many others, who, if he had created 
them, would have served him better than thyself: 
besides this, he not only created thee by election, 
and gave thee a noble being; but supernatural hap- 
piness being no way due unto thy nature, he created 
thee for it, and gave thee for thy end the most high 
and eminent that could be imagined, to wit, the 
eternal possession of thy Creator. 

It being, then, so great a benefit to have created 
thee, it is yet a greater to have preserved and suf- 
fered thee until this instant, without casting thee 
into a thousand hells for thy sins and offences. 
From how many, for one only fault committed, hath 
he withdrawn his preservation, and suffered them 
to die in that sin for which they are now in hell! 
and some of them, if they had been pardoned, would 
have proved more grateful than thou! Behold 
how many angels, for their first offence, he threw 
headlong down from heaven, and expected them no 
longer, and yet still expects thee. 

Consider thou owest him for preserving thee, as 
much as for creating thee; preservation being a 
continued creation; and more for preserving thee, 
although his enemy. In thy creation, although 
thou didst not deserve a being, yet thou demerited 
it not; but in thy preservation thou hast deserved 
the contrary, which is, to be forsaken and aban- 
doned. 

Consider the benefit thou receivest by the incar- 
nation of the Son of God; by which thou art de- 
livered from sin and hell, at such a time, when thy 
miserable condition was desperate of all other 
remedy ; and he hath exalted thee to his grace, and 
the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven; and this 
he did with such singular love, even to the annihi- 
lating, as it were, himself, that he might exalt thee, 
taking upon himself thy nature, that he might only 
confer an honour upon thee, which he would not to 
the angels. All is great, all is transcendent in this 
unspeakable goodness; see what God could do more 
for thee, and see that thou mayest do much more 
for him, and dost not. 

Consider the benefit of our redemption by the 
death and passion of Christ: what could the Son of 
God do more for thee, than die and shed his blood 
for thee, and that not with an ordinary death, but so 
ignominious, as it seems he could not suffer more ? 
Set before thy eyes Christ crucified upon mount 
Calvary; if a man more infamous be imaginable ; 
executed publicly between two thieves, as a traitor 
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and an heretic, broaching false doctrine, and making 
himself king, as a traitor unto Cesar. 

Two crimes so infamous, as they not only defame 
the person who conimits them, but stain and infect 
his stock and lineage. Behold in what poverty he 
died, if greater can be thought on; to the end thou 
mayest see, if it were possible he should do more 
for thee than what he did. Whilst he lived, he 
had not whereon to repose his head; neither found 
he one drop of water, to refresh his sacred lips; 
even the earth refused him, wanting whereon to rest 
his feet. Behold with what grief and pains he ex- 
pired; since, from head to foot, he was but one 
continued wound; his feet and hands were pierced 
with nails, and his head with thorns. 

Who would not be amazed at the goodness and 
piety of a great emperor, who, having a desire to 
pardon a notorious traitor, should, rather than abate 
one jot of his justice, take upon him the habit and 
shape of that traitor, and suffer publicly in the 
market-place, that the offender might be spared? 
Thus did God, taking upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and dying upon the cross, to free condemned 
man from eternal death. 

Consider, then, how dreadful it shall be unto a 
sinner, when he shall receive a charge, not only of 
his own being, and his own life, but also of the 
being and life of God; of the incarnation, passion, 
life, and death, of Christ our Redeemer, who hath 
so often given himself in the sacrament of his body 
and blood. 

The murderer, who stands charged with the life 
of a man, although it be of some wicked person, 
yet fears to be apprehended and brought to judg- 
ment. How is it, then, that he, who is charged 
with the life of God, tremble not? O how fearful 
a thing is it, when a vile creature shall enter into 
judgment with his Creator; and shall be demanded 
an account of the blood of Christ, whose value is 
infinite! What account can he give of such a bene- 
fit, and of all the rest which he hath received, even 
from the greatest unto the least? 

When Christ shall say unto him: “ I, when thou 
hadst no being, gave thee one; inspired thee with 
a soul, and placed thee above all things that are 
upon the earth. I, for thee, created heaven, air, 
sea, earth, and all things; and yet am dishonoured 
by thee, and held most vile and base; and yet, for 
all this, have not ceased to do thee good, and be- 
stowed upon thee innumerable benefits; for thy 
sake, being God, I was content to make myself a 
servant; was buffeted, spit upon, and condemned to 
a punishment of slaves; and to redeem thee from 
death, suffered the death of the cross. Itis heaven 
I intended for thee, and from thence sent thee the 
Holy Ghost. I invited thee unto the kingdom of 
heaven; offered myself to be thy head, thy spouse, 
thy food, thy drink, thy shepherd; I chose thee for 
the heir of heaven, and drew thee out of darkness 
into light.” 

To such excess of love, what have we to answer, 
but to stand astonished and confounded, that we 
have been so ungrateful, and given occasion to the 
devil, of one of the greatest scorns and injuries 
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which could be put upon our Redeemer ? when he 
shall say unto him, “ Thou createdst man; for him 
wast born in poverty, lived in labour, and died in 
pain and torment; I have done nothing for him but 
sought to damn him into a thousand hells; and yet, 
for all this, it is I whom he strives to please, and 
not thee. Thou dost prepare for him a crown of 
eternal glory, [ desire to torment him in hell; and 
yet he had rather serve me without interest, than 
thee for thy promise of so greata reward. I should 
have been ashamed to have created and redeemed 
a wretch, so ungrateful unto him, from whom he 
hath received so great benefits. But, since he loves 
me better than thee, let him be mine, unto whom 
he hath so often given up himself.” 

We are not only to give an account of these 
general benefits, but of those which are more par- 
ticular: of the good examples which we have seen, 
of the instructions we have heard, of the inspiration 
which hath been sent us. Let us tremble, that we 
are so careless of that, for which all the care in the 
world is not sufficient. Now is the time of benefit- 
ing ourselves: if we shall now despise it, in what 
case shall we be? Let us not mispend the time of 
this life, since so severe an account will be demand- 
ed of all the benefits which we have received. Let 
us take heed what use we make of this temporal 
life; let us not lose it, since we are to answer for 
every part of it. This time is bestowed upon us, 
wherein to gain heaven; and a most strict account 
will be demanded of us, if we despise it. It is not 
ours for which we are to answer; we are not the 
lords of time; let us not, therefore, dispose of it for 
our own pleasure, but for the service of God, whose 
it is. 


THE PRAYER. 


O God, every way most perfect and good! which 
art so scrupulous in thy justice, and so indulgent 
in thy mercy; rigorous with thyself, that thou 
mightest be merciful unto us: O God, infinitely 
good, infinitely holy, infinitely just and perfect! 
we magnify thee, we praise thee, we glorify thee ; 
we give thanks unto thee, heavenly Father, for 
all the blessings thou hast bestowed upon us. 


CHAPTER X. 


The End of all Time. 


Arter we have finished the time of this life, the 
end of all time is to succeed, which is to give a 
period unto all which we leave behind us. Let 
man, therefore, know, that those things which he 
leaves behind, for his memory after death, are as 
vain as those he enjoyed in his life. Let him raise 
proud mausoleums ; let him erect statues of marble; 
let him build populous cities; let him leave a 
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numerous kindred; let him stamp his name in 
brass, and fix his memory with a thousand nails; 
all must have an end. His cities shall sink, his 
statues fall, his family perish, his memory be 
defaced: and all shall end, because all time must 
end. Not only our pleasures and delights are to 
end in death, but our memories, at the farthest, are 
to end with time: and since all are to conclude, all 
are to be despised as vain and perishing. 

If the death of a monarch or prince of some 
corner of the world, prognosticated by an eclipse or 
comet, cause a fear and amazement in the beholders ; 
what shall the death of the whole world, and with 
it all things temporal, and of time itself,* foretold by 
angels, with prodigious apparitions and dreadful 
noise, produce in us? Time shall end, and the 
world shall die; and that, if we may so say, a most 
horrible and disastrous death. How much the 
whole world, and the whole race of mankind, 
exceeds one particular person, by so much shall the 
universal end surpass in terror the particular end of 
this life. 

Let us look upon the strange manner of the end 
of the world, which, being so terrible, gives us to 
understand the vanity and deceit of all things in it. 
As it is usual in wars to skirmish, and to make in- 
roads before the day of battle; so before that dread- 
ful day, wherein the army of vengeance and of all 
punishments are to encounter with the army of sin, 
the Lord shall, from divers parts, send forth several 
calamities, as plagues, famine, earthquakes, wars, 
inundations, droughts; which shall be forerunners 
of that great day of battle; which shall, like light 
horsemen, scour the campania. And if those mise- 
ries do now so much afflict us, what shall they then 
do, when God shall add unto them his utmost force 
and power; when all creatures shall arm against 
sinners, and the zeal of the Divine justice shall be 
their captain-general ὃ Which the wise man declares 
in these words: “ His zeal shall take up arms, and 
shall arm the creatures, to revenge him of his ene- 
mies: he shall put on justice as a breastplate, and 
righteous judgment as a helmet; and he shall take 
equity as a buckler, and shall sharpen his wrath as a 
lance, and the circuit of the earth shall fight for 
him; thunderbolts shall be sent from the clouds, as 
a well-shooting bow, and shall not fail to hit the 
mark ; and hail shall be sent, full of stormy wrath; 
the waters of the sea shall threaten them, the rivers 
shall combat furiously ; a most stormy wind shall 
rise against them, and shall divide them as a whirl- 
wind.” > 

Very dreadful are these words, although they 
contain but the war, which three of the elements 
are to make against sinners. But not only fire, air, 
and water, but earth also, and heaven, shall fall 
upon them, and confound them; for all creatures 
shall express their fury in that day, and shall rise 
against man. And if the clouds shall discharge 
thnnderbolts and stones upon their heads, the 
heavens shall shoot no less balls than stars, which 
shall fall from thence. If hail, no bigger than 
little stones, falling but from the clouds, destroy 
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the fields, and sometimes kill the lesser sort of 
cattle; what shall pieces of stars do, falling from the 
firmament or upper region? 

As in man, who is called the lesser world, when 
he is to die, the humours, which are as the ele- 
ments, are troubled and out of order; his eyes, 
which are as the sun and moon, are darkened; his 
other senses, which are as the lesser stars, fall 
away; his reason, which is as the celestial virtues, 
is off the hinges: so in the death of the greater 
world, before it dissolves, and expire, the sun shall 
be turned into darkness, the moon into blood, the 
stars shall fall, and the whole world shall tremble 
with a horrid noise. If the sun, moon, and other 
celestial bodies, which are held incorruptible, shall 
suffer such changes, what shall be done with those 
frail and corruptible elements of earth, air, and 
water? If this inferior world doth depend upon the 
heavens, those celestial bodies being altered and 
broken in pieces, in what estate must the lower 
elements remain, when the virtues of heaven shall 
falter, and the wandering stars shall lose their way, 
and fail to observe their order ? 

How shall the air be troubled with violent and 
sudden whirlwinds, dark tempests, horrible thunders, 
and furious flashings of lightning! How shall the 
earth tremble with dreadful earthquakes, opening 
herself with a thousand mouths, and casting forth, as 
it were, whole volcanoes of fire and sulphur; and, 
not content to overthrow the loftiest towers, shall 
swallow up high mountains, and bury cities in her 
entrails ? How shall the sea then rage, mounting 
her proud waves above the clouds, as if they meant 
to overwhelm the whole earth? The roaring of 
the ocean shall astonish those who are far distant 
from the sea, and inhabit in the midst of the firm 
land. Therefore, it is said, that there shall be in 
the earth afflictions of nations, for the confusion of 
the noise of the sea. 

What shall men do in this general perturbation 
of nature? They shall remain amazed and pale as 
death. What comfort shall they have ? They shall 
stand gazing one upon another, and every one shall 
conceive a new fear, by beholding in his neighbour’s 
face the image of his own death. What fear and 
horror shall then possess them, when they shall 
hourly expect the success and dire effects portended 
by those monstrous prodigies! All commerce shall 
then cease ; the market-places shall be unpeopled, 
and the tribunals remain solitary and silent; none 
shall then be ambitious of honours, none shall seek 
after pastimes and new-invented pleasures; nor shall 
the covetous wretch then busy himself with the 
care of his treasures; none shall frequent the 
palaces of kings and princes, but, through fear, 
shall forget even to eat and drink; all their care 
shall be employed how to escape those deluges, 
earthquakes and lightning; seeking for places of 
security, which they shall not meet with. Who 
will remember the sumptuous buildings he hath 
reared, the beauty he hath once doted upon? 

If we shall forget what we ourselves most valued 
and gloried in, how shall we remember that of 
others 9 
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of the acts of the great Alexander ? of the learning 
of Aristotle ? of the wisdom of Solomon ? and of the 
endowments of the most renowned men of the world ? 
Their fame shall remain from thenceforward for ever 
buried, and shall die with the world for a whole 
eternity. 

The mariners, when in some furious tempest they 
are upon point of sinking, how are they amazed at 
the rage of the watery element! How grieved and 
afflicted with ruin, which threatens them! What 
prayers and vows do they send up to heaven! How 
disinterested are they of all worldly matters, since 
they fling their wealth and riches into the sea, for 
which they have run such hazard! In what con- 
dition shall be, then, the inhabitants of the earth; 
when not only the sea, with its raging, but heaven 
and earth, with a thousand prodigies, shall affright 
them? When the sun shall put on a robe of 
mourning, and amaze them with the horror of his 
darkness; when the moon shall look like blood, the 
stars fall, and the earth shall shake them with its 
unquiet trembling; when the whirlwinds shall throw 
them off their legs, and frequent and thick flashes 
of lightning dazzle their sight, and confound their 
understanding : what shall sinners then do, for 
whose sake all these fearful wonders shall happen ? 

Let us, by the particular changes which have 
happened, judge how dreadful the conjunction of so 
many and so great calamities, in the end of the 
world, all together will be. But all the alterations 
past of the elements were no more than skirmishes ; 
what shall then be the battle which they are to give 
unto sinners, when the heavens shall shoot their ar- 
rows, and give the alarm, with prodigious thunders,and 
shall declare their wrath with horrible apparitions ? 

In the last days, the sun shall hide his beams 
under a mourning garment; and the moon shall 
clothe herself with blood, to signify the wars, which 
all the creatures are to make with fire and blood, 
against those who have despised their Creator. 
When on one side, the earth shall rouse itself up 
against them, and shall shake them off her back, as 
unwilling to endure their burdens any longer; when 
the sea shall pursue and assault them within their 
own houses; and the air shall not permit them to 
be safe in the fields. Certainly, it shall then be no 
wonder, if they shall desire the mountains to cover 
them, and the hills to hide them within their caverns. 
What shall it be, then, when the Lord of all shall 
arm all the elements against man, and shall give 
the alarm to all creatures, to revenge him upon him, 
so ungrateful for his infinite benefits ? 

The creatures now groan, to see themselves abused 
by man, in contempt of his and their Creator; but 
they shall then shake off their yokes, and shall re- 
venge themselves of the grievances which they suffer 
under him, and the injuries he hath done unto the 
Creator of all: all the elements, all creatures, the 
whole world, shall be up in arms against man; the 
summer shall be changed into winter, and winter into 
the summer; no creature shall observe the prefixed 
law, with him who hath not observed the law of his 
Creator, that so they may revenge both God and 
themselves: but more terrible, then, is that which 
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follows, that, after so many calamities, the bottom- 
_ less pit, which is hell, shall burst open, and out of 
his profound throat belch forth so thick a smoke, 
as shall wholly darken the sun and air; from which 
smoke shall sally forth a multitude of deformed 
locusts, which, in great swarms, shall disperse them- 
selves over the face of the whole earth, and leaving 
the fields, herbs, and what is sown, fall upon such 
men as have been unfaithful unto God, and shall, 
for five months, torment them with greater rage than 
scorpions. © 

Some doctors understand those locusts according 
to the letter; that they shall be a certain kind of 
true locusts, but of a strange figure and fierceness ; 
others, that they shall be devils in hell, in the shape 
of locusts. And it is no marvel, that, in the de- 
struction of the world, devils shall appear in visible 
forms; since in the destruction of Babylon, they 
appeared in divers figures of beasts, as was prophe- 
sied by Isaiah. 

But how shall it then fare with sinners, when, 
after all, shall come that general fire, so often fore- 
told, which shall either fall from heaven, or ascend 
out of hell, or, (according to Albertus Magnus,) pro- 
ceed from both, and shall devour and consume all it 
meets with? Whither shall the miserable fly, when 
that river of flames, or, (to say better,) that inunda- 
tion and deluge of fire, shall so encompass them, as 
no place of surety shall be left; where nothing can 
avail but a holy life; when all besides shall perish, 
in that universal ruin of the whole world ? 

What lamentations were in Rome, when it burnt 
for seven days together! What shrieks were heard 
in Troy, when it was wholly consumed with flames ! 
What howling and astonishment in Pentapolis, when 
those cities were destroyed with fire from heaven ! 
What weeping was there in Jerusalem, when they 
beheld the house of God, the glory of their kingdom, 
the wonder of the world, involved in fire and smoke! 
Imagine what these people felt; they saw their 
houses and goods on fire, and no possibility of saving 
them; when the husband heard the shrieks and cries 
of his dying wife; the father, of his little children ; 
and, unawares, perceived himself so encompassed 
with flames, that he could neither relieve them, nor 
free himself. 

What then shall be the straits and exigencies of 
that general burning, when those who shall escape 
earthquakes, inundations of the sea, the fury of 
whirlwinds, and lightning from heaven, shall fall 
into that universal fire, that deluge of flames, which 
shall consume all,and make an end of men and their 
memories! Of those who lived before the flood, and 
were masters of the world for so long atime, except 
it be of some few, we know nothing. Those he- 
roical actions, which, certainly, some of them per- 
formed, and gained by them incomparable fame, lie 
buried in the waters; and there remains no more 
memory of those who did them, than if they had 
never been born: no more permanent shall be the 
fame of those, which now resounds in the ears of 
the whole world: Cyrus, Alexander, Hannibal, 
Scipio, Cesar Augustus, Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
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Euclid, and the rest ; no more world, no more fame ; 
this fire shall end all the smoke. 

And, indeed, the world may be said to be like a 
house full of smoke; which in such manner blinds 
the eyes, as it suffers not those within it to see 
things as they are; and so the world, with its 
deceits, so disguise the nature of human things, as 
we perceive not what they are; ambition and human 
honour (which the world so much dotes after) are 
no more than smoke, without substance, which so 
blinds our understandings, that we know not the 
truth of that we so much covet. It is no marvel, 
that so much smoke comes at last to end in flames. 

What shall it then profit the worldlings, to have 
rich vessels of gold and silver, curious embroideries, 
precious tapestries, pleasant gardens, sumptuous 
palaces, and all what the world now esteems, when 
they shall, with their own eyes, behold their costly 
palaces burnt, their rich and curious pieces of gold 
melted, and their flourishing and pleasant orchards 
consumed, without power to preserve them or them- 
selves ? All shall burn, and with it the world, and 
all the memory and fame of it shall die; and that 
which mortals thought to be immortal, shall then 
end and perish. 

No more shall Aristotle be cited in the schools, 
nor Ulpian alleged in the tribunals; no more shall 
Plato be read amongst the learned, nor Cicero imi- 
tated by the orators; no more shall Seneca be ad- 
mired by the understanding, nor Alexander extolled 
among captains; all fame shalJ then die, and all 
memory be forgotten. O vanity of men, whose 
memorials are as vain as themselves, which in few 
years perish, and that which lasts longest can 
endure no longer than the world! What became of 
that statue of massy gold, which Gorgias, the Leon- 
tine, placed in Delphos, to eternize his name; and 
that of Gabrion, in Rome; and that of Berosus, with 
the golden tongue, in Athens; and innumerable 
others, erected to great captains, in brass or hardest 
marble ? Certainly, many years since they are 
perished: if not, they shall perish in this great and 
general conflagration; only virtue no fire can burn. 

Three hundred and sixty statues were erected by 
the Athenians unto Demetrius Phalereus, for having 
governed their commonwealth ten years with great 
virtue and prudence: but of so little continuance 
were those trophies, that those very emblems, which 
were raised by gratitude, were soon after destroyed 
by envy; and he himself who saw his statues set up 
in so great a number, saw them also pulled down ; 
but he still retained this comfort, which christians 
may learn from him, that, beholding how they 
threw his images unto the ground, he could say, at 
last, “they cannot overthrow those virtues for which 
they were erected.” If they were true virtues, he 
said well: for those neither envy can demolish, nor 
human power destroy. 

And, which is more, the Divine power will not, 
in this general destruction of the world, consume 
them, but will preserve, in his eternal memory, as 
many as shall persevere in goodness, and die in his 
holy grace; for only charity, holiness, and christian 
virtues, shall not end when the world ends. 
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The rich man shall not be preserved by his 
wealth, nor the mighty by his power, nor the crafty 
by his wiles; only the just shall be freed by his 
virtues. None shall escape the terror of that day, 
by fast-sailing ships, or speed of horses; the sea 
itself shall burn, and the fire shall overtake the 
swiftest post; only holiness and charity shall defend 
the servants of God. 

How then shall I, miserable sinner, in this uni- 
versal conflagration, behave myself? What counsel 
shall I take in that extremity, when my own con- 
science shall be my accuser, and when 1 shall be- 
hold the world all on fire about me? Whither shall 
I flee for safety, when no place will afford it? Shall 
I climb unto the mountains? thither the flames will 
follow me. Shall I descend into the valleys? 
thither the fire will pursue me. Shall I shut up 
myself in some strong castle or tower? But there 
the wrath of God will assault me, and the fire will 
pass the fosses, consume the bulwarks, and make 
an end of them and me. What shall I, poor wretch, 
do? Let thy power, Ὁ Lord, triumph over my 
misery, and glorify thyself in my greatest extremi- 
ties; and thy will, O Lord, be done, if it be thy 
Divine pleasure, in my confusion. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Of the last Day of Time, and of the Judgment 
which is to pass upon ail Things in the World. 


WE must suppose, that the coming of Christ to 
judgment is to be with greater terror and majesty, 
than hath yet been manifested by any of the Divine 
Persons, either in himself, or any of his creatures. 
If an angel which represented God, and was only 
to promulgate the law, came with that terror and 
majesty unto mount Sinai, as made the Hebrew 
people, though purified and prepared for his coming, 
to quake and tremble; what shall the Lord of the 
law do, when he himself comes to take an account 
of the law, to revenge the breach of it? With what 
terror and majesty shall he appear unto sinners, and 
to such which are unprepared for his reception, who 
are then to be all present, and judged in that last 
day of time! For after those prodigious thunders, 
lightnings, earthquakes, and prodigies; after burn- 
ing in that deluge of fire the sinners of the world, 
the saints remaining still alive, that that article of 
our faith may be literally fulfilled, “ From thence 
he shall come to judge both the quick and the 
dead ;” the heavens shall open, and over the valleys 
of Jehosaphat, the Redeemer of the world, attended 
by all the angels of heaven, invisible forms of ad- 
mirable splendour, shall, with a Divine majesty, 
descend to judge it. 

Before the Judge shall be borne his standard, 
which Chrysostom and divers other doctors affirm, 
shall be the very cross on which he suffered. Then 
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shall the just meet (as the apostle says) their Re- 
deemer in the air; who at his issuing forth of the 
heavens, shall, with a voice that may be heard of 
all the world, pronounce this his commandment, 
“ Arise, ye dead, and come unto judgment ;” which 
shall be proclaimed by four angels, in the four 
quarters of the world, with such vehemence, that 
the sound shall pierce unto the infernal region; 
from whence the souls of the damned shall issue 
forth, and re-enter their bodies, which shall from 
thenceforward suffer the terrible torments of hell. 
The souls of the blessed filling their bodies with 
the four gifts of glory, shall make them more re- 
splendent than the sun, and with the gift of agility 
shall join themselves with those just, who remain 
alive in the air in their passible bodies; which being 
yet mortal, and therefore not able to endure these 
vehement affections of the heart, of joy, desire, 
reverence, love, and admiration of Christ, shall then 
die, and in that instant behold the Divine essence, 
after which their souls shall be again immediately 
united to their bodies, before they can be corrupted, 
or so much as fall unto the ground, and thencefor- 
ward continue glorious; for in the moment wherein 
they die, they shall be purified from those noxious 
humours and qualities wherewith our bodies are 
now infected. 

And therefore it Was convenient they should first 
die, that being so cleansed from all filth, they 
might, by the restitution of their blessed souls, 
receive gifts of glory. Who can express the joy of 
those happy souls, when they shall take possession 
of their new, glorious, and beautiful bodies, which 
were long since eaten by worms or wild beasts, some 
four, some five thousand years ago turned into dust 
and ashes? What thanks shall they give unto 
God, who, after so long a separation, hath restored 
them to their ancient companions? But the souls 
of the damned, how shall they rage and curse their 
own flesh, since, to please and pamper it, hath been 
the occasion of their torments and eternal unhap- 
piness! 

The reprobates being then in the valley of Jeho- 
saphat, and the predestinate in the air, the Judge 
shall appear above mount Olivet, unto whom the 
clouds shall serve as a chariot, and his most glorious 
body shall cast forth rays of such incomparable 
splendour, as the sun shall appear but as coal; for 
even the predestinate shall shine as the sun, but the 
light and brightness of Christ shall far exceed them, 
as the sun doth the least star; the which most ad- 
mirable sight shall be yet more glorious by those 
thousand millions of excellent and heavenly spirits 
which shall attend him, who, having formed them- 
selves aérial bodies of more or less splendour, ac- 
cording to their hierarchy and order, shall fill the 
whole space betwixt heaven and earth with unspeak- 
able beauty and variety. 

The Saviour of the world shall sit upon a throne 
of great majesty, his countenance shall be most mild 
and peaceable towards the good, and, though the 
same, most terrible unto the bad; out of his sacred 
wounds shall issue beams of light towards the just, 
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full of love and sweetness; but unto sinners full of 
fire and wrath, who shall weep bitterly for the evils 
which issue from them; so great shall be the ma- 
jesty of Christ, that the miserable damned, and the 
devils themselves, notwithstanding all the hate they 
bear him, shall yet prostrate themselves and adore 
him, and, to their greater confusion, acknowledge 
him for Lord and God;° and those who have most 
blasphemed him, shall then bow before him, ful- 
filling the promises of the eternal Father, that all 
things should be subject unto him, that he would 
make his enemies his footstool, and that all knees 
should bend before him: here also shall the sinners 
behold him in glory, whom they have despised for 
vain trifles of the earth. 

What an amazement will it be to see him King 
of'so great majesty, who suffered so much ignominy 
upon the cross, and even from those, whom he 
redeemed with his most precious blood! What will 
they then say, who in scorn crowned the sacred 
temples of the Lord with thorns, put a reed in his 
hand for a sceptre, clothed him in some old and 
broken garment of purple, buffeted and spit upon 
his blessed face ? I know not how the memory of 
this doth not burst our hearts with compunction ! 

There shall be thrones for the apostles, and those 
saints who, poor in spirit, have left all for Christ, 
who, sitting now as judges with their Redeemer, 
and condemning by their good example the scan- 
dalous lives of sinners, shall approve the sentence 
of the supreme Judge, and declare his great justice 
before the world, which with the wicked shall 
remain confounded and amazed. The tyrants who 
have afflicted and put to death the holy martyrs, 
what will they now say, when they shall see them 
in this glory ? Those who trampled under foot the 
justice and right of the poor of Christ, what will 
they do when they shall behold their judges ? How 
confounded shall be the kings of the earth, when 
they shall behold their vassals in glory! and lords, 
when they shall see their slaves amongst the angels, 
and themselves in equal rank with devils! The 
good he shall place upon his right hand, elevated 
in the air, that all the world may honour them as 
holy ; and the wicked shall stand far at his left, 
remaining upon the earth to their own confusion, 
and scorn of all. ἢ 

Immediately the books of all men’s consciences 
shall be opened, and their sins published to the 
whole world; the most secret sins of their hearts, and 
those filthy acts which were committed in private, 
shall all, to their great shame and confusion, be then 
discovered; the virtuous actions of the just, how 
secretly soever performed, their holy thoughts, their 
pious desires, their pure intentions, their good 
works, which the world now disesteems as madness, 
shall then be manifested, and they for them be 
honoured by the whole world. 

Nothing shall be of greater confusion unto sin- 
ners, than to behold those who have committed 
equal and greater sins than themselves to be there 
in glory; because they made use of the time of 
repentance, which they despised and neglected. 
Phil. 11. 4 Psal. liv. 
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This confusion shall be augmented by that inward 
charge, which God shall lay against them of his 
Divine benefits, unto which their angel-guardians 
shall assist, by giving testimony how often they 
have dissuaded them from their evil courses, and 
how rebellious and refractory they have still been 
to their holy inspirations. The saints shall accuse 
them, that they have laughed at their good counsels ; 
and shall set forth the dangers whereunto they 
themselves have been subject by their ill example. 

The just Judge shall then immediately pronounce 
sentence in favour of the good, in these words of 
love and mercy, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
possess the kingdom which was prepared for you 
from the creation of the world.” O what joy shall 
fill the saints! And what spite and envy shall 
burst the hearts of sinners! But more, when those 
miserable wretches shall hear the severe Judge say, 
“ Depart from me, ye cursed, into eternal fire, pre- 
pared for Satan and his angels:” with this sentence 
they shall remain for ever overthrown, and covered 
with eternal sorrow and confusion. “ Depart from 
me!”’ Alas, dread Sovereign, whither shall they go 
to avoid thy displeasure! Art thou not in heaven, 
in hell, and every where? Dost thou not fill heaven 
and earth? Dost not thou hold the universe in thy 
hands ? And doth not thy power comprehend all 
things ? To whom shall they betake themselves ἢ 
Art not thou he who hast the words of eternal life, 
who art even thyself life everlasting ? Whither wilt 
thou have these miserable creatures to retire them- 
selves? Do what they can, they cannot go out of 
thee, since in thee all things have motion, being, 
and life. Begone, barren trees, twice dead, rooted 
out of the blessed earth, and are only fit to be cast 
into the fire; you are not worthy to take up place 
in the paradise of heaven, where no trees are 
planted but such as bear good fruit. 

At that instant, the fire of that general burning 
shall invest those miserable creatures ; ὁ the earth 
shall open, and hell shall enlarge its throat to swal- 
low them for all eternity, accomplishing that male- 


‘diction, “ Let death come upon them, and let them 


sink alive into hell;’’® snares, fire, and sulphur shall 
rain upon sinners: but the just shall then rejoice, 
singing that song of the Lamb related by St. John, 
“‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, O Lord God 
Omnipotent! just and righteous are thy ways, King 
of all eternity! Who will not fear thee, O Lord, 
and magnify thy name ?”! With thousand other 
anthems of joy and jubilee they shall ascend above 
the stars in a most glorious triumph, until they 
arrive in the imperial heaven, where they shall be 
placed in thrones of glory, which they shall enjoy 
for an eternity of eternities. 

In the mean time, the earth, which was polluted 
for having sustained the bodies of the damned, shall 
be purified in that general burning; and then shall 
be renewed the earth, the heavens, the stars, and 
the sun, which shall shine seven times more than 
before: and the creatures, which have been here 
violated and oppressed by the abuse of man, shall 
then rejoice to see themselves freed from the 
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tyranny of sin and sinners; and, joyful of the 
triumph of Christ, shall put on mirth and gladness. 

This is the end wherein all time is to determine ; 
and this the catastrophe, so fearful unto the wicked, 
where all things temporal are to conclude: let us 
therefore take heed how we use them; and that we 
may use them well, let us be mindful of this last 
day, this day of justice and calamity, this day of 
terror and amazement; the memory whereof will 
serve much for the reformation of our lives: let us 
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think of it, and fear it; for it is the most terrible of 
all things terrible, and the consideration most 
profitable and acceptable to cause in us a holy fear 
of God, and to convert us unto him. While I live, 
I will therefore ever preserve in my memory this 
day of terror, that I may hereafter enjoy security 
for the whole eternity of God. Above all things, 
I will keep before my eyes the last of all days; and 
all the moments of my life I will think, and for ever 
think, of eternity. 


LIBER II. 


CHAPTER I, 


Of the Greatness of Things Eternal. 


little and base, yet unto him, who shall consider the 
greatness and majesty of the Eternal, they will 
appear much less, and contemptible. 

The greatness of the glory eternal consists not 
only in the eternity of its duration, but in its in- 
tension also, as being supreme, and without limits 
in its excellency; and therefore we ought not to 
think much of the sufferings of a thousand years’ 
torments, or to remain in hell itself for some long 
time, so we might behold Christ in his glory, and 
enjoy the company of saints, and be partakers of so 
great a happiness, but for one day. 

Such is the beauty of righteousness, such the joy 
of that eternal light, of that immutable truth and 
wisdom, that although we were not to continue in 
it above one day, yet for so short a time, a thousand 


years in this life, replenished with delights, and. 


abundance of all goods temporal, were justly to be 
despised: “ One day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand.” And if those joys of heaven were short, 
and those of earth eternal, yet we ought to forsake 
these for those. What shall it be to possess them 
for an eternity, when the joy of each day shall be 
equivalent to many years? If the beauties of all 
creatures, heavens, earth, flowers, pearls, and all 
other things that could give any light, were all 
comprised in one thing; if every one of the stars 
yielded as much light as the sun, and the sun shone 
as bright as all they together: all this so united, 
would be, in respect of the beauty of God Almighty, 
as a dark night in respect of the clearest day. As 
Ahasuerus, who reigned from India to Ethiopia, 
over one hundred and seventy provinces, made a 
creat feast for all his princes, which lasted one hun- 
dred and eighty-one days; so shall this King of 
heaven and earth make his great supper of glory, 
which shall last for all eternity, for the setting forth 
of his majesty, and for the honour and entertainment 


_of his servants; where the joys shall be such, as 
neither the eye hath seen, nor the ear hath heard, 
nor hath entered into the heart of man to conceive : 
_“ Come, eat and drink, and be filled, my beloved,” 
| shall the King of heaven say; “ this feast of mine 
ALTHOUGH all temporal things are in themselves | 


shall never be ended, there shall come no sorrow 
after it.’ O life of lives, surpassing all life! Ὁ 
everlasting life! O life, blessed for evermore, where 
there is joy without sorrow! O the inanity and 
emptiness of temporal goods! what proportion do 
they hold with this greatness, since they are so 
poor, that even time, from whence they have their 
being, makes them tedious, and not to be endured ? 
Who could continue a whole month without any 
diversion, in hearing the choicest music? Nay, 
who could pass a day free from weariness, without 
some thought of pleasures? But such is the great- 
ness of those joys which God hath prepared for 
them who love and fear him, as we shall still desire 
them afresh, and they will not cloy us in a whole 
eternity. 

Eternal glory is great, both in respect of its purity, 
being free from all ill; and in respect of its perfec- 
tion, being highly and excellently good: it doth as 
far exceed all the grandeur of this world, as the 
heavens are distant from the earth; and how far 
that is, we shall form some conception of it, as 
much as our weakness is able to express. 

The most famous mathematician, Christopher 
Clavius, says, that from the sphere of the moon, 
which is the lowest heaven, unto the earth, are one 
hundred and twenty thousand six hundred and thirty 
miles; from the heaven of the sun, four millions 
thirty thousand nine hundred and twenty-three 
miles; and from the firmament, or eighth heaven, 
one hundred sixty-one millions eight hundred four- 
score and four thousand nine hundred and forty-three 
miles. Here Plato wills the mathematicians to 
cease their inquiries; for from hence there is no 
rule of measuring further; but, without all doubt, 
it is much further from thence to the imperial hea- 
ven; for the only thickness of the starry sphere is 
said to contain as much as the whole space betwixt 
that and the earth; insomuch as if a millstone were 
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thrown from the highest of the firmament, and 
should every hour fall two hundred miles, it would 
be ninety years before it arrived at the earth. The 
mathematicians also, and some learned interpreters 
of the holy Scripture, affirm, that the distance from 
the earth unto the highest of the firmament, is less 
than that from thence to the lowest of the imperial 
heaven; and therefore conclude, if one should live 
two thousand years, and every day should travel a 
hundred miles, he should not in all that time reach 
the lowest of the firmament; and if, after that, he 
should also travel other two thousand years, he 
should not reach the highest of it; and from thence 
four thousand years before he arrived at the lowest 
of the imperial heaven. O blessed Jesu, which 
makes us in a moment despatch so great a journey, 
and in one little instant brings the souls of the just 
thither ; so short is the way which brings us to 
heaven, that in an instant the righteous shall mount 
above the sun and moon, tread the stars under their 
feet, and enter into the heaven of the blessed. 

Proportionable unto this distance of place, is the 
advantage which the greatness of heaven hath above 
that of earth, and the same holds in their blessings: 
let us mount, then, with this consideration, thither, 
and from that height let us despise all the vanities 
of this world. All the kingdoms of the earth are 
but as a point, yea, but as a point of a point: he is 
higher than the world, who cares not for the world: 
but of heaven, Baruch could say, “ How great is the 
house of God, how large is the place of his pos- 
session!” It is great, and hath no end; high, 
and unmeasurable. If one, who had ever been bred 
in an obscure dungeon, were told, that above the 
earth there was a sun, which enlightened the whole 
world, and cast his beams far above a hundred 
thousand leagues in circumference, all the discourses 
which could be made unto such a one, would hardly 
make him conceive the brightness and beauty of the 
sun: much less can the glory of those things of the 
other world be made to appear unto us, though set 
forth with the greatest beauty the world affords. 

O what fools then are they, who, for one point of 
earth, lose so many leagues of heaven! who, for 
one short pleasure, lose things so immense and 
durable! O the greatness of the omnipotency and 
goodness of God, who hath prepared such celestial 
mansions and glorious things for the humble and 
little ones who serve him! “My soul, O Lord my 
God, thirsteth after thee; I will behold thy face 
in righteousness; for in thy presence is fulness of 
joy; at thy right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more.© Whatsoever I can wish for is present with 
thee, whatsoever can be desired, is in thee in abun- 
dance; thou shalt make me drink of the river of 
thy pleasures; for with thee is the fountain of life, 
and in thy light I shall see light.¢ How happy 
shall I be, when I shall see thee in thyself, and thee 
in me, and myself in thee, living in everlasting 
felicity, and enjoying the beatifical vision of thee 
for evermore! I will therefore trust in thee, my 
Lord God, for ever; for in the Lord Jehovah there 
is everlasting happiness, and joys without end.’ ¢ 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Greatness of the Eternal Honour of the Just. 


THE greatness of those goods of the other life, are 
honours, riches, pleasures, and all the blessings both 
of body and soul: of each whereof we shall say some 
thing apart; and will begin with that of honour. 

The nature of honour is to be a reward of virtue; 
and by how much greater the reward is, by so much 
the greater is the honour which is conferred: what 
honour shall it then be, when God shall give unto 
those who served him, not only to tread upon the 
stars, to inhabit the palaces of heaven, to be lords 
of the world, but transcending all that is created, 
and finding nothing amongst his riches sufficient to 
reward them, shall give them his own infinite es- 
sence, to enjoy, as a recompence of their holiness, 
not for a day, but to all eternity! 

The highest honour which the Romans bestowed 
upon their greatest captains, was to grant them a day 
of triumph, and, in that, permission to wear a crown 
of grass or leaves, which withered the day following: 
but the triumph of the just shall be eternal; and their 
never-fading crown is God himself. O most happy 
diadem! O most precious garland of the saints, 
which is of as great worth and value as is God him- 
self! Sapores, king of the Persians, was most am- 
bitious of honour, and would therefore be called the 
brother of the sun and moon, and friend to the 
planets. This vain prince erected a most glorious 
throne, which he placed on high, and thereon sat in 
great majesty, having under his feet a globe of glass, 
whereon were artificially represented the motions 
of the sun, the moon, and stars; and to sit crowned 
above this fantastical heaven, he esteemed as a 
great honour. What shall be, then, the honour of 
the just, who shall truly and really sit above the 
sun, the moon, and firmament, crowned by the hand 
of God himself; and that with a crown of gold, 
graven with the seal of holiness and the glory of 
honour? And this honour arrives at that height, 
that Christ himself tells us, “ He who shall over- 
come, I will give him to sit with me in my throne; 
even as I have overcome, and have sitten with the 
Father in his throne.”? O happy labour of the 
victorious, and glorious combat of the just, against 
the vices and temptations of the world, whose vic- 
tory deserves so inestimable a crown! 

How great shall be that glory, when a just soni 
shall, in the presence of an infinite number of 
angels, sit in the same throne with Christ; and 
shall, by the just sentence of God, be praised for a 
conqueror over the world, and the invisible powers 
of hell! What can it desire more, than to be par- 
taker of all those Divine goods, and even to accom- 
pany Christ in the same throne? O how cheerfully 
do they bear all afflictions for Christ, who, with a 
lively faith and certain hope, apprehend so sublime 
honours! 

If the applause of men, and the good opinion 
which they have from others, be esteemed an honour, 
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what shall be the applause of heaven, and the good 
opinion not only of saints and angels, but of God 
himself, whose judgment cannot err? David took it 
for a great honour, that the daughter of his king 
was judged a reward of his valour: God surpasses 
this, and honours so much the service of his elect, 
that he pays their merits with no less a reward than 
himself. 

Besides this, he, who is most known, and is 
praised and celebrated for good and virtuous by the 
greatest multitude, is esteemed the most glorious 
and honourable person: but all this world is a soli- 
tude in respect of the citizens of heaven, where 
innumerable angels approve and praise the virtuous 
actions of the just: and they likewise are nothing; 
and all creatures, men, and angels, but as a solitary 
wilderness, in respect of the Creator. What man 
so glorious upon earth, whose worth and valour hath 
been known to all? Those who were born before 
him could not know him: but the just in heaven 
shall be known by all, past and to come, and by all 
the angels, and by the King of men and angels. 
Human fame is founded upon the applause of mortal 
men, who, besides being less than angels, may be 
deceived, may speak untruth, and are, most part of 
them, sinners and wicked; how far must that 
honour exceed it, which is conferred upon the just 
by the holy angels, and by those blessed and pure 
souls, who cannot be deceived themselves, nor will 
deceive others! If we esteem it more to be honour- 
ed by the kings of the earth, by the great men of- 
the world, than by some ignorant peasants of some 
poor village; how ought we then to value the 
honour which shall be bestowed upon us by the 
saints in heaven, who are the kings and grandees 
of the court of God, and are all replenished with 
most perfect and Divine wisdom? All the honour 
of men is ridiculous; and his ambition no wiser 
who seeks it, than if one worm should desire to be 
honoured by another: all the earth is but as a 
village, or rather some small cottage, in respect of 
heaven; let us not, therefore, strive for a name 
upon earth, but that our names may be written in 
heaven. 

If Saul thought the honour too much which was 
given to David by the damsels, when they cele- 
brated his victory in their songs, what shall it be to 
be celebrated by all the angels and saints in celes- 
tial responsories? When a servant of God enters 
into heaven, he shall be received with such divine 
music, all the blessed in heaven often repeating those 
words in the gospel, “ Well done, good servant and 
true ; because thou hast been faithful in a few 
things, thou shalt be placed over much; enter into 
thy Master’s joy.” Which words they shall repeat 
in quires: this shall be a song of victory and 
honour, above all the honours of the earth; being 
conferred by so great, so wise, so holy, and so au- 
thentic persons. Although the honour and applause, 
which the just receive in heaven, from the citizens 
of that holy city, be incomparable; yet that honour 
and respect, with which God himself shall treat 
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them, is far above it; it is expressed in no meaner 
similitude than that of the honour done by the ser- 
vant unto his Lord; and therefore it is said, that 
God himself shall, as it were, serve the blessed in 
heaven at their table. It is much amongst men to 
be seated at the table of a prince; but for a king to 
serve his vassal, as if he himself were his servant, 
who ever heard it ? 

David, when he caused Mephibosheth (although 
the grandchild of a king, and the son of an excel- 
lent prince, unto whom David owed his life) to sit at 
his table, he thought he did him a singular honour; 
but this favour never extended to wait on him. The 
honour which God bestows upon the just, exceeds 
all human imaginations; who, not satisfied with 
crowning all the blessed with his own Divinity, 
giving himself to be possessed and enjoyed by them 
for all eternity, does also honour their victories and 
heroic actions with new crowns.> 

The just shall shine like the stars in the firma- 
ment; and if the least saint in heaven shall shine 
seven times more than the sun, what shall that 
light be, which shall outshine so many suns! °¢ 

The honour of the just in heaven depends not, 
like that of the earth, upon accidents and reports, 
nor is exposed to dangers, or measured by the dis- 
course of others; but in itself contains its own 
glory and dignity. The Romans erected statues 
unto those whom they intended to honour, because, 
being mortal, there should something remain after 
death, to make their persons and services, which 
they had done to the commonweal, known to pos- 
terity; but in heaven there is no need of this arti- 
fice, because those, which are there honoured, are 
immortal, and shall have in themselves some cha- 
racter engraved, as an evident and clear token of 
their noble victories and achievements: what greater 
honour than to be friends of God, sons, heirs, and 
kings in the realm of heaven? 

St. John, in his Apocalypse, sets forth this honour 
of the blessed, in the twenty-four elders, who were 
placed about the throne of God;4 and in that 
honour and majesty, as every one was seated in his 
presence, and that upon a throne, clothed in white 
garments, in sign of their perpetual joy, and crowned 
with a crown of gold, in respect of their dignities. 
To be covered in the presence of kings is the great- 
est honour they confer upon the chiefest grandees ; 
but God causes his servants to be crowned and 
seated upon thrones before him; and our Saviour, 
in the day of judgment, makes his disciples his 
fellow-judges. Certainly, greater honour cannot be 
imagined, than that which the just receive in 
heaven; for if we look upon him, who honours, it is 
God; if with what, with no less joy than his own 
Divinity, and other most sublime gifts; if before 
whom, before the whole theatre of heaven; if the 
continuance, for..all eternity: therefore, let us so 
dispose of our lives here, and live so righteously 
and holily, that we may be thought worthy of that 
crown of glory, which he hath prepared for all those 
who love and serve him. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of the Riches of the Eternal Kingdom of Heaven. 


THE riches in heaven are no less then the honours; 
though those are, as hath been said, inestimable. 
There can be no greater riches than to want no- 
thing which is good, nor to need any thing which 
can be desired; and in that blessed life no good 
shall fail, nor no desire be unsatisfied; if, as the 
philosophers say, he is not rich who possesseth 
much, but he who desires nothing; there being in 
heaven no desire unaccomplished, there must needs 
be great riches. It was a position of the Stoics, 
that he was not poor who wanted, but he who was 
necessitated: since, then, in the celestial kingdom 
there is necessity of nothing, most rich is he who 
enters into it. By reason of these divine riches, 
Christ, our Saviour, when he speaks in his parables 
of the kingdom of heaven, doth sometimes call it, 
“the hidden treasure, the precious pearls;” for if 
divine happiness consists in the eternal possession 
of God, what riches may be compared with his who 
enjoys him? and what inheritance to that of the 
kingdom of heaven ? and what possession more 
precious than the Divinity? and what more to be 
desired than the Creator of all things precious, who 
gives himself for a possession and riches unto the 
saints, to the end they should abhor those riches 
which are temporal, if by them the eternal are en- 
dangered ? 

Besides the possession of God, the just shall 
reign with Christ eternally in the kingdom of 
heaven; whose riches must needs be immense, 
since they are to be kings of so great and ample a 
kingdom: if the earth, compared with heaven, be 
but a point, and yet contains so many kingdoms ; 
what shall that be which is but one kingdom, and 
yet extended over the whole heavens ? Some famous 
mathematicians say of the imperial heaven, that it 
is so great, that if God should allow unto every one 
of the blessed a greater space than the whole earth, 
yet there would remain as much more to give unto 
others; and that the capaciousness of this heaven 
is so great, that it contains more than ten thousand 
and fourteen millions of miles. What wonder will 
it be to see a city so great, of so precious matter ! 
Divines confess the capaciousness of this heaven to 
be immense, but are more willing to admire it, than 
bold to measure it.* It is all composed of matter 
far more beautiful and precious than gold, pearl, and 
diamonds: the heavens which we discover, with 
the sun and all the other stars, are but the pavement 
of the eternal firmament; the inhabitants thereof 
tread under their feet the front of the brightest 
stars: the sun and moon were made to give light to 
this low elementary world; the heavenly Lamb is 
the lamp: which doth lighten the eternal Sion, the 
mansion of glory; what shall that place be, where 
the saints in the light of glory see the uncreated and 
inaccessible light of the Deity! 

It is called a kingdom, for its immense greatness; 
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and a city, for its great beauty and population: it 
is full of inhabitants of all nations and conditions ; 
where are many thousands of angels, an infinite 
number of the just, even as many as have died since 
Abel; and thither also shall repair all who are to 
die unto the end of the world, and after judgment 
shall there remain for ever, invested in their glorious 
bodies : neither shall this populous city be inhabited 
with mean and base people, but with citizens so 
noble, rich, and just, that all of them shall be most 
holy and wise kings: how happy shall it be to live 
with such persons! The queen of Sheba, only to see 
Solomon, came from the end of the earth: to behold 
a king issue out of his palace, all the people flock 
together : what shall it then be, not only to see, but 
to live and reign with many angels, and converse 
with so many eminent and holy men! If there 
should now descend from heaven one of the prophets 
or apostles, with what earnestness and admiration 
would every one strive to see and hear him: in the 
other world we shall hear and see them all: how 
admirable will it be to see thousands of thousands in 
all their beauty and greatness; and so many glorious 
bodies of saints in all their lustre! If one sun be 
sufficient to clear up the whole world here below, 
what joy shall it be, to behold those innumerable 
suns in that region of light! 

This kingdom of God is not like other kingdoms, 
which contain huge deserts, inaccessible mountains, 
and thick woods; nor is it divided into many cities 
and villages, distant one from another; but this 
kingdom, although a most spacious region, is all one 
beautiful city: who would not wonder if all England 
were but one city, and that as beautiful as Rome in 
the time of Augustus Cesar, who found it of brick, 
and left it of marble! What a sight were that of 
Syria, if all a Jerusalem! What shall then be the 
celestial city of saints, whose greatness possesses 
the whole heavens, and is, as the holy Scriptures 
describe, (to exaggerate the riches of the saints,) 
all of gold and precious stones! The gates of this 
city were, as St. John says, one entire pearl, and 
the foundation of the walls jasper, sapphire, calcedon, 
emerald, topaz, jacinth, amethyst, and other most 
precious stones ; the streets of fine gold, so pure as 
it seemed crystal, joining in one substance the firm- 
ness of gold and transparency of crystal, and the 
beauty both of one and the other. If all England 
were of sapphire, how would it amaze the world! 
How marvellous then will the holy city be, which, 
though extended over so many millions of leagues, is 
all of gold, pearl, and precious stones; or, to say 
better, of a matter of far more value, and peopled 
with such a multitude of beautiful citizens, who are 
as far above any imaginable number, as the capacity 
of the city is above any imaginable measure! 

Of those incomparable riches, the blessed are not 
only to be lords, but kings; neither is this celestial 
measure, or this kingdom of heaven, less or poorer 
by having so many lords and kings: itis not like the 
kingdoms on earth, which permit but one king at 
once; and if divided, become of less power and 
majesty; but is of such condition, that it is wholly 
possessed by all in general, and by each one in par- 
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ticular; like the sun, which warms all and every one, 
and not one less because it warms many. The effects 
of riches are much greater and more noble in hea- 
ven, than they can be upon earth : wealth may serve 
us here to maintain our power, honours, and de- 
lights; but all the gold in the world cannot free us 
from weakness, infamy, or pain; it cannot make a 
calenture not to afflict us, or that the pains of the 
head or gout do not molest us, or that cares and fears 
shall not break our sleep: this only is to be had in 
heaven; where their power is so free from weak- 
ness, that one only angel, without army, guns, 
swords, or lance, could destroy at once one hundred 
and eighty thousand.” 

Besides, it is to be considered, that the great 
riches of the saints are not like those of the kings 
of the earth, drawn from the tributes imposed upon 
their vassals, which, though just, yet are not free 
from this ill condition; that what enricheth the 
prince, impoverishes the subject: the riches in 
heaven have no such blemish, they are burdensome 
to none; and what is given unto the servants of 
Christ, who reign in heaven, is not taken from any. 

If all the earth were of gold, and all the rivers of 
balsam, and all the rocks of precious stones, wouldst 
thou not say, that this is a great treasure? Know, 
that a treasure, which exceeds gold as far as gold 
doth dirt,—balsam, water,—or precious stones, 
pebbles,—remains as a reward for the just. 

Wherefore we ought to lift up our souls, and 
alienate our affections from the frail felicity of these 
temporal goods of the earth, and say, with David, 
““ Glorious things are said of thee, thou city of God; 
whatsoever pains and poverty we suffer here, we 
shall receive in glory so much the greater riches.” 

How poor and narrow a heart must that christian 
have, who confines his love to things present, sweat- 
ing and toiling for a small part of the goods of 
this world, which itself is so little! Why doth he 
content himself with some patch of the earth, when 
he may be lord of the whole heavens? Let us not, 
therefore, who are to die to-morrow, afflict ourselves 
for that which may perish sooner than we: let us 
not toil to enjoy that which we are shortly to leave, 
but let us lay up our treasures in heaven, that king- 
dom of the blessed, where the riches, joys, and com- 
forts are eternal, and can never be taken from us. 
I will, therefore, study to use this world with in- 
difference, and shall not be puffed up when things 
succeed happily, nor dejected when they fall cross- 
ly, but shall bless God in all conditions; whether 
I abound or want, whether rich or poor, I will bless 
the Lord at all times; his praises shall be ever in 
my mouth: I shall never complain of the necessi- 
ties of this life, since, though all things fail me, the 
means of my salvation will ‘not fail me; for even 
that want may be a means to obtain it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Of the Greatness of Eternal Pleasures. 


Honour, profit, and pleasures, are distinct goods 
upon earth, and are rarely found together; honour 
is seldom a companion of profit, or profit of plea- 
sure; and so the sick man drinks his purge, be- 
cause it is profitable, how bitter soever: the plea- 
sures of the world are, for the most part, mixed 
with some shame, and oftentimes with infamy ; they 
are costly and expensive, we cannot entertain our 
pleasures without diminishing our wealth; it is not 
so in eternal goods, in which to be honest is to be 
profitable, and to be profitable delectable; eternal 
honours are accompanied with immense riches, and 
they are both attended by pleasures without end. 
All this is signified by the Lord, when he received 
the faithful servant into glory, when he said, “ Well 
done, good servant and true; because thou hast been 
faithful in few things, I will place thee over many ; 
enter into the joy of thy Lord:” first he honours 
him, commending him for a good and faithful ser- 
vant; then enriches him, delivering many things 
into his hands; and so admits him into the joy and 
pleasure of his Lord; thereby signifying the great- 
ness of this joy, not saying that this joy should enter 
into him, but that he should enter into joy, and into 
no other but that of his Lord: so great is the joy of 
that celestial Paradise, that it wholly fills and em- 
braces the blessed souls, which enter into heaven, 
as into an immense sea of pleasure and delight. The 
joys of the earth enter into the hearts of those who 
possess them, but fill them not; because the capa- 
city of man’s heart is greater than they can satisfy ; 
but the joys of heaven in the blessed enter into 
themselves, and fill and overflow them in all parts. 

The multitude of joys in heaven is joined with 
their greatness; and so great they are, that the very 
least of them is sufficient to make us forget the 
greatest contents of the earth; and so many they 
are, as that though a thousand times shorter, yet 
they would exceed all temporal pleasures, though a 
thousand times longer; but joining the abundance 
of those eternal joys with their immense greatness, 
that eternal bliss becomes ineffable ; so great are 
the joys of heaven, that all the arithmeticians of the 
earth cannot number them, the geometricians can- 
not measure them, nor the most learned in the 
world explicate them;* the just shall rejoice in 
what is above them, which is the vision of God; in 
what is below them, which is the beauty of heaven, 
and the blessed souls; in whatis within them, which 
is the glorification of their bodies; in what is with 
them, which is the company of angels, and men 
made perfect: God shall feast all their senses with 
unspeakable delight, for he shall be their object ; 
and shall be a mirror to the sight, music to the ear, 
sweetness to the taste, balsam to the smell, flowers 
to the touch; there shall be the clear light of sum- 
mer, the pleasantness of the spring, the abundance 
of autumn, and the repose of winter. 
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The principal joy of the blessed is in the posses- 
sion of God, whom they behold clearly as he is in 
himself; for as honourable, profitable, and delect- 
able, are not divided in heaven, so the blessed souls 
have three gifts, essential and inseparable from that 
happy state, which correspond to those three kinds 
of blessings, which the learned call vision, com- 
prehension, and fruition: the first consists in the 
clear and distinct sight of God, which is given to 
the just, by which he receives an incomparable 
honour, since his works and virtues are rewarded in 
the presence of the angels with no less a crown and 
recompence than is God himself: the second is the 
possession which the soul hath of God, as of his 
riches and inheritance; the third is the ineffable 
joy which accompanies this sight and possession ; 
which is so great, that neither the blessed them- 
selves, who have experience of it, nor the angels in 
heaven, are able to declare it. This joy hath two 
singular qualities, by which we may, in some sort, 
conceive the immensity of it; the first, that it is so 
powerful that it excludes all evil, pains, and grief: 
this only is so great a good, that many of the phi- 
losophers held it for the chief felicity of man: but 
herein was their error, that they judged that to be 
good, itself, which was but an effect or consequence 
of it: for so powerful is that love and joy which 
springs from the clear vision of God, that it is suffi- 
cient to convert hell into glory; insomuch as, if to 
the most tormented soul in hell were added all the 
torments of the rest of the damned, both men and 
devils, and that God should vouchsafe him but one 
glimpse of his knowledge, that only clear vision, 
though in the lowest degree, were sufficient to free 
him from all those evils, both of sin and pain; 
there is no joy in this world so intense, which can 
suspend the grief we suffer from a finger that is 
sawing off; griefs do more easily bereave us of the 
sense of pleasures, than pleasures do of pains; yet 
such is the greatness of that sovereign joy in heaven, 
that it alone is sufficient to drown all the grief and 
torments, both in earth and hell: and there is no 
pain in the world-able to diminish the least part 
of it. 

All those joys of the blessed, both in soul and 
body, which are innumerable, have their source and 
original from that unspeakable joy of the clear vision 
of God. 

And how can the joy be less which proceeds from 
such a cause, who gives himself to be possessed by 
man; that joy being the very same which God enjoys, 
and which suffices to make God himself blessed, 
with a blessedness equal to himself. Therefore, not 
without great mystery, it is said, “ Enter into the 
joy of thy Lord.” It is not said, simply, into joy ; 
but to determine the greatness of it, it was his own 
joy, that joy by which he himself becomes happy. 

We are to consider, that there is nothing in this 
world, which hath not for its end some manner of 
perfection. And that those things which are capa- 
ble of reason and knowledge, have, in that perfection, 
a particular joy and complacency; which joy is 
greater or lesser, according as that end is more or 
less perfect. 


CONTEMPLATIONS OF THE STATE OF MAN. 


Since, therefore, the Divine perfection | 
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is infinitely greater than that of all the creatures, 
the joy of God, which is in himself, (for he hath no 
end or perfection distinct from himself,) is infinitely 
greater than that of all things besides: this joy, out 
of his infinite goodness, he hath been pleased to 
make the holy angels and blessed souls partakers 
of, communicating unto the just his own felicity. 
Therefore, the joy of saints, which is that of the 
beatifical vision, wherein consists the joy and happi- 
ness of God, must needs be infinite and ineffable ; 
and all the happiness and contents of this world, in 
respect of it, are bitter as aloes or wormwood. By how 
much a delectable object is more nearly and straitly 
united to the faculty, by so much greater is the joy 
and delight which it produces: therefore God, who 
is the most excellent and delightful object, being, in 
the beatifical vision, united to the soul with the most 
intimate union that can be in a pure creature, must 
necessarily cause a most inexplicable joy, incompa- 
rably greater than all the joys, real or imaginable, 
which can be produced by the creatures now existent 
or possible. For as the Divine perfection encloseth 
within itself all the perfections of things created, 
possible and imaginable; so the joy, which it causeth 
in the souls of the blessed, must be infinitely greater 
than all other joys, which either have or can be 
caused by the creature. If there were in the world 
a man as wise as an angel, we should all desire to 
see him, as the queen of Sheba did Solomon; but 
if to this wisdom were joined the strength of Sam- 
son, the victories of Maccabeus, the affability of 
David, the friendliness of Jonathan, the liberality 
of the emperor Titus, and to all this, the beauty and 
comeliness of Absalom; who would not love, and 
desire to live and converse with this admirable per- 
son? Why, then, do we not love the sight of God, 
in whom all those perfections and graces are infinite- 
ly united, and which we ourselves, if we serve him, 
are to enjoy, as if they were our own ? 

O how great and delightful a theatre shall it be 
to see God as he is, with all his infinite perfections, 
and the perfections of all creatures, which are emi- 
nently contained in the Deity ! How admirable were 
that spectacle, where were represented all that are, 
or have been, pleasant or admirable in the world! 
If one were placed where he might behold the 
seven wonders of the world, the sumptuous banquets 
made by Ahasuerus, the rare shows exhibited by the 
Romans, the wealth of Croesus, the Assyrian and 
Roman monarchs, and all these jointly together, 
who would not be transported with joy and wonder 
at so admirable a sight? But more happy were he, 
upon whom all these were bestowed, together with 
a thousand years of life, wherein to enjoy them: 
yet all these were nothing, in respect of the beatifi- 
cal vision of God, in whom those, and all the per- 
fections, that either are, or have been, or possibly 
can be, are contained: whatever else is great and 
delightful in the world, together with all the plea- 
sure and perfections, that all the men of the world 
have obtained, or shall obtain to the world’s end; 
all the wisdom of Solomon, all the sciences of Plato 
and Aristotle, or all the strength of Aristomenes and 
Milo, all the beauty of Paris and Adonis; if they 
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should give all these to one person, it would have no 
comparison, and would seem a loathsome thing, 
being compared only to the delight which will be 
enjoyed in seeing God for all eternity ; because in 
him will be seen a theatre of bliss and greatness, 
wherein is comprised, as in one, the greatness of all 
creatures. In him will be found all the riches of 
gold, the delightfulness of the meadows, the bright- 
ness of the sun, the pleasantness of music, the 
beauty of the heavens, the comfortable smell of 
amber, the contentedness of all the senses, and all 
that can be either admired or enjoyed. 

To this may be added, that this inestimable joy 
of the vision of God is to be multiplied into in- 
numerable other joys; into as many as there are 
blessed spirits and souls, which shall enjoy the 
sight of God; in regard every one is to have a par- 
ticular contentment of the bliss of every one; and 
because the blessed spirits and souls are innume- 
rable, the joys likewise of every one will be in- 
numerable. For, as every saint shall love another 
equally as himself, so he shall receive equal joy 
from his happiness to that of his own: and if he 
shall rejoice in the happiness of those equal unto 
himself, how much shall he rejoice in the happiness 
of God, whom he loves better than himself ? 

Let us, therefore, rejoice, who are christians, unto 
whom so great blessings are promised; let us re- 
joice that heaven was made for us, and let this hope 
banish all sadness from our hearts; let those grieve 
and be melancholy, who have no hope of heaven, 
and not we, unto whom Christ hath promised the 
blessedness of his glory. Let this hope comfort us, 
this joy refresh us; and let us now begin to enjoy 
that here, which we are ever hereafter to possess ; for 
hope is an anticipation of joy: upon this we ought to 
place all our thoughts, turning our eyes from all the 
goods and delights of the earth. From hence I will 
shut up the windows of my senses; the things of 
the earth seeming unto me unworthy to be looked 
upon after the contemplation of the heavenly, in 
the hope whereof I will only rejoice. 


THE PRAYER. 


O Father of light, grant me the light of thy glory; 
that one day I may clearly see that, which I now 
believe by the light of faith. O eternal Word, 
bestow thyself upon me, that I may possess in 
heaven that which I see by hope upon earth. O 
Holy Ghost, make me partaker of thine infinite 
beauty ; to the end I may one day enjoy that, 
which I now embrace by charity. Lord, I am 
wholly thine, be thou wholly mine: thou art my 
salvation and hope; grant, Lord, that I may 
praise thee everlastingly. I desire nothing in 
heaven or earth, but thyself; for thou art the God 
of my heart, and the only part which I pretend 
unto in the eternity of eternities, 
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CHAPTER YV. 


The Excellency and Happiness of the Souls and 
Bodies of the Just, in the Life Eternal. 


Wuen the Hebrews would express a blessed 
person, they did not call him “ blessed,’ in the 
singular; but “blessings,” in the abstract and 
plural; and so, in the first Psalm, in place of 
“beatus,’ the Hebrews say, “ beatitudes;” and, 
certainly, with much reason; since the blessed 
enjoy as many blessings as they have powers or 
senses; blessings in their understanding, will, and 
memory; blessings in their sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch. The understanding shall live 
there, with a clear and supreme wisdom: the will, 
with an inflamed love; the memory, with an eternal 
representation of the good which is past; the 
senses, with a continual delectation in their objects. 
Finally ; all that is man, shall live in a perpetual 
joy, comfort, and blessedness. 

And to begin with the life and joy of the under- 
standing: the blessed, besides that supreme and 
clear knowledge of the Creator, shall know the 
Divine mysteries, the secrets of Providence, the 
frame and making of the world, the whole artifice 
of nature, the motions of the stars, the properties of 
the planets, and of all created entities; all which 
they shall not only know jointly and in mass, but 
clearly and distinctly, without confusion. This shall 
be the life of the understanding, which shall feast 
itself with so high and certain truths. The know- 
ledge of the greatest wise men and philosophers of 
the world, even in things natural, is full of ignorance 
and deceit; because they know not the substance 
of things, but through the shell of accidents: so as 
the most simple peasant, arriving at the height of 
glory, shall be replenished with a knowledge, in 
respect of which the wisdom of Solomon and 
Aristotle were but ignorance and barbarism. 

What content were it to behold all the wise men 
of the world, and the principal inventors and mas- 
ters of sciences and faculties, met together in one 
room; Adam, Abraham, Moses, Solomon, Zoroaster, 
Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Pythagoras, Homer, 
Trismegistus, Solon, Lycurgus, Hippocrates, Euclid, 
Archimedes, and all the doctors of the church! 
How venerable were this junto! How admirable 
this assembly ! And what journeys would men make 
to behold them! If, then, to see such imperfect 
scraps of knowledge, divided amongst so many men, 
would cause so great admiration; what shall be the 
joy of the blessed, when each particular person 
shall see his own understanding furnished with 
that true and perfect wisdom, whereof all theirs is 
but a shadow? Who can express the joy they shall 
receive by the knowledge of so many truths ? What 
contentment would it be to one, if at once they 
should show unto him whatever there is, and what 
is done in the whole earth; The fair buildings; 
the fruit-trees, of so great diversity; all living 
creatures, of so great variety; all the birds, the 
fishes, the metals so rich; all people and nations, 
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farthest remote? Certainly, it would be a sight of 
wonderful satisfaction. But what will it be to see all 
this; whatsoever there is in the earth, together with 
all that there is in heaven and above heaven? Some 
philosophers, in the discovery of a natural truth, or 
the invention of some rare curiosity, have been 
transported with a greater joy and content, than their 
senses were capable of. For this, Aristotle spent so 
many sleepless nights; for this, Pythagoras travelled 
into so many strange nations; for this, Crates de- 
prived himself of all his wealth; and Archimedes 
never removed his thoughts, night nor day, from 
the inquisition of some mathematical demonstration. 
He spent many days in finding out, by his mathe- 
matical riches, how much gold would serve to gild 
a crown of silver; and having found it, he fetched 
divers skips, and cried out, “ I have found it, I have 
found it!” If, then, the finding out of so mean a 
truth could so transport this great artist; what joy 
shall the saints receive, when God shall discover 
unto them those high secrets, and above all, that 
sublime mystery of the trinity of persons in the 
unity of essence ? The blessed shall receive more 
knowledge in one instant, than the wise of the world 
have obtained, with all their watchings, travels, and 
experiences. Aristotle, for the great love he bore 
to knowledge, held, that the chief felicity of man 
consisted in contemplation. If he found so great 
joy in natural speculation, what shall we find in 
Divine, and the clear vision of God? As the under- 
standing shall be applied to the prime truth, which 
is God himself; so shall the beatified will be insepa- 
rably joined to the essence of the Divine goodness. 
There shall the memory also live, representing unto 
us the Divine benefits, and rendering eternal thanks 
unto the Author of all. The soul, rejoicing in its 
own happiness, to have received so great mercies 
for so small merits ; and, remembering the dangers 
from which it hath been freed by Divine favour, it 
shall sing that verse in the Psalm: “ The snare is 
broken, and we are delivered.’”’ The remembrance 
of the acts of virtue and good works shall be a par- 
ticular joy unto the blessed; both in respect they 
were a means of our happiness, as also of pleasing 
80 gracious and good a Lord. 

In heaven, we shall not only joy in the memory 
of those things wherein we have pleased God, in 
complying with his holy will, and in ordering and 
disposing our life in his service; but in the troubles, 
also, and dangers we have past. The memory of death 
is bitter to those who are to die; but unto the just, 
who have already passed it, and are secure in heaven, 
nothing can be more pleasant, who now, to their un- 
speakable joy, know themselves to be free from death, 
infirmity, and danger. 

There, also, shall live the will, rejoicing to see all 
its desires accomplished, with the abundance and | 
Sweet society of so many felicities; being necessi- 
tated to love so admirable a beauty, as the soul en- 
joys and possesses in God Almighty. Love makes 
all things sweet; and, as it is a torment to be 
Separated from what one loves, so it is a great joy 
and felicity to remain with the beloved: and, there- 
fore, the blessed, loving God more than themselves, 
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how unspeakable a comfort must it be to enjoy God, 
and the society of those whom they so much affect! 
The love of the mother makes her delight more in 
the sight of her own son, though foul and of worse 
conditions than that of his neighbours. The love, 
then, of the saints, one towards another, being 
greater than that of mothers to their children; and 
every one of them being so perfect and worthy to 
be beloved; and every one enjoying the sight of the 
same God; how comfortable must be their conversa- 
tion! Seneca said, that the possession of what good 
soever, was not pleasing without a partner: the 
possession, then, of the chief good, must be much 
more delightful with the society of such excel- 
lent companions. If a man were to remain alone 
for many years in some beautiful palace, it would 
not please him so well as a desert with company ; but 
the city of God is full of most noble citizens, who 
are all sharers of the same blessedness. This con- 
versation, also, being with wise and holy personages, 
shall much increase their joy; for if one of the 
greatest troubles of human life be, to suffer the ill 
conditions, follies, and impertinences of rude and 
ill-bred people ; and the greatest content, to converse 
with sweet, pious, and learned friends; what shall 
that Divine conversation be in heaven, where there 
is none ill-conditioned, none impious, none froward, 
but at peace, piety, love, and sweetness? Every one 
shall then rejoice as much in the felicity of another, 
as in his own ineffable joy; and shall possess as 
many joys as he shall find companions. There are 
all things which are necessary or delightful, all 
riches, ease, and comfort. * Where God is, nothing 
is wanting; all there know God without error, be- 
hold him without end, praise him without weariness, 
love him without tediousness, and in this love repose 
themselves in God. Besides all this, the security 
which the will shall have, in the eternal possession of 
this felicity, is an unspeakable joy. The fear, that 
the good things which we enjoy are to end, or at 
least may end, mingles wormwood with our joys; 
and pleasures do not relish where there is danger: 
but this celestial happiness being eternal, neither 
shall nor can end, diminish, or be endangered ; but, 
with this security, adds a new joy unto those others 
of the saints. 

Besides the powers of the soul, the senses also 
shall live, nourished with the food of most propor- 
tionable and delightful objects; the eyes shall ever 
be recreated with the light of the most glorious and 
beautiful bodies of the saints: one sun suffices to 
cheer up the whole world; what joy, then, shall 
one of the blessed conceive, in beholding as many 
suns as there are saints, and in seeing himself one 
of them! 

But, above all, with what content and admiration 
shal] we behold the glorious body of Christ, our 
Redeemer ; in comparison of whose splendour, that 
of all the saints shall be as darkness; from whose 
wounds shall issue forth rays of a particular bright- 
ness! Besides all this, the glory and greatness of 
the empyreal heaven, and the lustre of that celestial 
city, shall infinitely delight the blessed citizens: the 
ears shall be filled with most harmonious music, as 
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may be gathered from many places of the Scripture. 
If the harp of David delighted Saul so much, as it 
assuaged the fury of his passions, cast forth devils, 
and freed him of that melancholy, whereof the 
wicked spirit made use; and that the lyre of Or- 
pheus wrought such wonders, both with men and 
beasts; what shall the harmony of heaven do ? 
What delight then will it be, not only to hear the 
voice of one instrument played upon by an angel, 
but all the voices of thousands of angels, together 
with the admirable melody of musical instruments ! 
What sweetness will it be, to hear so many heavenly 
musicians, those millions of angels, which will be 
sounding forth their hallelujahs unto the great God 
of heaven and earth! O how I desire to be freed 
from this body, that I might hear and enjoy it! 
Happy were I, and for ever happy, if, after death, 1 
might hear the melody of those hymns and hallelu- 
jahs, which the citizens of that celestial habitation, 
and the squadrons of those blessed spirits, sing in 
praise of the eternal King. This is that sweet 
music which St. John heard in the Apocalypse, 
when the inhabitants of heaven sang, “ Let all the 
world bless thee, O Lord! to thee be given all 
honour and dominion, for a world of worlds. Amen.” 

The smell shall be feasted with the odour, which 
issues from those beautiful bodies, more sweet than 
music or amber; and from the whole heaven, more 
fragrant than jessamines or roses. 

The taste, also, in that blessed country, shall not 
want the delight of its proper object; for although 
the saints shall not there feed, which were to neces- 
sitate that happy state unto something besides itself; 
yet they shall have the delight of meat, without the 
trouble of eating, by reason of the great delicacy of 
this celestial taste. The glory of the saints is often 
signified in holy Scripture, under the names of a 
supper, banquet, manna. It cannot be expressed, 
how great shall be the delight and sweetness of 
taste, which eternally shall be found in heaven. If 
Esau sold his birth-right for a dish of lentil-pottage, 
well may we mortify our taste here upon earth, that 
we may enjoy that perfect and incomparable one in 
heaven. 

The touch, also, shall there receive a most de- 
lightful entertainment; all they tread upon, shall 
seem unto the just to be flowers; and the whole dis- 
positions of their bodies shall be ordered with a most 
exquisite temperature: for as the torments of the 
damned in hell are most expressed in that sense, so 
the bodies of the blessed in heaven shall, in that 
sense, receive a special joy and refreshment. And 
as the heat of that infernal fire, without light, is to 
penetrate even to the entrails of those miserable 
persons: so the brightness of the celestial light is 
to penetrate the bodies of the blessed, and fill them 
with an incomparable delight and sweetness; all 
and every part of the body, in general and particular, 
shall be sensible of a most admirable pleasure and 
content. 

The humanity of Christ, our Redeemer, is to be 
the chief and principal joy of all the senses; and, 
therefore, as the intellectual knowledge of the divinity 
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soul; so the sensitive knowledge of the humanity 
of Christ, is the chief and essential joy of the senses, 
and the utmost end and felicity whereunto they can 
aspire. This, it seems, was meant by our Saviour, 
in St. John; where, speaking unto the Father, he 
said, “ This is life eternal,” that is, essential blessed- 
ness, “that they know thee, the only true God,” (in 
whichis included the essential glory of the soul,) “and 
Him, whom thou hast sent,’ Jesus Christ; inwhich 
is included the essential blessedness of the senses. 

It is also much to be observed, that the blessed 
souls shall be crowned with some particular joys, 
which the very angels are not capable of ; for they 
only shall receive the crown of martyrdom, since no 
angel can have the glory to have shed his blood, and 
died for Christ; neither to have overcome the flesh, 
and by combats and wrestlings subjected it unto 
reason. Men shall have the glory of their bodies, 
and joy of their senses, which the angels cannot ; 
for, as they want the one joy of the Spirit, which is 
the flesh, so they must want the glory of the victory. 
Neither shall they have this great joy of mankind, 
in being redeemed by Christ from sin, and from as 
many damnations into hell as they have committed 
sins; and to see themselves now freed and secure 
from that horrid evil, and so many enemies of the 
soul, which they had, which must needs produce a 
most “unspeakable joy. 

The souls of the blessed shall not only be glorious, 
but their very bodies shall be filled with glory, and 
invested with a light seven times brighter than that 
of the sun; for, although it be said in the gospel, 
“That the just shall shine as the sun;’’ yet Isaiah, 
the prophet, says, “That the sun, in those days, 
shall shine seven times more than it now doth.” 
This light being the most beautiful and excellent 
of corporeal qualities, shall clothe the just, as with 
a garment of most exceeding lustre and glory. 
What emperor was ever clad in such a purple ? 
What human majesty ever cast forth beams of such 
splendour ? 

Herod, upon the day of his greatest magnificence, 
could only clothe himself in a robe of silver, admi- 
rably wrought, which did not shine of itself, but by 
reflection of the sunbeams, which then, in his rising, 
cast his rays upon it; and yet this little glittering 
was sufficient to make the people to salute him as a 
god. What admiration shall it then cause, to be- 
hold the glarious body of a saint, not clothed in 
gold and purple, not adorned with diamonds or ru- 
bies, but more resplendent than the sun itself! Put 
all the brightest diamonds together, all the fairest 
rubies, all the most beautiful carbuncles; let an im- 
perial robe be embroidered with them all; all this 
will be no more than as coals, in respect of a 
glorious body, which shall be all transparent, 
bright, and resplendent, far more than if it were set 
with diamonds: The garments which we wear here, 
how rich soever, are rather an affront and disgrace 
unto us, than anornament; since they argue an im- 
perfection, and a necessity of our bodies, which we 
are forced to supply with something of another 
nature. Besides, our clothes were given asa mark 
of Adam’s fall in Paradise, and we wear them as a 
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penance enjoined for his sin. What fool is so sot- 
tish, as to bestow precious trimming upon a peniten- 
tial garment ? 

But such are not the ornaments of the saints in 
heaven ; their lustre is their own, not borrowed 
from their garments, but within themselves; each 
part of them being more transparent than crystal, 
and brighter than the sun. It is recounted in the 
Apocalypse, as a great wonder, “ That a woman 
was seen clothed with the sun, and crowned with 
twelve stars.” This, indeed, was far more glorious 
than any ornament upon earth; yet this is short of 
the ornament of the saints, whose lustre is proper to 
themselves, intrinsically their own, not taken and 
borrowed from something without them, as was 
that of the woman’s. The state and majesty with 
which this gift of splendour shall adorn the saints, 
shall be incomparably greater than that of the 
mightiest kings. It were a great majesty in a 
prince, when he issues forth of his palace by night, 
to be attended by a thousand pages, each having a 
lighted torch ; but were those torches stars, it were 
nothing to the state and glory of a saint in heaven, 
who carries with him a light equal to that of the 
sun seven times doubled; and what greater glory, 
than not to need the sun, which the whole world 
needs ὃ Where the just is, there shall be no night; 
for wheresoever he goes, he carries the day along 
with him. St. Paul, beholding the gift of clarity in 
the humanity of Christ, remained for some days 
without sense or motion. St. John, only beholding 
it in the face of our Saviour, fell down as if dead; 
his mortal eyes being not able to endure the lustre 
of so great a majesty. St. Peter, because he saw 
something of it in the transfiguration of Christ, was 
so transported with the glory of the place, that he 
had a desire to have continued there for ever. What 
sight more glorious, than to behold so many saints, 
like so many suns, to shine with so incomparable 
lustre and beauty ? 

What light, then, will that of heaven be, proceed- 
ing from so many lights; or, to speak more pro- 
perly, from so many suns? How great, then, shall 
the clarity of that holy city be, where many suns do 
inhabit! And if, by the sight of every one in par- 
ticular, their joy shall be more augmented, by the 
sight of a number without number, what measure 
can that joy have which results from so beautiful a 
spectacle P 

The bodies of the saints, endowed with this light, 
which they receive from the gift of clarity, are im- 
passible, and cannot suffer from any thing. They 
have an agility to move from place to place with 
speed and subtilty, like light; to have their way 
free and pervious through all places, and can pene- 
trate wheresoever they please. 

By this gift of impassibility their bodies are 
freed from all miseries, which our bodies now suffer ; 
the cold of winter, the heat of summer, infirmities, 
griefs, tears, and the necessity of eating, which one 
necessity includes many others: let us but consider 
what cares and troubles men undergo only to sus- 
tain their lives: the labourer spends his days in 
ploughing, sowing, and reaping; the shepherd suffers 
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cold and heat in watching of his flock: what dan- 
gers are past in all estates, only to be sure to eat! 
from all which the gift of impassibility exempts the 
just. The care of clothing troubles us also little 
less than that of feeding, and that of preserving the 
health much more; for as our necessities are doubly 
increased by sickness, so are our cares; from all 
which he, who is impassible, is free ; and not only 
from the griefs and pain of this life, but, if he should 
enter into hell, it would not burn one hair of him. 
The gift of agility is most great, which easily ap- 
pears by the troubles and inconveniences of a long 
journey, which, howsoever we are accommodated, is 
not performed without much weariness, and often- 
times with danger, both of health and life: a king, 
though he pass in a coach or litter, after the most 
easy and commodious way of travelling, must pass 
over rocks, hills, and rivers, and spend much time ; 
but with the gift of agility, the glorious bodies of 
the saints, in the twinkling of an eye, can traverse 
all the heavens, visit the earth, return unto the sun 
and firmament, and observe what is above the stars, 
in the empyreal heaven. To this noble gift of 
agility shall be annexed that of subtilty, by which 
their glorious bodies shall have their way free and 
pervious through all places; no impediment shall 
obstruct their motion; there shall be no enclosure 
or prison to them; they shall with greater ease 
pass through the middle of a rock, than an arrow 
through the air: Christ showed the subtilty of his 
glorious body, while he issued out of his tomb, not 
opening it; and entered into the hall where the 
apostles were, the gates being shut. 

Finally, the servants of Christ shall be there so 
replenished with all goods, both of soul and body, 
that there shall be nothing more for them to desire. 
What wouldst thou then, my body ὃ what 15 it thou 
desirest, my soul? in heaven you shall find all you 
desire: if you are pleased with beauty, there the 
just shine as the sun; if you are pleased with any 
delight, there is not only one, but a sea of pleasure, 
which God keeps in store for the blessed, wherewith 
it shall quench their thirst. I will then, from hence- 
forth, raise my desires unto that place, where only 
they can be accomplished; I will not be ambitious 
after things of the earth, which cannot satisfy me, 
but I will look after those in heaven, which are only 
great, only eternal, and can only fill the capacity of 
my heart. 

What an advantageous bargain would it be, if one 
could buy a kingdom for a straw? Yet so it is; for 
that which is no more than a straw, we may pur- 
chase the kingdom of heaven: certainly all the 
felicity, riches, and earthly delights are no more 
than a straw, compared with the glory of heaven. 
How foolish would he be, who, having a basket-full 
of chips, would not give one of them for an hundred- 
weight of gold! This is the vanity of man, who, 
for earthly goods, will not receive those of heaven. 

If men undergo and suffer such hazards for a 
kingdom, which is momentary, and that not for 
themselves, but for another; what ought we to do 
for those eternal riches, which are to be our own, 
and for the kingdom of heaven, wherein we expect 
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such immense honours, riches, and pleasures? Let 
us take courage; it is the kingdom of heaven we 
hope for; joys, riches, and honours eternal, are 
those which are promised us: what pity is it, that 
for some short pleasure, we should lose joys so 
great and eternal! because we will not bear some 
slight injury here, should be deprived of celestial 
honour there! for not restoring what we have 
unjustly taken, should forfeit the divine riches of 
heaven! That which the world offers in her best 
pleasures, is but shells, offals, and parings ; but that 
whereunto God invites, is a full table; for which 
reason it is called, in Scripture, the great supper, 
not a dinner; because, after dinner, we use to rise 
and go about other occasions and employments; but 
after supper there are no more labours, all is rest 
and repose: the principal dish, which is served in 
at this great supper, is the clear vision of God, and 
all his divine perfections; after that, a thousand 
joys of the soul, in all its powers and faculties ; then 
a thousand pleasures of the senses, with all the 
endowments of a glorified body : those latter are, as 
it were, the dessert of this Divine banquet; and if 
the dessert be such, what shall be the substance of 
the feast ? 


THE PRAYER. 


My Lord, my God, when shall I see the day, the 
happy day, in which I shall come and appear in 
thy heavenly mansion, to eat and drink with thee 
in thy kingdom, and to sit at thy table; there to 
behold the majesty of thy glory, which is the 
only object of my eternal bliss! O thou resplen- 
dent Star of the East, let thy eternal light shine 
in the horizon of my soul, then all these thick 
vapours of terrene affections will be dispersed. 
Lord, I have placed all my hopes in eternity ; I 
find no more rest here, in these short moments, 
than the dove of the deluge did upon the waters. 
O God, thou art my eternal felicity ; to thee be 
glory, honour, and thanksgiving, for ever, for 
evermore. Amen. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Considerations of Eternal Evils, and of the miser- 
able State of the Damned. 


Tue evils of hell are- truly evils, and so purely 
such, that they have no mixture of good; in that 
place of unhappiness, all is eternal sorrow and com- 
plaint ; there is no room for comfort, there shall not 
be the least good which may give ease; nor shall 
there want a concourse of all evils which may add 
affliction: no good is to be found there, where all 
goods are wanting: neither can there be want of 
any evil, where all evils whatsoever are to be found; 
and by the want of all good, and the collection of all 
evils, every evil is augmented. In the creation of 
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the world, God gave a praise to every nature, say- 
ing, “It was good :” but when all were created and 
joined together, he said, “ they were very good;” 
because the conjunction of many goods, advances the 
good of each particular; and in the same manner, 
the conjunction of many evils makes them all worse: 
what shall heaven then be, where there is aconcourse 
of all goods, and no evils ? and what hell, where there 
are all evils, and no good? Certainly the one must be 
exceeding good, and the other exceeding evil. In hell 
there is the pain of loss, and that so rigorous, that, 
in depriving the damned soul of one only thing, they 
take from him all good things; for they deprive 
him of God, in whom they are all comprised : he 
who is condemned, by human laws, to the loss of 
his goods, may, if he live, gain others, at least in 
another kingdom, if he fly thither; but he who is 
deprived of God, where shall he find another God ? 
and who can fly from hell? God is the greatest 
good, and it is, therefore, the greatest evil to be 
deprived of him, because evil is the privation of 
good ; and that is to be esteemed the greatest evil, 
which is a privation of the greatest good, which is 
God; and must certainly, therefore, cause more grief 
and resentment in the damned, than all the punish- 
ments and torments of hell besides: and in regard 
there is in hell an eternal privation of God, who is 
the chief good; the pains of loss, whereby one is 
deprived for ever of the greatest of all goods, this 
privation will cause the greatest pain and torment. 
If the burning of a hand cause an insufferable pain, 
if a bone displaced or out of joint causeth intoler- 
able grief; how shall he be tormented, and what 
pains shall he suffer, who is eternally separated 
from God, who is the chief end for which man was 
created ? I dare confidently say, the loss of heaven, 
and the omission of glory, is far more bitter than all 
those pains which are to be suffered in hell: and 
this is such a loss that the sinner shall be deprived 
even of the hope of what is good, and shall be left 
for ever in that profound poverty and necessity, 
without expectation of remedy or relief; and what 
greater want can any one have, than to want all 
things, and even hope of obtaining any thing? We 
are amazed at the poverty of holy Job, who, from a 
prince and a rich man, came to lie upon a dunghill, 
having nothing left but a piece of a broken pot to 
scrape away the putrefaction from his sores; but 
even this shall fail the damned, who would take it 
for a great regale, to have a dunghill for their bed, 
instead of the burning coals of that eternal fire. 
The rich glutton in the gospel, accustomed to drink 
in cups of crystal, to eat in silver, and to be clothed 
in silks and curious linen, can tell us how far this 
infernal poverty extends, when he demanded, not 
wines of Cadiz, but a little cold water, and that not 
in cups of gold or crystal, but upon the finger’s end 
of a leper: this rich glutton came to such an extre- 
mity, that he would esteem it a great felicity that 
they would give him one drop of water, although it 
was from the filthy and loathsome finger of a leper; 
and yet this was also wanting to him. Let the rich 
of the world see to what poverty they are like to 
come; if they trust in their riches, let them know 
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they shall be condemned to the loss of all which is 
good; let them reflect upon him who was accus- 
tomed to be clothed in precious garments, to tread 
upon carpets, to sleep upon down, to dwell in spa- 
cious palaces, now naked, thrown upon burning 
coals, and packed up in some narrow corner of that 
infernal dungeon. 

And this poverty, or want of all good, of the 
damned, is accompanied with a most opprobrious 
infamy and dishonour, when, by public sentence, 
they shall be deprived, for their enormous offences, 
of eternal glory, and reprehended in the presence of 
saints and angels by the Lord of heaven and earth. 
A most intolerable thing is hell, and most horrible 
are the torments; yet if one should place a thousand 
hells before me, nothing could be so horrible unto 
me, as to be excluded from the honour of glory, to 
be hated of Christ, and to hear from him these 
words, “I know you not.” 

This infamy we may, in some sort, declare, 
under the example of a mighty king, who having 
no heir to succeed him in his kingdom, took up a 
beautiful boy at the church-door, and nourished him 
as his son, and, in his testament, commanded, that 
if at ripe years his conditions were virtuous and 
suitable to his calling, he should be received as 
lawful king, and seated in his royal throne; but if 
he proved vicious and unfit for government, they 
should punish him with infamy, and send him to 
the galleys: the kingdom obeyed this command, 
provided him excellent tutors; but he became so 
untoward and ill inclined, that he would learn 
nothing, flung away his books, spent his time 
amongst other boys, in making houses of dirt, and 
other fooleries; for which his governors chastised 
him, and advised him of what was fitting, and most 
imported him; but all did no good, only when they 
reprehended him, he would weep; not because he 
repented, but because they hindered his sport; and 
the next day did the same. The more he grew in 
age, the worse he became; and although they in- 
formed him of the king’s testament, and what be- 
hoved him, all was to no purpose; until at last, all, 
being weary of his ill conditions, declared him un- 
worthy to reign, despoiled him of his royal orna- 
ments, and condemned him, with infamy, unto the 
galleys. What greater ignominy can there be than 
this, to lose a kingdom, and to be made a galley- 
slave ὃ 

More ignominious, and a more lamentable tragedy, 
is that of a christian condemned to hell; who was 
taken by God from the gates of death, adopted his 
son, with condition, that if he kept his command- 
ments he should reign in heaven, and if not, he 
should be condemned to hell: but he, forgetting 
those obligations, without respect of his tutors or 
masters, who exhorted him, both by their doctrine 
and example, what was fitting fora child of God; yet 
he, neither moved by their advice, nor the chastise- 
ments of heaven, by which God overthrew his vain 
intentions, and thwarted his unlawful pleasures, 
only lamented his temporal losses, and not his 
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tenced to be deprived of the kingdom of heaven, and 
precipitated into hell: what infamy can be greater 
than this of the damned soul ὃ 

If it be a great infamy to suffer death by human 
justice, for some crimes committed, how great an 
infamy will it be to be condemned by Divine justice, 
for a traitor and perfidious rebel to God! Besides 
this bitterness of pains, the damned persons shall be 
eternally branded with the infamy of their offences! 
so that they shall be scorned and scoffed at by the 
devils themselves; men and angels shall detest 
them, as infamous and wicked traitors to their King, 
God, and Redeemer; and as fugitive slaves are 
marked and cauterized with burning irons, so this 
infamy, by some mark of ugliness and deformity, 
shall be stamped upon their faces and bodies. So 
ignominious shall be the body of a sinner, that 
when his soul returns to enter it, it shall be amazed 
to behold it so terrible, and shall wish it were rather 
in the same state as when it was half eaten up with 
worms. 

And that which adds misery to their calamity, 
they shall be banished from heaven, and made 
prisoners in the profound bowels of the earth, a 
place most remote from heaven, and the most ca- 
lamitous of all others; where they shall neither see 
the sun by day, nor the stars by night; where all 
shall be horror and darkness,” a land covered with 
the obscurity of death, a land of sulphur and burn- 
ing pitch,° a land of pestilence and corruption: into 
this land of punishment and torments shall be 
banished the enemies of God. 

What a grief will it be to see themselves deprived 
of the palaces of heaven, the society of saints, and 
that happy country of the living, where all is peace, 
charity, and joy; where all shines, all pleases, and 
all parts resound with hallelujahs ! If the damned 
had no other punishment, than to see themselves 
banished amongst devils, into a place not far distant 
from heaven, sad as night without the sight or com- 
fort of sun or moon for all eternity, it were a tor- 
ment unsufferable. 

It was a great tyranny in Alexander, after he had 
cut off the nose, ears, and lips of Callisthenes, to 
cast so worthy a person into a dungeon, only ac- 
companied with a dog; a spectacle indeed lament- 
able, to see so discreet a man used like a brute, and 
not have the company of one who might comfort 
him: but the damned would take it for a favour to 
have the company of dogs or lions, rather than that 
of their own parents. 

The tyrants of Japonia invented a strange tor- 
ment for those who confessed Christ; they hung 
them with their heads downwards, half their bodies 
into a hole digged in the earth, which they filled 
with snakes, lizards, and other poisonous vermin ; 
but even those were better companions, than those 
infernal dragons of the pit of hell, whereunto not 
half, but the whole body of the miserable sinner shall 
be plunged. The Romans, when they punished any 
as a parricide, to express the heinousness of the 
fact, shut him up in a sack with a serpent, an ape, 
and a cock: what a horror shall it be in hell, when 
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a damned person shall be shut up with so many 
millions of devils! Here none will live near a 
pesthouse, or ill neighbour: think upon what neigh- 
bours there are in hell. Cato counselled those who 
were to take a farm, to have a special care what 
neighbours it had. 'Themistocles, being to sell a 
certain manor, caused the crier to proclaim, that 
he had good neighbours. How comes one then to 
purchase hell at so dear a rate as the price of his 
soul, having such cursed neighbours, where all will 
abhor him ? Their disquietness and ranting will be 
insufferable ; and the very sight and ugliness of them 
will affright and astonish him. 

How grievous is the banishment into that place, 
where none wishes well unto another! where the 
fathers hate their sons, and the sons abhor their 
fathers; where the son shall say unto the father, 
‘“ Cursed be thou, father, for all eternity ; because, 
by an unjust inheritance, thou hast been the cause 
of my damnation :” and the father shall answer him, 
“ Cursed be thou, son ; for, to the end I might leave 
thee a rich inheritance, I stuck not to gain it by 
unjust means.” 

In other banishments, when parents or friends 
meet in a country far from home, they endeavour to 
comfort one another, and even enemies are then re- 
conciled; but in this banishment of hell, friends 
abhor friends, and parents hate and are hated by 
their children. 

To this may be added, that, in this banishment of 
the damned, the exiles are not allowed the liberty 
of other banished persons, who, within the isle or 
region of relegation, may go or move whither they 
please ; but not so the damned in hell, because the 
place of their exile is also a prison, a horrid and 
stinking prison, wherein many millions of souls shall 
for ever lie fettered in chains; for chains, or some- 
thing answerable unto them, shall not there be 
wanting. Whereupon it is observed by the learned, 
that the wicked spirits shall be fastened to fire, or 
certain fiery bodies, from which the pains which 
they shall receive shall be incredible : being there- 
by deprived of their natural liberty, as it were fet- 
tered with manacles and bolts, so as they are not 
able to remove from that place of misery.e It were 
a great torment to have burning irons cast upon our 
hands and feet; but this, and much more, shall be 
in hell, where those fiery bodies, which are to serve 
instead of shackles and fetters, are to be of terrible 
forms, proportionable unto their offences, and shall, 
with their very sight, affright them. 

Besides, the bodies of the damned, after the 
final judgment past, shall be so straitened and 
crowded together in that infernal dungeon, that the 
holy Scripture compares them to grapes in the 
wine-press, which press one another till they burst. 
Most barbarous was that torment inflicted upon 
some unfortunate persons: they put certain rings of 
iron, stuck full of sharp points of needles, about 
their arms and feet, in such manner, as they could 
not move without pricking and wounding them- 
selves; then they compassed them about with fire, 
to the end that standing still they might be burnt 
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alive; and if they stirred the sharp points pierced 
their flesh with more intolerable pains than the 
fire. What shall then be the torment of the damned, 
where they shall burn eternally without dying, and 
without possibility of removing from the place de- 
signed them; where whatsoever they touch, shall 
be fire and sulphur, into which their bodies at the 
latter day shall be plunged? Neither shall unsa- 
voury smells, so proper unto prisons, be wanting in 
that infernal dungeon : for, first, that fire of sulphur, 
being pentin without vent or respiration, shall send 
forth a poisonous scent; and if a match of brim- 
stone be offensive here, what shall such a mass of 
that stuff be in hell? Secondly, the bodies of the 
damned shall cast forth a most horrible stink of 
themselves, and that more or less, according to the 
quality of their sins. 

Actiolinus the tyrant (as Paulus Jovius writes} 
had many prisons, full of torments, miseries, and ill 
smells; insomuch as men took it for a happiness 
rather to die than to be imprisoned, because being 
loaded with irons, afflicted with hunger, and poi- 
soned with the pestilential smell of those who died 
in prison, and were not suffered to be removed, they 
came to the end in a slow, but most cruel death. 
But what were those prisons to that of hell, in re- 
spect of which they may be esteemed as paradise, 
full of jessamine and lilies ? 

Whatsoever misery was suffered in Actiolinus’s 
prison, was in this regard tolerable, because it was 
of no long continuance, being to last no longer than 
a short life, and quite vanishing away at the hour 
of death: but this prison of the damned is void of 
all comfort; the torments thereof are intolerable, 
because they are eternal. Death cannot enter in 
there, neither can those that are entered get out 
again; but they shall be tormented for evermore, 
for evermore! What a fearful thing is this! They 
shall be tormented for evermore ! 

If one were cast into some deep dungeon, with- 
out clothes, exposed to the inclemency of the cold 
and moisture of the place, where he should not see 
the light of heaven; should have nothing to feed 
on, but once a day some little piece of hard bar- 
ley-bread; and that he were to continue there six 
years without speaking or seeing of any body ; and 
not to sleep on other bed but the cold ground ; what 
a misery were this! One week of that habitation 
would appear longer than a hundred years. Yet 
compare this with what shall be in the banishment 
and prison of hell, and you shall find the miserable 
life of that man to be a happiness; there, in all 
his troubles, he should not meet with any to scoff at 
his misfortune, none to torment, and whip him; 
but in hell he shall find both; the devils shall not. 
cease to deride, whip, and cruelly torment him: 
there should be no horrid sights, no fearful noises of 
howlings, groanings, and lamentations ; in hell the 
eyes and ears of the damned shall never be free 
from such affrights: there should be no flames of 
fire to scorch him; in hell they shall burn into: his 
bowels: there he might move and walk; in hell, - 
not stir a foot: there he may breathe the air with-_ 
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out stink; in hell he shall suck in nothing but 
flames, stink, and sulphur: there he might hope 
for coming forth; in hell there is no redemption : 
there that little piece of hard bread would seem 
every day a dainty; but in hell, in millions of years, 
his eyes shall not behold a crumb of bread, nor a 
drop of water, but shall eternally rage with hunger 
and a burning thirst: this is to be the calamity of 
that land of darkness. 


THE PRAYER. 


O Divine Eternity, O Eternal Divinity, who hast in 
thy hands the extremities of the earth, and who 
keepest the keys of eternal life and death; I am 
in thy hands, as clay in the hands of the potter ; 
dispose of me as thou pleasest; I love thee en- 
tirely ; I cannot love thee more, if I had the 
whole universe to boot; for all that which is out 
of thee, my God, and is not God, is as nothing to 
me. I love not Paradise itself, but because thou, 
my God, art there beloved; I know not how to 
love the Paradise of God, but only the God of 
Paradise: and I put no less rate upon the Cal- 
vary, where my Saviour was crucified, than the 
heaven where he is glorified. O my God, thou 
art he whom I seek for, to thee only it is that I 
aspire; yet henceforth I will not so much love 
the eternity of God, as the God of eternity, though 
it be the same eternity, and that same eternity 
be God himself: to whom be glory, and honour, 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Of the Slavery and Pains Eternal. 


Tue slavery of the damned in hell is such, that 
all their senses, and powers of the soul and body, 
are subject unto eternal pains and torments; with 
their touch, they are to serve that burning and 
never-consuming fire; with their taste, hunger and 
thirst; with their smell, stink; with their sight, 
those horrid and monstrous shapes which the devils 
shall assume; with their hearing, scorns and af- 
fronts ; with their imagination, horror ; with their 
will, loathsomeness and detestation; with their 
memory, despair; with their understanding, con- 
fusion ; with such a multitude of other punishments, 
as they shall want eyes to weep for them. 

AKlian writes of Trizus the tyrant, that he com- 
manded his subjects not to speak together; and 
when they used signs instead of words, he also for- 
bade those ; whereupon the afflicted people met in 
the market-place at least to weep for their misfor- 
tunes, but neither was that permitted: greater shall 
be the rigour in hell, where they shall neither be 
suffered to speak a word of comfort, nor move hand 
or foot, nor ease their hearts with weeping. Jeremias 
the prophet lamented with floods of tears, that Jeru- 
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salem, which was the queen of nations, should be 
made a slave and tributary ; what tears are sufficient 
to lament the damnation of a poor soul, who, from 
an heir and prince of the kingdom of heaven, hath 
made himself a slave to the devil, and those eternal 
punishments in hell, unto which he is to pay as 
many tributes as he hath senses, powers, and 
members. 

As the slaves of the earth are whipped and 
punished by their masters, so the slaves of hell are 
tormented by the devils, who have power and do- 
minion over them: children, as slaves, are whipped 
and chastised by their masters; so the tormentors, 
making the damned as their slaves, lay upon them 
a thousand afflictions, griefs, and miseries: every 
member of their body shall suffer greater pain and 
torment, than if it were torn from the body. If one 
cannot tell how to suffer a toothach, headach, or 
the pain of the colic, what will it be when there 
shall not be any joint, or the least part of the body, 
which shall not cause him an intolerable pain ? 
Not only the head, or teeth, but also the breasts, 
sides, shoulders, the back, the heart, and all the 
parts of the body, even to the very bones and mar- 
row. Who can express the number and greatness 
of their torments, since all their powers and senses, 
soul and body, are to suffer in a most violent manner ? 
Besides this, every sense from his particular object 
shall receive a particular punishment. 
᾿ The eyes shall not only be grieved with a scorch- 
ing heat, but shall be tormented with monstrous and 
horrible figures: many are affrighted very much, 
passing through a church-yard, only for fear of see- 
ing a fantasm; in what a fright will be a miserable 
damned soul, which shall see so many, and of so 
horrid shapes! Their sight also shall be tor- 
mented with beholding the punishment of their 
friends and kindred. Hegesippus writes, that Alex- 
ander, the son of Hyrcanus, resolving to punish 
certain persons with exemplary rigour, caused eight 
hundred to be crucified; and whilst they were yet 
alive, caused their wives and children to be murder- 
ed before their eyes; that so they might die not 
once, but many deaths. ‘This rigour shall not be 
wanting in hell, where fathers shall see their sons, 
and brothers their brothers, tormented. The tor- 
ment of the eyes shall be also very great, in regard 
that those which have given others scandal, and 
made others fall into sin, shall see themselves, and 
those others, in that abyss of torments. To the 
sight of those dreadful apparitions shall be added 
the horror and fearful darkness of the place. The 
darkness of Egypt was said to be horrible, because 
there the Egyptians beheld fearful figures, and fan- 
tasms, which terrified them. In the like manner, 
in that infernal darkness, the eyes shall be tor- 
mented with the monstrous figures of the wicked 
spirits, which shall appear much more dreadful, by 
reason of the obscurity and sadness of that eternal 
night. 

The hearing shall not only be afflicted by an in- 
tolerable pain, caused by that ever-burning and 
penetrating fire, but also with the fearful and amaz- 
ing noises of thunders, howlings, clamours, groans, 
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curses, and blasphemies. Sylla, being dictator, 
caused six thousand persons to be enclosed in the 
circus ; and then appointing the senate to meet in a 
temple close by, where he intended to speak unto 
them about his own affairs, to strike the greater 
terror into them, and make them know he was their 
master, he gave order, that, so soon as he began his 
oration, the soldiers should kill this multitude of 
people, which was effected: upon which were heard 
such lamentations, outcries, groans, clashing of ar- 
mour, and blows of those merciless homicides, that 
the senators could not hear a word, but stood amazed 
with terror of so horrid a fact. What shall be 
the harmony of hell, where the ears shall be deaf- 
ened with the cries and complaints of the damned ! 
What confusion and horror shall it breed, to hear 
all Jament, all complain, all curse and blaspheme, 
through the bitterness of the torments which they 
suffer ! 

But the damned shall principally be affrighted, 
and shall quake, to hear the thunder-clap of the 
wrath of God, which shall continually resound in 
their ears! “ Whereas the just,” saith the royal 
prophet, “shall be in the eternal memory of God, 
and shall not fear the dreadful crack of his wrath.” 

The smell shall also be tormented with a most 
pestilential stink. Horrible was that torment used 
by Mezentius, to tie a living body to a dead, and 
there to leave them, until the infection and putrified 
exhalations of the dead had killed theliving. What 
can be more abominable, than for a living man to 
have his mouth laid close to that of adead one, full 
of grubs and worms, where the living must receive 
all those pestilential vapours, breathed forth from a 
corrupt carcass, and suffer such loathsomeness and 
abominable stink ? But what is this in respect of 
hell, when each body of the damned is more loath- 
some and unsavoury than a million of dead dogs, 
and all those pressed and crowded together in so strait 
a compass ὃ Bonaventure goes so far as to say, that 
if one only of the damned were brought into this 
world, it were sufficient to infect the whole earth. 
Neither 588] the devils send forth a better smell ; 
for although they are spirits, yet those fiery bodies, 
unto which they are fastened and confined, shall be 
of a more pestilential savour. 

Hell is the world’s sink, and the receptacle of all 
the filth in this great frame, and withal a deep 
dungeon, where the air hath no access. How great 
must the stink and infection needs be of so many 
corruptions heaped one upon another! and how in- 
sufferable the smell of that infernal brimstone, mixed 
with so many corrupted matters! O gulf of horror! 
O infernal grave! without vent or breathing place! 
Eternal grave of such.as die continually and cannot 
die, with what abominable filth art thou not filled! 

What shall I then say of the tongue, which is the 
instrument of so many ways of sinning, flattery, 
lying, murmuring, and calumniating, gluttony, and 
drunkenness. Who can express that bitterness, 
which the damned shall suffer, greater than that of 
aloes or wormwood ὃ The Scripture tells us, the gall 
of dragons shall be their wine; and they shall taste 
the poison of asps for all eternity, unto which shall 
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be joined an intolerable thirst, and dog-like hunger : 
conformable to which David said, “they shall suffer 
hunger as dogs.” Famine is the most pressing of 
all necessities, and most deformed of all evils; 
plagues and wars are happinesses in respect of it. 
If, then, a famine of eight days be the worst of tem- 
poral evils, what shall that famine be which is 
eternal? Let our epicures hear what the Son of God 
prophesies : “ Woe unto you who are full;”* for you 
shall be an hungred, and with such an hunger as 
shall be eternal. WHunger in this life doth bring 
men to such extremity, that not only they come to 
desire to eat dogs, cats, rats, and mice, but also 
mothers come to eat their own children, and men 
the flesh of their own arms, as it fell out to Zeno the 
emperor. If hunger be so terrible a mischief in this 
life, how will it afflict the damned in the other! 
Without all doubt, the damned would rather tear 
themselves in pieces than suffer it; all the most 
horrible famines that Scripture histories propose 
unto us, are but weak pictures to that which the 
damned suffer in this unfortunate residence of eter- 
nal miseries; neither shall thirst torment them 
less. 

The sense of touching, as it is the most extended 
sense of all the rest, so it shall be the most torment- 
ed in that burning fire; all the torments which the 
Scripture doth exhibit to us, as prepared for the 
reprobate, seem to fall upon this only sense: ‘They 
shall pass,” saith Job, “from extremity of cold to 
intolerable heats,” whole floods of fire and brim- 
stone, which shower down upon those unfortunate 
wretches; all this belongs unto the sense of touch- 
ing. We are amazed to think of the inhumanity of 
Phalaris, who roasted men alive in his brazen bull : 
this was a joy in respect of that fire of hell, which 
penetrates the very entrails of the body without con- 
suming them. The burning of a finger only does 
cause so great a torment, that it is insufferable ; 
but far greater were it to burn the whole arm; and 
far greater were it, besides the arms, to burn 
the legs; and far more violent torment would it 
be to burn the whole body. This torment is so 
great that it cannot be expressed, since it com- 
prises as many torments as the body of man hath 
joints, sinews, arteries, &c.; and especially being 
caused by that penetrating and real fire, of which 
this temporal fire is but a painted fire in respect of 
that in hell. - 

Amongst all the torments which human justice 
hath invented for the punishment of crimes, there 
is none held more rigorous than that of fire, by rea- 
son of the great activity of that element. What shall 
the heat of that fire be, which shall be the execu- 
tioner of the justice of the God of vengeance ! 
whose zeal shall be inflamed against the wicked, 
and shall kindle the fire, which shall eternally burn 
in the extremities of hell! Such are the torments 
and miseries of hell, that ifall the trees in the world 
were put in one heap, and set on fire, I would rather 
burn there till the day of judgment, than suffer, only 
for the space of one hour, that fire of hell. What 
a miserable unhappiness will it be, to burn in those 
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flames of hell, not only for an hour, but till the day 
of judgment! yea, even for all eternity, and world 
without end ! Who would not esteem it a hideous 
torment, if he were to be burnt alive a hundred 
times, and his torment was to last every time for 
the space of an hour? with what compassionate 
eyes would all the world look upon such a miserable 
wretch! Nevertheless, without all doubt, any of the 
damned in hell would receive this as a great happi- 
ness to end his torments with those hundred times 
burning: for what comparison is there betwixt a 
hundred hours burning, with some space of time 
betwixt every hour, and to burn a hundred vears 
of continual torment? And what comparison will 
there be betwixt burning for a hundred years’ 
space, and to be burning without interruption, as 
long as God is God? 

Who can express the strange and horrible con- 
fusion which shall inhabit the appetite of these 
wretched creatures? If all the disorders of man’s 
life spring from his passions, what disorder must 
those miserable souls needs feel in that part, what 
convulsions, what rage, what fury! Alas! that no- 
ble passion, love, the queen of all the rest, the sun 
of life, that passion which might have made them 
happy for ever, if they had turned it towards God; 
that amiable object being razed out of them, the 
perpetual aversion they have to love shall eternally 
afflict them, the passion of hatred shall be outrage- 
ous in the damned, whence shall proceed their con- 
tinual blasphemies against God, and the perpetual 
curses and imprecations which they shall make 
against the creatures; and if they have any desires, 
they shall be desirous to see all the world partaker 
of their pains; their aversion from all good shall be 
as much tormenting, as in itself it is execrable: of 
joy there must no mention be made in that place of 
dolour; but contrariwise of incredible sadness, 
which shall oppress them without any consolation. 
The heat of anger shall redouble the heat of their 
flames: hope banished from their hearts shall leave 
the place void to despair, which shall be one of their 
fiercest tormentors. And though their bodies be 
within hell’s bosom, yet shall they bear about them 
another hell in their own bosoms. 

Consider now, my soul, whether thou art able to 
live in this devouring fire, whether thou wilt make 
choice of thy habitation in eternal flames. This 
fire is prepared for the devil and his angels; con- 
sider whether thou wilt enter into this cursed crew, 
and take part of the dregs of their chalice. There 
is no medium; either thou must forsake thy sins, or 
else thou must be given up a prey to this eternal 
torment. I doubt not, thou wilt make a happy 
choice; and, to escape so dangerous a gulf, cast 
thyself into the arms of Divine mercy, which only 
admits the penitent, and say thus: “O great God, 
who art a consuming fire, and makest the fire of thy 
Divine justice issue from amongst the thorns, to 
burn the tallest cedars in Lebanon; let the fire, 
which walks before thee as executioner of thy jus- 
tice, never depart from our memory ; may it be unto 
us a pillar of light in the darkness of our errors, a 
lamp unto our feet, anda lantern to our ways, where- 
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by we may discover this infernal gulf, which is 
ready to swallow us up. Thou, O Lord, who didst 
deliver the three children out of the Babylonian 
furnace, preserve us from those eternal flames, and 
exempt us from the burning ones of thy wrath; 
place us in the light and bright one of thy love, 
where, like Pyratides and sacred Salamanders, we 
shall live happy, without pain or torment, singing 
honour, praise, and benediction unto thee, our God, 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Pains of the Powers of a damned Soul. 


Tue imagination shall afflict those miserable 
offenders, increasing the pains of the senses by the 
liveliness of its apprehension: if, in this life, the 
imagination is sometimes so vehement, that it hurts 
more than real evils; in the other, the torment 
which it causes will be excessive. Baptista Ful- 
gosus recounts, as an eye-witness, that being a judge 
in a duel, one of the competitors made the other fly, 
but instantly fell down dead himself, without any 
other cause than an imagination that he was hurt to 
death; for he neither received wound or blow, 
neither was the sign of any found upon his dead 
body. If,in this life, the imagination be so power- 
ful in men who are in health, as to cause a sense of 
pain, where none hurts; grief, where none molests ; 
and death, where none kills; what shall it be in 
hell, where so many devils punish and afflict with 
torments, preserving only life, that the pain of death 
may live eternally ? And if we see some timorous 
people with an imaginary fear tremble and remain 
half dead, there is no doubt but the imagination of 
those miserable persons, joined with the horror of 
the place where they are, will cause a thousand 
pains and torments. 

Frame a judgment of it, by that which happens 
to such, as in this life, finding themselves guilty of 
grievous crimes, fear to fall into temporal justice : 
they may indeed sometimes be ina secure place, but 
never in security ; they may be hid from the eyes 
of men, and be placed out of their reach; but never 
shall they be able to hide themselves from them- 
selves, or escape the assault of their own con- 
sciences. While they wake, they are tortured with 
fears and suspicions; their sleep is interrupted with 
wicked dreams; dread doth still follow them; at 
each one’s approach they quake with fear, and the 
furies, having seized upon them, grant them neither 
peace nor truce; their troubled thoughts put their 
hearts upon the rack. Now, if the apprehension of 
human justice, which hath power only over the 
body, gives so dreadful alarms to the imagination, 
what will the sense of the darts of the Divine jus- 
tice do, which are so many instruments of death, 
and burning arrows shot at the damned souls? 

The will shall be tormented with an eternal ab- 
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horring and rage against itself, against all crea- 
tures, and against God, the Creator of all; and shall, 
with an intolerable sadness, anger, grief, and dis- 
order of all the affections, violently desire things 
impossible, and despair of all that is good. If joy 
consists in the possession of what one loves, and 
pain in the want of that which is desired, and being 
necessitated to what is abhorred ; what greater pain 
and torment, than to be ever desiring that which 
shall never be enjoyed, and ever abhorring that 
which we can never be quit of ? That which he de- 
sires, he shall never obtain, and what he desires not, 
eternally suffer ; and from hence shall spring that 
raging fury which David speaks of: “ The sinner 
shall see, and be raging; he shall gnash his teeth, 
and be consumed.” This rage and madness shall be 
increased by the despair, which shall be joined unto 
it, which must needs be most terrible unto the 
damned; for as the greatest evil is eased by hope, 
so the least is made grievous by despair. Hope in 
afflictions is supported by two things; one is, the 
fruit which may result from suffering; the other 
is, the end and conclusion of the evil suffered: 
but in regard the despair of the damned is of so 
great evils, the despair itself will be a most horrible 
one. 

If one suffers and reaps fruit by it, it is a comfort 
unto him, and the grief is recompensed by the joy 
of the benefit thereof; but when the suffering is 
without fruit or profit, then it comes to be heavy 
indeed: the hope of a good harvest makes the 
Jabourer with cheerfulness endure the toil of plough- 
ing and sowing; but if he were certain to reap no 
profit, every pace he moved would be grievous and 
irksome unto him. Though in temporal afflictions 
this hope of recompence should fail, yet the hope 
that they should sometimes cease and have an end, 
would afford some comfort and ease unto the suffer- 
ers: but in hell both those are wanting; the 
damned shall never receive reward for their suffer- 
ings, nor shall their torments ever have an end. 

O let us consider how great a recompence attends 
the least of our sufferings here in God’s service ; 
and how vain and unprofitable shall all our sufferings 
be hereafter: here some few penitent ejaculations 
may gain eternal glories; there the most intense 
pains and torments, both in soul and body, cannot 
deserve a drop of cold water, nor so much ease as to 
turn from one side to the other. In this raging 
despair end the vain hopes of sinners: hell is full of 
those who hoped they should never enter into it, 
and full of those who despair of getting out of it; 
they offended with a presumptuous hope they should 
not die in sin, and that proving false, are fallen 
into eternal desperation; there is no hope can ex- 
cuse the falling into so great a danger. Let us 
therefore secure heaven, and not sin. 

The memory shall be another cruel tormentor of 
those miserable sinners, converting all they have 
done, good or bad, into torments: the good, because 
they have lost their reward; the bad, because they 
have deserved their punishment: the delights also 
which they have enjoyed, and all the happiness of 
this life, in which they have triumphed, (seeing 
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that for them they fell into this misery,) shall be a 
sharp sword which shall pierce their hearts; they 
shall be full of affliction, when they shall compare 
the shortness of their past pleasures with the eternity 
of their present torments. What groans, what sighs, 
will they pour out, when they see that those delights, 
which hardly lasted an instant, and that the pains 
they suffer for them, shall last for ages and eterni- 
ties; all that is past appearing butas a dream. Let 
us tremble at the pleasures and felicity of this life, 
since they may turn into arsenic or wormwood. 
The miserable wretch shall, with great grief, re- 
member, how often he might have gained heaven, 
and did not, but is now tumbled into hell; and shall 
say unto himself, “ How many times might I have 
prayed, and spent that time in play! but now I pay 
for it. How many times ought I to have fasted, and 
left it, to satisfy my greedy appetite! How many times 
might I have given alms, and spent it in sin! How 
many times might I have pardoned my enemies, and 
chose rather to be revenged! How many times might 
I have frequented the sacraments, and forbore them, 
because I would not quit the occasion of sinning! 
There never wanted means of serving God; but I 
never made use of them, and am, therefore, justly 
paid for all. Behold, wretched soul, that, enter- 
taining thyself in pleasures, thou hast for toys and 
fooleries lost heaven. If thou wouldst, thou might- 
est have been a companion for angels; if thou 
wouldst, thou mightest have been in eternal joy, 
and thou hast left all for the pleasure of a moment. 
“Ὁ accursed and miserable creature, thy Redeemer 
courted thee with heaven, and thou despisedst him 
for a base trifle. This was thy fault, and now thou 
sufferest for it; and since thou wouldst not be happy 
with God, thou shalt now be eternally cursed by him 
and his angels.’” 

The understanding shall torment itself with dis- 
courses of great bitterness, discoursing of nothing 
but what may grieve it. Aristotle shall not then 
take delight in his wisdom, nor Seneca comfort him- 
self with his philosophy; Galen shall find no 
remedy in his physic, nor the profoundest scholar 
in his divinity. 

Besides these miseries and calamities, in this 
power of the soul is engendered the worm of con- 
science; which is so often proposed unto us in holy 
Scripture, as a most terrible torment, and greater 
than that of fire. Only in one sermon, Christ, our 
Redeemer, three times menaces us “with that 
worm which gnaws the consciences, and tears in 
pieces the hearts of the damned;” admonishing us 
often, “that their worm shall never die, nor their 
fire be quenched.” For as the worm which breeds 
in dead flesh, or that which breeds in woods, eats 
and gnaws that substance of which they are en- 
gendered; so the worm which is bred from sin, is 
in perpetual enmity with it, gnawing and devouring 
the heart of the sinner, with raging and desperate 
grief; still putting him in mind, that, by his own 
fault, he lost that eternal glory, which he might so 
easily have obtained, and is now fallen into eternal 
torments, from whence there is no redemption. And, 


certainly, this resentment of the loss of heaven shall 
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more torment him than the fire of hell; itis a hell 
in hell, worse than a thousand hells. 

Certainly it were a great rigour, if a father should 
be forced to be present at the execution of his son; 
but more, if he should be compelled to be the 
hangman; and yet greater if the gallows should be 
placed before his own door, so that he could neither 
goin nor out without beholding the affront: but far 
greater cruelty, if they should make the guilty person 
to execute himself, and that by cutting his body in 
pieces, member after member, or tearing off his flesh 
with his own teeth. This is the cruelty and torment 
of an evil conscience, with which a sinner is racked 
and tortured amongst those eternal flames, not being 
able to banish his faults from his memory, nor their 
punishment from his thoughts: the envy, also, which 
they shall bear towards those who have gained 
heaven, by as small matters as they have lost it, 
shall much add to their grief. Those who are hun- 
gry, if they see others, meaner than they, feed at 
some splendid and plentiful table, and cannot be 
admitted themselves, become more hungry ; so shall 
it fare with the damned, who shall be more afflicted 
by beholding others, sometime less than themselves, 
enjoy that eternal happiness, which they, through 
want of care, are deprived of. What lamentations 
shall the damned send forth, when they shall see 
that the just have gained the benediction of God, 
and that they lost it through their own neglect! 

After all this, there shall not want in hell the 
pains of death, which amongst human punishments 
is the greatest; that of hell is aliving death. The 
death which men give, together with death, takes 
away the pain and sense of dying; but the eternal 
death of sinners is with sense; and by so much 
greater, as it hath more of life, recollecting within 
itself the worst of dying, which is to perish; and 
the most intolerable of life, which is to suffer pain. 
In hell there shall be, unto the miserable, a death 
without death, and an end without end; for their 
death shall ever live, and their end shall never 
begin. 

See how the rack compels them, at length, to con- 
fess the truth. What hath pride profited us? What 
advantage have we gotten by the vanity of riches? 
All that is past as a shadow, as a ship sailing on the 
sea under full sails, leaving behind her no marks of 
her passage ; asa bird flying in the air, whose trace 
is not found. So have our days run by, without 
having any mark of virtue ; we have spent in malice 
all the time, which was liberally bestowed upon us, 
“to work out our salvation in fear and trembling ;”’ 
we have passed the course of our age in appearances, 
and in the vanities and follies of the world; and in 
an instant we are fallen into hell. In this sort do 
those wretches, gnawn with a continual sorrow, un- 
profitably repent themselves, and groan under the 
pressure and affliction of heart, which is the hell of 
their hell. 

Even here, amongst us, if there should be a con- | 
dition, in which we might be sensible but of some 
part of that which death brings along with it, it 
would be esteemed a greater evil than death itself. 
Who doubts, but if one, after burial, should find him- 
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self alive and sensible under the earth, where he 
could speak with nobody, see nothing but darkness, 
hear nothing but those who walk above him, smell 
nothing but the rotten stink of their bodies, eat no- 
thing but his own flesh, nor feel any thing but the 
earth which oppresses him, or the cold pavement of 
the vault where he lay ; who doubts, I say, but, that 
this estate were worse than to be wholly dead, since 
life only served to feel the pain of death? What 
sepulchre is more terrible than that of hell, which 
is eternally shut upon those who are in it, where 
the miserable damned remain, not only under the 
earth, but under fire, having sense for nothing but 
to feel death, darkness, and pain? This death of hell 
may be called a double death, in respect it contains 
both the death of sin and the death of pain; those 
unfortunate wretches standing condemned, never to 
be freed from the death of sin, and for ever to be tor- 
mented with death of pain. There is no greater 
death than that of the soul, which is sin; in which 
the miserable are to continue whilst God is God, 
with that infinite evil, and that ugly deformity, which 
sin draws along with it; which is worse than to 
suffer that eternal fire, which is but the punishment 
of it. After sin, what pains should there be greater, 
than that of sin itself? Who trembles not with the 
only memory, that he is todie, remembering that he 
is to cease to be; that the feet, whereon he walks, 
are no more to bear him; that his hands are no 
more to serve him, nor his eyes to see? Why then 
do we not tremble at the thought of hell, in respect 
of which the first death is no punishment, but a re- 
ward and happiness; there being no damned in hell, 
but would take that death, which we here inflict for 
offences, as an ease of his pains? They shall desire 
death, and death shall fly from them; for unto all 
their evils and miseries, this, as the greatest, is ad- 
joined, that neither they nor it shall ever die. This 
circumstance of being eternal, doth much augment 
the torments of hell. Let us suppose, that one had 
but a gnat that should sting his right hand, and a 
wasp at the left; and that one foot should be pricked 
with a thorn, and the other with a pin: if this only 
were to last for ever, it would be an intolerable pain. 
What will it then be, when hands, feet, arms, head, 
and all the members, are to burn for all eternity ? 
They shall always burn, but never to be consumed ; 
they shall seek for death in the flames, but shall 
not find it. Therefore, justly doth one cry out, “0, 
woe eternal, that never shall have end! O end 
without end! O death, more grievous than all 
death ; always to die, and never to be quite dead.” 

The torments in hell are so many in number, 
that they cannot be numbered; so long in continu- 
ance, that they cannot be measured; so grievous 
for quality, that they cannot be endured, but with 
such infinite pain, that every minute of an hour 
shall seem a whole year. “Ὁ Lord, rebuke me not 
in thine anger, neither chasten me in thy displeasure : 
unless thou wilt have mercy, O God, I must needs 
perish.” In this life we have hope for our comforter, 
in all distresses ; which hath a sovereign virtue, to 
mitigate all pains and sorrows. And God, of his 
great mercy, for the most part, in all adversities, 
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still leaveth a man some hope of help and succour. 
The sick man, as long as he lives, he still lives in 
hope; as long as there is life, there is hope; but 
after this life endeth, there remaineth to the damned 
no more any hope of comfort: hope, the last com- 
forter of all, taketh her flight, and eternal desperation 
seizeth upon them. 

If an angel should promise thee to be made an 
emperor, so you would lie in your bed one night in 
the same posture, looking upwards towards heaven, 
without moving or turning yourself all night; if 
you have a mind to turn on one side, it will be a 
trouble to you not to do it, and you will persuade 
yourself, that you never lay so uneasy in your whole 
life before; and will say unto yourself, ‘“ My bed 
is good and soft, 1 am well, what is wanting to 
me? Nothing is wanting, but only to turn me 
from one side to the οἴμοι." How comes this to 
pass, that thou canst not rest one single night; it 
being such a torture to be still, without turning thy- 
self? What would it be, if thou wert to remain in 
one posture three or four nights? Thou hast little 
patience, since a thing so small doth grieve thee; 
what would it be, if thou hadst the colic, or wert 
tormented with the stone or sciatica? Far greater 
evils than these are prepared for thee in hell, 
whither thou postest, by running into so many sins. 
Consider what a couch is prepared for thee in that 
abyss of misery; what feather-bed; what Holland 
sheets! Thou shalt be cast upon burning coals, 
flames and sulphur shall be thy coverlets. Mark 
well, whether this bed be for one night only. Yea, 
nights, days, months, and years, for ages and eter- 
nities, thou art to remain on that side thou fallest on, 
without having the least relief to turn thyself unto 
the other. That fire shall never die, neither shalt 
thou ever die, to the end its torments may last 
eternally. After a hundred years, add after a hun- 
dred thousand of millions of years, they shall be as 
lively and as vigorous as at the first day. See what 
thou dost, by not fearing eternal death; by making 
no account of eternity; by setting so much of thy 
affection on a temporal life. Thou dost not walk 
the right way: change thy life, and begin to serve 
thy Creator. 


THE PRAYER. 


Blessed Lord, eternal God, my heart is naked and 
open before thee ; I send up my sighs, as humble 
orators before thee. I know not what to ask, 
nor how; only this one thing I beg at thy hands, 
that thou wilt not suffer me to die an eternal 
death. Correct me here as thy child, that I may 
be saved hereafter. Lord, thou knowest that I 
love thee; and that I desire to be with thee, that 
I may sing eternal praises unto thee. Lord, have 
mercy upon me, and grant me my request, for thy 
great mercy’s sake. 


1 serve him better. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Fruit which may be drawn from the Consider- 
ation of Eternal Evils. 


Aut which hath been said of the pains in hell, is 
far short of that which really they are. There is 
great difference betwixt the knowledge we have by 
relation, and that which we learn by experience. 
The Maccabees knew, that the temple of the Lord 
was already profaned and destroyed; they had 
heard of it, and lamented it. But when they saw 
with their eyes the sanctuary lie desolate, the altar 
profaned, and the gates burnt, there was then no 
measure of their tears; they tore their garments, 
cast ashes upon their heads, threw themselves upon 
the ground, and their complaints ascended as high 
as heaven. If, then, the relation and discourse of 
the pains of hell make us tremble; what shall 
be sight and experience? The consideration of 
what hath been said, may help us to form some 
conception of the terror and horror of that place of 
eternal sorrow. Let us descend into hell whilst we 
live, that we may not descend there when we are 
dead. Let us draw some fruit from thence, during 
our lives, from whence nothing but torment is to be 
had after death. 

The principal fruit which may be drawn from 
that consideration, are these. In the first place, an 
ardent love and sincere gratitude towards our 
Creator; that having so often deserved hell, he 
hath not yet suffered us to fall into it. How many 
be there now in hell, who for their first mortal sin, 
and only for that one, have been sent thither! and 
we, notwithstanding the innumerable sins which we 
have committed, are yet spared. What did God 
find in us, that he should use a mercy towards us 
for so many sins, which he did not afford to others 
for sofew? Why are we not then more grateful for 
so many benefits, which we have no ways deserved ? 
How grateful would a damned person be, if God 
should free him from those flames, wherein he is 
tormented, and place him in the same condition we 
now are! What a life would he lead, and how 
grateful would he be unto so merciful a Benefactor! 
He hath done no less for us, but much more ; for if 
he hath not drawn us out of hell, he hath not 
thrown us into it, as we deserved: which is the 
greater favour? Tell me, if a creditor should cast 
that debtor into prison, who owed him a thousand 
ducats, and after the enduring of much affliction, at 
last release him; or should suffer another, who owed 
fifty thousand ducats, to go up and down free, with- 
out touching a thread of his garment; whether of 
the debtors received the greater benefit? I believe 
thou wilt say, “ The latter.” More, then, we are 
indebted to God Almighty ; and, therefore, ought to 
Consider how a man would live, 
who should be restored to life after he had been in 
hell. Thou shouldst live better, since thou art more 
indebted to Almighty God. 

Secondly: We are taught to exercise our pa- 
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tience, in suffering the afflictions and troubles of 
this life; that, by enduring of these thankfully, we 
may escape those of the other. He who shall con- 
sider the eternity of those torments, which he de- 
serves, will not be troubled at the pains of this life, 
how bitter soever. There is no state or condition 
upon earth, how miserable soever, which the damn- 
ed would not endure, and think it an infinite hap- 
piness if they might change with it; neither is 
there any course of life so unhappy, which he, who 
had once experienced those burning flames, if he 
might live again, would not willingly undergo. He, 
who hath once deserved eternal torments, let him 
never murmur against the crosses and petty injuries 
offered him in this life. If thou goest into a bath, 
and shalt find it excessive hot, think on hell. If 
thou art tormented with the heat of some violent 
fever, pass unto the consideration of those eternal 
flames, which burn without end; and think, that 
if a bath or calenture so afflict, how shalt thou en- 
dure that river of fire? When thou shalt see any 
thing great in this present life, think presently of 
the kingdom of heaven, and so thou shalt not value 
it much; and when thou shalt see any thing ter- 
rible, think on hell, and thou wilt not be much 
moved. When the desire of any temporal thing 
shall afflict thee, think that the pleasure of it is of 
no estimation ; if the fear of laws, which are en- 
acted here upon earth, be of that force, that they are 
able to deter us from evil actions; much more 
ought the thoughts of eternal pain to affright us. 
If*we often think of hell, we shall never fall into it. 

We ought often to call to mind the evils of the 
next life, that we may the more despise the plea- 
sures of this; because temporal felicity uses often 
to end in eternal misery. All that is precious in 
this world, honour, wealth, fame, pleasure, all the 
splendour of the earth, is but a shadow, if we com- 
pare the small duration of them with the eternity of 
those torments in the other world. 

Put all the silver in the world together in one 
heap; all the gold, all the precious stones, dia- 
monds, emeralds, with all other the richest jewels; 
all the triumphs of the Romans, all the rarities and 
dainties of the Assyrians, &c. all would deserve to 
be of no other value than dirt, if to be possessed 
with hazard of falling at last into the pit of hell. 
Let us call to mind that sentence of our blessed 
Saviour: “ What will it avail a man to gain the 
whole world, if he lose his soul?” If they should 
make us lords and masters, I say, not of great 
wealth, but of the whole world, we should not ad- 
mit of it with the least hazard of being damned for 
ever. Let one enjoy all the contents and regales 
imaginable ; let him be raised to the highest pitch 
of honour; let him triumph with all the greatness 
in the world. All this is but a dream, if, after this 
mortal life, he finds himself at length plunged into 
hell fire. 

You may look upon a wheel of squibs and fire- 
works, which, whilst it moves, casts forth a thou- 
sand lights and splendours, with which the beholders 
are much taken; but all, at last, ends in a little 
smoke and burnt paper. So it is, whilst the wheel 
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of felicities was in motion, according to the style of 
St. James; that is to say, whilst our life lasts, its 
fortune and prosperity appears most glorious; but 
ceasing, all comes to end in smoke, and he that 
fares best init, at last finds himself plunged into 
hell. 

When a fever, or some great unexpected change 
in a man’s estate, happens to him, it makes him to 
forget all his former contents in health and wealth ; 
his sickness and adversity so taking up the whole 
man, as that he hath no leisure to employ his 
thoughts upon any thing else ; and if, perhaps, any 
passage of his former condition chance to come to 
his mind, it gives him no satisfaction, but rather 
augments his pain; wherefore if temporal evils, 
though very short, are sufficient to make former 
felicities of many years vanish ; what impression 
will temporal goods make in us, if we employ our 
thoughts upon eternal evils? Besides, those tor- 
ments, which are to be suffered hereafter without 
profit, may move in us to husband the short time of 
this life most to our advantage. How many miserable 
souls now suffer those eternal pains, for not employ- 
ing one day in the service of God! What would a 
damned soul give for one quarter of an hour out of 
so many days and years which are lost, and shall 
not have one instant allowed him? Thou, who now 
livest and hast time, lose not that which imports thee 
so much, and once lost can never be recovered. Ὁ 
miserable creatures! who, for having lost a short 
space of time, lose an eternity of felicity; they 
come to know too late the importance of that which 
they have lost, and shall never come to regain it ; 
let us now make use of that time, whilst we may 
gain eternity, and let us not lose that with pleasure, 
which cannot be recovered with grief. 

Lastly, let us draw, from the consideration of 
hell, a perfect hatred to all mortal sin, since from 
the evil of sin proceeds that evil of pain: terrible 
is the evil of sin, since it cannot be satisfied even 
with eternal flames. 


CHAPTER X. 


The Infinite Guilt of Mortal Sin, by which we lose 
the Felicity of Heaven, and fall into Eternal 
Evils. 


So foul and horrid is a mortal sin in its own na- 
ture, that though it passed only in thought, and none 
knew it but God, and he who committed it, and which 
endured no longer than an instant, yet it deserves 
the torments of hell for all eternity; for by how 
much greater is the majesty of God, which is 
despised, by so much greater is the injury offered 
him; and therefore as the majesty of God, which 
is despised by sin, is infinite, so the despite of it 
must contain, in itself, a certain kind of infinity: by 
how much greater is the reverence due to a person, 
by so much greater is the disrespect and affront 
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offered him. And as to God there is due an infinite 
reverence, so the injury done him is of an inexpli- 
cable malice, which by no good works of a mere 
creature, how many and great soever, can be ex- 
piated. So great is the malignity of a mortal sin, 
that, being put into the balance of Divine justice, it 
would outweigh all the good works of all the saints, 
although they were a thousand times more and 
greater than they are; because the good works 
with which God is honoured by his saints, although 
in themselves great in value, yet in respect of God, 
unto whom they add nothing, and who is nothing 
bettered by them, they are not valuable ; unto whose 
divine goodness, not only they, but infinitely more, 
and greater, are but a debt: but for God to be 
despised by his creature, who, by infinite titles, is 
obliged to serve him, and ought to reverence him 
with an infinite honour, is a thing so highly repug- 
nant to his majesty, that, if God were capable of 
grief, it would more afflict him than all the pious 
actions of the saints content him: certainly, amongst 
men, the honour which is given to one who deserves 
it, takes not so much, as a contempt done unto him 
who merits it not: a king values not much the 
honour which is given him by his vassals, because 
he takes it not for a courtesy, but a duty; but to be 
affronted and scorned by one, especially whom he 
had favoured with his benefits, sticks near unto his 
heart; for not only kings, but all men, think honour 
due unto them, and disrespect an injury. There is 
no resentment among men so quick as that of dis- 
honour; nor any thing which causes more grief 
and vexation. If some person of quality should 
have his hat plucked off from his head in scorn, 
and receive a dozen of bastinadoes from some base 
fellow, that affront would not be recompensed, 
although a thousand should put off their caps to 
him, and kiss his hand. 

By this may appear the irreverence and great 
incivility towards God in a mortal sin: insomuch 
as St. Paul calls it “ kicking, or spurning, the Son 
of God;” this is the reason why it was necessary 
that God should become man, being the Divine 
justice could not be appeased with less than the 
satisfaction of a Divine person : let those, therefore, 
cease to marvel, that a momentary sin should be 
punished with eternal torments, who see that, for 
sin, God was made man, and died for man; and 
certainly, it is a far greater wonder, that God should 
die for the sin of another, than that man should, for 
his own sin, suffer an eternal punishment: and if 
the malice of sin be so exorbitant, that nothing 
could satisfy for it less than God; it is nothing 
strange, that that which hath no limit, nor bound 
in evil, should have no limit in punishment, but 
should exceed all time, and be eternal. And if a 
treason committed against a temporal prince be 
chastised with loss of life and goods of the traitor, 
and with the punishment also of his posterity, 
which, inasmuch as concerns the prince, is eternal ; 
why should not the offence of a vile worm, against 
his Creator, be tormented with eternal pains? The 
greatness of honour decreases and grows less, ac- 
cording to the height and dignity of the person 
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honoured; so as that honour which, done to an 
ordinary person, would seem excessive, given unto 
a prince is nothing: and on the contrary, the great- 
ness of an injury rises and grows higher, according 
to the worth of him who is injured; so as God, who 
is infinite, being the person offended, deserves that 
the injury done unto him should be chastised with 
a punishment equal to the duration of his being, 
and needs that he, who satisfies for it, should be a 
person of infinite worth and perfection, voluntarily 
undertaking to put himself into the sinner’s place, 
and to suffer in his stead. ) 

And as sin is grievous in its own nature, so it is 
much engreatened by the circumstances which attend 
it: let us consider who it is that sins; it is a most 
vile and wretched man, who presumes to lift up his 
hands against his Creator: and what is man but a 
vessel of dung, a stink of corruption, and, by birth, 
a slave of the devil? and yet he dares offend his 
Maker. An offence against God were more grievous, 
though from another god (if it were possible) infi- 
nite and equal to himself; but that this creature 
should be so insolent against his omnipotent Lord, is 
beyond amazement. But what is that which a 
sinner does, when he offends? It is, according to 
St. Anselm, an endeavour to pluck the crown from 
the head of God, and place it upon his own; it is, 
according to the apostle, to “ crucify again the Lord ' 
of life.” If any of these things were attempted 
against a majesty upon earth, it were enough to 
make the offender’s flesh to be plucked off with 
pincers, to have him torn in pieces with wild horsts, 
to pull down his house, and sow the place with salt, 
and make his whole lineage infamous. If such an 
offence were committed by one man against another ; 
betwixt whom the difference is not great, being both 
equal in nature, it were very heinous; what shall it 
deserve, being committed against God, the Lord and 
Creator of all, whose immense greatness is infinitely 
distant from the nature of his creature? O good 
God! who is able to express what a sinner doth 
against thee and himself? He despises thy majesty, 
razes out thy law from his heart, contemns thy 
justice, scorns thy threats, despises thy promises, 
makes a solemn renunciation of thy glory, thou hast 
promised him; and all to bind himself an eternal 
slave to Satan, desiring rather to please thine enemy 
than thee, who art his Father, his Friend, and all his 
good, desiring rather to die eternally, by displeasing 
thee, than to enjoy heaven for ever, by serving thee. 

Let us now see where, and in what place, a sinner 
presumes to sin, and be a traitor unto God; it is 
even in his own world, in his own house; and 
knowing that his Creator looks upon him, he offends 
him: if a sin were committed where God could not 
see it, it were yet an enormous fault; but to do an 
injury to his Creator, before his face, what an 
unspeakable impudence is it! If he who sins could 
go into another world, where God did not inhabit, and 
there, in secret under the earth, should sin after sucha 
manner, as only himself should know it, yet it were a 
great boldness; but to sin in his own house, which is 
this world, what hell doth it not deserve ὃ For aman 
only to lay his hand upon his sword, in the palace 
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of a king, is capital, and deserves death. Fora 
sinner then, by his sins, to spurn and crucify the 
Son of God, in the house of his Father, and before 
his face, what understanding can conceive the great- 
ness of such a malice ? And therefore David, with 
reason, dissolved himself into tears, because he had 
sinned in the presence of God, and with a grief 
which pierced his heart, cried out, “ I have done 
evil before thee.’ Besides this, we not only sin 
against God in his own house, but even in his arms, 
whilst we are upheld by his omnipotence : if there 
were a son so wicked, who, whilst he was cherished 
in his mother’s bosom, should strike her, and en- 
deavour to kill her, every one would think that a 
most impious child: how, then, dares man offend 
God, who sustains, preserves, and hath redeemed 
him ? 

The heinousness of this malice in sin is much 
augmented, by the helps which a sinner uses to 
effect it; for he turns those very divine benefits, 
which he hath received from God, against him who 
gave them. The sense which men usually have of 
ingratitude, is most apprehensive; if to forget a 
benefit be ingratitude, to despise it is an injury ; but 
to use it against the benefactor, I know not what to 
call it: this does he who sins, making use of those 
creatures, which God created for his service, to 
offend him; and converts his divine benefits into 
arms against God himself! What could we say, if 
a king, to honour his soldier, should make him a 
knight, arm him with his own arms, should gird his 
sword about him with his own hands, and that the 
soldier, so soon as he was possessed of the sword, 
should draw it against the king, and murder him ? 
This wickedness, which seems impossible amongst 
men, is ordinary in man towards God; who, being 
honoured so many ways by his Creator, and enriched 
with so many benefits, as much as in him lies be- 
reaves God of his honour, and desires to bereave 
him of his life: his understanding, which he re- 
ceived from God, he uses in finding out a way to 
execute his sin; with his hands he performs it, and, 
with all his power, offends him who gave them. 

But if we shall consider why man does this, it is 
a circumstance which will amaze us at the malice of 
it. Why doth a sinner thus offend against his God ? 
Wherefore does he despise his Creator? Where- 
fore is he a traitor unto the Lord of the world? 
Wherefore doth he abhor his Redeemer? What 
reason hath he for so monstrous a wickedness? It 
is only for a base and filthy pleasure, for a foolish 
fancy of man, because he will, and no more. O 
horrid insolence! O mad fury of men, which, with- 
out a cause, so grievously offend their Creator; 
and, by their sins, provoke so good and gracious a 
God! 

The manner also of our sinning would astonish 
any who should seriously consider it; it is with so 
much impudence, pride, and contempt of God, after 
having heard so many examples of his chastisements 
executed upon sinners, after having seen that the 
most beautiful and glorious of all the angels, and, 
with him, innumerable others, were thrown from 
heaven, and made fire-brands in hell, for one sin, 
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and that only in thought; after having seen the 
first man, for one sin, banished from the Paradise of 
pleasure, into this valley of tears, despoiled of so 
many supernatural endowments, and condemned to 
death; after having known that so many have been 
damned for their offences; after that the Son of 
God had suffered upon the cross for our sins; after 
all this, to sin is an impudence never heard of, and 
an intolerable contempt of the Divine justice. 

Besides, what greater scorn and contempt of God 
than this; that God, who is worthy of all honour 
and love, and the devil, who is our professed enemy, 
pretending both to our souls, the one to save them, 
the other to torment them in eternal flames, yet we 
adhere to Satan, and prefer him before Christ, our 
Saviour and Redeemer; and that so much to our 
prejudice, as by the loss of eternal glory, and cap- 
tivating ourselves unto eternal torments and slavery ! 
The manner also of sinning aggravates the sin, as 
the sinner doth, by losing thereby eternal happi- 
ness; though he who sins much, lost nothing, yet 
the offence against God were great; but well know- 
ing the great damages and punishments likewise 
that attend sin, and the evident hazard he runs, and 
yet to sin, is a strange impudence. If we shall 
consider when it is that we sin, we shall find this 
circumstance no less to aggravate our offences than 
the former: because we now sin, when we know that 
the Son of God was nailed unto the cross that we 
should not sin; when we know that God was in- 
carnate for us, humbled himself to be made man, 
and subjected himself unto death, even the death of 
the cross, for our redemption: to sin after we had 
seen God so good and obliging unto us, with those 
not to be imagined favours, is a circumstance which 
ought much to be pondered in our hearts, and might 
make us forbear the offending of so loving a Father. 
And that christian, who sins after all this, is to be 
esteemed worse than a devil; for the devil never 
sinned against that God, who had shed his blood 
for him, or who had pardoned so much as one sin 
of his. When those sinned who were under the 
law of nature, they had not seen the Son of God die 
for their salvation, as a christian hath; and there is 
no doubt but christians will deserve new torments, 
and greater than those who have not had the know- 
ledge of God, nor received so many benefits from 
him. 

Let us consider about what sin is committed, and 
we do offend God. It is about complying with a 
sensual gust, which, in the end, bereaves us of 
health, of honour, of substance, and even of pleasure 
itself; suffering many days of grief for a moment 
of delight; about things of the earth, which are 
vile and transitory ; and about goods of the world, 
which are false, short, and deceitful. What would 
we say, if, for a thing of so small value as a straw, 
one man should kill another? No more than a 
straw are all the felicities of the world, in respect 
of those of heaven; and for a thing of so small con- 
sideration, we are traitors to God, and crucify Christ 
again; and that a thousand times, as often as we sin 
mortally against him. 

Lastly; consider whom we offend; it is God, 
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who is most perfect, most wise, immense, omnipo- 
tent, and infinite. We sin against him who in- 
finitely loves us, who suffers us, who heaps his 
benefits and rewards upon us; to do evil to those 
who make much of them, even wild beasts abhor 
it; what is it then for thee to injure him, who 
loved thee more than himself; who hath done 
thee all good, that thou shouldst do no evil? Fear 
then this Lord, reverence his majesty, love his 
goodness, and offend him no more. Sin is so evil, 
that it is every way evil; behold it on every side, 
it still seems worse. It is not only evil, as it is an 
injury to God, but it is evil in itself, in its own na- 
ture; for if there were no God, or that God were 
not offended with it, yet it were a most horrid evil, 
the greatest of all evils, and the cause of all evils. 
In regard of this deformity and filthiness of sin, the 
philosophers judged it to be abhorred above all 
things, and those who denied the immortality of the 
soul, and the providence of God, affirmed that nothing 
should make them commit it; and there have been 
some amongst them who have suffered great ex- 
tremities, to avoid a vicious act: Damocles, as Plu- 
tarch writes, chose rather to be boiled in scalding 
water than to consent to a filthy act; for which 
reason is Hippo celebrated amongst the Greek 
matrons, who chose rather to die than offend. 
These were gentiles, who saw not hell open for the 
punishment of sinners, nor fled from sin, because it 
was an offence unto God, but only for the enormity 
and filthiness it had in itself: this made them en- 
dure prisons and tortures, rather than admit it. 
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What should christians then do, who know how 
much sin is offensive to God? Certainly they 
ought rather to give a thousand lives, than once to 
injure their Creator by committing an offence, 
which not only gentiles, but even nature, hath in 
horror, which hath planted in brute beasts, although 
they cannot sin, yet a natural aversion from that 
which looks like sin. 

Pliny admires the force of lightning, whicn melts 
the gold and silver, and leaves the purse which con- 
tains it untouched: such is sin, which kills the soul, 
and leaves the body sound and active; it is a flash 
of lightning sent from hell, and such leaves the soul 
which it hath blasted. 

Sin, though it were the best thing of the world, 
yet, for the evil effects it produces, it ought to be 
avoided more than death; it bereaves the soul of 
grace, banishes the Holy Ghost, deprives it of the 
right of heaven; makes him unworthy of Divine 
protection, and condemns a sinner unto eternal tor- 
ments in the other world, and in this to many dis- 
asters; for there is neither plague, war, famine, nor 
infirmity of body, whereof sin hath not been in 
some sort the occasion. And therefore those who 
weep for their afflictions, let them change the ob- 
ject of their tears, and weep for the cause, which is 
their sin. 

I will therefore from henceforth resolve, that 
although I were certain that men should not know 
my sins, and that God would pardon them; yet I 
will not offend for the very filthiness of sin. 
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My Lorp, 


I nave lived to see religion painted upon banners, and thrust out of churches, and the temple turned 
into a tabernacle, and that tabernacle made ambulatory, and covered with skins of beasts and torn cur- 
tains, and God to be worshipped, not as he is, “ the Father of our Lord Jesus,” (an afflicted Prince, the 
King of sufferings,) nor as the “ Ged of peace” (which two appellatives God newly took upon him in the 
New Testament, and glories in for ever): but he is owned now rather as “ the Lord of hosts,” which 
title he was pleased to lay aside, when the kingdom of the gospel was preached by the Prince of peace. 
But when religion puts on armour, and God is not acknowledged by his New-Testament titles, religion 
may have in it the power of the sword, but not the power of godliness; and we may complain of this to 
God, and amongst them that are afflicted, but we have no remedy but what we must expect from the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s sufferings, and the returns of the God of peace. In the mean time, and now that religion 
pretends to stranger actions upon new principles, and men are apt to prefer a prosperous error before an 
afflicted truth, and some will think they are religious enough, if their worshippings have in them the 
prevailing ingredient; and the ministers of religion are so scattered, that they cannot unite to stop 
the inundation, and from chairs or pulpits, from their synods or tribunals, chastise the iniquity of the 
error, and the ambition of evil guides, and the infidelity of the willingly-seduced multitude, and that those 
few good people, who have no other plot in their religion but to serve God and save their souls, do want 
such assistances of ghostly counsel, as may serve their emergent needs, and assist their endeavours in 
the acquist of virtues, and relieve their dangers when they are tempted to sin and death; I thought I had 
reasons enough inviting me to draw into one body those advices, which the several necessities of many 
men must use at some time or other, and many of them daily: that by a collection of holy precepts they 
might less feel the want of personal and attending guides, and that the rules for conduct of souls might 
be committed to a book, which they might always have; since they could not always have a prophet at 
their needs, nor be suffered to go up to the house of the Lord to inquire of the appointed oracles. 

I know, my Lord, that there are some interested persons, who add scorn to the afflictions of the church 
of England, and because she is afflicted by men, call her “ forsaken of the Lord;” and because her solemn 
assemblies are scattered, think that the religion is lost, and the church divorced from God, supposing 
Christ (who was a man of sorrows) to be angry with his spouse when she is like him [for that is the 
true state of the error;] and that he, who promised his Spirit to assist his servants in their troubles, will, 
because they are in trouble, take away the Comforter from them; who cannot be a comforter, but while 
he cures our sadnesses, and relieves our sorrows, and turns our persecutions into joys, and crowns, and 
Sceptres. But concerning the present state of the church of England, I consider, that because we now 
want the blessings of external communion in many degrees, and the circumstances of a prosperous and 
unafflicted people, we are to take estimate of ourselves with single judgments, and every man is to give 
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sentence concerning the state of his own soul by the precepts and rules of our law-giver, not by the 
after-decrees and usages of the church; that is, by the essential parts of religion, rather than by the 
uncertain significations of any exterior adherencies: for though it be uncertain, when a man is the mem- 
ber of a church, whether he be a member to Christ or no, because in the church’s net there are fishes 
good and bad; yet we may be sure, that, if we be members of Christ, we are of a church to all purposes 
of spiritual religion and salvation; and, in order to this, give me leave to speak this great truth— 

That man does certainly belong to God, who, 1. Believes and is baptized into all the articles of the 
christian faith, and studies to improve his knowledge in the matters of God, so as may best make him to 
live a holy life. 2. He that, in obedience to Christ, worships Ged diligently, frequently, and constantly, 
with natural religion, that is of prayer, praises, and thanksgiving. 3. He that takes all opportunities to 
remember Christ’s death by a frequent sacrament (as it can be had); or else by inward acts of under- 
standing, will, and memory, (which is the spiritual communion,) supplies the want of the external rite. 
4. He that lives chastely; 5. And is merciful; 6. And despises the world, using it as a man, but never 
suffering it to rifle a duty; 7. And is just in his dealing, and diligent in his calling. 8. He that is hum- 
ble in his spirit, 9. And obedient to government, 10. And content in his fortune and employment. 11. 
He that does his duty because he loves God; 12. And especially, if, after all this, he be afflicted, and 
patient, or prepared to suffer affliction for the cause of God: the man that hath these twelve signs of 
grace and predestination, does as certainly belong to God, and is his son, as surely as he is his creature. 

And if my brethren in persecution, and in the bonds of the Lord Jesus, can truly show these marks, 
they shall not need be troubled, that others can show a prosperous outside, great revenues, public assem- 
blies, uninterrupted successions of bishops, prevailing armies, or any arm of flesh, or less certain circum- 
stance. These are the marks of the Lord Jesus, and the characters of a christian: this is a good reli- 
gion; and these things God’s grace hath put into our powers, and God’s laws have made to be our duty, 
and the nature of men, and the needs of commonwealths, have made to be necessary. The other acci- 
dents and pomps of a church are things without our power, and are not in our choice; they are good to 
be used, when they may be had, and they help to illustrate or advantage it; but if any of them constitute 
a church in the being of a society anda government, yet they are not of its constitution, as it is christian, 
and hopes to be saved. 

And now the case is so with us, that we are reduced to that religion, which no man can forbid; which 
we can keep in the midst of a persecution; by which the martyrs, in the days of our fathers, went to 
heaven; that, by which we can be servants of God, and receive the Spirit of Christ, and make use of his 
comforts, and live in his love, and in charity with all men; and they that do so, cannot perish. 

My Lord, I have now described some general lines and features of that religion, which I have more 
particularly set down in the following pages: in which 1 have neither served nor disserved the interest 
of any party of christians, as they are divided by uncharitable names from the rest of their brethren ; 
and no man will have reason to be angry with me for refusing to mingle in his unnecessary or vicious 
quarrels; especially while I study to do him good by conducting him in the narrow way to heaven, with- 
out intricating him in the labyrinths and wild turnings of questions and uncertain talkings. I have told 
what men ought to do, and by what means they may be assisted; and in most cases, I have also told them 
why: and yet with as much quickness, as I could think necessary to establish a rule, and not to engage 
in homily or discourse. In the use of which rules, although they are plain, useful, and fitted for the 
best and worst understandings, and for the needs of all men, yet I shall desire the reader to proceed with 
the following advices. 

1. They that will with profit make use of the proper instruments of virtue, must so live, as if they 
were always under the physician’s hand. For the counsels of religion are not to be applied to the dis- 
tempers of the soul, as men used to take hellebore ; but they must dwell together with the spirit of a man, 
and be twisted about his understanding for ever: they must be used like nourishment, that is, by a daily 
care and meditation; not like a single medicine, and upon the actual pressure of a present necessity. 
For counsels and wise discourses, applied to an actual distemper, at the best are but like strong smells 
to an epileptic person; sometimes they may raise him, but they never cure him. The following rules, 
if they be made familiar to our natures and the thoughts of every day, may make virtue and religion be- 
come easy and habitual; but when the temptation is present, and hath already seized upon some portions 
of our consent, we are not so apt to be counselled, and we find no gust or relish in the precept; the les- 
sons are the same, but the instrument is unstrung or out of tune. 

2. In using the instruments of virtue, we must be curious to distinguish instruments from duties, and 
prudent advices from necessary injunctions; and if by any other means the duty can be secured, let there 
be no scruples stirred concerning any other helps: only, if they can, in that case, strengthen and secure 
the duty, or help towards perseverance, let them serve in that station, in which they can be placed. For 
there are some persons, in whom the Spirit of God hath breathed so bright a flame of love, that they do 
all their acts of virtue by perfect choice and without objection, and their zeal is warmer, than that it will 
be allayed by temptation: and to such persons mortification by philosophical instruments, as fasting, 
sackcloth, and other rudenesses to the body, is wholly useless; it is always a more uncertain means to 
acquire any virtue, or secure any duty ; and if love hath filled all the corners of our soul, it alone is able 
to do all the work of God. 
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3. Be not nice in stating the obligations of religion; but where the duty is necessary, and the means 
very reasonable in itself, dispute not too busily, whether, in all circumstances, it can fit thy particular ; 
but “ super totam materiam,” upon the whole, make use of it. For it is a good sign of a great religion, 
and no imprudence, when we have sufficiently considered the substance of affairs, then to be easy, humble, 
obedient, apt, and credulous in the circumstances, which are appointed to us, in particular, by our spiritual 
guides; or, in general, by all wise men in cases not unlike. He that gives alms, does best not always 
to consider the minutes and strict measures of his ability, but to give freely, incuriously, and abundantly. 
A man must not weigh grains in the accounts of his repentance; but for a great sin have a great sorrow, 
and a great severity, and in this take the ordinary advices; though, it may be, a less rigour might not be 
insufficient: ἀκριβοδίκαιον, or arithmetical measures, especially of our own proportioning, are but argu- 

ments of want of love and of forwardness in religion; or else are instruments of scruple, and then become 
dangeious. Use the rule heartily and enough, and there will be no harm in thy error, if any should 
happen. 

4. If thou intendest heartily to serve God, and avoid sin in any one instance, refuse not the hardest and 
most severe advice, that is prescribed in order to it, though possibly it be a stranger to thee; for whatso- 
ever it be, custom will make it easy. 

5. When many instruments for the obtaining any virtue, or restraining any vice, are propounded, ob- 
serve which of them fits thy person, or the circumstances of thy need, and use it rather than the other ; 
that by this means thou mayest be engaged to watch, and use spiritual arts and observation about thy 
soul. Concerning the managing of which, as the interest is greater, so the necessities are more, and the 

cases more intricate, and the accidents and dangers greater and more importunate; and there is greater 
_ skill required, than in the securing an estate, or restoring health to an infirm body. I wish all men in 
the world did heartily believe so much of this, as is true; it would very much help to do the work 
of God. 

Thus, my Lord, I have made bold by your hand to reach out this little scroll of cautions to all those, 
who, by seeing your honoured names set before my book, shall, by the fairness of such a frontispiece, be 
‘invited to look into it. I must confess, it cannot but look like a design in me, to borrow your name and 
beg your patronage to my book, that, if there be no other worth in it, yet at least it may have the splen- 
dour and warmth ofa burning-glass, which, borrowing a flame from the eye of Heaven, shines and burns 
by the rays of the sun its patron. I will not quit myself from the suspicion; for I cannot pretend it to 
be a present either of itself fit to be offered to such a personage, or any part of a just return; but 1 
humbly desire, you would own it for an acknowledgment of those great endearments and noblest usages, 
you have past upon me: but so, men in their religion give a piece of gum, or the fat of a cheap lamb, in 
sacrifice to Him, that gives them allthat they have or need: and unless Hr, who was pleased to employ 
your Lordship, as a great minister of his providence, in making a promise of his good to me, the meanest 
of his servants, “ that he would never leave me nor forsake me,’ shall enable me, by greater services of 
religion, to pay my great debt to your honour, I must still increase my score; since I shall now spend as 
much in my needs of pardon for this boldness, as in the reception of those favours, by which I stand ac- 
countable to your Lordship in all the bands of service and gratitude; though 1 am, in the deepest sense of 
duty and affection, 

My most honoured Lord, 


Your Honour’s most obliged, 
And most humble Servant, 
JER. TAYLOR. 
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CHAPTER I. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE GENERAL INSTRUMENTS AND MEANS SERVING TO A HOLY LIFE, 
BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION. 


Ir is necessary that every man should consider, 
that, since God hath given him an excellent nature, 
wisdom and choice, an understanding soul, and an 
immortal spirit, having made him lord over the 
beasts, and but a little lower than the angels; he hath 
also appointed for him a work and a service great 
enough to employ those abilities, and hath also 
designed him to a state of life after this, to which 
he can only arrive by that service and obedience. 
And therefore, as every man is wholly God’s own 
portion by the title of creation, so all our labours 
and care, all our powers and faculties, must be 
wholly employed in the service of God, and even all 
the days of our life; that, this life being ended, we 
may live with him for ever. 

Neither is it sufficient, that we think of the ser- 
vice of God as a work of the least necessity, or of 
small employment, but that it be done by us as God 
intended it; and that it be done with great earnest- 
ness and passion, with much zeal and desire; that 
we refuse no labour, that we bestow upon it much 
time ; that we use the best guides, and arrive at the 
end of glory by all the ways of grace, of prudence, 
and religion. 

And indeed, if we consider how much of our lives 
is taken up by the needs of nature ; how many years 
are wholly spent, before we come to any use of 
reason; how many years more, before that reason 
is useful to us to any great purposes; how imper- 
fect our discourse is made by our evil education, 
false principles, ill company, bad examples, and want 
of experience ; how many parts of our wisest and 
best years are spent in eating and sleeping, in 
necessary businesses and unnecessary vanities, in 
worldly civilities and less useful circumstances, in 
the learning arts and sciences, languages or trades ; 
that little portion of hours, that is left for the 
practices of piety and religious walking with God, 
is so short and trifling, that, were not the goodness 
of God infinitely great, it might seem unreasonable 
or impossible for us to expect of him eternal joys 
in heaven, even after the well spending those few 
minutes, which are left for God and God’s service, 
after we have served ourselves and our own oc- 
casions. 

And yet it is considerable, that the fruit, which 
comes from the many days of recreation and vanity, 
is very little; and, although we scatter much, yet 
we gather but little profit: but from the few hours 
we spend in prayer and the exercises of a pious 
life, the return is great and profitable; and what 
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we sow in the minutes and spare portions of a few 
years, grows up to crowns and sceptres in a happy 
and a glorious eternity. 

1. Therefore, although it cannot be enjoined, 
that the greatest part of our time be spent in the 
direct actions of devotion and religion, yet it will 
become, not only a duty, but also a great providence, 
to lay aside for the services of God and the busi- 
nesses of the Spirit, as-much as we can; because 
God rewards our minutes with long and eternal 
happiness ; and the greater portion of our time we 
give to God, the more we treasure up for ourselves ; 
and “ No man is a better merchant than he, that 
lays out his time upon God, and his money upon the 
poor.” 

2. Only it becomes us to remember, and to adore 
God’s goodness for it, that God hath not only per- 
mitted us to serve the necessities of our nature, but 
hath made themto become parts of our duty ; that if 
we, by directing these actions to the glory of God, in- 
tend them as instruments to continue our persons in 
his service, he, by adopting them into religion, may 
turn our nature into grace, and accept our natural ac- 
tions as actions of religion. God is pleased to esteem 
it for a part of his service,* if we eat or drink; so it 
be done temperately, and as may best preserve our 
health, that our health may enable our services 
towards him: and there is no one minute of our 
lives, (after we are come to the use of reason,) but 
we are or may be doing the work of God, even then 
when we most of all serve ourselves. 

3. To which if we add, that in these and all 
other actions of our lives we always stand before 
God, acting, and speaking, and thinking in his pre- 
sence, and that it matters not that our conscience is 
sealed with secrecy, since it lies open to God; it 
will concern us to behave ourselves carefully, as in 
the presence of our Judge. 

These three considerations rightly managed, and 
applied to the several parts and instances of our 
lives, will be, like Elisha stretched upon the child, 
apt to put life and quickness into every part of it, 
and to make us live the life of grace, and do the work 
of God. 

I shall therefore, by way of introduction, reduce 
these three to practice, and show how every chris- 
tian may improve all and each of these to the advan- 
tage of piety, in the whole course of his life: that if 
he please to bear but one of them upon his spirit, 
he may feel the benefit, like an universal instrument, 
helpful in all spiritual and temporal actions. 
κοσμίως, οὐκ ἔστι Kal ἀρεστῶς τοῖς Seois;—ARRIAN. Epist. 
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SECTION I. 


The first general Instrument of holy Living, 
Care of our Time. 


He that is choice of his time, will also be choice 
of his company, and choice of his actions: lest the 
first engage him in vanity and loss; and the latter, 
by being criminal, be a throwing his time and 
himself away, and a going back in the accounts of 
eternity. 

God hath given to man a short time here upon 
earth, and yet upon this short time eternity depends: 
but so, that for every hour of our life (after we are 
persons capable of laws, and know good from evil) 
we must give account to the great Judge of men and 
angels. And this is it which our blessed Saviour 
told us, that we must account for every idle word; 
not meaning, that every word whichis not designed 
to edification, or is less prudent, shall be reckoned 
for a sin; but that the time, which we spend in our 
idle talking and unprofitable discoursings, that time, 
which might and ought to have been employed to 
spiritual and useful purposes, that is to be ac- 
counted for. 

For we must remember, that we have a great 
work to do, many enemies to conquer, many-evils 
to prevent, much danger to run through, many dif- 
ficulties to be mastered, many necessities to serve, 
and much good to do, many children to provide for, 
or many friends to support, or many poor to relieve, 
or many diseases to cure, besides the needs of na- 
ture and of relation, our private and our public cares, 
and duties of the world, which necessity and the 
providence of God have adopted into the family of 
religion. 

And that we need not fear this instrument to be a 
snare to us, or that the duty must end in scruple, 
vexation, and eternal fears, we must remember that 
the life of every man may be so ordered, (and in- 
deed must,) that it may be a perpetual serving of 
God: the greatest trouble and most busy trade and 
worldly encumbrances, when they are necessary, or 
charitable, or profitable in order to any of those 
ends which we are bound to serve, whether public 
or private, being a doing God’s work. For God 
provides the good things of the world to serve the 
needs of nature, by the labours of the ploughman, 
the skill and pains of the artisan, and the dangers 
and traffic of the merchant: these men are, in their 
calling, the ministers of the Divine Providence, and 
the stewards of the creation, and servants of a great 
family of God, the world, in the employment of 
procuring necessaries for food and clothing, orna- 
ment and physic. In their proportions, also, a king, 
and a priest, and a prophet, a judge and an advo- 
cate, doing the works of their employment according 
to their proper rules, are doing the work of God, 
because they serve those necessities which God 
hath made, and yet made no provisions for them 
but by their ministry. So that no man can com- 
plain, that his calling takes him off from religion : 
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his calling itself and his very worldly employment 
in honest trades and offices is aserving of God; and, 
if it be moderately pursued, and according to the 
rules of christian prudence, will leave void spaces 
enough for prayers and retirements of a more spirit- 
ual religion. 

God hath given every man work enough to do, 
that there shall be no room for idleness; and yet 
hath so ordered the world, that there shall be space 
for devotion. He, that hath the fewest businesses 
of the world, is called upon to spend more time in 
the dressing of his soul; and he, that hath the most 
affairs, may so order them, that they shall be a ser- 
vice of God; whilst, at certain periods, they are 
blessed with prayers and actions of religion, and all 
day long are hallowed by a holy intention. 

However, so long as idleness is quite shut out 
from our lives, all the sins of wantonness, softness, 
and effeminacy, are prevented, and there is but lit- 
tle room left for temptation; and therefore, to a 
busy man, temptation is fain to climb up together 
with his businesses, and sins creep upon him only 
by accidents and occasions: whereas, to an idle 
person, they come in a full body, and with open 
violence, and the impudence of a restless impor- 
tunity. 

Idleness is called “ the sin of Sodom and her 
daughters,” > and indeed is “the burial of a living 
man;’’¢ an idle person being so useless to any pur- 
poses of God and man, that he is like one that is 
dead, unconcerned in the changes and necessities of 
the world ; and he only lives to spend his time, and 
eat the fruits of the earth: like a vermin or a 
wolf, when their time comes, they die and perish, 
and in the mean time, do no good; they neither 
plough nor carry burthens; all that they do, either 
is unprofitable or mischievous. 

Idleness is the greatest prodigality in the world : 
it throws away that, which is invaluable in respect 
of its present use, and irreparable when it is past, 
being to be recovered by no power of art or nature. 
But the way to secure and improve our time we may 
practise in the following rules. 


Rules for employing our Time. 


1. In the morning, when you awake, accustom 
yourself to think first upon God, or something in 
order to his service ; and at nightalso, let him close 
thine eyes: and let your sleep be necessary and 
healthful, not idle and expensive of time, beyond the 
needs and conveniences of nature; and sometimes 
be curious to see the preparation, which the sun 
makes when he is coming forth from his chambers 
of the east. 

2. Let every man that hath a calling, be diligent 
in pursuance of its employment, so as not lightly or 
without reasonable occasion to neglect it in any of 
those times, which are usually, and by the custom of 
prudent persons and good husbands, employed in it. 

3. Let all the intervals or void spaces of time be 
employed in prayers, reading, meditating, works of 
nature, recreation, charity, friendliness, and neigh- 
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bourhood, and means of spiritual and corporal 
health: ever remembering so to work in our calling, 
as not to neglect the work of our high calling; but 
to begin and end the day with God, with such forms 
of devotion as shall be proper to our necessities. 

4. The resting days of christians, and festivals 
of the church, must, in no sense, be days of idle- 
ness; for it is better to plough upon holy days, 
than to do nothing, or to do viciously : but let them 
be spent in the works of the day, that is, of religion 
and charity, according to the rules appointed.¢ 

5. Avoid the company of drunkards and busy- 
bodies, and all such as are apt to talk much to little 
purpose: for no man can be provident of his time, 
that is not prudent in the choice of his company ; 
and if one of the speakers be vain, tedious, and 
trifling, he that hears, and he that answers, in the 
discourse, are equal losers of their time. 

6. Never walk with any man, or undertake any 
trifling employment, merely to pass the time away :° 
for every day well spent may become a “day of 
salvation,’ and time rightly employed is an “ ac- 
ceptable time.” And remember, that the time thou 
triflest away, was given thee to repent in, to pray for 
pardon of sins, to work out thy salvation, to do the 
work of grace, to lay up against the day of judg- 
ment a treasure of good works, that thy time may 
be crowned with eternity. 

7. In the midst of the works of thy calling, often 
retire to God‘ in short prayers and ejaculations ; 
and those may make up the want of those larger por- 
tions of time, which, it may be, thou desirest for 
devotion, and in which thou thinkest other persons 
have advantage of thee ; for so thou reconcilest the 
outward work and thy inward calling, the church 
and the commonwealth, the employment of the body 
and the interest of thy soul: for be sure, that God 
is present at thy breathings and hearty sighings of 
prayer, as soon as at the longer offices of less busied 
persons; and thy time is as truly sanctified by a 
trade, and devout though shorter prayers, as by the 
longer offices of those, whose time is not filled up 
with labour and useful business. 

8. Let your employment be such, as may be- 
come a reasonable person; and not be a business fit 
for children or distracted people, but fit for your age 
and understanding. For a man may be very idly 
busy, and take great pains to so little purpose, that, 
in his labours and expense of time, he shall serve 
no end but of folly and vanity. There are some 
trades, that wholly serve the ends of idle persons 
and fools, and such as are fit to be seized upon by 
the severity of laws and banished from under the sun: 
and there are some people, who are busy ; but it is 
as Domitian was, in catching flies. 

9, Let your employment be fitted to your person 
and calling. 
time and affairs infinitely below the dignity of their 
person; and being called by God, or by the repub- 
lic, to help to bear great burdens, and to judge a 
people, do enfeeble their understandings, and dis- 
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able their persons by sordid and brutish business. 
Thus Nero went up and down Greece, and challeng- 
ed the fiddlers at their trade. Aropus, a Macedo- 
nian king, made lanterns. MHarcatius, the king of 
Parthia, was a mole-catcher: and Biantes, the 
Lydian, filed needles. He, that is appointed to 
minister in holy things, must not suffer secular af- 
fairs and sordid arts to eat up great portions of his 
employment: a clergyman must not keep a tavern, 
nor a judge be an innkeeper; and it was a great 
idleness in Theophylact, the patriarch of C. P. to 
spend his time in his stable of horses, when he 
should have been in his study, or the pulpit, or say- 
ing his holy offices. Such employments are the 
diseases of labour, and the rust of time, which it 
contracts, not by lying still, but by dirty employ- 
ment. 

10. Let our employment be such as becomes a 
christian; that is, in no sense, mingled with sin; 
for he that takes pains to serve the ends of covetous- 
ness, or ministers to another’s lust, or keeps a shop 
of impurities or intemperance, is idle in the worst 
sense ; for every hour, so spent, runs him backward, 
and must be spent again in the remaining and 
shorter part of his life, and spent better. 

11. Persons of great quality, and of no trade, 
are to be most prudent and curious in their em- 
ployment and traffic of time. They are miserable, 
if their education hath been so loose and undis- 
ciplined, as to leave them unfurnished of skill to 
spend their time: but most miserable are they, if 
such misgovernment and unskilfulness make them 
fall into vicious and baser company, and drive on 
their time by the sad minutes and periods of sin 
and death. They that are learned, know the worth 
of time, and the manner how well to improve a day ; 
and they are to prepare themselves for such pur- 
poses, in which they may be most useful in order to 
arts or arms, to counsel in public, or government 
in their country: but for others of them, that are 
unlearned, let them choose good company, such as 
may not tempt them to a vice, or join with them 
in any; but that may supply their defects by coun- 
sel and discourse, by way of conduct and conversa- 
tion. Let them learn easy and useful things, read 
history and the laws of the land, learn the customs 
of their country, the condition of their own estate, 
profitable and charitable contrivances of it: let 
them study prudently to govern their families, learn 
the burdens of their tenants, the necessities of their 
neighbours, and in their proportion supply them, 
and reconcile their enmities, and prevent their 
law-suits, or quickly end them; and in this glut 
of leisure and disemployment, let them set apart 
greater portions of their time for religion and the 
necessities of their souls. 

12. Let the women of noble birth and great for- 
tunes do the same things in their proportions and 
capacities; nurse their children, look to the affairs of 
the house, visit poor cottages, and relieve their ne- 
cessities, be courteous to the neighbourhood, learn 
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in silence of their husbands or their spiritual guides, 
read good books, pray often and speak little, and 
“learn to do good works for necessary uses;” for, 
by that phrase, St. Paul expresses the obligation of 
christian women to good housewifery, and charitable 
provisions for their family and neighbourhood. 

13. Let all persons of all conditions avoid all 
delicacy and niceness in their clothing or diet, be- 
cause such softness engages them upon great 
mispendings of their time, while they dress and 
comb out all their opportunities of their morning 
devotion, and half the day’s severity, and sleep out 
the care and provision for their souls. 

14. Let every one of every condition avoid cu- 
riosity, and all inquiry into things that concern them 
not. For all business in things that concern us 
not, is an employing our time to no good of ours, 
and therefore not in order to a happy eternity. In 
this account our neighbour’s necessities are not to 
be reckoned; for they concern us, as one member 
is concerned in the grief of another; but going 
from house to house, tattlers and busybodies, which 
are the canker and rust of idleness, as idleness is the 
rust of time, are reproved by the apostle in severe 
language, and forbidden in order to this exercise. 

15. As much as may be, cut off all impertinent 
and useless employments of your life, unnecessary 
and fantastic visits, long waitings upon great per- 
sonages, where neither duty, nor necessity, nor 
charity obliges us; all vain meetings, all laborious 
trifles, and whatsoever spends much time to no real, 
civil, religious, or charitable purpose. 

16. Let not your recreations be lavish spenders 
of your time; but choose such which are healthful, 
short, transient, recreative, and apt to refresh you; 
but at no hand dwell upon them, or make them 
your great employment: for he that spends his 
time in sports, and calls it recreation, is like him, 
whose garment is all made of fringes, and his meat 
nothing but sauces; they are healthless, charge- 
able, and useless. And therefore avoid such games, 
which require much time or long attendance; or 
which are apt to steal thy affections from more 
severe employments. For to whatsoever thou hast 
given thy affections, thou wilt not grudge to give 
thy time. Natural necessity and the example of 
St. John, who recreated himself with sporting with 
a tame partridge,’ teach us, that it is lawful to relax 
and unbend our bow, but not to suffer it to be un- 
ready or unstrung. 

17. Set apart some portions of every day for 
more solemn devotion and religious employment, 
which be severe in observing: and if variety of 
employment, or prudent affairs, or civil society press 
upon you, yet so order thy rule, that the necessary 
parts of it be not omitted; and though just occasions 
may make our prayers shorter, yet let nothing, but 
a violent, sudden, and impatient necessity, make 
thee, upon any one day, wholly to omit thy morning 
and evening devotions; which if you be forced to 
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make very short, you may supply and lengthen with 
ejaculations and short retirements in the day-time, in 
the midst of your employment or of your company. 
18. Do not the “ work of God negligently” and 
idly: let not thy heart be upon the world, when thy 
hand is lift up in prayer: and be sure to prefer an 
action of religion, in its place and proper season, 
before all worldly pleasure, letting secular things, 
that may be dispensed with in themselves, in 
these circumstances wait upon the other; not like 
the patriarch, who ran from the altar in St. Sophia 
to his stable, in all his pontificals, and in the midst 


‘of his office, to see a colt newly fallen from his be- 


loved and much valued mare Phorbante.* More 
prudent and severe was that of Sir Thomas More, 
who, being sent for by the king when he was at his 
prayers in public, returned answer, he would attend 
him when he had first performed his service to the 
King of kings. And it did honour to Rusticus,! 
that, when letters from Ceasar were given to him, 
he refused to open them, till the philosopher had 
done his lecture. In honouring God and doing his 
work, put forth all thy strength; for of that time 
only thou mayest be most confident that it 15 gained, 
which is prudently and zealously spent in God’s 
service. 

19. When the clock strikes, or however else you 
shall measure the day, it is good to say a short 
ejaculation every hour, that the parts and returns of 
devotion may be the measure of your time: and 
do so also in all the breaches of thy sleep; that 
those spaces, which have in them no direct business 
of the world, may be filled with religion. 

20. If, by thus doing, you have not secured your 
time by an early and fore-handed care, yet be sure 
by a timely diligence to redeem the time, that is, to 
be pious and religious in such instances,‘ in which 
formerly you have sinned, and to bestow your time 
especially upon such graces, the contrary whereof 
you have formerly practised, doing actions of chastity 
and temperance with as great a zeal and earnest- 
ness, as you did once act your uncleanness; and 
then, by all arts, to watch against your present and 
future dangers, from day to day securing your 
standing: this is properly to redeem your time, that 
is, to buy your security of it at the rate of any 
labour and honest arts. 

21. Let him, that is most busied, set apart some! 
“ solemn time every year,” in which, for the time, 
quitting all worldly business, he may attend wholly 
to fasting and prayer, and the dressing of his soul 
by confessions, meditations, and attendances upon 
God; that he may make up his accounts, renew his 
vows, make amends for his carelessness, and retire 
back again, from whence levity and the vanities of 
the world, or the opportunity of temptations, or the 
distraction of secular affairs, have carried him. 

22. In this we shall be much assisted, and we 
shall find the work more easy, if, before we sleep, 
every night™ we examine the actions of the past 
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day with a particular scrutiny, if there have been 
any accident extraordinary; as long discourse, a 
feast, much business, variety of company. If 
nothing but common hath happened, the less ex- 
amination will suffice: only let us take care, that 
we sleep not without such a recollection of the 
actions of the day, as may represent any thing that 
is remarkable and great, either to be the matter of 
sorrow or thanksgiving: for other things a general 
care is proportionable. 

23. Let all these things be done prudently and 
moderately, not with scruple and vexation. For 
these are good advantages, but the particulars are 
not Divine commandments; and therefore are to be 
used as shall be found expedient to every one’s 
condition. For, provided that our duty be secured, 
for the degrees and for the instruments every man 
is permitted to himself, and the conduct of such 
who shall be appointed to him. He is happy, that 
can secure every hour to a sober or a pious employ- 
ment: but the duty consists not scrupulously in 
minutes and half hours, but in greater portions of 
time ; provided that no minute be employed in sin, 
and the great portions of our time be spent in sober 
employment, and all the appointed days, and some 
portions of every day, be allowed for religion. In 
all the lesser parts of time, we are left to our own 
elections and prudent management, and to the con- 
sideration of the great degrees and differences of 
glory, that are laid up in heaven for us, according 
to the degrees of our care, and piety, and diligence. 


The benefits of this exercise. 


This exercise, besides that it hath influence upon 
our whole lives, it hath a special efficacy for the 
preventing of, 1. beggarly sins, that is, those sins, 
which idleness and beggary usually betray men to; 
such as are lying, flattery, stealing, and dissimula- 
tion. 2. It isa proper antidote against carnal sins, 
and such as proceed from fulness of bread and 
emptiness of employment. 3. It is a great instru- 
ment of preventing the smallest sins and irregulari- 
ties of our life, which usually creep upon idle, 
disemployed, and curious persons. 4. It not only 
teaches us to avoid evil, but engages us upon doing 
good, as the proper business of all our days. 5. 
It prepares us so against sudden changes, that we 
shall not easily be surprised at the sudden coming 
of the day of the Lord: for he, that is curious of 
his time, will not easily be unready and unfurnished. 


SECTION II. 


The second general Instrument of holy Living, 
Purity of Intention. 


Tuat we should intend and design God’s glory in 
every action we do, whether it be natural or chosen, 
is expressed by St. Paul,” “ Whether ye eat or drink, 
do all to the glory of God.’ Which rule when we 
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observe, every action of nature becomes religious, 
and every meal is an act of worship, and shall have 
its reward in its proportion, as well as an act of 
prayer. Blessed be that goodness and grace of 
God, which, out of infinite desire to glorify and 
save mankind, would make the very works of na- 
ture capable of becoming acts of virtue, that all our 
life-time we may do him service. 

This grace is so excellent, that it sanctifies the 
most common action of our life; and yet, so neces- 
sary, that, without it, the very best actions of our de- 
votion are imperfect and vicious. For he that prays 
out of custom, or gives alms for praise, or fasts to be 
accounted religious, is but a Pharisee in his devotion, 
and a beggar in his alms, and a hypocrite in his 
fast. Buta holy end sanctifies all these and all 
other actions which can be made holy, and gives 
distinction to them, and procures acceptance. 

For, as to know the end distinguishes a man from 
a beast, so to choose a good end distinguishes him 
from an evil man. Hezekiah repeated his good deeds 
upon his sick-bed, and obtained favour of God; but 
the Pharisee was accounted insolent for doing® the 
same thing; because this man did it to upbraid his 
brother, the other to obtain a mercy of God. Za- 
charias questioned with the angel about his message, 
and was made speechless for his incredulity ; but 
the blessed Virgin Mary questioned too, and was 
blameless ; for she did it to inquire after the manner 
of the thing, but he did not believe the thing itself: 
he doubted of God’s power, or the truth of the mes- 
senger ; but she, only of her own incapacity. This 
was it which distinguished the mourning of David 
from the exclamation of Saul; the confession of 
Pharaoh from that of Manasses; the tears of Peter 
from the repentance of Judas: “ for the praise is not 
in the deed done, but in the manner of its doing.? 
If a man visits his sick friend, and watches at his 
pillow for charity’s sake, and because of his old af- 
fection, we approve it; but if he does it in hope of 
legacy, he is a vulture, and only watches for the car- 
cass. The same things are honest and dishonest: 
the manner of doing them, and the end of the design, 
makes the separation.” 

Holy intention is to the actions of a man that 
which the soul is to the body, or form to its matter, 
or the root to the tree, or the sun to the world, or 
the fountain to a river, or the base to a pillar: 
for, without these, the body is a dead trunk, the 
matter is sluggish, the tree is a block, the world is 
darkness, the river is quickly dry, the pillar rushes 
into flatness and a ruin; and the action is sinful, 
or unprofitable and vain. The poor farmer, that 
gave a dish of cold water to Artaxerxes, was re- 
warded with a golden goblet; and he that gives the 
same to a disciple in the name of a disciple, shall 
have a crown: but if he gives water in despite, 
when the disciple needs wine or a cordial, his re- 
ward shall be, to want that water to cool his tongue. 

But this duty must be reduced to rules: 
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Rules for our Intentions. 


1. In every action reflect upon the end; and in 
your undertaking it, consider why you do it, and 
what you propound to yourself for a reward, and to 
your action as its end. 

2. Begin every action in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: the meaning of 
which is, 1. That we be careful, that we do not the 
action without the permission or warrant of God. 
2. That we design it to the glory of God, if not in 
the direct action, yet at least in its consequence; if 
not in the particular, yet at least in the whole order 
of things and accidents. 3. That it may be so 
blessed, that what you intend for innocent and holy 
purposes, may not, by any chance, or abuse, or mis- 
understanding of men, be turned into evil, or made 
the occasion of sin. 

3. Let every action of concernment be begun 
with prayer, that God would not only bless the 
action, but sanctify your purpose; and make an 
oblation of the action to God: holy and well-in- 
tended actions being the best oblations and presents 
we can make to God; and, when God is entitled to 
them, he will the rather keep the fire upon the altar 
bright and shining. 

4. In the prosecution of the action, renew and 
re-enkindle your purpose by short ejaculations to 
these purposes: “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name, let all praise be given: and 
consider, ‘ Now I am working the work of God; I 
am his servant, | am ina happy employment, I am 
doing my Master’s business, I am not at my own dis- 
pose, I am using his talents, and all the gain must 
be his:” for then be sure, as the glory is his, so the 
reward shall be thine. If thou bringest his goods 
home with increase, he will make thee ruler over 
cities. 

5. Have a care, that, while the altar thus sends 
up a holy fume, thou dost not suffer the birds to 
come and carry away the sacrifice: that is, let not 
that which began well, and was intended for God’s 
glory, decline and end in thy own praise, or temporal 
satisfaction, or a sin. A story told to represent the 
vileness of unchastity, is well begun: but if thy 
female auditor be pleased with thy language, and 
begins rather to like thy person for thy story, than 
to dislike the crime, be watchful, lest this goodly 
head of gold descend in silver and brass, and end in 
iron and clay, like Nebuchadnezzar’s image ; for 
from the4 end it shall have its name and reward. 

6. If any accidental event, which was not first 
intended by thee, can come to pass, let it not be 
taken into thy purposes, not at all be made use of: 
as if, by telling a true story, you can do an ill turn 
to your enemy, by no means do it; but, when the 
temptation is found out, turn all thy enmity upon that. 

7. In every more solemn action of religion, join 
together many good ends, that the consideration of 
them may entertain all your affections; and that, 
when any one ceases, the purity of your intention 
may be supported by another supply. He that 
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fasts only to tame a rebellious body, when he is 
provided of a remedy either in grace or nature, may 
be tempted to leave off his fasting. But he, that in 
his fast intends the mortification of every unruly 
appetite, and accustoming himself to bear the yoke 
of the Lord, a contempt of the pleasures of meat and 
drink, humiliation of all wilder thoughts, obedience 
and humility, austerity and charity, and the con- 
venience and assistance to devotion, and to do an 
act of repentance ; whatever happens, will have 
reason enough to make him to continue his purpose, 
and to sanctify it. And certain it is, the more good 
ends are designed in an action, the more degrees of 
excellency the man obtains. 

8. If any temptation to spoil your purpose hap- 
pens in a religious duty, do not presently omit the 
action, but rather strive to rectify your intention, 
and to mortify the temptation. St. Bernard taught 
us this rule: for when the devil, observing him to 
preach excellently and to do much benefit to his 
hearers, tempted him to vain-glory, hoping that the 
good man, to avoid that, would cease preaching, he 
gave this answer only; “ I neither began for thee, 
neither for thee will I make an end.” 

9. In all actions, which are of long continuance, 
deliberation, and abode, let your holy and pious 
intention be actual; that is, that it be, by a special 
prayer or action, by a peculiar act of resignation or 
oblation given to God: but in smaller actions, and 
little things and indifferent, fail not to secure a pious 
habitual intention; that is, that it be included 
within your general care, that no action have an ill 
end; and that it be comprehended in your general 
prayers, whereby you offer yourself and all you do, 
to God’s glory. ; 

10. Call not every temporal end a defiling of 
thy intention, but only, 1. when it contradicts any 
of the ends of God; or, 2. when it is principally in- 
tended in an action of religion. For sometimes a 
temporal end is part of our duty ; and such are all 
the actions of our calling, whether our employment 
be religious or civil. We are commanded to provide 
for our family: but if the minister of divine offices 
shall take upon him that holy calling for covetous 
or ambitious ends, or shall not design the glory of 
God principally and especially, he hath polluted his 
hands and his heart; and the fire of the altar is 
quenched, or it sends forth nothing but the smoke 
of mushrooms, or unpleasant gums. And it is a 
great unworthiness to prefer the interest of a crea- 
ture before the ends of God, the Almighty Creator. 

But because many cases may happen, in which a 
man’s heart may deceive him, and he may not well 
know what is in his own spirit; therefore, by these 
following signs, we shall best make a judgment, 
whether our intentions be pure, and our purposes 
holy. 


Signs of Purity of Intention. 


1. It is probable our hearts" are right with God, 
and our intentions innocent and pious, if we set 
upon actions of religion or civil life with an affec- 
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tion proportionate to the quality of the work; that 
we act our temporal affairs with a desire no greater 
than our necessity; and that, in actions of religion, 
we be zealous, active, and operative, so far as pru- 
dence will permit; but in all cases, that we value a 
religious design before a temporal, when otherwise 
they are in equal order to their several ends: that 
is, that whatsoever is necessary in orderto our soul’s 
health, be higher esteemed than what is for bodily ; 
and the necessities, the indispensable necessities of 
the spirit, be served before the needs of nature, 
when they are required in their several circum- 
stances; or plainer yet, when we choose any temporal 
inconvenience, rather than commit a sin, and when 
we choose to doa duty, rather than to get gain. 
But he that does his recreation or his merchandise 
cheerfully, promptly, readily, and busily, and the 
works of religion slowly, flatly, and without appe- 
tite; and the spirit moves like Pharaoh’s chariots, 
when the wheels were off; it is a sign, that his 
heart is not right with God, but it cleaves too much 
to the world. 

2. Itis likely our hearts are pure, and our inten- 
tions spotless, when we are not solicitous of the 
opinion and censures of men; but only that we do 
our duty, and be accepted of God. For our eyes 
will certainly be fixed there, from whence we expect 
our reward: and if we desire that God should ap- 
prove us, it is a sign we do his work, and expect 
him our paymaster. 

3. He that does as well, in private, between God 
and his own soul, as in public, in pulpits, in theatres, 
and market-places, hath given himself a good testi- 
mony, that his purposes are full of honesty, noble- 
ness, and integrity. For what Helkanah said to 
the mother of Samuel, “ Am not I better to thee 
than ten sons ?” is most certainly verified concern- 
ing God; that he, who is to be our judge, is better 
than ten thousand witnesses. But he, that would 
have his virtue published, studies not virtue, but 
glory. “ He is not just,’ that will not be just with- 
out praise: but he is a righteous man, that does 
justice, when to do so is made infamous; and he is 
a wise man, who is delighted with an ill name that 
is well gotten.” And indeed that man hath a 
strange ' covetousness, or folly, that is not contented 
with this reward, that he hath pleased God. And 
see what he gets by it. He that does good works" 
for praise or secular ends, sells an inestimable jewel 
for a trifle; and that, which would purchase heaven 
for him, he parts with for the breath of the people ; 
which, at best, is but air, and that not often whole- 
some. 

4. It is well, also, when we are not solicitous or 
troubled concerning the effect and event of all our 
actions; but that being first by prayer recommended 
to him, is left at his dispose: for then, in case the 
event be not answerable to our desires, or to the effi- 
cacy of the instrument, we have nothing left to rest 
in, but the honesty of our purposes; which it is the 
more likely we have secured, by how much more 
we are indifferent concerning the success. δ΄. 
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James converted but eight persons, when he 
preached in Spain: and our blessed Saviour con- 
verted fewer than his own disciples did: and if thy 
labours prove unprosperous, if thou beest much 
troubled at that, it is certain thou didst not think 
thyself secure of a reward for your intention; which 
you might have done, if it had been pure and just. 

ὅ. He loves virtue for God’s sake and its own, 
that loves and honours it wherever it is to be seen; 
but he that is envious or angry at a virtue, that is 
not his own, at the perfection or excellency of his 
neighbour, is not covetous of the virtue, but of its 
reward and reputation; and then his intentions are 
polluted. It was a great ingenuity in Moses, that 
wished all the people might be prophets; but if he 
had designed his own honour, he would have prophe- 
sied alone. But he that desires only, that the work 
of God and religion shall go on, is pleased with it, 
whoever is the instrument. 

6. He that despises the world and all its appen- 
dant vanities, is the best judge, and the most se- 
cured of his intentions; because he is the farthest 
removed from a temptation. Every degree of mor- 
tification is a testimony of the purity of our purposes ; 
and in what degree we despise sensual pleasure, or 
secular honours, or worldly reputation, in the same 
degree we shall conclude our heart right to religion 
and spiritual designs. 

7. When we are not solicitous concerning the in- 
struments and means of our actions; but use those 
means, which God hath laid before us, with resigna- 
tion, indifferency, and thankfulness; it is a good 
sign, that we are rather intent upon the end of God’s 
glory, than our own conveniency, or temporal satis- 
faction. He that is indifferent, whether he serve 
God in riches or in poverty, is rather a seeker of 
God than of himself; and he that will throw away 
a good book, because it is not curiously gilded, is 
more curious to please his eye, than to inform his 
understanding. 

8. Whena temporal end, consisting with a spiritual, 
and pretended to be subordinate to it, happens to 
fail and be defeated, if we can rejoice in that, so 
God’s glory may be secured, and the interests of re- 
ligion, it is a great sign our hearts are right, and 
our ends prudently designed and ordered. 

When our intentions are thus balanced, regulated, 
and discerned, we may consider, 1. That this exercise 
is of so universal efficacy in the whole course of a 
holy life, that it is like the soul to every holy action, 
and must be provided for in every undertaking; and 
is, of itself alone, sufficient to make all natural and 
indifferent actions to be adopted into the family of 
religion. 

2. That there are some actions, whichare usually 
reckoned as parts of our religion, which yet, of 
themselves, are so relative and imperfect, that, with- 
out the purity of intention, they degenerate; and 
unless they be directed and proceed on to those 
purposes, which God designed them to, they return 
into the family of common, secular, or sinful actions. 
Thus alms are for charity, fasting for temperance, 
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prayer is for religion, humiliation is for humility, 
austerity or sufferance is in order to the virtue of 
patience : and when these actions fail of their 
several ends, or are not directed to their own pur- 
poses, alms are mispent, fasting is an impertinent 
trouble, prayer is but lip-labour, humiliation is but 
hypocrisy, sufferance is but vexation ; for such were 
the alms of the Pharisee, the fast of Jezebel, the 
prayer of Judah reproved by the prophet Isaiah, 
the humiliation of Ahab, the martyrdom of heretics ; 
in which nothing is given to God, but the body, or 
the forms of religion; but the soul and the power 
of godliness is wholly wanting. 

3. We are to consider, that no intention can 
sanctify an unholy or unlawful action. Saul, the 
king, disobeyed God’s commandment, and spared 
the cattle of Amalck to reserve the best for sacri- 
fice: and Saul, the Pharisee, persecuted the church 
of God, with a design to do God service: and they 
that killed the apostles, had also good purposes, but 
they had unhallowed actions. When there is both 
truth in election, and charity in the intention; ¥ 
when we go to God in ways of his own choosing or 
approving, then our eye is single, and our hands are 
clean, and our hearts are pure. But when a man 
does evil, that good may come of it, or good to an 
evil purpose, that man does like him that rolls him- 
self in thorns that he may sleep easily; he roasts 
himself in the fire, that he may quench his thirst 
with his own sweat; he turns his face to the east, 
that he may go to bed with the sun. [I end this 
with the saying of a wise heathen; “ He is to be 
called evil, that is good only for his own sake. 
Regard not how full hands you bring to God, but 
how pure. Many cease from sin out of fear alone, 
not out of innocence or love of virtue ;” and they, 
as yet, are not to be called innocent, but timorous. 


SECTION III. 


The third general Instrument of holy Living ; or 
the Practice of the Presence of God. 


Tuat God is present in all places, that he sees 
every action, hears all discourses, and understands 
every thought, is no strange thing to a christian ear, 
who hath been taught this doctrine, not only by 
right reason, and the consent of all the wise men 
in the world, but also by God himself in holy 
Scripture. “ Am I a God at hand, saith the Lord, 
and not a God afar off? Can any hide himself in 
secret places, that I shall not see him? saith the 
Lord. Do not I fill heaven and earth ?”* “ Neither 
is there any creature, that is not manifest in his 
sight: but all things are naked and open to the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do.”¥Y “ For 
in him we live, and move, and have our being.” 4 
God is wholly in every place ; included in no place; 
not bound with cords, except those of love; not 
divided into parts, not changeable into several 
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shapes; filling heaven and earth with his present 
power, and with his never.absent nature. So St. 
Augustine® expresses this article. So that we may 
imagine God to be as the air and the sea; and we 
all enclosed in his circle, wrapped up in the lap of 
his infinite nature; or as infants in the wombs of 
their pregnant mothers: and we can no more be 
removed from the presence of God than from our 
own being. 


Several manners of the Divine Presence. 


The presence of God is understood by us, in 
several manners, and to several purposes. 

1. God is present by his essence ; which, because 
it is infinite, cannot be contained within the limits 
of any place; and because he is of an essential 
purity and spiritual nature, he cannot be under- 
valued by being supposed present in the places of 
unnatural uncleanness: because as the sun, reflect- 
ing upon the mud of strands and shores, is un- 
polluted in its beams, so is God not dishonoured, 
when we suppose him in every of his creatures, and 
in every part of every one of them; and is still as 
unmixt with any unhandsome adherence, as is the 
soul in the bowels of the body. 

2. God is every where present by his power.” 
He rolls the orbs of heaven with his hand; he fixes 
the earth with his foot; he guides all the creatures 
with his eye, and refreshes them with his influence; 
he makes the power of hell to shake with his terrors, 
and binds the devils with his word, and throws 
them out with his command; and sends the angels 
on embassies with his decrees: he hardens the 
joints of infants and confirms the bones, when they 
are fashioned beneath secretly in the earth. He it 
is, that assists at the numerous productions of fishes ; 
and there is not one hollowness in the bottom of the 
sea, but he shows himself to be Lord of it, by sus- 
taining there the creatures, that come to dwell in 
it: and in the wilderness, the bittern and the stork, 
the dragon and the satyr, the unicorn and the elk, 
live upon his provisions, and revere his power, and 
feel the force of his almightiness. 

3. God is more specially present, in some places, 
by the several and more special manifestations of 
himself to extraordinary purposes. First, by glory. 
Thus his seat is in heaven; because, there he sits 
encircled with all the outward demonstrations of his 
glory, which he is pleased to show to all the in- 
habitants of those his inward and secret courts. 
And thus they, that “ die inthe Lord,” may be pro- 
perly said to be “ gone to God;” with whom al- 
though they were before, yet now they enter into 
his courts, in the secret of his tabernacle, into the 
retinue and splendour of his glory. That is called 
walking with God; but this is dwelling, or being 
with him. ‘TI desire to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ ;” so said St. Paul. But this manner of 
Divine presence is reserved for the elect people of 
God, and for their portion in their country. 
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4. God is, by grace and benediction, specially 
present in holy places,° and in the solemn assemblies 
of his servants. If holy people meet in grots and 
dens of the earth, when persecution or a public 
necessity disturbs the public order, circumstance, and 
convenience, God fails not to come thither to them ; 
but God is also, by the same or a greater reason, 
present there, where they meet ordinarily, by order, 
and public authority: there God is present ordi- 
narily, that is, at every such meeting. God will 
go out of his way to meet his saints, when them- 
selves are forced out of their way of order by a sad 
necessity ; but else, God’s usual way is to be present 
in those places where his servants are appointed 
ordinarily 4 to meet. But his presence there signi- 
fies nothing, but a readiness to hear their prayers, 
to bless their persons, to accept their offices, and to 
like even the circumstance of orderly and public 
meeting. For thither the prayers of consecration, 
the public authority separating it, and God’s love of 
order, and the reasonable customs of religion, have, 
in ordinary, and ina certain degree, fixed this manner 
of his presence; and he loves to have it so. 

3. God is especially present, in the hearts of his 
people, by his Holy Spirit: and indeed the hearts 
of holy men are temples in the truth of things, and, 
in type and shadow, they are heaven itself. For 
God reigns in the hearts of his servants: there is 
his kingdom. The power of grace hath subdued all 
his enemies: there is his power. They serve him 
night and day, and give him thanks and praise: 
that is his glory. This is the religion and worship 
of God in the temple. The temple itself is the 
heart of man; Christ is the high priest, who from 
thence sends up the incense of prayers, and joins 
them to his own intercession, and presents all to- 
gether to his Father; and the Holy Ghost, by his 
dwelling there, hath also consecrated it into a 
temple ;* and God dwells in our hearts by faith, and 
Christ by his Spirit, and the Spirit by his purities : 
so that we are also cabinets of the mysterious 
Trinity ; and what is this short of heaven itself, but 
as infancy is short of manhood, and letters of words ? 
The same state of life it is, but not the same age. 
It is heaven in a looking-glass, dark, but yet true, 
representing the beauties of the soul, and the graces 
of God, and the images of his eternal glory, by the 
reality of a special presence. 

6. God is specially present in the consciences of 
all persons, good and bad, by way of testimony and 
judgment; that is, he is there a remembrancer to 
call our actions to mind, a witness to bring them to 
judgment, and a judge to acquit or to condemn. 
And although this manner of presence is, in this life, 
after the manner of this life, that is, imperfect, and 
we forget many actions of our lives; yet the greatest 
changes of our state of grace or sin, our most con- 
siderable actions, are always present, like capital 
letters to an aged and dim eye: and, at the day of 
judgment, God shall draw aside the cloud, and 
manifest this manner of his presence more noto- 
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riously, and make it appear that he was an observer 
of our very thoughts; and that he only laid those 
things by, which, because we covered with dust and 
negligence, were not then discerned. But when we 
are risen from our dust and imperfection, they all 
appear plain and legible. 

Now the consideration of this great truth is of a 
very universal use, in the whole course of the life of 
a christian. All the consequents and effects of it 
are universal. He that remembers, that God stands 
a witness and a judge, beholding every secrecy, be- 
sides his impiety, must have put on impudence, if he 
be not much restrained in his temptation to sin. 
“For the greatest part of sin is taken away,! if a 
man have a witness of his conversation: and he is 
a great despiser of God, who sends a boy away, 
when he is going to commit fornication, and yet will 
dare to do it, though he knows God is present, and 
cannot be sent off: as if the eye of a little boy were 
more awful than the all-seeing eye of God. He is 
to be feared in public, he is to be feared in private: 
if you go forth, he spies you; if you go in, he sees 
you; when you light the candle, he observes you; 
when you put it out, then also God marks you. Be 
sure that, while you are in his sight, you behave 
yourself as becomes so holy a presence.” But if 
you will sin, retire yourself wisely, and go where 
God cannot see; for no where else can you be safe. 
And certainly, if men would always actually con- 
sider, and really esteem this truth, that God is the 
great eye of the world, always watching over our 
actions, and an ever-open ear to hear all our words, 
and an unwearied arm ever lifted up to crush a sin- 
ner into ruin, it would be the readiest way in the 
world, to make sin to cease from amongst the chil- 
dren of men, and for men to approach to the blessed 
estate of the saints in heaven, who cannot sin, for 
they always walk in the presence and behold the 
face of God. This instrument is to be reduced to 
practice, according to the following rules. 


Rules of exercising this consideration. 


1. Let this actual thought often return, that God 
is omnipresent, filling every place; and say with 
David,’ “ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend 
up into heaven, thou art there: 11 make my bed 
in hell, thou art there,’ &c. This thought, by 
being frequent, will make an habitual dread and 
reverence towards God, and fear in all thy actions. 
For it is a great necessity and engagement to do 
unblamably, when we act before the Judge," who is 
infallible in his sentence, all-knowing in his in- 
formation, severe in his anger, powerful in his 
providence, and intolerable in his wrath and in- 
dignation. 

2. In the beginning of actions of religion, make 
an act of adoration, that is, solemnly worship God, 
and place thyself in God’s presence, and behold him 
with the eye of faith; and let thy desires actually 
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fix on him, as the object of thy worship, and the 
reason of thy hope, and the fountain of thy blessing. 
For when thou hast placed thyself before him, and 
kneelest in his presence, it is most likely, all the 
following parts of thy devotion will be answerable 
to the wisdom of such an apprehension, and the 
glory of such a presence. 

3. Let every thing you see, represent to your 
spirit the presence, the excellency, and the power 
of God; and let your conversation with the creatures 
lead you unto the Creator; for so shall your actions 
be done, more frequently, with an actual eye to 
God’s presence, by your often seeing him in the 
glass of the creation. In the face of the sun, you 
may see God’s beauty; in the fire, you may feel 
his heat warming; in the water, his gentleness to 
refresh you; he it is, that comforts your spirit, 
when you have taken cordials; it is the dew of 
heaven, that makes your field give you bread ; and 
the breasts of God are the bottles, that minister 
drink to your necessities. This philosophy, which 
is obvious to every man’s experience, is a good ad- 
vantage to our piety; and, by this act of under- 
standing, our wills are checked from violence and 
misdemeanour. 

4. In your retirement, make frequent colloquies, 
or short discoursings, between God and thy own 
soul. ‘Seven times a day do I praise thee: and, 
in the night season also, I thought upon thee, while 
I was waking.” So did David; and every act of 
complaint or thanksgiving, every act of rejoicing or 
of mourning, every petition and every return of the 
heart in these intercourses, is a going to God, an 
appearing in his presence, and a representing him 
present to thy spirit and to thy necessity. And 
this was, long since, by a spiritual person called, 
“a building to God, a chapel in our heart.” [{ re- 
conciles Martha’s employment with Mary’s devotion, 
charity, and religion, the necessities of our calling 
and the employments of devotion. For thus, in the 
midst of the works of your trade, you may retire 
into your chapel, your heart; and converse with 
God by frequent addresses and returns. 

3. Represent and offer to God “acts of love and 
fear ;’’ which are the proper effects of this appre- 
hension, and the proper exercise of this considera- 
tion. For, as God is every where present by his 
power, he calls for reverence and godly fear; as he 
is present to thee in all thy needs, and relieves them, 
he deserves thy love: and since, in every accident 
of our lives, we find one or other of these apparent, 
and, in most things, we see both, it is a proper and 
proportionate return, that to every such demonstra- 
tion of God, we express ourselves sensible of it, by 
admiring the Divine goodness, or trembling at his 
presence; ever obeying him, because we love him, 
and ever obeying him, because we fear to offend 
him. This is that which Enoch did, who thus 
“walked with God.” 

6. Let us remember, that God is in us, and that 
we are in him: we are his workmanship, let us not 
deface it ; we are in his presence, let us not pollute 
it by unholy and impure actions. God hath “ also 
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wrought all our works in us ;3’1 and because he re- 
joices in his own works, if we defile them, and make 
them unpleasant to him, we walk perversely with 
God, and he will walk crookedly towards us. 

7. “God is in the bowels of thy brother ;” re- 
fresh them, when he needs it, and then you give 
your alms in the presence of God, and to God; and he 
feels the relief which thou providest for thy brother. 

8. God is in every place: suppose it therefore to 
be a church; and that decency of deportment and 
piety of carriage, which you are taught, by religion, 
or by custom, or by civility and public manners, to 
use in churches, the same uses in all places: with 
this difference only, that, in churches, let your de- 
portment be religious in external forms and circum- 
stances also; but there and every where, let it be 
religious in abstaining from spiritual indecencies, 
and in readiness to do good actions; thatit may not 
be said of us, as God once complained of his people, 
“Why hath my beloved done wickedness in my 
house ὃ * 

9. God is in every creature; be cruel towards 
none, neither abuse any by intemperance. Re- 
member, that the creatures, and every member of 
thy own body, is one of the lesser cabinets and re- 
ceptacles of God. They are such, which God hath 
blessed with his presence, hallowed by his touch, 
and separated from unholy use, by making them to 
belong to his dwelling. 

10. He walks as in the presence of God, that 
converses with him in frequent prayer and frequent 
communion ; that runs to him in all his necessities, 
that asks counsel of him in all his doubtings; that 
opens all his wants to him ; that weeps before him 
for his sins; that asks remedy and support for his 
weakness; that fears him asa judge; reverences him 
as a lord; obeys him as a father; and loves him as 
a patron. } 


The benefits of this exercise. 


The benefits of this consideration and exercise 
being universal upon all the parts of piety, I shall 
less need to specify any particulars: but yet, most 
properly, this exercise of considering the Divine pre- 
sence is, 1. an excellent help to prayer, producing 
in us reverence and awfulness to the divine majesty 
of God, and actual devotion in our offices. 2. It 
produces a confidence in God, and fearlessness. of 
our enemies, patience in trouble, and hope of re- 
medy ; since God is so nigh in all our sad accidents, 
he is a disposer of the hearts of men and the events 
of things; he proportions out our trials, and sup- 
plies us with remedy, and, where his rod strikes us, 
his staff supports us. To which we may add this ; 
that God, who is always with us, is especially, by 
promise, with us in tribulation, to turn the misery 
into a mercy, and that our greatest trouble may be- 
come our advantage, by entitling us to a new man- 
ner of the Divine presence. 3. It is apt to produce 
joy and rejoicing in God, we being more apt to 
delight in the partners and witnesses of our con- 
versation; every degree of mutual abiding and 
conversing being a relation and an endearment: we 
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are of the same household with God; he is with 
us in our natural actions, to preserve us; in our re- 
creations, to restrain us; in our public actions to 
applaud or reprove us; in our private, to observe 
us; in our sleeps, to watch by us; in our watch- 
ings, to refresh us: and if we walk with God in all 
his ways, as he walks with us in all ours, we shall 
find perpetual reasons to enable us to keep that 
rule of God, “ Rejoice in the Lord always, and 
again I say, Rejoice.” And this puts me in mind of 
a saying of an old religious person, “There is 
one way of overcoming our ghostly enemies; spi- 
ritual mirth, and a perpetual bearing of God in our 
minds.” ‘This effectively resists the devil, and suf- 
fers us to receive no hurt from him. 4. This exer- 
cise is apt also to enkindle holy desires of the 
enjoyment of God, because it produces joy, when 
we do enjoy him; the same desires that a weak 
man hath for a defender, the sick man for ἃ phy- 
sician, the poor for ἃ patron, the child for his 
father, the espoused lover for her betrothed. 5. 
From the same fountain are apt to issue humility 
of spirit, apprehensions of our great distance and 
our great needs, our daily wants and hourly sup- 
plies, admiration of God’s unspeakable mercies : it 
is the cause of great modesty and decency in our 
actions; it helps to recollection of mind, and re- 
strains the scatterings and looseness of wandering 
thoughts ; it establishes the heart in good purposes, 
and leadeth on to perseverance; it gains purity 
and perfection, (according to the saying of God to 
Abraham, “ walk before me, and be perfect,’’) holy 
fear, and holy love, and indeed every thing that 
pertains to holy living: when we see ourselves 
placed in the eye of God, who sets us on work and 
will reward us plenteously, to serve him with an 
eye-service is very pleasing; for he also sees the 
heart : and the want of this consideration was de- 
clared to be the cause, why Israel sinned so griey- 
ously, “for they say, The Lord hath forsaken the 
earth, and the Lord seeth not:’™ “therefore the 
land is full of blood, and the city full of perverse- 
ness.”’"" What a child would do, in the eye of his 
father; and a pupil, before his tutor; and a wife, 
in the presence of her husband; and a servant, in 
the sight of his master; let us always do the same: 
for we are made a spectacle to God, to angels, and 
to men; we are always in the sight and pre- 
sence of the all-seeing and almighty God, who also 
is to us a father and a guardian, a husband and a 
lord. 


Prayers and Devotions, according to the religion and 
purposes of the foregoing Considerations. 


i. 


For grace to spend our time well. 


O eternal God, who, from all eternity, dost be- 
hold and love thy own glories and perfections infi- 
nite, and hast created me to do the work of God 
after the manner of men, and to serve thee in this 
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generation, and according to my capacities; give 
me thy grace, that I may be a curious and prudent 
spender of my time, so as I may best prevent, or 
resist, all temptation, and be profitable to the chris- 
tian commonwealth, and, by discharging all my 
duty, may glorify thy name. Take from me all 
slothfulness, and give me a diligent and an active 
spirit, and wisdom to choose my employment; 
that I may do works proportionable to my person, 
and to the dignity of a christian, and may fill up 
all the spaces of my time with actions of religion 
and charity; that, when the devil assaults me, he 
may not find me idle; and my dearest Lord, at his 
sudden coming, may find me busy in lawful, neces- 
sary, and pious actions; improving my talent in- 
trusted to me by thee, my Lord; that I may enter 
into the joy of my Lord, to partake of his eternal 
felicities, even for thy mercy’s sake, and for my 
dearest Saviour’s sake. Amen. 


Here follows the devotion of ordinary days; for the 
right employment of those portions of time, which 
every day must allow for religion. 


The first Prayers in the morning, as soon as we are 
dressed. 


Humbly and reverently compose yourself, with heart 
lift up to God, and your head bowed, and meekly 
kneeling upon your knees, say the Lord’s prayer: 
after which, use the following collects, or as 
many of them as you shall choose. 


“ Our Father which art in heaven,” &c. 


iP 


An Act of Adoration, being the song that the angels 
sing in heaven. 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, who was, 
and is, and is to come;° heaven and earth, angels 
and men, the air and the sea, give glory, and ho- 
nour, and thanks to him, that sitteth on the throne, 
who liveth for ever and ever.P All the blessed 
spirits and souls of the righteous cast their crowns 
before the throne, and worship him, that liveth for 
ever and ever. Thou art worthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive glory, and honour, and power; for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are, 
and were created. Great and marvellous are thy 
works, O Lord God Almighty: just and true are 
thy ways, thou king of saints.‘ Thy wisdom is in- 
finite, thy mercies are glorious; and 1 am not 
worthy, O Lord, to appear in thy presence, before 
whom the angels hide their faces. O holy and 
eternal Jesus, Lamb of God, who wert slain from 
the beginning of the world, thou hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood out of every nation, and hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests, and we 
shall reign with thee for ever. Blessing, honour, 
glory, and power be unto him, that sitteth on the 
throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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II. 


An Act of Thanksgiving, being the song of David, 
for the morning. 


Sing praises unto the Lord, O ye saints of his, 
and give thanks to him for a remembrance of his 
holiness. For his wrath endureth but the twinkling 
of an eye; and in his pleasure is life: heaviness 
may endure for a night; but joy cometh in the 
morning. Thou, Lord, hast preserved me_ this 
night from the violence of the spirits of darkness, 
from all sad casualties and evil accidents, from the 
wrath, which I have every day deserved: thou hast 
brought my soul out of hell; thou hast kept my 
life from them that go down into the pit; thou 
hast showed me marvellous great kindness, and hast 
blessed me for ever: the greatness of thy glory 
reacheth unto the heavens, and thy truth unto the 
clouds. Therefore shall every good man sing of 
thy praise without ceasing. O my God, I will give 
thanks unto thee for ever. Hallelujah. 


III. 


An Act of Oblation, or presenting ourselves to God 
for the day. 


Most holy and eternal God, lord and sovereign of 
all the creatures, | humbly present to thy Divine 
Majesty, myself, my soul and body, my thoughts 
and my words, my actions and intentions, my pas- 
sions and my sufferings, to be disposed by thee to 
thy glory; to be blessed by thy providence; to be 
guided by thy counsel; to be sanctified by thy 
Spirit; and, afterwards, that my body and soul may 
be received into glory: for nothing can _ perish, 
which is under thy custody; and the enemy of souls 
cannot devour what is thy portion, nor take it out of 
thy hands. This day, O Lord, and all the days of 
my life, I dedicate to thy honour; and the actions of 
my calling, to the uses of grace: and the religion of 
all my days, to be united to the merits and interces- 
sion of my holy Saviour, Jesus; that, in him and 
for him, I may be pardoned and accepted. Amen. 


ΙΝ. 
An Act of Repentance or Contrition. 


For, as for me, I am not worthy to be called thy 
servant; much less am I worthy to be thy son; for 
I am the vilest of sinners and the worst of men; a 
lover of the things of the world, and a despiser of 
the things of God; proud and envious, lustful and 
intemperate, greedy of sin, and impatient of reproof; 
desirous to seem holy, and negligent of being so; 
transported with interest; fooled with presumption 
and false principles; disturbed with anger, with a 
peevish and unmortified spirit, and disordered by a 
whole body of sin and death. Lord, pardon all my 
sins for my sweetest Saviour’s sake; thou, who 
didst die for me, holy Jesus, save me and deliver 
me; reserve not my sins to be punished in the day 
of wrath and eternal vengeance ; but wash away my 
sins, and blot them out of thy remembrance, and 
purify my soul with the waters of repentance, and 
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the blood of the cross; that, for what is past, thy 
wrath may not come out against me; and, for the 
time to come, I may never provoke thee to anger or 
to jealousy. O just and dear God, be pitiful and 
gracious to thy servant. Amen. 


We 
The Prayer, or Petition. 


Bless me, gracious God, in my calling to such 
purposes as thou shalt choose for me, or employ me 
in: relieve me in all my sadnesses; make my bed in 
my sickness; give me patience in my sorrows, con- 
fidence in thee, and grace to call upon thee in all 
temptations. O be thou my guide in all my actions, 
my protector in all dangers; give me a healthful 
body and a clear understanding ; a sanctified and 
_just, a charitable and humble, a religious and a con- 
tented spirit: let not my life be miserable and 
wretched; nor my name stained with sin and shame ; 
nor my condition lifted up to a tempting and danger- 
ous fortune; but let my condition be blessed, my 
conversation useful to my neighbours, and pleasing 
to thee; that, when my body shall lie down in its 
bed of darkness, my soul may pass into the regions 
of light, and live with thee for ever, through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


MI; 


An Act of Intercession or Prayer for others, to be 
added to this or any other office, as our devotion, 
or duty, or their needs, shall determine us. 


O God of infinite mercy, who hast compassion on 
all men, and relievest the necessities of all that call 
to thee for help, hear the prayers of thy servant, 
who is unworthy to ask any petition for himself, yet, 
in humility and duty, is bound to pray for others. 


For the Church. 


O let thy mercy descend upon the whole church ; 
preserve her in truth and peace, in unity and safety, 
in all storms, and against all temptations and ene- 
mies; that she, offering to thy glory the never- 
ceasing sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving, may 
advance the honour of her Lord, and be filled with 
his Spirit, and partake of his glory. Amen. 


For the King. 


In mercy, remember the king; preserve his per- 
son in health and honour; his crown, in wealth and 
dignity; his kingdoms, in peace and plenty; the 
churches under his protection, in piety and know- 
ledge, and a strict and holy religion: keep him per- 
petually in thy fear and favour, and crown him with 
glory and immortality. Amen. 


For the Clergy. 


Remember them that minister about holy things ; 
let them be clothed with righteousness, and sing 
with joyfulness. Amen. 


For Wife or Husband. 


Bless thy servant [my wife, or husband] with 
health of body and of spirit. O let the hand of 
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thy blessing be upon fis [or her] head, night and 
day, and support Am in all necessities, strengthen 
him in all temptations, comfort Am in all his sor- 
rows, and let him be thy servant in all changes; 
and make us both to dwell with thee for ever in thy 
favour, in the light of thy countenance, and in thy 
glory. Amen. 


For our Children. 


Bless my children with healthful bodies, with 
good understandings, with the graces and gifts of 
thy Spirit, with sweet dispositions and holy habits ; 
and sanctify them throughout in their bodies, and 
souls, and spirits, and keep them unblamable to the 
coming of the Lord Jesus. Amen. 


For Friends and Benefactors. 


Be pleased, O Lord, to remember my friends, all 
that have prayed for me, and all that have done me 
good. [Here name such, whom you would specially 
recommend.| Do thou good to them, and return all 
their kindness double into their own bosom, reward- 
ing them with blessings, and sanctifying them with 
thy graces, and bringing them to glory. 


For our Family. 


Let all my family and kindred, my neighbours 
and acquaintance, [here name what other relations 
you please, receive the benefits of my prayers, and 
the blessings of God; the comforts and supports of 
thy providence, and the sanctification of thy Spirit. 


For all in misery. 


Relieve and comfort all the persecuted and af- 
flicted: speak peace to _ troubled consciences : 
strengthen the weak: confirm the strong: instruct 
the ignorant: deliver the oppressed from him that 
spoileth him, and relieve the needy that hath no 
helper: and bring us all, by the waters of comfort, 
and in the ways of righteousness, to the kingdom 
of rest and glory, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

To God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; to 
the eternal Son, that was incarnate and born of a 
virgin ; tothe Spirit of the Father and the Son, be 
all honour and glory, worship, and thanksgiving, 
now and forever. Amen. 


Another Form of Prayer, for the morning. 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Our Father, &c. 


iL. 


Most glorious and eternal God, Father of mercy, 
and God of all comfort, I worship and adore thee 
with the lowest humility of my soul and body, and 
give thee all thanks and praise for thy infinite and 
essential glories and perfections, and for the con- 
tinual demonstration of thy mercies upon me, upon 
all mine, and upon thy holy catholic church. 
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Π. 


I acknowledge, dear God, that I have deserved 
the greatest of thy wrath and indignation; and that, 
if thou hadst dealt with me according to my deserv- 
ing, I had now, at this instant, been desperately be- 
wailing my miseries, in the sorrows and horrors of 
asad eternity. But, thy mercy triumphing over 
thy justice and my sins, thou hast still continued to 
me life and time of repentance; thou hast opened 
to me the gates of grace and mercy, and. perpetually 
callest upon me to enter in, and to walk in the paths 
of a holy life, that I might glorify thee, and be 
glorified of thee eternally. 


III. 


Behold, O God, for this thy great and unspeak- 
able goodness, for the preservation of me this night, 
and for all other thy graces and blessings, I offer up 
my soul and body, all that I am, and all that I have, 
as a sacrifice to thee and thy service; humbly beg- 
ging of thee to pardon all my sins, to defend me 
from all evil, to lead me into all good; and let my 
portion beamongst thy redeemed ones, in the gather- 
ing together of the saints, in the kingdom of grace 
and glory. 


IV. 


Guide me, O Lord, in all the changes and varie- 
ties of the world; that in all things that shall hap- 
pen, I may have an evenness and tranquillity of 
spirit; that my soul may be wholly resigned to thy 
divinest will and pleasure, never murmuring at thy 
gentle chastisements and fatherly correction ; never 
waxing proud and insolent, though I feel a torrent 
of comforts and prosperous successes. 


ΝΣ 


Fix my thoughts, my hopes, and my desires, upon 
heaven and heavenly things: teach me to despise 
the world, to repent me deeply for my sins; give 
me holy purposes of amendment, and ghostly strength 
and assistances to perform faithfully whatsoever I 
shall intend piously. Enrich my understanding 
with an eternal treasure of Divine truths, that I may 
know thy will; and thou, who workest in us to will 
and to do of thy good pleasure, teach me to obey all 
thy commandments, to believe all thy revelations, 
and make me partaker of all thy gracious promises. 


Vi. 


Teach me to watch over all my ways, that I may 
never be surprised by sudden temptations or a care- 
less spirit, nor ever return to folly and vanity. Set 
a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep the 
door of my lips, that I offend not in my tongue, 
neither against piety nor charity. Teach me to 
think of nothing but thee, and what is in order to 
thy glory and service ; to speak nothing but of thee, 
and thy glories; and to do nothing, but what be- 
comes thy servant, whom thy infinite mercy, by the 
graces of thy Holy Spirit, hath sealed up to the day 
of redemption. 
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VII. 


Let all my passions and affections be so mortified 
and brought under the dominion of grace, that I 
may never, by deliberation and purpose, nor yet by 
levity, rashness, or inconsideration, offend thy Di- 
vine majesty. Make me such as thou wouldst 
have me to be: strengthen my faith, confirm my 
hope, and give me a daily increase of charity, that, 
this day and ever, I may serve thee according to all 
my opportunities and capacities, growing from grace 
to grace; till at last, by thy mercies, I shall receive 
the consummation and perfection of grace, even the 
glories of thy kingdom, in the full fruition of the 
face and excellencies of God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost; to whom be glory and praise, 
honour and adoration, given by all angels, and all 
men, and all creatures, now, and to all eternity. 
Amen. 


4 To this may be added the prayer of intercession 
for others, whom we are bound to remember, 
which is at the end of the foregoing prayer; or 
else you may take such special prayers, which 
follow at the end of the fourth chapter [for 
parents, for children, &c.] 


After which, conclude with this ejaculation. 


Now, in all tribulation and anguish of spirit, in 
all dangers of soul and body, in prosperity and ad- 
versity, in the hour of death and in the day of judg- 
ment, holy and most blessed Saviour Jesus, have 
mercy upon me, save me, and deliver me and all 
faithful people. Amen. 


4 Between this and noon, usually, are said the pub- 
lic prayers appointed by authority; to which all 
the clergy are obliged, and other devout persons, 
that have leisure, to accompany them. 


4 Afternoon, or at any time of the day, when a de- 
vout person retires into his closet for private 
prayer, or spiritual exercises, he may say the fol- 
lowing devotions. 


An exercise to be used at any time of the day. 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, &c. 
Our Father, &c. 


The Hymn, collected out of the Psalms, recounting 
the excellencies and greatness of God. 


O be joyful in God, all ye lands; sing praises 
unto the honour of his name, make his name to be 
glorious. O come hither, and behold the works of 
God, how wonderful he is in his doings towards the 
children of men. He ruleth with his power for 
ever.® 

He is the Father of the fatherless, and defendeth 
the cause of the widow, even God in his holy habi- 
tation. He is the God, that maketh men to be of 
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one mind in a house, and bringeth the prisoners 
out of captivity; but letteth the runagates continue 
in scarceness.' 

It is the Lord, that commandeth the waters; it 
is the glorious God, that maketh the thunder. It 
is the Lord, that ruleth the sea: the voice of the 
Lord is mighty in operation; the voice of the Lord 
is a glorious voice." 

Let all the earth fear the Lord; stand in awe of 
him, all ye that dwell in the world.” Thou shalt 
show us wonderful things in thy righteousness, O 
God of our salvation; thou, that art the hope of all 
the ends of the earth, and of them that remain in 
the broad sea.” 

Glory be to the Father, &c. 


Or this. 


O Lord, thou art my God, I will exalt thee: I 
will praise thy name, for thou hast done wonderful 
things: thy counsels of old are faithfulness and 
truth.* 

Thou, in thy strength, settest fast the mountains, 
and art girded about with power. Thou stillest the 
raging of the sea, and the noise of his waves, and 
the madness of his people.Y 

They also, that remain in the uttermost parts of 
the earth, shall be afraid at thy tokens; thou, that 
makest the outgoings of the morning and evening 
to praise thee. 

O Lord God of hosts, who is like unto thee ? 
thy truth, most mighty Lord, is on every side. 
Among the gods there is none like unto thee; O 
Lord, there is none that can do as thou doest. 
For thou art great, and doest wondrous things; thou 
art God alone.? 

God is very greatly to be feared in the council of 
the saints, and to be had in reverence of all them 
that are round about him.” 

Righteousness and equity is in the habitation of 
thy seat; mercy and truth shall go before thy face. 
Glory and worship are before him: power and 
honour are in his sanctuary.° 

Thou, Lord, art the thing that I long for; thou 
art my hope, even from my youth. Through thee 
have I been holden up ever since I was born; thou 
art he, that took me out of my mother’s womb; my 
praise shall be always of thee.4 

Glory be to the Father, &c. 


q After this may be read some portion of Holy 
Scripture, out of the New Testament, or out of 
the Sapiential books of the Old, vz. Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, &c. because these are of great use to 
piety, and to civil conversation. Upon which 
when you have awhile meditated, humbly com- 
posing yourself upon your knees, say as followeth. 


Ejaculations. 


My help standeth in the name of the Lord, who 
hath made heaven and earth.¢ 


b Psal. Ixxxix. 8, 15. 
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Show the light of thy countenance upon thy ser- 
vant; and I shall be safe.! 

Do well, O Lord, to them that be true of heart, 
and evermore mightily defend them.% 

Direct me in thy truth, and teach me; for thou 
art my Saviour, and my great Master.» 

Keep me from sin and death eternal, and from 
my enemies visible and invisible. 

Give me grace to live a holy life, and thy favour, 
that I may die a godly and happy death. 

Lord, hear the prayer of thy servant, and give 
me thy Holy Spirit. 


The Prayer. 
1. 


O eternal God, merciful and gracious, vouchsafe 
thy favour and thy blessing to thy servant: let the 
love of thy mercies, and the dread and fear of thy 
majesty, make me careful and inquisitive to search 
thy will, and diligent to perform it, and to persevere 
in the practices of a holy life, even till the last of 
my days. 


II. 


Keep me, O Lord, for I am thine by creation; 
guide me, for I am thine by purchase: thou hast 
redeemed me by the blood of thy Son; and loved 
me with the love of a father, for I am thy child by 
adoption and grace: let thy mercy pardon my sins, 
thy providence secure me from the punishments and 
evils I have deserved, and thy care watch over me, 
that I may never any more offend thee: make me, 
in malice, to be a child; but in understanding, 
piety, and the fear of God, let me be a perfect man 
in Christ, innocent and prudent, readily furnished 
and instructed to every good work. 


III. 


Keep me, O Lord, from the destroying angel, and 
from the wrath of God: let thy anger never rise 
against me, but thy rod gently correct my follies, 
and guide me in thy ways, and thy staff support 
me in all sufferings and changes. Preserve me from 
fracture of bones, from noisome, infectious, and 
sharp sicknesses; from great violences of fortune 
and sudden surprises: keep all my senses entire till 
the day of my death, and let my death be neither 
sudden, untimely, nor unprovided: let it be after 
the common manner of men, having in it nothing 
extraordinary, but an extraordinary piety, and 
the manifestation of thy great and miraculous 
mercy. 


IV. 


Let no riches make me ever forget myself, no 
poverty ever make me to forget thee: let no hope 
or fear, no pleasure or pain, no accident without, no 
weakness within, hinder or discompose my duty, or 
turn me from the ways of thy commandments. O let 
thy Spirit dwell with me for ever, and make my soul 
just and charitable, full of honesty, full of religion, 
resolute and constant in holy purposes, but inflexible 
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to evil. Make me humble and obedient, peaceable 
and pious: let me never envy any man’s goods, nor 
deserve to be despised myself: and if I be, teach me 
to bear it with meekness and charity. 


¥. 


Give me a tender conscience; a conversation 
discreet and affable, modest and patient, liberal and 
obliging ; a body chaste and healthful, competency 
of living according to my condition, contentedness 
in all estates, a resigned will and mortified affec- 
tions: that I may be, as thou wouldst have me, 
and my portion may be in the lot of the righteous, 
in the brightness of thy countenance, and the glories 
of eternity. Amen, 

Holy is our God. Holy is the Almighty. Holy 
is the Immortal. Holy, holy, holy Lord God of 
Sabaoth, have mercy upon me. 


A form of Prayer for the Evening, to be said by 
such, who have not time or opportunity to say the 
public prayers appointed for this office. 


1, 
Evening Prayer. 


O eternal God, great Father of men and angels, 
who hast established the heavens and the earth ina 
wonderful order, making day and night to succeed 
each other; I make my humble address to thy 
Divine Majesty, begging of thee mercy and pro- 
tection this night and ever. O Lord, pardon all my 
sins, my light and rash words, the vanity and im- 
piety of my thoughts, my unjust and uncharitable 
actions, and whatsoever I have transgressed against 
thee this day, or at any time before. Behold, O 
God, my soul is troubled in the remembrance of my 
sins, in the frailty and sinfulness of my flesh, ex- 
posed to every temptation, and of itself not able to 
resist any. Lord God of mercy, I earnestly beg of 
thee to give me a great portion of thy grace, such 
as may be sufficient and effectual for the mortifica- 
tion of all my sins and vanities and disorders: that 
as I have formerly served my lust and unworthy de- 
sires, so now I may give myself up wholly to thy ser- 
vice and the studies of a holy life. 


i: 


Blessed Lord, teach me frequently and sadly to 
remember my sins; and be thou pleased to remem- 
ber them no more: let me never forget thy mercies, 
and do thou still remember to do me good. Teach 
me to walk always as in thy presence; ennoble 
my soul with great degrees of love to thee, and 
consign my spirit with great fear, religion, and 
veneration of thy holy name and laws; that it may 
become the great employment of my whole life to 
serve thee, to advance thy glory, to root out all the 
accursed habits of sin; that in holiness of life, in 
humility, in charity, in chastity, and all the orna- 
ments of grace, I may, by patience, wait for the 
coming of our Lord Jesus, Amen. 


h Psal.. xxv. 0: 
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IIT. 


Teach me, O Lord, to number my days, that I 
may apply my heart unto wisdom ; ever to remem- 
ber my last end, that I may not dare to sin against 
thee. Let thy holy angels be ever present with me 
to keep me in all my ways, from the malice and 
violence of the spirits of darkness, from evil com- 
pany, and the occasions and opportunities of evil, 
from perishing in popular judgments, from all the 
ways of sinful shame, from the hands of all mine 
enemies, from a sinful life, and from despair in the 
day of my death. Then, O brightest Jesu, shine 
gloriously upon me; let thy mercies and the light 
of thy countenance sustain me in all my agonies, 
weaknesses, and temptations. Give-me opportunity 
of a prudent and spiritual guide; and of receiving 
the holy sacrament, and let thy loving Spirit so 
guide me in the ways of peace and safety, that with 
the testimony of a good conscience and the sense 
of thy mercies and refreshment, I may depart this 
life in the unity of the church, in the love of God, 
and a certain hope of salvation through Jesus Christ 
our Lord and most blessed Saviour. Amen. 

Our Father, &c. 


Another Form of Evening Prayer which may also be 
used at bed-time. 


Our Father, &c. 


I will lift up my eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.! 

My help cometh of the Lord, which made heaven 
and earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: he that 
keepeth thee, will not slumber. 

Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep. 

The Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy shade 
upon thy right hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee by day, neither the 
moon by night. 

The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil; he 
shall preserve thy soul. 

The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in, from this time forth for evermore. 

Glory be to the Father, &c. 


1. 


Visit, I beseech thee, O Lord, this habitation with 
thy mercy, and me with thy grace and salvation. 
Let thy holy angels pitch their tents round about 
and dwell here, that no illusion of the night may 
abuse me, the spirits of darkness may not come near 
to hurt me, no evil or sad accident oppress me; and 
let the eternal Spirit of the Father dwell in my soul 
and body, filling every corner of my heart with light 
and grace. Let no deed of darkness overtake me ; 
and let thy blessing, most blessed God, be upon me 
for ever, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


1 Psal. cxxi. 1, &e. 
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Τν 


Into thy hands, most blessed Jesu, 1 commend 
my soul and body, for thou hast redeemed both with 
thy precious blood. So bless and sanctify my sleep 
unto me, that it may be temperate, holy, and safe, 
a refreshment to my wearied body, to enable it so 
to serve my soul, that both may serve thee with a 
never-failing duty. O let me never sleep in sin or 
death eternal, but give me a watchful and a prudent 
spirit, that 1 may omit no opportunity of serving 
thee; that whether I sleep or wake, live or die, I 
may be thy servant and thy child: that when the 
work of my life is done, I may rest in the bosom of 
my Lord, till by the voice of the archangel, the 
trump of God, I shall be awakened, and called to sit 
down and feast in the eternal supper of the Lamb. 
Grant this, O Lamb of God, for the honour of thy 
mercies, and the glory of thy name, O most merci- 
ful Saviour and Redeemer Jesus. Amen. 


ΠΙ. 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus, 
who hath sent his angels, and kept me this day from 
the destruction that walketh at noon, and the arrow 
that flieth by day; and hath given me his Spirit to 
restrain me from those evils, to which my own 
weaknesses, and my evil habits, and my unquiet 
enemies, would easily betray me. Blessed and for 
ever hallowed be thy name for that never-ceasing 
shower of blessing, by which I live, and am content 
and blessed, and provided for in all necessities, and 
set forward in my duty and way to heaven. Bless- 
ing, honour, glory, and power, be unto him that 
sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

Holy is our God. Holy is the Almighty. Holy 
is the Immortal. Holy, holy, holy Lord God of 
Sabaoth, have mercy upon me. 


Ejaculations and short Meditations to be used in the 
night, when we wake. 


Stand in awe and sin not: commune with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be still. I will lay 
me down in peace and sleep; for thou, Lord, only 
makest me to dwell in safety.« 

O Father of spirits, and the God of all flesh, have 
mercy and pity upon all sick and dying christians, 
and receive the souls which thou hast redeemed re- 
turning unto thee. 

Blessed are they that dwell in the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, where there is no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, to shine in it: for the glory of God does 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.! And 
there shall be no night there, and they need no 
candle; for the Lord God giveth them light, and 
they shall reign for ever and ever.™ 

Meditate on Jacob’s wrestling with the angel all 
night: be thou also importunate with God for a 
blessing, and give not over till he hath blessed thee. 

Meditate on the angel passing over the children 
of Israel, and destroying the Egyptians for disobe- 
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dience and oppression. Pray for the grace of obe- 
dience and charity, and for the Divine protection. 

Meditate on the angel, who destroyed in a night 
the whole army of the Assyrians for fornication. 
Call to mind the sins of thy youth, the sins of thy 
bed; and say with David, “ My reins chasten me in 
the night season, and my soul refuseth comfort.” 
Pray for pardon and the grace of chastity. 

Meditate on the agonies of Christ in the garden, 
his sadness and affliction all that night; and thank 
and adore him for his love, that made him suffer so 
much for thee; and hate thy sins, which made it 
necessary for the Son of God to suffer so much. 

Meditate on the four last things. 1. The cer- 
tainty of death. 2. The terrors of the day of judg- 
ment. 3. The joys of heaven. 4. The pains of 
hell; and the eternity of both. 

Think upon all thy friends, who are gone before 
thee; and pray that God would grant to thee to 
meet them in a joyful resurrection. 

“The day of the Lord will come as a thief in 
the night;" in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat; the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up. Seeing 
then, that all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought we to be, in all holy con- 
versation and godliness, looking for and hastening 
unto the coming of the day of God?” 

Lord, in mercy remember thy servant in the day 
of judgment. 

Thou shalt answer for me, O Lord my God. In 
thee, O Lord, have I trusted: let me never be con- 
founded. Amen. 


I desire the christian reader to observe, that all 
these offices or forms of prayer (if they should be 
used every day) would not spend above an hour and 
a half: but because some of them are double (and 
so but one of them to be used in one day) it is 
much less: and by affording to God one hour in 
twenty-four, thou mayest have the comforts and re- 
wards of devotion. But he that thinks this is too 
much, either is very busy in the world, or very care- 
less of heaven. I have parted the prayers into 
smaller portions, that he may use which and how 
many he please in any one of the forms. 


DEVOTIONS FOR ORDINARY DAYS. 


' through Jesus Christ. 


Crap. 11. 


Ad Sect. 2. 


A Prayer for holy intention in the beginning and 
pursuit of any considerable action, as Study, 
Preaching, §c. 


O eternal God, who hast made all things for 
man, and man for thy glory, sanctify my body and 
soul, my thoughts and my intentions, my words and 
actions, that whatsoever I shall think, or speak, or 
do, may be by me designed to the glorification of 
thy name; and by thy blessing it may be effective 
and successful in the work of God, according as it 
ean be capable. Lord, turn my necessities into 
virtue ; the works of nature into the works of grace, 
by making them orderly, regular, temperate, subor- 
dinate, and profitable, to ends beyond their own 
proper efficacy: and let no pride or self-seeking, no 
covetousness or revenge, no impure mixture or un- 
handsome purposes, no little ends and low imagina- 
tions, pollute my spirit, and unhallow any of my 
words and actions: but let my body be a servant of 
my spirit, and both body and spirit servants of 
Jesus; that, doing all things for thy glory here, I 
may be partaker of thy glory hereafter, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Ad Sect. 3. 


A Prayer meditating and referring to the Divine 
presence. ᾽ 
{1 This Prayer is specially to be used in temptation to private 
sin. ; 

O Almighty God, infinite and eternal, thou fillest 
all things with thy presence ; thou art every where 
by thy essence and by thy power, in heaven by glory, 
in holy places by thy grace and favour, in the hearts 
of thy servants by thy Spirit, in the consciences of 
all men by thy testimony and observation of us. 
Teach me to walk always as in thy presence, to fear 
thy majesty, to reverence thy wisdom and omni- 
science ; that I may never dare to commit any in- 
decency in the eye of my Lord and my Judge; but 
that I may, with so much care and reverence, de- 
mean myself, that my judge may not be my accuser, 
but my advocate; that I, expressing the belief of 
thy presence here by careful walking, may feel the 
effects of it in the participation of eternal glory, 
Amen. 


CHAPTER IL. 


OF CHRISTIAN SOBRIETY. 


SECTION I. 
Of Sobriety tin the general sense. 


CuristTian religion, in all its moral parts, is 
nothing else but the law of nature, and great reason, 


n 2 Pet. iii. 10. 


complying with the great necessities of all the world, 
and promoting the great profit of all relations, and 
carrying us through all accidents of variety of 
chances to that end, which God hath from eternal 
ages purposed for all that live according to it, and 


which he hath revealed in Jesus Christ: and, ac- 


Secr. I. CHRISTIAN 
cording to the apostle’s arithmetic, hath but these 
three parts of it; 1. Sobriety, 2. Justice, 3. Reli- 
gion. “ For the grace of God bringing salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live, 1. 
Soberly, 2. Righteously, and, 3.. Godly, in this pre- 
sent world, looking for that blessed hope and glori- 
ous appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” The first contains all our deport- 
ment in our personal and private capacities, the fair 
treating of our bodies and our spirits. The second 
enlarges our duty in all relations to our neighbour. 
The third contains the offices of direct religion, and 
intercourse with God. 

Christian sobriety is all that duty, that concerns 
ourselves in the matter of meat and drink, and 
pleasures and thoughts; and it hath within it the 
duties of, 1. Temperance, 2. Chastity, 3. Humility, 
4. Modesty, 5. Content. 

It is a using severity, denial, and frustration of 
our appetite, when it grows unreasonable in any of 
these instances: the necessity of which we shall to 
best purpose understand, by considering the evil 
consequences of sensuality, effeminacy, or fondness 
after carnal pleasures. 


Evil consequences of Voluptuousness or Sensuality. 


1. A longing after sensual pleasures is a dissolu- 
tion of the spirit of a man, and makes it loose, soft, 
and wandering; unapt for noble, wise, or spiritual 
employments; because the principles, upon which 
pleasure is chosen and pursued, are sottish, weak, 
and unlearned, such as prefer the body before the 
soul,° the appetite before reason, sense before the 
spirit, the pleasures of a short abode before the 
pleasures of eternity. 

2. The nature of sensual pleasure is vain, empty, 
and unsatisfying, biggest always in expectation, and 
a mere vanity in the enjoying, and leaves a sting 
and thorn behind it, when it goes off. Our laugh- 
ing, if it be loud and high, commonly ends in a deep 
sigh ; and all the instances of pleasure have a sting 
in the tail, though they carry beauty on the face, 
and sweetness on the lip. 

3. Sensual pleasure is a great abuse to the spirit 
of a man, being a kind of fascination or witchcraft, 
blinding the understanding and enslaving the will. 
And he that knows he is free-born or redeemed 
with the blood of the Son of God, will not easily 
suffer the freedom of his soul to be entangled and 
rifled.P 

4. It. is most contrary to the state of a christian, 
whose life is a perpetual exercise, a wrestling and 
warfare, to which sensual pleasure disables him, by 
yielding to that enemy, with whom he must strive, 
if ever he will be crowned.4 And this argument the 
apostle intimated : “ He that striveth for masteries is 
temperate in all things: now they do it to obtain 
a corruptible crown; but we, an incorruptible.”* 

° Tu si animum vicisti potiis quam animus te, est quod 


gaudeas. Qui animum vincunt, quam quos animus, semper 
probiores cluent.—Trinum. 2. 2. 29. 
΄ ~ ~ 
, ὃ Μόνον σκέψαι πόσου πωλεῖς τὴν σεαυτοῦ προαίρεσιν, 
. 7 ELA ᾽ ᾽ , 
ἄνθρωπε: εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο, μὴ ὀλίγου αὐτὴν πωλήσῃς-.--ΑΕ- 
RIAN. 6. 2. ]. 1, 
2. 5 2 
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5. It is by a certain consequence the greatest 
impediment in the world to martyrdom: that being 
a fondness, this being a cruelty to the flesh; to 
which a christian man, arriving by degrees, must 
first have crucified the lesser affections: for he, that 
is overcome by little arguments of pain, will hardly 
consent to lose his life with torments. 


Degrees of Sobriety. 


Against this voluptuousness, sobriety is opposed 
in three degrees. 

1. A despite or disaffection to pleasures, or a re- 
solving against all entertainment of the instances 
and temptations of sensuality : and it consists in the 
internal faculties of will and understanding, decreeing 
and declaring against them, disapproving and dis- 
liking them, upon good reason and strong resolution. 

2. A fight and actual war against all the tempta- 
tions and offers of sensual pleasure, in all evil 
instances and degrees; and it consists in prayer, in 
fasting, in cheap diet, and hard lodging, and labori- 
ous exercises, and avoiding occasions, and using all 
arts and industry of fortifying the spirit, and making 
it severe, manly, and christian. 

3. Spiritual pleasure is the highest degree of 
sobriety: and in the same degree, in which we 
relish and are in love with spiritual delights, the 
hidden manna,‘ with the sweetness of devotion, with 
the joys of thanksgiving, with rejoicing in the Lord, 
with the comforts of hope, with the deliciousness of 
charity and alms-deeds, with the sweetness of a good 
conscience, with the peace of meekness, and the 
felicities of a contented spirit: in the same degree 
we disrelish and loathe the husks of swinish lusts, 
and the parings of the apples of Sodom; and the 
taste of sinful pleasures is unsavoury as the drunk- 
ard’s vomit. 


Rules for suppressing Voluptuousness. 


The precepts and advices, which are of best and 
of general use in the curing of sensuality, are 
these : 

1. Accustom thyself to cut off all superfluity in 
the provisions of thy life, for our desires will en- 
large beyond the present possession, so long as all 
the things of this world are unsatisfying: if there- 
fore you suffer them to extend beyond the measures 
of necessity or moderated conveniency, they will 
still swell: but you reduce them to a little compass, 
when you make nature to be your limit. We must 
more take care that our desires should cease,’ than 
that they should be satisfied: and therefore reduc- 
ing them to narrow scantlings and small proportions 
is the best instrument to redeem their trouble, and 
prevent the dropsy, because that is next to a 
universal denying them: it is certainly a paring off 
from them all unreasonableness and irregularity. 
“ For whatsoever covets unseemly things, and is apt 
to swell into an inconvenient bulk, is to be chastened 

4 Θέλεις ὀλύμπια νικῆσαι ; Δεῖ σ᾽ εὐτακτεῖν, ἀναγκοτρο- 
φεῖν, ἀπέχεσθαι πεμμάτων γυμνάζεσϑαι πρὸς ἀνάγκην, ὅτο. 
—Epicr. c. 29. 2. ed. Schw. 

r 1 Cor. ix. 25. s Apoc. ii. 17. 


τ Desideria tua parvo redime; hoc enim tantum curare 
debes, ut desinant.—SEnrc. 
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and tempered: and such are sensuality, and a boy,” ἃ 
said the philosopher. 

2. Suppress your sensual desires in their first 
approach ;V for then they are least, and thy facul- 
ties and election are stronger: but if they, in their 
weakness, prevail upon thy strengths, there will be 
no resisting them, when they are increased and thy 
abilities lessened. ‘ You shall scarce obtain of 
them to end, if you suffer them to begin.” 

3, Divert them with some laudable employment, 
and take off their edge by inadvertency, or a not 
attending to them. For since the faculties of a man 
cannot, at the same time, with any sharpness, attend 
to two objects, if you employ your spirit upon a book 
or a bodily labour, or any innocent and indifferent 
employment, you have no room left for the present 
trouble of a sensual temptation. For to this sense 
it was, that Alexander told the queen of Caria, that 
his tutor Leonidas had provided two cooks for him; 
“ Hard marches all night, and a small dinner the 
next day: these tamed his youthful aptnesses to 
dissolution, so long as he ate of their provisions. 

4. Look upon pleasures, not upon that side that 
is next the sun, or where they look beauteously ; 
that is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed, for 
then they paint, and smile, and dress themselves up 
in tinsel and glass, gems and counterfeit imagery : 
but when thou hast rifled and discomposed them 
with enjoying their false beauties, and that they 
begin to go off, then behold them in their nakedness 
and weariness.x See what a sigh and sorrow, what 
naked unhandsome proportions, and a filthy carcass, 
they discover; and the next time they counterfeit, 
remember what you have already discovered, and be 
no more abused. And I have known some wise 
persons have advised to cure the passions and 
longings of their children by letting them taste of 
every thing they passionately fancied: for they 
should be sure to find less in it than they looked 
for, and the impatience of their being denied would 
be loosened and made slack: and when our wish- 
ings are no bigger than the thing deserves, and our 
usages of them according to our needs, (which may 
be obtained by trying what they are, and what 
good they can do us,) we shall find in all pleasures 
so little entertainment, that the vanity of the pos- 
session will soon reprove the violence of the appe- 
tite. And if this permission be in innocent in- 
stances, it may be of good use: but Solomon tried 
it in all things, taking his fill of all pleasures, and 
soon grew weary of them all. The same thing we 
may do by reason, which we do by experience, if 
either we will look upon pleasures, as we are sure 
they look when they go off; after their enjoyment; 
or if we will credit the experience of those men, who 
have tasted them and loathed them. 

). Often consider and contemplate the joys of 
heaven, that, when they have filled thy desires 
which are the sails of the soul, thou mayest steer 
only thither, and never more look back to Sodom. 


« Lib. iii, Eth. τς 12. p. 129. ed Wilk. 

Y Facilius est initia affectuum prohibere, quam impetum re- 
gere,—SENeEc. ep, 86. 

W Νυκτιποοίωαν καὶ ὀλιγαριστίαν. 
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And when thy soul dwells above, and looks down 
upon the pleasures of the world, they seem like 
things at distance, little and contemptible : and men 
running after the satisfaction of their sottish appe- 
tites seem foolish as fishes, thousands of them run- 
ning after a rotten worm, that covers a deadly hook; 
or at the best but like children, with great noise 
pursuing a bubble rising from a walnut-shell, which 
ends sooner than the noise. 

6. To this, the example of Christ and his 
apostles, of Moses, and all the wise men of all 
ages of the world, will much help; who under- 
standing how to distinguish good from evil, did 
choose a sad and melancholy way to felicity, rather 
than the broad, pleasant, and easy path to folly 
and misery. 

But this is but the general. 
is temperance. 


Its first particular 


SECTION II. 
Of Temperance in Eating and Drinking. 


Sosriety is the bridle of the passions of desire, 
and temperance is the bit and curb of that bridle, 
a restraint put into a man’s mouth, a moderate use 
of meat and drink, so as may best consist with our 
health, and may not hinder but help the works of 
the soul by its necessary supporting us, and minis- 
tering cheerfulness and refreshment. 

Temperance consists in the actions of the soul 
principally ; for it is a grace that chooses natural 
means in order to proper, and natural, and holy 
ends: it is exercised about eating and drinking, 
because they are necessary; but therefore it per- 
mits the use of them, only as they minister to law- 
ful ends; it does not eat and drink for pleasure, but 
for need, and for refreshment, which is a part or a 
degree of need. I deny not that eating and drink- 
ing may be, and in healthful bodies, always is, with 
pleasure ; because there is in nature no greater 
pleasure, than that all the appetites, which God 
hath made, should be satisfied: and a man may 
choose a morsel that is pleasant, the less pleasant 
being. rejected as being less useful, less apt to 
nourish, or more agreeing with an infirm stomach, 
or when the day is festival by order, or by private 
joy. In all these cases it is permitted to receive a 
more free delight, and to design it too, as the less 
principal : that is, that the chief reason why we 
choose the more delicious, be the serving that end, for 
which such refreshments and choices are permitted. 
But when delight is the only end, and rests itself, and 
dwells there long, then eating and drinking is not 
a serving of God, but an inordinate action; be- 
cause it is not in the way to that end whither God 
directed it. But the choosing of a delicate before 
a more ordinary dish is to be done, as other human 
actions are, in which there are no degrees and pre- 


x Voluptates abeuntes fessas et pceenitentia plenas, animis 
nostris natura subjecit, quo minus cupide repetantur.—SeE- 
NECA. Leta venire Venus, tristis abire solet. 

Υ ᾽Εγκράτεια, ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐν κράτει ἔχειν τὴν ἐπιϑυμίαν. 
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cise natural limits described, but a latitude is in- 
dulged; it must be done moderately, prudently, and 
according to the accounts of wise, religious, and 
sober men: and then God, who gave us such va- 
riety of creatures, and our choice to use which we 
will, may receive glory from our temperate use, and 
thanksgiving; and we may use them indifferently 
without scruple, and a making them to become 
snares to us, either by too licentious and studied 
use of them, or too restrained and scrupulous fear 
of using them at all, but in such certain circum- 
stances, in which no man can be sure he is not 
mistaken. 

But temperance in meat and drink is to be esti- 
mated by the following measures. 


Measures of Temperance in eating. 


1. Eat not before the time, unless necessity, or 
charity, or any intervening accident, which may 
make it reasonable and prudent, should happen. 
Remember it had almost cost Jonathan his life, be- 
cause he tasted a little honey before the sun went 
down, contrary to the king’s commandment; and 
although a great need, which he had, excused him 
from the sin of gluttony, yet it is inexcusable, when 
thou eatest before the usual time, and thrustest thy 
hand into the dish unseasonably, out of greediness of 
the pleasure, and impatience of the delay. 

2. Eat not hastily and impatiently, but with such 
decent and timely action, that your eating be a 
human act, subject to deliberation and choice, and 
that you may consider in the eating: whereas he 
that eats hastily, cannot consider particularly of the 
circumstances, degrees, and little accidents and 
chances, that happen in his meal; but may contract 
many little indecencies, and be suddenly surprised. 

3. Kat not delicately, or nicely ; that is, be not 
troublesome to thyself or others in the choice of thy 
meats, or the delicacy of thy sauces. It was im- 
puted as a sin to the sonsof Israel, that they loathed 
manna and longed for flesh ; “the quails stunk in 
their nostrils, and the wrath of God fell upon them.” 
And for the manner of dressing, the sons of Eli 
were noted of indiscreet curiosity: they would not 
have the flesh boiled, but raw, that they might roast 
it with fire. Not that it wasa sin to eat it, or desire 
meat roasted; but that when it was appointed to be 
boiled, they refused it: which declared an intempe- 
rate and a nice palate. It is lawful in all senses to 
comply with a weak and a nice stomach; but not 
with a nice and curious palate. When our health 
requires it, that ought to be provided for: but not 
so our sensuality and intemperate longings. What- 
Soever is set before you, eat; if it be provided for 
you, you may eatit, be it never so delicate ; and be 
it plain and common, so it be wholesome, and fit for 
you, it must not be refused upon curiosity: for every 
degree of that is adegree of intemperance. Happy 
and innocent were the ages of our forefathers, who 
ate herbs and parched corn, and drank the pure 


Ζ Felix initium, prior ztas contenta dulcibus arvis ; 
Faciléque sera solebat jejuniasolvere glande. 
Boern. 1. 1. de Consol. 
Arbuteos foetus, montanaque fraga legebant.—Ov. M. 1. 104. 
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stream, and broke their fast with nuts and roots ;7 
and when they were permitted flesh, ate it only 
dressed with hunger and fire; and the first sauce 
they had was bitter herbs, and sometimes bread 
dipped in vinegar. But, in this circumstance, 
moderation is to be reckoned in proportion to the 
present customs, to the company, to education, and 
the judgment of honest and wise persons, and the 
necessities of nature. 

4, Eat not too much: load neither thy stomach 
nor thy understanding. ‘If thou sit at a bountiful 
table, be not greedy upon it, and say not there is 
much meat on it. Remember that a wicked eye is 
an evil thing: and what is created more wicked than 
an eye? Therefore, it weepeth upon every occasion. 
Stretch not thy hand whithersoever it looketh, and 
thrust it not with him into the dish. A very little 
is sufficient for a man well nurtured, and he fetcheth 
not his wind short upon his bed.” 


Signs and Effects of Temperance. 


We shall best know, that we have the grace of 
temperance by the following signs, which are as so 
many arguments to engage us also upon its study 
and practice. 

1. A temperate man is modest; greediness is un- 
mannerly and rude. And this is intimated in the 
advice of the son of Sirach, “ When thou sittest 
amongst many, reach not thy hand out first of all. 
Leave off first for manners’ sake, and be not in- 
satiable, lest thou offend.” 2. Temperance is ac- 
companied with gravity of deportment ; greediness 
is garish, and rejoices loosely at the sight of 
dainties.2 3. Sound, but moderate, sleep, is its 
sign and its effect. Sound sleep cometh of moderate 
eating ; he riseth early, and his wits are with him. 
4. A spiritual joy and a devout prayer. 5. A sup- 
pressed and seldom anger. 6. A command of our 
thoughts and passions. 7. A seldom-returning and 
a never-prevailing temptation. 8. To which add, 
that a temperate person is not curious of fancies 
and deliciousness. He thinks not much, and speaks 
not often, of meat and drink; hath a healthful body 
and long life, unless it be hindered by some other 
accident : whereas to gluttony, the pain of watching 
and choler, the pangs of the belly, are continual 
company. And therefore Stratonicus said hand- 
somely concerning the luxury of the Rhodians, 
“They built houses, as if they were immortal; but 
they feasted, as if they meant to live but a little 
while.” And Antipater, by his reproach of the old 
glutton Demades, well expressed the baseness of 
this sin, saying, that Demades, now old,» and always 
a glutton, was like a spent sacrifice, nothing left of 
him but his belly and his tongue, all the man besides 
is gone. 

Of Drunkenness. 


But I desire that it be observed, that because 
intemperance in eating is not so soon perceived by 


4 Cicero vocat Temperantiam ornatum vite, in quo decorum 
illud et honestum situm est. 
b Plutarch. de cupid. divit. 
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others as immoderate drinking, and the outward 
visible effects of it are not either so notorious or so 
ridiculous, therefore gluttony is not of so great dis- 
reputation amongst men as drunkenness; yet, ac- 
cording to its degree, it puts on the greatness of the 
sin before God, and is most strictly to be attended to, 
lest we be surprised by our security and want of 
diligence, and the intemperance is alike criminal in 
both, according as the affections are either to the 
meat or drink. Gluttony is more uncharitable to 
the body, and drunkenness to the soul, or the under- 
standing part of man; and therefore in Scripture is 
more frequently forbidden and declaimed against 
than the other: and sobriety hath by use obtained 
to signify temperance in drinking. 

Drunkenness is an immoderate affection and use 
of drink. That I call immoderate, that is besides 
or beyond that order of good things, for which God 
hath given us the use of drink. The ends are, 
digestion of our meat, cheerfulness and refreshment 
of our spirits, or any end of health; besides which 
if we go, or at any time beyond it, it is inordinate 
and criminal, it is the vice of drunkenness. It is 
forbidden by our blessed Saviour in these words,¢ 
“Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and drunken- 
ness :” surfeiting, that is, the evil effects, the sot- 
tishness and remaining stupidity of habitual, or of 
the last night’s drunkenness. For Christ forbids 
both the actual and the habitual intemperance; not 
only the effect of it, but also the affection to it: for 
in both there is sin. He that drinks but little, if 
that little makes him drunk, and if he know before- 
hand his own infirmity, is guilty of surfeiting, not of 
drunkenness.¢ But he that drinks much, and is strong 
to bear it, and is not deprived of his reason violent- 
ly, is guilty of the sin of drunkenness. It is a sin, 
not to prevent such uncharitable effects upon the 
body and understanding: and therefore a man that 
loves not the drink, is guilty of surfeiting, if he does 
not watch to prevent the evil effect: and it is a sin, 
and the greater of the two, inordinately to love or to 
use the drink, though the surfeiting or violence do 
not follow. Good therefore is the counsel of the son 
of Sirach, “ Show not thy valiantness in wine; for 
wine hath destroyed many.”® 


Livil consequents to Drunkenness. 


The evils and sad consequents of drunkenness 
(the consideration of which are as so many argu- 
ments to avoid the sin) are to this sense reckoned 
by the writers of holy Scripture, and other wise 
personages of the world. 1. It causeth woes and 


¢ Luke xxi, 34 

4 Κραιπάλῃ ἀπὸ προτεραῖας aut ἀπὸ χϑιζῆς οἰνοποσίας. 
Scuot. in Aristoph. Idem fere apud Plutarch. Vinolentia 
animi quandam remissionem et levitatem, ebrietas futilitatem 
significat.—PLurarcn, de Garrul, 

€ Ecclus. xxxi. 20. 

f Prov. xxiii. 29. Ecclus. xxxi. 26. 

8. Multa faciunt ebrii, quibus sobrii erubescunt.—SENEc. 
ep. 83. 17. 
* h Proy. xxiii..33. 

' Insaniz comes est ira, contubernalis ebrietas. —PLUTAR. 
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mischief,! wounds and sorrow, sin and shame ;8 it 
maketh bitterness of spirit, brawling and quarrelling; 
it increaseth rage and lesseneth strength; it maketh 
red eyes, and a loose and babbling tongue. 2. It 
particularly ministers to lust, and yet disables the 
body ; so that in effect it makes man wanton as a 
satyr, and impotent as age. And Solomon in enu- 
merating the evils of this vice, adds this to the ac- 
count,» “ thine eyes shall behold strange women, and 
thine heart shall utter perverse things :” as if the 
drunkard were only desire, and then impatience, 
muttering and enjoying like an eunuch embracing 
a woman. 3. It besots and hinders the actions of 
the understanding, making a man brutish in his 
passions, and a fool in his reason; and differs 
nothing from madness, but that it is voluntary, and 
so is an equal evil in nature, and a worse in man- 
ners. 4, It takes off all the guards, and lets loose 
the reins of all those evils, to which a man is by 
his nature or by his evil customs inclined, and from 
which he is restrained by reason and severe princi- 
ples. Drunkenness calls off the watchmen from 
their towers; and then all the evils, that can pro- 
ceed from a loose heart, and an untied tongue, and 
a dissolute spirit, and an unguarded, unlimited will, 
all that we may put upon the accounts of drunken- 
ness. 5. It extinguisheth and quenches the Spirit 
of God, for no man can be filled with the Spirit of 
God and with wine at the same time. And there- 
fore St. Paul makes them exclusive of each other. 
“Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but 
be filled with the Spirit.”! And since Joseph’s cup 
was put into Benjamin’s sack, no man had a divin- 
ing goblet. 6. It opens all the sanctuaries of na- 
ture, and discovers the nakedness of the soul, all its 
weaknesses and follies; it multiplies sins and dis- 
covers them; it makes a man incapable of being a 
private friend, or a public counsellor. 7. It taketh 
a man’s soul into slavery and imprisonment more 
than any vice whatsoever, because it disarms a 
man of all his reason and his wisdom, whereby he 
might be cured, and therefore commonly it grows 
upon him with age; a drunkard being still more a 
fool and less a man. I need not add any sad ex- 
amples, since all story and all ages have too many 
of them. Amnon was slain by his brother Absa- 
lom, when he was warm and high with wine. 
Simon the high priest and two of his sons were 
slain by their brother at a drunken feast. Holo- 
fernes was drunk when Judith slew him: and all 
the great things that Daniel spake of Alexander,” 
were drowned with a surfeit of one night’s intem- 
perance: and the drunkenness of Noah and Lot are 
upon record to eternal ages, that in those early in- 


—_—___——— Corpus onustum 
Hesternis vitiis animum quoque pregravat. 
Ebrietas est voluntaria insania.—SENEC. 
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stances, and righteous persons, and less criminal 
drunkenness, than is that of christians in this period 
of the world, God might show, that very great evils 
are prepared to punish this vice; no less than 
shame, and slavery, and incest; the first upon Noah, 
the second upon one of his sons, and the third in 
the person of Lot. 


Signs of Drunkenness. 


But if it be inquired concerning the periods and 
distinct significations of this crime; and when a 
man is said to be drunk; to this I answer, that 
drunkenness is in the same manner to be judged as 
sickness. As every illness or violence done to 
health, in every part of its continuance, is a part or 
degree of sickness: so is every going off from our 
natural and common temper, and our usual severity 
of behaviour, a degree of drunkenness. He is not 
only drunk, that can drink no more; for few are so: 
but he hath sinned in a degree of drunkenness, who 
hath done any thing towards it beyond his proper 
measure. But its parts and periods are usually 
thus reckoned. 1. Apish gestures. 2. Much talking. 
3. Immoderate laughing. 4. Dulness of sense. 
ὅ. Scurrility, that is, wanton, or jeering, or abusive 
language. 6.Anuseless understanding. 7. Stupid 
sleep. 8. Epilepsies, or fallings and reelings, and 
beastly vomitings. The least of these, even when 
the tongue begins to be untied, is a degree of 
drunkenness. 

But that we may avoid the sin of intemperance in 
meats and drinks, besides the former rules of 
measures, these counsels also may be useful. 


Rules for obtaining Temperance. 


1. Be not often present at feasts, nor at all in 
dissolute company, when it may be avoided; for 
variety of pleasing objects steals away the heart of 
man: and company is either violent or enticing; 
and we are weak or complying, or perhaps desirous 
enough to be abused. But if you be unavoidably or 
indiscreetly engaged, let not mistaken civility or 
good nature engage thee either to the temptation of 
staying, (if thou understandest thy weakness,) or 
the sin of drinking inordinately. ἡ 

2. Be severe in your judgment concerning your 
proportions, and let no occasion make you enlarge 
far beyond your ordinary. ‘For a man is surprised 
by parts; and while he thinks one glass more will 
not make him drunk, that one glass hath disabled 
him from well discerning his present condition and 
neighbour danger. ‘“ While men think themselves 
wise, they become fools:” they think they shall 
taste the aconite and not die, or crown their heads 
with juice of poppy and not be drowsy; and if they 
drink off the whole vintage, still they think, they 
can swallow another goblet.° But remember this, 
whenever you begin to consider, whether you may 
Safely take one draught more, it is then high time 
to give over. Let that be accounted a sign late 


° Chi ha bevuto tutto il mare, pud bere anche un trano.— | 
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enough to break off: for every reason to doubt, is a 
sufficient reason to part the company. 

3. Come not to table, but when thy need invites 
thee: and if thou beest in health, leave something 
of thy appetite unfilled, something of thy natural 
heat unemployed, that it may secure thy digestion, 
and serve other needs of nature or the spirit. 

4. Propound to thyself (if thou beest in a capa- 
city) a constant rule of living, of eating and drink- 
ing: which though it may not be fit to observe 
scrupulously, lest it become a snare to thy con- 
science, or endanger thy health upon every acci- 
dental violence; yet let not thy rule be broken often 
nor much, but upon great necessity and in small 
degrees. 

5. Never urge any man to eat or drink beyond 
his own limits and his own desires. He that does 
otherwise, is drunk with his brother’s surfeit,? and 
reels and falls with his intemperance; that is, the 
sin of drunkenness is upon both their scores; they 
both lie wallowing in the guilt. 

6. Use St. Paul’s instruments of sobriety; “ Let 
us who are of the day, be sober, putting on the 
breastplate of faith and love, and for an helmet the 
hope of salvation.” Faith, hope, and charity, are 
the best weapons in the world to fight against in- 
temperance. The faith of the Mahometans forbids 
them to drink wine, and they abstain religiously, as 
the sons of Rechab: and the faith of Christ forbids 
drunkenness to us; and therefore is infinitely more 
powerful to suppress this vice, when we remember, 
that we are christians, and to abstain from drunk- 
enness and gluttony is part of the faith and discipline 
of Jesus, and that with these vices neither our love 
to God nor our hopes of heaven can possibly consist; 
and therefore, when these enter the heart, the others 
go out at the mouth: for this is the devil, that is 
cast out by fasting and prayer, which are the proper 
actions of these graces. 

7. As a pursuance of this rule, it is a good ad- 
vice, that as we begin and end all our times of 
eating with prayer and thanksgiving; so, at the 
meal, we remove and carry up our mind and spirit 
to the celestial table, often thinking of it, and often 
desiring it; that by enkindling thy desire to hea- 
venly banquets, thou mayest be indifferent and less 
passionate for the earthly. 

8. Mingle discourses, pious, or in some sense 
profitable, and in all senses charitable and innocent, 
with thy meal, as occasion is ministered. 

9. Let your drink so serve your meat, as your 
meat doth your health; that it be apt to convey and 
digest it, and refresh the spirits: but let it never go 
beyond such a refreshment, as may a little lighten 
the present load of a sad or troubled spirit; never 
to inconvenience, lightness, sottishness, vanity, or 
intemperance; and know that the loosing the bands 
of the tongue, and the very first dissolution of its 
duty, is one degree of the intemperance. 

10. In all cases be careful, that you be not 
brought under the power of such things, which 
otherwise are lawful enough in the use. “ All 
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things are lawful for me; but I will not be brought 
under the power of any;” said St. Paul. And to 
be perpetually longing, and impatiently desirous of 
any thing, so that a man cannot abstain from it, is 


to lose a man’s liberty, and to become a servant of’ 


meat and drink, or smoke. And I wish this last 
instance were more considered by persons, who little 
suspect themselves guilty of intemperance, though 
their desires are strong and impatient, and the use 
of it perpetual and unreasonable to all purposes, 
but that they have made it habitual and necessary, 
as intemperance itself is made to some men. 

11. Use those advices, which are prescribed as 
instruments to suppress voluptuousness, in the fore- 
going section. 


SECTION III. 
Of Chastity. 


READER, stay, and read not the advices of the 
following section, unless thou hast a chaste spirit; 
or desirest to be chaste; or at least art apt to con- 
sider, whether you ought or no. For there are 
some spirits so atheistical, and some so wholly pos- 
sessed with a spirit of uncleanness, that they turn 
the most prudent and chaste discourses into dirty 
and filthy apprehensions; like choleric stomachs, 
changing their very cordials and medicines into 
bitterness; and ina literal sense, turning the grace 
of God into wantonness. They study cases of con- 
science in the matter of carnal sins, not to avoid, 
but to learn ways how to offend God and pollute 
their own spirits; and search their houses with a 
sun-beam, that they may be instructed in all the 
corners of nastiness. I have used all the care I 
could, in the following periods, that I might neither 
be wanting to assist those that need it, nor yet mi- 
nister any occasion of fancy or vainer thoughts to 
those that need them not. If any man will snatch 
the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to the 
devil, he will only burn his own fingers, but shall 
not rob me of the reward of my care and good in- 
tention, since I have taken heed how to express the 
following duties, and given him caution how to read 
them. 

Chastity is that duty, which was mystically in- 
tended by God in the law of circumcision. It is 
the circumcision of the heart, the cutting off all 
superfluity of naughtiness, and a suppression of all 
irregular desires in the matter of sensual or carnal 
pleasure. I call all desires irregular and sinful, 
that are not sanctified, 1. By the holy institution, 
or by being within the protection of marriage; 2. 
By being within the order of nature; 3. By being 
within the moderation of christian modesty. Against 
the first, are fornication, adultery, and all voluntary 
pollutions of either sex. Against the second are all 
unnatural lusts and incestuous mixtures. Against 
the third is all immoderate use of permitted beds ; 
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concerning which judgment is to be made, as con- 
cerning meats and drinks: there being no certain 
degree of frequency or intention prescribed to all 
persons; but it is to be ruled as the other actions 
of a man, by proportion to the end, by the dignity 
of the person in the honour and severity of being 
a christian, and by other circumstances, of which 
[ am to give account. 

Chastity is that grace, which forbids and restrains 
all these, keeping the body and soul pure in that 
state, in which it is placed by God, whether of the 
single or of the married life. Concerning which 
our duty is thus described by St. Paul, “ For this is 
the will of God, even your sanctification, that ye 
should abstain from fornication: that every one 
of you should know how to possess his vessel in 
sanctification and honour; not in the lust of concu- 
piscence, even as the gentiles which know not 
God.’’4 

Chastity is either abstinence or continence. Ab- 
stinence is that of virgins or widows: continence of 
married persons. Chaste marriages are honourable 
and pleasing to God: widowhood is pitiable in its 
solitariness and loss, but amiable and comely, when 
it is adorned with gravity and purity, and not sullied 
with remembrances of the passed license, nor with 
present desires of returning to a second bed. But 
virginity is a life of angels, the enamel of the soul, 
the huge advantage of religion, the great opportunity 
for the retirements of devotion ;* and, being empty 
of cares, it is full of prayers: being unmingled with 
the world, it is apt to converse with God; and by 
not feeling the warmth of a too-forward and indulg- 
ent nature, flames out with holy fires, till it be burn- 
ing like the cherubim and the most ecstasied order 
of holy and unpolluted spirits. 

Natural virginity, of itself, is not a state more 
acceptable to God; but that which is chosen and 
voluntary in order to the conveniences of religion 
and separation from worldly encumbrances, is there- 
fore better than the married life ; not that it is more 
holy, but that it is a freedom from cares, an oppor- 
tunity to spend more time in spiritual employments; 
it is not allayed with businesses and attendances 
upon lower affairs: and if it be a chosen condition 
to these ends, it containeth in it a victory over lusts, 
and greater desires of religion, and self-denial ; and 
therefore is more excellent than the married life, in 
that degree in which it hath greater religion, and a 
greater mortification, a less satisfaction of natural 
desires, and a greater fulness of the spiritual; 
and just so is to expect that little coronet or 
special reward, which God hath prepared (extra- 
ordinary and besides the great crown of all faith- 
ful souls) for those, “who have not defiled them- 
selves with women, but follow the virgin Lamb for 
ever! 

But some married persons, even in their mar- 
riage, do better please God, than some virgins in 
their state of virginity: they, by giving great ex- 
ample of conjugal affection, by preserving their faith 
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unbroken, by educating children in the fear of God, 
by patience and contentedness and holy thoughts, 
and the exercise of virtues proper to that state, do 
not only please God, but do ina higher degree than 
those virgins, whose piety is not answerable to their 
great opportunities and advantages. 

However, married persons, and widows, and vir- 
gins, are all servants of God and coheirs in the in- 
heritance of Jesus, if they live within the restraints 
and laws of their particular estate, chastely, tem- 
perately, justly, and religiously. 


The evil consequents of Uncleanness. 


The blessings and proper effects of chastity we 
shall best understand, by reckoning the evils of un- 
cleanness and carnality. 

1. Uncleanness of all vices is the most shameful. 
“The eye of the adulterer waiteth for the twilight, 
saying, No eye shall see me; and disguiseth his 
face. In the dark they dig through houses, which 
they had marked for themselves in the day-time ; 
they know not the light: for the morning is to 
them as the shadow of death. He is swift as the 
waters; their portion is cursed in the earth; he 
beholdeth not the way of the vineyards.”* Shame 
is the eldest daughter of uncleanness." 

2. The appetites of uncleanness are full of cares 
and trouble, and its fruition is sorrow and repentance. 
The way of the adulterer is hedged with thorns ;V 
full of fears and jealousies, burning desires and im- 
patient waitings, tediousness of delay, and suffer- 
ance of affronts, and amazements of discovery. 

3. Most of its kinds are of that condition, that 
they involve the ruin of two souls; and he that is a 
fornicator or adulterous, steals the soul, as well as 
dishonours the body, of his neighbour; and so it 
becomes like the sin of falling Lucifer, who brought 
a part of the stars with his tail from heaven. 

4. Of all carnal sins it is that alone which the 
devil takes delight to imitate and counterfeit ; com- 
municating with witches and impure persons in the 
corporal act, but in this only. 

ὦ. Uncleanness with all its kinds is a vice, which 
hath a professed enmity against the body. “ Every 
sin which a man doth, is without the body; but he 
that committeth fornication, sinneth against his own 
body.”* 

6. Uncleanness is hugely contrary to the spirit 
of government,’ by embasing the spirit of a man, 
making it effeminate, sneaking, soft, and foolish, 
without courage, without confidence. David felt this 
after his folly with Bathsheba, he fell to unkingly 
arts and stratagems to hide the crime; and he did 
nothing but increase it, and remained timorous and 
poor-spirited, till he prayed to God once more to 
establish him with a free and princely spirit.2, And 
no superior dare strictly observe discipline upon his 
charge, if he hath let himself loose to the shame of 
imcontinence. 
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7. The gospel hath added two arguments against 
uncleanness, which were never before used, nor in- 
deed could be: since God hath given the Holy 
Spirit to them that are baptized, and rightly con- 
firmed, and entered into covenant with him, our 
bodies are made temples of the Holy Ghost, in 
which he dwells; and therefore uncleanness is sa- 
crilege and defiles a temple. Itis St. Paul’s argu- 
ment, ““ Know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost ?” * and “ He that defiles a tem- 
ple, him will God destroy.» Therefore glorify God 
in your bodies,” thatis, flee fornication. To which, 
for the likeness of the argument, add, “ that our 
bodies are memhers of Christ; and therefore God 
forbid that we should take the members of Christ, 
and make them members of a harlot.” So that un- 
cleanness dishonours Christ, and dishonours the 
Holy Spirit: it is a sin against God, and in this 
sense a sin against the Holy Ghost. 

8. The next special argument, which the gospel 
ministers especially against adultery, and for the 
preservation of the purity of marriage, is that mar- 
riage is by Christ hallowed in a mystery, to signify 
the sacramental and mystical union of Christ and 
his church.© He therefore that breaks this knot, 
which the church in their mutual faith have tied, 
and Christ hath knit up intoa mystery, dishonours a 
great rite of christianity, of high, spiritual, and ex- 
cellent signification. 

9. St. Gregory reckons uncleanness to be the 
parent of these monsters,‘ blindness of mind, incon- 
sideration, precipitancy or giddiness in actions, self- 
love, hatred of God, love of the present pleasures, a 
despite or despair of the joys of religion here, and 
of heaven hereafter. Whereas a pure mind ina 
chaste body is the mother of wisdom and delibera- 
tion, sober counsels and ingenious actions, open de- 
portment and sweet carriage, sincere principles and 
unprejudicate understanding, love of God and self- 
denial, peace and confidence, holy prayers and 
spiritual comfort, and a pleasure of spirit infinitely 
greater than the sottish and beastly pleasures of 
unchastity. ‘“ For to overcome pleasure is the 
greatest pleasure; and no victory is greater than 
that, which is gotten over our lusts and filthy in- 
clinations.’’¢ 

10. Add to all these, the public dishonesty and 
disreputation, that all the nations of the world have 
cast upon adulterous and unhallowed embraces. 
Abimelech, to the men of Gerar, made it death to 
meddle with the wife of Isaac: and Judah con- 
demned Thamar to be burnt for her adulterous con- 
ception: and God, besides the law made to put the 
adulterous person to death, did constitute a settled 
and constant miracle to discover the adultery of a 
suspected woman,' that her bowels should burst 
with drinking the waters of jealousy. The Egyp- 
tian law was to cut off the nose of the adulteress, 
and the offending part of the adulterer. The Lo- 
crians put out the adulterer’s both eyes. The Ger- 
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mans (as Tacitus reports) placed the adulteress 
amidst her kindred naked, and shaved her head, and 
caused her husband to beat her with clubs through 
the city. The Gortyneans crowned the man with 
wool, to shame him for his effeminacy; and the 
Cumani caused the woman to ride upon an ass, 
naked and hooted at, and for ever after called her 
by an appellative of scorn, “ a rider upon the ass :”’§ 
all nations, barbarous and civil, agreeing in their 
general design, of rooting so dishonest and shameful 
a vice from under heaven. 

The middle ages of the church were not pleased 
that the adulteress should be put to death:" but in 
the primitive ages, the civil laws, by which chris- 
tians were then governed, gave leave to the wrong- 
ed husband to kill his adulterous wife, if he took 
her in the fact:' but because it was a privilege 
indulged to men, rather than a direct detestation of 
the crime, a consideration of the injury rather than 
of the uncleanness, therefore it was soon altered, but 
yet hath caused an inquiry, Whether is worse, the 
adultery of the man or the woman ? 

The resolution of which case, in order to our 
present affair, is thus: in respect of the person, the 
fault is greater in aman than in a woman, who is of 
amore pliant and easy spirit, and weaker understand- 
ing, and hath nothing to supply the unequal 
strengths of men, but the defensative of a passive 
nature and armour of modesty, which is the natural 
ornament of that sex. ‘ And it is unjust that the 
man should demand chastity and severity from his 
wife, which himself will not observe towards her,*”’ 
said the good emperor Antoninus: it is as if the 
man should persuade his wife to fight against those 
enemies, to which he had yielded himself a prisoner. 
2. In respect of the effects and evil consequents, the 
adultery of the woman is worse, as bringing bas- 
tardy into a family, and disinherisons or great 
injuries to the lawful children, and infinite violations 
of peace, and murders, and divorces, and all the 
effects of rage and madness. 3. But in respect of 
the crime, and as relating to God, they are equal, 
intolerable, and damnable: and since it is no more 
permitted to men to have many wives, than to 
women to have many husbands, and that in this 
respect their privilege is equal, their sin is so too. 
And this is the case of the question in christianity. 
And the church anciently refused to admit such 
persons to the holy communion, until they had done 
seven years’ penances in fasting, in sackcloth, in 
severe inflictions and instruments of charity and 
sorrow, according to the discipline of those ages. 


Acts of Chastity in general. 


The actions and proper offices of the grace of 
chastity in general, are these. 

1. To resist all unchaste thoughts: at no hand, 
entertaining pleasure in the unfruitful fancies and 
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remembrances of uncleanness, although no definite 
desire or resolution be entertained. 

2. At no hand, to entertain any desire,! or any 
fantastic, imaginative loves; though by shame, or 
disability, or other circumstance, they be restrained 
from act. 

3. To have a chaste eye and hand:™ for it is all 
one with what part of the body we commit adultery : 
and if a man lets his eye loose, and enjoys the lust 
of that, he is an adulterer. ‘“ Look not upon a 
woman to lust after her.’ And supposing all the 
other members restrained, yet if the eye be per- 
mitted to lust, the man can no otherwise be called 
chaste, than he can be called severe and mortified, 
that sits all day long seeing plays and revellings, 
and out of greediness to fill his eye neglects his 
belly. There are some vessels, which if you offer 
to lift by the belly or bottom, you cannot stir them, 
but are soon removed, if you take them by the ears. 
It matters not with which of your members you are 
taken and carried off from your duty and severity. 

4. To have a heart and mind chaste and pure; 
that is, detesting all uncleanness; disliking all its 
motions, past actions, circumstances, likenesses, dis- 
courses : and this ought to be the chastity of virgins 
and widows, of old persons and eunuchs especially, 
and generally of all men, according to their several 
necessities. 

5. To discourse chastely and purely ;" with great 
care declining all indecencies of language, chasten- 
ing the tongue, and restraining it with grace, as 
vapours of wine are restrained with a bunch of myrrh. 

6. To disapprove by an after-act all involuntary 
and natural pollutions: for if a man delights in 
having suffered any natural pollution, and with plea- 
sure remembers it, he chooses that, which was in 
itself involuntary; and that which, being natural, was 
innocent, becoming voluntary, is made sinful. 

7. They that have performed these duties and 
parts of chastity, will certainly abstain from all 
exterior actions of uncleanness, those noon-day and 
midnight devils, those lawless and ungodly wor- 
shippings of shame and uncleanness, whose birth is 
in trouble, whose growth is in folly, and whose end 
is in shame. 

But besides these general acts of chastity, which 
are common to all states of men and women, there 
are some few things proper to the severals. 


Acts of Virginal Chastity. 


1. Virgins must remember, that the virginity of 
the body is only excellent in order to the purity of 
the soul; who therefore must consider, that since 
they are in some measure in a condition like that of 
angels, it is their duty to spend much of their time 
in angelical employment: for in the same degree 
that virgins live more spiritually than other persons, 
in the same degree is their virginity a more excel- 
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lent state. But else it is no better than that of 
involuntary or constrained eunuchs; a misery and a 
trouble, or else a mere privation, as much without 
excellency as without mixture. 

2. Virgins must contend for a singular modesty ; 
whose first part must be an ignorance in the dis- 
tinction of sexes, or their proper instruments; or if 
they accidentally be instructed in that, it must be 
supplied with an inadvertency or neglect of all 
thoughts and remembrances of such difference ; and 
the following parts of it must be pious and chaste 
thoughts, holy language, and modest carriage. 

3. Virgins must be retired and unpublic: for all 
freedom and looseness of society is a violence done 
to virginity, not in its natural, but in its moral capa- 
city; that is, it loses part of its severity, strictness, 
and opportunity of advantages, by publishing that 
person, whose work is religion, whose company is 
angels, whose thoughts must dwell in heaven, and 
separate from all mixtures of the world. 

4. Virgins have a peculiar obligation to charity : 
for this is the virginity of the soul; as purity, integ- 
rity, and separation is of the body: which doctrine 
we are taught by St. Peter: “ Seeing ye have puri- 
fied your souls in obeying the truth through the 
Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see that 
ye love one another with a pure heart fervently.’’° 
For a virgin, that consecrates her body to God, and 
pollutes her spirit with rage, or impatience, or inor- 
dinate anger, gives him what he most hates, a most 
foul and defiled soul. 

ὅ. These rules are necessary for virgins, that 
offer that state to God, and mean not to enter into the 
state of marriage: for they that only wait the op- 
portunity of a convenient change, are to steer them- 
selves by the general rules of chastity. 


Rules for Widows or vidual Chastity. 


For widows, the fontinel of whose desires hath 
been opened by the former permissions of the 
marriage-bed, they must remember, 

1. That God hath now restrained the former 
license, bound up their eyes and shut up their heart 
into a narrower compass, and hath given them sor- 
row to be a bridle to their desires. A widow must 
be a mourner; and she that is not, cannot so well 
secure the chastity of her proper state. 

2. It is against public honesty to marry another 
man, so long as she is with child by her former 
husband: and of the same fame it is, in a lesser 
proportion, to marry within the year of mourning ; 
but anciently it was infamous for her to marry, till 
by common account the body was dissolved into its 
first principle of earth. x 

3. A widow must restrain her memory and her 
fancy, not recalling or recounting her former per- 
missions and freer licenses with any present de- 
light; for then she opens that sluice, which her 
husband’s death and her own sorrow have shut up. 
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uti uxore et scorto.—Puur. conjug. precept. 
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4, A widow, that desires her widowhood should 
be a state pleasing to God, must spend her time as 
devoted virgins should, in fastings, and prayers, and 
charity. 

5. A widow must forbid herself to use those 
temporal solaces, which in her former estate were 
innocent, but now are dangerous. 


Rules for married persons, or matrimonial Chastity. 


Concerning married persons, besides the keeping 
of their mutual faith and contract with each other, 
these particulars are useful to be observed.? 

1. Although their mutual endearments are safe 
within the protection of marriage, yet they that have 
wives or husbands must be as though they had 
them not; that is, they must have an affection 
greater to each other than they have to any person 
in the world, but not greater than they have to God; 
but that they be ready to part with all interest in 
each other’s person rather than sin against God. 

2. In their permissions and license, they must be 
sure to observe the order of nature, and the ends of 
God. ‘ Heis an ill husband, that uses his wife as 
a man treats a harlot,’4 having no other end but 
pleasure. Concerning which our best rule is, that 
although in this, as in eating and drinking, there is 
an appetite to be satisfied, which cannot be done 
without pleasing that desire; yet since that desire 
and satisfaction was intended by nature for other 
ends, they should never be separate from those 
ends, but always be joined with all or one of these 
ends, “ with a desire of children, or to avoid forni- 
cation, or to lighten and ease the cares and sadnesses 
of household affairs, or to endear each other;” but 
never with a purpose, either in act or desire, to 
separate the sensuality from these ends which hallow 
it. Onan did separate his act from its proper end, 
and so ordered his embraces that his wife should 
not conceive, and God punished him. 

3. Married persons must keep such modesty and 
decency of treating each other,’ that they never 
force themselves into high and violent lusts, with 
arts and misbecoming devices; always remember- 
ing, that those mixtures are most innocent, which 
are most simple and most natural, most orderly and 
most safe. 

4. It is a duty of matrimonial chastity, to be 
restrained and temperate in the use of their lawful 
pleasures: concerning which, although no universal 
rule can antecedently be given to all persons, any 
incre than to all bodies one proportion of meat and 
drink ; yet married persons are to estimate the de- 
gree of their license according to the following 
proportions. 1. That it be moderate, so as to con- 
sist with health. 2. That it be so ordered as not 
to be too expensive of time, that precious oppor- 
tunity of working out our salvation. 3. That when 
duty is demanded, it be always paid (so far as is in 
our powers and election) according to the foregoing 


r Non recté est ab Herodoto dictum, simul cum tunica 
mulierem verecundiam exuere. Que nam casta est, posita 
veste, verecundiam ejus loco induit, maximéque verecundia 
conjuges tessera maximi invicem amoris utuntur.— PLT. 
conjug. precept. 
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measures. 4. Thatit be with a temperate affection, 
without violent transporting desires, or too sensual 
applications. Concerning which a man is to make 
judgment by proportion to other actions, and the 
severities of his religion, and the sentences of sober 
and wise persons; always remembering, that mar- 
riage isa provision for supply of the natural neces- 
sities of the body, not for the artificial and procured 
appetites of the mind. And it is a sad truth, that 
many married persons, thinking that the flood-gates 
of liberty are set wide open without measures or 
restraint, (so they sail in that channel,) have felt 
the final rewards of intemperance and lust, by their 
unlawful using of lawful permissions. Only let 
each of them be temperate, and both of them be 
modest. Socrates was wont to say, that those women 
to whom nature had not been indulgent in good 
features and colours, should make it up themselves 
with excellent manners; and those who were beau- 
tiful and comely, should be careful, that so fair a 
body be not polluted with unhandsome usages. To 
which Plutarch § adds, that a wife, if she be unhand- 
some, should consider how extremely ugly she would 
be, if she wanted modesty ; but if she be handsome, 
let her think how gracious that beauty would be, if 
she superadds chastity. 

5. Married persons by consent are to abstain 
from their mutual entertainments at solemn times 
of devotion; not as a duty of itself necessary, but 
as being the most proper act of purity, which in 
their condition they can present to God, and being 
a good advantage for attending their preparation to 
the solemn duty and their demeanour in it. It is 
St. Paul’s counsel, that “ by consent for a time they 
should abstain, that they may give themselves to 
fasting and prayer.” * And though when christians 
did receive the holy communion every day," it is 
certain they did not abstain, but had children; yet 
when the communion was more seldom, they did 
with religion abstain from the marriage-bed during 
the time of their solemn preparatory devotions, as 
anciently they did from eating and drinking, till the 
solemnity of the day was past. 

6. It were well if married persons would, in their 
penitential prayers, and in their general confessions, 
suspect themselves, and accordingly ask a general 
pardon for all their indecencies, and more passionate 


applications of themselves in the offices of mar- | 


riage: that what is lawful and honourable in its 
kind, may not be sullied with imperfect circum- 
stances; or if it be, it may be made clean again by 
the interruption and recallings of such a repentance, 
of which such uncertain parts of action are capable. 

But, because of all the dangers of a christian, 
none more pressing and troublesome than the 
temptations to lust, no enemy more dangerous than 


s De conjug. precept. t 1 Cor. vii. 5. 

« Hoc etiam ex more Christianorum. Tertul. suadens 
feeminis Christianis ne Paganis nubant ait, Quis denique 
solennibus Pasche abnoctantem securus sustinebit ?—TER- 
TUL. ad uxor. 2. 1. Et ex mere etiam Gentilium.—PLurt. 
sympos. 3.q.6. Nobis autem, si leges civitatis recté colimus, 
cavendum est, ne ad templa et sacrificia accedamus, pauld 
anté re veneread usi. Itaque expedit, nocte et somno inter- 
Jecto, justoque intervallo adhibito, mundos rursum quasi de 
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that of the flesh, no accounts greater, than what we 
have to reckon for at the audit of concupiscence, 
therefore it concerns all, that would be safe from 
this death, to arm themselves by the following rules, 
to prevent, or to cure all the wounds of our flesh 
made by the poisoned arrows of lust. 


Remedies against Uncleanness. 


1. When a temptation of lust assaults thee, do 
not resist it by heaping up arguments against it, 
and disputing with it, considering its offers and its 
dangers, but fly from it,” that is, think not at all of 
it; lay aside all consideration concerning it, and 
turn away from it by any severe and laudable 
thought of business. Saint Jerome very wittily 
reproves the gentile superstition, who pictured the 
virgin-deities armed with a shield and lance, as if 
chastity could not be defended without war and direct 
contention. No; this enemy is to be treated other- 
wise. If you hear it speak, though but to dispute 
with it, it ruins you; and the very arguments you 
go about to answer, leave a relish upon the tongue. 
A man may be burned, if he goes near the fire, 
though but to quench his house; and by handling 
pitch, though but to draw it from your clothes, you 
defile your fingers. 

2. Avoid idleness, and fill up all the spaces of 
thy time with severe and useful employment; for 
lust usually creeps in at those emptinesses, where 
the soul is unemployed, and the body is at ease. 
For no easy, healthful, and idle person was ever 
chaste, if he could be tempted. But of all employ- 
ments bodily labour is most useful, and of greatest 
benefit for the driving away the devil. 

3. Give no entertainment to the beginnings, the 
first motions and secret whispers of the spirit of 
impurity. For if you totally suppress it, it dies : ¥ 
if you permit the furnace to breathe its smoke and 
flame out at any vent, it will rage to the consump- 
tion of the whole. This cockatrice is soonest 
crushed in the shell; but if it grows, it turns to a 
serpent, and a dragon, and a devil. δ 

4. Corporal mortification, and hard usages of our 
body, hath, by all ages of the church, been account- 
ed a good instrument, and of some profit against 
the spirit of fornication. A spare diet, and a thin 
coarse table, seldom refreshment, frequent fasts, not 
violent, and interrupted with returns to ordinary 
feeding, but constantly little, unpleasant, of whole- 
some but sparing nourishment; for by such cutting 
off the provisions of victual, we shall weaken the 
strengths of our enemy. To which if we add lyings 
upon the ground, painful postures in prayer, reciting 
our devotions with our arms extended at full length, 
like Moses praying against Amalek, or our blessed 
Saviour hanging upon his painful bed of sorrows, 


integro, et ad novum diem nova cogitantes (ut ait Democri- 
tus) surgere. ἌΝ 7 
ν΄ Contra libidinis impetum apprehende fugam, si vis obti- 
nere victoriam.—Sr. Auc. Nella guerra d’amor chi fuge 
vince. 
Quisquis in primo obstitit 

Repulftque amorem, tutus ac victor fuit: 

Qui blandiendo dulce nutrivit malum, 

Serd recusat ferre, quod subiit, juguin. 

Senec, Elippol. 134. 
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the cross, and (if the lust be upon us, and sharply 
tempting) by inflicting any smart to overthrow the 
strongest passion by the most violent pain, we shall 
find great ease for the present, and the resolution 
and apt sufferance against the future danger. And 
this was St. Paul’s remedy, “I bring my body 
under ;”’ he used some rudenesses towards it. But 
it was a great nobleness of chastity, which St. Je- 
rome reports of a son of the king of Nicomedia,* 
who being tempted upon flowers and a perfumed 
bed, with a soft violence, but yet tied down to the 
temptation, and solicited with circumstances of Asian 
luxury by an impure courtesan, lest the easiness of 
his posture should abuse him, spit out his tongue 
into her face; to represent, that no virtue hath cost 
the saints so much as this of chastity.y 

5. Fly from all occasions, temptations, loosenesses 
of company, balls and revellings, indecent mix- 
tures of wanton dancings, idle talk, private society 
with strange women, starings upon a beauteous face, 
the company of women that are singers, amorous 
gestures, garish and wanton dresses, feasts and 
liberty, banquets and perfumes,” wine and strong 
drinks, which are made to persecute chastity ; some 
of these being the very prologues to lust, and the 
most innocent of them being but like condited or 
pickled mushrooms, which if carefully corrected, 
and seldom tasted, may be harmless, but can never 
do good: ever remembering, that it is easier to die 
for chastity than to live with it; and the hangman 
could not extort a consent from some persons, from 
whom a lover would have entreated it. For the 
glory of chastity will easily overcome the rudeness 
of fear and violence; but easiness and softness and 
smooth temptations creep in, and, like the sun, make 
a maiden lay by her veil and robe, which persecu- 
tion, like the northern wind, makes her hold fast 
and clap close about her. 

6. He that will secure his chastity, must first 
cure his pride and his rage. For oftentimes lust is 
the punishment of a proud man,? to tame the vanity 
of his pride by the shame and affronts of unchastity ; 
and the same intemperate heat that makes anger, 
does enkindle lust. 

7. If thou beest assaulted with an unclean spirit, 
trust not thyself alone ; but run forth into company, 
whose reverence and modesty may suppress, or 
whose society may divert thy thoughts: and a per- 
petual witness of thy conversation is of especial use 
against this vice, which evaporates in the open air, 
like camphire, being impatient of light and wit- 
nesses. 

8. Use frequent and earnest prayers to the King 
of purities, the first of virgins, the eternal God, who 


x In vita S. Pauli. 

Y Benedictus in spinis se volutavit; S. Martinianus faciem 
et manus. S. Johannes, cognomento Bonus, calamos acutos 
inter ungues et carnem digitorum intrusit. S. Theoctistus in 
silvis more ferarum vixit, ne inter Arabes pollueretur. 

% Στέφος πλέκων TOD εὗρον 
᾿Εν τοῖς ῥόδοις "Ἔρωτα, 
Καὶ τῶν πτερῶν κατασχών, 
᾿Εβάπτισ᾽ εἰς τὸν οἵνον, 
Λαξὼν δ᾽ ἔπιον ἀυτὸν" 
Καὶ νῦν ἔσω μελῶν μου 
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is of an essential purity, that he would be pleased 
to reprove and cast out the unclean spirit. For 
beside the blessings of prayer by way of reward, it 
hath a natural virtue to restrain this vice: because 
a prayer against it is an unwillingness to act it; 
and so long as we heartily pray against it, our desires 
are secured, and then this devil hath no power. 
This was St. Paul’s other remedy: “ For this cause 
I besought the Lord thrice.” And there is much 
reason and much advantage in the use of this instru- 
ment; because the main thing, that in this affair is 
to be secured, is a man’s mind.» He that goes 
about to cure lust by bodily exercises alone (as St. 
Paul’s phrase is) or mortifications, shall find them 
sometimes instrumental to it, and incitations of 
sudden desires, but always insufficient and of little 
profit: but he that hath a chaste mind, shall find 
his body apt enough to take laws; and let it do its 
worst, it cannot make a sin, and in its greatest vio- 
lence can but produce a little natural uneasiness, 
not so much trouble as a severe fasting-day, or a 
hard night’s lodging upon boards. If a man be 
hungry, he must eat; and if he be thirsty, he must 
drink in some convenient time, or else he dies: but 
if the body be rebellious, so the mind be chaste, let 
it do its worst, if you resolve perfectly not to satisfy 
it, you can receive no great evil by it. Therefore 
the proper cure is by application to the spirit, and 
securities of the mind, which can no way so well be 
secured as by frequent and fervent prayers, and 
sober resolution, and severe discourses. Therefore, 

9. Hither bring in succour from consideration of 
the Divine presence, and of his holy angels, medita- 
tion of death, and the passions of Christ upon the 
cross, imitations of his purities, and of the Virgin 
Mary his unspotted and holy mother, and of such 
eminent saints, who, in their generations, were burn- 
ing and shining lights, unmingled with such un- 
cleanness, which defile the soul, and who now fol- 
low the Lamb whithersoever he goes. 

10. These remedies are of universal efficacy in 
all cases extraordinary and violent; but in ordinary 
and common, the remedy, which God hath provid- 
ed, that is, honourable marriage,° hath a natural 
efficacy, besides a virtue by Divine blessing, to cure 
the inconveniences, which otherwise might afflict 
persons temperate and sober. 


SECTION IV. 
Of Humility. 


Humi.ity is the great ornament and jewel of 
christian religion; that whereby it is distinguished 


Venus rosam amat propter fabellam, quam recitat. 
LaBANIUS. 
Venter mero estuans cit) despumatur in libidines. 
St. Hieron. 
I] fuoco che non mi scalda, non voglio che mi scotti. 
ἃ ———— numquid ego a te 
Magno prognatam deposco consule 
Velataque stola mea cim conferbuit ira? 
Horart., serm. 1. 1. Sat. 2. 
> Mens impudicam facere, non corpus solet. 
© Danda est opera ut matrimonio devinciantur, quod est 
tutissiinum juventutis vinculum.—PtLurt., de educ. lib. 
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from all the wisdom of the world; it not having 
been taught by the wise men of the gentiles, but 
first put into a discipline, and made part of a reli- 
gion, by our Lord Jesus Christ, who propounded 
himself imitable by his disciples so signally in 
nothing, as in the twin-sisters of meekness and hu- 
mility. Learn of me, for 1am meek and humble; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 

For all the world, all that we are, and all that 
we have, our bodies and our souls, our actions and 
our sufferings, our conditions at home, our accidents 
abroad, our many sins and our seldom virtues, are as 
so many arguments to make our souls dwell low in 
the deep valleys of humility. 


Arguments against Pride by way of consideration. 


1. Our body is weak and impure, sending out 
more uncleanness from its several’ sinks than could 
be endured, if they were not necessary and natural : 
and we are forced to pass that through our mouths, 
which as soon as we see upon the ground, we loathe 
like rottenness and vomiting. 

2. Our strength is inferior to that of many 
beasts, and our infirmities so many, that we are 
forced to dress and tend horses and asses, that they 
may help our needs, and relieve our wants. 

3. Our beauty is in colour inferior to many flowers, 
and in proportion of parts it is no better than no- 
thing; for even a dog hath parts as well proportion- 
ed and fitted to his purposes, and the designs of his 
nature, as we have; and when it is most florid and 
gay, three fits of an ague can change it into yellow- 
ness and leanness, and the hollowness and wrinkles 
of deformity. 

4. Our learning is then best, when it teaches 
most humility: but to be proud of learning is the 
greatest ignorance in the world. For our learning 
is so long in getting, and so very imperfect, that the 
greatest clerk knows not the thousandth part of 
what he is ignorant; and knows so uncertainly what 
he seems to know, and knows no otherwise than a 
fool or a child, even what is told him or what he 
guesses at, that except those things which concern 
his duty, and which God hath revealed to him, 
which also every woman knows so far as is neces- 
sary, the most learned man hath nothing to be 
proud of, unless this be a sufficient argument to 
exalt him, that he uncertainly guesses at some 
more unnecessary thing than many others, who yet 
know all that concerns them, and mind other things 
more necessary for the needs of life and common- 
wealths. 

5. He that is proud of riches, is a fool. For if 
he be exalted above his neighbours, because he 
hath more gold, how much inferior is he to a gold 
mine? How much is he to give place to a chain 
of pearl, or a knot of diamonds? § For certainly 
that hath the greatest excellency, from whence he 
derives all his gallantry and pre-eminence over his 
neighbours. 

6. If a man be exalted by reason of any excel- 
lence in his soul, he may please to remember, that 
all souls are equal; and their differing operations 
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are because their instrument is in better tune, their 
body is more healthful, or better tempered: which 
is no more praise to him, than it is that he was born 
in Italy. 

7. He that is proud of his birth, is proud of the 
blessings of others, not of himself: for if his pa- 
rents were more eminent in any circumstance than 
their neighbours, he is to thank God, and to rejoice 
in them; but still he may be a fool, or unfortunate, 
or deformed; and when himself was born, it was 
indifferent to him, whether his father were a king 
or a peasant, for he knew not any thing, nor chose 
any thing: and most commonly it is true, that he 
that boasts of his aacestors, who were the founders 
and raisers of a noble family, doth confess that he 
hath in himself a less virtue and a less honour, and 
therefore that he is degenerated. 

8. Whatsoever other difference there is between 
thee and thy neighbour, if it be bad, it is thine own, 
but thou hast no reason to boast of thy misery and 
shame: if it be good, thou hast received it from 
God; and then thou art more obliged to pay duty 
and tribute, use and principal to him: and it were a 
strange folly for a man to be proud of being more in 
debt than another. 

9. Remember what thou wert, before thou wert 
begotten. Nothing. What wert thou in the first 
regions of thy dwelling, before thy birth? Un- 


cleanness. What wert thou for many years after ὃ 
Weakness. What in all thy life? A great sin- 
ner. What in all thy excellencies ? A mere debtor 


to God, to thy parents, to the earth, to all the crea- 
tures. But we may, if we please, use the method of 
the Platonists,4 who reduce all the causes and argu- 
ments for humility, which we can take from our- 
selves, to these seven heads. 1. The spirit of a 
man is light and troublesome. 2. His body is 
brutish and sickly. 3. He is constant in his folly 
and error, and inconsistent in his manners and good 
purposes. 4. His labours are vain, intricate, and 
endless. 5. His fortune is changeable, but seldom 
pleasing, never perfect. 6. His wisdom comes not 
till he be ready to die, that is, till he be past using 
it. 7. His death is certain, always ready at the 
door, but never far off. Upon these or the like 
meditations if we dwell or frequently retire to them, 
we shall see nothing more reasonable than to be 
humble, and nothing more foolish than to be proud. 


Acts or offices of Humility. 


The grace of humility is exercised by these fol- 
lowing rules. 

1. Think not thyself better for any thing that 
happens to thee from without. For although thou 
mayest, by gifts bestowed upon thee, be better than 
another, as one horse is better than another, that is, 
of more use to others; yet as thou art a man, thou 
hast nothing to commend thee to thyself but that 
only, by which thou art a man, that is, by what thou 
choosest and refusest. 

2. Humility consists not in railing against thy- 
self, or wearing mean clothes, or going softly and 

4d Apuleius de Demon. Socratis. 
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submissively ; but in hearty and real evil or mean 
opinion of thyself. Believe thyself an unworthy 
person heartily, as thou believest thyself to be 
hungry, or poor, or sick, when thou art so. 

3. Whatsoever evil thou sayest of thyself, be con- 
tent that others should think to be true: and if 
thou callest thyself fool, be not angry if another say 
so of thee. For if thou thinkest so truly, all men 
in the world desire other men to be of their opinion ; 
and he is a hypocrite, that accuses himself before 
others, with an intent not to be believed. But he 
that calls himself intemperate, foolish, lustful, and 
is angry when his neighbours call him so, is both a 
false and a proud person. 

4, Love to be concealed, and little esteemed :* be 
content to want praise, never being troubled when 
thou art slighted or undervalued ; for thou canst not 
undervalue thyself, and if thou thinkest so meanly, 
as there is reason, no contempt will seem unreason- 
able, and therefore it will be very tolerable. 

5. Never be ashamed of thy birth,! or thy parents, 
or thy trade, or thy present employment, for the 
meanness or poverty of any of them, and when there 
is an occasion to speak of them, such an occasion as 
would invite you to speak of any thing that pleases 
you, omit it not, but speak as readily and indiffer- 
ently of thy meanness as of thy greatness. Pri- 
mislaus, the first king of Bohemia, kept his country- 
shoes always by him, to remember from whence he 
was raised: and Agathocles, by the furniture of his 
table, confessed, that, from a potter he was raised 
to be the king of Sicily. 

6. Never speak any thing directly tending to thy 
praise or glory; that is, with a purpose to be com- 
mended, and for no other end. If other ends be 
mingled with thy honour, as if the glory of God, or 
charity, or necessity, or any thing of prudence be 
thy end, you are not tied to omit your discourse or 
your design, that you may avoid praise, but pursue 
your end, though praise come along in the company. 
Only let not praise be the design. 

7. When thou hast said or done any thing, for 
which thou receivest praise or estimation, take it 
indifferently, and return it to God; reflecting upon 
him as the giver of the gift, or the blesser of the 
action, or the aid of the design: and give God 
thanks for making thee an instrument of his glory, 
for the benefit of others. | 

8. Secure a good name to thyself by living vir- 
tuously and humbly; but let this good name be 
nursed abroad, and never be brought home to look 
upon it: let others use it for their own advantage ; 
letthem speak of it if they please ; but do not thou 
at all use it, but as an instrument to do Ged glory, 
and thy neighbour more advantage. Let thy face, 
like Moses’s, shine to others, but make no looking- 
glasses for thyself. 

9. Take no content in praise, when it is offered 
thee; but let thy rejoicing in God’s gift be allayed 


© Ama nesciri et pro nihilo reputari.— GERSON. 
' ΤΊ villan nobilitado non cognosce parentado. 
ἢ Chi del arte sua se vergogna, sempre vive con vergogna. 
Pr οὖν ἡμῖν ὀβελίσκον καταπιὼν περιπατεῖς ; ἤθελον ἵνα 
με καὶ οἱ ἀπαντῶντες ϑαυμάζωσι, καὶ ἐπακολουθοῦντες ἐπι- 
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with fear, lest this good bring thee to evil. Use 
the praise, as you use your pleasure in eating and 
drinking ; if it comes, make it do drudgery, let it 
serve other ends, and minister to necessities, and to 
caution, lest, by pride, you lose your just praise, 
which you have deserved ; or else, by being praised 
unjustly, you receive shame into yourself with God 
and wise men. 

10. Use no stratagems and devices to get praise. © 
Some use to inquire into the faults of their own ac- 
tions or discourses, on purpose to hear, that it was 
well done or spoken, and without fault: others 
bring the matter into talk, or thrust themselves into 
company, and intimate and give occasion to be 
thought or spoke of. These men make a bait to 
persuade themselves to swallow the hook, till by 
drinking the waters of vanity they swell and burst. 

11. Make no suppletories to thyself, when thou 
art disgraced or slighted, by pleasing thyself with 
supposing thou didst deserve praise, though they 
understood thee not, or enviously detracted from 
thee: neither do thou get to thyself a private theatre 
and flatterers,' in whose vain noises and fantastic 
praises thou mayest keep up thine own good opinion 
of thyself. 

12. Entertain no fancies of vanity and private 
whispers of this devil of pride: such as was that of 
Nebuchadnezzar; “ Is not this great Babylon, which 
Ι have built for the honour of my name, and the 
might of my majesty, and the power of my king- 
dom ?” Some fantastic spirits will walk alone, and 
dream waking of greatnesses, of palaces, of excel- 
lent orations, full theatres, loud applauses, sudden 
advancement, great fortunes, and so will spend an 
hour with imaginative pleasure; all their employ- 


‘ment being nothing but fumes of pride, and secret 


indefinite desires and significations of what their 
heart wishes. In this, although there is nothing of 
its own nature directly vicious, yet it is either an ill 
mother or an ill daughter, anill sign oran ill effect ; 
and therefore at no hand consisting with the safety 
and interests of humility. 

13. Suffer others to be praised in thy presence, 
and entertain their good and glory with delight; but 
at no hand disparage them, or lessen the report, or 
make an objection; and think not the advancement 
of thy brother is a lessening of thy worth. But this 
act is also to extend further. 

14. Be content that he should be employed, and 
thou laid by as unprofitable ; his sentence approved, 
thine rejected; he be preferred, and thou fixed in a 
low employment. 

15. Never compare thyself with others, unless it 
be to advance them and to depress thyself. To 
which purpose, we must be sure in some sense or 
other to think ourselves the worst in every company 
where we come; one is more learned than I am, 
another is more prudent, a third more honourable, 
a fourth more chaste, or he is more charitable, or 
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less proud. For the humble man observes their 
good, and reflects only upon his own vileness; or 
considers the many evils of himself certainly known 
to himself, and the ill of others but by uncertain 
report; or he considers, that the evils, done by 
another, are out of much infirmity or ignorance, but 
his own sins are against a clearer light; and if the 
other had so great helps, he would have done more 
good and less evil; or he remembers, that his old 
sins before his conversion were greater in the nature 
of the thing, or in certain circumstances, than the 
sins of other men. So St. Paul reckoned himself 
the chiefest of sinners, because formerly he had 
aeted the chiefest sin of persecuting the church of 
God. But this rule is to be used with this caution ; 
that though it be good always to think meanest of 
ourselves, yet itis not ever safe to speak it; because 
those circumstances and considerations, which deter- 
mine thy thoughts, are not known to others as to 
thyself; and it may concern others, that they hear 
thee give God thanks for the graces he hath given 
thee. But if thou preservest thy thoughts and 
opinions of thyself truly humble, you may with more 
safety give God thanks in public for that good which 
cannot or ought not to be concealed. 

16. Be not always ready to excuse every over- 
sight, or indiscretion, or ill action; but if thou 
beest guilty of it, confess it plainly; for virtue 
scorns a lie for its cover; but to hide a sin with it, 
is like a crust of leprosy drawn upon an ulcer. If 
thou beest not guilty (unless it be scandalous,) be 
not over-earnest to remove it; but rather use it as 
an argument to chastise all greatness of fancy and 
opinion in thyself; and accustom thyself to bear 
reproof patiently and contentedly, and the harsh 
words of thy enemies, as knowing that the anger of 
an enemy is a better monitor, and represents our 
faults, or admonishes us of our duty with more 
heartiness, than the kindness does, or precious 
balms of a friend. 

17. Give God thanks for every weakness, de- 
formity, and imperfection, and accept it as a favour 
and grace of God, and an instrument to resist pride, 
and nurse humility; ever remembering, that when 
God, by giving thee a crooked back, hath also made 
thy spirit stoop or less vain, thou art more ready to 
enter the narrow gate of heaven, than by being 
straight, and standing upright, and thinking highly. 
Thus the apostles rejoiced in their infirmities, not 
moral, but natural and accidental, in their being 
beaten and whipt like slaves, in their nakedness 
and poverty. 

18. Upbraid no man’s weakness to him to dis- 
comfort him, neither report it to disparage him, 
neither delight to remember it to lessen him, or to 
set thyself above him. Be sure never to praise thy- 
self, or to dispraise any man else, unless God’s 
glory or some holy end do hallow it. And it was 
noted to the praise of Cyrus, that, amongst his 
equals in age,* he would never play at any sport, or 
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use any exercise, in which he knew himself more ἡ 
excellent than they; but in such, in which he was 
unskilful, he would make his challenges, lest he 
should shame them by his victory, and that himself 
might learn something of their skill, and do them 
civilities. 

19. Besides the foregoing parts and actions, 
humility teaches us to submit ourselves and all our 
faculties to God, “to believe all things, to do all 
things, to suffer all things,” which his will enjoins us: 
to be content in every state or change, knowing we 
have deserved worse than the worst we feel; and 
(as Anytus said to Alcibiades) he hath taken but 
half, when he might have taken all; to adore his 
goodness, to fear his greatness, to worship his eter- 
nal and infinite excellencies, and to submit ourselves 
to all our superiors, in all things, according to god- 
liness, and to be meek and gentle in our conversa- 
tion towards others.’”! 

Now although, according to the nature of every 
grace, this begins as a gift, and is increased like a 
habit, that is, best by its own acts; yet besides the 
former acts and offices of humility, there are certain 
other exercises and considerations, which are good 
helps and instruments for the procuring and in- 
creasing this grace, and the curing of pride. 


Means and exercises for obtaining and increasing 
the grace of Humility. 


1. Make confession of thy sins often to God; 
and consider what all that evil amounts to, which 
you then charge upon yourself. Look not upon 
them as scattered in the course of a long life; now, 
an intemperate anger, then, too full a meal; now, 
idle talking, and another time, impatience; but 
unite them into one continued representation, and 
remember, that he whose life seems fair, by reason 
that his faults are scattered at large distances in 
the several parts of his life, yet, if all his errors and 
follies were articled against him, the man would 
seem vicious and miserable: and possibly this exer- 
cise, really applied upon thy spirit, may be useful. 

2. Remember, that we usually disparage others 
upon slight grounds and little instances ; and towards 
them one fly is enough to spoil a whole box of oint- 
ment; and if a man be highly commended, we 
think him sufficiently lessened, if we clap one sin 
or folly or infirmity into his account. Let us, 
therefore, be just to ourselves, since we are so 
severe to others, and consider, that whatsoever 
good any one can think or say of us, we can tell 
him of hundreds of base, and unworthy, and foolish 
actions, any one of which were enough (we hope) 
to destroy another’s reputation; therefore, let so 
many be sufficient to destroy our over-high thoughts 
of ourselves. 

3. When thy neighbour is cried up by public 
fame and popular noises, that we may disparage and 
lessen him, we cry out that the people is a herd of 
unlearned and ignorant persons, ill judges, loud 
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trumpets, but which never give certain sound: let 
us use the same art to humble ourselves, and never 
take delight and pleasure in public reports, and ac- 
clamations of assemblies, and please ourselves with 
their judgment," of whom, in other the like cases, 
we affirm that they are mad. 

4. We change our opinion of others, by their 
kindness or unkindness towards us. If he be my 
patron, and bounteous, he is wise, he is noble, his 
faults are but warts, his virtues are mountainous ; 
but if he proves unkind, or rejects our importunate 
suit, then he is ill-natured, covetous, and his free 
meal is called gluttony; that which before we called 
civility, is now very drunkenness; and all he speaks 
is flat and dull, and ignorant as a swine. This, 
indeed, is unjust towards others ; but a good instru- 
ment, if we turn the edge of it upon ourselves. We 
use ourselves ill, abusing ourselves with false prin- 
ciples, cheating ourselves with lies and pretences, 
stealing the choice and election from our wills, 
placing voluntary ignorance in our understandings, 
denying the desires of the spirit, setting up a 
faction against every noble and just desire; the 
least of which, because we should resent up to re- 
viling the injurious person, it is but reason we 
should at least not flatter ourselves with fond and 
too kind opinions. 

ὃ. Every day call to mind some one of thy foulest 
sins, or the most shameful of thy disgraces, or the 
indiscreetest of thy actions, or any thing that did 
then most trouble thee, and apply it to the present 
swelling of thy spirit and opinion, and it may help 
to allay it. 

6. Pray often for his grace, with all humility of 
gesture and passion of desire ; and in thy devotion 
interpose many acts of humility, by way of confession 
and address to God, and reflection upon thyself. 

7. Avoid great offices and employments, and the 
noises of worldly honour." For in those states, 
many times so many ceremonies and circumstances 
will seem necessary, as will destroy the sobriety of 
thy thoughts. If the number of thy servants be 
fewer, and their observances less, and their reverences 
less solemn, possibly they will seem less than thy 
dignity ; and if they be so much and so many, it is 
likely they will be too big for thy spirit. And here 
be thou very careful, lest thou be abused by a pre- 
tence, that thou wouldst use thy great dignity, as 
an opportunity of doing great good. For supposing 
it might be good for others, yet it is not good for 
thee: they may have encouragement in noble things 
from thee; and, by the same instrument, thou 
mayest thyself be tempted to pride and vanity. And 
certain it is, God is as much glorified by thy ex- 
ample of humility in a low or temperate condition, 
as by thy bounty in a great and dangerous. 

8. Make no reflex acts upon thy own humility, 
nor upon any other grace, with which God hath 
enriched thy soul. For since God oftentimes hides 
from his saints and servants the sight of those ex- 
cellent things, by which they shine to others, (though 
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the dark side of the lantern be toward themselves, ) 
that he may secure the grace of humility; itis good 
that thou do so thyself: and if thou beholdest a 
grace of God in thee, remember to give him thanks 
for it, that thou mayest not boast in that which is 
none of thy own: and consider how thou hast sullied 
it, by handling it with dirty fingers, with thy own 
imperfections, and with mixture of unhandsome cir- 
cumstances. Spiritual pride is very dangerous, not 
only by reason it spoils so many graces, by which 
we drew nigh unto the kingdom of God, but also 
because it so frequently creeps upon the spirit of 
holy persons. For it is no wonder for a beggar to 
call himself poor, or a drunkard to confess that he 
is no sober person; but for a holy person to be 
humble, for one whom all men esteem a saint, to 
fear lest himself become a devil, and to observe his 
own danger, and to discern his own infirmities, and 
make discovery of his bad adherencies, is as hard 
as for a prince to submit himself to be guided by 
tutors, and make himself subject to discipline, like 
the meanest of his servants. 

9. Often meditate upon the effects of pride, on 
one side, and humility, on the other. First, That 
pride is like a canker, and destroys the beauty of 
the fairest flowers, the most excellent gifts and 
graces; but humility crowns them all. Secondly, 
That pride is a great hinderance to the perceiving 
the things of God;° and humility is an excellent 
preparative and instrument of spiritual wisdom. 
Thirdly, That pride hinders the acceptation of our 
prayers; but “humility pierceth the clouds, and will 
not depart till the Most High shall regard.” 
Fourthly, That humility is but a speaking truth, 
and all prideisa le. Fifthly, That humility is the 
most certain way to real honour, and pride is ever 
affronted or despised. Sixthly, That pride turned 
Lucifer into a devil, and humility exalted the Son of 
God above every name, and placed him eternaily at 
the right hand of his Father. Seventhly, That 
“God resisteth the proud,”? professing open defiance 
and hostility against such persons; but “ giveth 
grace to the humble:” grace and pardon, remedy 
and relief against misery and oppression, content in 
all conditions, tranquillity of spirit, patience in af- 
flictions, love abroad, peace at home, and utter 
freedom from contention, and the sin of censuring 
others, and the trouble of being censured themselves. 
For the humble man will not “judge his brother for 
the mote in his eye,” being more troubled at “ the 
beam in his own eye;” and is patient and glad to 
be reproved, because himself hath cast the first 
stone at himself, and therefore wonders not that 
others are of his mind. 

10. Remember that the blessed Saviour of the 
world hath done more to prescribe, and transmit, 
and secure this grace, than any other ;1 his whole 
life being a great continued example of humility, a 
vast descent from the glorious bosom of his Father 
to the womb of a poor maiden, to the form of a 
servant, to the miseries of a sinner, to a hfe of 
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labour, to a state of poverty, to a death of male- 
factors, to the grave of déath, and the intolerable 
calamities which we deserved: and it were a good 
design, and yet but reasonable, that we should be 
as humble in the midst of our greatest imperfections 
and basest sins, as Christ was in the midst of his 
fulness of the Spirit, great wisdom, perfect life, and 
most admirable virtues. 

11. Drive away all flatterers from thy company, 
and at no hand endure them; for he that endures 
himself so to be abused by another, is not only a 
fool for entertaining the mockery, but loves to have 
his own opinion of himself to be heightened and 
cherished. 

12. Never change thy employment for the sudden 
coming of another to thee; but if modesty permits, 
or discretion, appear to him that visits thee the 
same that thou wert to God and thyself in thy 
privacy. But if thou wert walking or sleeping, or 
im any other innocent employment or retirement, 
snatch not up a book to seem studious, nor fall on 
thy knees to seem devout, nor alter any thing to 
make him believe thee better employed than thou 
wert. 

13. To the same purpose it is of great use, that 
he who would preserve his humility, should choose 
some spiritual person, to whom he shall oblige him- 
self to discover his very thoughts and fancies, every 
act of his, and all his intercourse with others, in 
which there may be danger; that by such an open- 
ness of spirit he may expose every blast of vain- 
glory, every idle thought, to be chastened and lessen- 
ed by the rod of spiritual discipline: and he that 
shall find himself tied to confess every proud thought, 
every vanity of his spirit, will also perceive they 
must not dwell with him, nor find any kindness from 
him; and besides this, the nature of pride is so 
shameful and unhandsome, that the very discovery 
of it is a huge mortification and means of suppress- 
ing it. A man would be ashamed to be told, that 
he inquires after the faults of his last oration or 
action on purpose to be commended: and therefore, 
when the man shall tell his spiritual guide the same 
shameful story of himself, it is very likely he will 
be humbled, and heartily ashamed of it. 

14. Let every man suppose, what opinion he 
should have of one, that should spend his time in 
playing with drum-sticks and cockle-shells, and that 
should wrangle all day long with a little boy for 
pins, or should study hard and labour to cozen a 
child of his gauds; and, who would run into a river, 
deep and dangerous, with a great burden upon his 
back, even then when he were told of the danger, 
and earnestly importuned not to do it? and let him 
but change the instances and the person, and he 
shall find that he hath the same reason to think as 
bad of himself, who pursues trifles with earnestness, 
spending his time in vanity, and his “labour for 
that which profits not ;᾿ who knowing the laws of 
God, the rewards of virtue, the cursed consequents 
of sin, that it is an evil spirit that tempts him to it; 
a devil, one that hates him, that longs extremely to 
ruin him; that it is his own destruction that he is 
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then working; that the pleasures of his sin are 
base and brutish, unsatisfying in the enjoyment, 
soon over, shameful in their story, bitter in the 
memory, painful in the effect here, and intolerable 
hereafter, and for ever; yet in despite of all this, 
he runs foolishly into his sin and his ruin, merely 
because he is a fool, and winks hard, and rushes 
violently like a horse into the battle, or like a mad- 
man to his death. He that can think great and 
good things of such a person, the next step may 
court the rack for an instrument of pleasure, and 
admire a swine for wisdom, and go for counsel to 
the prodigal and trifling grasshopper. 

After the use of these and such-like instruments 
and considerations, if you would try, how your soul 
is grown, you shall know that humility, like the root 
of a goodly tree, is thrust very far into the ground, 
by these goodly fruits, which appear above ground. 

Signs of Humility. 

1. The humble man trusts not to his own discre- 
tion, but in matter of concernment relies rather upon 
the judgment of his friends, counsellors, or spiritual 
guides. 2. He does not pertinaciously pursue the 
choice of his own will, but in all things lets God 
choose for him, and his superiors in those things 
which concern them. 3. He does not murmur 
against commands. 4. He is not inquisitive into 
the reasonableness of indifferent and innocent com- 
mands, but believes their command to be reason 
enough in such cases to exact his obedience. 5. 
He lives according to a rule, and with compliance 
to public customs, without any affectation or singu- 
larity. 6. He is meek and indifferent in all acci- 
dents and chances. 7. He patiently bears injuries.‘ 
8. He is always unsatisfied in his own conduct, re- 
solutions, and counsels. 9. He isa great lover of 
good men, and a praiser of wise men, and a censurer 
of no man. 10. He is modest in his speech, and 
reserved in his laughter. 11. He fears, when he 
hears himself commended, lest God make another 
judgment, concerning his actions than mendo. 12. 
He gives no pert or saucy answers, when he is re- 
proved, whether justly or unjustly. 13. He loves 
to sit down in private, and, if he may, he refuses 
the temptation of offices and new honours. 14. He 
is ingenuous, free, and open, in his actions and dis- 
courses. 15. He mends his fault, and gives thanks, 
when he is admonished. 16. He is ready to do 
good offices to the murderers of his fame, to his 
slanderers, backbiters, and detractors, as Christ 
washed the feet of Judas. 17. And is contented to 
be suspected of indiscretion, so before God he may 
be really innocent, and not offensive to his neigh- 
bour, nor wanting to his just and prudent interest. 


SECTION V. 
Of Modesty. 


Mopssty is the appendage of sobriety, and is to 
chastity, to temperance, and to humility, as the 
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fringes are to a garment. It is a grace of God, 


that moderates the over-activeness and curiosity of 


the mind, and orders the passions of the body, and 
external actions, and is directly opposed to curiosity, 
to boldness, to indecency. The practice of modesty 
consists in these following rules. 


Acts and Duties of Modesty, as it is opposed to 
Curtosity. 

1. Inquire not into the secrets of God," but be 
content to learn thy duty according to the quality of 
thy person or employment: that is, plainly, if thou 
beest not concerned in the conduct of others; but if 
thou beest a teacher, learn it so, as may best enable 
thee to discharge thy office. God’s commandments 
were proclaimed to all the world; but God’s coun- 
sels are to himself and to his secret ones, when they 
are admitted within the veil. 

2. Inquire not into the things which are too hard 
for thee, but learn modestly to know thy infirmities 
and abilities ;¥ and raise not thy mind up to inquire 
into mysteries of state, or the secrets of government, 
or difficulties theological, if thy employment really be, 
or thy understanding be judged to be, of a lower rank. 

3. Let us not inquire into the affairs of others, 
that concern us not, but be busied within ourselves 
and our own spheres; ever remembering that to 
pry into the actions or interests of other men, not 
under our charge, may minister to pride, to tyranny, 
to uncharitableness, to trouble, but can never consist 
with modesty ; unless where duty, or the mere in- 
tentions of charity and relation, do warrant it. 

4. Never listen at the doors or windows: for 
besides that it contains in it danger and a snare, it 
is also an invading my neighbour’s privacy, and a 
laying that open, which he therefore enclosed, that 
it might not be open. Never ask, what he carries 
covered so curiously; for it is enough, that it is 
covered curiously. Hither also is reducible, that 
we never open letters without public authority, or 
reasonable presumed leave, or great necessity, or 
charity. 

Every man hath in his own life sins enough, in 
his own mind trouble enough, in his own fortune 
evils enough, and in performance of his offices, fail- 
ings more than enough, to entertain his own inquiry ; 
so that curiosity after the affairs of others cannot be 
without envy and an evil mind. What is it to me, 
if my neighbour’s grandfather were a Syrian, or his 
grandmother illegitimate ; or that another is indebted 
five thousand pounds, or whether his wife be expen- 
sive? But commonly curious persons, or (as the 
apostle’s phrase is) “ busybodies,” are not solicitous 
or inquisitive into the beauty and order of a well- 
governed family, or after the virtues of an excellent 
person ; but if there be any thing, for which men 
keep locks and bars and porters, things that blush 
to see the light, and either are shameful in manners, 
or private in nature, these things are their care and 
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their business. But if great things will satisfy our 
inquiry, the course of the sun and moon, the spots 
in their faces, the firmament of heaven, and the 
supposed orbs, the ebbing and flowing of the sea, are 
work enough for us: or if this be not, let him tell 
me, whether the number of the stars be even or odd, 
and when they began to be so; since some ages 
have discovered new stars which the former knew 
not, but might have seen if they had been where 
now they are fixed. If these be too troublesome, 
search lower, and tell me, why this turf this year 
brings forth a daisy, and the next year a plantain ; 
why the apple bears his seed in his heart, and wheat 
bears it in his head: let him tell, why a graft, tak- 
ing nourishment from a crabstock, shall have a fruit 
more noble than its nurse and parent: let him say, 
why the best of oil is at the top, the best of wine in 
the middle, and the best of honey at the bottom, 
otherwise than it is in some liquors, that are thin- 
ner, and in some, that are thicker. But these things 
are not such as please busybodies; they must feed 
upon tragedies, and stories -of misfortunes, and 
crimes; and yet tell them ancient stories of the 
ravishment of chaste maidens, or the debauchment 
of nations, or the extreme poverty of learned per- 
sons, or the persecutions of the old saints, or the 
changes of government, and sad accidents happen- 
ing in royal families amongst the Arsacide, the 
Cesars, the Ptolemies, these were enough to scratch 
the itch of knowing sad stories; but unless you tell 
them something sad and new, something that is 
done within the bounds of their own knowledge or 
relation, it seems tedious and unsatisfying; which 
shows plainly, it is an evil spirit: envy and idleness 
married together, and begot curiosity. Therefore 
Plutarch rarely well compares curious and inquisi- 
tive ears to the execrable gates of cities, out of 
which only malefactors and hangmen and tragedies 
pass, nothing that is chaste or holy. If a physician 
should go from house to house unsent for, and in- 
quire what woman hath a cancer in her bowels, or 
what man hath a fistula in his colic-gut, though he 
could pretend to cure it, he would be almost as un- 
welcome as the disease itself: and therefore it is 
inhuman, to inquire after crimes and disasters with- 
out pretence of amending them, but only to discover 
them. We are not angry with searchers and pub- 
licans, when they look only on public merchandise, 
but when they break open trunks, and pierce vessels, 
and unrip packs, and open sealed letters. 

Curiosity is the direct incontinency of the spirit ; 
and adultery itself, in its principle, is many times 
nothing but a curious inquisition after, and envying 
of another man’s enclosed pleasures ; and there have 
been many, who refused fairer objects, that they 
might ravish an enclosed woman from her retire- 
ment and single-possessor. But these inquisi- 
tions are seldom without danger, never without 
baseness; they are neither just nor honest, nor de- 
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lightful, and very often useless to the curious in- 
quirer. For men stand upon their guards against 
them, as they secure their meat against harpies and 
cats, laying all their counsels and secrets out of 
their way; or as men clap their garments close 
about them, when the searching and saucy winds 
would discover their nakedness; as knowing, that 
what men willingly hear, they do willingly speak 
of. Knock therefore at the door, before you enter 
upon your neighbour’s privacy; and remember, 
that there is no difference between entering into 
his house, and looking into it. 


Acts of Modesty as τὲ is opposed to Boldness.* 


1. Let us always bear about us such impressions 
of reverence and fear of God as to tremble at his 
voice, to express our apprehensions of his greatness 
in all great accidents, in popular judgments, loud 
thunders, tempests, earthquakes; not only for fear 
of being smitten ourselves, or that we are concerned 
in the accident, but also that we may humble our- 
selves before his Almightiness, and express that 
infinite distance between his infiniteness and our 
weaknesses, at such times especially, when he gives 
such visible arguments of it. He that is merry and 
airy at shore, when he sees a sad and a loud 
tempest on the sea; or dances briskly, when God 
thunders from heaven; regards not when God 
speaks to all the world, but is possessed with a 
firm immodesty. 

2. Be reverent, modest, and reserved in the 
presence of thy betters, giving to all, according to 
their quality, their titles of honour, keeping dis- 
tance, speaking little, answering pertinently, not 
interposing without leave or reason, not answering 
to a question propounded to another; and ever pre- 
sent to thy superiors the fairest side of thy dis- 
course, of thy temper, of thy ceremony, as being 
ashamed to serve excellent persons with unhand- 
some intercourse. 

3. Never lie before a king, or a great person, nor 
stand in a lie, when thou art accused; nor offer to 
justify what is indeed a fault; but modestly be 
ashamed of it, ask pardon, and make amends.Y 

4. Never boast of thy sin, but at least lay a veil 
upon thy nakedness and shame,* and put thine hand 
before thine eyes, thou thou mayest have this be- 
ginning of repentance, to believe thy sin to be thy 
shame. For he that blushes not at his crime, but 
adds shamelessness to his shame, hath no instrument 
left to restore him to the hopes of virtue. 

5. Be not confident and affirmative in an uncer- 
tain matter, but report things modestly and tempe- 
rately, according to the degree of that persuasion, 
which is, or ought to be, begotten in thee by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the reason inducing thee. 

6. Pretend not to more knowledge than thou 
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hast, but be content to seem ignorant where thou 
art so, lest thou beest either brought to shame, or 
retirest into shamelessness.? 


Acts of Modesty as it is opposed to Indecency.* 


1. In your prayers, in churches, and places of 
religion, use reverent postures, great attention, grave 
ceremony, the lowest gestures of humility, remem- 
bering that we speak to God, in our reverence to 
whom we cannot possibly exceed; but that the ex- 
pression of this reverence be according to law or 
custom, and the example of the most prudent and 
pious persons; that is, let it be the best in its kind, 
to the best of essences. 

2. In all public meetings, private addresses, in 
discourses, in journeys, use those forms of salutation, 
reverence, and decency, which the custom pre- 
scribes, and is usual amongst the most sober per- 
sons; giving honour to whom honour belongeth, 
taking place of none of thy betters, and in all cases 
of question concerning civil precedency, giving it to 
any one that will take it, if it be only thy own right 
that is in question. 

3. Observe the proportion of affections in all 
meetings and to all persons; be not merry at a 
funeral, nor sad upon a festival; but rejoice with 
them that rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 

4, Abstain from wanton and dissolute laughter, 
petulant and uncomely jests, loud talking, jeering, 
and all such actions, which in civil account are 
called indecencies and incivilities. 

5. Towards your parents use all modesty of duty 
and humble carriage; towards them and all your 
kindred, be severe in the modesties of chastity ; 
ever fearing, lest the freedoms of natural kindness 
should enlarge into any neighbourhood of unhand- 
someness. For all incestuous mixtures, and all cir- 
cumstances and degrees towards it, are the highest 
violations of modesty in the world; for therefore 
incest is grown to be so high a crime, especially in 
the last periods of the world, because it breaks that 
reverence which the consent of all nations and the 
severity of human laws hath enjoined towards our 
parents and nearest kindred, in imitation of that law 
which God gave to the Jews in prosecution of 
modesty in this instance. 

6. Be a curious observer of all those things which 
are of good report, and are parts of public honesty. 
For public fame, and the sentence of prudent and 
public persons, is the measure of good and evil in 
things indifferent; and charity requires us to comply 
with those fancies and affections, which are agree- 
able to nature, or the analogy of virtue, or public 
laws, or old customs. It is against modesty for a 
woman to marry a second husband, as long as she 
bears a burden by the first; or to admit a second 
love, while her funeral tears are not wiped from her 
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cheeks. It is against public honesty to do some law- 
ful actions of privacy in public theatres, and therefore 
in such cases retirement is a duty of modesty.° 

7. Be grave, decent, and modest, in thy clothing 
and ornament: never let it be above thy condition, 
not always equal to it, never light or amorous, 
never discovering a nakedness through a thin veil, 
which thou pretendest to hide, never to lay a snare 
for a soul; but remember what becomes a christian, 
professing holiness, chastity, and the discipline of 
the holy Jesus: and the first effect of this let your 
servants feel by your gentleness and aptness to be 
pleased with their usual diligence, and ordinary con- 
duct.4 For the man or woman that is dressed with 
anger and impatience, wears pride under their robes, 
and immodesty above. 

8. Hither also is to be reduced singular and af- 
fected walking, proud, nice, and ridiculous gestures 
of body, painting and lascivious dressings ; all 
which together God reproves by the prophet, “ The 
Lord saith, because the daughters of Sion are 
haughty, and walk with stretched-forth necks and 
wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they go, and 
make a tinkling with their feet; therefore the Lord 
will smite her with a scab of the crown of the head, 
and will take away the bravery of their tinkling 
ornaments.” And this duty of modesty, in this 
instance, is expressly enjoined to all christian women 
by St. Paul: “ That women adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety, 
not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearl, or costly 
array, but (which becometh women professing godli- 
ness) with good works.” f 

9. As those meats are to be avoided, which tempt 
our stomachs beyond our hunger; so also should 
prudent persons decline all such spectacles, relations, 
theatres, loud noises, and outcries, which concern 
us not, and are besides our natural or moral interest. 
Our senses should not, like petulant and wanton 
girls, wander into markets and theatres without just 
employment; but when they are sent abroad by 
reason, return quickly with their errand, and re- 
main modestly at home under their guide, till they 
be sent again. § 

10. Let all persons be curious in observing mo- 
desty towards themselves, in the handsome treating 
their own body, and such as are in their power, 
whether living or dead. Against this rule they offend 
who expose to others their own, or pry into others’ 
nekedness beyond the limits of necessity, or where 
a leave is not made holy by a permission from God. 
It is also said, that God was pleased to work a 
miracle about the body of Epiphanius, to reprove 
the immodest curiosity of an unconcerned person, 
who pried too near, when charitable people were 
composing it to the grave. In all these cases and 
particulars, although they seem little, yet our duty 
and concernment is not little. Concerning which I 
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use the words of the son of Sirach, “ He that 
despiseth little things, shall perish by little and 
laitele 7 


SECTION VI. 
Of Contentedness in all Estates and Accidents. 


Virtues and discourses are, like friends, necessary 
in all fortunes; but those are the best, which are 
friends in our sadnesses, and support us in our sor- 
rows and sad accidents; and in this sense, no man 
that is virtuous can be friendless; nor hath any 
man reason to complain of the Divine Providence, 
or accuse the public disorder of things, or his own 
felicity, since God hath appointed one remedy for 
all the evils in the world, and that is, a contented 
spirit: for this alone makes a man pass through 
fire, and not be scorched; through seas, and not be 
drowned; through hunger and nakedness, and want 
nothing. For since all the evil in the world con- 
sists in the disagreeing between the object and the 
appetite, as when a man hath what he desires not, 
or desires what he hath not, or desires amiss; he 
that composes his spirit to the present accident, 
hath variety of instances for his virtue, but none to 
trouble him; because his desires enlarge not be- 
yond his present fortune; and a wise man is placed 
in the variety of chances, like the nave or centre 
of a wheel, in the midst of all the circumvolutions 
and changes of posture, without violence or change, 
save that it turns gently in compliance with its 
changed parts, and is indifferent which part is up 
and which is down; for there is some virtue or 
other to be exercised, whatever happens, either 
patience or thanksgiving, love or fear, moderation 
or humility, charity or contentedness, and they are 
every one of them equally in order to his great end 
and immortal felicity : and beauty is not made by 
white or red, by black eyes and a round face, by a 
straight body and a smooth skin, but by a propor- 
tion to the fancy. No rules can make amiability ; 
our minds and apprehensions make that; and so is 
our felicity: and we may be reconciled to poverty 
and a low fortune, if we suffer contentedness and the 
grace of God to make the proportions. For no man 
is poor that does not think himself so: but if, ina 
full fortune, with impatience he desires more, he 
proclaims his wants and his beggarly condition." 
But because this grace of contentedness was the 
sum of all the old moral philosophy, and a great 
duty in christianity, and of most universal use in 
the whole course of our lives, and the only instru- 
ment to ease the burdens of the world and the 
enmities of sad chances, it will not be amiss to press 
it by the proper arguments, by which God hath 
bound it upon our spirits, it being fastened by reason 
and religion, by duty and interest, by necessity and 
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conveniency, by example, and by the proposition of 
excellent rewards, no less than peace and felicity. 

1. Contentedness in all estates is a duty of reli- 
gion; it is the great reasonableness of complying 
with the Divine Providence, which governs all the 
world, and hath so ordered us in the administration 
of his great family. He were a strange fool, that 
should be angry because dogs and sheep need no 
shoes, and yet himself is full of care to get some. 
God hath supplied those needs to them by natural 
provisions, and to thee by an artificial: for he hath 
given thee reason to learn a trade, or some means 
to make or buy them, so that it only differs in the 
manner of our provision; and which had you rather 
want, shoes or reason? And my patron, that hath 
given me a farm, is freer to me, than if he gives 
a loaf ready baked. But, however, all these gifts 
come from him, and therefore it is fit he should 
dispense them as he pleases; and if we murmur 
here, we may, at the next melancholy, be troubled, 
that God did not make us to be angels or stars. For 
if that which we are or have do not content us, we 
may be troubled for every thing in the world, which 
is besides our being or our possessions. 

God is the master of the scenes; we must not 
choose which part we shall act; it concerns us 
only to be careful that we do it well, always say- 
ing, “If this please God, let it be as it is:”! and 
we who pray, that God’s will may be done in 
earth as it is in heaven, must remember, that the 
angels do whatsoever is commanded them, and go 
wherever they are sent, and refuse no circum- 
stances; and if their employment be crossed by a 
higher degree, they sit down in peace, and rejoice 
in the event; and when the angel of Judea could 
not prevail in behalf of the people committed to 
his charge,* because the angel of Persia opposed it, 
he only told the story at the command of God, and 
was as content, and worshipped with as great an 
ecstasy in his proportion, as the prevailing spirit. 
Do thou so likewise: keep the station where God 
hath placed you, and you shall never long for things 
without, but sit at home, feasting upon the Divine 
Providence and thy own reason, by which we are 
taught, that it is necessary and reasonable to submit 
to God. 

For is not all the world God’s family? Are not 
we his creatures? Are we not as clay in the hand 
of the potter? Do we not live upon his meat, and 
move by his strength, and do our work by his 
light? Are we any thing, but what we are from 
him? And shall there be a mutiny among the 
flocks and herds, because their lord or their shep- 
herd chooses their pastures, and suffers them not to 
wander into deserts and unknown ways? If we 
choose, we do it so foolishly, that we cannot like it 
long, and most commonly not at all: but God, who 
can do what he pleases, is wise to choose safely for 
us, affectionate to comply with our needs, and pow- 
erful to execute all his wise decrees. Here there- 
fore is the wisdom of the contented man, to let 
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God choose for him: for when we have given up 
our wills to him, and stand in that station of the 
battle, where our great General hath placed us, our 
spirits must needs rest, while our conditions have, 
for their security, the power, the wisdom, and the 
charity of God. 

2. Contentedness, in all accidents, brings great 
peace of spirit, and is the great and only instru- 
ment of temporal felicity. It removes the sting 
from the accident, and makes a man not to depend 
upon chance, and the uncertain dispositions of men 
for his well-being, but only on God and his own 
spirit. We ourselves make our fortunes good or 
bad,! and when God lets loose a tyrant upon us, or 
a sickness, or scorn, or a lessened fortune, if we 
fear to die, or know not to be patient, or are proud, 
or covetous, then the calamity sits heavy on us. 
But if we know how to manage a noble principle, 
and fear not death so much as a dishonest action, 
and think impatience a worse evil than a fever, and 
pride to be the biggest disgrace, and poverty to be 
infinitely desirable before the torments of covetous- 
ness ;; then we who now think vice to be so easy, 
and make it so familiar, and think the cure so im- 
possible, shall quickly be of another mind, and 
reckon these accidents amongst things eligible. 

But no man can be happy, that hath great hopes 
and great fears of things without, and events de- 
pending upon other men, or upon the chances of 
fortune. The rewards of virtue are certain, and 
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or if we want meat till we die, then we die of that 
disease, and there are many worse than to die with 
an atrophy or consumption, or unapt and coarser 
nourishment. But he that suffers a transporting 
passion concerning things within the power of 
others, is free from sorrow and amazement no 
longer than his enemy shall give him leave; and it 
is ten to one but he shall be smitten then and there, 
where it shall most trouble him: for so the adder 
teaches us where to strike, by her curious and 
fearful defending of her head. The old Stoics, 
when you told them of a sad story, would still an- 
swer, τὶ πρὸς μέ; “ What is that to me ?—Yes, for 
the tyrant hath sentenced you also to prison.— 
Well, what is that? He will put a chain upon my 
leg; but he cannot bind my soul.—No: but he 
will kill you.u—Then I will die. If presently, let 
me go, that I may presently be freer than himself; 
but if not till anon or to-morrow, I will dine first, 
or sleep, or do what reason or nature calls for, as 
at other times.” This, in gentile philosophy, is 
the same with the discourse of St. Paul,™ “I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content. I know both how to be abased, and I 
know how to abound: every where and in all things 
I am instructed, both to be full and to be hungry ; 
both to abound and suffer need.” ἢ 

We are in the world, like men playing at tables ; 
the chance is not in our power, but to play it is; 
and when it is fallen we must manage it as we 
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can; and let nothing trouble us, but when we do a 
base action, or speak like a fool, or think wickedly : 
these things God hath put into our powers; but 
concerning those things which are wholly in the 
choice of another, they cannot fall under our deli- 
beration, and therefore neither are they fit for our 
passions. My fear may make me miserable, but it 
cannot prevent what another hath in his power 
and purpose : and prosperities can only be enjoyed 
by them, who fear not at all to lose them; since 
the amazement and passion concerning the future 
takes off all the pleasure of the present possession. 
Therefore if thou hast lost thy land, do not also lose 
thy constancy ; and if thou must die a little sooner, 
yet do not die impatiently. For no chance is evil 
to him that is content, and to a man nothing is 
miserable, unless it be unreasonable. No man can 
make another man to be his slave unless he hath 
first enslaved himself to life and death, to pleasure 
or pain, to hope or fear: command these passions, 
and you are freer than the Parthian kings. 


Instruments or Exercises to procure Contentedness. 


Upon the strength of these premises we may 
reduce this virtue to practice by its proper instru- 
ments first, and then by some more special con- 
siderations or arguments of content. 

1, When any thing happens to our displeasure, 
let us endeavour to take off its trouble by turning 
it into spiritual or artificial advantage, and handle 
it on that side in which it may be useful to the 
designs of reason. For there is nothing but hath 
a double handle, or at least we have two hands to 
apprehend it. When an enemy reproaches us, let 
us look on him as an impartial relator of our faults, 
for he will tell thee truer than thy fondest friend 
will; and thou mayest call them precious balms, 
though they break thy head, and forgive his anger, 
while thou makest use of the plainness of his de- 
clamation. “The ox, when he is weary, treads 
surest :” and if there be nothing else in the dis- 
grace, but that it makes us to walk warily, and 
tread sure for fear of our enemies, that is better 
than to be flattered into pride and carelessness. 
This is the charity of christian philosophy, which 
expounds the sense of the Divine Providence fairly, 
and reconciles us to it by a charitable construction: 
and we may as well refuse all physic, if we consider 
it only as unpleasant in the taste; and we may find 
fault with the rich valleys of Thasus, because they 
are circled by sharp mountains: but so also we may 
be in charity with every unpleasant accident, be- 
cause, though it taste bitter, it is intended for health 
and medicine. 

If therefore thou fallest from thy employment in 
public, take sanctuary in an honest retirement, being 
indifferent to thy gain abroad, or thy safety at home. 
If thou art out of favour with thy prince, secure 
the favour of the King of kings, and then there is 
no harm come to thee. And when Zeno Citiensis 
lost all his goods in a storm, he retired to the studies 
of philosophy, to his short cloak and a severe life, 
and. gave thanks to fortune for his prosperous mis- 
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chance. When the north wind blows hard, and it 
rains sadly, none but fools sit down in it and cry; 
wise people defend themselves against it with a 
warm garment, or a good fire and a dry roof. 
When a storm of a sad mischance beats upon our 
spirits, turn it into some advantage by observing 
where it can serve another end, either of religion 
or prudence, of more safety or less envy: it will 
turn into something that is good, if we list to make 
it so; at least it may make us weary of the world’s 
vanity, and take off our confidence from uncertain 
riches, and make our spirits to dwell in those 
regions, where content dwells essentially. If it does 
any good to our souls, it hath made more than suf- 
ficient recompence for all the temporal affliction. 
He that threw a stone at a dog, and hit his cruel step- 
mother, said, that although he intended it otherwise, 
yet the stone was not quite lost: and if we fail in the 
first design, if we bring it home to another equally 
to content us, or more to profit us, then we have 
put our conditions past the power of chance; and 
this was called, in the old Greek comedy, “a being 
revenged on fortune by becoming philosophers,” 
and turning the chance into reason or religion: for 
50 a wise man shall overrule his stars, and have a 
greater influence upon his own content than all the 
constellations and planets of the firmament. 

2. Never compare thy condition with those above 
thee: but, to secure thy content, look upon those 
thousands with whom thou wouldst not, for any 
interest, change thy fortune and condition. A 
soldier must not think himself unprosperous, if he 
be not successful as the son of Philip, or cannot 
grasp a fortune as big as the Roman empire. Be 
content, that thou art not lessened as was Pyrrhus; 
or if thou beest, that thou art not routed like Crassus: 
and when that comes to thee, it is a great prosperity 
that thou art not caged and made a spectacle, like 
Bajazet, or thy eyes were not pulled out, like Zede- 
kiah’s, or that thou wert not flayed alive, like Valen- 
tinian. If thou admirest the greatness of Xerxes, 
look also on those that digged the mountain Atho, 
or whose ears and noses were cut off, because the 
Hellespont carried away the bridge. Itis a fine thing 
(thou thinkest) to be carried on men’s shoulders: 
but give God thanks, that thou art not forced to 
carry a rich fool upon thy shoulders, as those poor 
men do whom thou beholdest. There are but a few 
kings in mankind; but many, thousands who are 
very miserable, if compared to thee. However, it 
is a huge folly rather to grieve for the good of 
others, than to rejoice for that good which God hath 
given us of our own. 

And yet there is no wise or good man that would 
change persons or conditions entirely with any man 
in the world. It may be, he would have one man’s 
wealth added to himself, or the power of a second, 
or the learning of a third; but still he would re- 
ceive these into his own person, because he loves 
that best, and therefore esteems it best, and there- 
fore over-values all that which he is, before all that 
which any other man in the world can be. Would 
any man be Dives to have his wealth, or Judas for 
his office, or Saul for his kingdom, or Absalom for 
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his beauty, or Achitophel for his policy? It is 
likely he would wish all these, and yet he would be 
the same person still. For every man hath desires 
of his own, and objects just fitted to them, without 
which he cannot be, unless he were not himself. 
And let every man, that loves himself so well as to 
love himself before all the world, consider if he have 
not something for which on the whole he values him- 
self far more than he can value any man else. 
There is therefore no reason to take the finest 
feathers from all the winged nation to deck that bird, 
that thinks already she is more valuable than any of 
the inhabitants of the air. Either change all or 
none. Cease to love yourself best, or be content 
with that portion of being and blessing for which 
you love yourself so well. 

3. It conduces much to our content, if we pass 
by those things which happen to our trouble, and 
consider that which is pleasing and prosperous, 
that, by the representation of the better, the worse 
may be blotted out: and, at the worst, you have 
enough to keep you alive, and to keep up and to 
improve your hopes of heaven. If I be overthrown 
in my suit at law, yet my house is left me still and 
my land; or 1 have a virtuous wife, or hopeful 
children, or kind friends, or good hopes. If I have 
lost one child, it may be I have two or three still 
left me. Or else reckon the blessings, which 
already you have received, and therefore be pleased 
in the change and variety of affairs, to receive evil 
from the hand of God as well as good. Antipater 
of Tarsus used this art to support his sorrows on 
his death-bed, and reckoned the good things of his 
past life, not forgetting to recount it as a blessing, 
an argument that God took care of him, that he had 
a prosperous journey from Cilicia to Athens. Or 
else please thyself with hopes of the future :? for we 
were born with this sadness upon us; and it was a 
change, that brought us into it, and a change may 
bring us out again. Harvest will come, and then 
every farmer is rich, at least for a month or two.4 
It may be thou art entered into the cloud, which will 
bring a gentle shower to refresh thy sorrows. 

Now suppose thyself in as great asadness as ever 
did load thy spirit, wouldst thou not bear it cheer- 
fully and nobly, if thou wert sure that within a 
certain space some strange excellent fortune would 
relieve thee, and enrich thee, and recompense thee, 
so as to overflow all thy hopes, and thy desires, and 
capacities ? Now then, when a sadness lies heavy 
upon thee, remember that thou art a christian de- 
signed to the inheritance of Jesus: and what dost 
thou think concerning thy great fortune, thy lot and 
portion of eternity? Dost thou think thou shalt be 
saved or damned ? Indeed if thou thinkest thou shalt 
perish, I cannot blame thee to be sad, till thy heart- 
strings crack: but then why art thou troubled at 
the loss of thy money? What should a damned 
man do with money, which in so great a sadness 
it is impossible for him to enjoy? Did ever any man 
upon the rack afflict himself because he had re- 
ceived a cross answer from his mistress ? or call for 
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the particulars of a purchase upon the gallows ? 
If thou dost really believe thou shalt be damned, I 
do not say, it will cure the sadness of thy poverty, 
but it will swallowit up. But if thou believest thou 
shalt be saved, consider, how great is that joy, how 
infinite is that change, how unspeakable is the 
glory, how excellent is the recompence, for all the 
sufferings in the world, if they were all laden upon 
the spirit ? So that let thy condition be what it will, 
if thou considerest thy own present condition, and 
comparest it to thy future possibility, thou canst 
not feel the present smart of a cross fortune to any 
great degree, either because thou hast a far bigger 
sorrow, or a far bigger joy. Here thou art but a 
stranger travelling to thy country, where the glories 
of a kingdom are prepared for thee; it is therefore 
a huge folly to be much afflicted because thou hast 
a less convenient inn to lodge in by the way. 

But these arts of looking forwards and backwards, 
are more than enough to support the spirit of a 
christian: there is no man, but hath blessings 
enough in present possession to outweigh the evils 
of a great affliction. Tell the joints of thy body, 
and do not accuse the universal Providence for a 
lame leg, or the want of a finger, when all the rest 
is perfect, and you have a noble soul, a particle of 
divinity, the image of God himself: and, by the 
want of a finger, you may the better know how to 
estimate the remaining parts, and to account for 
every degree of the surviving blessings. Aristippus, 
in agreat suit at law, lost a farm, and to a gentleman, 
who in civility pitied, and deplored his loss, he 
answered, “1 have two farms left still, and that is 
more than I have lost, and more than you have by 
one.” If you miss an office, for which you stood 
candidate, then, besides that you are quit of the 
cares and the envy of it, you still have all those ex- 
cellencies, which rendered you capable to receive it, 
and they are better than the best office in the com- 
monwealth. If your estate be lessened, you need 
the less to care who governs the province, whether 
he be rude or gentle. I am crossed in my journey, 
and yet I escaped robbers; and I consider, that if I 
had been set upon by villains, I would have redeemed 
that evil by this, which I now suffer, and have 
counted it a deliverance; or if I did fall into the 
hands of thieves, yet they did not steal my land. 
Or I am fallen into the hands of publicans and se- 
questrators, and they have taken all from me; what 
now? let me look about me. They have left me 
the sun and moon, fire and water, a loving wife, and 
many friends to pity me, and some to relieve me, 
and I can still discourse; and, unless I list, they 
have not taken away my merry countenance, and 
my cheerful spirit, and a good conscience: they 
still have left me the providence of God, and all the 
promises of the gospel, and my religion, and my 
hopes of heaven, and my charity to them too; and 
still I sleep and digest, I eat and drink, I read and 
meditate, I can walk in my neighbour’s pleasant 
fields, and see the varieties of natural beauties, and 
delight in all that in which God delights, that is, in 
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virtue and wisdom, in the whole creation, and in 
God himself. And he that hath so many causes of 
joy, and so great, is very much in love with sorrow 
and peevishness, who loses all these pleasures, and 
chooses to sit down upon his little handful of thorns. 
Such a person is fit to bear Nero company in his 
funeral sorrow for the loss of one of Poppea’s hairs, 
or help tomourn for Lesbia’s sparrow: and because 
he loves it, he deserves to starve in the midst of 
plenty, and to want comfort while he is encircled 
with blessings. 

4. Enjoy the present, whatsoever it be, and be 
not solicitous for the future; for if you take your 
foot from the present standing, and thrust it forward 
towards to-morrow’s event, you are in a restless 
condition : it islike refusing to quench your present 
thirst, by fearing you shall want drink the next 
day.t If it be well to-day, it is madness to make 
the present miserable by fearing it may be ill to- 
morrow; when your belly is full of to-day’s dinner, 
to fear you shall want the next day’s supper; for it 
may be you shall not, and then to what purpose was 
this day’s affliction? But if to-morrow you shall 
want, your sorrow will come time enough, though 
you do not hasten it; let your trouble tarry till its 
own day comes. But if it chance to be ill to-day, 
do not increase it by the care of to-morrow. Enjoy 
the blessings of this day, if God sends them, and 
the evils of it bear patiently and sweetly; for this 
day is only ours; we are dead to yesterday, and we 
are not yet born to the morrow. He, therefore, that 
enjoys the present, if it be good, enjoys as much as 
is possible; and if only that day’s trouble leans 
upon him, it is singular and finite. “ Sufficient to 
the day (said Christ) is the evil thereof:” sufficient, 
but not intolerable. But if we look abroad, and 
bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of many, cer- 
tain and uncertain, what will be, and what will 
never be, our load will be as intolerable as it is un- 
reasonable. To reprove this instrument of discon- 
tent, the ancients feigned, that in hell stood a man 
twisting a rope of hay; and still he twisted on, suf- 
fering an ass to eat up all that was finished; so 
miserable is he, who thrusts his passions forwards, 
towards future events, and suffers all that he may 
enjoy to be lost and devoured by folly and incon- 
sideration, thinking nothing fit to be enjoyed but 
that which is not or cannot be had. Just so, many 
young persons are loath to die, and therefore desire 
to live to old age and when they are come thither, 
are troubled that they are come to that state of life, 
to which before they were come they were hugely 
afraid they should never come. 

Do. Let us prepare our minds against changes, 
always expecting them, that we be not surprised 
when they come; for nothing is so great an enemy 
to tranquillity and a contented spirit, as the amaze- 
ment and confusions of unreadiness and inconsidera- 
tion; and when our fortunes are violently changed, 
our spirits are unchanged, if they always stood in 
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the suburbs and expectation of sorrows. “Ὁ death, 
how bitter art thou to a man that is at rest in his 
possessions!” And to the rich man, who had 
promised to himself ease and fulness for many 
years, it was a sad arrest that his soul was sur- 
prised the first night; but the apostles, who every 
day knocked at the gate of death, and looked upon 
it continually, went to their martyrdom in peace and 
evenness. 

6. Let us often frame to ourselves and represent 
to our considerations, the images of those blessings 
we have, just as we usually understand them when 
we want them. Consider how desirable health is to 
a sick man, or liberty to a prisoner; and if but a fit 
of the toothache seizes us with violence. all those 
troubles, which in our health afflicted us, disband 
instantly, and seem inconsiderable. He that in his 
health is troubled that he is in debt, and spends 
sleepless nights, and refuses meat because of his in- 
felicity, let him fall into a fit of the stone or a high 
fever, he despises the arrest of all his first troubles, 
and is as a man unconcerned. Remember then, 
that God hath given thee a blessing, the want of 
which is infinitely more trouble than thy present 
debt or poverty or loss; and therefore is now more 
to be valued in the possession, and ought to out- 
weigh thy trouble. The very privative blessings, 
the blessings of immunity, safeguard, liberty, and 
integrity, which we commonly enjoy, deserve the 
thanksgiving of a whole life. If God should senda 
cancer upon thy face, or a wolf into thy side, if he 
should spread a crust of leprosy upon thy skin, what 
wouldst thou give to be but as now thou art? 
Wouldst thou not, on that condition, be as poor as 
I am, or as the meanest of thy brethren? Would 
you not choose your present loss and affliction as a 
thing extremely eligible, and a redemption to thee, 
if thou mightest exchange the other for this? Thou 
art quit from a thousand calamities, every one of 
which, if it were upon thee, would make thee in- 
sensible of thy present sorrow: and therefore let 
thy joy (which should be as great for thy freedom 
from them, as is thy sadness when thou feelest any 
of them) do the same cure upon thy discontent. 
For if we be not extremely foolish or vain, thankless 
or senseless, a great joy is more apt to cure sorrow 
and discontent, than a great trouble is. I have 
known an affectionate wife, when she hath been in 
fear of parting with her beloved husband, heartily 
desire of God his life or society upon any conditions 
that were not sinful; and choose to beg with him, 
rather than to feast without him: and the same 
person hath, upon that consideration, borne poverty 
nobly, when God hath heard her prayer in the other 
matter. What wise man in the world is there, 
who does not prefer a small fortune with peace be- 
fore a great one with contention, and war, and 
violence? And then he is no longer wise, if he 
alters his opinion when he hath his wish. 

7. If you will secure a contented spirit you must 
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measure your desires by your fortune and condition, 
not your fortunes by your desires: that is, be 
governed by your needs, not by your fancy; by 
nature, not by evil customs and ambitious principles.* 
He that would shoot an arrow out of a plough, or 
hunt a hare with an elephant, is not unfortunate for 
missing the mark of prey; but he is foolish for 
choosing such unapt instruments; and so is he, that 
runs after his content with appetites not springing 
from natural needs, but from artificial, fantastical, 
and violent necessities. These are not to be satis- 
fied; or if they were, a man hath chosen an evil 
instrument towards his content: nature did not in- 
tend rest to a man by filling of such desires. Is 
that beast better, that hath two or three mountains 
to graze on, than a little bee that feeds on dew or 
manna, and lives upon what falls every morning 
from the storehouses of heaven, clouds and _ provi- 
dence? Can a man quench his thirst better out of 
a river than a full urn, or drink better from the 
fountain which is finely paved with marble, than 
when it swells over the green turf? Pride and 
artificial gluttonies do but adulterate nature, making 
our diet healthless, our appetites impatient and un- 
satisfiable, and the taste mixed, fantastical, and 
meretricious. But that which we miscall poverty, 
is indeed nature: and its proportions are the just 
measures of a man, and the best instruments of con- 
tent. But when we create needs, that God or na- 
ture never made, we have erected to ourselves an 
infinite stock of trouble, that can have no period. 
Sempronius complained of want of clothes, and was 
much troubled for a new suit, being ashamed to ap- 
pear in the theatre with his gown a little thread- 
bare: but when he got it, and gave his old clothes 
to Codrus, the poor man was ravished with joy, and 
went and gave God thanks for his new purchase ; 
and Codrus was made richly fine and cheerfully 
warm by that which Sempronius was ashamed to 
wear; and yet their natural needs were both alike: 
the difference only was, that Sempronius had some 
artificial and fantastical necessities superinduced, 
which Codrus had not; and was harder to be re- 
lieved, and could not have joy at so cheap a rate; 
because be only lived according to nature, the other 
by pride and ill customs, and measures taken by 
other men’s eyes and tongues, and artificial needs. 
He that propounds to his fancy things greater than 
himself or his needs, and is discontent and troubled, 
when he fails of such purchases, ought not to ac- 
cuse Providence, or blame his fortune, but his folly. 
God and nature made no more needs than they mean 
to satisfy ; and he that will make more, must look 
for satisfaction when he can. 

8. In all troubles and sadder accidents, let us 
take sanctuary in religion, and by innocence cast 
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out anchors for our souls to keep them from ship- 
wreck, though they be not kept from storm." For 
what philosophy shall comfort a villain, that is haled 
to the rack for murdering his prince, or that is 
broken upon the wheel for sacrilege? His cup is 
full of pure and unmingled sorrow: his body is rent 
with torment, his name with ignominy, his soul 
with shame and sorrow, which are to last eternally. 
But when a man suffers in a good cause, or is 
afflicted, and yet walks not perversely with his God, 
then “ Anytus and Melitus may kill me, but they 
cannot hurt me:” then St. Paul’s character is en- 
graved in the forehead of our fortune;’ “We are 
troubled on every side, but not distressed; perplex- 
ed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; 
cast down, but not destroyed. And who is he that 
will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is 
good?” W For indeed every thing in the world is 
indifferent, but sin: and all the scorchings of the 
sun are very tolerable in respect of the burnings of 
a fever or a calenture. The greatest evils are from 
within us: and from ourselves also we must look 
for our greatest good; for God is the fountain of 
it, but reaches it to us by our own hands: and when 
all things look sadly round about us, then only we 
shall find, how excellent a fortune it is to have God 
to our friend; and, of all friendships, that only is 
created to support us in our needs. For it is sin 
that turns an ague into a fever, and a fever to the 
plague, fear into despair, anger into rage, and loss 
into madness, and sorrow to amazement and confu- 
sion: but if either we were innocent, or else, 
by the sadness, are made penitent, we are put to 
school, or into the theatre, either to learn how, or 
else actually to combat for a crown; the accident 
may serve an end of mercy, but is not a messenger 
of wrath. 

Let us therefore be governed by external, and 
present, and seeming things; nor let us make the 
same judgment of things that common and weak 
understandings do; nor make other men, and they 
not the wisest, to be judges of our felicity, so that 
we be happy or miserable, as they please to think 
us: but let reason, and experience, and religion, 
and hope relying upon the Divine promises, be the 
measure of our judgment. No wise man did ever 
describe felicity without virtue ;* and no good man 
did ever think virtue could depend upon the variety 
of a good or bad fortune. It is no evil to be poor, 
but to be vicious and impatient. 


Means to obtain Content by way of considerations. 


To these exercises and spiritual instruments, if 
we add the following considerations concerning the 
nature and circumstances of human chance, we may 
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better secure our peace. For as to children, who 
are afraid of vain images, we use to persuade con- 
fidence by making them to handle and look nearer 
such things, that when, in such a familiarity, they 
perceive them innocent, they may overcome their 
fears: so must timorous, fantastical, sad, and dis- 
contented persons, be treated; they must be made 
to consider, and on all sides to look upon, the acci- 
dent, and to take all its dimensions, and consider its 
consequences, and to behold the purpose of God, 
and the common mistakes of men, and their evil 
sentences then usually pass upon them. For then 
we shall perceive, that, like colts or unmanaged 
horses, we start at dead bones and lifeless blocks, 
things that are inactive as they are innocent. But 
if we secure our hopes and our fears, and make 
them moderate and within government, we may the 
sooner overcome the evil of the accident; for 
nothing that we feel is so bad as what we fear. 

1. Consider that the universal providence of God 
hath so ordered it, that the good things of nature 
and fortune are divided, that we may know how to 
bear our own, and relieve each other’s wants and 
imperfections. It is not for a man, but for a God, 
to have all excellencies and all felicities.Y He sup- 
ports my poverty with his wealth; I counsel and 
instruct him with my learning and experience. He 
hath many friends, I many children; he hath no 
heir, I have no inheritance: and any one great 
blessing, together with the common portions of na- 
ture and necessity, is a fair fortune, if it be but 
health or strength, or the swiftness of Ahimaaz. 
For it is an unreasonable discontent to be troubled, 
that I have not so good cocks or dogs or horses as 
my neighbour, being more troubled that I want one 
thing that I need not, than thankful for having re- 
ceived all that I need. Nero had this disease, that 
he was not content with the fortune of the whole 
empire, but put the fiddlers to death for being more 
skilful in the trade than he was: and Dionysius the 
elder was so angry at Philoxenus for singing, and 
with Plato for disputing, better than he did, that he 
sold Plato a slave into Aigina, and condemned the 
other to the quarries. 

This consideration is to be enlarged by adding to 
it, that there are some instances of fortune and a 
fair condition, that cannot stand with some others; 
but if you desire this, you must lose that, and unless 
you be content with one, you lose the comfort of 
both. If you covet learning, you must have leisure 
and a retired life; if to be a politician, you must go 
abroad and get experience, and do all businesses, 
and keep all company, and have no leisure at all. 
If you will be rich, you must be frugal; if you will 
be popular, you must be bountiful; if a philosopher, 
you must despise riches. The Greek, that designed 
to make the most exquisite picture that could be 
imagined, fancied the eye of Chione, and the hair 
of Pegnium, and Tarsia’s lip, Philenium’s chin, and 
the forehead of Delphia, and set all these upon 
Milphidippa’s neck, and thought that he should out- 
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do both art and nature. But when he came to view 
the proportions, he found, that what was excellent 
in Tarsia, did not agree with the other excellency 
of Philenium; and although, singly, they were rare 
pieces, yet in the whole, they made a most ugly 
face. The dispersed excellencies and blessings of 
many men, if given to one, would not make a hand- 
some, but a monstrous fortune, Use therefore that 
faculty which nature hath given thee, and thy edu- 
cation hath made actual, and thy calling hath made 
aduty. But if thou desirest to be a saint, refuse 
not his persecution; if thou wouldst be famous as 
Epaminondas or Fabricius, accept also of their 
poverty; for that added lustre to their persons, and 
envy to their fortune, and their virtue without it 
could not have been so excellent. Let Euphorion 
sleep quietly with his old rich wife; and let Medius 
drink on with Alexander; and remember thou 
canst not have the riches of the first, unless you 
have the old wife too; nor the favour, which the 
second had with his prince, unless you buy at his 
price,? that is, lay thy sobriety down at first, and 
thy health a little after; and then their condition, 
though it look splendidly, yet when you handle it 
on all sides, it will prick your fingers. 

2. Consider, how many excellent personages in 
all ages have suffered as great or greater calamities 
than this, which now tempts thee to impatience. 
Agis was the most noble of the Greeks, and yet his 
wife bore a child by Alcibiades: and Philip was 
prince of Itureea, and yet his wife ran away with his 
brother Herod into Galilee; and certainly, in a great 
fortune, that was a great calamity. But these are 
but single instances. Almost all the ages of the 
world have noted, that their most eminent scholars 
were most eminently poor, some by choice, but 
most by chance, and an inevitable decree of Provi- 
dence; and, in the whole sex of women, God hath 
decreed the sharpest pains of child-birth, to show, 
that there is no state exempt from sorrow, and yet 
that the weakest persons have strength more than 
enough to bear the greatest evil; and the greatest 
queens, and the mothers of saints and apostles, have 
no charter of exemption from this sad sentence. 
But the Lord of men and angels was also the King 
of sufferings; and if thy coarse robe trouble thee, 
remember the swaddling-clothes of Jesus; if thy 
bed be uneasy, yet it is not worse than his manger ; 
and it is no sadness to have a thin table, if thou 
callest to mind, that the King of heaven and earth 
was fed with a little breast-milk; and yet, besides 
this, he suffered all the sorrows which we deserved. 
We therefore have great reason to sit down upon our 
own hearths, and warm ourselves at our own fires, 
and feed upon content at home; for it were a strange 
pride to expect to be more gently treated by the 
Divine Providence, than the best and wisest men, 
than apostles and saints, nay, the Son of the eter- 
nal God, the heir of both the worlds. 

This consideration may be enlarged by surveying 
all the states and families of the world; and he? that 
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at once saw Adgina and Megara, Pyreus and Co- 
rinth, lie gasping in their ruins, and almost buried 
in their own heaps, had reason to blame Cicero for 
mourning impatiently the death of one woman. In 
the most beauteous and splendid fortune, there are 
many cares and proper interruptions and allays; 
in the fortune of a prince there is not the coarse 
robe of beggary; but there are infinite cares; and 
the judge sits upon the tribunal with great ceremony 
and ostentation of fortune,” and yet, at his house or 
in his breast, there is something that causes him to 
sigh deeply. Pittacus was a wise and valiant man, 
but his wife overthrew the table when he had in- 
vited his friends; upon which the good man, to 
excuse her incivility and his own misfortune, said, 
“That every man had one evil, and he was most 
happy that had but that alone.” And if nothing 
else happens, yet sicknesses so often do imbitter 
the fortune and content of a family, that a phy- 
sician, in a few years, and with the practice upon a 
very few families, gets experience enough to ad- 
minister to almost all diseases. And when thy little 
misfortune troubles thee, remember that thou hast 
known the best of kings and the best of men put to 
death publicly by his own subjects. 

3. There are many accidents, which are esteem- 
ed great calamities, and yet we have reason enough 
to bear them well and unconcernedly ; for they nei- 
ther touch our bodies nor our souls: our health and 
our virtue remain entire, our life and our reputa- 
tion. It may be I am slighted, or I have received 
ill language ; but my head aches not for it, neither 
hath it broke my thigh, nor taken away my virtue, 
unless I lose my charity or my patience. Inquire, 
therefore, what you are the worse, either in your 
soul or in your body, for what hath happened: for 
upon this very stock many evils will disappear, 
since the body and the soul make up the whole 
man.© And when the daughter of Stilpo proved a 
wanton, he said it was none of his sin, and there- 
fore there was no reason it should be his misery. 
And if an enemy hath taken all that from a 
prince whereby he was a king, he may refresh 
himself by considering all that is left him whereby 
he is a man. 

4. Consider, that sad accidents and a state of 
affliction is a school of virtue: it reduces our spirits 
to soberness, and our counsels to moderation: it 
corrects levity, and interrupts the confidence of sin- 
ning. “It is good for me (said David) that I have 
been afflicted, for thereby I have learned thy law.’’4 
And “1 know (O Lord) that thou of very faithful- 
ness hast caused me to be troubled.” For God, 
who, in mercy and wisdom, governs the world, 
would never have suffered so many sadnesses, and 
have sent them especially to the most virtuous and 
the wisest men, but that he intends they should be 
the seminary of comfort, the nursery of virtue, the 
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exercise of wisdom, the trial of patience, the ven- 
turing for a crown, and the gate of glory. 

5. Consider, that afflictions are oftentimes the 
occasions of great temporal advantages; and we 
must not look upon them, as they sit down heavily 
upon us, but as they serve some of God’s ends, and 
the purposes of universal Providence. And when 
a prince fights justly, and yet unprosperously, if he 
could see all those reasons for which God hath so 
ordered it, he would think it the most reasonable 
thing in the world, and that it would be very ill to 
have it otherwise. If aman could have opened 
one of the pages of the Divine counsel, and could 
have seen the event of Joseph’s being sold to the 
merchants of Amalek, he might, with much reason, 
have dried up the young man’s tears: and when 
God’s purposes are opened in the events of things, 
as it was in the case of Joseph, when he sustained 
his father’s family and became lord of Egypt, then 
we see, what ill judgment we made of things, and 
that we were passionate as children, and transport- 
ed with sense and mistaken interest. The case of 
Themistocles was almost like that of Joseph; for 
being banished into Egypt, he also grew in favour 
with the king, and told his wife, “ he had been un- 
done, unless he had been undone.” For God esteems 
it one of his glories, that he brings good out of evil; 
and therefore it were but reason we should trust God 
to govern his own world as he pleases; and that we 
should patiently wait till the change cometh, or the 
reason be discovered. 

And this consideration is also of great use to 
them, who envy at the prosperity of the wicked, 
and the success of persecutors, and the baits of 
fishes, and the bread of dogs. God fails not to 
sow blessings in the long furrows, which the 
ploughers plough upon the back of the church: 
and this success, which troubles us, will be a great 
glory to God, and a great benefit to his saints and 
servants, and a great ruin to the persecutors, who 
shall have but the fortune of Theramenes, one of 
the thirty tyrants of Athens, who escaped, when 
his house fell upon him, and was shortly after put 
to death with torments by his colleagues in the 
tyranny. 

To which also may be added, that the great evils, 
which happen to the best and wisest men, are one 
of the great arguments upon the strength of which 
we can expect felicity to our souls and the joys of 
another world. And certainly they are then very toler- 
able and eligible, when, with so great advantages, they 
minister to the faith and hope of a christian. But 
if we consider what unspeakable tortures are pro- 
vided for the wicked to all eternity, we should not 
be troubled to see them prosperous here, but rather 
wonder, that their portion in this life is not bigger, 
and that ever they should be sick, or crossed, or 
affronted, or troubled with the contradiction and 
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disease of their own vices, since, if they were for- 
tunate beyond their own ambition, it could not 
make them recompence for one hour’s torment in 
hell, which yet they shall have for their eternal 
portion. 

After all these considerations deriving from sense 
and experience, grace and reason, there are two 
remedies still remaining, and they are, necessity 
and time. 

6. For it is but reasonable to bear that accident 
patiently which God sends, since impatience does 
but entangle us, like the fluttering of a bird in a net, 
but cannot at all ease our trouble, or prevent the ac- 
cident: it must be run through, and therefore it 
were better we compose ourselves to a patient, than 
to a troubled and miserable suffering. 

7. But however, if you will not otherwise be 
cured, time at last will do it alone; and then con- 
sider, do you mean to mourn always, or but for a 
time ? If always, you are miserable and foolish. 
If for a time, then why will you not apply those 
reasons to your grief at first, with which you will 
cure it at last? or if you will not cure it with 
reason, see how little of a man there is in you, that 
you suffer time to do more with you than reason or 
religion! You suffer yourself to be cured, just asa 
beast or a tree is; let it alone, and the thing will 
heal itself; but this is neither honourable to thy 
person, nor of reputation to thy religion. However, 
be content to bear thy calamity, because thou art 
sure, in a little time, it will sit down gentle and 
easy ; for to a mortal man no evil is immortal. 
And here let the worst thing happen that can, it will 
end in death, and we commonly think that to be 
near enough. 

8. Lastly, of those things which are reckoned 
amongst evils, some are better than their contraries ; 
and to a good man, the very worst is tolerable. 


Poverty or a low fortune. 


1. Poverty is better than riches, and a mean 
fortune to be chosen before a great and splendid 
one. It is indeed despised, and makes men con- 
temptible: it exposes a man to the insolence of evil 
persons, and leaves a man defenceless: it is always 
suspected: its stories are accounted lies, and all its 
counsels follies: it puts a man from all employ- 
ment: it makes a man’s discourses tedious, and 
his society troublesome. This is the worst of it: 
and yet all this, and far worse than this, the apostles 
suffered for being christians: and christianity itself 
may be esteemed an affliction as well as poverty, if 
this be all that can be said against it; for the 
apostles and the most eminent christians were really 
poor, and were used contemptuously: and yet, that 
poverty is despised may be an argument to com- 
mend it, if it be despised by none but persons vici- 
ous and ignorant.! However, certain it is, that a 
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great fortune is a great vanity, and riches is nothing 
but danger, trouble, and temptation; like a garment 
that is too long, and bears a train; not so useful to 
one, but it is troublesome to two, to him that bears 
the one part upon his shoulders, and to him that 
bears the other part in his hand. But poverty is the 
sister of a good mind, the parent of sober counsels, 
and the nurse of all virtue. 

For what is it that you admire in the fortune of 
agreat king? Isit, that he always goes in a great 
company ? You may thrust yourself into the same 
crowd, or go often to church, and then you have as 
great a company as he hath; and that may, upon as 
good grounds, please you as him, that is, justly 
neither: for so impertinent and useless pomp, and 
the other circumstances of his distance, are not 
made for him, but for his subjects, that they may 
learn to separate him from common usages, and be 
taught to be governed. But if you look upon them 
as fine things in themselves, you may quickly alter 
your opinion, when you shall consider, that they 
cannot cure the toothache, nor make one wise, or fill 
the belly, or give one night’s sleep, (though they 
help to break many,) not satisfying any appetite of 
nature, or reason, or religion; but they are states of 
greatness, which only make it possible for a man to 
And it was long ago 
observed by the Greek tragedians, and from them 
by Arrianus," saying, “ That all our tragedies are 
of kings and princes, and rich or ambitious person- 
ages; but you never see a poor man have a part, 
unless it be as a chorus, or to fill up the scenes, to 
dance or to be derided; but the kings and the great 
generals. First, (says he,) they begin with joy, 
στέψατε δώματα, crown the houses; but about the 
third or fourth act they cry out, Ὁ Citheron! why 
didst thou spare my life to reserve me for this more 
sad calamity ?”? And this is really true in the great 
accidents of the world: for a great estate hath 
great crosses, and a mean fortune hath but small 
ones. It may be, the poor man loses a cow; for if 
his child dies, he is quit of his biggest care; but 
such an accident in a rich and splendid family doubles 
upon the spirits of the parents. Or, it may be, the 
poor man is troubled to pay his rent, and that is his 
biggest trouble: but it is a bigger care to secure a 
great fortune in a troubled estate, or with equal 
greatness, or with the circumstances of honour, and 
the niceness of reputation to defend a law-suit ; and 
that, which will secure a common man’s whole 
estate, is not enough to defend a great man’s 
honour. 

And therefore it was not without mystery observ- 
ed among the ancients, that they, who made gods of 
gold and silver, of hope and fear, peace and fortune, 
garlic and onions, beasts and serpents, and a quartan 
ague, yet never deified money :' meaning, that how- 
ever wealth was admired by common or abused 
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understandings: yet from riches, that is, from that 
proportion of good things which is beyond the ne- 
cessities of nature, no moment could be added to a 
man’s real content or happiness. Corn from Sar- 
dinia, herds of Calabrian cattle, meadows through 
which pleasant Liris glides, silks from Tyrus, and 
golden chalices to drown my health in, are nothing 
but instruments of vanity or sin, and suppose a dis- 
ease in the soul of him, that longs for them, or ad- 
mires them. And this I have otherwhere represent- 
ed more largely; to which I here add, that riches 
have very great dangers to their souls, not only who 
covet them, but to all that have them.* For if a 
great personage undertakes an action passionately 
and upon great interest, let him manage it indiscreet- 
ly, let the whole design be unjust, let it be acted with 
all the malice and impotency in the world, he shall 
have enough to flatter him, but not enough to re- 
prove him. He had need be a bold man, that shall 
tell his patron, he is going to hell; and that prince 
had need be a good man, that shall suffer such a 
monitor ; and though it be a strange kind of civility, 
and an evil dutifulness in friends and relatives, to 
suffer him to perish without reproof or medicine, 
rather than to seem unmannerly to a great sinner ; 
yet it is none of their least infelicities, that their 
wealth and greatness shall put them into sin, and yet 
put them past reproof. J need not instance in the 
habitual intemperance of rich tables, nor the evil 
accidents and effects of fulness, pride and lust, wan- 
tonness and softness of disposition, huge talking and 
an imperious spirit, despite of religion, and contempt 
of poor persons; at the best, ‘it is a great tempta- 
tion for a man to have in his power whatsoever he 
can have in his sensual desires:”! and therefore 
riches is a blessing, like to a present made of a 
whole vintage to a man in a hectic fever; he will 
be much tempted to drink of it; and if he does, he 
is inflamed, and may chance to die with the kind- 
ness. 

Now besides what hath been already noted in the 
state of poverty, there is nothing to be accounted 
for but the fear of wanting necessaries; of which 
if a man could be secured, that he might live free 
from care, all the other parts of it might be reckon- 
ed amongst the advantages of wise and sober per- 
sons, rather than objections against that state of 
fortune. 

But concerning this I consider, that there must 
needs be great security to all christians, since Christ 
not only made express promises, that we should 
have sufficient for this life, but also took great pains 
and used many arguments to create confidence in 
us: and such they were, which by their own strength 
were sufficient, though you abate the authority of 
the speaker. The Son of God told us, his Father 
takes care of us: he that knew all his Father’s 
counsels and his whole kindness towards mankind, 
told us so. How great is that truth, how certain, 
how necessary, which Christ himself proved by 
arguments! The excellent words and most com- 
fortable sentences, which are our bills of exchange, 
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upon the credit of which we lay our cares down, 
and receive provisions for our need, are these: 
“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, 
and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of 
the air; for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns, yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they ? Which 
of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit to his 
stature ? And why take ye thought for raiment ὃ 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow: 
they toil not, neither do they spm; and yet 1 say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Therefore if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Therefore 
take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or 
what shall we drink ? or wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ὃ (for after all these things do the gentiles 
seek ;) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things. But seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you. Take there- 
fore no thought for the morrow; for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself: sufficient 
to the day is the evil thereof’™ The same dis- 
course is repeated by St. Luke" and accordingly 
our duty is urged, and our confidence abetted, by 
the disciples of our Lord, in divers places of Holy 
Scripture. So St. Paul: “ Be careful for nothing, 
but in every thing by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God.’’° And again, “ Charge them that are 
rich in this world, that they be not high-minded, 
nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, 
who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.”P And 
yet again, “ Let your conversation be without covet- 
ousness, and be content with such things as ye have; 
for he hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee: so that we may boldly say, The Lord is my 
helper.”4 And all this is by St. Peter summed up 
in our duty, thus: “ Cast all your care upon him, 
for he careth for you.””’ Which words he seems to 
have borrowed out of the fifty-fifth Psalm, ver. 22. 
where David saith the same thing almost in the 
same words. ΤῸ which I only add the observation 
made by him, and the argument of experience ; “1 
have been young, and now am old, and yet saw 1 
never the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread.” And now after all this, a fearless 
confidence in God, and concerning a provision of 
necessaries, is so reasonable, that it is become a 
duty; and he is scarce a christian, whose faith is 
so little as to be jealous of God, and suspicious con- 
cerning meat and clothes: that man hath nothing 
in him of the nobleness or confidence of charity. 

Does not God provide for all the birds, and 
beasts, and fishes? Do not the sparrows fly from 
their bush, and every morning find meat, where 
they laid it not? Do not the young ravens call to 
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God, and he feeds them? And were it reasonable, 
that the sons of the family should fear the father 
would give meat to the chickens and the servants, 
his sheep and his dogs, but give none to them ? 
He were a very ill father that should do so; or he 
were a very foolish son, that should think so of a 
good father. But, besides the reasonableness of 
this faith and this hope, we have infinite experience 
of it. How innocent, how careless, how secure, is 
infancy ! and yet how certainly provided for! We 
have lived at God’s charges all the days of our life, 
and have (as the Italian proverb says) set down to 
meat at the sound of a bell; and hitherto he hath 
not failed us: we have no reason to suspect him 
for the future: we do not use to serve men so; and 
less time of trial creates great confidences in us 
towards them, who for twenty years together never 
broke their word with us; and God hath so ordered 
it, that a man shall have had the experience of many 
years’ provision, before he shall understand how to 
doubt; that he may be provided for an answer 
against the temptation shall come, and the mercies 
felt in his childhood may make him fearless when 
he isa man. Add to this, that God hath given us 
his Holy Spirit: he hath promised heaven to us: 
he hath given us his Son; and we are taught from 
Scripture to make this inference from hence, “ How 
should not he with him give us all things else ?” 


The Charge of many Children. 


We have a title to be provided for as we are 
God’s creatures, another title as we are his children, 
another because God hath promised ; and every of 
our children hath the same title: and therefore it 
is a huge folly and infidelity to be troubled and full 
of care because we have many children. Every 
child we have to feed, is a new revenue, a new title 
to God’s care and providence ; so that many children 
are a great wealth: and if it be said, they are 
chargeable, it is no more than all wealth and great 
revenues are. For what difference is it? Titius 
keeps ten ploughs, Cornelia hath ten children: he 
hath land enough to employ and to feed all his 
hinds: she, blessings and promises, and the pro- 
visions and the truth of God, to maintain all her 
children. His hinds and horses eat up all his corn, 
and her children are sufficiently maintained with 
her little. They bring in and eat up; and she 
indeed eats up, but they also bring infrom the store- 
houses of heaven, and the granaries of God: and 
my children are not so much mine as they are 
God’s : he feeds them in the womb by ways secret 
and insensible; and would not work a perpetual 
miracle to bring them forth, and then to starve them. 


Violent Necessities. 


But some men are highly tempted, and are 
brought to a strait; that, without a miracle, they 
cannot be relieved: what shall they do? It may be 
their pride or vanity hath brought the necessity 
upon them, and it is not a need of God’s making ; 
and if it be not, they must cure it themselves, by 
lessening their desires, and moderating their appe- 
tites: and yet, if it be innocent, though unnecessary, 
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God does usually relieve such necessities; and he 
does not only upon our prayers grant us more than 
he promised of temporal things, but also he gives 
many times more than we ask. This is no object 
for our faith, but ground enough for a temporal and 
prudent hope; and, if we fail in the particular, God 
will turn it to a bigger mercy, if we submit to his 
dispensation, and adore him in the denial. But if 
it be a matter of necessity, let not any man, by way 
of impatience, cry out, that God will not work a 
miracle; for God, by miracle, did give meat and 
drink to his people in the wilderness, of which he 
made no particular promise in any covenant: and if 
all natural means fail. it is certain, that God will 
rather work a miracle than break his word: he can 
do that; he cannot do this. Only we must remem- 
ber, that our portion of temporal things is but food 
and raiment. God hath not promised us coaches 
and horses, rich houses and jewels, Tyrian silks 
and Persian carpets; neither hath he promised to 
minister to our needs in such circumstances as we 
shall appoint, but such as himself shall choose. 
God will enable either thee to pay thy debt, (if 
thou beggest it of him,) or else he will pay it for 
thee ; that is, take thy desire as a discharge of thy 
duty, and pay it to thy creditor in blessings, or in 
some secret of his providence. It may be he hath 
laid up the corn, that shall feed thee, in the granary 
of thy brother; or will clothe thee with his wool. 
He enabled St. Peter to pay his gabel by the ministry 
of a fish; and Elias to be waited on by a crow, 
who was both his minister and his steward for pro- 
visions: and his holy Son rode in triumph upon 
an ass, that grazed in another man’s pastures. And 
if God gives to him the dominion, and reserves the 
use to thee, thou hast the better half of the two: 
but the charitable man serves God and serves thy 
need; and both join to provide for thee, and God 
blesses both. But if he takes away the flesh-pots 
from thee, he can also alter the appetite, and he 
hath given thee power and commandment to restrain 
it: and if he lessens the revenue, he will also shrink 
the necessity ; or if he gives but a very little, he 
will make it goa great way; or if he sends thee 
but a coarse diet, he will bless it and make it health- 
ful, and can cure all the anguish of thy poverty by 
giving thee patience, and the grace of contentedness. 
For the grace of God secures you of provisions, and 
yet the grace of God feeds and supports the spirit 
in the want of provisions: and if a thin table be 
apt to enfeeble the spirits of one used to feed better, 
yet the cheerfulness of a spirit that is blessed will 
make a thin table become a delicacy, if the man 
was as well taught as he was fed, and learned his 
duty when he received the blessing. Poverty, 
therefore, is in some senses eligible, and to be pre- 
ferred before riches; but, in all senses, it is very 
tolerable. 


Death of Children, or nearest Relatives and Friends. 


There are some persons, who have been noted 
for excellent in their lives and passions, rarely inno- 
cent, and yet hugely penitent for indiscretions and 
harmless infirmities; such as was Paulina, one of 
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the ghostly children of St. Jeromé; and yet when 
any of her children died, she was arrested with a 
sorrow so great, as brought her to the margent 
of her grave. And the more tender our spirits are 
made by religion, the more easy we are to let in 
grief, if the cause be innocent, and be but in any 
sense twisted with piety and due affections. To 
cure which, we may consider, that all the world 
must die, and therefore to be impatient at the death 
of a person, concerning whom it was certain and 
known that he must die, is to mourn because thy 
friend or child was not born an angel; and, when 
thou hast awhile made thyself miserable by an 
importunate and useless grief, it may be thou shalt 
die thyself, and leave others to their choice, whether 
they will mourn for thee or no; but, by that time, 
it will appear, how impertinent that grief was, 
which served no end of life, and ended in thy own 
funeral. But what great matter is it, if sparks fly 
upward, or a stone falls into a pit; if that which 
was combustible, be burned, or that which was 
liquid, be melted, or that which is mortal, to die? 
It is no more than a man does every day; for every 
night death hath gotten possession of that day, and 
we shall never live that day over again; and when the 
last day is come, there are no more days left for us 
to die. And what is sleeping and waking, but 
living and dying? what is spring and autumn, 
youth and old age, morning and evening, but real 
images of life and death, and really the same to 
many considerable effects and changes ? 


Untimely Death. 


But it is not mere dying, that is pretended by 
some as the cause of their impatient mourning; but 
that the child died young, before he knew good and 
evil, his right hand from his left, and so Jost all his 
portion of this world, and they know not of what 
excellency his portion in the next shall be. If he 
died young, he lost but little; for he understood but 
little, and had not capacities of great pleasures or 
great cares; but yet he died innocent, and before the 
sweetness of his soul was deflowered and ravished 
from him by the flames and follies of a froward age ; 
he went out from the dining-room, before he had 
fallen into error by the intemperance of his meat, or 
the deluge of drink: and he hath obtained this 
favour of God, that his soul hath suffered a less 
imprisonment, and her load was sooner taken off, 
that he might, with lesser delays, go and converse 
with immortal spirits; and the babe is taken into 
paradise before he knows good and evil. (For that 
knowledge threw our great father out, and this 
ignorance returns the child thither.) But (as con- 
cerning thy own particular) remove thy thoughts 
back to those days in which thy child was not born, 
and you are now but as then you was, and there is 
no difference, but that you had a son born; and if 
you reckon that for evil, you are unthankul for the 
blessing ; if it be good, it is better that you had the 
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blessing for awhile, than not at all; and yet, if he 
had never been born, this sorrow had not been at 
all’ But be no more displeased at God for giving 
you a blessing for awhile, than you would have been 
if he had not given it all; and reckon that inter- 
vening blessing for a gain, but account it not an 
evil; and ifit be a good, turn it not into sorrow and 
sadness. But if we have great reason to complain 
of the calamities and evils of our life, then we have 
the less reason to grieve, that those whom we loved 
have so small a portion of evil assigned to them. 
And it is no small advantage, that our children dying 
young receive; for their condition cf a blessed im- 
mortality is rendered to them secure by being 
snatched from the dangers of an evil choice, and 
carried to their little cells of felicity, where they can 
weep no more. And this the wisest of the geniiles 
understood well, when they forbade any offerings or 
libations to be made for dead infants, as was usual 
for their other dead; as believing they were entered 
into a secure possession, to which they went with 
no other condition, but that they passed into it 
through the way of mortality, and, for a few months, 
wore an uneasy garment. And let weeping parents 
say, if they do not think that the evils their little 
babes have suffered are sufficient. Ifthey be, why 


are they troubled, that they were taken from those ° 
many and greater, which, in succeeding years, are . 
great enough to try all the reason and religion . 
which art, and nature, and the grace of God have © 


produced in us, to enable us for such sad conten- © 


tions? And, possibly, we may donbt concerning 
men and women, but we cannot suspect, that to in- 
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them much more good than it takes from them in ~ 


this life. 
Death unseasonable. 


But others can well bear the death of infants; 
but when they have spent some years of childhood 
or youth, and are entered into arts and society, when 
they are hopeful and provided for, when the parents 
are to reap the comfort of all their fears and cares, 
then it breaks the spirit to lose them. This is true 
in many; but this is not love to the dead, but to 
themselves; for they miss what they had flattered 


themselves into by hope and opinion: and if it were 


kindness to the dead, they may consider, that, since 
we hope he is gone to God and to rest, it is an ill 
expression of our love to them, that we weep for 
their good fortune. For that life is not best which 
is longest; and when they are descended into the 
grave, it shall not be inquired how long they have 
lived, but how well: 
their days is an evil wholly depending upon opinion.*® 
For if men did naturally live but twenty years, then 
we should be satisfied, if they died about sixteen or 
eighteen; and yet eighteen years now are as long 
as eighteen years would be then: and if a man were 
but af a day’s life, it is well if he lasts till evensong, 
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and then says his compline an hour before the time : 
and we are pleased, and call not that death imma- 
ture, if he lives till seventy ; and yet this age is as 
short of the old periods before and since the flood, 
as this youth’s age (for whom you mourn) is of the 
present fulness. Suppose therefore a decree passed 
upon this person, (as there have been many upon 
all mankind,) and God hath set him a shorter period; 
and then we may as well bear the immature death 
of the young man as the death of the oldest men: 
for they also are immature and unseasonable in re- 
spect of the old periods of many generations. And 
why are we troubled, that he had arts and sciences 
before he died? or are we troubled, that he does 
not live to make use of them? The first is cause 
of joy, for they are excellent in order to certain 
ends; and the second cannot be cause of sorrow, 
because he hath no need to use them, as the case 
now stands, being provided for with the provisions 
of an angel, and the manner of eternity. However, 
the sons and the parents, friends and relatives, are 
in the world, like hours and minutes toa day. The 
hour comes, and must pass; and some stay by 
minutes, and they also pass, and shall never return 
again. But let it be considered, that from the time 
in which a man is conceived, from that time for- 
ward to eternity he shall never cease to be: and let 
him die young or old, still he hath an immortal 
soul, and hath laid down his body only for a time, 
as that which was the instrument of his trouble and 
sorrow, and the scene of sicknesses and disease. 
But he is in a more noble manner of being after 
death than he can be here: and the child may, with 
more reason, be allowed to cry for leaving his mo- 
ther’s womb for this world, than a man can for 
changing this world for another. 


Sudden Death or violent. 


Others are yet troubled at the manner of their 
child’s or friend’s death. He was drowned, or lost 
his head, or died of the plague; and this is a new 
spring of sorrow. But no man can givea sensible 
account how it shall be worse for a child to die with 
drowning in half an hour, than to endure a fever of 
one-and-twenty days. And if my friend lost his 
head, so he did not lose his constancy and his reli- 
gion, he died with huge advantage. 


Being Childless. 


But, by this means, I am left without an heir. 
Well, suppose that : thou hast no heir, and I have 
no inheritance ; and there are many kings and em- 
perors that have died childless, many royal lines 
are extinguished: and Augustus Cesar was forced 
to adopt his wife’s son to inherit all the Roman 
greatness. And there are many wise persons that 
never married: and we read no where that any of 
the children of the apostles did survive their fathers: 
and all that inherit any thing of Christ’s kingdom, 
come to it by adoption, not by natural inheritance : 
and to die without a natural heir is no intolerable 
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evil, since it was sanctified in the person of Jesus, 
who died a virgin. 


Evil or unfortunate Children. 


And by this means, we are freed from the greater 
sorrows of having a fool, a swine, or a goat, to rule 
after us in our families: and yet even this condition 
admits of comfort.t. For all the wild Americans 
are supposed to be the sons of Dodonaim; and the 
sons of Jacob are now the most scattered and de- 
spised people in the whole world. The son of 
Solomon was but a silly weak man; and the son of 
Hezekiah was wicked: and all the fools and _ bar- 
barous people, all the thieves and pirates, all the 
slaves and miserable men and women of the world, 
are the sons and daughters of Noah; and we must 
not look to be exempted from that portion of sor- 
row which God gave to Noah, and Adam, to Abra- 
ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob; I pray God send us 
into the lot of Abraham. But if any thing hap- 
pens worse to us, it is enough for us, that we bear it 
evenly.¥ 


Our own Death. 


And how, if you were to die yourself? You 
know you must. Only be ready for it, by the 
preparations of a good life:” and then it is the 
greatest good that ever happened to thee; else 
there is nothing that can comfort you. But if you 
have served God in a holy life, send away the wo- 
men and the weepers; tell them it is as much in- 
temperance to weep too much as to laugh too much: 
and when thou art alone, or with fitting company, 
die as thou shouldst, but do not die impatiently, 
and like a fox catched in atrap. For if you fear 
death, you shall never the more avoid it, but you 
make it miserable. Fannius, that killed himself 
for fear of death, died as certainly as Portia, that 
ate burning coals, or Cato, that cut his own throat. 
To die is necessary and natural, and it may be ho- 
nourable: but to die poorly, and basely, and sin- 
fully, that alone is it that can make a man unfor- 
tunate.” No man can be a slave, but he that fears 
pain, or fears todie. To such a man, nothing but 
chance and peaceable times can secure his duty, 
and he depends upon things without for his felicity ; 
and so is well but during the pleasure of his 
enemy, or a thief, or a tyrant, or it may be of a dog 
or a wild bull. 


Prayers for the several Graces and Parts of 
Christian Sobriety. 


A Prayer against Sensuality. 


O eternal Father, thou that sittest in heaven in- 
vested with essential glories and divine perfections, 
fill my soul with so deep a sense of the excellencies 
of spiritual and heavenly things, that my affections, 
being weaned from the pleasures of the world, and 
the false allurements of sin, I may, with great 
severity, and the prudence of a holy discipline and 
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strict desires, with clear resolutions and a free 
spirit, have my conversation in heaven and heavenly 
employments; that being, in affections as in my 
condition, a pilgrim and a stranger here, 1 may covet 
after and labour for an abiding city, and at last may 
enter into, and for ever dwell in, the celestial Jeru- 
salem, which is the mother of us all, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


For Temperance. 


O Almighty God and gracious Father of men and 
angels, who openest thy hand and fillest all things 
with plenty, and hast provided for thy servant suf- 
ficient to satisfy all my needs; teach me to use thy 
creatures soberly and temperately, that I may not, 
with loads of meat or drink, make the temptations 
of my enemy to prevail upon me, or my spirit unapt 
for the performance of my duty, or my body health- 
less, or my affections sensual and unholy. O my 
God, never suffer that the blessings which thou 
givest me may either minister to sin or sickness, 
but to health and holiness and thanksgiving; that 
in the strength of thy provisions 1 may cheerfully 
and actively and diligently serve thee ; that I may 
worthily feast at thy table here, and be accounted 
worthy, through thy grace, to be admitted to thy 
table hereafter, at the eternal supper of the Lamb, 
to sing an hallelujah to God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


For Chastity; to be said especially by unmarried 
Persons, 


Almighty God, our most holy and eternal Father, 
who art of pure eyes, and canst behold no unclean- 
ness; let thy gracious and holy Spirit descend upon 
thy servant, and reprove the spirit of fornication 
and uncleanness, and cast him out, that my body 
may be a holy temple, and my soul a sanctuary to 
entertain the Prince of purities, the holy and eter- 
nal Spirit of God. O let no impure thoughts pollute 
that soul, which God hath sanctified; no unclean 
words pollute that tongue, which God hath com- 
manded to be an organ of his praises; no unholy 
and unchaste action rend the veil of that temple, 
where the holy Jesus hath been pleased to enter, 
and hath chosen for his habitation: but seal up all 
my senses from all vain objects, and let them be 
entirely possessed with religion, and fortified with 
prudence, watchfulness, and mortification; that I, 
possessing my vessel in holiness, may lay it down 
with a holy hope, and receive it again in a joyful 
resurrection, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A Prayer for the Love of God, to be said by Virgins 
and Widows, professed or resolved 50 10 live: and 
may be used by any one. 


O holy and purest Jesus, who wert pleased to 
espouse every holy soul, and join it to thee with a 
holy union and mysterious instruments of religious 
society and communications; O fill my soul with 
religion, and desires holy as the thoughts of cheru- 
bim, passionate beyond the love of women; that I 
may love thee as much as ever any creature loved 
thee, even with all my soul and all my faculties, and 
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all the degrees of every faculty: let me know no 
loves but those of duty and charity, obedience and 
devotion; that I may for ever run after thee, who 
art the King of virgins, and with whom whole 
kingdoms are in love, and for whose sake queens 
have died, and at whose feet kings, with joy, have 
laid their crowns and sceptres. My soul is thine, 
O dearest Jesu; thou art my Lord, and hast bound 
up my eyes and heart from all stranger affections ; 
give me for my dowry purity and humility, modesty 
and devotion, charity and patience, and at last bring 
me into the bride-chamber to partake of the felicities, 
and to lie in the bosom, of the Bridegroom to eternal 
ages, O holy and sweetest Saviour Jesus. Amen. 


A Prayer to be said by married Persons in behalf oj’ 
themselves and each other. 


O eternal and gracious Father, who hast consecrated 
the holy estate of marriage to become mysterious, 
and to represent the union of Christ and his church, 
let thy Holy Spirit so guide me in the doing the 
duties of this state, that it may not become a sin 
unto me; nor that lberty, which thou hast hallow- 
ed by the holy Jesus, become an occasion of licen- 
tiousness by my own weakness and sensuality: and 
do thou forgive all those irregularities and too sen- 
sual applications, which may have, in any degree, 
discomposed my spirit and the severity of a chris- 
tian. Let me, in all accidents and circumstances, be 
severe In my duty towards thee, affectionate and 
dear to my wife, (or husband,) a guide and good 
example to my family, and in all quietness, sobriety, 
prudence, and peace, a follower of those holy pairs, 
who have served thee with godliness and a good 
testimony. And the blessings of the eternal God, 
blessings of the right hand and of the left, be upon 
the body and soul of thy servant my wife, (or hus- 
band,) and abide upon her (or Azam) till the end of a 
holy and happy life; and grant that both of us may 
live together for ever in the embraces of the holy 
and eternal Jesus, our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


A Prayer for the Grace of Humility. 


O holy and most gracious Master and Saviour 
Jesus, who, by thy example and by thy precept, by 
the practice of a whole life and frequent discourses, 
didst command us to be meek and humble in imita- 
tion of thy incomparable sweetness and great hu- 
mility ; be pleased to give me the grace, as thou 
hast given me the commandment: enable me to do 
whatsoever thou commandest, and command what- 
soever thon pleasest. Ὁ mortify in me all proud 
thoughts and vain opinions of myself: let me return 
to thee the acknowledgment and the fruits of all 
those good things thou hast given me, that by con- 
fessing I am wholly in debt to thee for them, I may 
not boast myself for what I have received, and for 
what I am highly accountable; and for what is my 
own, teach me to be ashamed and humbled, it being 
nothing but sin and misery, weakness and unclean- 
ness. Let me go before my brethren in nothing 
but in striving to do them honour and thee glory, 
never to seek my own praise, never to delight in it 
when it is offered; that, despising myself, I may be 
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accepted by thee in the honours with which thou 
shalt crown thy humble and despised servants, for 
Jesus’s sake, in the kingdom of eternal glory. 
Amen. 


and Modesty by way of Prayer 
and Meditation. 


I. 


Lord, I know that my spirit is light and thorny, 
my body is brutish and exposed to sickness; I am 
constant to folly, and inconstant in holy purposes. 
My labours are vain and fruitless; my fortune full 
of change and trouble, seldom pleasing, never per- 
fect: my wisdom is folly; being ignorant even of 
the parts and passions of my own body; and what 
am I, O Lord, before thee, but a miserable person, 
hugely in debt, not able to pay ? 


II. 


Lord, I am nothing, and I have nothing of my- 
self; I am less than the least of all thy mercies. 


Ill. 


What was I before my birth? First, nothing, 
and then uncleanness. What during my childhood ? 
Weakness and folly. What in my youth? Folly 
still, and passion, lust, and wildness. What in my 
whole life? A great sinner, a deceived and an 
abused person. Lord, pity me; for it is thy good- 
ness that I am kept from confusion and amazement, 
when I consider the misery and shame of my 
person, and the defilements of my nature. 


IV. 
And, Lord, what art thou? 


Acts of Humility 


Lord, what am 1 
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‘“ What is man, that thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man, that thou so regardest him ?” 


V. 


«ον can man be justified with God? Or how 
can he be clean that is born of a woman? Behold, 
even to the moon, and it shineth not; yea, the stars 
are not pure in his sight: how much less man, 
that is a worm, and the son of man, which is a 
worm!” Job xxv. 4, &e. 


A Prayer for a coniented Spirit, and the Grace of 
Moderation and Patience. 


O Almighty God, Father and Lord of all the 
creatures, who hast disposed all things and all 
chances so as may best glorify thy wisdom, and 


| serve the ends of thy justice, and magnify thy 


mercy, by secret and indiscernible ways bringing 
good out of evil; I most humbly beseech thee to 
give me wisdom from above, that I may adore thee, 
and admire thy ways and footsteps, which are in 
the great deep and not to be searched out: teach 
me to submit to thy providence in all things, to be 
content in all changes of person and condition, to be 
temperate in prosperity, and to read my duty in the 
lines of thy mercy; and, in adversity, to be meek, 
patient, and resigned; and to look through the 
cloud, that I may wait for the consolation of the 
Lord, and the day of redemption; in the mean time 
doing my duty with an unwearied diligence, and an 
undisturbed resolution, having no fondness for the 
vanities or possessions of this world; but laying up 
my hopes in heaven and the rewards of holy living, 
and being strengthened with the spirit of the inner 
man, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF CHRISTIAN JUSTICE. 


JUSTICE is, by the christian religion, enjoined in | require it. 


all its parts by these two propositions in Scripture : 
““Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
even so do to them.” This is the measure of com- 
mutative justice, or of that justice which supposes 
exchange of things profitable for things profitable : 
that as I supply your need, you may supply mine; 
as I do a benefit to you, I may receive one by you: 
and because every man may be injured by another, 
therefore his security shall depend upon mine; if 
he will not let me be safe, he shall not be safe him- 
self; (only the manner of his being punished is, upon 
great reason, both by God and all the world, taken 
from particulars, and committed to a public disinte- 
rested person, who will’ do justice, without passion, 
both to him and to me;) if he refuses to do me 
advantage, he shall receive none, when his needs 
“26 2 


| custom, to whom custom; 


And thus God gave necessities to man, 
that all men might need; and several abilities to 
several persons, that each man might help to supply 
the public needs, and by joining to fill up all wants, 
they may be knit together by justice, as the parts 
of the world are by nature: and he hath made all 
obnoxious to injuries, and made every little thing 
strong enough to do us hurt by some instrument or 
other; and hath given us all a sufficient stock of 
self-love and desire of self-preservation, to be as the 
chain to tie together all the parts of society, and to 
restrain us from doing violence, lest we be violently 
dealt withal ourselves. 

The other part of justice is commonly called dis- 
tributive, and is commanded in this rule, “ Render 
to all their dues; tribute, to whom tribute is due; 
fear, to whom fear; 
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honour, to whom honour. Owe no man any thing, 
but to love one another.”* This justice is distin- 
guished from the first: because the obligation de- 
pends not upon contract or express bargain, but 
passes upon us by virtue of some command of God, 
or of our superior, by nature or by grace, by piety 
or religion, by trust or by office, according to that 
commandment, “As every man hath received the 
gift, so let him minister the same, one to another, 
as good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” ¥ 
And as the first considers an equality of persons in 
respect of the contract or particular necessity, this 
supposes a difference of persons, and no particular 
bargains, but such necessary intercourses, as by the 
laws of God or man are introduced. But I shall 
reduce all the particulars of both kinds to these 
four heads: 1. Obedience; 2. Provision; 3. Ne- 
gociation ; 4. Restitution. 


SECTION I. 
Of Obedience to our Supervors. 


Our superiors are set over us in affairs of the 
world, or the affairs of the soul, and things pertain- 
ing to religion, and are called accordingly ecclesi- 
astical or civil. Towards whom our duty is thus 
generally described in the New Testament. For 
temporal or civil governors the commands are 
these: ‘ Render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s ;”’ and, “ Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers: for there is no power but of God: 
the powers that be, are ordained of God: whosv- 
ever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God; and they that resist, shall receive 
to themselves damnation:”* and, “ Put them in 
mind to be subject to principalities and powers, and 
to obey magistrates:”? and, “Submit yourselves 
to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake ; 
whether it be to the king, as supreme; or unto 
governors, as unto them that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evil-doers, and the praise of them 
that do well.” » 

For spiritual or ecclesiastical governors, thus we 
are commanded: ‘Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves; for they watch 
for your souls, as they that must give an account :”’ ¢ 
and, ‘Hold such in reputation:’¢ and, “ To this 
end did I write, that I might know the proof of 
you, whether ye be obedient in all things,’”’® said 
St. Paul to the church of Corinth. Our duty is re- 
ducible to practice by the following rules. 


Acts and duties of Obedience te all our Superiors. 


1. We must obey all human laws appointed and 
constituted by lawful authority, that is, of the su- 
preme power, according to the constitution of the 
place in which we live; all laws, I mean, which 
are not against the law of God. 
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2. In obedience to human laws, we must ob- 
serve the letter of the law where we can, without 
doing violence to the reason of the law, and the 
intention of the lawgiver: but, where they cross 
each other, the charity of the law is to be preferred 
before its discipline ; and the reason of it, before 
the letter. 

3. If the general reason of the law ceases in our 
particular, and a contrary reason rises upon us, we 
are to procure dispensation, or leave to omit the 
observation of it in such circumstances, if there be 
any persons or office appointed for granting it: but 
if there be none, or if it is not easily to be had, or 
not without an inconvenience greater than the good 
of the observation of the law in our particular, we 
are dispensed withal in the nature of the thing, 
without further process or trouble. 

4. As long as the law is obligatory, so long our 
obedience is due; and he that begins a contrary 
custom without reason, sins: but he that breaks the 
law, when the custom is entered and fixed, is ex- 
cused ; because it is supposed the legislative power 
consents, when, by not punishing, it suffers disobe- 
dience to grow to a custom.! 

5. Obedience to human laws must be for con- 
science’ sake; that is, because, in such obedience, 
public order, and charity, and benefit, are concern- 
ed, and because the law of God commands us : there- 
fore we must make a conscience in keeping the just 
laws of superiors: and, although the matter before 
the making of the law was indifferent, yet now the 
obedience is not indifferent ;& but, next to the laws 
of God, we are to obey the laws of all our superiors, 
who the more public they are, the first they are to 
be in the order of obedience. 

6. Submit to the punishment and censure of the 
laws, and seek not to reverse their judgment by op- 
posing, but by submitting, or flying, or silence, to 
pass through it or by it, as we can: and although 
from inferior judges we may appeal, where the law 
permits us, yet we must sit down and rest in the 
judgment of the supreme; and if we be wronged, 
let us complain to God of the injury, not of the per- 
sons ; and he will deliver thy soul from unrighteous 
judges. 

7. Do not believe thou hast kept the law when . 
thou hast suffered the punishment. For although 
patiently to submit to the power of the sword be a 
part of obedience, yet this is such a part, as sup- 
poses another left undone: and the law punishes, 
not because she is as well pleased in taking ven- 
geance as in being obeyed; but, because she is 
pleased, she uses punishment as a means to secure 
obedience for the future, or in others. Therefore, 
although in such cases the law is satisfied, and the 
injury and the injustice are paid for, yet the sins of 
irreligion, and scandal, and disobedience to God, 
must still be so accounted for, as to crave pardon, 
and be washed off by repentance. 

8. Human laws are not to be broken with scan- 


f Mores leges perduxerunt jam in potestatem suam. Leges 
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dal, nor at all without r.ason; for he that does it 
causelessly, is a despiser of the law, and under- 
values the authority. For human laws differ from 
Divine laws principally in this: 1. That the posi- 
tive commands of a man may be broken upon 
smaller and more reasons than the positive com- 
mands of God; we may, upon a smaller reason, 
omit to keep any of the fasting-days of the church, 
than omit to give alms to the poor: only this, the 
reason must bear weight according to the gravity 
and concernment of the law; a law, ina small mat- 
ter, may be omitted for a small reason; in a great 
matter, not without a greater reason. And, 2. The 
negative precepts of men may cease by many in- 
struments, by contrary customs, by public disrelish, 
by long omission; but the negative precepts of God 
never can cease, but when they are expressly abro- 
gated by the same authority. But what those 
reasons are, that can dispense with the command of 
a man, a man may be his own judge, and sometimes 
take his proportions from his own reason and neces- 
sity, sometimes from public fame, and the practice 
of pious and severe persons, and from popular cus- 
toms; in which a man shall walk most safely, when 
he does not walk alone, but a spiritual man takes 
him by the hand. 

9. We must not be too forward in procuring dis- 
pensations, nor use them any longer than the reason 
continues for which we first procured them: for to 
be dispensed withal is an argument of natural infir- 
mity, if it be necessary ; but, if it be not, it signifies 
an undisciplined and unmortified spirit. 

10. We must not be too busy in examining the 
prudence and unreasonableness of human laws: for 
although we are not bound to believe them all to be 
the wisest; yet if, by inquiring into the lawfulness 
of them, or by any other instrument, we find them 
to fail of that wisdom, with which some others are 
ordained, yet we must never make use of it to dis- 
parage the person of the lawgiver, or to countenance 
any man’s disobedience, much less our own. 

11. Pay that reverence to the person of thy 
prince, of his ministers, of thy parents and spiritual 
guides, which, by the customs of the place thou 
livest in, are usually paid to such persons in their 
several degrees: that is, that the highest reverence 
be paid to the highest person, and so still in pro- 
portion; and that this reverence be expressed in all 
the circumstances and manners of the city and 
nation. 

12. Lift not up thy hand against thy prince or 
parent, upon what pretence soever; but bear all 
personal affronts and inconveniences at their hands, 
and seek no remedy but by patience and piety, 
yielding and praying, or absenting thyself. 

13. Speak not evil of the ruler of thy people, 
neither curse thy father or mother, nor revile thy 
spiritual guides, nor discover and lay naked their 
infirmities ; but treat them with reverence and re- 
ligion, and preserve their authority sacred by 
esteeming their persons venerable. 

14. Pay tribute and customs to princes accord- 
ing to the laws, and maintenance to thy parents 
according to their necessity, and honourable support 
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to the clergy, according to the dignity of the work 
and the customs of the place. 

15. Remember always, that duty to our superiors 
is not an act of commutative justice, but of distribu- 
tive; that is, although kings and parents and 
spiritual guides are to pay a great duty to their in- 
feriors, the duty of their several charges and go- 
vernment; yet the good government of a king and 
of parents are actions of religion, as they relate to 
God, and of piety, as they relate to their people and 
families. And although we usually call them just 
princes, who administer their laws exactly to the 
people, because the actions are in the manner of 
justice ; yet, in propriety of speech, they are rather 
to be called pious and religious. For as he is not 
called a just father, that educates his children well, 
but pious; so that prince, who defends and well 
rules his people, is religious, and does that duty for 
which alone he is answerable to God. The conse- 
quence of which is this, so far as concerns our duty : 
If the prince or parent fail of their duty, we must 
not fail of ours; for we are answerable to them and 
to God too, as being accountable to all our superiors, 
and so are they to theirs; they are above us, and 
God is above them. 


Remedies against Disobedience, and means to endear 
our Obedience ; by way of consideration. 


1. Consider, that all authority descends from God, 
and our superiors bear the image of the Divine 
power, which God imprints on them as on an image 
of clay, or a coin upon a less perfect metal, which 
whoso defaces, shall not be answerable for the loss 
or spoil of the materials, but the defacing the king’s 
image; and, in the same measure, will God require 
it at our hands, if we despise his authority, upon 
whomsoever he hath imprinted it. “ He that de- 
spiseth you, despiseth me.” And Dathan and 
Abiram were said to be “ gathered together against 
the Lord.” And this was St. Paul’s argument for 
our obedience: ‘“ The powers that be, are ordained 
of God.” 

2. There is very great peace and immunity from 
sin, in resigning our wills up to the command of 
others ; for provided that our duty to God be secured, 
their commands are warrants to us in all things 
else; and the case of conscience is determined, if 
the command be evident and pressing; and it is 
certain, the action, that is but indifferent, and with- 
out reward, if done only upon our own choice, is an 
act of duty and of religion, and rewardable by the 
grace and favour of God, if done in obedience to the 
command of our superiors. For since naturally we 
desire what is forbidden us, (and sometimes there 
is no other evil in the thing, but that it is forbidden 
us,) God hath in grace enjoined and proportionably 
accepts obedience, as being directly opposed to the 
former irregularity ; and it is acceptable, although 
there be no other good in the thing, that is com- 
manded us, but that it is commanded. 

3. By obedience, we are made a society and a re- 
public, and distinguished from herds of beasts, and 
heaps of flies, who do what they list, and are inca- 
pable of laws, and obey none; and therefore are 
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killed and destroyed, though never punished, and 
they never can have a reward. 

4. By obedience, we are rendered capable of all 
the blessings of government, signified by St. Paul 
in these words, “δ is the minister of God to thee 
for good ;”" and by St. Peter in these, “ Governors 
are sent by him for the punishment of evil-doers, 
and for the praise of them that do well”! And he 
that ever felt, or saw, or can understand, the miseries 
of confusion in public affairs, or amazement in a 
heap of sad, tumultuous, and indefinite thoughts, 
may, from thence, judge of the admirable effects of 
order, and the beauty of government. What health 
is to the body, and peace is to the spirit, that is 
government to the societies of men; the greatest 
blessing which they can receive in that temporal 
capacity. 

5. No man shall ever be fit to govern others, that 
knows not first how to obey. For if the spirit of 
a subject be rebellious, in a prince it will be tyran- 
nical and intolerable; and of so ill example, that as 
it will encourage the disobedience of others, so it 
will render it unreasonable for him to exact of 
others what in the like case he refused to pay. 

6. There is no sin in the world, which God hath 
punished with so great severity and high detestation, 
as this of disobedience. For the crime of idolatry 
God sent the sword amongst his people; but it was 
never heard that the earth opened and swallowed up 
any but rebels against their prince. 

7. Obedience is better than the particular actions 
of religion; and he serves God better, that follows 
his prince in lawful services, than he that refuses 
his command upon pretence he must go say his 
prayers. But rebellion is compared to that sin, 
which of all sin seems the most unnatural and 
damned impiety,—“ Rebellion is as the sin of witch- 
craft.” 

8. Obedience is a complicated act of virtue, and 
many graces are exercised in one act of obedience. 
It is an act of humility, of mortification and self- 
denial, of charity to God, of care of the public, of 
order and charity to ourselves and all our society, 
and a great instance of a victory over the most re- 
fractory and unruly passions. 

9. To be a subject is a greater temporal felicity, 
than to be a king: for all eminent governments, ac- 
cording to their height, have a great burden, huge 
care, infinite business, little rest, innumerable fears ; 
and all that he enjoys above another is, that he does 
enjoy the things of the world with other circum- 
stances, and a bigger noise; and if others go at his 
single command, it is also certain, he must suffer 
inconvenience at the needs and disturbances of all 
his people: and the evils of one man and of one 
family are not enough for him to bear, unless also 
he be almost crushed with the evils of mankind. 
He therefore is an ungrateful person, that will press 
the scales down with a voluntary load, and, by dis- 
obedience, put more thorns into the crown or mitre 
of his superior. Much better is the advice of St. 
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Paul; “ Obey them that have the rule over you, as 
they that must give an account for your souls; that 
they may do it with joy and not with grief: for 
(besides that it is unpleasant to them) itis unprofit- 
able for you.” 

10. The angels are ministering spirits, and per- 
petually execute the will and commandment of God: 
and all the wise men and all the good men of the 
world are obedient to their governors; and the 
eternal Son of God esteemed it his “ meat and drink 
to do the will of his Father,” and for his obedience 
alone obtained the greatest glory: and no man ever 
came to perfection, but by obedience: and thousands 
of saints have chosen such institutions and man- 
ners of living, in which they might not choose their 
own work, nor follow their own will, nor please 
themselves, but be accountable to others, and subject 
to discipline, and obedient to command; as knowing 
this to be the highway of the cross, the way that 
the King of sufferings and humility did choose, and 
so became the King of glory. 

11. No man ever perished, who followed first the’ 
will of God, and then the will of his superiors: but 
thousands have been damned merely for following 
their own will, and relying upon their own judg- 
ments, and choosing their own work, and doing their 
own fancies. For if we begin with ourselves, 
whatsoever seems good in our eyes is most com- 
monly displeasing in the eyes of God. 

12. The sin of rebellion, though it be a spiritual 
sin, and imitable by devils, yet it is of that disorder, 
unreasonableness, and impossibility, amongst intel- 
ligent spirits, that they never murmured or mutinied 
in their lower stations against their superiors. Nay, 
the good angels of an inferior order durst not revile 
a devilof ahigher order. This consideration, which 
I reckon to be most pressing in the discourses of 
reason, and obliging next to the necessity of a divine 
precept, we learn from St. Jude 8, 9. “ Likewise 
also these filthy dreamers despise dominion, and 
speak evil of dignities. And yet Michael the arch- 
angel, when, contending with the devil, he disputed 
about the body of Moses, durst not bring against him 
a railing accusation.” 

But because our superiors rule by their example, 
by their word or law, and by the rod, therefore in 
proportion there are several degrees and parts of 
obedience, of several excellencies and degrees to- 
wards perfection. 


Degrees of Obedience. 


1. The first is the obedience of our outward 
work: and this is all that human laws of them- 
selves regard; for because man cannot judge the 
heart, therefore it prescribes nothing to it: the 
public end is served, not by good wishes, but by 
real and actual performances; and, if a man obeys 
against his will, he is not punishable by the Jaws. 

2. The obedience of the will: and this is also 
necessary in our obedience to human laws, not be- 
cause man requires it for himself, but because God 
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commands it towards man; and of it, although man 
cannot, yet God will demand an account. For we 
are to do it as to the Lord, and not to men; and 
therefore we must do it willingly. But by this 
means our obedience in private is secured against 
secret arts aud subterfuges: and when we can 
avoid the punishment, yet we shall not decline our 
duty, but serve man for God’s sake, that is, cheer- 
fully, promptly, vigorously ; for these are the proper 
parts of willingness and choice. 

3. The understanding must yield obedience in 
general, though not in the particular instance; that 
is, we must be firmly persuaded of the excellency 
of the obedience, though we be not bound, in all 
cases, to think the particular law to be most pru- 
dent. But, in this, our rule is plain enough. Our 
understanding ought to be inquisitive, whether the 
civil constitution agree with our duty to God; but 
we are bound to inquire no further: and therefore 

eyond this, although he who, having no obligation 
to it, (as counsellors have,) inquires not at all into 
the wisdom or reasonableness of the law, be not 
always the wisest man; yet he is ever the best 
subject. For when he hath given up his under- 
standing to his prince and prelate, provided that his 
duty to God be secured by a precedent search, he 
hath also with the best and with all the instruments 
in the world, secured his obedience to man. 


SECTION II. 


Of Provision, or that Part of Justice which is due 
from Supervors to Inferiors. 


As God hath imprinted his authority in several 
parts upon several estates of men, as princes, pa- 
rents, spiritual guides; so he hath also delegated 
and committed parts of his care and providence 
unto them, that they may be instrumental] in the 
conveying such blessings, which God knows we 
need, and which he intends should be the effects of 
government. For since God governs al! the world 
as a king, provides for us as a father, and is the 
great guide and conductor of our spirits as the 
head of the church, and the great shepherd and 
bishop of our souls, they, who have portions of 
these dignities, have also their share of the admi- 
nistration; the sum of all which is usually signified 
in these two words, governing and feeding, and is 
particularly recited in these following rules. 


Duties of Kings, and all the Supreme Power, as 
Lawgivers. 


I. Princes of the people, and all that have legis- 
lative power, must provide useful and good laws 
for the defence of property, for the encouragement 
of labour, for the safeguard of their persons, for 
determining controversies, for reward of noble actions 
and excellent arts and rare inventions, for promoting 
trade, and enriching their people. 


t Omittenda potils prevalida et adulta vitia, quam hoc ad- 
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2. In the making laws, princes must have regard 
to the public dispositions, to the affections and dis- 
affections of the people, and must not introduce a 
law with public seandal and displeasure ; but con- 
sider the public benefit, and the present capacity of 
affairs, and general inclinations of men’s minds,! 
For he, that enforces a law upon a people against 
their first and public apprehensions, tempts them 
to disobedience, and makes laws to become snares 
and hooks to catch the people, and to enrich the trea- 
sury with the spoil and tears and curses of the com- 
monalty, and to multiply their mutiny and their sin. 

3. Princes must provide, that the laws be duly 
executed ; for a good law, without execution, is like 
an unperformed promise; and therefore they must 
be severe exactors of accounts from their delegates 
and ministers of justice. 

4, The severity of laws must be tempered with 
dispensations, pardons, and remissions, according as 
the case shall alter, and new necessities be intro- 
duced, or some singular accident shall happen, in 
which the law would be unreasonable or intolerable, 
as to that particular." And thus the people, with 
their importunity, prevailed against Saul in the 
case of Jonathan, and obtained his pardon for 
breaking the law which his father made, because 
his necessity forced him to taste honey; and his 
breaking the law, in that case, did promote that 
service, whose promotion was intended by the law. 

5. Princes must be fathers of the people, and 
provide such instances of gentleness, ease, wealth, 
and advantages, as may make mutual confidence 
between them; and must fix their security under 
God in the love of the people; which therefore 
they must, with all arts of sweetness, remission, po- 
pularity, nobleness, and sincerity, endeavour to secure 
to themselves. 

6. Princes must not multiply public oaths with- 
out great, eminent, and violent necessity; lest the 
security of the king become a snare to the people, 
and they become false, when they see themselves 
suspected; or impatient, when they are violently 
held fast: but the greater and more useful caution is 
upon things than upon persons; and if security of 
kings can be obtained otherwise, it is better that 
oaths should be the last refuge, and when nothing 
else can be sufficient. 

7. Let not the people be tempted with arguments 
to disobey, by the imposition of great and unneces- 
sary taxes: for that lost to the son of Solomon the 
dominion of the ten tribes of Israel.” 

8. Princes must, in a special manner, be guar- 
dians of pupils and widows, not suffering their per- 
sons to be oppressed, or their states imbeciled, or in 
any sense be exposed to the rapine of covetous per- 
sons; but be provided for by just laws, and provident 
judges, and good guardians, ever having an ear ready 
open to their just complaints, and a heart full of 
pity, and one hand to support them, and the other 
to avenge them. 

9. Princes must provide, that the laws may be 


m ᾽Επιείκειά ἐστιν ἐπανόρϑωμα νόμου, ἡ ἐλλείπει διὰ TO 
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soadministered, that they may be truly and really an 
ease to the people, not an instrument of vexation : 
and therefore must be careful, that the shortest and 
most equal ways of trials be appointed, fees moder- 
ated, and intricacies and windings as much cut off 
as may be, lest injured persons be forced to perish 
under the oppression, or under the law, in the injury, 
or in the suit. Laws are like princes, those best 
and most beloved, who are most easy of access. 

10. Places of judicature ought, at no hand, tobe 
sold by pious princes, who remember themselves to 
be fathers of the people. Forthey that buy the office 
will sell the act ;° and they that, at any rate, will 
be judges, will not, at any easy rate, do justice; and 
their bribery is less punishable, when bribery open- 
ed the door by which they entered. 

11. Ancient privileges, favours, customs, and acts 
of grace indulged by former kings to their people, 
must not, without high reason and great necessities, 
be revoked by their successors, nor forfeitures be 
exacted violently, nor penal laws urged rigorously, 
nor in light cases; nor laws be multiplied without 
great need; nor vicious persons, which are publicly 
and deservedly hated, be kept in defiance of popular 
desires ; nor any thing, that may unnecessarily make 
the yoke heavy and the affection light, that may 
increase murmurs and lessen charity; always re- 
membering, that the interest of the prince and the 
people is so enfolded in a mutual embrace, that they 
cannot be untwisted without pulling a limb off, or 
dissolving the bands and conjunction of the whole 
body. 

12. All princes must esteem themselves as much 
bound by their word, by their grants, and by their 
promises, as the meanest of their subjects are by the 
restraint and penalty of laws:? and although they 
are superior to the people, yet they are not superior 
to their cwn voluntary concessions and engagements, 
their promises and oaths, when once they are 
passed from them. 


The Duty of Superiors as they are Judges. 


1. Princes in judgment and their delegate judges 
must judge the causes of all persons uprightly and 
impartially, without any personal consideration of 
the power of the mighty, or the bribe of the rich, 
or the needs of the poor. For although the poor 
must fare no worse for his poverty, yet, in justice, 
he must fare no better forit: andalthough the rich 
must be no more regarded, yet he must not be less. 
And to this purpose the tutor of Cyrus instructed 
him, when in a controversy, where a great boy would 
have taken a large coat from a little boy, because 
his own was too little for him, and the other’s was 
too big, he adjudged the great coat to the great boy: 
his tutor answered, “ Sir, if you were made a judge 
of decency or fitness, you had judged well in giving 
the biggest to the biggest; but when you are ap- 
pointed judge, not whom the coat did fit, but whose 
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it was, you should have considered the title and the 
possession, who did the violence, and who made it, 
or who bought 1{. And so it must be in judgments 
between the rich and the poor: it is not to be 
considered what the poor man needs, but what is 
his own. 

2. A prince may not, much less may inferior 
judges, deny justice, when it is legally and compe- 
tently demanded: and if the prince will use his pre- 
rogative in pardoning an offender, against whom 
justice is required, he must be careful to give satis- 
faction to the injured person, or his relatives, by 
some other instrument; and be watchful to take 
away the scandal, that is, lest such indulgence 
might make persons more bold to do injury: and if 
he spares the life, let him change the punishment 
into that which may make the offender, if not suffer 
justice, yet do justice, and more real advantage to 
the injured person. 

These rules concern princes and their delegates 
in the making or administering laws, in the ap- 
pointing rules of justice, and doing acts of judgment. 
The duty of parents to their children and nephews 
is briefly described by St. Paul. 


The Duty of Parents to their Children. 


1. ‘ Fathers, provoke not your children to 
wrath:”4 that is, be tender-bowelled, pitiful, and 
gentle, complying with all the infirmities of the 
children, and, in their several ages, proportioning to 
them several usages according to their needs and 
their capacities. 

2. “ Bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord:” that is, secure their religion ; 
season their younger years with prudent and pious 
principles; make them in love with virtue; and 
make them habitually so, before they come to choose 
or to discern good from evil, that their choice may 
be with less difficulty and danger. For while they 
are under discipline, they suck in all that they are 
first taught, and believe it infinitely. Provide for 
them wise, learned, and virtuous tutors, and good 
company and discipline, seasonable baptism, cate- 
chism, and confirmation. For it is great folly to 
heap up much wealth for our children, and not to 
take care concerning the children for whom we get 
it. Itisasif a man should take more care about 
his shoe than about his foot. 

3. Parents must show piety at home; ‘* that is, 
they must give good example and reverend deport- 
ment in the face of their children; and all those 
instances of charity which usually endear each 
other,—sweetness of conversation, affability, fre- 
quent admonitions, all significations of love and 
tenderness, care and watchfulness, must be expressed 
towards children, that they may look upon their 
parents as their friends and patrons, their defence 
and sanctuary, their treasure and their guide. 
Hither is to be reduced the nursing of children, 


τ Potior mihi ratio vivendi honesté, quam et optimé dicendi 
videtur.~QuINTIL. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
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which is the first, and most natural, and necessary 
instance of piety which mothers can show to their 
babes; a duty, from which nothing will excuse, but 
a disability, sickness, danger, or public necessity. 

4. Parents must provide for their own, according 
to their condition, education, and employment ; 
called by St. Paul, “ἃ laying up for the children,” * 
that is, an enabling them, by competent portions, or 
good trades, arts, or learning, to defend themselves 
against the chances of the world, that they may not 
be exposed to temptation, to beggary, or unworthy 
arts. And although this must be done without 
covetousness, without impatient and greedy desires 
of making them rich; yet it must be done with 
much care and great affection, with all reasonable 
provision, and according to our power: and if we 
can, without sin, improve our estates for them, that 
also is part of the duty we owe to God for them. 
And this rule is to extend to all that descend from 
us, although we have been overtaken in a fault, and 
have unlawful issue; they also become part of our 
care, yet so as not to injure the production of the 
lawful bed. 

5. This duty is to extend to a provision of con- 
ditions and an estate of life." Parents must, accord- 
ing to their power and reason, provide husbands or 
wives for their children.Y In which they must se- 
cure piety and religion,” and the affection and love 
of the interested persons; and, after these, let them 
make what provisions they can for other conveni- 
ences or advantages: ever remembering, that they 
can do no injury more afflictive to the children, 
than to join them with cords of a disagreeing affec- 
tion: it is like tying a wolf and a lamb, or planting 
the vine in a garden of coleworts. Let them be 
persuaded with reasonable inducements to make 
them willing, and to choose according to the parent’s 
wish; but, at no hand, let them be forced. Better 
to sit up all night, than to go to bed with a dragon. 


τ 1 Tim, ν. 1. 
ὦ Νυμφευμάτων μὲν τῶν ἐμῶν πατὴρ ἐμὸς 
Μέριμναν fe L, κοὐκ ἐμὸν κρίνειν TA0E.—HvRIP. And. 988. 
Me tibi Tyndareus vita gravis auctor et annis 
Tradidit: arbitrium neptis habebat avus. 
Ovip. in Epist. Hermiones. 

Vv Liberi sine consensu parentum contrahere non debent. 
Andromacha apud Euripidem, cim petita fuit ad nuptias, 
respondit, patris sui esse sponsalium suorum curam habere: 
et Achilles apud Homerum regis filiam sine patris sui con- 
sensu noluit ducere. Il. 9. 393. "Hv γὰρ δή με σόωσι θεοὶ, 
καὶ οἴκαδ᾽ ἵκωμαι, Πηλεὺς θήν μοι ἔπειτα γυναῖκα γαμέσ- 
σεται αὐτός. Et Justinianus Imp. ait, naturali simul et civili 
rationi congruere, ne filii ducant uxores citra parentum au- 
thoritatem. Simo Terentianus parat abdicationem, quia 
Pamphilus clam ipso duxisset uxorem. Istiusmodi sponsalia 
fiunt irrita, nisi velint parentes: at si subsequuta est copula, 
πὸ temere rescindantur connubia, multe suadent cautiones et 
pericula. Liberi, autem, quamdiu secundim leges patrias 
sul juris non sunt, clandestinas nuptias si ineant, peccant 
contra quintum preceptum, et jus naturale secundarium. 
Proprié enim loquendo parentes non habent ἐξουσίαν, sive 
posstatom, sed authoritatem; habent jus jubendi aut prohi- 

endi, sed non irritum faciendi. Atque etiam ista authoritas 
exercenda est secundim equum et bonum; scil. ut πὸ moro- 
sus et difficilis sit pater. Mater enim vix habet aliquod juris 
preter suasionis et amoris et gratitudinis. Si autem pater 
filiam non collocdsset ante 25 annos, filia nubere poterat cui 
voluerat, ex jure Romanorum. Patrum enim authoritas ma- 
Jor aut minor est ex legibus patriis, et solet extendi ad certam 
ztatem, et tum exspirat quoad matrimonium; et est major in 
filias quam Moe Na 30. 
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Rules for Married Persons. 


1. Husbands must give to their wives love,* 
maintenance, duty, and the sweetnesses of conver- 
sation; and wivesY must pay to them all they have 
or can, with the interest of obedience and reverence: 
and they must be complicated in affections and in- 
terest, that there be no distinction between them of 
mine and thine. And if the title be the man’s, or 
the woman’s, yet the use must be common; only 
the wisdom of the man is to regulate all extrava- 
gances and indiscretions. In other things, no ques- 
tion is to be made; and their goods should be as 
their children, not to be divided, but of one posses- 
sion and provision: whatsoever is otherwise, is not 
marriage, but merchandise. And upon this ground 
I suppose it was, that St. Basil commended that 
woman who took part of her husband’s goods to do 
good works withal:% for supposing him to be un- 
willing, and that the work was his duty or hers 
alone, or both theirs in conjunction, or of great ad- 
vantage to either of their souls, and no violence to 
the support of their families, she had right to all 
that: and Abigail, of her own right, made a costly 
present to David, when her husband Nabal had re- 
fused it. The husband must? rule over his wife, as 
the soul does over the body, obnoxious to the same 
sufferings, and bound by the same affections, and 
doing or suffering by the permissions and interest 
of each other: that (as the old philosopher said) as 
the humours of the body are mingled with each 
other in the whole substances, so marriage may be 
a mixture of interests, of bodies, of minds, of friends, 
a conjunction” of the whole life, and the noblest of 
friendships. But if, after all the fair deportments 
and innocent chaste compliances, the husband be 
morose and ungentle, let the ὁ wife discourse thus: 
“ΤΠ, while I do my duty, my husband neglects me; 
what will he do, if I neglect him?’”’ And if she 


bet; supervacaneis autem religionibus et alienis superstitioni- 
bus fores occludere. Nulli enim detim grata sunt sacra, que 
mulier clanculim et furtim facit.—PLutTarcu. Conjug. Pre- 
cept. Gen. 24. Vocemus puellam, et queramus os ejus. 
The Duty of Husbands, &c. 
See Chap. 11. Sect. 3. 
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x Σοὶ δὲ Jeol τόσα δοῖεν 
"Ανδρα τε καὶ Oikov, καὶ ὁμοφροσύνην ὀπάσειαν 
"ἙἘσθλήν᾽ οὐ μὲν γὰρ τοῦ γε κρεῖσσον καὶ ἄρειον, 

Ἢ ὅϑ᾽ ὁμοφρονέοντε νόημασιν οἶκον ἔχητον 

᾿Ανὴρ ἠδὲ γυνή" πόλλ᾽ ἄλγεα δυσμενέεσσι, 

Χάρματα δ᾽ εὐμενέτῃσι" μάλιστα δέ T ἔκλυον αὐτοί. 
Opyss. 6. 180. 

Υ "Ἑνεστ᾽ ἀληϑὲς φίλτρον εὐγνώμων TedTos* 

Τούτῳ κατακρατεῖν ἀνδρὸς εἴωθεν γυνή.-- ΜῈνΑΝ. 
Ἦ μοῦνοι φιλέουσ᾽ ἀλόχους μερόπων ἀνθρώπων 
᾿Ατρεῖδαι;: ἐπεὶ, ὅστις ανὴρ ἀγαθὸς καὶ ἐχέφρων, 
'Γὴν αὐτοῦ φιλέει καὶ κήδεται" ὡς καὶ ἐγὼ τὴν 
"Ex θυμοῦ φιλέον δουρικτητήν περ ἐοῦσαν. 

Hom. ll. 9. 340. 

2 Κλέψασα καλὰ κλέμματα ἄνευ ἀνδρὸς τὰς εὐποιίας 

ἐποίησε. 

a Letum esse debet et officiosum mariti imperium.—PLur. 

Namque es ei pater et frater, venerandaque mater: nec 

minus facit ad dignitatem viri, si mulier eum suum preecepto- 
rem, philosophum, magistrumque appellet.—PLuTarcu. 

b Ἐπ Ὲ est quasi quedam intensio benevolentiz. 

© Οὐ χρυσὸς, οὐ τυραννὶς, οὐ πλούτου χλιδὴ 
Τοσοῦτον εἶχεν διαφόραυς Tas ἡδονὰς, 
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Τνώμη δικαία, καὶ φρονοῦσα 7’ ἀνδρικά. 
Inferior matrona suo sit, sexte, marito; 
Non aliter fiunt foemina virque pares. 
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thinks to be separated by reason of her husband’s 
unchaste life, let her consider, that then the man 
will be incurably ruined, and her rivals could wish 
nothing more than that they might possess him alone. 


The Duty of Masters of Families. 


1. The same care is to extend to all of our family, 
in their proportions, as to our children: for as, by 
St. Paul’s economy, the heir differs nothing from a 
servant, while he is in minority, so a servant should 
differ nothing from a child, in the substantial part 
of the care; and the difference is only in degrees. 
Servants and masters are of the same kindred, of 
the same nature, and heirs of the same promises; and 
therefore, 1. must be provided of necessaries, for 
their support and maintenance. 2. They must be 
used with mercy. 3. Their work must be tolerable 
and merciful. 4. Their restraints must be reason- 
able. 5. Their recreations fitting and healthful. 
6. Their religion and the interest of souls taken 
care of. 7. And masters must correct their servants 
with gentleness, prudence, and mercy ; not for every 
slight fault, not always, not with upbraiding and 
disgraceful language, but with such only as may 
express and reprove the fault, and amend the per- 
son. But, in all these things, measures are to be 
taken by the contract made, by the laws and cus- 
toms of the place, by the sentence of prudent and 
merciful men, and by the cautions and remembrances 
given us by God; such as is that written by St. 
Paul, “ as knowing that we also have a Master in 
heaven.” The master must not be a lion in his 
house, lest his power be obeyed, and his person 
hated; his eye be waited on, and his business be 
neglected in secret. No servant will do his duty, 
unless he make a conscience, or love his master: 
if he does it not for God’s sake or his masteyr’s, he 
will not need to do it always for his own. 


The Duty of Guardians or Tutors. 


Tutors and guardians are in the place of parents; 
and what they are in fiction of law, they must re- 
member as an argument to engage them to do, in 
reality of duty. They must do all the duty of pa- 
rents, excepting those obligations which are merely 
natural. 


4 The duty of ministers and spiritual guides to the 
people is of so great burden, so various rules, so 
intricate and busy caution, that it requires a dis- 
tinct tractate by itself. 


SECTION IIT. 
Of Negociation, or Civil Contracts. 


Tuis part of justice is such as depends upon the 
laws of man directly, and upon the laws of God only 
by consequence and indirect reason ; and from civil 
laws or private agreements it is to take its estimate 
and measures: and although our duty is plain and 
easy, requiring of us honesty in contracts, sincerity 
in affirming, simplicity in bargaining, and faithful- 
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ness in performing; yet it may be helped by the 
addition of these following rules and considerations. 


Rules and Measures of Justice in Bargaining. 


1. In making contracts, use not many words; for 
all the business of a bargain is summed up in few 
sentences: and he that speaks least, means fairest, 
as having fewer opportunities to deceive. 

2. Lie not at all, neither in a little thing nor in a 
great, neither in the substance nor in the circum- 
stance, neither in word nor deed: that is, pretend 
not what is false; cover not what is true; and let 
the measure of your affirmation or denial be the 
understanding of your contractor; for he, that de- 
ceives the buyer or the seller by speaking what is 
true in a sense, not intended or understood by the 
other, is a liar anda thief. For, in bargains, you 
are to avoid not only what is false, but that also 
which deceives. 

3. In prices of bargaining concerning uncertain 
merchandises, you may buy as cheap, ordinarily, as 
you can; and sell as dear as you can, so it be, 1. 
without violence; and, 2. when you contract on equal 
terms with persons in all senses (as to the matter 
and skill of bargaining) equal to yourself, that is, 
merchants with merchants, wise men with wise men, 
rich with rich; and, 3. when there is no deceit, and 
no necessity, and no monopoly: for in these cases, 
viz. when the contractors are equal, and no advan- 
tage on either side, both parties are voluntary, and 
therefore there can be no injustice or wrong to 
either. But then add also this consideration, that 
the public be not oppressed by unreasonable and un- 
just rates: for which, the following rules are the 
best measure. 

4, Let your prices be according to that measure 
of good and evil, which is established in the fame 
and common accounts of the wisest and most merci- 
ful men, skilled in that manufacture or commodity ; 
and the gain such, which, without scandal, is allow- 
ed to persons in all the same circumstances. 

5. Let no prices be heightened by the necessity 
or unskilfulness of the contractor: for the first is 
direct uncharitableness to the person, and injustice 
in the thing; because the man’s necessity could not 
naturally enter into the consideration of the value 
of the commodity ; and the other is deceit and op- 
pression: much less must any man make neces- 
sities ; as by engrossing a commodity, by mono- 
poly, by detaining corn, or the like indirect arts; 
for such persons are unjust to all single persons, 
with whom, in such cases, they contract, and op- 
pressors of the public. 

6. In intercourse with others, do not do all which 
you may lawfully do; but keep something within 
thy power: and, because there is a latitude of gain 
in buying and selling, take not thou the utmost 
penny that is lawful, or which thon thinkest so; for 
although it be lawful, yet it is not safe; and he 
that gains all, that he can gain lawfully, this year, 
possibly, next year, will be tempted to gain some- 
thing unlawfully. 

7. He that sells dearer, by reason he sells not 


for ready money, must increase his price no higher, 
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than to make himself recompence for the loss, 
which, according to the rules of trade, he sustained 
by his forbearance, according to common computa- 
tion, reckoning in also the hazard, which he is 
prudently, warily, and charitably to estimate. But 
although this be the measure of his justice, yet be- 
cause it happens either to their friends, or to neces- 
sitous and poor persons, they are, in these cases, to 
consider the rules of friendship and neighbourhood, 
and the obligations of charity, lest justice turn into 
unmercifulness. 

8. No man is to be raised in his price or rents 
in regard of any accident, advantage, or disadvantage, 
of his person.¢ A prince must be used conscionably, 
as well as acommon person; and a beggar be treat- 
ed justly, as well as a prince: with this only differ- 
ence, that to poor persons the utmost measure and 
extent of justice is unmerciful, which to a rich per- 
son is innocent, because it is just, and he needs not 
thy mercy and remission. 

9. Let no man, for his own poverty, become more 
oppressing and cruel in his bargain, but quietly, 
modestly, diligently, and patiently, recommend his 
estate to God, and follow its interest, and leave the 
success to him: for such courses will more probably 
advance his trade; they will certainly procure him 
a blessing and a recompence ; and, if they cure not 
his poverty, they will take away the evil of it: and 
there is nothing else in it that can trouble him. 

10. Detain not the wages of the hireling ; for 
every degree of detention of it beyond the time is 
injustice and uncharitableness, and grinds his face, 
till tears and blood come out: but pay him exactly 
according to covenant, or according to his needs. 

11. Religiously keep all promises and covenants, 
though made to your disadvantage, though after- 
wards you perceive, you might have been better : 
and let not any precedent act of yours be altered by 
any after-accident. Let nothing make you break 
your promise, unless it be unlawful, or impossible : 
that is, either out of your natural, or out of your 
civil power, yourself being under the power of 
another; or that it be intolerably inconvenient to 
yourself, and of no advantage to another; or that 
you have leave expressed, or reasonably presumed.° 

12. Let no man take wages or fees for a work 
that he cannot do, or cannot with probability under- 
take, or in some sense profitably, and with ease, or 
with advantage manage. Physicians must not 
meddle with desperate diseases, and known to be 
incurable, without declaring their sense beforehand ; 
that if the patient please, he may entertain him at 
adventure, or to do him some little ease. Advocates 
must deal plainly with their clients, and tell them 
the true state and danger of their case; and must 
_ not pretend confidence in an evil cause: but when 

he hath so cleared his own innocence, if the client 
will have collateral and legal advantages obtained 
by his industry, he may engage his endeavour, pro- 


* Mercantia non vuol πὸ amici πὸ parenti. 

© Surgam ad sponsalia, quia promisi, quamvis non concox- 
erim: sed non, si febricitavero: subest enim tacita exceptio, 
S1 potero, sidebebo. Effice ut idem status sit, cm exigitur, 
qui fuit, cium promitterem. Destituere levitas non erit, si 
aliquid intervenit novi. Eadem mihi omnia presta: et idem 
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vided he do no injury to the right cause, or any 
man’s person. 

13. Let no man appropriate to his own use what 
God, by a special mercy, or the republic, hath made 
common; for that is both against justice and 
charity too: and, by miraculous accidents, God hath 
declared his displeasure against such enclosure. 
When the kings of Naples enclosed the gardens of 
(énotria, where the best manna of Calabria descends, 
that no man might gather it without paying tribute, 
the manna ceased till the tribute was taken off; 
and then it came again: and so when, after the 
third trial, the princes found they could not have 
that in proper, which God made to be common, they 
left it as free as God gave it. The like happened in 
Epire ; when Lysimachus laid an impost upon the 
Tragaszan salt, it vanished, till Lysimachus left \it 
public. And when the procurators of King Antigo- 
nus imposed a rate upon the sick people, that came 
to Edepsum to drink the waters, which were lately 
sprung, and were very healthful, instantly the waters 
dried up, and the hope of gain perished. 

The sum of all is in these words of St. Paul, 
“ Let no man go beyond and defraud his brother 
in any matter; because the Lord is the avenger of 
all such.” And our blessed Saviour, in enumerat- 
ing the duties of justice, besides the commandment 
of “ Do not steal,” adds, “ Defraud not,’’! forbid- 
ding (as a distinct explication of the old law) the 
tacit and secret theft of abusing our brother in civil 
contracts. And it needs no other arguments to en- 
force this caution, but only, that the Lord hath un- 
dertaken to avenge all such persons. And as he 
always does it in the great day of recompences; 
so very often he does it here, by making the unclean 
portion of injustice to be as a canker-worm eating 
up all the other increase: it procures beggary, and 
a declining estate, or a caitiff, cursed spirit, an ill 
name, the curse of the injured and oppressed _per- 
son, and a fool or a prodigal to be his heir. 


SECTION IV. 


Of Restitution. 

RESTITUTION is that part of justice, to which a 
man is obliged by a precedent contract, or a forego- 
ing fault, by his own act or another man’s, either 
with or without his will. He that borrows is 
bound to pay, and much more he that steals or 
cheats.* For if he that borrows, and pays not when 
he is able, be an unjust person and a robber, be- 
cause he possesses another man’s goods, to the 
right owner’s prejudice; then he that took them 
at first without leave, is the same thing in every 
instant of his possession, which the debtor is after 
the time in which he should, and could, have made 
payment. For, inall sins, we are to distinguish the 


sum.—Seneca De Benefic. lib. iv. cap. 39. Ruuk. vol. iv. 


f Brassavol. in exam. simpl. 

8. Celius Rhod. 1], ix.c. 12. Athenee. Deipnos. 1. 111. 

h | Thess. iv. 6. i Lev. xix. 13. 1 Cor. iv. 8. Matt. x. 19. 
k Chi non vuol rendere, fa mal a prendere. 
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transient or passing act from the remaining effect 
orevil. The act of stealing was soon over, and 
cannot be undone; and for it the sinner is only 
answerable to God, or his vicegerent; and he is, in 
a particular manner, appointed to expiate it by suf- 
fering punishment, and repenting, and asking par- 
don, and judging and condemning himself, doing acts 
of justice and charity, in opposition and contradic- 
tion to that evil action. But because, in the case 
of stealing, there is an injury done to our neigh- 
bour; and the evil still remains after the action is 
past; therefore for this we are accountable to our 
neighbour, and we are to take the evil off from him 
which we brought upon him; or else he is an injured 
person, a sufferer all the while: and that any man 
should be the worse for me, and my direct act, and 
by my intention, is against the rule of equity, of jus- 
tice, and of charity ;! I do not that to others, which 
I would have done to myself; for I grow richer upon 
the ruins of his fortune. Upon this ground, it is a 
determined rule in divinity, “ Our sin can never be 
pardoned, till we have restored what we unjustly 
took, or wrongfully detain:” restored it (I mean) 
actually, or in purpose and desire, which we must 
really perform, when we can. And this ‘doctrine, 
besides its evident and apparent reasonableness, is 
derived from the express words of Scripture, reckon- 
ing restitution to be a part of repentance, necessary 
in order to the remission of our sins. “ If the 
wicked restore the pledge, give again that he had 
robbed, &c. he shall surely live, he shall not die.” πὶ 
The practice of this part of justice is to be directed 
by the following rules. 


Rules of making Restitution. 


1. Whosoever is an effective real cause of doing 
his neighbour wrong, by what instrument soever he 
does it, (whether by commanding or encouraging it, 
by counselling or commending it," by acting it, or 
not hindering it, when he might, and ought,? by 
concealing it, or receiving it,) is bound to make 
restitution to his neighbour; if, without him, the 
injury had not been done, but, by him or his assist- 
ance, it was. For, by the same reason, that every 
one of these is guilty of the sin, and is cause of the 
injury, by the same they are bound to make repara- 
tion; because by him his neighbour is made worse, 
and therefore is tobe put into that state from whence 
he was forced. And suppose that thou hast per- 
suaded an injury to be done to thy neighbour, which 
others would have persuaded if thou hadst not, yet 
thou art still obliged, because thou really didst cause 
the injury ; just as they had been obliged, if they 
had done it: and thou art not at all the less bound, 
by having persons as ill-inclined as thou wert. 


' Si tua culpa datum est damnum, jure super his satisfacere 
te oportet. 

m Ezek. xxxiii. 15. 

"‘O yap ἐπαινέσας τὸν δεδρακότα, οὐδέν TL ἧσσον τῶν 
πεπραγμένων αὐτοῦργος yiverar.—ToOTILas apud Procop. 
Goth. 3. Qui laudat servum fugitivum, tenetur. Non enim 
oportet laudando augeri,malum. -U.pran. in lib. i. cap. de 
servo corrupto. 

ο Ὁ ἐμπρησμένος τοῦ ἀνάψαντος ἀλλὰ καὶ TOU κατασβῆσαι 
δυναμένου, δράσαι δὲ τοιοῦτο ὅλως μὴ βουληθέντος. -- NICET. 
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2. He that commanded the injury to be done, is 
first bound; then he that did it; and after these, 
they also are obliged who did so assist, as without 
them the thing would not have been done. If sa- 
tisfaction be made by any of the former, the latter is 
tied to repentance, but no restitution: but if the in- 
jured person be not righted, every one of them is 
wholly guilty of the injustice; and therefore bound 
to restitution, singly and entirely. 

3. Whosoever intends a little injury to his neigh- 
bour, andacts it, and by it a greater evil accidentally 
comes, he is obliged to make an entire reparation of 
all the injury, of that which he intended; and of 
that which he intended not, but yet acted by his own 
instrument going further than he at first purposed 
it.P He that set fire on a plane-tree to spite his 
neighbour, and the plane-tree set fire on his neigh- 
bour’s house, is bound to pay for all the loss, be- 
cause it did all rise from his ownill intention. Itis 
like murder committed by a drunken person, invo- 
luntary in some of the effect, but voluntary in the 
other parts of it, and in all the cause; and therefore 
the guilty person is answerable for all of it. And 
when Ariarathes, the Cappadocian king, had, but in 
wantonness, stopped the mouth of the river Melanus, 
although he intended no evil, yet Euphrates being 
swelled by that means, and bearing away some of 
the strand of Cappadocia, did great spoil to the 
Phrygians and Galatians; he therefore by the Ro- 
man senate was condemned in three hundred talents, 
towards reparation of the damage. Much rather 
therefore, when the lesser part of the evil was di- 
rectly intended. 

4. He that hinders a charitable person from giv- 
ing alms to a poor man, is tied to restitution, if he 
hindered him by fraud or violence ; because it was 
aright which the poor man had, when the good 
man had designed and resolved it, and the fraud or 
violence hinders the effect, but not the purpose: 
and therefore he who used the deceit or the force, 
is injurious, and did damage to the poor man. But 
if the alms were hindered only by entreaty, the 
hinderer is not tied to restitution, because entreaty 
took not liberty away from the giver, but left him 
still master of his own act, and he had power to 
alter his purpose, and so long there was no injustice 
done.4 The same is the case of a testator giving a 
legacy, either by kindness, or by promise, and 
common right. He that hinders the charitable 
legacy by fraud or violence, or the due legacy by 
entreaty, is equally obliged to restitution. The rea- 
son of the latter part of this case is, because he that 
entreats or persuades to a sin, is as guilty as he that 
acts it: and if, without his persuasion, the sin and 
the injury would not be acted, he is in his kind the 
entire cause, and therefore obliged to repair the in- 


Choniat. in Michael. Comnen. Sic Syri ab Amphyctionibus 
judicio damnati, quia piraticam non prohibuerunt, cim po- 
terant. 

p Etiamsi partem damni dare noluisti, in totum quasi pru- 
dens dederis, tenendus es. Ex toto enim noluisse debet qui 
imprudentia defenditur. Sen. Contr. Involuntarium ortum ex 
voluntario censetur pro voluntario. —STRABO. 

4 Πλεονεκτεῖ οὐδὲν ὁ οὐ βοηϑήσας χρήμασι δι᾽ ἀνελευϑερίαν. 
—Eru. ]. ν. ὃ. 4. 
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jury as much as the person that does the wrong 
immediately. 

5. He that refuses to do any part of his duty (to 
which he is otherwise obliged) without a bribe, is 
bound to restore that money, because he took it in 
his neighbour’s wrong, and not as a salary for his 
labour, or a reward for his wisdom, (for his stipend 
hath paid all that,) or he hath obliged himself to 
do it by his voluntary undertaking. 

6. He that takes any thing from his neighbour, 
which was justly forfeited, but yet takes it not as a 
minister of justice, but to satisfy his own revenge 
or avarice, is tied to repentance, but not to restitu- 
tion. For my neighbour is not the worse for my 
act, for thither the law and his own demerits bore 
him; but because I took the forfeiture indirectly, I 
am answerable to God for my unhandsome, unjust, 
or uncharitable circumstances. Thus Philip of 
Macedon was reproved by Aristides for destroying 
the Phocenses; because although they deserved it, 
yet he did it not in prosecution of the law of na- 
tions, but to enlarge his own dominions. 

7. The heir of an obliged person is not bound to 
make restitution, if the obligation passed only by a 
personal act; but, if it passed from his person to his 
estate, then the estate passes with all its burden. 
If the father, by persuading his neighbour to do in- 
justice, be bound to restore, the action is extinguish- 
ed by the death of the father, because it was only 
the father’s sin that bound him, which cannot di- 
rectly bind the son: therefore the son is free. And 
this is so in all personal actions, unless where the 
civil law interposes and alters the case. 


q These rules concern the persons that are obliged 
to make restitution: the other circumstances of it 
are thus described. 


8. He that by fact, or word, or sign, either 
fraudulently or violently, does hurt to his neigh- 
bour’s body, life, goods, good name, friends, or soul, 
is bound to make restitution in the several in- 
stances, according as they are capable to be made. 
In all these instances, we must separate entreaty 
and enticements from deceit or violence. If I per- 
suade my neighbour to commit adultery, I still leave 
him or her in their own power: and, though I am 
answerable to God for my sin, yet not to my neigh- 
bour. For I made her to be willing; yet she was 
willing,’ that is, the same at last, as I was at first. 
But if I have used fraud, and made her to believe a 
lies upon which confidence she did the act, and, 
without, she would not, (as if I tell a woman, her 
husband is dead, or intended to kill her, or is him- 
self an adulterous man,) or if I use violence, that is, 
either force her, or threaten her with death, or a 
grievous wound, or any thing that takes her from 
the liberty of her choice, I am bound to restitution ; 


that is, to restore her to a right understanding of 


things, and to a full liberty, by taking from her the 
deceit or the violence. 


" At ἀλλότριον ἔργον πταίει ovdeis,—EPIcr. 
Ss TI lo . 7 ~ ~ > , 
aca ψυχὴ ἄκουσα στερεῖται τῆς ἀληθείας.---ῬτιΑτΤο. 
Non licet suffurari mentem vel Samaritani.—R. ΜΑΙΜΟΝ. 
Can. Eth. 
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9. An adulterous person is tied to restitution of 
the injury, so far as it is reparable, and can be made 
to the wronged person; that is, to make provision for 
the children begotten in unlawful embraces, that 
they may dono injury to the legitimate by receiving a 
common portion: and if the injured person do ac- 
count of it, he must satisfy him with money, for the 
wrong done to his bed. He is not tied to offer this, 
because it is no proper exchange; but he is bound 
to pay it, if it be reasonably demanded: for every 
man hath justice done him, when himself is satisfied, 
though by a word, or an action, or a penny. 

10. He that hath killed a man, is bound to resti- 
tution, by allowing such a maintenance to the chil- 
dren, and near relatives of the deceased, as they 
have lost by his death, considering and allowing for 
all circumstances of the man’s age, and health, and 
probability of living. And thus Hercules is said to 
have made expiation for the death of Iphitus, whom 
he slew, by paying a mulct to his children.‘ 

11. He that hath really lessened the fame of his 
neighbour by fraud or violence, is bound to restore 
it by its proper instruments; such as are confession 
of his fault, giving testimony of his innocence or 
worth, doing him honour, or (if that will do it, and 
both parties agree, by money, which answers all 
things. 

12. He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied 
to the expenses of the surgeon and other inciden- 
ces, and to repair whatever loss he sustains by his 
disability to work or trade ; and the same is in the 
case of false imprisonment; in which cases only the 
real effect and remaining detriment are to be mended 
and repaired; for the action itself is to be punished 
or repented of, and enters not into the question of 
restitution. But, in these and all other cases, the 
injured person is to be restored to that perfect and 
good condition, from which he was removed by my 
fraud or violence, so far as is possible. Thus a 
ravisher must repair the temporal detriment or in- 
jury done to the maid, and give her a dowry, or 
marry her, if she desire it. For this restores her 
into that capacity of being a good wife, which by 
the injury was lost, as far as it can be done. 

13. He that robbeth his neighbour of his goods, 
or detains any thing violently or fraudulently, is 
bound not only to restore the principal, but all its 
fruits and emoluments, which would have accrued 
to the right owner during the time of their being 
detained. By proportion to these rules we may 
judge of the obligation that lies upon all sorts of 
injurious persons: the sacrilegious, the detainers of 
tithes, cheaters of men’s inheritances, unjust judges, 
false witnesses and accusers; those, that do fraudu- 
lently or violently bring men to sin, that force men 
to drink, that laugh at and disgrace virtue, that 
persuade servants to run away, or commend such 
purposes; violent persecutors of religion in any 
instance; and all of the same nature. 

14. He that hath wronged so many, or in that 


t ὃ yap ἡ γυνὴ, ἢ οἱ παῖδες, ἢ οἱ συγγενεῖς τοῦ φονευθέντος 
ἔλαβεν, τρόπον τινὰ ἐκείνῳ δέδοται.--- ΜτοΗ. Eph. ad 5. Eth. 

u Sic Vivianus_resipuit de injusta accusatione : apud Cas- 
5100 0. 4, 4] 
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manner, (as in the way of daily trade,) that he 
knows not in what measure he hath done it, or who 
they are, must redeem his fault by alms and largesses 
to the poor, according to the value of his wrong- 
ful dealing, as near as he can proportion it. Better 
it is to go begging to heaven, than to go to hell 
laden with the spoils of rapine and injustice. 

15. The order of paying the debts of contract or 
restitution, is, in some instances, set down by the 
civil laws of a kingdom, in which cases their rule 
is to be observed. In destitution or want of such 
rules, we are, 1. to observe the necessity of the cre- 
ditor; 2. then the time of the delay; and, 3. the 
special obligations of friendship or kindness; and 
according to these, in their several degrees, make 
our restitution, if we be not able to do all that we 
should; but, if we be, the best rule is, to do it so 
soon as we can; taking our accounts in this, as in 
our human actions, according to prudence, and civil 
or natural conveniences or possibilities; only se- 
curing these two things: 1. That the duty be not 
wholly omitted; and, 2. That it be not deferred at 
all out of covetousness, or any other principle that 
is vicious. Remember, that the same day in which 
Zaccheus made restitution to all whom he had in- 
jured, the same day Christ himself pronounced, that 
salvation was come to his house.” 

16. But besides the obligation arising from con- 
tract or default, there is one of another sort, which 
comes from kindness, and the acts of charity and 
friendship.* He that does me a favour, hath bound 
me to make him a return of thankfulness. The 
obligation comes not by covenant, not by his own 
express intention, but by the nature of the thing; 
and is a duty springing up within the spirit of the 
obliged person, to whom it is more natural to love 
his friend, and to do good for good, than to return 
evil for evil: because aman may forgive an injury, 
but he must never forget a good turn. For every 
thing that is excellent, and every thing that is pro- 
fitable, whatsoever is good in itself or good to me, 
cannot but be beloved; and what we love we natu- 
rally cherish, and do good to. He, therefore, that 
refuses to do good to them whom he is bound to 
love, or to love that which did him good, is unnatu- 
ral and monstrous in his affections, and thinks all 
the world born to minister to him, with a greediness 
worse than that of the sea; which although it re- 
ceives all rivers into itself, yet it furnishes the clouds 
and springs with a return of all they need. 

Our duty to benefactors is to esteem and love 
their persons; to make them proportionable returns 
of service, or duty, or profit, according as we can, or 
as they need, or as opportunity presents itself, and 
according to the greatnesses of their kindness; and 
to pray to God to make them recompence for all 
the good they have done to us: which last office is 
also requisite to be done for our .creditors, who, in 
charity, have relieved our wants. 


w Luke xix. 9. 
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Prayers to be said, in Relation to the several Obliga- 
tions and Offices of Justice. 


A Prayer for the Grace of Obedience, to be said by 
all Persons under Command. 


O eternal God, great Ruler of men and angels, 
who hast constituted all things in a wonderful order, 
making all the creatures subject to man, and one 
man to another, and all to thee, the last link of this 
admirable chain being fastened to the foot of thy 
throne; teach me to obey all those whom thou 
hast set over me, reverencing their persons, submit- 
ting indifferently to all their lawful commands, 
cheerfully undergoing those burdens which the 
public wisdom and necessity shall impose upon me; 
at no hand murmuring against government, lest the 
spirit of pride and mutiny, of murmur and disorder, 
enter into me, and consign me to the portion of the 
disobedient and rebellious, of the despisers of do- 
minion, and revilers of dignity. Grant this, Ὁ holy 
God, for his sake, who for his obedience to the 
Father, hath obtained the glorification of eternal 
ages, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Prayers for Kings and all Magistrates, for our Pa- 
rents spiritual and natural, are in the following 


Litanies, at the End of the Fourth Chapter. 


A Prayer to be said by Subjects, when their Land ts 
invaded and overrun by barbarous or wicked 
People, Enemies of the Religion or the Govern- 
ment, 


I. 


O eternal God, thou alone rulest in the kingdoms 
of men; thou art the great God of battles and 
recompences; and by thy glorious wisdom, by thy 
almighty power, and by thy secret providence, dost 
determine the events of war, and the issues of hu- 
man counsels, and the returns of peace and victory : 
now at last be pleased to let the light of thy coun- 
tenance, and the effects of a glorious mercy and a 
gracious pardon, return to this land. Thou seest 
how great evils we suffer under the power and 
tyranny of war; and, although we submit to and 
adore thy justice in our sufferings, yet be pleased to 
pity our misery, to hear our complaints, and to pro- 
vide us of remedy against our present calamities ; 
let not the defenders of a righteous cause go away 
ashamed, nor our counsels be for ever confounded, 
nor our parties defeated, nor religion suppressed, 
nor learning discountenanced, and we be spoiled of 
all the exterior ornaments, instruments, and advan- 
tages of piety, which thou hast been pleased formerly 
to minister to our infirmities, for the interests of 
learning and religion. Amen. 


II. 


We confess, dear God, that we have deserved to 
be totally extinct and separate from the communion 
of saints and the comforts of religion, to be made 
servants to ignorant, unjust, and inferior persons, or 
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to suffer any other calamity, which thou shalt allot 
us as the instrument of thy anger, whom we have 
so often provoked to wrath and jealousy. Lord, 
we humbly lie down under the burden of thy rod, 
begging of thee to remember our infirmities, and no 
more to remember our sins, to support us with thy 
staff, to lift us up with thy hand, to refresh us with 
thy gracious eye: and, if a sad cloud of temporal 
infelicities must still encircle us, open unto us the 
window of heaven, that, with an eye of faith and 
hope, we may sce beyond the cloud, looking upon 
those mercies which, in thy secret providence and 
admirable wisdom, thou designest to all thy servants, 
from such unlikely and sad beginnings. Teach us 
diligently to do all our duty, and cheerfully to sub- 
mit to all thy will; and, at last, be gracious to thy 
people, that call upon thee, that put their trust in 
thee, that have laid up all their hopes in the bosom 
of God, that, besides thee, have no helper. Amen. 


III. 


Place a guard of angels about the person of the 
king, and immure him with the defence of thy right 
hand, that no unhallowed arm may do violence to 
him. Support him with aids from heaven inall his 
battles, trials, and dangers; that he may, in every 
instant of his temptation, become dearer to thee ; 
and do thou return to him with mercy and deliver- 
ance. Give unto him the hearts of all his people ; 
and put into his hand a prevailing rod of iron, a 
sceptre of power, and a sword of justice; and 
enable him to defend and comfort the churches under 
his protection. 


IV. 


Bless all his friends, relatives, confederates, and 
lieges; direct their counsels, unite their hearts, 
strengthen their hands, bless their actions. Give 
unto them holiness of intention, that they may, with 
much candour and ingenuity, pursue the cause of 
God and the king. Sanctify all the means and in- 
struments of their purposes, that they may not, with 
cruelty, injustice, or oppression, proceed towards the 
end of their just desires: and do thoucrown all their 
endeavours with a prosperous event, that all may 
co-operate to, and actually produce, those great 
mercies which we beg of thee; honour and safety 
to our sovereign, defence of his just rights, peace to 
his people, establishment and promotion to religion, 
advantages and encouragement to learning and holy 
living, deliverance to all the oppressed, comfort to 
all thy faithful people, and from all these, glory to 
thy holy name. Grant this, O King of kings, for 
his sake, by whom thou hast consigned us to all thy 
mercies and promises, and to whom thou hast given 
all power in heaven and earth, our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


A Prayer to be said by Kings or Magistrates, for 
themselves and their People. 

O my God and King, thou rulest in the kingdoms 
of men; by thee kings reign, and princes decree 
justice : thou hast appointed me under thyself 

ἡ These words to be added by a delegate or inferior. 
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[and under my prince Y | to govern this portion of thy 
church, according to the laws of religion and the 
commonwealth. O Lord, | am but an infirm man, 
and know not how to decree certain sentences with- 
out erring in judgment: but do thou give to thy 
servant an understanding heart to judge this people, 
that I may discern between good and evil. Cause 
me to walk before thee and all the people in truth 
and righteousness, and in sincerity of heart, that 1 
may not regard the person of the mighty, nor be 
afraid of his terror, nor despise the person of the 
poor, and reject his petition; but that, doing justice 
to all men, I, and my people, may receive mercy of 
thee, peace and plenty in our days, and mutual love, 
duty, and correspondence; that there be no leading 
into captivity, no complaining in our streets; but we 
may see the church in prosperity all our days, and 
religion established and increasing. Do thou estab- 
lish the house of thy servant, and bring me to a 
participation of the glories of thy kingdom, for his 
sake, who is my Lord and King, the holy and ever 
blessed Saviour of the world, our Redeemer, Jesus. 
Amen. 


A Prayer to be said by Parents for their Children. 


O almighty and most merciful Father, who hast 
promised children as a reward to the righteous, and 
hast given them to me asa testimony of thy mercy, 
and an engagement of my duty; be pleased to be a 
Father unto them, and give them healthful bodies, 
understanding souls, and sanctified spirits, that they 
may be thy servants and thy children, all their days. 
Let a great mercy and providence lead them through 
the dangers and temptations and ignorances of their 
youth, that they may never run into folly, and the 
evils of an unbridled appetite. So order the acci- 
dents of their lives, that, by good education, careful 
tutors, holy example, innocent company, prudent 
counsel, and thy restraining grace, their duty to thee 
may be secured in the midst of a crooked and un- 
toward generation: and if it seem good in thy eyes, 
let me be enabled to provide conveniently for the 
support of their persons, that they may not be des- 
titute and miserable in my death; or if thou shalt 
call me off from this world by a more timely sum- 
mons, let their portion be, thy care, mercy, and 
providence, over their bodies and souls: and may 
they never live vicious lives, nor die violent or un- 
timely deaths ; but let them glorify thee here with 
a free obedience, and the duties of a whole life; 
that, when they have served thee in their genera- 
tions, and have profited the christian commonwealth, 
they may be coheirs with Jesus, in the glories of 
thy eternal kingdom, through the same our Lord, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


A Prayer to be said by Masters of Families, Cu- 
rates, Tutors, or other obtiged Persons, for therr 


Charges. 


O Almighty God, merciful and gracious, have 
mercy upon my family [or pupils, or parishioners, 
&c.] and all committed to my charge: sanctify them 
with thy grace, preserve them with thy providence, 
guard them from all evil by the custody of angels, 
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direct them in the ways of peace and holy religion 
by my ministry and the conduct of thy most Holy 
Spirit, and consign them all, with the participation 
of thy blessings and graces in this world, with 
healthful bodies, with good understandings, and 
sanctified spirits, to a full fruition of thy glories 
hereafter, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


A Prayer to be said by Merchants, Tradesmen, and 
Handicraftsmen. 

O eternal God, thou fountain of justice, mercy, 
and benediction, who, by my education and other 
effects of thy providence hast called me to this pro- 
fession, that, by my industry, I may, in my small 
proportion, work together for the good of myself 
and others; I humbly beg thy grace to guide me 
in my intention, and in the transaction of my affairs, 
that I may be diligent, just, and faithful: and give 
me thy favour, that this my labour may be accepted 
by thee as a part of my necessary duty: and give 
me thy blessing to assist and prosper me in my 
calling, to such measures, as thou shalt, in mercy, 
choose for me: and be pleased to let the Holy 
Spirit be for ever present with me, that I may never 
be given to covetousness and sordid appetites, to 
lying and falsehood, or any other base, indirect, and 
beggarly arts; but give me prudence, honesty, and 
Christian sincerity, that my trade may be sanctified 
by my religion; my labour, by my intention and 
thy blessing; that, when I have done my portion of 
work thou hast allotted me, and improved the talent 
thou hast intrusted to me, and served the common- 
wealth in my capacity, I may receive the mighty 
price of my high calling, which I expect and beg, 
in the portion and inheritance of the ever-blessed 
Saviour and Redeemer, Jesus. Amen. 


A Prayer to be said by Debtors, and all Persons 
obliged whether by Crime or Contract. 


O Almighty God, who art rich unto all, the trea- 
sury and fountain of all good, of all justice, and all 
mercy, and all bounty, to whom we owe all that we 
are and all that we have, being thy debtors by rea- 
son of our sins, and by thy own gracious contract 
made with us in Jesus Christ; teach me, in the 
first place, to perform all my obligations to thee, 
both of duty and thankfulness; and, next, enable 
me to pay my duty to all my friends, and my debts 
to all my creditors, that none be made miserable or 
lessened in his estate by his kindness to me, or traf- 
fic with me. Forgive meall those sins and irregu- 
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lar actions, by which I entered into debt further 
than my necessity required, or by which such neces- 
sity was brought upon me: but let not them suffer 
by occasion of my sin. Lord, reward all their kind- 
ness into their bosoms, and make them recompence, 
where I cannot ; and make me very willing in all 
that I can, and able for all, that I am obliged to: 
or, if it seem good in thine eyes to afflict me by the 
continuance of this condition, yet make it up by 
some means to them, that the prayer of thy servant 
may obtain of thee, at least, to pay my debt in bless- 
ings. Amen. 


WN: 


Lord, sanctify and forgive all that I have tempt- 
ed to evil by my discourse or my example : instruct 
them in the right way, whom I have ied to error, 
and let me never run further on the score of sin: 
but do thou blot out all the evils I have done, by 
the spunge of thy passion, and the blood of thy 
cross; and give me a deep and an excellent repent- 
ance, and a free and a gracious pardon, that thou 
mayest answer for me, O Lord, and enable me to 
stand upright in judgment; for in thee, O Lord, 
have I trusted: let me never be confounded. Pity 
me and instruct me, guide me and support me, par- 
don me and save me, for my sweet Saviour, Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


A Prayer for Patron and Benefactors. 


O Almighty God, thou fountain of all good, of all 
excellency both to men and angels, extend thine 
abundant favour and loving-kindness to my patron, 
to all my friends and benefactors: reward them and 
make them plentiful recompence for all the good, 
which, from thy merciful providence, they have con- 
veyed unto me. Let the light of thy countenance 
shine upon them, and let them never come into any 
affliction or sadness, but such as may be an instru- 
ment of thy glory and their eternal comfort. For- 
give them all their sins; let thy Divine Spirit pre- 
serve them from all deeds of darkness. Let thy 
ministering angels guard their persons from the vio- 
lence of the spirits of darkness. And thou, who 
knowest every degree of their necessity by thy in- 
finite wisdom, give supply to all their needs by thy 
glorious mercy, preserving their persons, sanctify- 
ing their hearts, and leading them in the ways of 
righteousness, by the waters of comfort, to the land 
of eternal rest and glory, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


RELIGIon, in a large sense, doth signify the whole | by God, they become a part of that honour and 
duty of man, comprehending in it justice, charity, | worship which we are bound to pay to him. And 
and sobriety; because all these being commanded | thus the word is used in St. James, “ Pure religion 
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and undefiled before God and the Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” ” 
But ina more restrained sense, it is taken for that 
part of duty, which particularly relates to God in 
our worshippings and adoration of him, in confess- 
ing his excellencies, loving his person, admiring 
his goodness, believing his word, and doing all 
that, which may, in a proper and direct manner, 
do him honour. It contains the duties of the first 
table only; and so it is called godliness,* and is 
by St. Paul distinguished from justice and sobriety. 
In this sense I am now to explicate the parts of it. 


Of the internal Actions of Religion. 


Those I call the internal actions of religion, in 
which the soul only is employed, and ministers to 
God in the special actions of faith, hope, and cha- 
rity. Faith believes the revelations of God; hope 
expects his promises; and charity loves his excel- 
lencies and mercies. Faith gives us understanding 
to God; hope gives up all the passions and affec- 
tions to heaven and heavenly things; and charity 
gives the will to the service of God. Faith is op- 
posed to infidelity, hope to despair, charity to en- 
mity and hostility: and these three sanctify the 
whole man, and make our duty to God and obe- 
dience to his commandments to be chosen, reason- 
able, and delightful, and therefore to be entire, per- 
severing, and universal. 


SECTION I. 
OF FAITH. 
The Acts and Offices of Faith are, 


1. To believe every thing which God hath re- 
vealed to us; and, when once we are convinced 
that God hath spoken it, to make no further inquiry, 
but humbly to submit; ever remembering, that there 
are some things, which our understanding cannot 
fathom, nor search out their depth. 

2. To believe nothing concerning God, but what 
is honourable and excellent, as knowing that belief 
to be no honouring of God, which entertains of him 
any dishonourable thoughts. Faith is the parent 
of charity; and whatsoever faith entertains must 
be apt to produce love to God: but he that be- 
lieves God to be cruel or unmerciful, or a rejoicer 
in the unavoidable damnation of the greatest part 
of mankind, or that he speaks one thing and pri- 
vately means another, thinks evil thoughts concern- 
ing God, and such, as for which we should hate a 
man, and therefore are great enemies of faith, being 
apt to destroy charity. Our faith concerning God 
must be, as himself hath revealed and described his 
own excellencies: and, in our discourses, we must 
remove from him all imperfection, and attribute to 
him all excellency. 


5 James i. 27. 
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3. To give ourselves wholly up to Christ, in 
heart and desire, to become disciples of his doc- 
trine with choice, (besides conviction,) being in the 
presence of God but as idiots, that is, without any 
principles of our own to hinder the truth of God; 
but sucking in greedily all that God hath taught us, 
believing it infinitely, and loving to believe it. For 
this is an act of love, reflected upon faith; or an act 
of faith, leaning upon love. 

4. To believe all God’s promises, and that what- 
soever is promised in Scripture shall, on God’s 
part, be as surely performed as if we had it in pos- 
session. This act makes us to rely upon God with 
the same confidence, as we did on our parents when 
we were children, when we made no doubt, but 
whatsoever we needed we should have it, if it were 
in their power. 

5. To believe also the conditions of the promise, 
or that part of the revelation which concerns our 
duty. Many are apt to believe the article of re- 
mission of sins, but they believe it without the con- 
dition of repentance, or the fruits of holy life: and 
that is to believe the article otherwise than God in- 
tended it. For the covenant of the gospel is the 
great object of faith, and that supposes our duty to 
answer his grace; that God will be our God, so long 
as we are his people. The other is not faith, but 
flattery. 

6. To profess publicly the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, openly owning whatsoever he hath revealed 
and commanded, not being ashamed of the word of 
God, or of any practices enjoined by it; and this, 
without complying with any man’s interest, not re- 
garding favour, nor being moved with good words, 
not fearing disgrace, or loss, or inconvenience, or 
death itself. 

7. To pray without doubting, without weariness, 
without faintness, entertaining no jealousies or sus- 
picions of God, but being confident of God’s hearing 
us, and of his returns to us, whatsoever the manner 
or the instance be, that, if we do our duty, it will be 
gracious and merciful. 

These acts of faith are, in several degrees, in the 
servants of Jesus; some have it but as a grain of 
mustard-seed ; some grow up toa plant; some have 
the fulness of faith: but the least faith that is must 
be a persuasion so strong, as to make us undertake 
the doing of all that duty which Christ built upon 
the foundation of believing. But we shall best dis- 
cern the truth of our faith by these following signs. 
St. Jerome reckons three.° 


Signs of true Faith. 


1. An earnest and vehement prayer: for it is 
impossible we should heartily believe the things of 
God, and the glories of the gospel, and not most 
importunately desire them. For every thing is de- 
sired according to our belief of its excellency and 
possibility. 

2. To do nothing for vain-glory, but wholly for 
the interests of religion, and these articles we be- 


> Demus, Deum aliquid posse, quod nos fateamur investi- 
gare non posse.—St. Aue. l. xxi. c. 7. de Civitat. 
¢ Dial. adver. Lucif. 
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lieve; valuing not at all the rumours of men, but 
the praise of God, to whom, by faith, we have given 
up all our intellectual faculties. 

3. To be content with God for our judge, for our 
patron, for our Lord, for our friend, desiring God to 
be all in all to us, as we are, in our understanding 
and affections, wholly his. 


Add to these ; 


4. To be a stranger upon earth in our affections, 
and to have all our thoughts and principal desires 
fixed upon the matters of faith, the things of heaven. 
For, if a man were adopted heir to Cesar, he would 
(if he believed it real and effective) despise the pre- 
sent, and wholly be at court in his father’s eye; and 
his desires would outrun his swiftest speed, and all 
his thoughts would spend themselves in creating 
ideas and little fantastic images of his future condi- 
tion. Now God hath made us heirs of his kingdom, 
and co-heirs with Jesus: if we believed this, we 
would think, and affect, and study accordingly. But 
he that rejoices in gain, and his heart dwells in the 
world, and is espoused to a fair estate, and trans- 
ported with a light, momentary joy, and is afflicted 
with losses, and amazed with temporal persecutions, 
and esteems disgrace or poverty in a good cause to 
be intolerable ; this man either hath no inheritance 
in heaven, or believes none; and believes not, that 
he is adopted to be the son of God, the heir of 
eternal glory. 

5. St. James’s sign is the best: “ Show me thy 
faith by thy works.” Faith makes the merchant 
diligent and venturous, and that makes him rich. 
Ferdinando, of Arragon, believed the story told him 
by Columbus, and therefore he furnished him with 
ships, and got the West Indies by his faith in the 
undertaker. But Henry the Seventh of England 
believed him not; and therefore trusted him not with 
shipping, and lost all the purchase of that faith. It 
is told us by Christ, “ He that forgives shall be for- 
given :᾿ if we believe this, it is certain we shall for- 
give our enemies; for none of us all but need and 
desire to be forgiven. Noman can possibly despise 
or refuse to desire such excellent glories, as are re- 
vealed to them that are servants of Christ, and yet 
we do nothing that is commanded us as a condition 
to obtain them. No mancould work a day’s labour 
without faith: but because he believes he shall 
have his wages at the day’s or week’s end, he does 
his duty. But he only believes, who does that thing, 
which other men, in the like cases, do when they 
do believe. He that believes money, gotten with 
danger, is better than poverty with safety, will ven- 
ture for it in unknown lands or seas; and so will he 
that believes it better to get heaven with labour, 
than to get hell with pleasure. 

6. He that believes does not make haste, but 
waits patiently till the times of refreshment come, 
and dares trust God for the morrow, and is no more 
solicitous for the next year, than he is for that which 
is past: and it is certain, that man wants faith, who 
dares be more confident of being supplied, when he 
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hath money in his purse, than when he hath it only 
in bills of exchange from God; or that relies more 
upon his own industry than upon God’s providence, 
when his own industry fails him. Ifyou dare trust 
to God, when the case, to human reason, seems im- 
possible, and trust to God then also out of choice, 
not because you have nothing else to trust to, but 
because he is the only support of a just confidence, 
then you give a good testimony of your faith. 

7. True faith is confident, and will venture all 
the world upon the strength of its persuasion. Will 
you lay your life on it, your estate, your reputation, 
that the doctrine of Jesus Christ is true in every 
article? Then you have true faith. But he that 
fears men more than God, believes men more than 
he believes in God. 

8. Faith, if it be true, living, and justifying, can- 
not be separated from a good life : it works miracles, 
makes a drunkard become sober, a lascivious person 
become chaste, a covetous man become liberal; “ it 
overcomes the world—it works righteousness,” ¢ 
and makes us diligently to do, and cheerfully to 
suffer, whatsoever God hath placed in our way to 
heaven. 


The Means and Instruments to obtain Faith are, 


1. A humble, willing, and docile mind, or desire 
to be instructed in the way of God: for persuasion 
enters like a sunbeam, gently, and without vio- 
lence: and open but the window, and draw the 
curtain, and the Sun of righteousness will enlighten 
your darkness. 

2. Remove all prejudice and love to every thing, 
which may be contradicted by faith. ‘ How canye 
believe (said Christ) that receive praise one of 
another?” An unchaste man cannot easily be 
brought to believe, that, without purity, he shall 
never see God. He that loves riches, can hardly 
believe the doctrine of poverty and renunciation of 
the world: and alms and martyrdom and the doc- 
trine of the cross is folly to him, that loves his ease 
and pleasures. He, that hath within him any prin- 
ciple contrary to the doctrines of faith, cannot easily 
become a disciple. 

3. Prayer, which is instrumental to every thing, 
hath a particular promise inthis thing. “ He that 
lacks wisdom, let him ask it of God:” and, “ If you 
give good things to your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give his Spirit to them 
that ask him !” 

4, The consideration of the Divine omnipotence 
and infinite wisdom, and our own ignorance, are 
great instruments of curing all doubting, and si- 
lencing the murmurs of infidelity.® 

5. Avoid all curiosity of inquiry into particulars 
and circumstances and mysteries: for true faith is 
full of ingenuity and hearty simplicity, free from 
suspicion, wise and confident, trusting upon generals, 
without watching and prying into unnecessary or 
indiscernible particulars. No man carries his bed 
into his field, to watch how his corn grows, but be- 
lieves upon the general order of Providence and 


e In rebus miris summa credendi ratio est omnipotentia 
Creatoris.—St. Ave. 
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nature; and, at harvest, finds himself not de- 
ceived. 

6. In time of temptation, be not busy to dispute, 
but rely upon the conclusion, and throw yourself 
upon God; and contend not with him but in prayer, 
and in the presence, and with the help, of a prudent 
untempted guide: and be sure to esteem all changes 
of belief, which offer themselves in the time of your 
greatest weakness, (contrary to the persuasions of 
your best understanding,) to be temptations, and re- 
ject them accordingly. 

7. It is a prudent course, that, in our health and 
best advantages, we lay up particular arguments 
and instruments of persuasion and confidence, to be 
brought forth and used in the great day of expense ; 
and that especially, in such things in which we use 
to be most tempted, and in which we are least con- 
fident, and which are most necessary, and which 
commonly the devil uses to assault us withal, in the 
days of our visitation. 

8. The wisdom of the church of God is very re- 
markable in appointing festivals or holy days, whose 
solemnity and offices have no other special business 
but to record the article of the day; such as Trinity 
Sunday, Ascension, Easter, Christmas day; and to 
those persons, who can only believe, not prove or 
dispute, there is no better instrument to cause the 
remembrance and plain notion, and to endear the 
affection and hearty assent to the article, than the 
proclaiming and recommending it by the festivity 
and joy of a holy day. 


SECTION II. 
Of the Hope of a Christian. 


Faitu differs from hope, in the extension of its 
object, and in the intention of degree. St. Austin 
thus accounts their differences. Faith is of all 
things revealed, good and bad, rewards and punish- 
ments, of things past, present, and to come, of 
things that concern us, of things that concern us 
not; but hope hath for its object things only that 
are good, and fit to be hoped for, future, and con- 
cerning ourselves: and because these things are 
offered to us upon conditions of which we may so fail, 
as we may change our will, therefore our certainty 
is less than the adherences of faith ; which (because 
faith relies only upon one proposition, that is, the 
truth of the word of God) cannot be made uncertain 
in themselves, though the object of our hope may 
become uncertain to us, and to our possession. For 
it is infallibly certain, that there is heaven for all 
the godly, and for me amongst them all, if I do my 
duty. But that I shall enter into heaven, is the 
object of my- hope, not of my faith; and is so sure, 
as it is certain I shall persevere in the ways of God. 


The Acts of Hope are, 


I. To rely upon God with a confident expectation 
of his promises; ever esteeming, that every promise 
of God is a magazine of all that grace and relief, 
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which we can need in that instance for which the 
promise is made. Every degree of hope is a degree 
of confidence. 

2. To esteem all the danger of an action, and the 
possibilities of miscarriage, and every cross accident 
that can intervene, to be no defect on God’s part, 
but either a mercy on his part, or a fault on ours; 
for then we shall be sure to trust in God, when we 
see him to be our confidence, and ourselves the cause 
of all mischances. The hope of a christian is pru- 
dent and religious. 

3. To rejoice in the midst of a misfortune or 
seeming sadness, knowing, that this may work for 
good, and will, if we be not wanting to our souls. 
This is a direct act of hope, to look through the 
cloud, and look for a beam of the light from God; 
and this is called in Scripture, “ rejoicing in tribu- 
lation, when the God of hope fills us with all joy 
in believing.” Every degree of hope brings a de- 
gree of joy. 

4. To desire, to pray, and to long for, the great 
object of our hope, the mighty price of our high 
calling; and to desire the other things of this life, 
as they are promised; that is, so far as they are 
made necessary and useful to us, in order to God’s 
glory and the great end of souls. Hope and fasting 
are said to be the two wings of prayer. Fasting is 
but as the wing of a bird; but hope is like the wing 
of an angel, soaring up to heaven, and bears our 
prayers to the throne of grace. Without hope it is 
impossible to pray; but hope makes our prayers 
reasonable, passionate, and religious; for it relies 
upon God’s promise, or experience, or providence, 
and story. Prayer is always in proportion to our » 
hope, zealous and affectionate. 

5. Perseverance is the perfection of the duty of 
hope, and its last act; and so long as our hope con- 
tinues, so long we go on in duty and diligence; but 
he that is to raise a castle in an hour, sits down 
and does nothing towards it: and Herod, the 
sophister, left off to teach his son, when he saw that 
twenty-four pages, appointed to wait on him, and 
called by the several letters of the alphabet, couid 
never make him to understand his letters perfectly. 


Rules to govern our Hope. 


1. Let your hope be moderate; proportioned to 
your state, person, and condition, whether it be for 
gifts or graces, or temporal favours. It is an ambi- 
tious hope for persons, whose diligence is like them 
that are least in the kingdom of heaven, to believe 
themselves endeared to God as the greatest saints ; 
or that they shall have a throne equal to St. Paul, 
or the blessed Virgin Mary. A stammerer cannot, 
with moderation, hope for the gift of tongues; or a 
peasant to become learned as Origen; or if a beg- 
gar desires, or hopes, to become a king, or asks for 
a thousand pound a year, we call him impudent, 
not passionate, much less reasonable. Hope that 
God will crown your endeavours with equal mea- 
sures of that reward, which he indeed freely gives, 
but yet gives according to our proportions. Hope 
for good success according to, or not much beyond, 
the efficacy of the causes and the instrument; and 
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let the husbandman hope for a good harvest, not 
for a rich kingdom, or a victorious army. 

2. Let your hope be well founded, relying upon 
just confidences; that is, upon God, according to 
his revelations and promises. For it is possible for 
a man to have a vain hope upon God: and, in 
matters of religion, it is presumption to hope, that 
God’s mercies will be poured forth upon lazy per- 
sons, that do nothing towards holy and strict walk- 
ing, nothing (I say) but trust, and long for an event 
besides, and against, all disposition of the means. 
Every false principle in religion 15 a reed of Egypt, 
false and dangerous. Rely not in temporal things 
upon uncertain prophecies and astrology, not upon 
our own wit or industry, not upon gold or friends, 
not upon armies and princes; expect not health 
from physicians, that cannot cure their own breath, 
much less their mortality: use all lawful instru- 
ments, but expect nothing from them above their 
natural or ordinary efficacy, and, in the use of them, 
from God expect a blessing. A hope that is easy 
and credulous, is an arm of flesh, an ill supporter 
without a bone.’ 

3. Let your hope be without vanity, or garish- 
ness of spirit; but sober, grave, and silent, fixed in 
the heart, not borne upon the lip, apt to support 
our spirits within, but not to provoke envy abroad. 

4. Let your hope be of things possible, safe, and 
useful.» He that hopes for an opportunity of act- 
ing his revenge, or lust, or rapine, watches to do 
himself a mischief. All evils of ourselves or bre- 
thren, are objects of our fear, not hope: and, when 
it is truly understood, things useless and unsafe can 
no more be wished for, than things impossible can 
be obtained. 

ὦ. Let your hope be patient, without tediousness 
of spirit, or hastiness of prefixing time. Make no 
limits or prescriptions to God; but let your prayers 
and endeavours go on still with a constant attend- 
ance on the periods of God’s providence. The men 
of Bethulia resolved to wait upon God but five days 
longer; but deliverance stayed seven days, and yet 
came at last. And take not every accident for an 
argument of despair; but go on still in hoping; 
and begin again to work, if any ill accident have 
interrupted you. 


Means of Hope, and Remedies against Despair. 


The means to cure despair, and to continue or 
merease hope, are, partly by consideration, partly 
by exercise. 

1. Apply your mind to the cure of all the proper 
causes of despair: and they are, weakness of spirit, 
or violence of passion. He that greedily covets, is 
impatient of delay, and desperate in contrary acci- 
dents; and he that is little of heart, is also of little 
hope, and apt to sorrow and suspicion.! 

2. Despise the things of the world, and be in- 
different to all changes and events of Providence : 

§ Jer. xvii. 5. 

h Di cosi fuori di eredenza, Non vuoler far speranza. 

' Μικροόψυχοὶ μακρόλυποι. i 

K ᾿Ελπὶς καὶ σὺ Τύχη, μέγα χαίρετε" τὴν ὁδὸν εὗρον᾽ 

Οὐκ ἔτι γὰρ σφετέροις ἐπιτέρπομαι" ἔῤῥετε ἄμφω" 
Οὕνεκεν ἐν μερόπεσσι πολυπλανέες μάλα ἐστέ" 
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and, for the things of God, the promises are certain 
to be performed in kind; and, where there is less 
variety of chance, there is less possibility of being 
mocked :* but he that creates to himself thousands 
of little hopes, uncertain in the promise, fallible in 
the event, and depending upon ten thousand circum- 
stances, (as are all the things of this world,) shall 
often fail in his expectations, and be used to argu- 
ments of distrust in such hopes. 

3. So long as your hopes are regular and reason- 
able, though in temporal affairs, such as are deliver- 
ance from enemies, escaping a storm or shipwreck, 
recovery from a sickness, ability to pay your debts, 
&e. remember that there are some things ordinary, 
and some things extraordinary, to prevent despair. 
In ordinary remember, that the very hoping in God 
is an endearment of him, and a means to obtain the 
blessing ; “I will deliver him, because he hath put 
his trust in me.” 2. There are in God all those 
glorious attributes and excellencies, which, in the 
nature of things, can possibly create or confirm hope. 
God is, 1. strong; 2. wise; 3. true; 4. loving. 
There cannot be added another capacity to create a 
confidence; for, upon these premises, we cannot 
fail of receiving what is fit for us. 3. God hath 
obliged himself by promise, that we shall have the 
good of every thing we desire; for even losses and 
denials shall work for the good of them that fear 
God. And,if we will trust the truth of God for per- 
formance of the general, we may well trust his 
wisdom to choose for us the particular. But the 
extraordinaries of God are apt to supply the defect 
of all natural and human possibilities. 1. God 
hath, in many instances, given extraordinary virtue 
to the active causes and instruments: to a jaw-bone, 
to killa multitude; to three hundred men. to de- 
stroy a great army; to Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer, to rout a whole garrison. 2. He hath given 
excellent sufferance and vigorousness to the suffer- 
ers, arming them with strange courage, heroical 
fortitude, invincible resolution, and glorious patience; 
and thus he lays no more upon us than we are able 
to bear; for when he increases our sufferings, he 
lessens them by increasing our patience. 3. His 
providence is extra-regular, and produces strange 
things beyond common rules: and he, that led Israel 
through a sea, and made a rock pour forth waters, 
and the heavens to give them bread and flesh, and 
whole armies to be destroyed with fantastic noises, 
and the fortune of all France to be recovered and 
entirely revolved, by the arms and conduct of a girl, 
against the torrent of the English fortune and chi- 
valry ; can do what he please; and still retain the 
same affections to his people, and the same provi- 
dence over mankind as ever. And it is impossible 
for that man to despair, who remembers, that his 
helper is omnipotent, and can do what he please.! 
Let us rest there awhile ; he can if he please: and 
he is infinitely loving, willing enough: and he is 

“Ὅσσα yap ἀτρεκέως οὐκ ἔσσεται, ὕμμες ἐν ἡμῖν 
Φάσματα, ὡς ἐν ὕπνῳ, ἐμβάλλετε, οἷά T ἐόντα" 
Παίζοιτε, στροφεοιτε, ὅσους ἐμεῦ ὕστερον ὄντας 


» ’ ’ , . S$ , ? ι - pear 
Evport OU νοεοντὰς OTTED ἐμις ἐστι νοῆσαι. 


Parvapb. Bruncx. Anthol. 
1! Heb. ii. 18. 
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infinitely wise; choosing better for us than we can 
do for ourselves. This, in all ages and chances, 
hath supported the afflicted people of God, and 
carried them on dry ground through a Red sea. 
God invites and cherishes the hopes of men, by all 
the variety of his providence. 

4. If your case be brought to the last extremity, 
and that you are at the pit’s brink, even the very 
margin of the grave, yet then despair not; at least 
put it off a little longer: and remember, that what- 
soever final accident takes away all hope from you, 
if you stay a little longer, and, in the mean while, 
bear it sweetly, it will also take away all despair 
too. For, when you enter into the regions of death, 
you rest from all your labours and your fears. 

5. Let them who are tempted to despair of their 
salvation, consider, how much Christ suffered to 
redeem us from sin and its eternal punishment; and 
he that considers this must needs believe, that the 
desires which God had to save us were not less 
than infinite, and therefore not easily to be satisfied 
without it. 

6. Let no man despair of God’s mercies to for- 
give him, unless he be sure that his sins are greater 
than God’s mercies. If they be not, we have much 
reason to hope, that the stronger ingredient will 
prevail, so long as we are in the time and state of 
repentance, and within the possibilities and latitude 
of the covenant, and as long as any promise can but 
reflect upon him with an oblique beam of comfort. 
Possibly the man may err in his judgment of cir- 
cumstances; and therefore let him fear: but, be- 
cause it is not certain he is mistaken, let him not 
despair. 

7. Consider that God, who knows all the events 
of men, and what their final condition shall be, who 
shall be saved and who will perish; yet he treateth 
them as his own, calls them to be his own, offers 
fair conditions as to his own, gives them blessings, 
arguments of mercy, and instances of fear, to call 
them off from death, and to call them home to life; 
and, in all this, shows no despair of happiness to 
them; and therefore much less should any man 
despair for himself, since he never was able to read 
the scrolls of the eternal predestination. 

8. Remember, that despair belongs only to pas- 
sionate fools or villains, such as were Achitophel 
and Judas, or else to devils and damned persons: 
and as the hope of salvation is a good disposition 
towards it; so is despair a certain consignation to 
eternal ruin. A man may be damned for despairing 
to be saved. Despair is the proper passion of 
damnation. “ God hath placed truth and felicity in 
heaven; curiosity and repentance upon earth; but 
misery and despair are the portions of hell.” ™ 

9. Gather together into your spirit, and its 
treasure-house, the memory, not all the promises of 
God, but also the remembrances of experience, and 
the former senses of the Divine’favours, that, from 
thence, you may argue from times past to the pre- 
sent, and enlarge to the future, and to greater 
blessings. For although the conjectures and ex- 
pectations of hope are not like the conclusions of 


m V. Bede. 
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faith, yet they are a helmet against the scorching 
of despair in temporal things, and an anchor of the 
soul sure and stedfast against the fluctuations of 
the spirit in matters of the soul. St. Bernard 
reckons divers principles of hope, by enumerating 
the instances of the Divine mercy ; and we may, by 
them, reduce this rule to practice, in the following 
manner: 1. God hath preserved me from many sins: 
his mercies are infinite: I hope he will still pre- 
serve me from more, and for ever. 2. 1 have sin- 
ned, and God smote me not: his mercies are still 
over the penitent: I hope he will deliver me from 
all the evils I have deserved. He hath forgiven 
me many sins of malice; and therefore surely he 
will pity my infirmities. 3. God visited my heart, 
and changed it: he loves the work of his own 
hands; and so my heart is now become: I hope he 
will love this too. 4. When I repented he received 
me graciously ; and therefore I hope, if I do my 
endeavour, he will totally forgive me. 5. He help- 
ed my slow and beginning endeavours; and there- 
fore I hope he will lead me to perfection. 6. When 
he had given me something first, then he gave me 
more: I hope, therefore, he will keep me from fall- 
ing, and give me the grace of perseverance. 7. He 
hath chosen me to be a disciple of Christ’s institu- 
tion: he hath elected me to his kingdom of grace ; 
and therefore, I hope, also to the kingdom of his 
glory. He died for me when I was his enemy ; 
and therefore, I hope, he will save me, when he 
hath reconciled me to him, and is become my friend. 
9. “ God hath given us his Son: how should not 
he, with him, give us all things else?” All these 
St. Bernard reduces to these three heads, as the in- 
struments of all our hopes: 1. The charity of God 
adopting us; 2. The truth of his promises; 3. The 
power of his performance: which if any truly 
weighs, no infirmity or accident can break his hopes 
into indiscernible fragments, but some good planks 
will remain after the greatest storm and shipwreck. 
This was St. Paul’s instrument: “ Experience begets 
hope, and hope maketh not ashamed.” 

10. Do thou take care only of thy duty, of the 
means and proper instruments of thy purpose, and 
leave the end to God: lay that up with him, and he 
will take eare of all that is intrusted to him: and 
this, being an act of confidence in God, is also a 
means of security to thee. 

11. By special arts of spiritual prudence and 
arguments, secure the confident belief of the resur- 
rection, and thou canst not but hope for every thing 
else, which you may reasonably expect, or lawfully 
desire, upon the stock of the Divine mercies and 
promises. 

12. If a despair seizes you in a particular tem- 
poral instance, let it not defile thy spirit with im- 
pure mixture, or mingle in spiritual considerations: 
but rather let it make thee fortify thy soul in 
matters of religion, that, by being thrown out of 
your earthly dwelling and confidence, you may re- 
tire into the strengths of grace, and hope the more 
strongly in that, by how much you are the more 
defeated in this, that despair of a fortune or a success 
may become the necessity of all virtue. 
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SECTION III. 
Of Charity, or the Love of God. 


LovE is the greatest thing that God can give us; 
for himself is love: and it is the greatest thing we 
can give to God; for it will also give ourselves, and 
carry with it all that is ours. The apostle calls it 
the band of perfection; it is the old, and it is the 
new, and it is the great commandment, and it is all 
the commandments; for it is the fulfilling of the 
law. It does the work of all other graces, without 
any instrument but its own immediate virtue. For 
as the love to sin makes a man sin against all his 
own reason, and all the discourses of wisdom, and 
all the advices of his friends, and without tempta- 
tion, and without opportunity; so does the love of 
God; it makes a man chaste without the laborious 
arts of fasting and exterior disciplines, temperate in 
the midst of feasts, and is active enough to choose 
it without any intermedial appetites, and reaches 
at glory through the very heart of grace, without 
any other arms but those of love. It is a grace, 
that loves God for himself; and our neighbours, for 
God. The consideration of God’s goodness and 
bounty, the experience of those profitable and ex- 
cellent emanations from him, may be, and most 
commonly are, the first motive of our love; but 
when we are once entered, and have tasted the 
goodness of God, we love the spring for its own ex- 
cellency, passing from passion to reason, from 
thanking to adoring, from sense to spirit, from con- 
sidering ourselves to a union with God; and this is 
the image and little representation of heaven ; it is 
beatitude in picture, or rather the infancy and be- 
ginnings of glory. 

We need no incentives by way of special enu- 
meration to move us to the love of God; for we 
cannot love any thing for any reason real or ima- 
ginary, but that excellency is infinitely more emi- 
nent in God. There can but two things create love, 
perfection and usefulness; to which answer on our 
part, 1. Admiration; and, 2. Desire; and both 
these are centred in love. For the entertainment of 
the first, there is in God an infinite nature, im- 
mensity or vastness without extension or limit, 
immutability, eternity, omnipotence, omniscience, 
holiness, dominion, providence, bounty, mercy, jus- 
tice, perfection in himself, and the end to which all 
things and all actions must be directed, and will, at 
last, arrive. The consideration of which may be 
heightened, if we consider our distance from all 
these glories, our smallness and limited nature, our 
nothing, our inconstancy, our age like a span, our 
weakness and ignorance, our poverty, our inadver- 
tency and inconsideration, our disabilities and dis- 
affections to do good, our harsh natures and unmer- 
ciful inclinations, our universal iniquity, and our 
necessities and dependencies, not only on God 
originally and essentially, but even our need of the 
meanest of God’s oreatures, and our being ob- 
noxious to the weakest and most contemptible. 


n St. Aug. 1. ii. Confes. c. 6. 
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But, for the entertainment of the second, we may 
consider, that in him is a torrent of pleasure for the 
voluptuous; he is the fountain of honour for the 
ambitious; an inexhaustible treasure for the covet- 
ous. Our vices are in love with fantastic pleasures 
and images of perfection, which are truly and really 
to be found no where but in God. And therefore 
our virtues have such proper objects, that it is but 
reasonable they should all turn into love; for cer- 
tain it is, that this love will turn all into virtue. For 
in the scrutinies for righteousness and judgment, 
when it is inquired whether such a person be a 
good man or no, the meaning is not, What does he 
believe ? or what does he hope ? but what he loves." 


The Acts of Love to God are, 


1. Love does all things which may please the 
beloved person; it performs all his commandments: 
and this is one of the greatest instances and argu- 
ments of our love, that God requires of us,—this is 
love, “ That we keep his commandments.” Love 
is obedient. 

2. It does all the intimations and secret signifi- 
cations of his pleasure, whom we love; and this is 
an argument of a great degree of it. The first in- 
stance is, it makes the love accepted; but this gives 
a greatness and singularity to it. The first is the 
least, and less than it cannot do our duty; but, with- 
out this second, we cannot come to perfection. Great 
love is also pliant and inquisitive in the instances 
of its expression. 

3. Love gives away all things, that so he may 
advance the interest of the beloved person: it re- 
lieves all that he would have relieved, and spends 
itself in such real significations, as it is enabled 
withal. He never loved God, that will quit any 
thing of his religion to save his money. Love is 
always liberal and communicative. 

4, It suffers all things that are imposed by its 
beloved, or that can happen for his sake, or that 
intervene in his service, cheerfully, sweetly, wil- 
lingly ; expecting that God should turn them into 
good, and instruments of felicity. “Charity hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.”° Love is patient 
and content with any thing, so it be together with 
its beloved. : 

5. Love is also impatient of any thing that may 
displease the beloved person; hating all sin as the 
enemy of its friend; for love contracts all the same 
relations, and marries the same friendships and the 
same hatreds; and all affection to asin is perfectly 
inconsistent with the love of God. Love is not 
divided between God and God’s enemy; we must 
leve God with all our heart; that is, give him a 
whole and undivided affection, having love for no- 
thing else, but such things which he allows, and 
which he commands, or loves himself. 

6. Love endeavours for ever to be present, to 
converse with, to enjoy, to be united with its object; 
loves to be talking of him, reciting his praises, tell- 
ing his stories, repeating .his words, imitating his 
gestures, transcribing his copy in every thing; and 
every degree of union and every degree of likeness 
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is a degree of love; and it can endure any thing but 
the displeasure and the absence ofits beloved. For 
we are not to use God and religion, as men use per- 
fumes, with which they are delighted when they 
have them, but can very well be without them. 
True charity is restless, till it enjoys God in such 
instances in which it wants him : it is like hunger 
and thirst, it must be fed, or it cannot be answered :P 
and nothing can supply the presence, or make re- 
compence for the absence of God, or of the effects of 
his favour and the light of his countenance. 

7. True love in all accidents looks upon the be- 
loved person, and observes his countenance, and how 
he approves or disapproves, and, accordingly, looks 
sad or cheerful. He that loves God, is not dis- 
pleased at those accidents which God chooses ; nor 
murmurs at those changes which he makes in his 
family ; nor envies at those gifts he bestows; but 
chooses as he likes, and is ruled by his judgment, 
and is perfectly of his persuasion ; loving to learn 
where God is the teacher, and being content to be 
ignorant or silent where he is not pleased to open 
himself. 

8. Love is curious of little things, of circumstances 
and measures, and little accidents; not allowing to 
itself any infirmity which it strives not to master, 
aiming at what it cannot yet reach, desiring to be of 
an angelical purity, and of a perfect innocence, and 


a seraphical fervour, and fears every image of 


offence; is as much afflicted at an idle word, assome 
at an act of adultery, and will not allow to itself so 
much anger, as will disturb a child, nor endure the 
impurity of a dream.4 And this isthe curiosity and 
niceness of divine love: this is the fear of God, and 
is the daughter and production of love. 


The Measures and Rules of Divine Love. 


But because this passion is pure as the brightest 
and smoothest mirror, and, therefore, is apt to be 
sullied with every impurer breath, we must be care- 
ful, that our love to God be governed by these 
measures. 

I. That our love to God be sweet, even, and full 
of tranquillity; having in it no violences or trans- 
portations, but going on in a course of holy actions 
and duties, which are proportionable to our condi- 
tion and present state; not to satisfy all the desire, 
but all the probabilities and measures of our strength. 
A new beginner in religion hath passionate and 
violent desires; but they must not be the measure 
of his actions: but he must consider his strength, 
his late sickness and state of death, the proper 
temptations of his condition, and stand at first upon 
his defence ; not go to storm a strong fort, or attack 
a potent enemy, or do heroical actions, and fitter for 
giants inreligion. Indiscreet violences and untime- 
ly forwardness are the rocks of religion, against 
which tender spirits often suffer shipwreck. 

2. Let our love be prudent and without illusion: 
that is, that it express itself in such instances which 
God hath chosen, or which we choose ourselves by 
proportion to his rules and measures. Love turns 
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into doating, when religion turns into superstition. 
No degree of love can be imprudent, but the ex- 
pressions may : we cannot love God too much, but 
we may proclaim it in indecent manners. 

3. Let our love be firm, constant, and insepara- 
ble ; not coming and returning like the tide, but de- 
scending like a never-failing river, ever running into 
the ocean of Divine excellency, passing on in the 
channels of duty and a constant obedience, and 
never ceasing to be what it is, till it comes to be 
what it desires to be: still being a river, till it be 
tured into sea and vastness, even the immensity of 
a blessed eternity. 

Although the consideration of the Divine excel- 
lencies and mercies be infinitely sufficient to produce 
in us love to God (who is invisible, and yet not dis- 
tant from us, but we feel him in his blessings, he 
dwells in our hearts by faith, we feed on him in the 
sacrament, and are made all one with him in the 
incarnation and glorifications of Jesus) ; yet, that we 
may the better enkindle and increase our love to 
God, the following advices are not useless. 


Helps to increase our Love to God, by Way of 
Exercise. 


1. Cut off all earthly and sensual loves ; for they 
pollute and unhallow the pure and spiritual love. 
Every degree of inordinate affection to the things of 
this world, and every act of love to a sin, is a perfect 
enemy to the love of God: andit is a great shame to 
take any part of our affection from the eternal God, 
to bestow it upon his creature in defiance of the 
Creator; or to give it to the devil, our open enemy, 
in disparagement of him, who is the fountain of all 
excellencies and celestial amities. 

2. Lay fetters and restraints upon the imagina- 
tive and fantastic part; because our fancy, being an 
imperfect and higher faculty, is usually pleased with 
the entertainment of shadows and gauds: and, be- 
cause the things of the world fill it with such beau- 
ties and fantastic imagery, the fancy presents such 
objects as are amiable to the affections and elective 
powers. Persons of fancy, such as are women and 
children, have always the most violent loves: but, 
therefore, if we be careful with what representments 
we fill our fancy, we may the sooner rectify our 
love. Tothis purpose it is good that we transplant 
the instruments of fancy into religion: and for this 
reason music was brought into churches, and orna- 
ments, and perfumes, and comely garments, and so- 
lemnities, and decent ceremonies, that the busy and 
less discerning fancy, being bribed with its proper 
objects, may be instrumental to a more celestial and 
spiritual love. 

3. Remove solicitude or worldly cares, and mul- 
titudes of secular businesses: for, if these take up 
the intention and actual application of our thoughts 
and our employments, they will also possess our 
passions; which, if they be filled with one object, 
though ignoble, cannot attend another, though more 
excellent. We always contract a friendship and 
relation with those with whom we converse: our 


4 Plutarchus citans carmen de suo Apolline, adjicit ex He- 
rodoto quasi de suo, De eo os meum continens esto. 
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very country is dear to us, for our being in it ; and 
the neighbours of the same village, and those that 
buy and sell with us, have seized upon some por- 
tions of our love ; and, therefore, if we dwell in the 
affairs of the world, we shall also grow in love with 
them ; and all our love or all our hatred, all our 
hopes or all our fears, which the eternal God would 
willingly secure to himself, and esteem amongst his 
treasures and precious things, shall be spent upon 
trifies and vanities. 

4. Do not only choose the things of God, but se- 
cure your inclinations and aptnesses for God and 
for religion. For it will be a hard thing for a man, 
to do such a personal violence to his first desires, as 
to choose whatsoever he hath no mind to. A man 
wiil many times satisfy the importunity and daily 
solicitations of his first longings; and, therefore, 
there is nothing can secure our loves to God, but 
stopping the natural fountains, and making religion 
to grow near the first desires of the soul. 

5. Converse with God, by frequent prayer. In 
particular, desire that your desires may be right, 
and love to have your affections regular and holy. 
To which purpose make very frequent addresses to 
God by ejaculations and communions, and an assidu- 
ous daily devotion; discover to him all your wants ; 
complain to him of all your affronts; do as Hezekiah 
did, lay your misfortunes and your ill news before 
him, spread them before the Lord; call to him for 
health, run to him for counsel, beg of him for 
pardon; and it is as natural to love him, to whom 
we make such addresses, and of whom we have such 
dependencies, as it is for children to love their 
parents. 

6. Consider the immensity and vastness of the 
Divine love to us, expressed in all the emanations of 
his providence; 1. In his creation; 2. In his con- 
servation of us. For it is not my prince, or my 
patron, or my friend, that supports me, or relieves 
my needs; but God, who made the corn that my 
friend sends me; who created the grapes, and sup- 
ported him, who hath as many dependences, and as 
many natural necessities, and as perfect disabilities 
as myself. God, indeed, made him the instrument 
of his providence to me, as he hath made his own 
land or his own cattle to him: with this only differ- 
ence, that God, by his ministration to me, intends 
to do him a favour and a reward, which to natural 
instruments he does not. 3. In giving his Son; 
4. In forgiving our sins; 5. In adopting us to glory; 
and ten thousand times ten thousand little accidents 
and instances, happening in the doing every of 
these: and it is not possible but, for so great love, 
we should give love again; for God, we should give 
man; for felicity, we should part with our misery. 
Nay, so great is the love of the holy Jesus, God in- 
carnate, that he would leave all his triumphant 
glories, and die once more for man, if it were neces- 
sary for procuring felicity to him.t 

In the use of these instruments, love will grow in 
several knots and steps, like the sugar-canes of 
India, according to a thousand varieties in the per- 
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sons loving; and it will be great or less, in several 
persons, and in the same, according to his growth 
in christianity. But, in general discoursing, there 
are but two states of love; and those are labour of 
love, and the zeal of love: the first is duty; the 
second is perfection. 


The two States of Love to God. 


The least love that is, must be obedient, pure, 
simple, and communicative; that is, it must exclude 
all affection to sin, and all inordinate affection to 
the world, and must be expressive, according to our 
power, in the instances of duty, and must be love 
for love’s sake; and for this love, martyrdom is the 
highest instance; that is, a readiness of mind rather 
to suffer any evil than to do any. Of this our 
blessed Saviour affirmed, that no man had greater 
love than this; that is, this is the highest point of 
duty, the greatest love, that God requires of man. 
And yet he that is the most imperfect, must have 
this love also in preparation of mind, and must 
differ from another in nothing, except in the de- 
grees of promptness and alacrity. And in this 
sense, he that loves God truly, (though but with a 
beginning and tender love,) yet he loves God with 
all his heart, that is, with that degree of love, which 
is the highest point of our duty, and of God’s charge 
upon us; and he that loves God with all his heart, 
may yet increase with the increase of God; just as 
there are degrees of love to God among the saints, 
and yet each of them love him with all their powers 
and capacities. 

2. But the greater state of love is the zeal of 
love, which runs out into excrescences and suckers, 
like a fruitful and pleasant tree; or bursting into 
gums, and producing fruits, not of a monstrous, but 
of an extraordinary and heroical greatness. Con- 
cerning which, these cautions are to be observed: 


Cautions and Rules concerning Zeal. 


1. If zeal be in the beginnings of our spiritual 
birth, or be short, sudden, and transient; or be a 
consequent of a man’s natural temper; or come 
upon any cause but after a long growth of a tem- 
perate and well-regulated love; itis to be suspected 
for passion and frowardness, rather than the verti- 
cal point of love.® 

2. That zeal only is good, which, in a fervent 
love, hath temperate expressions. For let the 
affection boil as high as it can, yet if it boil over 
into irregular and strange actions, it will have but 
few, but will need many, excuses. Elijah was 
zealous for the Lord of hosts; and yet he was so 
transported with it, that he could not receive answer 
from God, till, by music, he was recomposed and 
tamed; and Moses broke both the tables of the law, 
by being passionately zealous against them that 
brake the first. 

3. Zeal must spend its greatest heat, principally 
in those things that concern ourselves; but with 
great care and restraint in those that concern others. 

4. Remember that zeal, being an excrescence of 
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divine love, must, in no sense, contradict any action 
of love. Love to God includes love‘ to our neigh- 
bour; and therefore no pretence of zeal for God’s 
glory must make us uncharitable to our brother ; 
for that is just so pleasing to God, as hatred is an 
act of love. 

5. That zeal that concerns others, can spend it- 
self in nothing but arts, and actions, and charitable 
instruments, for their good: and, when it concerns 
the good of many that one should suffer, it must be 
done by persons of a competent authority, and in 
great necessity, in seldom instances, according to 
the law of God or man; but never by private right, 
or for trifling accidents, or in mistaken propositions. 
The Zelots, in the old law, had authority to transfix 
and stab some certain persons, but God gave them 
warrant; it was in the case of idolatry, or such no- 
torious huge crimes, the danger of which was in- 
supportable, and the cognizance of which was in- 
fallible: and yet that warrant expired with the 
synagogue. 

6. Zeal, in the instances of our own duty and 
personal deportment, is more safe than in matters of 
counsel, and actions besides our just duty, and 
tending towards perfection. Though, in these in- 
stances, there is not a direct sin, even where the 
zeal is less wary, yet there is much trouble and 
some danger; as, if it be spent in the too-forward 
vows of chastity, and restraints of natural and inno- 
cent liberties. 

7. Zeal may be let loose in the instances of internal, 
personal, and spiritual actions, that are matters of 
direct duty: asin prayers, and acts of adoration, 
and thanksgiving, and frequent addresses: provided 
that no indirect act pass upon them to defile them ; 
such as complacency, and opinions of sanctity cen- 
suring others, scruples and opinions of necessity, 
unnecessary fears, superstitious numberings of times 
and hours: but let the zeal be as forward as it will, 
as devout as it will, as seraphical as it will, in the 
direct address and intercourse with God there is no 
danger, no transgression. Do all the parts of your 
duty as earnestly as if the salvation of all the world, 
and the whole glory of God, and the confusion of 
all devils, and all that you hope or desire, did depend 
upon every one action." 

8. Let zeal be seated in the will and choice, and 
regulated with prudence and a sober understanding, 
not in the fancies and affections ;’ for these will 
make it full of noise and empty of profit ; but shat 
will make it deep and smooth, material and devout. 

The sum is this: that zeal is nota direct duty, 
no where commanded for itself, and is nothing but 
a forwardness and circumstance of another duty, and 
therefore is then only acceptable, when it advances 
the love of God and our neighbour, whose circum- 
stance it 15. That zeal is only safe, only accept- 
able, which increases charity directly: and because 
love to our neighbour and obedience to God are the 
two great portions of charity, we must never account 
our zeal to be good, but as it advances both these, 
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if it be in a matter that relates to both; or severally, 
if it relates severally. St. Paul’s zeal was expressed 
in preaching without any offerings or stipend, in 
travelling, in spending and being spent for his flock, 
in suffering, in being willing to be accursed for love 
of the people of God and his countrymen. Let our 
zeal be as great as his was, so it be in affections to 
others, but not at all in angers against them: in the 
first there is no danger; in the second there is no 
safety. In brief, let your zeal (if it must be ex- 
pressed in anger) be always more severe against 
thyself than against others.* 


4] The other part of love to God is love to our 
neighbour, for which I have reserved the para- 
graph of alms. 


Of the external Actions of Religion. 


Religion teaches us to present to God our bodies 
as well as our souls; for God is the Lord of both; 
and if the body serves the soul in actions, natural, 
and civil, and intellectual, it must not be eased in 
the only offices of religion, unless the body shall 
expect no portion of the rewards of religion, such 
as are resurrection, re-union, and glorification. Our 
bodies are to God a living sacrifice ; and to present 
them to God is holy and acceptable.¥ 

The actions of the body, as it serves to religion, 
and as itis distinguished from sobriety and justice, 
either relate to the word of God, or to prayer, or to 
repentance, and make these kinds of external actions 
of religion: 1. Reading and hearing the word of 
God; 2. Fasting and corporal austerities, called by 
St. Paul, bodily exercise; 3. Feasting, or keeping 
days of public joy and thanksgiving. 


SECTION IV. 
Of reading or hearing the Word of God. 


READING and hearing the word of God are but 
the several circumstances of the same duty; instru- 
mental especially to faith, but, consequently, to all 
other graces of the Spirit. It is all one to us, 
whether by the eye or by the ear the Spirit con- 
veys his precepts to us. If we hear St. Paul say- 
ing to us, that “ whoremongers and adulterers God 
will judge,” or read it in one of his epistles; in 
either of them we are equally and sufficiently in- 
structed. The Scriptures read are the same thing 
to us, which the same doctrine was when it was 
preached by the disciples of our blessed Lord; and 
we are to learn of either, with the same dispositions. 
There are many that cannot read the word, and 
they must take it in by the ear; and they, that can 
read, find the same word of God by the eye. It is 
necessary, that all men learn it in some way or 
other, and it is sufficient, in order to their practice, 
that they learn it any way. The word of God is 
all those commandments and revelations, those 
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promises and threatenings, the stories and sermons 
recorded in the Bible; nothing else is the word of 
God, that we know of by any certain instrument. 
The good books and spiritual discourses, the ser- 
mons or homilies written or spoken by men, are but 
the word of men, or rather explications of, and ex- 
hortations according to, the word of God; but, of 
themselves, they are not the word of God. In a 
sermon, the text only is in a proper sense to be 
called God’s word; and yet good sermons are of 
great use and convenience for the advantages of 
religion. He that preaches an hour together against 
drunkenness with the tongue of men or angels, hath 
spoke no other word of God but this, “ Be not 
drunk with wine, wherein is excess;”’ and he, that 
writes that sermon in a book, and publishes that 
book, hath preached to all, that read it, a louder 
sermon than could be spoken ina church. This I 
say to this purpose, that we may separate truth from 
error, popular opinions from substantial truths. For 
God preaches to us in the Scripture, and by his 
secret assistances and spiritual thoughts and holy 
motions: good men preach to us, when they, by 
popular arguments, and human arts and compli- 
ances, expound and press any of those doctrines, 
which God hath preached unto us in his holy word. 
But, 

1. The Holy Ghost is certainly the best preacher 
in the world, and the words of Scripture the best 
sermons. 

2. All the doctrine of salvation is plainly set 
down there, that the most unlearned person, by 
hearing it read, may understand all his duty. What 
can be plainer spoken than this, “ Thou shalt not 
kill. Be not drunk with wine. Husbands love your 
wives. Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye so to them.” The wit of man cannot 
more plainly tell us our duty, or more fully, than 
the Holy Ghost hath done already. 

3. Good sermons and good books are of excellent 

se: but yet they can serve no other end, but that 
we practise the plain doctrines of Scripture. 

4. What Abraham, in the parable, said concern- 
ing the brethren of the rich man, is here very proper; 
“They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear 
them: but if they refuse to hear these, neither will 
they believe, though one should arise se the dead 
to preach unto them.’ 2 

5. Reading the Holy Scriptures is a duty ex- 
pressly commanded us,* and is called in Scripture 
“preaching:” all other preaching is the effect of 
human skill and industry, and although of great 
benefit, yet it is but an ecclesiastical ordinance; the 
law of God concerning preaching being expressed in 
the matter of reading the Scriptures, and hearing that 
word of God which is, and as it is, there described. 

But this duty is reduced to practice in the follow- 
ing rules. 


Rules for hearing or reading the Word of God. 


1. Set apart some portion of thy time, according 
to the opportunities of thy calling and necessary 
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employment, for the reading of Holy Scriptures; and, 
if it be possible, every day, read or hear some of it 
read; you are sure, that book teaches all truth, 
commands all holiness, and promises all happi- 
ness. 

2. When it is in your power to choose, accustom 
yourself to such portions, which are most plain and 
certain duty, and which contain the story of the life 
and death of our blessed Saviour. Read the gospels, 
the Psalms of David; and especially those portions 
of Scripture, which, by the wisdom of the church, 
are appointed to be publicly read upon Sundays 
and holidays, viz. the epistles and gospels. In the 
choice of any other portions, you may advise with a 
spiritual guide, that you may spend your time with 
most profit. 

3. Fail not diligently to attend to the reading of 
Holy Scriptures, upon those days wherein it is most 
publicly and solemnly read in churches; for, at 
such times, besides the learning our duty, we obtain 
a blessing along with it; it becoming to us, upon 
those days, a part of the solemn Divine worship. 

4. When the word of God is read or preached to 
you, be sure you be of a ready heart and mind, free 
from worldly cares and thoughts, diligent to hear, 
careful to mark, studious to remember, and desirous 
to practise all that is commanded, and to live. ac- 
cording to it; do not hear for any other end, but to 
become better in your life, and to be instructed in 
every good work, and to increase in the love and 
service of God. 

5. Beg of God, by prayer, that he would give 
you the spirit of obedience and profit, and that he 
would, by his Spirit, write the word in your heart, 
and that you describe it in your life. To which 
purpose serve yourself of some affectionate ejacula- 
tions to that purpose, before and after this duty. 


Concerning spiritual Books and ordinary Sermons, 
take in these Advices also. 


6. Let not a prejudice to any man’s person hinder 
thee from receiving good by his doctrine, if it be 
according to godliness; but (if occasion offer it, or 
especially if duty present it to thee, that is, if it be 
preached in that assembly where thou art bound to 
be present) accept the word preached as a message 
from God, and the minister, as his angel in that 
ministration. 

7. Consider and remark the doctrine that is 
represented to thee in any discourse; and if the 
preacher adds accidental advantages, any thing to 
comply with thy weakness, or to put thy spirit into 
action or holy resolution, remember it, and make 
use of it. But if the preacher be a weak person, 
yet the text is the doctrine thou art to remember, 
that contains all thy duty; it is worth thy attend- 
ance to hear that spoken of, and renewed upon thy 
thoughts; and though thou beest a learned man, 
yet the same thing which thou knowest already, if 
spoken by another, may be made active by that 
application. I can better be comforted by my own 
considerations, if another hand applies them, than 
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if I do it myself; because the word of God does not 
work as a natural agent, but as a Divine instrument ; 
it does not prevail by the force of deduction and 
artificial discoursings only, but chiefly by way of 
blessing in the ordinance, and in the ministry of an 
appointed person. At least, obey the public order, 
and reverence the constitution, and give good ex- 
ample of humility, charity, and obedience. 

8. When Scriptures are read, you are only to in- 
quire, with diligence and modesty, into the meaning 
of the Spirit; but if homilies or sermons be made 
upon the words of Scripture, you are to consider, 
whether all that be spoken be conformable to the 
Scriptures. For, although you may practise for 
human reasons, and human arguments, ministered 
from the preacher’s art; yet you must practise 
nothing but the command of God, nothing but the 
doctrine of Scripture, that is, the text. 

9. Use the advice of some spiritual or other 
prudent man, for the choice of such spiritual books, 
which may be of use and benefit for the edification 
of thy spirit in the ways of holy living; and esteem 
that time well accounted; for that is prudently and 
affectionately employed in hearing or reading good 
books and pious discourses; ever remembering, that 
God, by hearing us speak to him in prayer, obliges 
us to hear him speak to us in his word, by what in- 
strument soever it be conveyed. 


SECTION V. 
O Mf Fasting. 


Fastine, if it be considered in itself, without re- 
lation to spiritual ends, is a duty no where enjoined 
or counselled. But christianity hath to do with it, 
as it may be made an instrument of the Spirit, by 
subduing the lusts of the flesh, or removing any 
hinderances of religion. And it hath been practised 
by all ages of the church, and advised in order to 
three ministries; 1. To prayer; 2. To mortification 
of bodily lusts; 3. To repentance: and it is to be 
practised according to the following measures. 


Rules for Christian F asting. 


1. Fasting, in order to prayer, is to be measured 
by the proportions of the times of prayer; that is, 
it ought to be a total fast from all things during the 
solemnity, unless a probable necessity intervene. 
Thus the Jews ate nothing upon the sabbath days, 
till their great offices were performed; that is, 
about the sixth hour: and St. Peter used it as an 
argument, that the apostles in Pentecost were not 
drunk, because it was but the third hour of the day ; 
of such a day, in which it was not lawful to eat or 
drink till the sixth hour: and the Jews were offended 
at the disciples for plucking the ears of corn on 
the sabbath, early in the morning, because it was 
before the time in which, by their customs, they 
esteemed it lawful to break their fast. In imitation 
of this custom, and in prosecution of the reason of 
it, the christian church hath religiously observed 
fasting before the holy communion; and the more 
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devout persons (though without any obligation at 
all) refused to eat or drink, till they had finished 
their morning devotions: and further yet upon days 
of public humiliation, which are designed to be 
spent wholly in devotion, and for the averting God’s 
judgments, (if they were imminent,) fasting is com- 
manded together with prayer: commanded (I say) 
by the church to this end; that the spirit might be 
clearer and more angelical, when it is quitted in 
some proportions from the loads of flesh. 

2. Fasting, when it is in order to prayer, must 
be a total abstinence from all meat, or else an 
abatement of the quantity: for the help which 
fasting does to prayer, cannot be served by changing 
flesh into fish, or milk-meats into dry diet; but by 
turning much into little, or little into none at all, 
during the time of solemn and extraordinary prayer. 

3. Fasting, as it is instrumental to prayer, must 
be attended with other aids of the like virtue and 
efficacy ; such as are removing for the time all 
worldly cares and secular businesses: and therefore 
our blessed Saviour enfolds these parts within the 
same caution; “Take heed, lest your hearts be 
overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and 
the cares of this world, and that day overtake you 
unawares.” To which add alms; for, upon the 
wings of fasting and alms, holy prayer infallibly 
mounts up to heaven. 

4, When fasting is intended to serve the duty of 
repentance, it is then best chosen, when it is short, 
sharp, and afflictive; that is, either a total absti- 
nence from all nourishment, according as we shall 
appoint, or be appointed; during such a time, as is 
separate for the solemnity and attendance upon the 
employment: or, if we shall extend our severity 
beyond the solemn days, and keep our anger against 
our sin, as we are to keep our sorrow, that is, always 
in a readiness, and often to be called upon; then, to 
refuse a pleasant morsel, to abstain from the bread 
of our desires, and only to take wholesome and less 
pleasing nourishment, vexing our appetite by the 
refusing a lawful satisfaction, since, in its petulancy 
and luxury, it preyed upon an unlawful. 

Ὁ. Fasting, designed for repentance, must be ever 
joined with an extreme care that we fast from sin: 
for there is no greater folly or indecency in the 
world, than to commit that, for which I am now 
judging and condemning myself. This is the best 
fast, and the other may serve to promote the inte- 
rest of this, by increasing the disaffection to it, and 
multiplying arguments against it. 

6. He that fasts for repentance, must, during that 
solemnity, abstain from all bodily delights, and the 
sensuality of all his senses and his appetites; for a 
man must not, when he mourns in his fast, be merry 
in his sport; weep at dinner, and laugh all day 
after; have a silence in his kitchen, and music in his 
chamber; judge the stomach, and feast the other 
senses. I deny not, but a man may, in a single in- 
stance, punish a particular sin with a proper instru- 
ment. If a man have offended in his palate, he 
may. choose to fast only; if he have sinned in soft- 
ness and in his touch, he may choose to lie hard, or 
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work hard, and use sharp inflictions: but although 
this discipline be proper and particular, yet because 
the sorrow is of the whole man, no sense must re- 
joice, or be with any study or purpose feasted and 
entertained softly. This rule is intended to relate 
to the solemn days appointed for repentance pub- 
licly or privately : besides which, in the whole course 
of our life, even in the midst of our most festival 
and freer joys, we may sprinkle some single instances 
and acts of self-condemning, or punishing; as to 
refuse a pleasant morsel or a delicious draught with 
a tacit remembrance of the sin, that now returns to 
displease my spirit. And, though these actions be 
single, there is no indecency in them; because a 
man may abate of his ordinary liberty and bold 
freedom, with great_prudence, so he does it without 
singularity in himself, or trouble to others; but he 
may not abate of his solemn sorrow: that may be 
caution ; but this would be softness, effeminacy, and 
indecency. 

7. When fasting is an act of mortification, that is, 
is intended to subdue a bodily lust, as the spirit of 
fornication, or the fondness of strong and impatient 
appetites, it must not be a sudden, sharp, and violent 
fast, but a state of fasting, a diet of fasting, a daily 
lessening our portion of meat and drink, and a 
choosing such a coarse diet,° which may make the 
least preparation for the lusts of the body. He 
that fasts three days without food, will weaken other 
parts more than the ministers of fornication : and 
when the meals return as usually, they also will 
be served, as soon as any. In the mean time, they 
will be supplied and made active by the accidental 
heat, that comes with such violent fastings: for this 
is a kind of aérial devil; the prince that rules in 
the air, is the devil of fornication; and he will be 
as tempting with the windiness of a violent fast, as 
with the flesh of an ordinary meal.4 But a daily 
subtraction of the nourishment will introduce a less 
busy habit of body; and that will prove the more 
effectual remedy. 

8. Fasting alone will not cure this devil, though 
it helps much towards it; but it must not, therefore, 
be neglected, but assisted by all the proper instru- 
ments of remedy against this unclean spirit: and 
what it is unable to do alone, in company with 
other instruments, and God’s blessing upon them, it 
may effect. 

9. All fasting, for whatsoever end it be under- 
taken, must be done without any opinion of the ne- 
cessity of the thing itself, without censuring others, 
with all humility, in order to the proper end; and 
just as a man takes physic; of which no man hath 
reason to be proud, and no man thinks it necessary, 
but because he is in sickness, or in danger and dis- 
position to it. 

10. All fasts ordained by lawful authority, are to 
be observed in order to the same purposes to which 
they are enjoined ; and to be accompanied with ac- 
tions of the same nature, just as it is in private fasts : 
for there is no other difference, but that, in public, 
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our superiors choose for us, what, in private, we do 
for ourselves. 

11. Fasts, ordained by lawful authority, are not 
to be neglected; because alone they cannot do the 
thing, in order to which they were enjoined. Τί 
may be, one day of humiliation will not obtain the 
blessing, or alone kill the lust; yet it must not 
be despised, if it can do any thing towards it. 
An act of fasting is an act of self-denial ; and 
though it do not produce the habit, yet it is a good 
act. 

12. When the principal end, why a fast is pub- 
licly prescribed, is obtained by some other instru- 
ment, in a particular person; as if.the spirit of 
fornication be cured by the rite of marriage, or by a 
gift of chastity; yet that person, so eased, is not 
freed from the fasts of the church by that alone, 
if those fasts can prudently serve any other end 
of religion, as that of prayer, or repentance, or 
mortification of some other appetite: for, when it 
is instrumental to any end of the Spirit, it is freed 
from superstition; and then we must have some 
other reason to quit us from the obligation, or that 
alone will not do it. 

13. When the fast, publicly commanded by reason 
of some indisposition, in the particular person, can- 
not operate to the end of the commandment; yet 
the avoiding offence, and the complying with public 
order, is reason enough to make the obedience to be 
necessary. For he, that is otherwise disobliged, as 
when the reason of the law ceases as to his particu- 
lar, yet remains still obliged, if he cannot do other- 
wise without scandal: but this is an obligation of 
charity, not of justice. 

14. All fasting is to be used with prudence and 
charity; for there is no end to which fasting serves, 
but may be obtained by other instruments: and, 
therefore, it must, at no hand, be made an instru- 
ment of scruple ; or become an enemy to our health; 
or be imposed upon persons that are sick or aged, 
or to whom it is, in any sense, uncharitable, such as 
are wearied travellers; or to whom, in the whole 
kind of it, it is useless, such as are women with 
child, poor people, and little children. But in these 
cases, the church hath made provision and inserted 
caution into her laws; and they are to be reduced 
to practice, according to custom, and the sentence of 
prudent persons, with great latitude, and without 
niceness and curiosity : having this in our first care, 
that we secure our virtue; and, next, that we secure 
our health, that we may the better exercise the la- 
bours of virtue ; lest, out of too much austerity, we 
bring ourselves to that condition, that it be neces- 
sary to be indulgent to softness, ease, and extreme 
tenderness.° 

15. Let not intemperance be the prologue or the 
epilogue to your fast; lest the fast be so far from 
taking off any thing of the sin, that it be an occa- 
sion toincrease it: and, therefore, when the fast is 
done, be careful, that no supervening act of gluttony 
or excessive drinking unhallow the religion of the 
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past day; but eat temperately, according to the 
proportion of other meals, lest gluttony keep either 
of the gates to abstinence.' 


The Benefits of Fasting. 


He that undertakes to enumerate the benefits of 
fasting, may, in the next page, also reckon all the 
benefits of physic: for fasting is not to be com- 
mended as a duty, but as an instrument; and, in 
that sense, no man can reprove it, or undervalue it, 
but he that knows neither spiritual arts, nor spiritual 
necessities. But by the doctors of the church, it is 
called the nourishment of prayer, the restraint of 
lust, the wings of the soul, the diet of angels, the 
instrument of humility and self-denial, the purifica- 
tion of the spirit: and the paleness and meagreness 
of visage, which is consequent to the daily fast of 
great mortifiers, is, by St. Basil, said to be the 
mark in the forehead, which the angel observed, 
when he signed the saints in the forehead, to escape 
the wrath of God. “ The soul that is greatly vexed, 
which goeth stooping and feeble, and the eyes that 
fail, and the hungry soul, shall give thee praise and 
righteousness, O Lord.” 8 


SECTION VI. 


Of keeping Festivals, and Days holy to the Lord; 
particularly the Lord’s Day. 


True natural religion, that which was common 
to all nations and ages, did principally rely upon 
four great propositions: 1. That there is one God; 
2. That God is nothing of those things which we see ; 
3. That God takes care of all things below, and 
governs all the world; 4. That he is the great 
Creator of all things, without himself: and, accord- 
ing to these, were framed the four first precepts of 
the decalogue. In the first, the unity of the God- 
head is expressly affirmed; in the second, his invi- 
sibility and immateriality ; in the third, is affirmed 
God’s government and providence, by avenging them 
that swear falsely by his name; by which also his 
omniscience is declared: in the fourth command- 
ment, he proclaims himself the Maker of heaven 
and earth; for, in memory of God’s rest from the 
work of six days, the seventh was hallowed into a 
sabbath; and the keeping it was a confessing God 
to be the great Maker of heaven and earth; and 
consequently to this, it also was a confession of his 
goodness, his omnipotence, and his wisdom; all 
which were written with a sunbeam in the great 
book of the creature. 

So long as the law of the sabbath was bound 
upon God’s people, so long God would have that to 
be the solemn manner of confessing these attributes ; 
but when, the priesthood being changed, there was 
a change also of the law, the great duty remained 
unalterable in changed circumstances. We are 
eternally bound to confess God Almighty to be the 
Maker of heaven and earth; but the manner of con- 
fessing it is changed from a rest, or a doing nothing, 
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to a speaking something; from a day to a symbol ; 
from a ceremony to a substance; from a Jewish 
rite to a christian duty ; we profess it in our creed, 
we confess it in our lives; we describe it by every 
line of our life, by every action of duty, by faith, 
and trust, and obedience: and we do also, upon 
great reason, comply with the Jewish manner of 
confessing the creation, so far as it is instrumental 
to a real duty. We keep one day in seven, and so 
confess the manner and circumstance of the crea- 
tion; and we rest also, that we may tend holy 
duties: so imitating God’s rest better than the Jew 
in Synesius, who lay upon his face from evening to 
evening, and could not, by ‘stripes or wounds, be 
raised up to steer the ship in a great storm. God’s 
rest was not a natural cessation; he, who could not 
labour, could not be said to rest: but God’s rest is 
to be understood to be a beholding and a rejoicing 
in his work finished: and therefore we truly repre- 
sent God’s rest, when we confess and rejoice in 
God’s works and God’s glory. 

This the christian church does upon every day ; 
but especially upon the Lord’s day, which she 
hath set apart for this and all other offices of reli- 
gion, being determined to this day by the resurrec- 
tion of her dearest Lord, it being the first day of joy 
the church ever had. And now, upon the Lord’s 
day, we are not tied to the rest of the sabbath, but 
to all the work of the sabbath; and we are to 
abstain from bodily labour, not because itis a direct 
duty to us, as it was to the Jews; but because it is 
necessary in order to our duty, that we attend to the 
offices of religion. 

The observation of the Lord’s day differs nothing 
from the observation of the sabbath, in the matter 
of religion, but in the manner. They differ in the 
ceremony and external rite: rest, with them, was 
the principal; with us, it is the accessory. They 
differ in the office or forms of worship: for they 
were then to worship God as a Creator and a gentle 
Father; we are to add to that, our Redeemer, and 
all his other excellencies and mercies. And, though 
we have more natural and proper reason to keep 
the Lord’s day than the sabbath, yet the Jews had 
a Divine commandment for their day, which we 
have not for ours: but we have many command- 
ments to do all that honour to God, which was 
intended in the fourth commandment; and the 
apostles appointed the first day of the week for 
doing it in solemn assemblies. And the manner of 
worshipping God, and doing him solemn honour 
and service upon this day, we may best observe in 
the following measures. 


Rules for keeping the Lord’s Day and other Chris- 
tian Festivals. 


1. When you go about to distinguish festival days 
from common, do it not by lessening the devotions 
of ordinary days, that the common devotion may 
seem bigger upon festivals; but, on every day, keep 
your ordinary devotions entire, and enlarge upon the 
holy-day. 

2. Upon the Lord’s day, we must abstain from 
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all servile and laborious works, except such, which 
are matters of necessity, of common life, or of great 
charity ; for these are permitted by that authority, 
which hath separated the day for holy uses. The 
sabbath of the Jews, though consisting principally 
in rest, and established by God, did yield to these. 
The labour of love and the labours of religion were 
not against the reason and the spirit of the com- 
mandment, for which the letter was decreed, and to 
which it ought to minister. And, therefore, much 
more is it so on the Lord’s day, where the letter is 
wholly turned into spirit, and there is no command- 
ment of God, but of spiritual and holy actions. The 
priests might kill their beasts, and dress them for 
sacrifice ; and Christ, though born under the law, 
might heal a sick man; and the sick man might 
carry his bed to witness his recovery, and confess 
the mercy, and leap and dance to God for joy; and 
an ox might be led to water, and an ass be haled 
out of a ditch; and a man may take physic, and he 
may eat meat, and therefore there were of necessity 
some to prepare and minister it: and the perform- 
ing these labours did not consistin minutes and just 
determining stages; but they had, even then, a rea- 
sonable latitude ; so only as to exclude unnecessary 
labour, or such as did not minister to charity or religion. 
And, therefore, this is to be enlarged in the gospel, 
whose sabbath or restis but a circumstance, and ac- 
cessory to the principal and spiritual duties. Upon 
the christian sabbath necessity is to be served first ; 
then, charity ; and then, religion; for this is to give 
place to charity, in great instances, and the second 
to the first, in all; and, in all cases, God is to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

3. The Lord’s day, being the remembrance of a 
great blessing, must be a day of joy, festivity, 
spiritual rejoicing, and thanksgiving: and therefore 
it is a proper work of the day, to let your devotions 
spend themselves in singing or reading psalms; in 
recounting the great works of God ; in remembering 
his mercies; in worshipping his excellencies; in 
celebrating his attributes; in admiring his person ; 
in sending portions of pleasant meat to them, for 
whom nothing is provided; and in all the arts and 
instruments of advancing God’s glory, and the repu- 
tation of religion: in which it were a great decency 
that a memorial of the resurrection should be inserted, 
that the particular religion of the day be not swal- 
lowed up in the general. And of this we may the 
more easily serve ourselves, by rising seasonably in 
the morning to private devotion, and by retiring at 
the leisures and spaces of the day not employed in 
public offices. 

4. Fail not to be present at the public hours and 
places of prayer, entering early and cheerfully, at- 
tending reverently and devoutly, abiding patiently 
during the whole office, piously assisting at the 
prayers, and gladly also hearing the sermon; and, 
at no hand, omitting to receive the holy communion, 
when it is offered, (unless some great reason excuse 
it,) this being the great solemnity of thanksgiving, 
and a proper work of the day. 

5. After the solemnities are past, and in the in- 
tervals between the morning and evening devotion, 
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(as you shall find opportunity,) visit sick persons, 
reconcile differences, do offices of neighbourhood, 
inquire into the needs of the poor, especially house- 
keepers, relieve them, as they shall need, and as 
you are able: for then we truly rejoice in God, 
when we make our neighbours, the poor members 
of Christ, rejoice together with us. 

6. Whatsoever you are to do yourself, as neces- 
sary, you are to take care that others also, who are 
under your charge, do in their station and manner. 
Let your servants be called to church, and all your 
family, that can be spared from necessary and great 
household ministries: those that cannot, let them 
go by turns, and be supplied otherwise, as well as 
they may: and provide, on these days especially, 
that they be instructed in the articles of faith and 
necessary parts of their duty. 

7. Those who labour hard in the week, must be 
eased upon the Lord’s day; such ease being a great 
charity and alms: but, at no hand, must they be 
permitted to use any unlawful games, any thing for- 
bidden by the laws, any thing that is scandalous, 
or any thing that is dangerous and apt to mingle 
sin with it; no games prompting to wantonness, to 
drunkenness, to quarrelling, to ridiculous and super- 
stitious customs; but let their refreshments be inno- 
cent, and charitable, and of good report, and not ex- 
clusive of the duties of religion. 

8. Beyond these bounds, because neither God nor 
man hath passed any obligation upon us, we must 
preserve our christian liberty, and not suffer our- 
selves to be entangled with a yoke of bondage: for 
even a good action may become a snare to us, if we 
make it an occasion of scruple by a pretence of ne- 
cessity, binding loads upon the conscience not with 
the bands of God, but of men, and of fancy, or of 
opinion, or of tyranny. Whatsoever is laid upon 
us by the hands of man, must be acted and accounted 
of by the measures of a man: but our best mea- 
sure is this; he keeps the Lord’s day best, that 
keeps it with most religion and with most charity. 

9, What the church hath done in the article of 
the resurrection, she hath in some measure done 
in the other articles of the nativity, of the ascension, 
and of the descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost : 
and so great blessings deserve an anniversary so- 
lemnity ; since he is a very unthankful person, that 
does not often record them in the whole year, and 
esteem them the ground of his hopes, the object of 
his faith, the comfort of his troubles, and the 
great effluxes of the Divine mercy, greater than all 
the victories over our temporal enemies, for which 
all glad persons usually give thanks. And if, with 
great reason, the memory of the resurrection does 
return solemnly every week, it is but reason the 
other should return once a year. ‘To which I add, 
that the commemoration of the articles of our Creed 
in solemn days and offices, is a very excellent instru- 
ment to convey and imprint the sense and memory 
of it, upon the spirits of the most ignorant person. 
For, as a picture may, with more fancy, convey a 
story to a man than a plain narrative either in word 
or writing; soa real representment, and an office 
of remembrance, and a day to declare it, is far more 
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impressive than a picture, or any other art of mak- 
ing and fixing imagery. 

10. The memories of the saints are precious to 
God, and therefore they ought also to be so to us: 
and such persons, who serve God by holy living, 
industrious preaching, and religious dying, ought to 
have their names preserved in honour, and God be 
glorified in them, and their holy doctrines and lives 
published and imitated: and we, by so doing, give 
testimony to the article of the communion of saints. 
But, in these cases, as every church is to be sparing 
in the number of days, so also should she be tem- 
perate in her injunctions, not imposing them but 
upon voluntary and unbusied persons, without snare 
or burden. But the holy day is best kept, by giv- 
ing God thanks for the excellent persons, apostles, 
or martyrs, we then remember, and by imitating 
their lives; this all may do: and they, that can 
also keep the solemnity, must do that too when it 
is publicly enjoined. 


The mixed Actions of Religion are, 1. Prayer, 2. 
Alms, 3. Repentance, 4. Receiving the blessed 


Sacrament. 
SECTION VII. 
Of Prayer. 


THERE is no greater argument in the world of our 
spiritual danger and unwillingness to religion, than 
the backwardness which most men have always, 
and all men have sometimes, to say their prayers ; 
so weary of their length, so glad when they are 
done, so witty to excuse and frustrate an oppor- 
tunity : and yet all is nothing but a desiring of God 
to give us the greatest and the best things we can 
need, and which can make us happy: it is a work 
so easy, so honourable, and to so great purpose, that 
in all the instances of the religion and providence, 
(except only the incarnation of his Son,) God hath 
not given us a greater argument of his willingness 
to have us saved, and of our unwillingness to accept 
it, his goodness and our gracelessness, his infinite 
condescension and our carelessness and folly, than 
by rewarding so easy a duty with so great blessings. 


Motives to Prayer. 


I cannot say any thing beyond this very con- 
sideration, and its appendages, to invite christian 
people to pray often. But we may consider that, 1. 
It is a duty commanded by God and his holy Son. 
2. It is an act of grace and highest honour, that we, 
dust and ashes, are admitted to speak to the eternal 
God, to run to him as to a father, to lay open our 
wants, to complain of our burdens, to explicate our 
scruples, to beg remedy and ease, support and coun- 
sel, health and safety, deliverance and salvation. 
And, 3. God hath invited us to it by many gracious 
promises of hearing us. 4. He hath appointed his 
most glorious Son to be the precedent of prayer, 
and to make continual intercession for us to the 
throne of grace. 5. He hath appointed an angel to 
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present the prayers of his servants. And, 6. Christ 
unites them to his own, and sanctifies them, and 
makes them effective and prevalent; and, 7. hath 
put it into the hands of men to rescind, or alter, all 
the decrees of God, which are of one kind, (that is, 
conditional, and concerning ourselves and our final 
estate, and many instances of our intermedial or 
temporal,) by the powers of prayers. 8. And the 
prayers of men have saved cities and kingdoms from 
ruin: prayer hath raised dead men to life, hath 
stopped the violence of fire, shut the mouths of wild 
beasts, hath altered the course of nature, caused rain 
in Egypt, and drought in the sea: it made the sun to 
go from west to east, and the moon to stand still, and 
rocks and mountains to walk; and it cures diseases 
without physic, and makes physic to do the work of 
nature, and nature to do the work of grace, and grace 
to do the work of God, and it does miracles of acci- 
dent and event: and yet prayer, that does all this, 
is, of itself, nothing but an ascent of the mind to 
God, a desiring things fit to be desired, and an ex- 
pression of this desire to God, as we can, and as be- 
comes us. And our unwillingness to pray, is no- 
thing else but a not desiring what we ought passion- 
ately to long for; or, if we do desire it, it is a 
choosing rather to miss our satisfaction and felicity, 
than to ask for it. 

There is no more to be said in this affair, but 
that we reduce it to practice, according to the fol- 
lowing rules. 

Rules for the Practice of Prayer. 

1. We must be careful, that we never ask any 
thing of God that is sinful, or that directly minis- 
ters to sin; for that is to ask God to dishonour him- 
self, and to undo us. We had need consider what 
we pray ; for before it returns in blessing, it must be 
joined with Christ’s intercession, and presented to 
God. Let us principally ask of God power and as- 
sistances to do our duty, to glorify God, to do good 
works, to live a good life, to die in the fear and 
favour of God, and eternal life: these things God 
delights to give, and commands that we shall ask, 
and we may, with confidence, expect to be answer- 
ed graciously ; for these things are promised with- 
out any reservation of a secret condition : if we ask 
them, and do our duty towards the obtaining them, 
we are sure never to miss them. 

2. We may lawfully pray to God for the gifts of 
the Spirit, that minister to holy ends; such as are 
the gift of preaching, the spirit of prayer, good 
expression, a ready and unloosed tongue, good un- 
derstanding, learning, opportunities to publish them, 
&c. with these only restraints. 1. That we cannot 
be so confident of the event of those prayers as of 
the former. 2. That we must be curious to secure 
our intention in these desires, that we may not ask 
them to serve our own ends, but only for God’s 
glory; and then we shall have them, or a blessing 
for desiring them. In order to such purposes our 
intentions in the first desires cannot be amiss; be- 
cause they are able to sanctify other things, and 
therefore cannot be unhallowed themselves. 3. We 
must submit to God’s will, desiring him to choose our 
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employment, and to furnish our persons, as he shall 
see expedient. 

3. Whatsoever we may lawfully desire of tem- 
poral things, we may lawfully ask of God in prayer, 
and we may expect them, as they are promised. 
1. Whatsoever is necessary to our life and being, is 
promised to us: and therefore we may, with cer- 
tainty, expect food and raiment; food to keep us 
alive, clothing to keep us from nakedness and 
shame: so long as our life is permitted to us, so 
long all things necessary to our life shall be minis- 
tered. We may be secure of maintenance, but not 
secure of our life; for that is promised, not this; 
only concerning food and raiment we are not to 
make accounts by the measure of our desires, but 
by the measure of our needs. 2. Whatsoever is 
convenient for us, pleasant, and modestly delectable, 
we may pray for; so we do it, 1. With submission 
to God’s will. 2. Without impatient desires. 9. 
That it be not a trifle and inconsiderable,, but a 
matter so grave and concerning, as to be a fit mat- 
ter to be treated on between God and our souls. 
4. That we ask it not to spend upon our lusts, but for 
ends of justice, or charity, or religion, and that they 
be employed with sobriety. 

4. He that would pray with effect, must live with 
care and piety.» For although God gives to sin- 
ners and evil persons the common blessings of life 
and chance; yet either they want the comfort and 
blessing of those blessings, or they become occa- 
sions of sadder accidents to them, or serve to up- 
braid them in their ingratitude or irreligion; and, 
in all cases, they are not the effects of prayer, or 
the fruits of promise, or instances of a father’s 
love; for they cannot be expected with confidence, 
or received without danger, or used without a curse 
and mischief in their company. But as all sin is 
an impediment to prayer, so some have a special 
indisposition towards acceptation ; such are uncha- 
ritableness and wrath, hypocrisy in the present 
action, pride, and lust; because these, by defiling 
the body or the spirit, or by contradicting some 
necessary ingredient in prayer, (such as are mercy, 
humility, purity, and sincerity,) do defile the prayer, 
and make it a direct sin, in the circumstances or 
formality of the action. 

ὅ. All prayer must be made with faith and hope; 
that is, we must certainly believe‘ we shall receive 
the grace which God hath commanded us to ask; 
and we must hope for such things, which he hath 
permitted us to ask; and our hope shall not be 
vain, though we miss what is not absolutely pro- 
mised; because we shall at least have an equal 
blessing in the denial as in the grant. And, there- 
fore, the former conditions must first be secured: 
that is, that we ask things necessary, or at least 
good and innocent and profitable, and that our per- 
sons be gracious in the eyes of God; or else, what 
God hath promised to our natural needs, he may, in 
many degrees, deny to our personal incapacity : but 
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the thing being secured, and the person disposed, there 
can be no fault at all; for whatsoever else remains, 
is on God’s part, and that cannot possibly fail. But 
because the things which are not commanded can- 
not possibly be secured, (for we are not sure they 
are good in all circumstances,) we can but hope for 
such things, even after we have secured our good 
intentions. We are sure of a blessing, but in what 
instance we are not yet assured. 

6. Our prayers must be fervent, intense, earnest, and 
importunate, when we pray for things of high concern- 
ment andnecessity. ‘‘ Continuing instant in prayer; 
striving in prayer; labouring fervently in prayer; 
night and day praying exceedingly; praying always 
with all prayer:” so St. Paul calls 10. “ Watching 
unto prayer :” so St. Peter.! “ Praying earnestly : so 
St. James.™ And this is not at all to be abated in 
matters spiritual and of duty; for according as our 
desires are, so are our prayers; and as our prayers 
are, so shall be the grace; and as that is, so shall 
be the measure of glory. But this admits of de- 
grees according to the perfection or imperfection of 
our state of life; but it hath no other measures, but 
ought to be as great as it can; the bigger the bet- 
ter; we must make no positive restraints upon our- 
selves. In other things, they are to use a bridle: 
and, as we must limit our desires with submission 
to God’s will; so also we must limit the impor- 
tunity of our prayers, by the moderation and term 
of our desires. Pray for it as earnestly as you may 
desire it. 

7. Our desires must be lasting, and our prayers 
frequent, assiduous, and continual; not asking for 
a blessing once, and then leaving it; but daily re- 
newing our suits, and exercising our hope, and faith, 
and patience, and long-suffering, and religion, and 
resignation, and self-denial, in all the degrees we 
shall be put to. This circumstance of duty our 
blessed Saviour taught, saying, that “men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint." Always to pray, 
signifies the frequent doing of the duty in general : 
but, because we cannot always ask several things, 
and we also have frequent need of the same things, 
and those are such as concern our great interest, 
the precept comes home to this very circumstance ; 
and St. Paul calls it “ praying without ceasing,” ° 
and himself in his own case gave a precedent, 
“For this cause I besought the Lord thrice.” And 
so did our blessed Lord: he went thrice to God on 
the same errand, with the same words, in a short 
space, about half a night; for his time to solicit his 
suit was but short. And the Philippians were re- 
membered by the apostle, their spiritual father, 
‘always in every prayer of his.”P And thus we 
must always pray for the pardon of our sins, for the 
assistance of God’s grace, for charity, for life eter- 
nal, never giving over, till we die: and thus also 
we pray for supply of great temporal needs in their 
several proportions ; in all cases being curious, we 
do not give over out of weariness or impatience. 
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For God oftentimes defers to grant our suit, because 
he loves to hear us beg it, and hath a design to give 
us more than we ask, even a satisfaction of our de- 
sires, and a blessing for the very importunity. 

8. Let the words of our prayers be pertinent, 
grave, material, not studiously many, but according 
to our need, sufficient to express our wants, and to 
signify our importunity. God hears us not the 
sooner for our many words, but much the sooner 
for an earnest desire: to which let apt and sufficient 
words minister, be they few or many, according as 
it happens. A long prayer and a short differ not 
in their capacities of being accepted; for both of 
them take their value according to the fervency of 
spirit, and the charity of the prayer. That prayer 
which is short by reason of an impatient spirit, or 
dulness, or despite of holy things, or indifferency of 
desires, is very often criminal, always imperfect ; 
and that prayer which is long out of ostentation, or 
superstition, or a trifling spirit, is as criminal and 
imperfect as the other, in their several instances. 
This rule relates to private prayer. In public, our 
devotion is to be measured by the appointed office, 
and we are to support our spirit with spiritual arts, 
that our private spirit may be a part of the public 
spirit, and be adopted into the society and blessings 
of the communion of saints. 

9. In all forms of prayer, mingle petition with 
thanksgiving, that you may endear the present 
prayer and the future blessing, by returning praise 
and thanks for what we have already received. This 
is St. Paul’s advice, “ Be careful for nothing; but, 
in every thing, by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto 
God.” 4 

ΤῸ. Whatever we heg of God, let us also work 
for it; if the thing be matter of duty, or a conse- 
quent to industry. For God loves to bless labour 
and to reward it, but not to support idleness.* And, 
therefore, our blessed Saviour, in his sermons, joins 
watchfulness with prayer: for God’s graces are but 
assistances, not new creations of the whole habit, 
in every instant or period of our life. Read Scrip- 
tures; and then pray to God for understanding. 
Pray against temptation: but you must also resist 
the devil, and then he will flee from you. Ask of 
God competency of living: but you must also work 
with your hands the things that are honest, that ye 
may have to supply in time of need. We can but 
do our endeavour, and pray for blessing, and then 
leave the success with God : and beyond this, we 
cannot deliberate, we cannot take care ; but so far, 
we must. 

11. To this purpose let every man study his 
prayers, and read his duty in his petitions. For 
the body of our prayer is the sum of our duty; and 
as we must ask of God whatsoever we need, so we 
must labour for all that we ask. Because it is our 
duty, therefore we must pray for God’s grace; but 
because God’s grace is necessary, and without it we 
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can do nothing, we are sufficiently taught, that in the 
proper matter of our religious prayers is the just 
matter of our duty; and if we shall turn our prayers 
into precepts, we shall the easier turn our hearty 
desires into effective practices. 

12. In all our prayers we must be careful to at- 
tend our present work,’ having a present mind, not 
wandering upon impertinent things, not distant from 
our words, much less contrary to them: and if our 
thoughts do at any time wander, and divert upon 
other objects, bring them back again with prudent 
and severe arts; by all means striving to obtain a 
diligent, a sober, an untroubled, and a composed 
spirit. 

13. Let your posture and gesture of body in 
prayers be reverent, grave, and humble; according 
to public order, or the best examples, if it be in 
public: if it be in private, either stand, or kneel, or 
lie flat upon the ground on your face, in your ordi- 
nary and more solemn prayers; but in extraordinary, 
casual, and ejaculatory prayers, the reverence and 
devotion of the soul, and the lifting up the eyes and 
hands to God with any other posture not indecent, 
is usual and commendable; for we may pray in bed, 
on horseback, “ every where,’ Ὁ and at all times, and 
in all circumstances; and it is wellif we do so: and 
some servants have not opportunity to pray so often 
as they would, unless they supply the appetites of 
religion by such accidental devotions. 

14. “Let prayers and supplications and giving 
of thanks be made for all men; for kings, and all 
that are in authority. For this is good and accept- 
able in the sight of God our Saviour.” " We, who 
must love our neighbours as ourselves, must also 
pray for them as for ourselves; with this only dif- 
ference, that we may enlarge in our temporal desires 
for kings, and pray for secular prosperity to them with 
more importunity than for ourselves; because they 
need more to enable their duty and government, and 
for the interests of religion and justice. This part 
of prayer is by the apostle called intercession; in 
which, with special care, we are to remember our 
relatives, our family, our charge, our benefactors, 
our creditors; not forgetting to beg pardon and 
charity for our enemies, and protection against them. 

15. Rely not on a single prayer in matters of 
great concernment; but make it as public as you 
can, by obtaining of others to pray for you: this 
being the great blessing of the communion of saints, 
that a prayer united is strong, like a well-ordered 
army; and God loves to be tied fast with such 
cords of love, and constrained by a holy violence. 

16. Every time, that is not seized upon by some 
other duty, is seasonable enough for prayer: but let 
it be performed as a solemn duty morning and 
evening, that God may begin and end all our busi- 
ness, that “the outgoing of the morning and even- 
ing may praise him;” for so we bless God, and 
God blesses us. And yet fail not to find, or make, 
opportunities to worship God at some other times 
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of the day; at least by ejaculations and short ad- 
dresses, more or less, longer or shorter, solemnly or 
without solemnity, privately or publicly, as you can, 
or are permitted: always remembering, that as 
every sin is a degree of danger and unsafety; so 
every pious prayer and well-employed opportunity 
is a degree of return to hope and pardon. 


Cautions for making Vows. 


17. A vow to God is an act of prayer, and a 
great degree and instance of opportunity, and an 
increase of duty by some new uncommanded in- 
stance, or some more eminent degree of duty, or 
frequency of action, or earnestness of spirit in the 
same. And because it hath pleased God, in all 
ages of the world, to admit of intercourse with his 
servants in the matters of vows, it is not ill advice, 
that we make vows to God in such cases, in which 
we have great need, or great danger. But let it 
be done according to these rules and by these 
cautions. 

1. That the matter of the vow be lawful. 2. That 
it be useful, in order to religion or charity. 3. That 
it be grave, not trifling or impertinent; but great in 
our proportion of duty towards the blessing. 4. That 
it be an uncommanded instance; that is, that it be 
of something, or in some manner, or in some de- 
gree, to which formerly we were not obliged, or 
which we might have omitted, without sin. 5. That 
it be done with prudence; that is, that it be safe 
in all the circumstances of person, lest we beg a 
blessing, and fall into a snare. 6. That every vow 
of anew action be also accompanied with a new 
degree and enforcement of our essential and un- 
alterable duty; such as was Jacob’s vow, that (be- 
sides the payment of a tithe) God should be his 
God; that so he might strengthen his duty to him, 
first in essentials and precepts, and then in ad- 
ditionals and accidentals. For it is but an ill tree, 
that spends more in leaves and suckers and gums, 
than in fruit: and that thankfulness and religion is 
best, that first secures duty, and then enlarges in 
counsels. Therefore let every great prayer, and 
great need, and great danger, draw us nearer to God 
by the approach of a pious purpose to live more 
strictly; and let every mercy of God, answering 
that prayer, produce a real performance of it. 7. 
Let not young beginners in religion enlarge their 
hearts and straiten their liberty by vows of long 
continuance: nor indeed any one else, without a 
great experience of himself, and of all accidental 
dangers.Y Vows of single actions are safest, and 
proportionable to those single blessings, ever begged 
in such cases of sudden and transient importunities. 
8. Let no action, which is matter of question and 
dispute in religion, ever become the matter of a 
vow. He vows foolishly, that promises to God to 
live and die in such an opinion, in an article not 
necessary, nor certain; or that, upon confidence of 
his present cuide, binds himself for ever to the pro- 
fession of what he may, afterwards, more reason- 
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ably, contradict, or may find not to be useful, or not 
profitable, but of some danger, or of no necessity. 
If we observe the former rules, we shall pray 
piously and effectually: but, because even this duty 
hath in it some special temptations, it is necessary, 
that we be armed by special remedies against them. 
The dangers are, 1. Wandering thoughts; 2. 
Tediousness of spirit. Against the first these ad- 
vices are profitable. : 


Remedies against Wandering Thoughts in Prayer. 


If we feel our spirits apt to wander in our prayers, 
and to retire into the world, or to things unprofit- 
able, or vain and impertinent; 

1. Use prayer to be assisted in prayer; pray for 
the spirit of supplication, for a sober, fixed, and 
recollected spirit; and when to this you add a 
moral industry to be steady in your thoughts, what- 
soever wanderings after this do return irremediably, 
are a misery of nature and imperfection, but no sin, 
while it is not cherished and indulged to. 

2. In private, it is not amiss to attempt the cure 
by reducing your prayers into collects and short 
forms of prayer, making voluntary interruptions, 
and beginning again, that the want of spirit and 
breath may be supplied by the short stages and 
periods. 

3. When you have observed any considerable 
wanderings of your thoughts, bind yourself to re- 
peat that prayer again with actual attention, or else 
revolve the full sense of it in your spirit, and repeat 
it in all the effect and desires of it: and, possibly, 
the tempter may be driven away with his own art, 
and may cease to interpose his trifles, when he per- 
ceives, they do but vex the person into carefulness 
and piety; and yet he loses nothing of his devotion, 
but doubles the earnestness of his care. 

4. If this be not seasonable or opportune, or apt 
to any man’s circumstances, yet be sure, with actual 
attention, to say a hearty Amen to the whole prayer 
with one united desire, earnestly begging the graces 
mentioned in the prayer: for that desire does the 
great work of the prayer, and secures the blessing, 
if the wandering thoughts were against our will, and 
disclaimed by contending against them. 

5. Avoid multiplicity of businesses of the world ; 
and in those that are unavoidable, labour for an 
evenness and tranquillity of spirit, that you may be 
untroubled and smooth in all tempests of fortune: 
for so we shall better tend religion, when we are 
not torn in pieces with the cares of the world, and 
seized upon with low affections, passions, and 
interest. 

6. It helps much to attention and actual adver- 
tisement in our prayers, if we say our prayers 
silently, without the voice, only by the spirit. For, 
in mental prayer, if our thoughts wander, we only 
stand still; when our mind returns, we go on again: 
there is none of the prayer lost, as it is, if our 
mouths speak and our hearts wander. 

7. To incite you to the use of these or any other 


Prutarcn. Sic Novatus novitios suos compulit ad juran- 
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counsels you shall meet with, remember that it is 
a great indecency to desire of God to hear those 
prayers, a great part whereof we do not hear our- 
selves. If they be not worthy of our attention, 
they are far more unworthy of God’s. 


Stgns of Tediousness of Spirit in our Prayers and 
all Actions of feligion. 

The second temptation in our prayer, is a tedious- 
ness of spirit, or a weariness of the employment ; 
like that of the Jews, who complained, that they 
were weary of the new moons, and their souls 
loathed the frequent return of their sabbaths: so 
do very many christians, who, first, pray without 
fervour and earnestness of spirit; and, secondly, 
meditate but seldom, and that without fruit, or sense, 
or affection ; or, thirdly, who seldom examine their 
consciences, and when they do it, they do it but 
sleepily, slightly, without compunction, or hearty 
purpose, or fruits of amendment. 4. They enlarge 
themselves in the thoughts and fruition of temporal 
things, running for comfort to them only in any 
sadness and misfortune. 5. They love not to fre- 
quent the sacraments, nor any the instruments of 
religion, as sermons, confessions, prayers in public, 
fastings; but love ease, and a loose undisciplined 
life. 6. They obey not their superiors, but follow 
their own judgment, when their judgment follows 
their affections, and their affections follow sense and 
worldly pleasures. 7. They neglect, or dissemble, 
or defer, or do not attend to, the motions and incli- 
nations to virtue, which the Spirit of God puts into 
their soul. 8. They repent them of their vows and 
holy purposes, not because they discover any indis- 
cretion in them, or intolerable inconvenience, but 
because they have within them labour, (as the case 
now stands,) to them displeasure. 9. They content 
themselves with the first degrees and necessary parts 
of virtue; and, when they are arrived thither, they 
sit down, as if they were come to the mountain of 
the Lord, and care not to proceed on toward per- 
fection. 10. They inquire into all cases, in which 
it may be lawful to omit a duty ; and, though they 
will not do less than they are bound to, yet they 
will do no more than needs must; for they do out 
of fear and self-love, not out of the love of God, or 
the spirit of holiness and zeal. The event of which 
will be this: he that will do no more than needs 
must, will soon be brought to omit something of his 
duty, and will be apt to believe less to be necessary 
than is. 


Remedies against Tediousness of Spirtt. 


The remedies against this temptation are these. 

1. Order your private devotions so, that they be- 
come not arguments and causes of tediousness by 
their indiscreet length; but reduce your words into 
a narrow compass, still keeping all the matter, and 
what is cut off in the length of your prayers, supply 
in the earnestness of your spirit: for so nothing is 
lost, while the words are changed into matter, and 
length of time into fervency of devotion. The 
forms are made not less perfect, and the spirit is 
more, and the scruple is removed. 
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2. It is not imprudent, if we provide variety of 
forms of prayer to the same purposes, that the 
change, by consulting with the appetites of fancy, 
may better entertain the spirit; and, possibly, we may 
be pleased to recite a hymn, when a collect seems flat 
to us and unpleasant; and we are willing to sing 
rather than to say, or to sing this rather than that : 
we are certain that variety is delightful; and 
whether that be natural to us, or an imperfection, 
yet if it be complied with, it may remove some part 
of the temptation. 

3. Break your office and devotion into fragments, 
and make frequent returnings by ejaculations and 
abrupt intercourses with God; for so, no length 
can oppress your tenderness and sickliness of spirit ; 
and, by often praying in such manner and in all cir- 
cumstances, we shall habituate our souls to prayer, 
by making it the business of many lesser portions 
of our time: and, by thrusting in between all our 
other employments, it will make every thing re- 
lish of religion, and by degrees turn all into its 
nature. 

4. Learn to abstract your thoughts and desires 
from pleasures and things of the world. For 
nothing is a direct cure to this evil, but cutting off 
all other loves and adherences. Order your affairs 
so, that religion may be propounded to you as a 
reward, and prayer as your defence, and holy actions 
as your security, and charity and good works as 
your treasure. Consider that all things else are 
satisfactions but to the brutish part of a man; and 
that these are the refreshments and relishes of that 
noble part of us, by which we are better than beasts; 
and whatsoever other instrument, exercise, or con- 
sideration, is of use to take our loves from the 
world, the same is apt to place them upon God. 

5. Do not seek for deliciousness and sensible 
consolations in the actions of religion; but only 
regard the duty and the conscience of it. For, 
although in the beginning of religion, most frequent- 
ly, and, at some other times, irregularly, God com- 
plies with our infirmity, and encourages our duty 
with little overflowings of spiritual joy, and sensible 
pleasure, and delicacies in prayer, so as we seem to feel 
some little beam of heaven, and great refreshments 
from the Spirit of consolation; yet this is not always 
safe for us to have, neither safe for us toexpect and 
look for: and when we do, itis apt to make us cool in 
our inquiries and waitings upon Christ, when we want 
them: it isarunning after him, not for the miracles, 
but for the loaves; not for the wonderful things of 
God, and the desires of pleasing him, but for the 
pleasures of pleasing ourselves. And as we must 
not judge our devotion to be barren or unfruitful, 
when we want the overflowings of joy running over ; 
so neither must we cease for want of them. [ our 
spirits can serve God, choosingly and greedily, out 
of pure conscience of our duty, it is better in itself, 
and more safe to us. 

6. Let him use to soften his spirit with frequent 
meditation upon sad and dolorous objects, as of death, 
the terrors of the day of judgment, fearful judgments 
upon sinners, strange horrid accidents, fear of God’s 
wrath, the pains of hell, the unspeakable amaze- 
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ments of the damned, the intolerable load of a sad 
eternity. For whatsoever creates fear, or makes 
the spirit to dwell in a religious sadness, is apt to 
entender the spirit, and make it devout and pliant 
to any part of duty. For a great fear, when it is ill 
managed, is the parent of superstition; but a dis- 
creet and well-guided fear produces religion. 

7. Pray often, and you shall pray oftener; and, 
when you are accustomed to a frequent devotion, it 
will so insensibly unite to your nature and affections, 
that it will become trouble to omit your usual or 
appointed prayers; and what you obtain, at first, 
by doing violence to your inclinations, at last, will 
not be left without as great unwillingness, as that 
by which at first it entered. This rule relies not 
only upon reason derived from the nature of habits, 
which turn into a second nature, and make their 
actions easy, frequent, and delightful: but it relies 
upon a reason, depending upon the nature and con- 
stitution of grace; whose productions are of the 
same nature with the parent, and increases itself, 
naturally growing from grains to huge trees, from 
minutes to vast proportions, and from moments to 
eternity. But be sure not to omit your usual 
prayers without great reason, though, without sin, it 
may be done; because after you have omitted some- 
thing, in a little while you will be past the scruple 
of that, and begin to be tempted to leave out more. 
Keep yourself up to your usual forms: you may 
enlarge when you will; but do not contract or 
lessen them without a very probable reason. 

8. Let a man frequently and seriously, by 
imagination, place himself upon his death-bed, and 
consider what great joys he shall have for the re- 
membrance of every day well spent, and what then 
he would give, that he had so spent all his days. 
He may guess at it by proportions; for it is cer- 
tain he shall have a joyful and prosperous night, 
who hath spent his day holily; and he resigns his 
soul with peace into the hands of God, who hath 
lived in the peace of God and the works of religion, 
in his life-time. This consideration is of a real 
event; it is of a thing that will certainly come to 
pass. “It is appointed for all men once to die;”’ 
and after death comes judgment; the apprehension 
of which is dreadful, and the presence of it is in- 
tolerable, unless, by religion and sanctity, we are 
disposed for so venerable an appearance. 

9. To this may be useful, that we consider 
the easiness of Christ’s yoke,” the excellencies and 
sweetnesses that are in religion, the peace of con- 
science, the joy of the Holy Ghost, the rejoicing in 
God, the simplicity and pleasure of virtue, the in- 
tricacy, trouble, and business of sin; the blessings, 
and health, and reward of that; the curses, the 
sicknesses, and sad consequences of this; and that, 
if we are weary of the labours of religion, we must 
eternally sit still, and do nothing; for whatsoever 
we do contrary to it, is infinitely more full of la- 
bour, care, difficulty, and vexation. 
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disposition to the sin against the Holy Ghost; it is 
apt to bring a man to backsliding and the state of 
unregeneration; to make him return to his vomit 
and his sink; and either tomake the man impatient, 
or his condition scrupulous, unsatisfied, irksome, and 
desperate: and it is better that he had never known 
the way of godliness, than, after the knowledge of 
it, that he should fall away. There is not in the 
world a greater sign, that the spirit of reprobation 
is beginning upon a man, than when he is habitually 
and constantly, or very frequently, weary, and slights, 
or loathes, holy offices. 

- 1]. The last remedy that preserves the hope of 
such a man, and can reduce him to the state of zeal 
and the love of God, is a pungent, sad, and a heavy 
affliction; not desperate, but recreated with some 
intervals of kindness, or little comforts, or enter- 
tained with hopes of deliverance; which condition 
if a man shall fall into, by the grace of God he is 
likely to recover; but, if this help him not, it is in- 
finite odds but he will quench the Spirit. 


SECTION VIII. 
Of Alms. 


LovE is as communicative as fire, as busy and as 
active, and it hath four twin-daughters, extreme like 
each other; and but that the doctors of the school 
have done, as Thamar’s midwife did, who bound a 
scarlet thread, something to distinguish them, 
it would be very hard to call them asunder. 
Their names are, 1. Mercy; 2. Benificence, or 
well-doing; 3. Liberality; and, 4. Alms; which, 
by a special privilege, hath obtained to be called 
after the mother’s name, and is commonly called 
charity. The first or eldest is seated in the affec- 
tion; and it is that which all the other must at- 
tend. For mercy, without alms, is acceptable, when 
the person is disabled to express outwardly what 
he heartily desires. But alms, without mercy, are 
like prayers without devotion, or religion without 
humility. 2. Beneficence, or well-doing, is a prompt- 
ness and nobleness of mind, making us to do offices 
of courtesy and humanity to all sorts of persons in 
their need, or out of their need. 3. Liberality is a 
disposition of mind opposite to covetousness ; and 
consists in the despite and neglect of money upon 
just occasions, and relates to our friends, children, 
kindred, servants, and other relatives. 4. But alms 
is a relieving the poor and needy. The first and 
the last only are duties of christianity. The second 
and third are circumstances and adjuncts of these 
duties; for liberality increases the degree of alms, 
making our gift greater; and -beneficence extends 
it to more persons and orders of men, spreading it 
wider. The former makes us sometimes to give 
more than we are able; and the latter gives to more 
than need by the necessity of beggars, and serves 
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people, supplying the necessities of nature, and giv- 
ing remedies to their miseries. 

Mercy and alms are the body and soul of that 
charity, which we must pay to our neighbour’s 
need: and it is a precept, which God therefore en- 
joined to the world, that the great inequality, which 
he was pleased to suffer in the possessions and acci- 
dents of men, might be reduced to some temper 
and evenness; and the most miserable person might 
be reconciled to some sense and participation of 
felicity. 


Works of Mercy, or the several Kinds of corporal 
Alms. 


The works of mercy are so many, as the affec- 
tions of mercy have objects, or as the world hath 
kinds of misery. Men want meat, or drink, or clothes, 
_ or a house, or liberty, or attendance, or a grave. 
In proportion to these, seven works are usually 
assigned to mercy, and there are seven kinds of 
corporal alms reckoned. 1. To feed the hungry.* 
2. To give drink to the thirsty. 3. Or clothes to 
the naked. 4. To redeem captives. 5. To visit 


the sick. 6. To entertain strangers. 7. To bury 
the dead.Y But many more may be added. Such 
as are, 8. To give physic to sick persons. 9. To 


bring cold and starved people to warmth and to the 
fire; for sometimes clothing will not doit; or this 
may be done, when we cannot do the other. 10. 
To lead the blind in right ways. I1. To lend 
money. 12. To forgive debts. 13. To remit for- 
feitures. 14. To mend highways and_ bridges. 
15. To reduce or guide wandering travellers. 16. 
To ease their labours, by accommodating their work 
with apt instruments; or their journey, with beasts 
of carriage. 17. To deliver the poor from their op- 
pressors. 18. To die for my brother. 19. To pay 
maidens’ dowries, and to procure for them honest 
and chaste marriages. 


Works of spiritual Alms and Mercy are, 


1. To teach the ignorant. 2. To counsel doubt- 
ing persons. 3. To admonish sinners diligently, 
prudently, seasonably, and charitably: to which 
also may be reduced, provoking and encouraging 
to good works. 4. To comfort the afflicted. 5. 
To pardon offenders. 6. To suffer and support 
the weak.» 7. To pray for all estates of men, and 
for relief to all their necessities. To which may 
be added, 8. To punish or correct refractoriness. 9. 
To be gentle and charitable, in censuring the actions 


of others. 10. To establish the scrupulous, waver- 
ing, and inconstant spirits. 11. To confirm the 
strong. 12. Not to give scandal. 13. To quit a 


man of his fear. 14. To redeem maidens from 
prostitution and publication of their bodies.¢ 

To both these kinds, a third also may be added 
of a mixed nature, partly corporal and partly spi- 


ἘΠ Matt: xxv. 30, y Matt. xxvi. 12. 2 Sam. ii. 5. 
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ritual: such are, 1. Reconciling enemies.4 2. Erect- 
ing public schools of learning. 3. Maintaining 
lectures of divinity. 4. Erecting colleges of reli- 
gion and retirement from the noises and more fre- 
quent temptations of the world. 5. Finding em- 
ployment for unbusied persons, and putting children 
to honest trades. For the particulars of mercy or 


alms cannot be narrower than men’s needs are: 


and the old method of alms is too narrow to com- 
prise them all; and yet the kinds are too many to 
be discoursed of particularly; only our blessed 
Saviour, in the precept of alms, uses the instances 
of relieving the poor, and forgiveness of injuries ; 
and by proportion to these, the rest, whose duty is 
plain, simple, easy, and necessary, may be deter- 
mined. But alms, in general, are to be disposed of 
according to the following rules. 


Rules for giving Alms. 


1. Let no man do alms of that which is none of 
his own; for of that he is to make restitution; 
that is due to the owners, not to the poor; for 
every man hath need of his own, and that is first to 
be provided for; and then you must think of the 
needs of the poor. He that gives the poor. what 
is not his own, makes himself a thief, and the poor 
to be the receivers. This is not to be understood, 
as if it were unlawful for a man, that is not able to 
pay his debts, to give smaller alms to the poor. He 
may not give such portions as can in any sense 
more disable him to do justice;! but such which, 
if they were saved, could not advance the other 
duty, may retire to this, and do here what they may, 
since, in the other duty, they cannot do what they 
should. But, generally, cheaters and robbers cannot 
give alms of what they have cheated and robbed; 
unless they cannot tell the persons, whom they have 
injured, or the proportions; and, in such cases, they 
are to give those unknown portions to the poor by 
way of restitution, for it is no alms: only God is the 
supreme Lord, to whom those escheats devolve, and 
the poor are his receivers. 

2. Of money unjustly taken, and yet voluntarily 
parted with, we may, and are bound to, give alms : 
such as is money given and taken for false witness, 
bribes, simoniacal contracts; because the receiver 
hath no right to keep it, nor the giver any right to 
recall it; it is unjust money, and yet payable to 
none but the supreme Lord (who is the person in- 
jured) and to his delegates, that is, the poor. To 
which I insert these cautions. 1. If the person, 
injured by the unjust sentence of a bribed judge, or 
by false witness, be poor, he is the proper object 
and bosom, to whom the restitution is to be made. 
2. In the case of simony,’ the church, to whom the 
simony was injurious, is the lap, into which the 
restitution is to be poured; and if it be poor and out 


4 Laudi ductum apud vet. 
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of repair, the alms, or restitution, (shall I call it ?) 
are to be paid to it. 

3. There is some sort of gain, that hath in it no 
injustice, properly so called; but it is unlawful and 
filthy lucre : such as is money, taken for work done 
unlawfully upon the Lord’s day; hire taken for dis- 
figuring oneself, and for being professed jesters : 
the wages of such as make unjust bargains; and of 
harlots: of this money there is some preparation to 
be made, before it be given inalms. The money is 
infected with the plague, and must pass through the 
fire or the water, before it be fit for alms: the 
person must repent and leave the crime, and then 
minister to the poor. 

4. He that gives alms, must do it in mercy; that 
is, out of a true sense of the calamity of his brother, 
first feeling it in himself in some proportion, and then 
endeavouring to ease himself and the other of their 
common calamity.2 Against this rule they offend, 
who give alms out of custom; or to upbraid the 
poverty of the other ; or to make him mercenary and 
obliged; or with any unhandsome circumstances. 

5. He that gives alms, must do it with a single 
eye and heart; that is, without designs to get the 
praise of men: and, if he secures that, he may 
either give them publicly or privately : for Christ 
intended only to provide against pride and hypo- 
crisy, when he bade alms to be given in secret; it 
being otherwise one of his commandments, “ that 
our light should shine before men:’ this is more 
eae that is more safe. 

6. To this also appertains, that he, até hath 
done a good turn, should so forget it, as not to speak 
of it :' but he that boasts it, or upbraids it, hath paid 
himself, and lost the nobleness of the charity. 

7. Give alms with a cheerful heart and counte- 
nance; “not grudgingly or of necessity, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver;”* and therefore give 
quickly, when the power is in thy hand, and the 
need is in thy neighbour, and thy neighbour at the 
door. He gives twice that relieves speedily. 

8. According to thy ability give to all men that 
need :! and, in equal needs, give first to good men, 
rather than to bad men; and if the needs be un- 
equal, do so too; provided that the need of the 
poorest be not violent or extreme: but, if an evil 
man be in extreme necessity, he is to be relieved, 
rather than a good man, who can tarry longer, and 
may subsist without it. And, if he be a good man, 
he will desire it should be so: because himself is 
bound to save the life of his brother, with doing 
some inconvenience to himself: and no difference 
of virtue or vice can make the ease of one beggar 
equal with the life of another. 

9. Give no alms to vicious persons, if such alms 
will support their sin: as if they will continue in 
idleness; “ if they will not work, neither let them 
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eat;”™ or if they will spend it in drunkenness," or 
wantonness: such persons, when they are reduced 
to very great want, must be relieved in such propor- 
tions, as may not relieve their dying lust, but may 
refresh their faint or dying bodies. 

10. The best objects of charity are, poor house- 
keepers, that labour hard, and are burdened with 
many children; or gentlemen fallen into sad poverty, 
especially if by innocent misfortune; (and if their 
crimes brought them into it, yet they are to be 
relieved according to the former rule ;) persecuted 
persons; widows and fatherless children, putting 
them to honest trades or schools of learning. And 
search into the needs of numerous and meaner 
families :° for there are many persons, that have 
nothing left them but misery and modesty: and 
towards such we must add two circumstances of 
charity, 1. To inquire them out; 2. To convey our 
relief unto them so, as we do not make them 
ashamed. 

11. Give, looking for nothing again; that is, 
without consideration of future advantages: give to 
children, to old men, to the unthankful, and the 
dying, and to those you shall never see again; for 
else your alms or courtesy is not charity, but traffic 
and merchandise ; and be sure, that you omit not to 
relieve the needs of your enemy and the injurious ; 
for so, possibly, you may win him to yourself; but 
do you intend the winning him to God. 

12. Trust not your alms to intermedial, uncertain, 
and under-dispensers: by which rule is not only in- 
tended the securing your alms in the right channel : 
but the humility of your person, and that, which 
the apostle calls “ the labour of love.” And if you 
converse in hospitals and alms-houses, and minister 
with your own hand what your heart hath first 
decreed, you will find your heart endeared and made 
familiar with the needs and with the persons of the 
poor, those excellent images of Christ. 

13. Whatsoever is superfluous in thy estate, is to 
be dispensed in alms.P “ He that hath two coats, 
must give to him that hath none;” that is, he that 
hath beyond his need, must give that which is be- 
yond it. Only among needs, we are to reckon not 
only, what will support our life, but also what will 
maintain the decency of our estate and person; not 
only in present needs, but in all future necessities, 
and very probable contingencies, but no further: 
we are not obliged beyond this, unless we see very 
great, public, and calamitous necessities. But yet, 
if we do extend beyond our measures, and give 
more than we are able, we have the Philippians 
and many holy persons for our precedent; we have 
St. Paul for our encouragement; we have Christ 
for our counsellor; we have God for our rewarder, 
and a great treasure in heaven for our recompence 
and restitution. But I propound it to the considera- 
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tion of all christian people, that they be not nice 
and curious, fond and indulgent to themselves in 
taking accounts of their personal conveniences: and 
that they make their proportions moderate and 
easy, according to the order and manner of christi- 
anity; and the consequent will be this, that the 
poor will more plentifully be relieved, themselves 
will be more able to do it, and the duty will be less 
chargeable, and the owners of estates charged with 
fewer accounts in the spending them. It cannot be 
denied, but, in the expenses of all liberal and great 
personages, many things might be spared: some 
superfluous servants, some idle meetings, some un- 
necessary and imprudent feasts, some garments too 
costly, some unnecessary lawsuits, some vain jour- 
neys: and, when we are tempted to such needless 
expenses, if we shall descend to moderation, and lay 
aside the surplusage, we shall find it with more 
profit to be laid out upon the poor members of 
Christ, than upon our own with vanity. But this is 
only intended to be an advice in the manner of 
doing alms: for I am not ignorant, that great 
variety of clothes always have been permitted to 
princes and nobility and others, in their proportion; 
and they usually give those clothes as rewards to 
servants, and other persons needful enough, and then 
they may serve their own fancy and their duty too: 
but it is but reason and religion to be careful, that 
they be given to such only, where duty, or prudent 
liberality, or alms, determine them ; but, in no sense, 
let them do it so, as to minister to vanity, to luxury, 
to prodigality. The like also is to be observed in 
other instances; and if we once give our minds to 
the study and arts of alms, we shall find ways 
enough to make this duty easy, profitable, and 
useful. 

1. He that plays at any game, must resolve be- 
forehand to be indifferent to win or lose: but if he 
gives to the poor all that he wins, it is better than 
to keep it to himself: but it were better yet, that he 
lay by so much, as he is willing to lose, and let the 
game alone, and, by giving so much alms, traffic 
for eternity. That is one way. 3 

2. Another is keeping the fasting-days of the 
church; which if our condition be such as to be 
able to cast our accounts, and make abatements for 
our wanting so many meals in the whole year, 
(which by the old appointment did amount to one 
hundred and fifty-three, and since most of them are 
fallen into desuetude, we may make up as many of 
them as we please by voluntary fasts,) we may, 
from hence, find a considerable relief for the poor. 
But if we be not willing sometimes to fast, that our 
brother may eat, we should ill die for him. St. 
Martin had given all that he had in the world, to 
the poor, save one coat; and that also he divided 
between two beggars. A father in the mount of 
Nitria was reduced at last to the inventory of one 
Testament; and that book also was tempted from 
him by the needs of one, whom he thought poorer 
than himself. Greater yet: St Paulinus sold him- 
self to slavery to redeem a young man, for whose 
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captivity his mother wept sadly: and it is said, 
that St. Katharine sucked the envenomed wounds of 
a villain, who had injured her most impudently. 
And I shall tell you of a greater charity than all 
these put together: Christ gave himself to shame 
and death to redeem his enemies from bondage, and 
death, and hell. 

3. Learn of the frugal man, and only avoid sor- 
did actions, and turn good husband, and change 
your arts of getting into providence for the poor, 
and we shall soon become rich in good works: and 
why should we not do as much for charity, as for 
covetousness; for heaven, as for the fading world; 
for God and the holy Jesus, as for the needless 
superfluities of back and belly. 

14. In giving alms to beggars and persons of that 
low rank, it is better to give little to each, that we 
may give to the more; so extending our alms to 
many persons; but in charities of religion, as build- 
ing hospitals, colleges, and houses for devotion, and 
supplying the accidental wants of decayed persons, 
fallen from great plenty to great necessity, it is 
better to unite our alms, than to disperse them; to 
make a noble relief or maintenance to one, and to 
restore him to comfort, than to support only his 
natural needs, and keep him alive only, unrescued 
from sad discomforts. 

15. The precept of alms or charity binds not in- 
definitely to all the instances and kinds of charity ; 
for he that delights to feed the poor, and spends all 
his portion that way, is not bound to enter into 
prisons and redeem captives; but we are obliged, by 
the presence of circumstances, and the special dis- 
position of Providence, and the pitiableness of an 
object, to this or that particular act of charity. The 
eye is the sense of mercy; and the bowels are its 
organ; and that enkindles pity, and pity produces 
alms; when the eye sees what it never saw, the 
heart will think what it never thought; but when 
we have an object present to our eye, then we must 
pity; for there the providence of God hath fitted 
our charity with circumstances. He that is in thy 
sight or in thy neighbourhood, is fallen into the lot 
of thy charity. 

16. If thou hast no money,‘ yet thou must have 
mercy; and art bound to pity the poor, and pray 
for them, and throw thy holy desires and devotions 
into the treasure of the church: and if thou dost 
what thou art able, be it little or great, corporal or 
spiritual, the charity of alms or the charity of 
prayers, a cup of wine or a cup of water, if it be 
but love to the brethren, or a desire to help all or 
any of Christ’s poor, it shall be accepted according 
to that a man hath, not according to that he hath 
not.s For love is all this, and all the other com- 
mandments: and it will express itself where it can; 
and where it cannot, yet it is love still; and it is 
also sorrow, that it cannot. 


Motives to Charity. 


The motives to this duty are such, as Holy 
Scripture hath propounded to us by way of consider- 
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ation and proposition of its excellencies and con- 
sequent reward. 1. There is no one duty, which 
our blessed Saviour did recommend to his disciples 
with so repeated an injunction, as this of charity 
and alms.t. To which add the words spoken by our 
Lord, “It is better to give than to receive.” And 
when we consider, how great a blessing it is, that 
we beg not from door to door, it is a ready instance 
of our thankfulness to God, for his sake to relieve 
them that do. 2. This duty is that alone, whereby 
the future day of judgment shall be transacted. 
For nothing but charity and alms is that, whereby 
Christ shall declare the justice and mercy of the 
eternal sentence. Martyrdom itself is not there ex- 
pressed, and no otherwise involved, but as it is the 
greatest. charity. 3. Christ made himself the 
greatest and daily example of alms or charity. He 
went up and down doing good, preaching the gospel, 
and healing all diseases: and God the Father is 
imitable by use in nothing, but in purity and mercy. 
4. Alms, given to the poor, redound to the emolu- 
ment of the giver, both temporal and eternal." 
5. They are instrumental to the remission of sins. 
Our forgiveness and mercy to others being made 
the very rule and proportion of our confidence, and 
hope, and our prayer, to be forgiven ourselves.’ 
6. It is a treasure in heaven; it procures friends 
when we die. It is reckoned as done to Christ, 
whatsoever we do to our poor brother: and, there- 
fore, when a poor man begs for Christ’s sake, if he 
have reason to ask for Christ’s sake, give it him, if 
thou canst. Now every man hath title to ask for 
Christ’s sake, whose need is great, and himself un- 
able to cure it, and if the man be a christian. 
Whatsoever charity Christ will reward, all that is 
given for Christ’s sake, and therefore it may be 
asked in his name: but every man, that uses 
that sacred name for an endearment, hath not a 
title to it, neither he, nor-his need. 7. It is one of 
the wings of prayer, by which it flies to the throne 
of grace. 8. It crowns all the works of piety.” 


9. It causes thanksgiving to God on our behalf: 


10. And the bowels of the poor bless us, and they 
pray for us. 11. And that portion of our estate, 
out of which a tenth, or a fifth, or a twentieth, or 
some offering to God for religion and the poor 
goes forth, certainly returns with a great blessing 
upon all the rest. It is like the effusion of oil by 
the Sidonian woman; as long as she pours into 
empty vessels, it could never cease running: or 
like the widow’s barrel of meal; it consumed not, 
as long as she fed the prophet. 12. The sum of 
all is contained in the words of our blessed Saviour : 
‘Give alms of such things as you have, and behold 
all things are clean unto you.” 13. To which may 
be added, that charity, or mercy, is the peculiar 
character of God’s elect, and a sign of predestination ; 
which advantage we are taught by St. Paul: “ Put 
on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
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bowels of mercy, kindness, &ce. Forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another, if any man have 
a quarrel against any.”* The result of all which 
we may read in the words of St. Chrysostom: “To 
know the art of alms is greater than to be crowned 
with the diadem of kings. And yet to convert one 
soul is greater than to pour out ten thousand talents 
into the baskets of the poor.” 

But, because giving alms is an-act of the virtue 
of mercifulness, our endeavour must be, by proper 
arts, to mortify the parents of unmercifulness, which 
are, 1. Envy; 2. Anger; 3. Covetousness: in 
which we may be helped by the following rules or 
instruments. 


Remedies against Unmereifulness and Un- 
charitableness. 


1. Against Envy, by way of consideration. 


Against envy I shall use the same argument I 
would use to persuade a man from the fever or the 
dropsy. 1. Because it is a disease; it is so far 
from having pleasure in it, or a temptation to it, that 
it is full of pain, a great instrument of vexation: it 
eats the flesh, and dries up the marrow, and makes 
hollow eyes, and lean cheeks, and a pale face. 2. 
It is nothing but a direct resolution never to enter 
into heaven by the way of noble pleasure, taken in 
the good of others. 3. It is most contrary to God. 
4, And a just contrary state to the felicities and 
actions of heaven, where every star increases the 
light of the other, and the multitude of guests, at 
the supper of the Lamb, makes the eternal meal 
more festival. 5. It is, perfectly, the state of hell, 
and the passion of devils: for they do nothing but 
despair in themselves,Y and envy others’ quiet or 
safety, and yet cannot rejoice either in their good 
or in their evil, although they endeavour to hinder 
that, and procure this, with all the devices and arts 
of malice and of a great understanding. 6. Envy: 
can serve no end in the world; it cannot please any 
thing, nor do any thing, nor hinder any thing, but 
the content and felicity of him that hath. 7. Envy 
can never pretend to justice, as hatred and un- 
charitableness sometimes may: for there may be 
causes of hatred; and I may have wrong done me; 
and then hatred hath some pretence, though no just 
argument. But no man is unjust or injurious for 
being prosperous or wise. 8. And therefore many 
men profess to hate another, but no man owns envy, 
as being an enmity and displeasure for no cause, but 
goodness or felicity : envious men, being like can- 
tharides and caterpillars, that delight most to de- 
vour ripe and most excellent fruits.? It is of all 
crimes the basest: for malice and anger are ap- 
peased with benefits, but envy is exasperated, as 
envying to fortunate persons both their power and 
their will to do good; and never leaves murmuring, 
till the envied person be levelled, and then only the 
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vulture leaves to eat the liver. For if his neigh- 
bour be made miserable, the envious man is apt to 
be troubled: like him, that is so long unbuilding 
the turrets, till all the roof is low or flat, or that the 
stones fall upon the lower buildings, and do a mis- 
chief that the man repents of. 


2. Remedies against Anger, by way of Hxercise. 


The next enemy to mercifulness and the grace of 
alms, is anger; against which there are proper in- 
struments both in prudence and religion. 

1. Prayer is the great remedy against anger: for 
it must suppose it, in some degree, removed before 
we pray; and then it is the more likely it will be 
finished when the prayer is done. We must lay 
aside the act of anger, as a preparatory to prayer ; 
and the curing the habit will be the effect and bless- 
ing of prayer: so that, if a man, to cure his anger, 
resolves to address himself to God by prayer, it is 
first necessary that, by his own observation and dili- 
gence, he lay the anger aside, before his prayer can 
be fit to be presented: and when we so pray, and 
so endeavour, we have all the blessings of prayer, 
which God hath promised to it, to be our security 
for success. 

2. If anger arises in thy breast, instantly seal up 
thy lips, and let it not go forth; for, like fire, when 
it wants vent, it will suppress itself. It is good, in 
a fever, to have a tender and a smooth tongue; but 
it is better, that it be so in anger; for, if it be rough 
and distempered, there it is an ill sign, but here it 
is an ill cause. Angry passion is a fire, and angry 
words are like breath to fan them together; they 
are like steel and flint, sending out fire by mutual 
collision. Some men will discourse themselves into 
passion; and, if their neighbour be enkindled too, 
together they flame with rage and violence. 

3. Humility is the most excellent natural cure 
for anger in the world; for he, that by daily con- 
sidering his own infirmities and failings, makes the 
error of his neighbour or servant to be his own case, 
and remembers, that he daily needs God’s pardon 
and his brother’s charity, will not be apt to rage at 
the levities, or misfortunes, or indiscretions of 
another ; greater than which he considers, that he 
is very frequently and more inexcusably guilty of. 

4. Consider the example of the ever-blessed Je- 
sus, who suffered all the contradictions of sinners, 
and received all affronts and reproaches of malicious, 
rash, and foolish persons, and yet, in all of them, 
was as dispassionate and gentle as the morning sun 
in autumn; and in this also he propounded himself 
imitable by us. For, if innocence itself did suffer 
so great injuries and disgraces, it is no great matter 
for us quietly to receive all the calamities of fortune, 
and indiscretion of servants, and mistakes of friends, 
and unkindnesses of kindred, and rudenesses of 
enemies; since we have deserved these and worse, 
even hell itself. 

ὅ. If we be tempted to anger in the actions of 
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government and discipline to our inferiors, (in which 
case, anger is permitted so far as it is prudently in- 
strumental to government, and only is a sin when 
it is excessive and unreasonable, and apt to disturb 
our own discourse, or to express itself in imprudent 
words or violent actions,) let us propound to our- 
selves the example of God the Father; who at the 
same time, and with the same tranquillity, decreed 
heaven and hell, the joys of blessed angels and 
souls, and the torments of devils and accursed spirits : 
and, at the day of judgment, when all the world 
shall burn under his feet, God shall not be at all 
inflamed, or shaken in his essential seat and centre 
of tranquillity and joy. And if, at first, the cause 
seems reasonable, yet defer to execute thy anger 
till thou mayest better judge. For, as Phocion told 
the Athenians, who, upon the first news of the death 
of Alexander, were ready to revolt, “Stay a while; 
for if the king be not dead, your haste will ruin 
you; but, if he be dead, your stay cannot prejudice 
your affairs; for he will be dead to-morrow, as well 
as to day:” so if thy servant or inferior deserves 
punishment, staying till to-morrow will not make 
him innocent; but it may possibly preserve thee so, 
by preventing thy striking a guiltless person, or 
being furious for a trifle. 

6. Remove from thyself all provocations and in- 
centives to anger; especially, 1. Games of chance 
and great wager. Patroclus killed his friend, the 
son of Amphidamas, in his rage and sudden fury, 
rising upon a cross game at tables. Such also are 
petty curiosities, and worldly business and careful- 
ness about it: but manage thyself with indifferency, 
or contempt of those external things, and do not 
spend a passion upon them; for it is more than 
they are worth. But they that desire but few 
things, can be crossed but in a few.° In not heap- 
ing up, with an ambitious or curious prodigality, 
any very curious or choice utensils, seals, jewels, 
glasses, precious stones; because those very many 
accidents, which happen in the spoiling or loss of 
these rarities, are, in event, an irresistible cause of 
violent anger. 3. Do not entertain nor suffer tale- 
bearers; for they abuse our ears first, and then our 
eredulity, and then steal our patience, and, it may 
be, for alie; and, if it be true, the matter is not con- 
siderable; or if it be, yet it is pardonable. And we 
may always escape with patience, at one of these 
outlets; either, 1. By not hearing slanders ; or, 2. 
By not believing them; or, 3. By not regarding the 
thing; or, 4. By forgiving the person. 4. To this 
purpose also it may serve well, if we choose (as 
much as we can) to live with peaceable persons, for 
that prevents the occasions of confusion; and if we 
live with prudent persons, they will not easily occa- 
sion our disturbance. But, because these things 
are not in many men’s power, therefore I propound 
this rather as a felicity than a remedy or a duty, 
and an act of prevention than of cure. 

7. Be not inquisitive nto the affairs of other men, 
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nor the faults of thy servants, nor the mistakes of 
thy friends; but what is offered to you, use accord- 
ing to the former rules; but do not thou go out to 
gather sticks to kindle a fire to burn thine own 
house. And add this; “ If my friend said, or did, 
well in that, for which I am angry, I am in the 
fault, not he; but if he did amiss, he is in the 
misery, not I: for either he was deceived, or he was 
malicious; and either of them both is all one with a 
miserable person; and that is an object of pity, not 
of anger.” 

8. Use all reasonable discourses to excuse the 
faults of others; considering that there are many 
circumstances of time, of person, of accident, of 
inadvertency, of infrequency, of aptness to amend, 
of sorrow for doing it; and it is well, that we take 
any good in exchange; for the evil is done or 
suffered. 

9. Upon the arising of anger, instantly enter into 
a deep consideration of the joys of heaven, or the 
pains of hell: for “ fear and joy are naturally apt 
to appease this violence.” 4 

10. In contentions be always passive, never active ; 
upon the defensive, not the assaulting part; and 
then also give a gentle answer, receiving the furies 
and indiscretions of the other, like a stone into a 
bed of moss and soft compliance; and you shall 
find it sit down quietly: whereas anger and violence 
make the contention loud and long, and injurious to 
both the parties. 

11. In the actions of religion, be careful to tem- 
per all thy instances with meekness, and the proper 
instruments of it: and,if thou beest apt to be angry, 
neither fast violently, nor entertain the too-forward 
heats of zeal, but secure thy duty with constant and 
regular actions, and a good temper of body, with 
convenient refreshments and recreations. 

12. If anger rises suddenly and violently, first 
restrain it with consideration, and then let it end 
in a hearty prayer for him that did the real or 
seeming injury. The former of the two stops its 
growth, and the latter quite kills it, and makes 
amends for its monstrous and involuntary birth. 


Remedies against Anger, by way of consideration. 


1. Consider, that anger is a professed enemy to 
counsel; it is a direct storm, in which no man can 
be heard to speak or call from without; for if you 
counsel gently, you are despised: if you urge it, 
and be vehement, you provoke it more. Be careful 
therefore to lay up beforehand a great stock of 
reason and prudent consideration,® that, like a be- 
sieged town, you may be provided for, and be de- 
fensible from within, since you are not likely to be 
relieved from without. Anger is not to be sup- 
pressed but by something that is inward as itself, 
and more habitual. To which purpose add, that, 
2. Of all passions, it endeavours most to make 
reason useless. 3. That it is a universal poison, of 
an infinite object: for no man was ever so amorous, 

4 Homer. 
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as to love a toad; none so envious, as to repine at 
the condition of the miserable; no man so timorous, 
as to fear a dead bee; but anger is troubled at every 
thing, and every man, and every accident : and 
therefore, unless it be suppressed, it will make a 
man’s condition restless. 4. If it proceeds from a 
great cause, it turns to fury; if from a small cause, 
it is peevishness : and so is, always, either terrible 
or ridiculous. 5. It makes a man’s body monstrous, 
deforrned, and contemptible; the voice horrid; the 
eyes cruel; the face pale or fiery; the gait fierce ; 
the speech clamorous and loud. 6. It is neither 
manly nor ingenuous. 7. It proceeds from softness 
of spirit, and pusillanimity ; which makes, that 
women are more angry than men, sick persons more 
than the healthful, old men more than young, un- 
prosperous and calamitous people than the blessed 
and fortunate. 8. It isa passion fitter for flies and 
insects, than for persons professing nobleness and 
bounty. 9. It is troublesome not only to those 
that suffer it, but to them that behold it; there being 
no greater incivility of entertainment, than for the 
cook’s fault or the negligence of the servants, to 
be cruel, or outrageous, or unpleasant in the pre- 
sence of the guests. 10. It makes marriage to be 
a necessary and unavoidable trouble ; friendships, 
and societies, and familiarities, to be intolerable. 
11. Τὸ multiples the evils of drunkenness, and 
makes the levities of wine to run imto madness. 
12. It makes innocent jesting to be the beginning 
of tragedies. 13. It turns friendship into hatred ; 
it makes a man lose himself, and his reason, and 
his argument, in disputation. It turns the desires 
of knowledge into an itch of wrangling. It adds 
insolency to power. It turns justice into cruelty, 
and judgment into oppression. It changes disci- 
pline into tediousness and hatred of liberal institu- 
tion. It makes a prosperous man to be envied, and 
the unfortunate to be unpitied. It is a confluence 
of all the irregular passions: there is in it envy 
and sorrow, fear and scorn, pride and prejudice, 
rashness and inconsideration, rejoicing in evil and 
a desire to inflict it, self-love, impatience, and 
curiosity. And lastly, though it be very trouble- 
some to others, yet it is most troublesome to him 
that hath it. 

In the use of these arguments and the former 
exercises, be diligent to observe, lest, in your desires 
to suppress anger, you be passionate and angry at 
yourself for being angry; like physicians," who 
give a bitter potion, when they intend to eject the 
bitterness of choler; for this will provoke the per- 
son, and increase the passion. But placidly and 
quietly set upon the mortification of it; and attempt 
it first for a day, resolving that day not at all to be 
angry, and to be watchful and observant ; for a day 
is no great trouble: but then, after one day’s watch- 
fulness, it will be as easy to watch two days, as at 
first it was to watch one day; and so you may in- 
crease, till it becomes easy and habitual. 
εργον καὶ ἀτιμίας, χρημάτων ἀπώλεια, ἔτι δὲ καὶ φϑορᾶς 
apxnyov.—ARISTOT. aa ate 
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Only observe, that such an anger alone is crimi- 
nal, which is against charity to myself or my neigh- 
bour; but anger against sin is a holy zeal, and an 
effect of love to God and my brother, for whose 
interest I am passionate, like a concerned person: 
and if I take care, that my anger makes no reflec- 
tion of scorn or cruelty upon the offender, or of 
pride and violence, or transportation to myself, 
anger becomes charity and duty. And when one 
commended Charilaus, the king of Sparta, for a 
gentle, a good, and a meek prince, his colleague 
said well, “ How can he be good, who is not an 
enemy even to vicious persons?”’? 


3. Remedies against Covetousness, the third Enemy 


of Mercy. 


Covetousness is also an enemy to alms, though 
not to all the effects of mercifulness: but this is to 
be cured by the proper motives to charity before 
mentioned, and by the proper rules of justice; 
which being secured, the arts of getting money are 
not easily made criminal. ΤῸ which also we may 
add, 

1. Covetousness makes a man miserable;  be- 
cause riches are not means to make a man happy: 
and unless felicity were to be bought with money, 
he is a vain person, who admires heaps of gold and 
rich possessions. For what Hippomachus said to 
some persons, who commended a tall man as fit to 
be a champion in the Olympic games, “ It is true, 
(said he,) if the crown hang so high that the 
longest arm could reach it ;” the same we may say 
concerning riches; they were excellent things, if 
the richest man was certainly the wisest. and the 
best: but as they are, they are nothing to be won- 
dered at, because they contribute nothing towards 
felicity : which appears, because some men choose 
to be miserable that they may be rich, rather than 
be happy with the expense of money and doing noble 
things. 

2. Riches are useless and unprofitable ; for, 
beyond our needs and conveniences, nature knows no 
use of riches: and they say, that the princes of 
Italy, when they sup alone, eat out of a single dish, 
and drink in a plain glass, and the wife eats with- 
out purple; for nothing is more frugal than the 
back and belly, if they be used as they should: but 
when they would entertain the eyes of strangers, 
when they are vain, and would make a noise, then 
riches come forth to set forth the spectacle, and 
furnish out the comedy of wealth, of vanity.! No 
man can, with all the wealth in the world, buy so 
much skill, as to be a good lutenist; he must go the 
same way that poor people do, he must learn and 
take pains: much less can he buy constancy, or 
chastity, or courage; nay, not so much as the con- 
tempt of riches: and by possessing more than 
we need, we cannot obtain so much power over our 
souls, as not to require more. And certainly riches 
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must deliver me from no evil, if the possession of 
them cannot take away the longing for them. If 
any man be thirsty, drink cools him; if he be 
hungry, eating meat satisfies him ; and when a man 
is cold, and calls for a warm cloak, he is pleased if 
you give it him; but you trouble him if you load 
him with six or eight cloaks. Nature rests, and sits 
still, when she hath her portion; but that which 
exceeds it, is a trouble and a burden: and, there- 
fore, in true philosophy, no man is rich, but he that 
is poor, according to the common account: for when 
God hath satisfied those needs which he made, that 
is, all that is natural, whatsoever is beyond it is 
thirst and a disease; and, unless it be sent back 
again in charity or religion, can serve no end but 
vice or vanity: it can increase the appetite to repre- 
sent the man poorer, and full of a new and artificial, 
unnatural need; but it never satisfies the need it 
makes, or makes the man richer. No wealth can 
satisfy the covetous desire of wealth. 

3. Riches are troublesome ; but the satisfaction 
of those appetites, which God and nature hath 
made, are cheap and easy; for who ever paid use- 
money for bread, and onions, and water, to keep him 
alive ?™ but when we covet after houses of the frame 
and design of Italy, or long for jewels, or for my 
next neighbour’s field, or horses from Barbary, or 
the richest perfumes of Arabia, or Galatian mules, 
or fat eunuchs for our slaves from Tunis, or rich 
coaches from Naples, then we can never be satis- 
fied, till we have the best thing that is fancied, and 
all that can be had, and all that can be desired, and 
that we can lust no more: but, before we come to 
the one half of our first wild desires, we are the 
bondmen of usurers, and of our worse tyrant appe- 
tites, and the tortures of envy and impatience. But 
I consider, that those who drink on still when their 
thirst is quenched, or eat after they have well 
dined, are forced to vomit not only their superfluity, 
but even that which at first was necessary ; so those 
that covet more, than they can temperately use, are 
oftentimes forced to part even with that patrimony, 
which would have supported their persons in free- 
dom and honour, and have satisfied all their reason- 
able desire. 

4. Contentedness is therefore health, because 
covetousness is a direct sickness: and it was well 
said of Aristippus, (as Plutarch reports him,) if any 
man, after much eating and drinking, be still un- 
satisfied, he hath no need of more meat or more 
drink, but of a physician; he more needs to be 
purged than to be filled: and therefore, since covet- 
ousness cannot be satisfied, it must be cured by 
emptiness and evacuation. The man is without 
remedy, unless he be reduced to the scantling of 
nature, and the measures of his personal necessity. 
Give to a poor mana house, and a few cows, pay 
his little debt, and set him on work, and he is pro- 
vided for, and quiet: but when a man enlarges 
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beyond a fair possession, and desires another lord- 
ship, you spite him if you let him have it; for, by 
that, he is one degree the further off from the rest 
in his desires and satisfaction; and now he sees 
himself ina bigger capacity to a larger fortune ; and 
he shall never find his period, till you begin to take 
away something of what he hath; for then he will 
begin to be glad to keep that which is left: but reduce 
him tonature’s measures and there he shall be sure to 
find rest: for there no man can desire beyond his 
bellyful; and, when he wants that, any one friend 
or charitable man can cure his poverty ; but all the 
world cannot satisfy his covetousness. 

5. Covetousness is the most fantastical and con- 
tradictory disease in the whole world: it must 
therefore be incurable ; because it strives against 
its own cure. No man therefore abstains from 
meat, because he is hungry; nor from wine, because 
he loves it, and needs it: but the covetous man 
does so, for he desires it passionately, because he 
says he needs it, and, when he hath it, he will need 
it still, because he dares not useit. He gets clothes, 
because he cannot be without them; but when he 
hath them, then he can: as if he needed corn for 
his granary, and clothes for his wardrobe, more 
than for his back and belly. For covetousness 
pretends to heap much together for fear of want ; 
and yet, after all his pains and purchase, he suffers 
that really which at first he feared vainly ; and by 
not using what he gets, he makes that suffering to 
be actual, present, and necessary, which in his 
lowest condition was but future, contingent, and 
possible. It stirs up the desire, and takes away 
the pleasure of being satisfied. It increases the 
appetite, and will not content it: it swells the prin- 
cipal to no purpose, and lessens the use to all pur- 
poses; disturbing the order of nature, and the de- 
signs of God ; making money not to be the instru- 
ment of exchange or charity, nor corn to feed him- 
self or the poor, nor wool to clothe himself or his 
brother, nor wine to refresh the sadness of the af- 
flicted, nor his oil to make his own countenance 
cheerful ; but all these to look upon, and to tell 
over, and to take accounts by, and make himself 
considerable, and wondered at by fools; that while 
he lives he may be called rich, and when he dies 
may be accounted miserable ; and like the dish- 
makers of China, may leave a greater heap of dirt 
for his nephews, while he himself hath a new lot 
fallen to him in the portion of Dives. But thus the 
ass carried wood and sweet herbs to the baths, but 
was never washed or perfumed himself: he heaped 
up sweets for others, while himself was filthy with 
smoke and ashes. And yet it is considerable; if 
the man can be content to feed hardly, and labour 
extremely, and watch carefully, and suffer affronts 
and disgrace, that he may get money more than he 
uses in his temperate and just needs, with how much 
ease might this man be happy! and with how great 


1 Ἢ φιλοχοημοσύνη μήτηρ κακότητος ἁπάσης. 
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uneasiness and trouble does he make himself miser- 
able! For he takes pains to get content, and when ἡ 
he might haveit, he lets it go. He might better be 
content with a virtuous and quiet poverty, than with 
an artificial, troublesome, and vicious. The same 
diet and a less labour would at first make him 
happy, and for ever after rewardable. 

6. The sum of all is that, which the apostle says, 
**Covetousness is idolatry ;” thatis, itis an admiring 


money for itself, not for its use; it relies upon 
‘money, and loves it more than it loves God and re- 
ligion; and it is “ the root of all evil;” it teaches 


men to be cruel and crafty, industrious in evil, full 
of care and malice; it devours young heirs, and 
grinds the face of the poor, and undoes those who 
specially belong to God’s protection, helpless, craft- 
less, and innocent people; it inquires into our pa- 
rent’s age, and longs for the death of our friends ; 
it makes friendship an art of rapine, and changes a 
partner into avulture, and a companion into a thief; 
and after all this, it is for no good to itself; for it 
dares not spend those heaps of treasure which it 
snatched ; and men hate serpents and _ basilisks 
worse than lions and bears; for these kill because 
they need the prey, but they sting to death and eat 
not." And if they pretend all this care and heap 
for their heirs (like the mice of Africa, hiding the 
golden ore in their bowels, and refusing to give back 
the indigested gold till their guts be out) they may 
remember, that what was unnecessary for themselves, 
is as unnecessary for their sons; and why cannot 
they be without it, as well as their fathers, who did 
not use it? And it often happens, that to the sons 
it becomes an instrument to serve some lust or other; 
that, as the gold was useless to their fathers, so may 
the sons be to the public, fools or prodigals, loads 
to their country, and the curse and punishment of 
their father’s avarice: and yet all that wealth is 
short of one blessing; but it is a load, coming with 
a curse, and descending from the family of a long- 
derived sin. However, the father transmits it to 
the son, and it may be the son to one more; till a 
tyrant, or an oppressor, or a war, or change of 
government, or the usurer, or folly, or an expensive 
vice, makes holes in the bottom of the bag, and the 
wealth runs out like water, and flies away like a 
bird from the hand of a child. 

7. Add to these the consideration of the advan- 
tages of poverty;° that it is a state freer from temp- 
tation, secure in dangers, but of one trouble, safe 
under the Divine Providence, cared for in heaven 
by a daily ministration, and for whose support God 
makes every day a new decree; a state of which 
Christ was pleased to make open profession, and 
many wise men daily make vows; that a rich man 
is but like a pool, to whom the poor run, and first. 
trouble it, and then draw it dry; that he enjoys no 
more of it, than according to the few and limited 
needs of a man; he cannot eat like a wolf or an 
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elephant: that variety of dainty fare ministers but 
to sin and sicknesses ; that the poor man feasts 
oftener than the rich,? because every little enlarge- 
ment is a feast to the poor, but he that feasts every 
day feasts no day, there being nothing left to which 
he may, beyond his ordinary, extend his appetite ; 
that the rich man sleeps not so soundly as the poor 
labourer; that his fears are more and his needs 
are greater; (for who is poorer, he that needs 5/. or 
he that needs 5000/.?) the poor man hath enough 
to fill his belly, and the rich hath not enough to fill 
his eye ; that the poor man’s wants are easy to be 
relieved by a common charity, but the needs of rich 
men cannot be supplied but by princes; and they 
are left to the temptation of great vices to make 
reparation of their needs; and the ambitious labours 
of men to get great estates, is but like the selling 
of a fountain to buy a fever, a parting with content 
to buy necessity, a purchase of an unhandsome con- 
dition at the price of infelicity; that princes, and 
they that enjoy most of the world, have most of it 
but in title, and supreme rights, and reserved privi- 
leges, peppercorns, homages, trifling services and 
acknowledgments, the real use descending to others, 
to more substantial purposes. These considerations 
may be useful to the curing of covetousness; that, 
the grace of mercifulness enlarging the heart of a 
man, his hand may not be contracted; but reached 
out to the poor in alms. 


SECTION IX. 
Of Repentance. 


REPENTANCE, Of all things in the world, makes 
the greatest change: it changes things in heaven 
and earth; for it changes the whole man from sin 
to grace, from vicious habits to holy customs, from 
unchaste bodies to angelical souls, from swine to 
philosophers, from drunkenness to sober counsels: 
and God himself, “ with whom is no variableness 
or shadow of change,” is pleased, by descending to 
our weak understandings, to say, that he changes 
also upon man’s repentance, that he alters his 
decrees, revokes his sentence, cancels the bills of 
accusation, throws the records of shame and sorrow 
from the court of heaven, and lifts up the sinner 
from the grave to life, from his prison to a throne, 
from hell, and the guilt of eternal torture, to heaven 
and to a title, to never-ceasing felicities. If we be 
bound on earth, we shall be bound in heaven; if 
we be absolved here, we shall be loosed there; if 
we repent, God will repent, and not send the evil 
upon us which we had deserved. 

But repentance is a conjugation and society of 
many duties; and it contains in it all the parts of a 
holy life, from the time of our return to the day of 
our death inclusively ; and it hath in it some things 
specially relating to the sins of our former days, 
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which are now to be abolished by special arts, and 
have obliged us to special labours, and brought in 
many new necessities, and put us into a very great 
deal of danger. And, because it is a duty consist- 
ing of so many parts and so much employment, it 
also requires much time, and leaves a man in the 
same degree of hope of pardon, as is his restitution 
to the state of righteousness and holy living, for 
which we covenanted in baptism. For we must 
know, that there is but one repentance in a man’s 
whole life, if repentance be taken in the proper and 
strict evangelical covenant sense, and not after the 
ordinary understanding of the world; that is, we 
are but once to change our whole state of life, from 
the power of the devil and his entire possession, 
from the state of sin and death, from the body of cor- 
ruption, to the life of grace, to the possession of 
Jesus, to the kingdom of the gospel; and this is 
done in the baptism of water, or in the baptism of 
the Spirit, when the first rite comes to be verified 
by God’s grace coming upon us, and by our obedi- 
ence to the heavenly calling, we working together 
with God. After this change, if ever we fall into 
the contrary state, and be wholly estranged from 
God and religion, and profess ourselves servants of 
unrighteousness, God hath made no more covenant 
of restitution to us; there is no place left for any 
more repentance, or entire change of condition, or 
new birth: a man can be regenerated but once; 
and such are voluntary malicious apostates, witches, 
obstinate impenitent persons, andthe like. But if 
we be overtaken by infirmity, or enter into the 
marches or borders of this estate, and commit a 
grievous sin, or ten, or twenty, so we be not in the 
entire possession of the devil, we are, for the pre- 
sent, in a damnable condition, if we die; but if we 
live, we are in a recoverable condition; for so we 
may repent often. We repent or rise from death 
but once, but from sickness many times; and, by 
the grace of God, we shall be pardoned, if so we 
repent. But our hopes of pardon are, just as is the 
repentance ; which, if it be timely, hearty, industri- 
ous, and effective, God accepts; not by weighing 
grains or scruples, but by estimating the great pro- 
portions of our life. A hearty endeavour, and an 
effectual general change, shall get the pardon; the 
unavoidable infirmities, and past evils, and present 
imperfections, and short interruptions, against which 
we watch, and pray, and strive, being put upon the 
accounts of the cross, and paid for by the holy Jesus. 
This is the state and condition of repentance: its 
parts and actions must be valued according to the 
following rules. 


Acts and Parts of Repentance. 


1. He that repents truly, is greatly sorrowful for 
his past sins; not with a superficial sigh or tear, 
but a pungent afflictive sorrow; such a sorrow as 
hates the sin so much, that the man would choose to 
die rather than act it any more. This sorrow is 
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called in Scripture, “a weeping sorely; a weeping 
with bitterness of heart; a weeping day and night; 
a sorrow of heart; a breaking of the spirit; mourn- 
ing like a dove, and chattering like a swallow:’’4 
and we may read the degree and manner of it by the 
lamentations and sad accents of the prophet Jeremy, 
when he wept for the sins of the nation; by the 
heart-breaking of David, when he mourned for his 
murder and adultery; and the bitter weeping of St. 
Peter, after the shameful denying of his Master. 
The expression of this sorrow differs according to 
the temper of the body, the sex, the age, and cir- 
cumstance of action, and the motive of sorrow, and 
by many accidental tendernesses, or masculine hard- 
nesses; and the repentance is not to be estimated 
by the tears, but by the grief; and the grief is to be 
valued not by the sensitive trouble, but by the 
cordial hatred of the sin, and ready actual derelic- 
tion of it, and a resolution and real resisting its 
consequent temptations. Some people can shed 
tears for nothing, some for any thing; but the pro- 
per and true effects of a godly sorrow are, fear of 
the Divine judgments, apprehension of God’s dis- 
pleasure, watchings and strivings against sin, pa- 
tiently enduring the cross of sorrow, (which God sends 
as their punishment,) in accusation of ourselves, 
in perpetually begging pardon, in mean and base 
opinion of ourselves, and in all the natural produc- 
tions from these, according to our temper and con- 
stitution. For if we be apt to weep in other accidents, 
it is ill if we weep not also in the sorrows of repent- 
ance; not that weeping is of itself a duty, but that 
the sorrow, if it be as great, will be still expressed 
in as great a manner. 

2. Our sorrow for sins must retain the proportion 
of our sins, though not the equality: we have no 
particular measures of sins; we know not which is 
greater, of sacrilege or superstition, idolatry or 
covetousness, rebellion or witchcraft: and therefore 
God ties us not to nice measures of sorrow, but only, 
that we may keep the general rules of proportion; 
that is, that a great sin have a great grief, a smaller 
crime being to be washed off with a lesser shower. 

3. Our sorrow for sins is then best accounted of 
for its degree, when it, together with all the penal 
and afflictive duties of repentance, shall have 
equalled or exceeded the pleasure we had in com- 
mission of the sin.* 

4. True repentance is a punishing duty, and acts 
its sorrow; and judges and condemns the sin by 
voluntary submitting to such sadnesses as God sends 
on us, or (to prevent the judgment of God) by judg- 
ing ourselves, and punishing our bodies and our 
spirits by such instruments of piety, as are trouble- 
some to the body: such as are fasting, watching, 
long prayers, troublesome postures in our prayers, 
expensive alms, and all outward acts of humiliation. 
For he, that must judge himself, must condemn him- 
self, if he be guilty; and, if he be condemned, he 
must be punished; and, if he be so judged, it will 
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help to prevent the judgment of the Lord, St. Paul 
instructing us in this particular.s But I before 
intimated, that the punishing actions of repentance 
are only actions of sorrow, and therefore are to 
make up the proportions of it. For our grief may 
be so full of trouble, as to outweigh all the burdens 
of fasts and bodily afflictions, and then the other are 
the less necessary ; and, when they are used, the 
benefit of them is to obtain of God a remission or a 
lessening of such temporal judgments, which God 
hath decreed against the sins, as it was in the case 
of Ahab: but the sinner is not, by any thing of this, 
reconciled to the eternal favour of God; for, as yet, 
this is but the introduction to repentance. 

5. Every true penitent is obliged to confess his 
sins, and to humble himself before God for ever. 
Confession of sin hath a special promise. “ If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins:” Ὁ meaning, that God hath bound himself to 
forgive us, if we duly confess our sins, and do all 
that for which confession was appointed ; that is, 
be ashamed of them, and own them no more. For 
confession of our sins to God can signify nothing of 
itself, in its direct nature: he sees us, when we act 
them, and keeps a record of them; and we forget 
them, unless he reminds us of them by his grace. 
So “that to confess them to God does not punish us, 
or make us ashamed; but confession to him, if it 
proceeds from shame and sorrow, and is an act of 
humility and self-condemnation,’ and is a laying 
open our wounds for cure, then it is a duty God 
delights in. In all which circumstances, because 
we may very much be helped, if we take in the 
assistance of a spiritual guide; therefore the church 
of God, in all ages, hath commended, and, in most 
ages, enjoined, that we confess our sins," and dis- 
cover the state and condition of our souls, to such a 
person, whom we or our superiors judge fit to he!p 
us in such needs. For so, “ if we confess our sins 
one to another,’ as St. James advises, we shall 
obtain the prayers of the holy man, whom God and 
the church have appointed solemnly to pray for us ; 
and when he knows our needs, he can best minister 
comfort or reproof, oil or caustics; he can more 
opportunely recommend your particular state to 
God; he can determine your cases of conscience, 
and judge better for you, than you do for yourself; 
and the shame of opening such ulcers may restrain 
your forwardness to contract them; and all these 
circumstances of advantage will do very much 
towards the forgiveness. And this course was taken 
by the new converts in the days of the apostles : 
“ For many that believed, came and confessed and 
showed their deeds.”Y And it were well, if this 
duty were practised prudently and innocently in 
order to public discipline, or private comfort and 
instruction: but that it be done to God is a duty, 
not directly for itself, but for its adjuncts, and the 
duties that go with it, or before it, or after it: 
which duties, because they are all to be helped and 
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guided by our pastors and curates of souls, he is 
careful of his eternal interest, that will not lose the 
advantage of using a private guide and judge. “ He 
that hideth his sins, shall not prosper;” Von 
dirigetur, saith the vulgar Latin, “ he shall want a 
guide,” ‘ but who confesseth and forsaketh them, 
shall have mercy.” * And to this purpose Climacus 
reports, that divers holy persons in that age did use 
to carry table-books with them, and in them 
described an account of all their determinate 
thoughts, purposes, words, and actions, in which 
they had suffered infirmity ; that, by communicating 
the estate of their souls, they might be instructed 
and guided, or corrected or encouraged. 

6. True repentance must reduce to act all its holy 
purposes, and enter into and run through the state 
of holy living,* which is contrary to that state of 
darkness, in which in times past we walked.Y For 
to resolve to do it, and yet not to do it, 1s to break our 
resolution and our faith, to mock God, to falsify and 
evacuate all the preceding acts of repentance, and 
to make our pardon hopeless, and our hope fruitless. 
He that resolves to live well, when a danger is upon 
him, or a violent fear, or when the appetites of lust 
are newly satisfied, or newly served, and yet when 
the temptation comes again, sins again, and then is 
sorrowful, and resolves once more against it, and 
yet falls when the temptation returns, is a vain 
man, but no true penitent, nor in the state of grace; 
and if he chance to die in one of these good moods, 
is very far from salvation: for if it be necessary, 
that we resolve to live well, it is necessary we should 
do so. For resolution is an imperfect act, a term 
of relation, and signifies nothing but in order to the 
actions : it is as a faculty is to the act, as spring is 
to the harvest, as eggs are to birds, as a relative to 
its correspondent, nothing without it. No man 
therefore can be in the state of grace and actual 
favour by resolutions and holy purposes; these are 
but the gate and portal towards pardon: a holy life 
is the only perfection of repentance, and the firm 
ground, upon which we can cast the anchor of hope 
in the mercies of God, through Jesus Christ. 

7. No man is to reckon his pardon immediately 
upon his returns from sin to the beginnings of good 
life, but is to begin his hopes and degrees of confi- 
dence according as sin dies in him, and grace lives; 
as the habits of sin lessen, and righteousness grows; 
according as sin returns but seldom in smaller in- 
stances and without choice, and by surprise without 
deliberation, and is highly disrelished, and presently 
dashed against the rock Christ Jesus, by a holy 
sorrow and renewed care and more strict watchful- 
ness. For a holy life being the condition of the 
covenant on our part, as we return to God, so God 
returns to us, and our state returns to the probabili- 
ties of pardon. 

8. Every man is to work out his salvation with 
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sins his fears must multiply ; because every new 
sin and every great declining from the ways of God 
is still a degree of new danger, and hath increased 
God’s anger, and hath made him more uneasy to 
grant pardon: and when he does grant it, it is upon 
harder terms both for doing and suffering ; that is, 
we must do more for pardon, and, it may be, suffer 
much more. For we must know, that God pardons 
our sins by parts; as our duty increases, and our 
care is more prudent and active, so God’s anger de- 
creases: and yet, it may be, the last sin you com- 
mitted, made God unalterably resolve to send upon 
you some sad judgment. Of the particulars in all 
cases we are uncertain; and therefore we have rea- 
son always to mourn for our sins, that have so pro- 
voked God, and made our condition so full of danger, 
that, it may be, no prayers or tears or duty can 
alter his sentence concerning some sad judgment 
upon us. Thus God irrevocably decreed to punish 
the Israelites for idolatry, although Moses prayed 
for them, and God forgave them in some degree ; 
that is, so that he would not cut them off from being 
a people; yet he would not forgive them so, but he 
would visit that their sm upon them; and he did 
SO. 

9. A true penitent must, all the days of his life,” 
pray for pardon, and never think the work completed, 
till he dies; not by any act of his own, by no act 
of the church, by no forgiveness by the party in- 
jured, by no restitution. These are all instruments 
of great use and efficacy, and the means by which 
it is to be done at length; but still the sin les at 
the door, ready to return upon us in judgment and 
damnation, if we return to it in choice or action. 
And whether God hath forgiven us or no, we know 
not,* and how far we know not; and all that we 
have done, is not of sufficient worth to obtain par- 
don: therefore still pray, and still be sorrowful for 
ever having done it, and for ever watch against it ; 
and then those beginnings of pardon, which are 
working all the way, will at last be perfected in the 
day of the Lord. 

10. Defer not at all to repent; much less mayest 
thou put off to thy death-bed. It is not an easy 
thing to root out the habits of sin,” which a man’s 
whole life hath gathered and confirmed. We find 
work enough to mortify one beloved lust, in our very 
best advantage of strength and time, and before it is 
so deeply rooted, as it must needs be supposed to be 
at the end of a wicked life: and therefore it will 
prove impossible, when the work is so great and the 
strength so little, when sin is so strong and grace so 
weak: for they always keep the same proportion of 
increase and decrease, and as sin grows, grace de- 
cays: so that the more need we have of grace, the 
less at that time we shall have; because the great- 
ness of our sins, which makes the need, hath lessen 
ed the grace of God, which should help us, into 
nothing. To which add this consideration; that on 
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a man’s death-bed the day of repentance is past: for 
repentance being the renewing of a holy life, a liv- 
ing the life of grace, it is a contradiction to say that a 
man can live a holy life upon his death-bed : especial- 
ly if we consider, that for a sinner to live a holy life 
must first suppose him to have overcome all his evil 
habits, and then to have made a purchase of the 
contrary graces, by the labours of great prudence, 
watchfulness, self-denial, and severity. ‘“ Nothing 
that is excellent, can be wrought suddenly.” 4 

11. After the beginnings of thy recovery, be in- 
finitely fearful of a relapse; and therefore, upon the 
stock of thy sad experience, observe where thy fail- 
ings were, and by especial arts fortify that faculty, and 
arm against that temptation. For if all those argu- 
ments, which God uses to us to preserve our inno- 
cence, and thy late danger, and thy fears, and the 
goodness of God making thee once to escape, and 
the shame of thy fall, and the sense of thy own 
weaknesses, will not make thee watchful against a 
fall, especially knowing how much it costs a man to 
be restored, it will be infinitely more dangerous, if 
ever thou fallest again; not only for fear God should 
no more accept thee to pardon, but even thy own 
hopes will be made more desperate, and thy im- 
patience greater, and thy shame turn to impudence, 
and thy own will be more estranged, violent, and 
refractory, and thy latter end will be worse than thy 
beginning. ‘To which add this consideration: that 
thy sin, which was formerly in a good way of being 
pardoned, will not only return upon thee with all its 
own loads, but with the baseness of unthankfulness, 
and thou wilt be set as far back from heaven as 
ever ; and all thy former labours, and fears, and 
watchings, and agonies will be reckoned for nothing, 
but as arguments to upbraid thy folly, who, when 
thou hadst set one foot in heaven, didst pull that 
back, and carry both to hell. 


Motives to Repentance. 


I shall use no other arguments to move a sinner 
to repentance, but to tell him, unless he does, he 
shall certainly perish ; and if he does repent timely 
and entirely, that is, live a holy life, he shall be 
forgiven and be saved. But yet I desire, that this 
consideration be enlarged with some great circum- 
stances; and let us remember, 

1. That to admit mankind to repentance and par- 
don, was a favour greater than ever God gave to the 
angels and devils; for they were never admitted to 
the condition of second thoughts: Christ never 
groaned one groan for them; he never suffered one 
stripe, nor one affront, nor shed one drop of blood, 
to restore them to hopes of blessedness after their 
first failings. But this he did for us: he paid the 
score of our sins, only that we might be admitted 
to repent, and that this repentance might be effectual 
to the great purposes of felicity and salvation. 

2. Consider that as it cost Christ many millions of 
prayers and groans and sighs, so he is now at this 
instant, and hath been for these sixteen hundred 
years, night and day incessantly praying for grace 
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to us, that we may repent; and for pardon, when 
we do; and for degrees of pardon beyond the ca- 
pacities of our infirmities, and the merit of our sorrows 
and amendment; and this prayer he will continue 
till his second coming: “ for he ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.”® And that we may know what 
it is, in behalf of which he intercedes, St. Paul tells 
us his design; “ We are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though he did beseech you by us, we pray you in 
Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God.” !£ And what 
Christ prays us to do, he prays to God that we may 
do; that which he desires of us as his servants, he 
desires of God, who is the fountain of the grace and 
powers unto us, and without whose assistance we 
can do nothing. 

3. That ever we should repent, was so costly a 
purchase, and so great a concernment, and so high 
a favour, and the event is esteemed by God himself 
so great an excellency, that our blessed Saviour tells 
us, “ there shall be joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth :᾽ 8 meaning, that when Christ shall 
be glorified, and at the right hand of his Father 
make intercession for us, praying for our repentance, 
the conversion and repentance of every sinner is 
part of Christ’s glorification, it is the answering of 
his prayers, it is a portion of his reward, in which 
he does essentially glory by the joys of his glorified 
humanity. This is the joy of our Lord himself 
directly, not of the angels, save only by reflection: the 
joy (said our blessed Saviour) shall be in the pre- 
sence of the angels; they shall see the glory of 
the Lord, the answering of his prayers, the satis- 
faction of his desires, and the reward of his suffer- 
ings, in the repentance and consequent pardon of a 
sinner. For therefore he once suffered, and for that 
reason he rejoices for ever. And therefore, when 
a penitent sinner comes to receive the effect and full 
consummation of his pardon, it is called “ an enter- 
ing into the joy of our Lord;” that is, a partaking 
of that joy, which Christ received at our conversion 
and enjoyed ever since. 

4, Add to this, that the rewards of heaven are so 
great and glorious, and Christ’s burden is so light, 
his yoke is so easy, that it is a shameless impudence 
to expect so great glories at a less rate than so 
little a service, at a lower rate than a holy life. It 
cost the heart-blood of the Son of God to obtain 
heaven for us upon that condition; and who shall 
die again to get heaven for us upon easier terms ? 
What would you do, if God should command you to 
kill your eldest son, or to work in the mines for a 
thousand’ years together, or to fast all thy life-time 
with bread and water ? were not heaven a very great 
bargain even after all this? And when God re- 
quires nothing of us but to live soberly, justly, and 
godly, (which things themselves are to a man ἃ very 
great felicity, and necessary to our present well- 
being,) shall we think this to be an intolerable bur- 
den, and that heaven is too little a purchase at that 
price; and that God, in mere justice, will take a 
death-bed sigh or groan, and a few unprofitable tears 
and promises, in exchange for all our duty ? 
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If these motives joined together with our own 
interest, even as much as felicity, and the sight of 
God, and the avoiding the intolerable pains of hell, 
and many intermedial judgments come to, will not 
move us to leave, 1. the filthiness, and, 2. the 
trouble, and, 3. the uneasiness, and, 4. the unreason- 
ableness of sin, and turn to God, there is no more 
to be said; we must perish in our folly. 


SECTION X. 


Of Preparation to, and the manner how to receive, 
the holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


Tue celebration of the holy sacrament is the great 
mysteriousness of the christian religion, and succeeds 
to the most solemn rite of natural and Judaical re- 
ligion, the law of sacrificing. For God spared man- 
kind, and took the sacrifice of beasts together with 
our solemn prayers for an instrument of expiation. 
But these could not purify the soul from sin, but 
were typical of the sacrifice of something that 
could. But nothing could do this, but either the 
offering of all that sinned, that every man should 
be the anathema or devoted thing ; or else by some 
one of the same capacity, who, by some superadded 
excellency, might in his own personal sufferings 
have a value great enough to satisfy for all the 
whole kind of sinning persons. This the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ, God and man, undertook, and 
finished by a sacrifice of himself upon the altar of 
the cross. 

2. This sacrifice, because it was perfect, could 
be but one, and that once: but because the needs 
of the world should last as long as the world itself, 
it was necessary that there should be a perpetual 
ministry established, whereby this one sufficient 
sacrifice should be made eternally effectual to the 
several new arising needs of all the world, who 
should desire it, or in any sense be capable of it. 

3. To this end Christ was made a priest for 
ever: he was initiated or consecrated on the cross, 
and there began his priesthood, which was to last 
till his coming to judgment. It began on earth, 
but was to last and be officiated in heaven, where 
he sits perpetually representing and exhibiting to 
the Father that great effective sacrifice, which he 
offered on the cross, to eternal and never-failing 
purposes. 

4. As Christ is pleased to represent to his Father 
that great sacrifice as a means of atonement and 
expiation for all mankind, and with special pur- 
poses and intendment for all the elect, all that serve 
him in holiness: so he hath appointed, that the 
same ministry shall be done upon earth too, in our 
manner, and according to our proportion; and 
therefore hath constituted and separated an order 
of men, who, by “showing forth the Lord’s death” 
by sacramental representation, may pray unto God 
after the same manner, that our Lord and High 
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Priest does; that is, offer to God, and represent in 
this solemn prayer and sacrament, Christ as already 
offered ; so sending up a gracious instrument, 
whereby our prayers may, for his sake and in the 
same manner of intercession, be offered up to God 
in our behalf, and for all them for whom we pray, 
to all those purposes for which Christ died. 

ὃ. As the ministers of the sacrament do, in a 
sacramental manner, present to God the sacrifice of 
the cross, by being imitators of Christ’s intercession; 
so the people are sacrificers too in their manner : 
for besides that, by saying Amen, they join in the 
act of him that ministers, and make it also to be 
their own; so, when they eat and drink the conse- 
crated and blessed elements worthily, they receive 
Christ within them, and therefore may also offer 
him to God, while, in their sacrifice of obedience 
and thanksgiving, they present themselves to God 
with Christ, whom they have spiritually received, 
that is, themselves with that which will make them 
gracious and acceptable. The offering their bodies 
and souls and services to God in him, and by him, 
and with him, who is his Father’s well-beloved, 
and in whom he is well pleased, cannot but be ac- 
cepted to all the purposes of blessing, grace, and 
glory. 

6. This is the sum of the greatest mystery of 
our religion: it is the copy of the passion, and the 
ministration of the great mystery of our redemp- 
tion: and therefore, whatsoever entitles us to the 
general privileges of Christ’s passion, all that is ne- 
cessary by way of disposition to the celebration of 
the sacrament of his passion; because this celebra- 
tion is our manner of applying or using it. The par- 
ticulars of which preparation are represented in the 
following rules. 

1. No man must dare to approach to the holy sa- 
crament of the Lord’s supper, if he be in a state of 
any one sin, that is, unless he have entered into the 
state of repentance, that is, of sorrow and amend- 
ment; lest it be said concerning him, as it was con- 
cerning Judas, the hand of him that betrayeth me 
is with me on the table: and he that receiveth 
Christ into an impure soul or body, first turns his 
must excellent nourishment into poison, and then 
feeds upon it. 

2. Every communicant must first have examined 
himself, that is, tried the condition and state of his 
soul, searched out the secret ulcers, inquired out its 
weaknesses and indiscretions, and all those apt- 
nesses, where it is exposed to temptation; that, by 
finding out its diseases, he may find a cure, and by 
discovering its aptnesses he may secure his present 
purposes of future amendment, and may be armed 
against dangers and temptations. 

3. This examination must be a man’s own act 
and inquisition into his life: but then also it 
should lead a man on to run to those, whom the 
great Physician of our souls, Christ Jesus, hath ap- 
pointed to minister physic to our diseases; that, 
in all dangers and great accidents, we may be as- 
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sisted for comfort and remedy, for medicine and 
caution. 

4. In this affair let no man deceive himself, and 
against such a time which public authority hath 
appointed for us to receive the sacrament, weep for 
his sins by way of solemnity and ceremony, and still 
retain the affection: but he that comes to this feast, 
must have on the wedding-garment, that is, he must 
have put on Jesus Christ, and he must have put off 
the old man with his affections and lusts; and he 
must be wholly conformed to Christ in the image 
of his mind. For then we have put on Christ, 
when our souls are clothed with his righteousness, 
when every faculty of our soul is proportioned and 
vested according to the pattern of Christ’s life. And 
therefore a man must not leap from his last night’s 
surfeit and bath, and then communicate: but when 
he hath begun the work of God effectually, and 
made some progress in repentance, and hath walked 
some stages and periods in the ways of godliness, 
then let him come to him that is to minister it, and 
having made known the state of his soul, he is to be 
admitted: but to receive it into an unhallowed soul 
and body, is to receive the dust of the tabernacle in 
the waters of jealousy; it will make the belly to 
swell, and the thigh to rot; it will not convey 
Christ to us, but the devil will enter and dwell there, 
till with it he returns to his dwelling of torment. 
Remember always, that after a great sin or after a 
habit of sins, a man is not soon made clean; and 
no unclean thing must come to this feast. It is not 
the preparation of two or three days, that can ren- 
der a person capable of this banquet: for, in this 
feast, all Christ, and Christ’s passion, and all his 
graces, the blessings and effects of his sufferings, 
are conveyed. Nothing can fit us for this, but 
what can unite us to Christ, and obtain of him to 
present our needs to his heavenly Father: this sa- 
crament can no otherwise be celebrated, but upon 
the same terms on which we may hope for pardon 
and heaven itself. 

5. Whenwe have this general and indispensably 
necessary preparation, we are to make our souls 
more adorned and trimmed up with circumstances 
of pious actions and special devotions, setting apart 
some portion of our time immediately before the 
day of solemnity, according as our great occasions 
will permit: and this time is specially to be spent 
in actions of repentance, confession of our sins, re- 
newing our purposes of holy living, praying for par- 
don of our failings, and for those graces which may 
prevent the like sadnesses for the time to come, 
meditation upon the passion, upon the infinite love 
of God expressed in so great mysterious manners of 
redemption ; and, indefinitely, in all acts of virtue, 
which may build our souls up into a temple fit for 
the reception of Christ himself and the inhabitation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

6. The celebration of the holy sacrament being 
the most solemn prayer, joined with the most effec- 
tual instrument of its acceptance, must suppose us 
in the love of God and in charity with all the world: 
and therefore we must, before every communion 
especially, remember what differences or jealousies 
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are between us and any one else, and recompose all 
disunions, and cause right understandings between 
each other; offering to satisfy whom we have in- 
jured, and to forgive them who have injured us, with- 
out thoughts of resuming the quarrel when the so- 
lemnity is over; for thatis but torake the embers in 
light and fantastic ashes: it must be quenched, anda 
holy flame enkindled : no fires must be atall, but the 
fires of love and zeal: and the altar of incense will 
send up a sweet perfume, and make atonement for us. 

7. When the day of the feast is come, lay aside 
all cares and impertinences of the world, and re- 
member that this is thy soul’s day, a day of traffic 
and intercourse with heaven. Arise early in the 
morning. 1. Give God thanks for the approach of 
so great a blessing. 2. Confess thine own un- 
worthiness to admit so divine a guest. 3. Then 
remember and deplore thy sins, which have made 
thee so unworthy. 4. Then confess God’s goodness, 
and take sanctuary there, and upon him place thy 
hopes; 5. And invite him to thee with renewed acts 
of love, of holy desire, of hatred of his enemy, sin. 
6. Make oblation of thyself wholly to be disposed 
by him, to the obedience of him, to his providence 
and possession, and pray him to enter and dwell 
there for ever. And after this, with joy and holy 
fear, and the forwardness of love, address thyself to 
the receiving of him, to whom, and by whom, and 
for whom, all faith, and all hope, and all love, in 
the whole catholic church, both in heaven and earth, 
is designed; him, whom kings and queens and 
whole kingdoms are in love with, and count it the 
greatest honour in the world, that their crowns and 
sceptres are laid at his holy feet. 

8. When the holy man stands at the table of 
blessing, and ministers the rite of consecration, then 
do as the angels do, who behold, and love, and 
wonder that the Son of God should become food to 
the souls of his servants: that he, who cannot suffer 
any change or lessening, should be broken into 
pieces, and enter into the body to support and nou- 
rish the spirit, and yet at the same time remain in 
heaven, while he descends to thee upon earth; thathe 
who hath essential felicity, should become miserable 
and die for thee, and then give himself to thee for 
ever toredeem thee from sin and misery ; that by 
his wounds he should procure health to thee, by 
his affronts he should entitle thee to glory, by his 
death he should bring thee to life, and by becoming 
a man he should make thee partaker of the Divine 
nature. These are such glories, that although they 
are made so obvious, that each eye may behold 
them, yet they are also so deep, that no thought 
can fathom them: butso it hath pleased him to 
make these mysteries to be sensible, because the 
excellency and depth of the mercy is not intelli- 
gible ; that while we are ravished and comprehended 
within the infiniteness of so vast and mysterious a 
mercy, yet we may be as sure of it, as of that thing 
we see, and feel, and smell, and taste; but yet it is 
so great, that we cannot understand it. 

9. These holy mysteries are offered to our senses, 
but not to be placed under our feet; they are sen- 
sible, but not common: and therefore as the weak- 


Sect. X. 


ness of the elements adds wonder to the excellency 
of the sacrament: so let our reverence and venera- 
ble usages of them add honour to the elements, and 
acknowledge the glory of the mystery, and the di- 
vinity of the mercy. Let us receive the conse- 
crated elements with all devotion and humility of 
body and spirit; and do this honour to it, that it be 
the first food we eat, and the first beverage we 
drink that day, unless it be in case of sickness, or 
other great necessity; and that your body and soul 
both be prepared to its reception with abstinence 
from secular pleasures, that you may better have 
attended fastings and preparatory prayers. For if 
ever it be seasonable to observe the counsel of St. 
Paul, that married persons by consent should abstain 
for a time, that they may attend to solemn religion, 
itis πον. It was not by St. Paul nor the after- 
ages of the church called a duty so to do, but it is 
most reasonable, that the more solemn actions of 
religion should be attended to without the mixture 
of any thing, that may discompose the mind, and 
make it more secular or less religious. 

10. In the act of receiving, exercise acts of faith 
with much confidence and resignation, believing it 
not to be common bread and wine, but holy in their 
use, holy in their signification, holy in their change, 
and holy in their effect: and believe, if thou art a 
worthy communicant, thou dost as verily receive 
Christ’s body and blood to all effects and purposes 
of the Spirit, as thou dost receive the blessed 
elements into thy mouth, that thou puttest thy 
finger to his hand, and thy hand into his side, and 
thy lips to his fontinel of blood, sucking life from 
his heart;! and yet if thou dost communicate un- 
worthily, thou eatest and drinkest Christ to thy 
danger, and death, and destruction. Dispute not 
concerning the secret of the mystery, and the nicety 
of the manner of Christ’s presence; it is sufficient 
to thee, that Christ shall be present to thy soul, as 
an instrument of grace, as a pledge of the resurrec- 
tion, as the earnest of glory and immortality, and a 
means of many intermedial blessings, even all such 
as are necessary for thee, and are in order to thy 
salvation. And to make all this good to thee, there 
is nothing necessary on thy part but a holy life, 
and a true belief of all the sayings of Christ; 
amongst which, indefinitely assent to the words of 
institution, and believe that Christ, in the holy 
sacrament, gives thee his body and his blood. He 
that believes not this, is not a christian. He that 
believes so much, needs not to inquire further, nor 
to entangle his faith by disbelieving his sense. 

11. Fail not this solemnity, according to the 
custom of pious and devout people, to make an 
offering to God for the uses of religion and the poor, 
according to thy ability. For when Christ feasts 
his body, let us also feast our fellow-members, who 
have right to the same promises, and are partakers 
of the same sacrament, and partners of the same 
hope, and cared for under the same Providence, and 
descended from the same common parents, and 
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whose Father God is, and Christ is their elder 
brother. If thou chancest to communicate, where 
this holy custom is not observed publicly, supply 
that want by thy private charity; but offer it to 
God at his holy table, at least by thy private de- 
signing it there. 

12. When you have received, pray and give 
thanks. Pray for all estates of men; for they also 
have an interest in the body of Christ, whereof they 
are members: and you, in conjunction with Christ, 
(whom then you have received,) are more fit to 
pray for them in that advantage, and in the cele- 
bration of that holy sacrifice, which then is sacra- 
mentally represented to God. Give thanks for the 
passion of our dearest Lord: remember all its parts, 
and all the instruments of your redemption; and 
beg of God, that by a holy perseverance in well- 
doing, you may from shadows pass on to substances, 
from eating his body to seeing his face, from the 
typical, sacramental, and transient, to the real and 
eternal supper of the Lamb. 

13. After the solemnity is done, let Christ dwell 
in your hearts by faith, and love, and obedience, 
and conformity to his life and death: as you have 
taken Christ into you, so put Christ on you, and 
conform every faculty of your soul and body to his 
holy image and perfection. Remember, that now 
Christ is all one with you; and therefore, when you 
are to do an action, consider how Christ did, or 
would do, the like, and do you imitate his example, 
and transcribe his copy, and understand all his com- 
mandments, and choose all that he propounded, and 
desire his promises, and fear his threatenings, and 
marry his loves and hatreds, and contract his friend- 
ships; for then you do every day communicate ; 
especially when Christ thus dwells in you, and you 
in Christ, growing up towards a perfect man in 
Christ Jesus. 

14. Do not instantly, upon your return from 
church, return also to the world, and secular thoughts 
and employment; but let the remaining parts of 
that day be lke a post-communion, or an after- 
office, entertaining your blessed Lord with all the 
caresses and sweetness of love and colloquies, 
and intercourses of duty and affection, acquaint- 
ing him with all your needs, and revealing to 
him all your secrets, and opening all your in- 
firmities; and as the affairs of your person or em- 
ployment call you off, so retire again with often 
ejaculations and acts of entertainment to your be- 
loved guest. 


The effects and benefits of worthy communicating. 


When I said, that the sacrifice of the cross, 
which Christ offered for all the sins and all the 
needs of the world, is represented to God by the 
minister in the sacrament, and offered up in prayer 
and sacramental memory, after the manner that 
Christ himself intercedes for us in heaven, (so far 
as his glorious priesthood is imitable by his minis- 
ters on earth,) I must of necessity also mean, that 

' Cruci heremus, sanguinem sugimus, et inter ipsa Re- 
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all the benefits of that sacrifice are then conveyed 
to all, that communicate worthily. But if we 
descend to particulars, then and there the church is 
nourished in her faith, strengthened in her hope, 
enlarged in her bowels with an increasing charity ; 
there all the members of Christ are joined with 
each other, and all to Christ their Head; and we 
again renew the covenant with God in Jesus Christ, 
and God seals his part, and we promise for ours, 
and Christ unites both, and the Holy Ghost signs 
both in the collation of those graces, which we then 
pray for, and exercise, and receive all at once. 
There our bodies are nourished with the signs, and 
our souls with the mystery ; our bodies receive into 
them the seed of an immortal nature, and our souls 
are joined with him who is the first-fruits of the 
resurrection, and never can die. And if we desire 
any thing else and need it, here it is to be prayed 
for, here to be hoped for, here to be received. Long 
life and health, and recovery from sickness, and 
competent support and maintenance, and peace and 
deliverance from our enemies, and content, and pa- 
tience, and joy, and sanctified riches, or a cheerful 
poverty, and liberty, and whatsoever else is a bless- 
ing, was purchased for us by Christ in his death 
and resurrection, and in his intercession in heaven. 
And this sacrament being that to our particulars, 
which the great mysteries are in themselves and by 
design to all the world, if we receive worthily, we 
shall receive any of these blessings according as 
God shallchoose for us; and he will not only choose 
with more wisdom, but also with more affection, 
than we can for ourselves. 

After all this, it is advised by the guides of souls, 
wise men and pious, that all persons should com- 
municate very often, even as often as they can with- 
out excuses or delays. Every thing that puts us 
from so holy an employment, when we are moved to 
it, being either a sin or an imperfection, an infirmity 
or indevotion, and an inactiveness of spirit. All 
christian people must come. They, indeed, that are 
in the state of sin, must not come so, but yet they 
must come. First they must quit their state of 
death, and then partake of the bread of life. They 
that are at enmity with their neighbours must come, 
that is no excuse for their not coming; only they 
must not bring their enmity along with them, but 
leave it and then come. They that have variety of 
secular employment must come ;™ only they must 
leave their secular thoughts and affections behind 
them, and then come and converse with God. If 
any man be well grown in grace, he must needs 
come, because he is excellently disposed to so holy 
a feast; but he that is but in the infancy of piety 
had need to come, that so he may grow in grace. 
The strong must come lest they become weak ; 


and the weak that they may become strong. The | 


sick must come to be cured, the healthful to be pre- 
served. They that have leisure must come, because 
they have no excuse; they that have no leisure 
must come hither, that by so excellent religion they 
may sanctify their business. The penitent sinners 
must come, that they may be justified; and they 
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that are justified, that they may be justified still. 
They that have fears and great reverence to these 
mysteries, and think no preparation to be sufficient, 
must receive, that they may learn how to receive 
the more worthily ; and they that have a less degree 
of reverence, must come often to have it heightened : 
that, as those creatures that live amongst the snows 
of the mountains turn white with their food and 
conversation with such perpetual whitenesses ; so 
our souls may be transformed into the similitude and 
union with Christ by our perpetual feeding on him, 
and conversation, not only in his courts, but in his 
very heart, and most secret affections, and incom- 
parable purities. 


Prayers for all sorts of Men and all Necessities ; 
relating to the several parts of the Virtue of Re- 
ligton. 


A Prayer for the Graces of Faith, Hope, Charity. 


O Lord God of infinite mercy, of infinite excel- 
lency, who hast sent thy holy Son into the world to 
redeem us from an intolerable misery, and to teach 
us a holy religion, and to forgive us an infinite debt ; 
give me thy Holy Spirit, that my understanding 
and all my faculties may be so resigned to the 
discipline and doctrine of my Lord, that I may be 
prepared in mind and will to die for the testimony 
of Jesus, and to suffer any affliction or calamity, that 
shall offer to hinder my duty, or tempt me to shame, 
or sin, or apostasy : and let my faith be the parent 
of a good life, a strong shield to repel the fiery darts 
of the devil, and the author of a holy hope, of 
modest desires, of confidence in God, and of a never- 
failing charity to thee my God, and to all the world; 
that I may never have my portion with the unbe- 
lievers, or uncharitable and desperate persons ; but 
may be supported by the strengths of faith in all 
temptations, and may be refreshed with the comforts 
of a holy hope in all my sorrows, and may bear the 
burden of the Lord, and the infirmities of my neigh- 
bour by the support of charity; that the yoke of 
Jesus may become easy to me, and my love may do 
all the miracles of grace, till from grace it swell to 
glory, from earth to heaven, from duty to reward, 
from the imperfections of a beginning and still 
growing love, it may arrive to the consummation of 
an eternal and never-ceasing charity, through Jesus 
Christ the Son of thy love, the anchor of our hope, 
and the author and finisher of our faith: to whom 


with thee, O Lord God, Father of heaven and earth, 


and with thy Holy Spirit, be all glory, and love, and 
obedience, and dominion, now and for ever. Amen. 


Acts of Love by way of Prayer and Ejaculation ; to 
be used in private. 


O God, thou art my God, early will I seek thee: 
my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee 
in a dry and thirsty land, where no water is; to see 
thy power and thy glory so, as I have seen thee in 
the sanctuary. Because thy loving-kindness is 
better than life, my lips shall praise thee. Psal. lxi. 
1 &e. 
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I am ready not only to be bound, but to die for 
the name of the Lord Jesus. Acts xxi. 13. 

How amiable are thy tabernacles, thou Lord of 
hosts! My soul longeth, yea even fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh crieth 
out for the living God. Blessed are they that dwell 
in thy house ; they will still be praising thee. Psal. 
Ixxxiv. I, 2, 4. 

O blessed Jesu, thou art worthy of all adoration, 
and all honour, and all love: thou art the Wonderful, 
the Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of peace ; of thy government and 
peace there shall be no end: thou art the bright- 
ness of thy Father’s glory, the express image of his 
person, the appointed heir of all things. Thou 
upholdest all things by the word of thy power; 
thou didst by thyself purge our sins: thou art set 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high : thou art 
made better than the angels; thou hast by inherit- 
ance obtained a more excellent name than they. 
Thou, O dearest Jesus, art the head of the church, 
the beginning and the first-born from the dead: 
in all things thou hast the pre-eminence, and it 
pleased the Father, that in thee should all fulness 
dwell. Kingdoms are in love with thee; kings 
lay their crowns and sceptres at thy feet, and queens 
are thy handmaids, and wash the feet of thy 
servants. 


A Prayer to be sard in any affliction, as death of 
children, of husband or wife, in great poverty, in 
emprisonment, im a sad and disconsolate spirit, 
and 1n temptations to desparr. 


O eternal God, Father of mercies, and God of ' 


all comfort, with much mercy look upon the sad- 
nesses and sorrows of thy servant. My sins lie 
heavy upon me, and press me sore, and there is no 
health in my bones by reason of thy displeasure 
and my sin. ‘The waters are gone over me, and [1 
stick fast in the deep mire, and my miseries are 
without comfort, because they are punishments of 
my sin: and [ am so evil and unworthy a person, 
that though I have great desires, yet I have no dis- 
positions or worthiness toward receiving comfort. 
My sins have caused my sorrow, and my sorrow 
does not cure my sins; and unless for thy own 
sake, and merely because thou art good, thou shalt 
pity me and relieve me, I am as much without re- 
medy, as now I am without comfort. Lord, pity 
me; Lord, let thy grace refresh my spirit. Let 
thy comforts support me, thy mercy pardon me, and 
never let my portion be amongst hopeless and ac- 
cursed spirits: for thou art good and gracious; 
and 1 throw myself upon thy mercy. Let me never 
let my hold go, and do thou with me what seems 
good in thy own eyes. I cannot suffer more than I 
have deserved : and yet I camneed no relief so great 
as thy mercy is; for thou art infinitely more mer- 
ciful than I can be miserable ; and thy mercy, which 
15 above all thy own works, must needs be far above 
all my sin and all my misery. Dearest Jesus, let 
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me trust in thee for ever, and let me never be con- 
founded. Amen. 


Ejaculations and short Meditations to be used in 
time of Sickness and Sorrow: or danger of 
Death. 


Hear my prayer, O Lord, and let my cry come 
unto thee." Hide not thy face from me in the time 
of my trouble, incline thine ear unto me when I 
call: O hear me, and that right soon. For my 
days are consumed like smoke, and my bones are 
burnt up, as it were with a firebrand. My heart is 
smitten down and withered like grass, so that I 
forget to eat my bread; and that because of thine 
indignation and wrath; for thou hast taken me up 
and cast me down; thine arrows stick fast in me, 
and thine hand presseth me sore.° There is no 
health in my flesh because of thy displeasure; nei- 
ther is there any rest in my bones by reason of my 
sin. My wickednesses are gone over my head, and 
are a sore burden too heavy for me to bear. But I 
will confess my wickedness, and be sorry for my 
sin. O Lord, rebuke me not in thine indignation, 
neither chasten me in thy displeasure.P Lord, be 
merciful unto me, heal my soul, for I have sinned 
against thee.4 

Have mercy upon me, O God, after thy great 
goodness, according to the multitude of thy mercies 
do away mine offences. O remember not the sins 
and offences of my youth; but according to thy 
mercy think thou upon me, O Lord, for thy good- 
ness... Wash me thoroughly from my wickedness, 
and cleanse me from my sin. Make me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.* 
Cast me not away from thy presence, from thy all- 
hallowing and life-giving presence; and take not 
thy Holy Spirit, thy sanctifying, thy guiding, thy 
comforting, thy supporting, and confirming Spirit 


from me. 


O God, thou art my God for ever and ever; 
thou shalt be my guide unto death Lord, com- 
fort me, now that | le sick upon my bed; make 
thou my bed in all my sickness.Y O deliver my 
soul from the place of hell; and do thou receive 
me.W My heart is disquieted within me, and the 
fear of death is fallen upon me.* Behold, thou 
hast made my days as it were a span long, and my 
age is even as nothing in respect of thee; and 
verily every man living is altogether vanity.y When 
thou with rebukes dost chasten man for sin, thou 
makest his beauty to consume away, like a moth 
fretting a garment: every man therefore is but 
vanity. And now, Lord, what is my hope? truly 
my hope is even in thee. Hear my prayer, O Lord, 
and with thine ears consider my calling: hold not 
thy peace at my tears. Take this plague away 
from me: I am consumed by the means of thy 
heavy hand. [ am a stranger with thee and a so- 
journer, as all my fathers were. O spare me a 
little, that I may recover my strength, before I go 
hence and be no more seen. My soul cleaveth 
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unto the dust: O quicken me according to thy 
word. And when the snares of death compass 
me round about, let not the pains of hell take hold 
upon me.* 


An Act of Faith concerning the Resurrection and 
the Day of Judgment, to be said by Sick Persons, 


or meditated. 


I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: and 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God; whom [I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, though my reins 
be consumed within me. Job xix. 25, &c. 

God shall come, and shall not keep silence: 
there shall go before him a consuming fire, and a 
mighty tempest shall be stirred up round about 
him; he shall call the heaven from above, and the 
earth, that he may judge his people.” O blessed 
Jesu, thou art my judge and thou art my advocate: 
have mercy upon me in the hour of my death, and 
in the day of judgment. See John v. 28. and 1 
Thess. iv. 15. 


Short Prayers to be said by Sick Persons. 


O holy Jesus, thou art a merciful high priest, and 
touched with the sense of our infirmities; thou 
knowest the sharpness of my sickness and the 
weakness of my person. The clouds are gathered 
about me, and thou hast covered me with thy storm: 
my understanding hath not such apprehensions of 
things as formerly. Lord, let thy mercy support 
me, thy Spirit guide me, and lead me through the 
valley of this death safely ; that I may pass it pa- 
tiently, holily, with perfect resignation; and let me 
rejoice in the Lord, in the hopes of pardon, in the 
expectation of glory, in the sense of thy mercies, in 
the refreshments of thy spirit, in a victory over all 
temptations. 

Thou hast promised to be with us in tribulation. 
Lord, my soul is troubled, and my body is weak, and 
my hope is in thee, and my enemies are busy and 
mighty; now make good thy holy promise. Now, 
O holy Jesus, now let thy hand of grace be upon 
me: restrain my ghostly enemies, and give me all 
sorts of spiritual assistances. Lord, remember thy 
servant in the day when thou bindest up thy jewels. 

O take from me all tediousness of spirit, all im- 
patiency and unquietness: let me possess my soul in 
patience, and resign my soul and body into thy 
hands, as into the hands of a faithful Creator, and a 
blessed Redeemer. 

O holy Jesu, thou didst die for us; by thy sad, 
pungent, and intolerable pains, which thou endur- 
edst for me, have pity on me, and ease my pain, or 
increase my patience. Lay on me no more than 
thou shalt enable me to bear. I have deserved it 
all, and more, and infinitely more. Lord, I am weak 
and ignorant, timorous and inconstant, and I fear 
lest something should happen that may discompose 
the state of my soul, that may displease thee: do 
what thou wilt with me, so thou dost but preserve 
me in thy fear and favour. Thou knowest that it 
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is my great fear, but let thy Spirit secure, that no- 
thing may be able to separate me from the love of 
God in Jesus Christ : then smite me here, that thou 
mayest spare me for ever: and yet, O Lord, smite 
me friendly ; for thou knowest my infirmities. Into 
thy hands I commend my spirit; for thou hast re- 
deemed me, O Lord, thou God of truth. Come, 
Holy Spirit, help me in this conflict. Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly. 

[Let the sick man often meditate upon these fol- 
lowing promises and gracious words of God.] 

My help cometh of the Lord, who preserveth 
them that are true of heart. Psal. vii. 11. 

And all they that know thy name will put their 
trust in thee : for thou, Lord, hast never failed them 
that seek thee. Psal. ix. 10. 

O how plentiful is thy goodness, which thou hast 
laid up for them that fear thee, and that thou hast 
prepared for them that put their trust in thee, even 
before the sons of men! Psal. xxxi. 21. 

Behold, the eye of the Lord is upon them that 
fear him, and upon them that put their trust in his 
mercy, to deliver their souls from death. Psal. 
MEK) 17. 

The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a con- 
trite heart; and will save such as are of an humble 
spirit. Psal. xxxiv. 18. 

Thou, Lord, shalt save both man and beast: how 
excellent is thy mercy, O God! and the children of 
men shall put their trust under the shadow of thy 
wings. Psal. xxxvi. 7. 

They shall be satisfied with the plenteousness of 
thy house; and thou shalt give them to drink of 
thy pleasures, as out of the rivers. Ver. 8. 

For with thee is the well of life ; and in thy light 
we shall see light. Ver. 9. 

Commit thy way unto the "δὴ and put thy 
trust in him, and he shall bring it to pass. Psal. 
XXXvil. 5. 

But the salvation of the righteous cometh of the 
Lord; who is also their strength in the time of 
trouble. Ver. 40. 

So that a man shall say, Verily there is a reward 
for the righteous: doubtless there is a God that 
judgeth the earth. Psal. lviii. 10. 

Blessed is the man whom thou choosest and re- 
ceivest unto thee: he shall dwell in thy court, and 
shall be satisfied with the pleasures of thy house, 
even of thy holy temple. Psal. Ixv. 4. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
cxxvi. 6. 

It is written, I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee. Heb. xiii. 5. 

The prayer of faith shall save the sick; and the 
Lord shall raise him up: and if he have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him. Jam. v. 15. 

Come and let us return unto the Lord: for he 
hath torn, and he will heal us; he hath smitten, 
and he will bind us up. Hos. vi. 1. 

If we sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the propitia- 
tion for our sins. 1 John ii. 1, 2. 

If weconfess our sins, he is faithful and righteous 
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to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. 1 John i. 9." 

He that forgives shall be forgiven, Luke vi. 37. 

And this is the confidence that we have in him, 
that if we ask any thing according to his will, he 
heareth us. 1 John v. 14. 

And ye know, that he was manifested to take 
away our sins. 1 John iii. 5. 

If ye, being evil, know how to give good things 
to your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them that 
ask him? Matt. vii. 11. 

This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners. 1 Tim. i. 15. 

He that hath given us his Son, how should he 
not, with him, give us all things else? Rom. 
vill. 32. 

Acts of Hope, to be used by Sick Persons after a 
pious Life. 


I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate me 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Rom. viii. 38, 39. 

I have fought a good fight: I have finished my 
course: I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me 
at that day; and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing. 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 

Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies and the God of all 
comforts, who comforts us in all our tribulation. 2 
Cor. i. 3, 4. 


A Prayer to be said in behalf of a Sick or Dying 
Person, 


O Lord God, there is no number of thy days nor 
of thy mercies, and the sins and sorrows of thy ser- 
vant also are multiplied. Lord, look upon him 
with much mercy and pity, forgive him all his sins, 
comfort his sorrows, ease his pain, satisfy his 
doubts, relieve his fears, instruct his ignorances, 
strengthen his understanding, take from him all dis- 
orders of spirit, weakness, and abuse of fancy. Re- 
strain the malice and power of the spirits of dark- 
ness: and suffer him to be injured neither by his 
ghostly enemies, nor his own infirmities; and let a 
holy and a just peace, the peace of God, be within 
his conscience. 

Lord, preserve his senses till the last of his time, 
strengthen his faith, confirm his hope, and give him 
a never-ceasing charity to thee our God, and to all 
the world: stir up in him a great and proportionable 
contrition for all the evils he hath done, and give 
him a just measure of patience for all he suffers : 
give him prudence, memory, and consideration, 
rightly to state the accounts of his soul; and do thou 
remind him of all his duty; that when it shall 
please thee, that his soul goes out from the prison 
of his body, it may be received by angels, and pre- 
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served from the surprise of evil spirits, and from 
the horrors and amazements of new and strange re- 
gions, and be laid up in the bosom of our Lord, till, 
at the day of thy second coming, it shall be reunited 
to the body, which is now to be laid down in weak- 
ness and dishonour, but we humbly beg, may then 
be raised up with glory and power, for ever to live, 
and to behold the face of God in the glories of the 
Lord Jesus, who is our hope, our resurrection, and 
our life, the light of our eyes and the joy of our 
souls, our blessed and ever-glorious Redeemer. 
Amen. 


[Hither the sick persons may draw in and use the 
acts of several virtues respersed in the several 
parts of this book, the several litanies, viz. of re- 
pentance, of the passion, and the single prayers, 
according to his present needs. ] 


A Prayer to be sacd in a Storm at Sea. 


O my God, thou didst create the earth and the 
sea for thy glory and the use of man, and dost daily 
show wonders in the deep: look upon the danger and 
fear of thy servant. My sins have taken hold upon 
me, and without the supporting arm of thy mercy, I 
cannot look up; but my trust is in thee. Do thou, 
O Lord, rebuke the sea, and make it calm; for to 
thee the winds and the sea obey: let not the waters 
swallow me up, but let thy Spirit, the spirit of gen- 
tleness and mercy, move upon the waters. Be thou 
reconciled unto thy servants, and then the face of 
the waters will be smooth. I fear that my sins 
make me, like Jonas, the cause of the tempest. 
Cast out all my sins, and throw not thy servants 
away from thy presence, and from the land of the 
living, into the depths, where all things are forgot- 
ten. But if it be thy will, that we shall go down 
into the waters, Lord, receive my soul into thy holy 
hands, and preserve it in mercy and safety till the 
day of restitution of all things: and be pleased to 
unite my death to the death of thy Son, and to ac- 
cept of it so united as a punishment for all my sins, 
that thou mayest forget all thine anger, and blot my 
sins out of thy book, and write my soul there, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, our dearest Lord and most 
mighty Redeemer. Amen. 


Then make an Act of Resignation thus : 


To God pertain the issues of life and death. It 
is the Lord, let him do what seemeth good in his own 
eyes. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 

Recite Psalm cvii. and cxxx. 


A form of a Vow to be made in this or the like 
Danger. 


If the Lord will be gracious and hear the prayer 
of his servant, and bring me safe to shore, then I 
will praise him secretly and publicly, and pay unto 
the uses of charity [or religion] [then name the sum 
you design for holy uses]. O my God, my goods 
are nothing unto thee: I will also be thy servant 
all the days of my life, and remember this mercy 
and my present purposes, and live more to God’s 
glory, and with a stricter duty. And do thou please 
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to accept this vow as an instance of my importunity, 
and the greatness of my needs: and be thou gra- 
ciously moved to pity and deliver me. Amen. 


[This form also may be used in praying for a bless- 
ing on an enterprise, and may be instanced in ac- 
tions of devotion as well as of charity.] 


A Prayer before a Journey. 


O Almighty God, who fillest all things with thy 
presence, and art a God afar off as well as near at 
hand; thou didst send thy angel to bless Jacob in 
his journey, and didst lead the children of Israel 
through the Red sea, making it a wall on the right 
hand and on the left: be pleased to let thy angel 
go out before me and guide me in my journey, pre- 
serving me from dangers of robbers, from violence 
of enemies, and sudden and sad accidents, from falls 
and errors. And prosper my journey to thy glory, 
and to all my innocent purposes: and preserve me 
from all sin, that I may return in peace and holi- 
ness, with thy favour and thy blessing, and may 
serve thee in thankfulness and obedience all the 
days of my pilgrimage: and at last bring me to thy 
country, to the celestial Jerusalem, there to dwell 
in thy house, and to sing praises to thee for ever. 
Amen, 


Ad Sect. 4.] A Prayer to be said before the hearing 
or reading the Word of God. 


O holy and eternal Jesus, who hast begotten us 
by thy word, renewed us by thy Spirit, fed us. by thy 
sacraments, and by the daily ministry of thy word, 
still go on to build us up to life eternal. Let thy 
most Holy Spirit be present with me and rest upon 
me in the reading, or hearing, thy sacred word; 
that I may do it humbly, reverently, without preju- 
dice, with a mind ready and desirous to learn and 
to obey; that I may be readily furnished and in- 
structed to every good work, and may practise all 
thy holy laws and commandments, to the glory of 
thy holy name, O holy and eternal Jesus. Amen. 


Ad Sect. 5, 9, 10.] 4A Form of Confession of Sins 
and Repentance, to be used upon Fasting Days, or 
Days of Humiliation ; especially in Lent, and be- 
fore the Holy Sacrament. 


“‘ Have mercy upon me, O God, after thy great 
goodness ; according to the multitude of thy mercies 
do away mine offences. For I will confess my 
wickedness and be sorry for my sin.” O my dear- 
est Lord, I am not worthy to be accounted amongst 
the meanest of thy servants ; not worthy to be sus- 
tained by the least fragments of thy mercy, but to 
be shut out of thy presence for ever and with dogs 
and unbelievers.—But for thy name’s sake, O Lord, 
be merciful unto my sin, for it is great. 

I am the vilest of sinners, and the worst of men: 
proud and vain-glorious, impatient of scorn or of 
just reproof; not enduring to be slighted, and yet 
extremely deserving it: I have been cozened by 
the colours of humility, and when 1 have truly call- 
ed myself vicious, I could not endure any man else 
should say so or think so. I have been disobedient 
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to my superiors, churlish and ungentle in my be- 
haviour, unchristian and unmanly.—But for thy 
name’s sake, &c. 

O just and dear God, how can I expect pity or 
pardon, who am so angry and peevish, with and 
without cause, envious at good, rejoicing in the evil 
of my neighbours, negligent of my charge, idle and 
useless, timorous and base, jealous and impudent, 
ambitious and hard-hearted, soft, unmortified, and 
effeminate in my life, undevout in my prayers, with- 
out fancy or affection, without attendance to them 
or perseverance in them; but passionate and curious 
in pleasing my appetite of meat and drink and 
pleasures, making matter both for sin and sickness : 
and I have reaped the cursed fruits of such impro- 
vidence, entertaining indecent and impure thoughts; 
and I have brought them forth in indecent and 
impure actions, and the spirit of uncleanness 
hath entered in, and unhallowed the temple, which 
thou didst consecrate for the habitation of thy Spirit 
of love and holiness.—But for thy name’s sake, O 
Lord, be merciful unto my sin, for it is great. 

Thou hast given me a whole life to serve thee in, 
and to advance my hopes of heaven: and this pre- 
cious time I have thrown away upon my sins and 
vanities, being improvident of my time and of my 
talent, and of thy grace and my own advantages, 
resisting thy Spirit and quenching him. I have 
been a great lover of myself, and yet used many ways 
to destroy myself. I have pursued my temporal ends 
with greediness and indirect means. I am revenge- 
ful and unthankful, forgetting benefits, but not so 
soon forgetting injuries, curious and murmuring, a 
great breaker of promises. I have not loved my 
neighbour’s good, nor advanced it in all things 
where I could. I have been unlike thee in all 
things. I am unmerciful and unjust; a sottish ad- 
mirer of things below, and careless of heaven and 
the ways that lead thither. 

But for thy name’s sake, O Lord, be merciful 
unto my sin, for it is great. 

All my senses have been windows to let sin in, 
and death by sin. Mine eyes have been adulterous 
and covetous; mine ears open to slander and de- 
traction ; my tongue and palate loose and wanton, 
intemperate and of foul language, talkative and lying, 
rash and malicious, false and flattering, irreligious 
and irreverent, detracting and censorious; my hands 
have been injurious and unclean, my passions violent 
and rebellious, my desires impatient and unreason- 
able; all my members and all my faculties have been 
servants of sin: and my very best actions have more 
matter of pity than of confidence, being imperfect 
in my best, and intolerable in most.—But for thy 
name’s sake, O Lord, &c. 

Unto this and a far bigger heap of sin I have 
added also the faults of others to my own score, 
by neglecting to hinder them to sin in all, that I 
could, and ought; but I also have encouraged them 
in sin, have taken off their fears, and hardened their 
consciences, and tempted them directly, and pre- 
vailed in it to my own ruin and theirs, unless thy 
glorious and unspeakable mercy hath prevented so 
intolerable a calamity. 


Secr. X. 


Lord, I have abused thy mercy, despised thy 
judgments, turned thy grace into wantonness. [ 
have been unthankful for thy infinite loving-kind- 
ness. I have sinned and repented, and then sinned 
again, and resolved against it, and presently broke 
it; and then 1 tied myself up with vows, and then 
was tempted, and then I yielded by little and little, 
till I was willingly lost again, and my vows fell off 
like cords of vanity. 

Miserable man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from this body of sin ? 

And yet, O Lord, I have another heap of sins to 
be unloaded. My secret sins, O Lord, are innumer- 
able ; sins I noted not; sins that I willingly neglect- 
ed; sins that I acted upon wilful ignorance and vo- 
luntary mispersuasion ; sins that I have forgot ; and 
sins which a diligent and a watchful spirit might 
have prevented, but I would not. Lord, I am con- 
founded with the multitude of them, and the horror 
of their remembrance, though I consider them 
nakedly in their direct appearance, without the de- 
formity of their unhandsome and aggravating cir- 
cumstances ; but so dressed they are a sight too 
ugly, an instance of amazement, infinite in degrees, 
and insufferable in their load. 

And yet thou hast spared me all this while, and 
hast not thrown me into hell, where I have deserved 
to have been long since, and even now to have been 
shut up to an eternity of torments with insupportable 
amazement, fearing the revelation of thy day. 

Miserable man that Iam! who shall deliver me 
from this body of sin? 

Thou shalt answer for me,O Lord my God. Thou 
that prayest for me, shalt be my judge. 


The Prayer. 


Thou hast prepared for me a more healthful sor- 
row: O deny not thy servant, when he begs sorrow of 
thee. Give me a deep contrition for my sins, a hearty 
detestation and loathing of them, hating them worse 
than death with torments. Give me grace entirely, 
presently, and for ever to forsake them; to walk 
with care and prudence, with fear and watchfulness, 
all my days; to do all my duty with diligence and 
charity, with zeal and a never-fainting spirit; to 
redeem the time, to trust upon thy mercies, to make 
use of all the instruments of grace, to work out my 
salvation with fear and trembling : that thou mayest 
have the glory of pardoning all my sins, and I may 
reap the fruit of all thy mercies and all thy graces, 
of thy patience and long-suffering, even to live a 
holy life here, and to reign with thee for ever, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Ad Sect. 6.] Special devotions to be used upon 
the Lord’s day, and the great festivals of chris- 
tians. 

In the morning, recite the following form of thanks- 
giving; upon the special festivals, adding the 
commemoration of the special blessings according 
to the following prayers: adding such prayers as 
you shall choose out of the foregoing devotions. 

2. Besides the ordinary and public duties of the day, 
if you retire into your closet to read and meditate, 
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after you have performed that duty, say the Song 
of St. Ambrose, (commonly called the 7'e Deum, ) 
or, We praise thee, &c.; then add the prayers for 
particular graces, which are at the end of the 
former chapter, such and as many of them as 
shall fit your present needs and affections ; end- 
ing with the Lord’s Prayer. This form of devo- 
tion may, for variety, be indifferently used at 
other times. 


A form of thanksgiving, with a recital of public and 
private blessings; to be used upon Easter-day, 
Whitsunday, Ascension-day, and all Sundays of 
the year; but the middle part of it may be 
reserved for the more solemn festivals, and the 
other used upon the ordinary; as every man’s 
affections or leisure shall determine. 


[1.1 He Liturgia S. Basilii magna ex parte. 


O eternal Essence, Lord God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of all things in heaven and earth; it isa 
good thing to give thanks to thee, O Lord, and to 
pay to thee all reverence, worship, and devotion, 
from a clean and prepared heart; and with an hum- 
ble spirit to present a living and reasonable sacrifice 
to thy holiness and majesty: for thou hast given 
unto us the knowledge of thy truth; and who is 
able to declare thy greatness, and to recount all thy 
marvellous works, which thou hast done in all the 
generations of the world ὃ 

O great Lord and Governor of all things, Lord and 
Creator of all things visible and invisible, who 
sittest upon the throne of thy glory, and beholdest 
the secrets of the lowest abyss and darkness; thou 
art without beginning, uncircumscribed, incompre- 
hensible, unalterable, and seated for ever unmovable 
in thy own essential happiness and tranquillity; thou 
art the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 

Our dearest and most gracious Saviour, our hope, 
the Wisdom of the Father, the image of thy good- 
ness, the Word eternal, and the brightness of thy 
person, the power of God from eternal ages, the true 
light, that lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world, the redemption of man, and the sanctification 
of our spirits. 

By whom the Holy Ghost descended upon the 
church; the Holy Spirit of truth, the seal of adop- 
tion; the earnest of the inheritance of the saints; 
the first-fruits of everlasting felicity ; the life-giving 
power; the fountain of sanctification ; the comfort 
of the church, the ease of the afflicted, the support 
of the weak, the wealth of the poor, the teacher of 
the doubtful, scrupulous, and ignorant ; the anchor 
of the fearful, the infinite reward of all faithful 
souls; by whom all reasonable and understanding 
creatures serve thee, and send up a never-ceasing 
and a never-rejected sacrifice of prayer, and praises, 
and adoration. 

All angels and archangels, all thrones and domin- 
ions, all principalities and powers, the cherubim with 
many eyes, and the seraphim covered with wings 
from the terror and amazement of thy brightest 
glory: these, and all the powers of heaven, do per- 
petually sing praises, and never-ceasing hymns, and 
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eternal anthems to the glory of the eternal God, the 
almighty Father of men and angels. 

Holy is our God: holy is the Almighty : holy is 
the Immortal: holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
sabaoth, heaven and earth are full of the majesty 
of thy glory. Amen. With these holy and blessed 


spirits I also, thy servant, O thou great lover of: 


souls, though I be unworthy to offer praise to such a 
majesty ; yet, out of my bounden duty, humbly offer 
up my heart and voice to join in this blessed choir, 
and confess the glories of the Lord. For thou art 
holy, and of thy greatness there is no end; and in 
thy justice and goodness, thou hast measured out to 
us all thy works. 

Thou madest man out of the earth, and didst form 
him after thine own image: thou didst place him in 
a garden of pleasure, and gavest him laws of righte- 
ousness to be to him a seed of immortality. 

“O that men would therefore praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and declare the wonders that he hath 
done for the children of men.” 

For when man sinned, and listened to the 
whispers of a tempting spirit, and refused to hear 
the voice of God, thou didst throw him out from 
paradise, and sentest him to till the earth; but yet 
leftest not his condition without remedy, but didst 
provide for him the salvation of a new birth, and, by 
the blood of thy Son, didst redeem and pay the price 
to thine own justice for thine own creature, lest the 
work of thine own hands should perish. 

“Ὁ that men would therefore praise the Lord,” 
&c. 

For thou, O Lord, in every age didst send testi- 
monies from heaven, blessings, and prophets, and 
fruitful seasons, and preachers of righteousness, and 
miracles of power and mercy: thou spakest by thy 
prophets, and saidst, “I will help by one that is 
mighty ;” and, in the fulness of time, spakest to us 
by thy Son, by whom thou didst make both the 
worlds, who, by the word of his power, sustains all 
things in heaven and earth; who thought it no 
robbery to be equal to the Father; who, being be- 
fore all time, was pleased to be born in time, to 
converse with men, to be incarnate of a holy Virgin: 
he emptied himself of all his glories, took on him 
the form of a servant, in all things being made like 
unto us, in a soul of passions and discourse, in a 
body of humility and sorrow, but in all things inno- 
cent, and in all things afflicted; and suffered death 
for us, that we by him might live, and be partakers 
of his nature and his glories, of his body and of his 
Spirit, of the blessings of earth, and of immortal 
felicities in heaven. 

“OQ that men would therefore praise the Lord,’ 
ἄς. 
For thou, O holy and immortal God, O sweetest 
Saviour Jesus, wert made under the law to condemn 
sin in the flesh: thou, who knewest no sin, wert 
made sin for us; thou gavest to us righteous com- 
mandments, and madest known to us all thy Father’s 
will: thou didst redeem us from our vain conversa- 
tion, and from the vanity of idols, false principles, 
and foolish confidences, and broughtest us to the 
knowledge of the true and only God and our Father, 
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and hast made us to thyself a peculiar people, of 
thy own purchase, a royal priesthood, a holy nation: 
thou hast washed our souls in the laver of regene- 
ration, the sacrament of baptism: thou hast recon- 
ciled us by thy death, justified us by thy resurrection, 
sanctified us by thy Spirit, sending him upon thy 
church in visible forms, and giving him in powers 
and miracles and mighty signs, and continuing this 
incomparable favour in gifts and sanctifying graces, 
and promising that he shall abide with us for ever: 
thou hast fed us with thine own broken body, and 
given drink to our souls out of thine own heart, and 
hast ascended up on high, and hast overcome all 
the powers of death and hell, and redeemed us from 
the miseries of a sad eternity; and sittest at the 
right hand of God, making intercession for us with 
a never-ceasing charity. 

“Ὁ that men would therefore praise the Lord,” 
&e. 

The grave could not hold thee long, O holy and 
eternal Jesus: thy body could not see corruption, 
neither could thy soul be left in hell: thou wert 
free from among the dead, and thou breakest the 
iron gates of death, and the bars and chains of the 
lower prisons. Thou broughtest comfort to the 
souls of the patriarchs, who waited for thy coming, 
who longed for the redemption of man, and the 
revelation of thy day. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
saw thy day, and rejoiced: and when thou didst 
arise from thy bed of darkness, and leftest the grave- 
clothes behind thee, and didst put on a robe of 
glory, (over which for forty days thou didst wear a 
veil,) and then enteredst into a cloud, and then into 
glory, then the powers of hell were confounded, 
then death lost its power and was swallowed up 
into victory: and though death is not quite de- 
stroyed, yet it is made harmless and without a sting, 
and the condition of human nature is made an en- 
trance to eternal glory; and art become the Prince 
of life, the first-fruits of the resurrection, the first- 
born from the dead, having made the way plain be- 
fore our faces, that we may also arise again in the 
resurrection of the last day, when thou shalt come 
again unto us, to render to every man according to 
his works. 

“Ὁ that men would therefore praise the Lord,” 
&e. 
O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is gracious, 
and his mercy endureth for ever. 

O all ye angels of the Lord, praise ye the Lord; 
praise him and magnify him for ever. 

O ye spirits and souls of the righteous, praise ye 
the Lord; praise him and magnify him for ever. 

And now, O Lord God, what shall I render to thy 
Divine Majesty for all the benefits thou hast done 
unto thy servant in my personal capacity ? 

Thou art my Creator and my Father, my Pro- 
tector and my Guardian; thou hast brought me from 
my mother’s womb; thou hast told all my joints, 
and in thy book were all my members written; 
thou hast given me a comely body, christian and 
careful parents, holy education; thou hast been my 
guide and my teacher all my days: thou hast given 
me ready faculties, an unloosed tongue, a cheerful 
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spirit, straight limbs, a good reputation, and liberty 
of person, a quiet life, and a tender conscience [a 
loving wife, or husband, and hopeful children]. 
Thou wert my hope from my youth, through thee 
have I been holden up ever since 1 was born. Thou 
hast clothed me and fed me, given me friends and 
blessed them; given me many days of comfort and 
health, free from those sad infirmities with which 
many of thy saints and dearest servants are afflicted. 
Thou hast sent thy angel to snatch me from the 
violence of fire and water, to prevent precipices, 
fracture of bones, to rescue me from thunder and 
lightning, plague and pestilential diseases, murder 
and robbery, violence of chance and enemies, and 
all the spirits of darkness; and in the days of sor- 
row thou hast refreshed me; in the destitution of 
provisions thou hast taken care of me, and thou hast 
said unto me, “1 will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee.” 

“1 will give thanks unto the Lord with my whole 
heart, secretly among the faithful, and in the con- 
gregation.” 

Thou, O my dearest Lord and Father, hast taken 
care of my soul, hast pitied my miseries, sustained 
my infirmities, relieved and instructed my igno- 
rances; and though I have broken thy righteous 
laws and commandments, run passionately after 
vanities, and was in love with death, and was dead 
in sin, and was exposed to thousands of temptations, 
and fell foully, and continued in it, and loved to 
have it so, and hated to be reformed; yet thou didst 
call me with the checks of conscience, with daily 
sermons and precepts of holiness, with fear and 
shame, with benefits and the admonitions of thy 
most Holy Spirit, by the counsel of my friends, by 
the example of good persons, with holy books and 
thousands of excellent arts, and would not suffer me 
to perish in my folly, but didst force me to attend 
to thy gracious calling, and hast put me into a state 
of repentance, and possibilities of pardon, being in- 
finitely desirous I should live, and recover, and 
make use of thy grace, and partake of thy glories. 

“J will give thanks unto the Lord with my whole 
heart, secretly among the faithful, and in the con- 
gregation. For salvation belongeth unto the Lord, 
and thy blessing is upon thy servant. But as for 
me, 1 will come into thy house in the multitude of 
thy mercies, and in thy fear will I worship toward 
thy holy temple. For of thee, and in thee, and 
through and for thee, are all things. Blessed be 
the name of God, from generation to generation.” 
Amen. 


A short form of Thanksgiving to be satd upon any 
special deliverance, as from Childbirth, from 
Sickness, from Battle, or imminent Danger at Sea 
or Land, δ. 


O most merciful and gracious God, thou fountain 
of all mercy and blessing, thou hast opened the 
hand of thy mercy to fill me with blessings, and the 
sweet effects of thy loving-kindness: thou feedest us 
like a shepherd, thou governest us as a king, thou 
bearest us in thy arms like a nurse, thou dost cover 
us under the shadow of thy wings and shelter us 
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like a hen; thou (O dearest Lord!) wakest for usa 
watchman, thou providest for us like a husband, 
thou lovest us as a friend, and thinkest on us per- 
petually, as a careful mother on her helpless babe, 
and art exceeding merciful to all that fear thee. 
And now, O Lord, thou hast added this great bless- 
ing of deliverance from my late danger [here name 
the blessing]; it was thy hand and the help of thy 
mercy that relieved me; the waters of affliction 
had drowned me, and the stream had gone over 
my soul, if the Spirit of the Lord had not moy- 
ed upon these waters. Thou, O Lord, didst revoke 
thy angry sentence, which I had deserved, and which 
was gone out against me. Unto thee, O Lord, I 
ascribe the praise and honour of my redemption. 
I will be glad and rejoice in thy mercy, for thou 
hast considered my trouble, and hast known my soul 
in adversity. As thou hast spread thy hand upon 
me for a covering, so also enlarge my heart with 
thankfulness, and fill my mouth with praises, that 
my duty and returns to thee may be great as my 
needs of mercy are: and let thy gracious favours 
and loving-kindness endure for ever and ever upon 
thy servant ; and grant that what thou hast sown in 
mercy may spring up in duty: and let thy grace so 
strengthen my purposes, that I may sin no more, lest 
thy threatening return upon me in anger, and thy 
anger break me into pieces: but let me walk in the 
light of thy favour, and in the paths of thy command- 
ments: that I, living here to the glory of thy name, 
may at last enter into the glory of my Lord, to spend 
a whole eternity in giving praise to thy exalted and 
ever-glorious name. Amen. 

“‘ We praise thee, Ὁ God, we acknowledge thee 
to be the Lord. All the earth doth worship thee, 
the Father everlasting. To thee all angels cry 
aloud, the heavens and all the powers therein. To 
thee cherubim and seraphim continually do cry, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of sabaoth; heaven and 


earth are full of the majesty of thy glory. The 
glorious company of the apostles praise thee. The 
goodly fellowship of the prophets praise thee. The 
noble army of martyrs praise thee. The holy 


church throughout all the world doth acknowledge 
thee, the Father of an infinite majesty ; thine 
honourable, true, and only Son; also the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter. Thou art the King of glory, O 
Christ : thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 
When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, thou 
didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb. When thou 
hadst overcome the sharpness of death, thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven to all believers. Thou 
sittest at the right hand of God in the glory of the 
Father. We believe, that thou shalt come to be 
our judge. We therefore pray thee, help thy servants, 
whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious blood. 
Make them to be numbered with thy saints in glory 
everlasting. O Lord, save thy people, and bless 
thine heritage. Govern them, and lift them up for 
ever. Day by day we magnify thee, and we wor- 
ship thy name ever world without end. Vouchsafe, 
O Lord, to keep us this day without sin. O Lord, 
have mercy upon us, have mercy upon us. O Lord, 
let thy mercy lighten upon us, as our trust is in 
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thee. O Lord, in thee have I trusted: let me never 
be confounded.”’ Amen. 


A Prayer of Thanksgiving after the receiving of 
some great Blessing, us the Birth of an Heir. the 
Success of an honest Design, a Victory, a good 


Harvest, §c. ἱ 4 


O Lord God, Father of mercies, the fountain of 
comfort and blessing, of life and peace, of plenty 
and pardon, who fillest heaven with thy glory, and 
earth with thy goodness; I give thee the most earn- 
est, most humble, and most enlarged returns of my 
glad and thankful heart, for thou hast refreshed me 
with thy comforts, and enlarged me with thy bless- 
ing: thou hast made my flesh and my bones to re- 
joice : for besides the blessings of all mankind, the 
blessings of nature and blessings of grace, the sup- 
port of every minute, and the comforts of every day, 
thou hast opened thy bosom, and at this time hast 
poured out an excellent expression of thy loving- 
kindness [here name the blessing]. What am I, O 
Lord, and what is my father’s house, what is the 
life and what are the capacities of thy servant, that 
thou shouldst do this unto me; that the great God 
of men and angels should make a special decree in 
heaven for me, and send out an angel of blessing, 
and instead of condemning and ruining me, as 1 
miserably have deserved, to distinguish me from 
many my equals and my betters, by this and many 
other special acts of grace and favour ? 

Praised be the Lord daily, even the Lord that 
helpeth us, and poureth his benefits upon us. He 
is our God, even the God of whom cometh salva- 
tion: God is the Lord, by whom we escape death. 
Thou hast brought me to great honour, and com- 
forted me on every side. 

Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thy 
works ; [ will rejoice in giving praise for the ope- 
ration of thy hands. 

O give thanks unto the Lord, and call upon his 
name: tell the people what things he hath done. 

As for me, I will give great thanks unto the 
Lord, and praise him among the multitude. 

Blessed be the Lord God, even the Lord God of 
Israel, which only doth wondrous and gracious things. 

And blessed be the name of his Majesty for ever : 
and all the earth shall be filled with his majesty. 
Amen. Amen. 


Glory be to the Father, &c. 
As it was in the beginning, &c. 


A Prayer to be said on the Feast of Christmas, or the 
Birth of our blessed Saviour Jesus: the same 
also may be said upon the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion and Purification of the B. Virgin Mary. 


O holy and almighty God, Father of mercies, 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of thy 
love and eternal mercies, I adore and praise and 
glorify thy infinite and unspeakable love and wis- 
dom, who has sent thy Son from the bosom of 
felicities to take upon him our nature and our misery 
and our guilt, and hast made the Son of God to be- 
come the Son of man, that we might become the 
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sons of God, and partakers of the Divine nature : 
since thou hast so exalted human nature, be pleased 
also to sanctify my person, that, by a conformity to 
the humility, and laws, and sufferings of my dearest 
Saviour, I may be united to his Spirit, and be made 
all.one with the most holy Jesus. Amen. 

O holy and eternal Jesus, who didst pity man- 
kind lying in his blood, and sin, and misery, and 
didst choose our sadnesses and sorrows that thou 
mightest make us to partake of thy felicities ; let 
thine eyes pity me, thy hands support me, thy holy 
feet tread down all the difficulties in my way to 
heaven: let me dwell in thy heart, be instructed 
with thy wisdom, moved by thy affections, choose 
with thy will, and be clothed with thy righteous- 
ness; that, in the day of judgment, I may be found 
having on thy garments, sealed with thy impression ; 
and that, bearing upon every faculty and member 
the character of my elder Brother, I may not be 
cast out with strangers and unbelievers. Amen. 

O holy and ever-blessed Spirit, who didst over- 
shadow the holy virgin-mother of our Lord, and 
caused her to conceive by a miraculous and myste- 
rious manner; be pleased to overshadow my soul, 
and enlighten my spirit, that I may conceive the 
holy Jesus in my heart, and may bear him in my 
mind, and may grow up to the fulness of the stature 
of Christ, to be a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 
Amen. 


To God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
the eternal Son that was incarnate and born of a 
virgin, to the Spirit of the Father and the Son, be 
all honour and glory, worship and adoration, now 
and for ever. Amen. 


[The same form of prayer may be used upon our 
own birth-day, or day of our baptism adding the 
following prayer. ] 


A Prayer to be said upon our Birth-day, or day of 
Baptism. 


O blessed and eternal God, I give thee praise and 
glory for thy great mercy to me, in causing me to 
be born of christian parents, and didst not allot to 
me a portion with misbelievers and heathen that 
have not known thee. Thou didst not suffer me to 
be strangled at the gate of the womb, but thy hand 
sustained and brought me to the light of the world, 
and the illumination of baptism, with thy grace pre- 
venting my election, and by an artificial necessity 
and holy prevention engaging me to the profession 
and practices of christianity. Lord, since that, I 
have broken the promises made in my behalf, and 
which I confirmed by my after-act; I went back 
from them by an evil life: and yet thou hast still 
continued to me life and time of repentance ; and 
didst not cut me off in the beginning of my days, 
and the progress of my sins. O dearest God, par- 
don the errors and ignorances, the vices and vanities 
of my youth, and the faults of my more forward 
years, and let me never more stain the whiteness of 
my baptismal robe: and now that by thy grace I 
still persist in the purposes of obedience, and do give 
up my name to Christ, and glory to be a disciple of 
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thy institution, and a servant to Jesus, let me never 
fail of thy grace: let no root of bitterness spring up, 
and disorder my purposes, and defile my spirit. Ὁ 
let my years be so many degrees of nearer approach 
to thee: and forsake me not, O God, in my old age, 
when I am grey-headed; and when my strength 
faileth me, be thou my strength and my guide unto 
death; that I may reckon my years, and apply my 
heart unto wisdom; and at last, after the spending a 
holy and blessed life, I may be brought unto a 
glorious eternity, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


[Then add the form of thanksgiving formerly de- 
scribed. ] 


A Prayer to be said upon the Days of the Memory of 
Apostles, Martyrs, §c. 


O eternal God, to whom do live the spirits of 
them that depart hence in the Lord, and in whom 
the souls of them that be elected, after they be de- 
livered from the burden of the flesh, be in peace and 
rest from their labours, and their works follow them, 
and their memory is blessed; I bless and magnify 
thy holy and ever-glorious name, for the great grace 
and blessing manifested to thy apostles and martyrs 
and other holy persons, who have glorified thy 
name in the days of their flesh, and have served 
the interest of religion and of thy service: and this 
day we have thy servant [name the apostle, or mar- 
tyr, &c.] in remembrance, whom thou hast led 
through the troubles and temptations of this world, 
and now hast lodged in the bosom of a certain hope 
and great beatitude, until the day of restitution of 
all things. Blessed be the mercy and eternal good- 
ness of God; and the memory of all thy saints is 
blessed. ‘Teach me to practise their doctrine, to 
imitate their lives, following their example, and 
being united as a part of the same mystical body 
by the band of the same faith, and a holy hope, and 
a never-ceasing charity. And may it please thee, 
of thy gracious goodness, shortly to accomplish the 
number of thine elect, and to hasten thy kingdom, 
that we, with thy servant and all others departed in 
the true faith and fear of thy holy name, may have 
our perfect consummation and bliss, in body and 
soul, in thy eternal and everlasting kingdom. Amen. 


A Form of Prayer recording all the parts and mys- 
terves of Christ’s Passion, being a short history of 
wt: to be used especially in the Week of the 
Passion, and before the receiving the blessed 
Sacrament. 


All praise, honour, and glory be to the holy and 
eternal Jesus. I adore thee, O blessed Redeemer, 
eternal God, the light of the gentiles, and the glory 
of Israel; for thou hast done and suffered for me 
more than I could wish, more than I could think 
of, even all that a lost and a miserable perishing 
smner could possibly need. 

Thou wert afflicted with thirst and hunger, with 
heat and cold, with labours and sorrows, with hard 
journeys and restless nights; and when thou wert 
contriving all the mysterious and admirable ways 
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of paying our scores, thou didst suffer thyself to be 
designed to slaughter by those for whom in love 
thou wert ready to die. 

“ What is man, that thou art mindful of him; and 
the Son of man, that thou visitest him ?” 

Blessed be thy name, O holy Jesus; for thou 
wentest about doing good, working miracles of 
mercy, healing the sick, comforting the distressed, 
instructing the ignorant, raising the dead, enlight- 
ening the blind, strengthening the lame, straighten- 
ing the crooked, relieving the poor, preaching the 
gospel, and reconciling sinners by the mightiness of 
thy power, by the wisdom of thy Spirit, by the word 
of God, and the merits of thy passion, thy healthful 
and bitter passion. 

“ Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him,” &c. 

Blessed be thy name, O holy Jesus, who wert 
content to be conspired against by the Jews, to ke 
sold by thy servant for a vile price, and to wash the 
feet of him that took money for thy life, and to give 
to him and to all thy apostles thy most holy body 
and blood, to become a sacrifice for their sins, even 
for their betraying and denying thee; and for all 
my sins, even for my crucifying thee afresh, and 
for such sins, which I am ashamed to think, but 
that the greatness of my sins magnify the infinite- 
ness of thy mercies, who didst so great things for so 
vile a person. 

“ Lord, what is man,” &c. 

Blessed be thy name, O holy Jesus, who, being 
to depart the world, didst comfort thy apostles, 
pouring out into their ears and hearts treasures of 
admirable discourses; who didst recommend them 
to thy Father with a mighty charity, and then 
didst enter into the garden set with nothing but 
briers and sorrows, where thou didst suffer a most 
unspeakable agony, until the sweat strained through 
thy pure skin like drops of blood, and there didst 
sigh and groan, and fall flat upon the earth, and 
pray, and submit to the intolerable burden of thy 
Father’s wrath, which I had deserved, and thou 
sufferedst. 

‘“ Lord, what is man,” &c. 

Blessed be thy name, O holy Jesus, who hast 
sanctified to us all our natural infirmities and pas- 
sions, by vouchsafing to be in fear and trembling 
and sore amazement, by being bound and imprison- 
ed, by being harassed and dragged with cords of 
violence and rude hands, by being drenched in the 
brook in the way, by being sought after like a thief, 
and used like a sinner, who wert the most holy and 
the most innocent, cleaner than an angel, and brighter 
than the morning star. 

“ Lord, what is man,” &c. 

Blessed be thy name, O holy Jesus, and blessed 
be thy loving-kindness and pity, by which thou didst 
neglect thy own sorrows, and go to comfort the sad- 
ness of thy disciples, quickening their dulness, en- 
couraging their duty, arming their weakness with 
excellent precepts against the day of trial. Blessed 
be that humility and sorrow of thine, who, being 
Lord of the angels, yet wouldst need and receive 
comfort from thy servant the angel; who didst 
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offer thyself to thy persecutors, and madest them 
able to seize thee: and didst receive the traitor’s 
kiss, and sufferedst a veil to be thrown over thy holy 
face, that thy enemies might not presently be con- 
founded by so bright a lustre; and wouldst do a 
miracle to cure a wound of one of thy spiteful ene- 
mies; and didst reprove a zealous servant in be- 
half of a malicious adversary: and then didst go 
like a lamb to the slaughter, without noise or 
violence or resistance, when thou couldst have 
commanded millions of angels for thy guard and 
rescue. 

“Lord, what is man,” &c. 

Blessed be thy name, O holy Jesus, and blessed 
be that holy sorrow thou didst suffer, when thy dis- 
ciples fled, and thou wert left alone in the hands of 
cruel men, who, like evening wolves, thirsted for a 
draught of thy best blood: and thou wert led to the 
house of Annas, and there asked insnaring ques- 
tions, and smitten on the face by him whose ear thou 
hadst but lately healed; and from thence wert 
dragged to the house of Caiaphas; and there all night 
didst endure spittings, affronts, scorn, contumelies, 
blows, and intolerable insolences; and all this for 
man, who was thy enemy, and the cause of all thy 
sorrows. 

“ Lord, what is man,” &c. 

Blessed be thy name, O holy Jesus, and blessed 
be thy mercy, who, when thy servant Peter denied 
thee, and forsook thee, and forswore thee, didst look 
back upon him, and, by that gracious and chiding 
look, didst call him back to himself and thee; who 
wert accused before the high priest, and railed 
upon, and examined to evil purposes, and with de- 
signs of blood; who wert declared guilty of death 
for speaking a most necessary and most probable 
truth; who wert sent to Pilate and found innocent, 
and sent to Herod and still found innocent, and wert 
arrayed in white, both to declare thy innocence, and 
yet to deride thy person, and wert sent back to 
Pilate, and examined again, and yet nothing but 
innocence found in thee, and malice round about 
thee to devour thy life, which yet thou wert more 
desirous to lay down for them, than they were to 
take it from thee. 

“ Lord, what is man,” &c. 

Blessed be thy name, O holy Jesus, and blessed 
be that patience and charity, by which for our sakes 
thou wert content to be smitten with canes, and 
have that holy face, which angels with joy and 
wonder do behold, be spit upon, and be despised, 
when compared with Barabbas, and scourged most 
rudely with unhallowed hands, till the pavement 
was purpled with that holy blood, and condemned 
to a sad and shameful, a public and painful death, 
and arrayed in scarlet, and crowned with thorns, 
and stripped naked, and then clothed, and loaden 
with the cross, and tormented with a tablet stuck 
with nails at the fringes of thy garment, and bound 
hard with cords, and dragged most vilely and most 
piteously, till the load was too great, and did sink 
thy tender and virginal body to the earth; and yet 
didst comfort the weeping women, and didst more 
pity thy persecutors than thyself, and wert grieved 
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for the miseries of Jerusalem to come forty years 
after, more than for thy present passion. 

“ Lord, what is man,” &c. 

Blessed be thy name, O holy Jesus, and blessed 
be that incomparable sweetness and holy sorrow, 
which thou sufferedst, when thy holy hands and 
feet were nailed upon the cross, and the cross, being 
set in a hollowness of the earth, did in the fall rend 
the wounds wider, and there, naked and bleeding, 
sick and faint, wounded and despised, didst hang 
upon the weight of thy wounds three long hours, 
praying for thy persecutors, satisfying thy Father’s 
wrath, reconciling the penitent thief, providing for 
thy holy and afflicted mother, tasting vinegar and 
gall; and when the fulness of thy suffering was ac- 
complished, didst give thy soul into the hands of 
God, and didst descend to the regions of longing 
souls, who waited for the revelation of this thy day 
in their prisons of hope: and then thy body was 
transfixed with a spear, and issued forth two sacra- 
ments, water and blood, and thy body was composed 
to burial, and dwelt in darkness three days and 
three nights. 

“Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him, and the son of man, that thou thus visitest 
him ?” 


The Prayer. 


Thus, O blessed Jesu, thou didst finish thy holy 
passion with pain and anguish so great, that nothing 
could be greater than it, except thyself and thy own 
infinite mercy: and all this for man, even for me, 
than whom nothing could be more miserable, thy- 
self only excepted, who becamest so by undertaking 
our guilt and our punishment. And now, Lord, 
who hast done so much for me, be pleased only to 
make it effectual to me, that it may not be useless 
and lost as to my particular, lest I become eternally 
miserable, and lost to all hopes and possibilities of 
comfort. All this deserves more love than I have 
to give: but, Lord, do thou turn me all into love, 
and all my love into obedience, and let my obedi- 
ence be without interruption, and then I hope thou 
wilt accept such a return as I can make. Make me 
to be something that thou delightest in, and thou 
shalt have all that I am or have from thee, even 
whatsoever thou makest fit for thyself. Teach me 
to live wholly for my Saviour Jesus, and to be ready 
to die for Jesus, and to be conformable to his life 
and sufferings, and to be united to him by insepa- 
rable unions, and to own no passions, but what may 
be servants to Jesus and disciples of his institution. 
O sweetest Saviour, clothe my soul with thy holy 
robe; hide my sins in thy wounds, and bury them 
in thy grave; and let me rise in the life of grace, 
and abide and grow in it, till I arrive at the king- 
dom of glory. Amen. 

“ Our Father,” &c. 


Secr. X. 


Ad Sect. 7, 8, 10.] A Form of Prayer or Interces- 
ston for all estates of People in the Christian 
Church. The parts of which may be added to 
any other forms ; and the whole office, entirely as 
at lies, ts proper to be satd in our preparation to 
the holy Sacrament, or on the day of celebration. 


1. For ourselves. 


O thou gracious Father of mercy, Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy upon thy servants, 
who bow our heads, and our knees, and our hearts 
to thee; pardon and forgive us all our sins; give 
us the grace of holy repentance, and a strict obedi- 
ence to thy holy word; strengthen us in the inner 
man with the power of thy Holy Ghost for all the 
parts and duties of our calling and holy living; pre- 
serve us for ever in the unity of the holy catholic 
church, and in the integrity of the christian faith, 
and in the love of God and of our neighbours, and 
in hope of life eternal. Amen. 


2. For the whole Catholic Church. 


O holy Jesus, King of the saints, and Prince of 
the catholic church, preserve thy spouse, whom thou 
hast purchased with thy right hand, and redeemed 
and cleansed with thy blood; the whole catholic 
church from one end of the earth to the other; she 
is founded upon a rock, but planted in the sea. O 
preserve her safe from schism, heresy, and sacrilege. 
Unite all her members with the bands of faith, hope, 
and charity, and an external communion, when it 
shall seem good in thine eyes. Let the daily sacri- 
fice of prayer and sacramental thanksgiving never 
cease, but be for ever presented to thee, and for ever 
united to the intercession of her dearest Lord, and 
for ever prevail for the obtaining for every of its mem- 
bers grace and blessing, pardon and salvation. Amen. 


3. For all Christian Kings, Princes, and Governors. 


O King of kings, and Prince of all the rulers of 
the earth, give thy grace and Spirit to all christian 
princes, the spirit of wisdom and counsel, the spirit 
of government and godly fear. Grant unto them to 
live in peace and honour, that their people may 
love and fear them, and they may love and fear 
God. Speak good unto their hearts concerning the 
church, that they may be nursing fathers to it, 
fathers to the fatherless, judges and avengers of the 
cause of widows; that they may be compassionate 
to the wants of the poor and the groans of the op- 
pressed; that they may not vex or kill the Lord’s 
people with unjust or ambitious wars, but may feed 
the flock of God, and may inquire after and do all 
things which may promote peace, public honesty, 
and holy religion; so administering things present, 
that they may not fail of the everlasting glories of 
the world to come, where all thy faithful people 
shall reign kings for ever. Amen. 


4. For all the Orders of them that minister about 
holy Things. 

O thou great Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, 

holy and eternal Jesus, give unto thy servants the 

ministers of the mysteries of christian religion, the 
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spirit of prudence and sanctity, faith and charity, 
confidence and zeal, diligence and watchfulness, that 
they may declare thy will unto the people faithfully, 
and dispense thy sacraments rightly, and intercede 
with thee graciously and acceptably for thy servants. 
Grant, O Lord, that by a holy life and a true belief, 
by well doing and patient suffering, (when thou 
shalt call them to it,) they may glorify thee the 
great lover of souls, and after a plentiful conversion 
of sinners from the error of their ways, they may 
shine like the stars in glory. Amen. 

Give unto thy servants, the bishops, a discerning 
spirit, that they may lay hands suddenly on no man, 
but may depute such persons to the ministries of re- 
ligion, who may adorn the gospel of God, and whose 
lips may preserve knowledge, and such, who by 
their good preaching and holy living may advance 
the service of the Lord Jesus. Amen. 


5. For our nearest Relatives, as Husband, Wife, 
Children, Family, §c. 


O God of infinite mercy, let thy loving mercy and 
compassion descend upon the head of thy servants 
[my wife, or husband, children, and family]: be 
pleased to give them health of body and of spirit, 
a competent portion of temporals, so as may with 
comfort support them in their journey to heaven : 
preserve them from all evil and sad accidents, de- 
fend them in all assaults of their enemies, direct 
their persons and their actions, sanctify their hearts 
and words and purposes; that we all may, by the 
bands of obedience and charity, be united to our Lord 
Jesus, and always feeling thee our merciful and 
gracious Father, may become a holy family, discharg- 
ing our whole duty in all our relations; that we, in 
this life being thy children by adoption and grace, 
may be admitted into thy holy family hereafter, for 
ever to sing praises to thee in the church of the first- 
born, in the family of thy redeemed ones. Amen. 


6. For our Parents, our Kindred in the flesh, our 
Friends and Benefactors. 


O God, merciful and gracious, who hast made 
[my parents| my friends, and my benefactors, 
ministers of thy mercy, and instruments of Provi- 
dence, to thy servant, I humbly beg a blessing to 
descend upon the heads of [name the persons, or the 
relations|. Depute thy holy angels to guard their 
persons, thy Holy Spirit to guide their souls, thy 
providence to minister to their necessities ; and let 
thy grace and mercy preserve them from the bitter 
pains of eternal death, and bring them to everlasting 
life, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


7. For all that lie under the Rod of War, Famine, 
Pestilence: to be said in the time of Plague, or 
War, ὅς. 


O Lord God Almighty, thou art our Father, we 
are thy children; thou art our Redeemer, we thy 
people purchased with the price of thy most pre- 
cious blood: be pleased to moderate thy anger 
towards thy servants; let not thy whole displeasure 
arise, lest we be consumed and brought to nothing. 
Let health and peace be within our dwellings; let 
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righteousness and holiness dwell for ever in our 
hearts, and be expressed in all our actions, and the 
light of thy countenance be upon us in all our suf- 
ferings, that we may delight in the service and in 
the mercies of God for ever. Amen. 

O gracious Father and merciful God, if it be thy 
will, say unto the destroying angel, “It is enough;”’ 
and though we are not better than our brethren, 
who are smitten with the rod of God, but much 
worse, yet may it please thee, even because thou 
art good, and because we are timcrous and sinful, 
not yet fitted for our appearance, to set thy mark 
upon our foreheads, that thy angel, the minister of 
thy justice, may pass over us and hurt us not; let 
thy hand cover thy servants and hide us in the 
clefts of the rock, in the wounds of the holy Jesus, 
from the present anger, that is gone out against us; 
that though we walk through the valley of the sha- 
dow of death, we may fear no evil, and suffer none ; 
and those, whom thou hast smitten with thy rod, 
support with thy staff, and visit them with thy 
mercies, and salvation, through Jesus Christ. 


8. For all Women with Child, and for unborn 
Children. 


O Lord God, who art the Father of them that 
trust in thee, and showest mercy to a thousand 
generations of them that fear thee; have mercy 
upon all women great with child; be pleased to 
give them a joyful and a safe deliverance: and let 
thy grace preserve the fruit of their wombs, and 
conduct them tothe holy sacrament of baptism : that 
they, being regenerated by thy Spirit, and adopted 
into thy family, and the portion and duty of sons, 
may live to the glory of God, to the comfort of their 
parents and friends, to the edification of the chris- 
tian commonwealth, and the salvation of their own 
souls, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


9. For all Estates of Men and Women, in the 
Christian Church. 


O holy God, King eternal, out of the infinite store- 
houses of thy grace and mercy, give unto all virgins 
chastity, and a religious spirit; to all persons dedi- 
cated to thee and to religion, continence, and meek- 
ness, and active zeal, and an unwearied spirit; 
to all married pairs, faith and holiness; to widows 
and fatherless, and all that are oppressed, thy pa- 
tronage, comfort, and defence; to all christian women, 
simplicity and modesty, humility and chastity, pa- 
tience and charity ; give unto the poor, to all that 
are robbed and spoiled of their goods, a competent 
support, and a contented spirit, and a treasure in 
heaven hereafter; give unto prisoners and captives, 
to them that toilin the mines, and row in the galleys, 
strength of body and of spirit, liberty and redemp- 
tion, comfort and restitution; to all that travel by 
land, thy angel for their guide, and a holy and 
prosperous return ; to all that travel by sea, freedom 
from pirates and shipwreck, and bring them to the 
haven where they would be; to distressed and 
scrupulous consciences, to melancholy and disconso- 
late persons, to all that are afflicted with evil end 
unclean spirits, give a light from heaven, great grace 
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and proportionable comforts, and timely deliverance ; 
give them patience and resignation; let their 
sorrows be changed into grace and comfort, and let 
the storm waft them certainly to the regions of 
rest and glory. 

Lord God of mercy, give to thy martyrs, confessors, 
and all thy persecuted, constancy and prudence, 
boldness and hope, a full faith, and a never-failing 
charity. To all who are condemned to death, do 
thou minister comfort, a strong, a quiet, and a re- 
signed spirit; take from them the fear of death, and 
all remaining affections to sin, and all imperfections 
of duty, and cause them to die full of grace, full of 
hope. And give to all faithful, and particularly to 
them who have recommended themselves to the 
prayers of thy unworthy servant, a supply of all 
their needs temporal and spiritual, and according to 
their several states and necessities, rest and peace, 
pardon and refreshment; and show us all a mercy 
in the day of judgment. Amen. 

Give, O Lord, to the magistrates equity, sincerity, 
courage, and prudence, that they may protect the 
good, defend religion, and punish the wrong doers. 
Give to the nobility wisdom, valour, and loyalty ; 
to merchants, justice and faithfulness; to all artifi- 
cers and labourers, truth and honesty; to our ene- 
mies, forgiveness and brotherly kindness. 

Preserve to us the heavens and the air in health- 
ful influence and disposition, the earth in plenty, 
the kingdom in peace and good government, our 
marriages in peace and sweetness and innocence of 
society, thy people from famine and pestilence, our 
houses from burning and robbery, our persons from 
being burnt alive, from banishment and prison, from 
widowhood and destitution, from violence of pains 
and passions, from tempests and earthquakes, from 
inundation of waters, from rebellion or invasion, 
from impatience and inordinate cares, from tedious- 
ness of spirit and despair, from murder, and all 
violent, accursed, and unusual deaths, from the 
surprise of sudden and violent accidents, from pas- 
sionate and unreasonable fears, from all thy wrath, 
and from all our sins, good Lord, deliver and pre- 
serve thy servants for ever. Amen. 

Repress the violence of all implacable, warring, 
and tyrant nations; bring home unto thy fold all 
that are gone astray; call into the church all 
strangers; increase the number and holiness of 
thine own people; bring infants to ripeness of age 
and reason; confirm all baptized people with thy 
grace and with thy Spirit; instruct the novices and 
new christians: let a great grace and merciful pro- 
vidence bring youthful persons safely and holily 
through the indiscretions, and passions, and tempta- 
tions of their younger years; and to those whom 
thou hast or shall permit to live to the age of a man, 
give competent strength and wisdom; take from 
them covetousness and churlishness, pride and im- 
patience ; fill them full of devotion and charity, 
repentance and sobriety, holy thoughts and longing 
desires after heaven and heavenly things; give 
them a holy and a blessed death, and to us all a 
joyful resurrection through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Sect. X. 


Ad Sect. 10.] The Manner of using these Devotions 
by way of Preparation to the receiving the blessed 


Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


The just preparation to this holy feast consisting 
principally in a holy life, and consequently in the 
repetition of the acts of all virtues, and especially 
of faith, repentance, charity, and thanksgiving: to 
the exercise of these four graces, let the person 
that intends to communicate, in the times set apart 
for his preparation and devotion, for the exercise of 
his faith recite the prayer or litany of the passion ; 
for the exercise of repentanéé, the form of confession 
of sins with the prayer annexed; and for the graces 
of thanskeiving and charity, let him use the special 
forms of prayer. above described. Or if a less time 
can be allotted for preparatory devotion, the two first 
will be the more proper, as containing in them all 
the personal duty of the communicant. To which 
‘upon the morning of that holy solemnity, let him add 


A Prayer of Preparation or Address to the holy 


Sacrament. 
An Act of Love. 


O most gracious and eternal God, the helper of 
the helpless, the comforter of the comfortless, the 
hope of the afflicted, the bread of the hungry, the 
drink of the thirsty, and the Saviour of all them 
that wait upon thee; I bless and glorify thy name, 
and adore thy goodness, and delight in thy love, 
that: thou hast once more given me the opportunity 
of receiving the greatest favour which I can receive 
in this world, even the body and blood of my dearest 
Saviour. O take from me all affection to sin or 
vanity ; let not my affections dwell below, but soar 
upwards to the element of love, to the seat of God, 
to the regions of glory, and the inheritance of 
Jesus; that I may hunger and thirst for the bread 
of life, and the wine of elect souls, and may know 
no loves but the love of God, and the most merciful 
Jesus. Amen. 


An Act of Desire. 


O blessed Jesus, thou hast used many arts to save 
me, thou hast given thy life to redeem me, thy 
Holy Spirit to sanctify me, thyself for my example, 
thy word for my rule, thy grace for my guide, the 
fruit of thy body hanging on the tree of the cross 
for the sin of my soul; and, after all this, thou hast 
sent thy apostles and ministers of salvation to call 
me, to importune me, to coristrain me, to holiness, 
and peace, and felicity. O now come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly; my heart is desirous of thy presence, 
and thirsty of thy grace, and would fain entertain 
thee, not as a guest, but as an inhabitant, as the 
Lord of all my faculties. Enter in and take pos- 
session, and dwell with me for ever; that I also 
may dwell in the heart of my dearest Lord, which 
was opened for me with a spear and love. 


An Act of Contrition. 


Lord, thou shalt find my heart full of cares and 
worldly desires, cheated with love of riches and 
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neglect of holy things, proud and unmortified, false 
and crafty to deceive itself, intricated and entangled 
with difficult cases of conscience, with knots which 
my own wildness and inconsideration and impatience 
have tied and shuffled together. O my dearest 
Lord, if thou canst behold such an impure seat, be- 
hold the place, to which thou'art invited, is full of 
passion and prejudice, evil principles and evil habits, 
peevish and disobedient, lustful and intemperate, and 
full of sad remembrances, that I have often pro- 
voked to jealousy and to anger thee my God, my 
dearest Saviour, him that died for me, him that suf- 
fered torments for me, that is infinitely good to me, 
and infinitely good and perfect in himself. This, O 
dearest Saviour, is a sad truth, and I am heartily 
ashamed, and truly sorrowful for it, and do deeply 
hate all my sins, and am full of indignation against 
myself for so unworthy, so careless, so continued, so 
great a folly: and humbly beg of thee to increase 
my sorrow, and my care, and my hatred, against sin; 
and make my love to thee swell up to a great grace, 
and then to glory and immensity. 


An Act of Faith. 


This indeed is my condition: but I know, O 
blessed Jesus, that thou didst take upon thee my 
nature, that thou mightest suffer for my sins, and 
thou didst suffer to deliver me from them and from 
thy Father’s wrath: and I was delivered from this 
wrath, that 1 might serve thee in holiness and 
righteousness all my days. Lord, I am as sure thou 
didst the great work of redemption for me and all 
mankind, as that I am alive. This is my hope, the 
strength of my spirit, my joy and my confidence : 
and do thou never let the spirit of unbelief enter 
into me and take me from this rock. Here 1 will 
dwell, for I have a delight therein: here 1 will live, 
and here I desire to die. 


The Petition. 


Therefore, O blessed Jesu, who art my Saviour 
and my God, whose body is my food, and thy righte- 
ousness is my robe, thou art the priest and the sacri- 
fice, the master of the feast and the feast itself, the 
physician of my soul, the ight of my eyes, the 
purifier of my stains: enter into my heart, and cast 
out from thence all impurities, all the remains of the 
old man; and grant I may partake of this holy 
sacrament with much reverence, and holy relish, 
and great effect, receiving hence the communication 
of thy holy body and blood, for the establishment of 
an unreprovable faith, of an unfeigned love, for the 
fulness of wisdom, for the healing my soul, for the 
blessing and preservation of my body, for the taking 
out the sting of temporal death, and for the assurance 
of a holy resurrection, for the ejection of all evil from 
within me, and the fulfilling of thy righteous com- 
mandments, and to procure for me a mercy and a 
fair reception at the day of judgment, through thy 
mercies, O holy and ever-blessed Saviour Jesus. 

[Here also may be added the prayer after receiv- 
ing the cup. ] 
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Ejaculations to be said before, or at, the receiving the 
holy Sacrament. 


Like as the hart desireth the water-brooks ; so long- 
eth my soul after thee, Ὁ God. My soul is athirst 
for God, yea, even for the living God: when shall I 
come before the presence of God? Psal. xlii. 1, 2. 

O Lord my God, great are thy wondrous works 
which thou hast done; like as be also thy thoughts, 
which are to us-ward : and yet there is no man that 
ordereth them unto thee. Psal. xl. 6. 

O send out thy light and thy truth, that they may 
lead me, and bring me unto thy holy hill and to thy 
dwelling: and that I may go unto the altar of God, 
even unto the God of my joy and gladness: and 
with my heart will I give thanks to thee, O God my 
God. Psal. xhii. 3, 4. 

I will wash my hands in innocence, O Lord; and 
so will I go to thine altar: that I may show the 
voice of thanksgiving, and tell of all thy wondrous 
works. Psal. xxvi. 6, 7. 

Examine me, O Lord, and prove me, try thou my 
reins andmy heart. For thy loving-kindness is now 
and ever before my eyes: and I will walk in thy 
truth. Ver: 2, 3. 

Thou shalt prepare a table before me against 
them that trouble me: thou hast anointed my head 
with oil, and my cup shall be full. But thy loving- 
kindness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever. Psal. xxiii. 5, 6. 

This is the bread that cometh down from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof and not die. John vi. 50. 

Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me and 1 in him, and hath eternal life 
abiding in him, and I will raise him up at the last 
day. Ver. 54, 56. 

Lord, whither shall we go but to thee? thou hast 
the words of eternal life. John vi. 68. 

If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. John vii. 37. 

The bread which we break, is it not the commu- 
nication of the body of Christ? and the cup which 
we drink, is it not the communication of the blood 
of Christ?) 1° Cor.’x. 10. 

What are those wounds in thy hands ? They are 
those with which I was wounded in the house of 
my friends. Zech. xiii. 6. 


Immediately before the receiving, say, 


Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter 
under my roof. But do thou speak the word only, 
and thy servant shall be healed. Matt. viii. 8. 

Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall show 
thy praise. O God, make speed to save me: O 
Lord, make haste to help me. 

Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. 


After receiving the consecrated and blessed 
Bread, say, 

O taste and see how gracious the Lord is: blessed 
is the man that trusteth in him. The beasts do 
lack and suffer hunger; but they which seek the 
Lord shall want no manner of thing that is good. 
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Lord, what am I, that my Saviour should become 
my food; that the Son of God should be the meat 
of worms, of dust and ashes, of a sinner, of him that 
was his enemy? But this thou hast done to me, 
because thou art infinitely good and wonderfully gra- 
cious, and lovest to bless every one of us, in turning 
us from the evil of our ways. Enter into me, blessed 
Jesus: let no root of bitterness spring up in my 
heart; but be thou Lord of all my faculties. Ο let 
me feed on thee by faith, and grow up by the in- 
crease of God to a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 
Amen. Lord, I believe: help mine unbelief. 
Glory be to God the Father, Son, &c. 


After the receiving the Cup of Blessing. 


It is finished. Blessed be the mercies of God re- 
vealed to us in Jesus Christ. O blessed and eter- 
nal High Priest, let the sacrifice of the cross, which 
thou didst once offer for the sins of the whole world, 
and which thou dost now and always represent in 
heaven to thy Father by thy never-ceasing inter- 
cession, and which this day hath been exhibited on 
thy holy table sacramentally, obtain mercy and 
peace, faith and charity, safety and establishment, to 
thy holy church, which thou hast founded upon a 
rock, the rock of a holy faith; andlet not the gates 
of hell prevail against her, nor the enemy of man- 
kind take any soul out of thy hand, whom thou hast 
purchased with thy blood, and sanctified by thy 
spirit. Preserve all thy people from heresy and 
division of spirit, from scandal and the spirit of de- 
lusion, from sacrilege and hurtful persecutions. 
Thou, O blessed Jesus, didst die for us: keep me 
for ever in holy living, from sin and sinfulshame, in 
the communion of thy church, and thy church in 
safety and grace, in truth and peace, unto thy second 
coming. Amen. 

Dearest Jesu, since thou art pleased to enter into 
me, O be jealous of thy house, and the place where 
thine honour dwelleth: suffer no unclean spirit or 
unholy thought to come near thy dwelling, lest it 
defile the ground where thy holy feet have trod. 
O teach me so to walk, that I may never disrepute 
the honour of my religion, nor stain the holy robe, 
which thou hast now put upon my soul, nor break my 
holy vows which I have made, and thou hast sealed, 
nor lose my right of inheritance, my privilege of being 
co-heir with Jesus, intothe hope of which I have now 
further entered: but be thou pleased to love me 
with the love of a father, and of a brother, and a 
husband, and a lord; and make me to serve thee in 
the communion of saints, in receiving the sacra- 
ment, in the practice of all holy virtues, in the imi- 
tation of thy life, and conformity to thy sufferings; 
that I, having now put on the Lord Jesus, may 
marry his loves and his enmities, may desire his 
glory, and may obey his laws, and be united to his 
Spirit, and in the day of the Lord I may be found 
having on the wedding-garment, and bearing in my 
body and soul the marks of the Lord Jesus, that I 
may enter into the joy of my Lord, and partake of 
his glories for ever andever. Amen. 


Sect. X. 


Ejaculations to be used any Time that Day, after the 
Solemnity is ended. 


Lord, if I had lived innocently, I could not have 
deserved to receive the crumbs that fall from thy 
table. How great is thy mercy, who hast feasted 
me with the bread of virgins, with the wine of 
angels, with manna from heaven! 

O when I shall pass from this dark glass, from 
this veil of sacraments, to the vision of thy eternal 
clarity ; from eating thy body, to beholding thy face 
in thy eternal kingdom ? 

Let not my sins crucify the Lord of life again: 
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let it never be said concerning me, ‘“ The hand of 
him that betrayeth me is with me on the table.” 

O that I might love thee as well as ever any 
creature loved thee! Let me think nothing but thee, 
desire nothing but thee, enjoy nothing but thee. 

O Jesus, be a Jesus unto me. Thou art all 
things unto me. Let nothing ever please me, but 
what savours of thee and thy miraculous sweetness. 

Blessed be the mercies of our Lord, who of God 
is made unto me wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption. 

“ He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” 
Amen. 


THE 
RULE AND EXERCISES 


OF 


HOLY... DY ti 


IN WHICH ARE DESCRIBED 


THE MEANS AND INSTRUMENTS OF PREPARING OURSELVES AND OTHERS RESPECTIVELY FOR A BLESSED DEATH 
AND THE 
REMEDIES AGAINST THE EVILS AND TEMPTATIONS PROPER TO THE STATE OF SICKNESS: 


TOGETHER WITH 


PRAYERS AND ACTS OF VIRTUE, 
TO BE USED BY SICK AND DYING PERSONS, OR BY OTHERS STANDING IN THEIR ATTENDANCE 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 
RULES FOR THE VISITATION OF THE SICK, 


AND OFFICES PROPER FOR THAT MINISTRY. 


Τὸ μὲν τελευτῆσαι πάνπων ἡ πεπρωμένη KATEKPWE 
To δὲ καλῶς ἀποθανεῖν, ἴδιον τοῖς σπουδαίοις ἡ Φύσις ἀπένειμε. 


Isoc. ad Demonic. p. 13. ed Lange. 


TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE AND NOBLEST LORD, 


RICHARD, EARL OF CARBERY, &c. &c. 


My Lorp, 


[ am treating your Lordship, as a Roman gentleman did St. Augustine and his mother; I shall enter- 
tain you in a charnel-house, and carry your meditations awhile into the chambers of death, where you 
shall find the rooms dressed up with melancholic arts, and fit to converse with your most retired thoughts, 
which begin with a sigh, and proceed in deep consideration, and end in a holy resolution. The sight 
that St. Augustine most noted in that house of sorrow, was the body of Cesar, clothed with all the dis- 
honours of corruption, that you can suppose in a six months’ burial. But I know, that, without point- 
ing, your first thoughts will remember the change of a greater beauty, which is now dressing for the 
brightest immortality, and from her bed of darkness calls to you to dress your soul for that change, 
which shall mingle your bones with that beloved dust, and carry your soul to the same quire, where you 
may both sit and sing for ever. My Lord, it is your dear Lady’s anniversary, and she deserved the 
biggest honour, and the longest memory, and the fairest monument, and the most solemn mourning : and 
in order to it, give me leave, my Lord, to cover her hearse with these following sheets. This book was 
intended first to minister to her piety; and she desired‘all good people should partake of the advantages 
which are here recorded: she knew how to live rarely well, and she desired to know how to die; and 
God taught her by anexperiment. But since her work is done, and God supplied her with provisions of 
his own, before I could minister to her, and perfect what she desired, it is necessary to present to your 
Lordship those bundles of cypress, which were intended to dress her closet, but come now to dress her 
hearse. My Lord, both your Lordship and myself have lately seen and felt such sorrows of death, and 
such sad departure of dearest friends, that it is more than high time we should think ourselves nearly 
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concerned in the accidents. Death had come so near to you, as to fetch a portion from your very heart ; 
and now you cannot choose but dig your own grave, and place your coffin in your eye, when the angel 
hath dressed your scene of sorrow and meditation with so particular and so near an object: and there- 
fore, as it is my duty, Iam come to minister to your pious thoughts, and to direct your sorrows, that they 
may turn into virtues and advantages. 

And since I know your Lordship to be so constant and regular in your devotions, and so tender in the 
matter of justice, so ready in the expressions of charity, and so apprehensive of religion; and that you 
are a person, whose work of grace is apt, and must every day grow towards those degrees, where, when 
you arrive, you shall triumph over imperfection, and choose nothing but what may please God; I could 
not by any compendium conduct and assist your pious purposes so well, as by that, which is the great argu- 
ment and the great instrument of Holy Living, the consideration and exercises of death. 

My Lord, it is a great art to die well, and to be learnt by men in health, by them that can discourse 
and consider, by those whose understanding and acts of reason are not abated with fear or pains; and as 
the greatest part of death is past by the preceding years of our life, so also in those years are the great- 
est preparations to it; and he that prepares not for death before his last sickness, is like him, that begins 
to study philosophy when he is going to dispute publicly in the faculty. All that a sick and dying man 
can do, is but to exercise those virtues which he before acquired, and to perfect that repentance which 
was begun more early. And of this, my Lord, my book, I think, is a good testimony; not only because 
it represents the vanity of a late and sick-bed repentance, but because it contains in it so many precepts 
and meditations, so many propositions and various duties, such forms of exercise, and the degrees and dif- 
ficulties of so many graces, which are necessary preparatives to a holy death, that the very learning the 
duties requires study and skill, time and understanding, in the ways of godliness; and it were very vain to say 
so much is necessary, and not to suppose more time to learn them, more skill to practise them, more 
opportunities to desire them, more abilities both of body and mind, than can be supposed in a sick, amazed, 
timorous, and weak person; whose natural acts are disabled, whose senses are weak, whose discerning 
faculties are lessened, whose principles are made intricate and entangled, upon whose eye sits a cloud, and 
the heart is broken with sickness, and the liver pierced through with sorrows, and the strokes of death. 
And therefore, my Lord, it is intended by the necessity of affairs, that the precepts of dying well be part 
of the studies of them that live in health, and the days of discourse and understanding, which, in this 
case, hath another degree of necessity superadded; because, in other notices, an imperfect study may be 
supplied by a frequent exercise and renewed experience; here, if we practise imperfectly once, we shall 
never recover the error, for we die but once; and therefore it will be necessary, that our skill be more 
exact, since it is not to be mended by trial, but the actions must be for ever left imperfect, unless the habit 
be contracted with study and contemplation beforehand. 

And indeed I were vain, if I should intend this book to be read and studied by dying persons; and 
they were vainer, that should need to be instructed in those graces, which they are then to exercise and 
to finish. For a sick bed is only a school of severe exercise, in which the spirit of a man is tried, and 
his graces are rehearsed: and the assistances which I have, in the following pages, given to those vir- 
tues, which are proper to the state of sickness, are such, as suppose a man in the state of grace; or they 
confirm a good man, or they support the weak, or add degrees, or minister comfort, or prevent an evil, or 
cure the little mischiefs which are incident to tempted persons in their weakness. That is the sum of 
the present design, as it relates to dying persons. And therefore I have not inserted any advices proper 
to old age, but such as are common to it and the state of sickness: for I suppose very old age to be a 
longer sickness; it is labour and sorrow, when it goes beyond the common period of nature: but if it be 
on this side that period, and be healthful, in the same degree it is so, I reckon it in the accounts of life ; 
and therefore it can have no distinct consideration. But I do not think it is a station of advantage to be- 
gin the change of an evil life in: it is a middle state between life and death-bed; and therefore, although 
it hath more of hopes than this, and less than that; yet as it partakes of either state, so it is to be regu- 
lated by the advices of that state, and judged by its sentences. 

Only this: I desire, that all old persons would sadly consider, that their advantages in that state are 
very few, but their inconveniences are not few; their bodies are without strength, their prejudices long and 
mighty, their vices (if they have lived wicked) are habitual, the occasions of the virtues not many, the 
possibilities of some (in the matter of which they stand very guilty) are past, and shall never return 
again; (such are, chastity, and many parts of self-denial;) that they have some temptations proper to.their 
age, as peevishness and pride, covetousness and talking, wilfulness and unwillingness to learn;* and they 
think they are protected by age from learning a new, or repenting the old; and do not leave, but 
change their vices: and after all this, either the day of their repentance is past, as we see it true in very 
many; or it is expiring and towards the sunset, as it is in all: and therefore although in these to recover 
1s very possible, yet we may also remember, that, in the matter of virtue and repentance, possibility is a 
great way off from performance; and how few do repent, of whom it is only possible, that they may.! 


4 Vel quia nil rectum, nisi quod placuit sibi, ducunt; 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et, que 
Imberbes didicere, senes perdenda fateri—Honr. Ep. ii. 84. 
» Tenellis adhuc infantize suz persuasionibus in senectute puerascunt.—M aMERTUS. 
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and that many things more are required to reduce their possibility to act; a great grace, an assiduous 
ministry, an effective calling, mighty assistances, excellent counsel, great industry, a watchful diligence, 
a well-disposed mind, passionate desires, deep apprehensions of danger, quick perceptions of duty, and 
time, and God’s good blessing, and effectual impression, and seconding all this, that to will and to do, may, 
by him, be wrought to great purposes, and with great speed. 

And therefore, it will not be amiss, but it is hugely necessary, that these persons, who have lost their 
time and their blessed opportunities, should have the diligence of youth, and the zeal of new converts, and 
take account of every hour that is left them, and pray perpetually, and be advised prudently, and study 
the interest of their souls carefully, with diligence and with fear; and their old age, which, in effect, is 
nothing but a continual death-bed, dressed with some more order and advantages, may be a state of hope, 
and labour, and acceptance; through the infinite mercies of God, in Jesus Christ. 

But concerning sinners really under the arrest of death, God hath made no death-bed covenant, the 
Scripture hath recorded no promises, given no instructions; and therefore I had none to give, but only the 
same which are to be given to all men that are alive, because they are so, and because it is uncertain 
when they shall be otherwise. But then this advice I also am to insert, that they are the smallest num- 
ber of christian men, who can be divided by the characters of a certain holiness, or an open villany : and 
between these there are many degrees of latitude, and most are of a middle sort, concerning which we are 
tied to make the judgments of charity, and possibly God may do too. But, however, all they are such, 
to whom the Rules of Holy Dying are useful and applicable, and therefore no separation is to be made 
in this world. But where the case is not evident, men are to be permitted to the unerring judgment of 
God; where it is evident, we can rejoice or mourn for them that die. 

In the church of Rome, they reckon otherwise concerning sick and dying christians, than I have done. 
For they make profession, that from death to life, from sin to grace, a man may very certainly be changed, 
though the operation begin not before his last hour; and half this they do upon his death-bed, and 
the other half when he is in his grave: and they take away the eternal punishment in an instant, by a 
school-distinction, or the hand of the priest; and the temporal punishment shall stick longer, even then, 
when the man is no more measured with time, having nothing to do with any thing of, or under the sun ; 
but that they pretend to take away too, when the man is dead; and, God knows, the poor man, for all 
this, pays them both in hell. The distinction of temporal and eternal is a just measure of pain, when it 
refers to this life and another; but to dream of a punishment temporal when all his time is done, and to 
think of repentance when the time of grace is past, are great errors, the one in philosophy, and both in 
divinity, and are a huge folly in their pretence, and infinite danger if they are believed; being a certain 
destruction of the necessity of holy living, when men dare trust them, and live at the rate of such doc- 
tres. The secret of these is soon discovered; for by such means, though a holy life be not necessary, 
yet a priest is; as if God did not appoint the priest to minister to holy living, but to excuse it; so mak- 
ing the holy calling not only to live upon the sins of the people, but upon the ruin, and the advantages 
of their function to spring from their eternal dangers. It is an evil craft to serve a temporal end upon 
the death of souls; that is an interest not to be handled but with nobleness and ingenuity, fear and caution, 
diligence and prudence, with great skill and great honesty, with reverence, and trembling, and severity ; 
a soul is worth all that, and the need we have, requires all that: and therefore those doctrines, that go 
less than all this, are not friendly, because they are not safe. 

I know no other difference in the visitation and treating of sick persons, than what depends upon the 
article of late repentance; for all churches agree in the same essential propositions, and assist the sick 
by the same internal ministries. As for external, I mean unction, used in the church of Rome, since it 
is used when the man is above half dead, when he can exercise no act of understanding, it must needs be 
nothing ; for no rational man can think, that any ceremony can make a spiritual change without a 
spiritual act of him that is to be changed; nor work by way of nature, or by charm, but morally, and 
after the manner of reasonable creatures; and therefore I do not think that ministry at all fit to be 
reckoned among the advantages of sick persons. The fathers ofthe council of Trent first disputed, and 
after their manner at last agreed, that extreme unction was instituted by Christ. But afterwards, being 
admonished by one of their theologues, that the apostles ministered unction to infirm people before they 
were priests, (the priestly order, according to their doctrine, being collated in the institution of the last 
supper,) for fear that it should be thought, that this unction might be administered by him that was no 
priest, they blotted out the word instituted, and put in its stead insinuated, this sacrament, and that it was 
published by St. James. So it is in their doctrine ; and yet, in their anathematisms, they curse all them 
that shall deny it to have been instituted by Christ. I shall lay no more prejudice against it, or the 
weak arts of them that maintain it, but add this only, that there being but two places of Scripture pre- 
tended for this ceremony, some chief men of their own side have proclaimed those two invalid as ta the 
institution of it: for Saurez says, that the unction, used by the apostles in St. Mark vi. 13. is not the 
same with what is used in the church of Rome; and that it cannot be plainly gathered from the 
Epistle of St. James, Cajetan affirms, and that it did belong to the miraculous gift of healing, not to a 
sacrament. The sick man’s exercise of grace formerly acquired, his perfecting repentance begun in the 
days of health, the prayers and counsels of the holy man that ministers, the giving the holy sacrament, 
the ministry and assistance of angels, and the mercies of God, the peace of conscience, and the peace of 
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the church, are all the assistances and preparatives that can help to dress his lamp. But if a man shall 
go to buy oil when the bridegroom. comes, if his lamp be not first furnished and then trimmed, that in 
this life, this upon his death-bed, his station shall be without doors, his portion with unbelievers, and the 
unction of the dying man shall no more strengthen his soul than it cures his body; and the prayers for 
him after his death shall be of the same force, as if they should pray, that he should return to life again 
the next day, and live as long as Lazarus in his return. But I consider, that it is not well that men 
should pretend any thing will do a man good when he dies; and yet the same ministries and ten times 
more assistances are found for forty or fifty years together to be ineffectual. Can extreme unction at last 
cure, what the holy sacrament of the eucharist, all his life-time, could not do? Can prayers for a dead 
man do him more good, than when he was alive ? If all his days the man belonged to death and the 
dominion of sin, and from thence could not be recovered by sermons, and counsels, and perpetual precepts, 
and frequent sacraments, by confessions and absolutions, by prayers and advocations, by external minis- 
tries and internal acts, it is but too certain, that his lamp cannot then be furnished: his extreme unction 
is only then of use, when it is made by the oil that burned in his lamp, in all the days of his expectation 
and waiting for the coming of the bridegroom. 

Neither can any supply be made in this case by their practice of praying for the dead; though they 
pretend for this the fairest precedents of the church and of the whole world.© The heathens, they say, 
did it, and the Jews did it, and the christians did it: some were baptized for the dead in the days of the 
apostles, and very many were communicated for the dead for so many ages after. It is true, they were 
so, and did so: the heathens prayed for an easy grave,‘ and a perpetual spring, that saffron would rise 
from their beds of grass. The Jews prayed, that the souls of their dead might be in the garden of Eden, 
that they might have their part in paradise, and in the world to come; and that they might hear the 
peace of the fathers of their generation, sleeping in Hebron. And the christians prayed for a joyful 
resurrection, for mercy at the day of judgment, for hastening of the coming of Christ, and the kingdom 
of God; and they named all sorts of persons in their prayers, all, I mean, but wicked persons, all but 
them that lived evil lives: they named apostles, saints, and martyrs. And all this is so nothing to their 
purpose, or so much against it, that the prayers for the dead, used in the church of Rome, are most 
plainly condemned, because they are against the doctrine and practices of all the world, in other forms, 
to other purposes, relying upon distinct doctrines, until new opinions began to arise about St. Augustine’s 
time, and changed the face of the proposition. Concerning prayers for the dead, the church hath re- 
ceived no commandment from the Lord; and therefore concerning it we can have no rules nor proportions, 
but from those imperfect revelations of the state of departed souls, and the measures of charity, which 
can relate only to the imperfection of their present condition, and the terrors of the day of judgment: 
but to think that any snppletory to an evil life can be taken from such devotions, after the sinners are 
dead, may encourage a bad man to sin, but cannot relieve him when he hath. 

But, of all things in the world, methinks, men should be most careful not to abuse dying people; not 
only because their condition 1€ pitiable, but because they shall soon be discovered, and in the secret 
regions of souls there shall be an evil report concerning those men who have deceived them; and if we 
believe we shall go to that place, where such reports are made, we may fear the shame and the amaze- 
ment of being accounted impostors in the presence of angels, and all the wise holy men of the world. 
To be erring and innocent, is hugely pitiable, and incident to mortality; that we cannot help: but to 
deceive or to destroy so great an interest as is that of a soul, or to lessen its advantages by giving it 
trifling and false confidences, is injurious and intolerable. And therefore it were very well, if all the 
churches of the world would be extremely curious concerning their offices and ministries of the visitation 
of the sick: that their ministers they send be holy and prudent; that their instructions be severe and 
safe; that their sentences be merciful and reasonable; that their offices be sufficient and devout; that 
their attendances be frequent and long; that their deputations be special and peculiar ; that the doctrines, 
upon which they ground their offices, be true, material, and holy ; that their ceremonies be few, and their 
advices wary; that their separation be full of caution, their judgments not remiss, their remissions not 
loose and dissolute; and that all the whole ministration be made by persons of experience and charity. 
For it is a sad thing to see our dead go out of our hands: they live incuriously, and die without regard ; 
and the last scene of their life, which should be dressed with all spiritual advantages, is abused by flattery 
and easy propositions, and let go with carelessness and folly. 

My Lord,-I have endeavoured to cure some part of the evil as well as I could, being willing to relieve 
the needs of indigent people in such ways as I can; and therefore have described the duties which every 
sick man may do alone, and such in which he can be assisted by the minister; and am the more confi- 
dent, that these my endeavours will be the better entertained, because they are the first entire body of 
directions for sick and dying people that I remember to have been published in the church of England. 
In the church of Rome, there have been many; but they are dressed with such doctrines, which ‘are 
sometimes useless, sometimes hurtful, and their whole design of assistance, which they commonly yield, 
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is at the best imperfect, and the representment is too careless and loose for so severe an employment. So 
that, in this affair, I was almost forced to walk alone; only that I drew the rules and advices from the 
fountains of Scripture, and the purest channels of the primitive church, and was helped by some expe- 
rience in the cure of souls. I shall measure the success of my labours, not by popular noises, or the sen- 
tences of curious persons, but by the advantage which good people may receive. My work here is not to 
please the speculative part of men, but to minister to practice, to preach to the weary, to comfort the sick, 
to assist the penitent, to reprove the confident, to strengthen weak hands and feeble knees, having scarce 
any other possibilities left me of doing alms, or exercising that charity, by which we shall be judged at 
doomsday. It is enough for me to be an under-builder in the house of God, and I glory in the-employment ; 
I labour in the foundations; and therefore the work need no apology for being plain, so it be strong and 
well laid. But, my Lord, as mean as it is, 1 must give God thanks for the desires and the strength; and, 
next to him, to you, for that opportunity and little portion of leisure which I had to do it in: for I must 
acknowledge it publicly, (and, besides my prayers, it is all the recompence I can make you,) my being 
quiet I owe to your interest, much of my support to your bounty, and many other collateral comforts I 
derive from your favour and nobleness. My Lord, because I much honour you, and because I would do 
honour to myself, I have written your name in the entrance of my book: I am sure you will entertain it, 
because the design related to your dear lady, and because it may minister to your spirit in the day of 
visitation, when God shall call for you to receive your reward for your charity and your noble piety, by which 


you have not only endeared very many persons, but in great degrees have obliged me to be, 


My noblest Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most thankful 


and most humble Servant, 


JER. TAYLOR. 


CHAPTER 1. 


A GENERAL PREPARATION TOWARDS A HOLY AND BLESSED DEATH, 
BY WAY OF CONSIDERATION. 


SECTION I. 


Consideration of the Vanity and Shoriness of Man’s 
Life. 


A MAN is a bubble, (said the Greek proverb),° 
which Lucian represents with advantages and its 
proper circumstances, to this purpose ; saying, that 
all the world is a storm, and men rise up in their 
several generations, like bubbles descending ἃ /ove 
pluvio, from God and the dew of heaven, from a 
tear and drop of rain, from nature and Providence : 
and some of these instantly sink into the deluge of 
their first parent, and are hidden in a sheet of water, 
having had no other business in the world, but to 
be born, that they might be able to die: others 
float up and down two or three turns, and suddenly 
disappear, and give their place to others: and they 
that live longest upon the face of the waters, are in 
perpetual motion, restless and uneasy; and, being 
crushed with the great drop of a cloud, sink into 
flatness and a froth; the change not being great, it 
being hardly possible it should be more a nothing 
than it was before. So is every man: he is born 
in vanity and sin; he comes into the world like 
morning mushrooms, soon thrusting up their heads 
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into the air, and conversing with their kindred of 
the same production, and as soon they turn into 
dust and forgetfulness: some of them without any 
other interest in the affairs of the world, but that 
they made their parents a little glad, and very sor- 
rowful: others ride longer in the storm; it may be 
until seven years of vanity be expired, and then 
peradventure the sun shines hot upon their heads, 
and they fall into the shades below, into the cover 
of death and darkness of the grave to hide them. 
But if the bubble stands the shock of a bigger drop, 
and outlives the chances of a child, of a careless 
nurse, of drowning in a pail of water, of being over- 
laid by a sleepy servant, or such little accidents, 
then the young man dances like a bubble, empty 
and gay, and shines like a dove’s neck, or the image 
of a rainbow, which hath no substance, and whose 
very imagery and colours are fantastical; and so he 
dances out the gaiety of his youth, and is all the 
while in a storm, and endures only because he is 
not knocked on the head by a drop of bigger rain, 
or crushed by the pressure of a load of indigested 
meat, or quenched by the disorder of an ill-placed 
humour: and to preserve a man alive in the midst 
of so many chances and hostilities, is as great a 
miracle as to create him; to preserve him from 
rushing into nothing, and at first to draw him up 
from nothing, were equally the issues of an almighty 
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power. And therefore the wise men of the world 
have contended, who shall best fit man’s condition 
with words signifying his vanity and short abode. 
Homer calls a man “a leaf,” the smailest, the 
weakest piece of a short-lived, unsteady plant. Pin- 
dar calls him “the dream of the shadow :” another, 
“the dream of the shadow of smoke.” But St. 
James spake by a more excellent Spirit, saying, 
“ Our life is but a vapour,”’! viz. drawn from the 
earth by a celestial influence; made of smoke, or 
the lighter parts of water, tossed with every wind, 
moved by the motion of a superior body, without 
virtue in itself, lifted up on high, or left below, ac- 
cording as it pleases the sun its foster-father. But 
it is lighter yet. It is but appearing; % a fantastic 
vapour, an apparition, nothing real: it is not so 
much as a mist, not the matter of a shower, nor 
substantial enough to make a cloud; but it is like 
Cassiopeia’s chair, or Pelops’ shoulder, or the cir- 
cles of heaven, φαινόμενα, for which you cannot have 
a word that can signify a verier nothing. And yet 
the expression is one degree more made diminutive : 
a vapour, and fantastical, or a mere appearance, and 
this but for a little while neither ;* the very dream, 
the phantasm disappears in a small time, “ like the 
shadow that departeth; or like a tale that is told; 
or as ἃ dream when one awaketh.” A man is so 
vain, so unfixed, so perishing a creature, that he 
cannot long last in the scene of fancy : a man goes 
off, and is forgotten, like the dream of a distracted 
person. The sum of all is this: that thou art a 
man, than whom there is not in the world any 
greater instance of heights and declensions, of lights 
and shadows, of misery and folly, of laughter and 
tears, of groans and death.' 

And because this consideration is of great use- 
fulness and great necessity to many purposes of wis- 
dom and the spirit; all the succession of time, all 
the changes in nature, all the varieties of light and 
darkness, the thousand thousands of accidents in the 
world, and every contingency to every man, and to 
every creature, doth preach our funeral sermon, and 
calls us to look and see, how the old sexton Time 
throws up the earth, and digs a grave, where we 
must lay our sins or our sorrows, and sow our bodies, 
till they rise again in a fair or an intolerable eter- 
nity. Kvery revolution which the sun makes about 
the world, divides between life and death; and 
death possesses both those portions by the next 
morrow; and we are dead to all those months 
which we have already lived, and we shall never 
live them over again: and still God makes little 
periods of our age.* First we change our world, 
when we come from the womb to feel the warmth 
of the sun. Then we sleep and enter into the 
image of death, in which state we are unconcerned 
in all the changes of the world: and if our mothers 
or our nurses die, or a wild boar destroy our vine- 
yards, or our king be sick, we regard it not, but 
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during that state are as disinterested, as if our eyes 
were closed with the clay that weeps in the bowels 
of the earth. At the end of seven years, our teeth 
fall and die before us, representing a formal prologue 
to the tragedy; and still, every seven years, it is 
odds, but we shall finish the last scene: and when 
nature, or chance, or vice, takes our body in pieces, 
weakening some parts and loosing others, we taste 
the grave and the solemnities of our own funerals, 
first, in those parts that ministered to vice; and 
next, in them that served for ornament; and ina 
short time, even they that served for necessity, be- 
come useless, and entangled like the wheels of a 
broken clock. Baldness is but a dressing to our 
funerals,! the proper ornament of mourning, and of 
a person entered very far into the regions and pos- 
session of death: and we have many more of the 
same signification; gray hairs, rotten teeth, dim 
eyes, trembling joints, short breath, stiff limbs, 
wrinkled skin, short memory, decayed appetite. 
Every day’s necessity calls for a reparation of that 
portion which death fed on all night, when we lay 
in his lap and slept in his outer chambers. The 
very spirits of a man prey upon the daily portion of 
bread and flesh, and every meal is a rescue from one 


death, and lays up for another; and while we think 


a thought, we die; and the clock strikes, and reckons 
on our portion of eternity : we form our words with 
the breath of our nostrils, we have the less to live 
upon for every word we speak. 

Thus nature calls us to meditate of death by those 
things which are the instruments of acting it: and 
God, by all the variety of his providence, makes us 
see death every where, in all variety of circum- 
stances, and dressed up for all the fancies, and the 
expectation of every single person. Nature hath 
given us one harvest every year, but death hath 
two: and the spring and the autumn send throngs 
of men and women to charnel-houses; and all the 
summer long, men are recovering from their evils of 
the spring, till the dog-days come, and then the 
Sirian star makes the summer deadly ; and the fruits 
of autumn are laid up for all the year’s provision, 
and the man that gathers them, eats and surfeits, 
and dies and needs them not, and himself is laid up 
for eternity; and he that escapes till winter, only 
stays for another opportunity, which the distempers 
of that quarter minister to him with great variety. 
Thus death reigns in all the portions of our time. 
The autumn with its fruits provides disorders for us, 
and the winter’s cold turns them into sharp diseases, 
and the spring brings flowers to strew our hearse, 
and the summer gives green turf and brambles to 
bind upon our graves. Calentures and surfeit, cold 
and agues, are the four quarters of the year, and all 
minister to death; and you can go no whither, but 
you tread upon a dead man’s bones. 

The wild fellow in Petronius, that escaped upona 
broken table from the furies of a shipwreck, as he 
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was sunning himself upon the rocky shore, espied a 
man, rolled upon his floating bed of waves, ballasted 
with sand in the folds of his garment, and carried 
by his civil enemy, the sea, towards the shore to 
find a grave: and it cast him into some sad 
thoughts:™ that peradventure this man’s wife in 
some part of the continent, safe and warm, looks 
next month for the good man’s return; or, it may 
be, his son knows nothing of the tempest; or his 
father thinks of that affectionate kiss, which still is 
warm upon the good old man’s cheek, ever since he 
took a kind farewell; and he weeps with joy to 
think, how blessed he shall be, when his beloved 
boy returns into the circle of his father’s arms. 
These are the thoughts of mortals, this is the end 
and sum of all their designs; a dark night and an 
ill guide, a boisterous sea and a broken cable, a hard 
rock and a rough wind, dashed in pieces the for- 
tune of a whole family, and they that shall weep 
loudest for the accident, are not yet entered into 
the storm, and yet have suffered shipwreck. Then 
looking upon the carcass, he knew it, and found it 
to be the master of the ship, who the day before 
cast up the accounts of his patrimony and his trade, 
and named the day when he thought to be at home; 
see how the man swims, who was so angry two 
days since; his passions are becalmed with the 
storm, his accounts cast up, his cares at an end, his 
voyage done, and his gains are the strange events 
of death, which whether they be good or evil, the 
men that are alive seldom trouble themselves con- 
cerning the interest of the dead. 

But seas alone do not break our vessel in pieces: 
every where we may be shipwrecked. A valiant 
general, when he is to reap the harvest of his 
crowns and triumphs, fights unprosperously, or falls 
into a fever with joy and wine, and changes his 
laurel into cypress, his triumphal chariot to a hearse ; 
dying the night before he was appointed to perish, 
in the drunkenness of his festival joys. It was a 
sad arrest of the loosenesses and wilder feasts of 
the French court, when their king (Henry II.) was 
killed really by the sportive image of afight. And 
many brides have died under the hands of para- 
nymphs and maidens, dressing them for uneasy joy, 
the new and undiscerned chains of marriage, ac- 
cording to the saying of Bensirah, the wise Jew, 
“The bride went into her chamber, and knew not 
what should befall her there.” Some have been 
paying their vows, and giving thanks for a prosper- 
ous return to their own house, and the roof hath 
descended upon their heads, and turned their loud 
religion into the deeper silence of a grave. And 
how many teeming mothers have rejoiced over their 
swelling wombs, and pleased themselves in becom- 
ing the channels of blessing to a family; and the 
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midwife hath quickly bound their heads and feet, 
and carried them forth to burial! Or else the birth- 
day of an heir hath seen the coffin of the father 
brought into the house, and the divided mother hath 
been forced to travail twice, with a painful birth, 
and a sadder death.” 

There is no state, no accident, no circumstance of 
our life, but it hath been soured by some sad in- 
stance of a dying friend; a friendly meeting often 
ends in some sad mischance, and makes an eternal 
parting; and when the poet A‘schylus was sitting 
under the walls of his house, an eagle hovering over 
his bald head, mistook it for a stone, and let fall his 
oyster, hoping there to break the shell, but pierced 
the poor man’s skull. 

Death meets us every where, and is procured by 
every instrument, and in all chances, and enters in 
at many doors; by violence and secret influence; by 
the aspect of a star and the stink of a mist ; by the 
emissions of a cloud and the meeting of a vapour; 
by the fall of a chariot and the stumbling at a 
stone; by a full meal or an empty stomach; by 
watching at the wine or by watching at prayers; 
by the sun or the moon; by a heat or a cold; by 
sleepless nights or sleeping days; by water frozen 
into the hardness and sharpness of a dagger,°® or 
water thawed into the floods of a river; by a hair 
or a raisin; by violent motion or sitting still; by 
severity or dissolution; by God’s mercy or God’s 
anger; by every thing in providence and every 
thing in manners; by every thing in nature and 
every thing in chance? Hripitur persona, manet 
res ; we take pains to heap up things useful to our 
life, and get our death in the purchase; and the 
person is snatched away, and the goods remain. 
And all this is the law and constitution of nature; 
it is a punishment to our sins, the unalterable event 
of Providence, and the decree of Heaven. The 
chains, that confine us to this condition, are strong 
as destiny, and immutable as the eternal laws of 
God. 

I have conversed with some men, who rejoiced 
in the death or calamity of others, and accounted it 
as a judgment upon them for being on the other 
side, and against them in the contention; but within 
the revolution of a few months, the same man met 
with a more uneasy and unhandsome death: which 
when I saw, I wept, and was afraid; for I knew 
that it must be so with all men; for we also shall 
die ; 4 and end our quarrels and contentions by pass- 
ing to a final sentence. 
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SECTION II. 
The Consideration reduced to Practice. 


Ir will be very material to our best and noblest 
purposes, if we represent this scene of change and 
sorrow a little more dressed up incircumstances; for 
so we shall be more apt to practise those rules the 
doctrine of which is consequent to this consideration. 
It is a mighty change that is made by the death of 
every person, and it is visible to us who are alive. 
Reckon but from the sprightfulness of youth, and 
the fair cheeks and full eyes of childhood, from the 
vigorousness and strong flexure of the joints of 
five-and-twenty, to the hollowness and dead paleness, 
to the loathsomeness and horror, of a three days’ 
burial, and we shall perceive the distance to be very 
great and very strange. But so have I seen a rose 
newly springing from the clefts of its hood, and, at 
first, it was fair as the morning, and full with the 
dew of heaven,as a lamb’s fleece; but when a ruder 
breath had forced open its virgin modesty, and dis- 
mantled its too youthful and unripe retirements, it 
began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness 
and the symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed the 
head, and broke its stalk, and at night, having lost 
some of its leaves and all its beauty, it fell into the 
portion of weeds and outworn faces. The same is 
the portion of every man and every woman; the 
heritage of worms and serpents, rottenness and 
cold dishonour, and our beauty so changed, that 
our acquaintance quickly know us not; and that 
change mingled with so much horror, or else meets 
so with our fears and weak discoursings, that they, 
who six hours ago tended upon us, either with 
charitable or ambitious services, cannot without 
some regret stay in the room alone, where the body 
lies stripped of its life and honour. I have read of 
a fair young German gentleman, who, living, often 
refused to be pictured, but put off the importunity 
of his friends’ desire, by giving way, that, after a 
few days’ burial, they might send a painter to his 
vault, and, if they saw cause for it, draw the image 
of his death unto the life. They did so, and found 
his face half eaten, and his midriff and backbone 
full of serpents; and so he stands pictured among 
his armed ancestors. So does the fairest beauty 
change,’ and it will be as bad with you and me; 
and then, what servants shall we have to wait upon 
us in the grave? what friends to visit us? what 
officious people to cleanse away the moist and un- 
wholesome cloud reflected upon our faces from the 
sides of the weeping vaults, which are the longest 
weepers for our funeral ? 

This discourse will be useful, if we consider and 
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practise by the following rules and considerations 
respectively. 

1. All the rich and all the covetous men in the 
world will perceive, and all the world will perceive 
for them, that it is but an ill recompence for all 
their cares, that, by this time, all that shall be left 
will be this,‘ that the neighbours shall say, “ He 
died a rich man;” and yet his wealth will not 
profit him in the grave, but hugely swell the sad 
accounts of doomsday. And he that kills the Lord’s 
people with unjust or ambitious wars for an unre- 
warding interest, shall have this character,‘ that he 
threw away all the days of his life, that one year 
might be reckoned with his name, and computed 
by his reign or consulship; and many men, by 
great labours and affronts, many indignities and 
crimes, labour only for a pompous epitaph, and a 
loud title upon their marble; whilst those, into 
whose possessions their heirs or kindred are entered, 
are forgotten, and lie unregarded as their ashes, 
and without concernment or relation, as the turf 
upon the face of their grave." A man may read a 
sermon, the best and most passionate that ever man 
preached, if he shall but enter into the sepulchres 
of kings. In the same Escurial, where the Spanish 
princes live in greatness and power, and decree 
war or peace, they have wisely placed a cemetery, 
where their ashes and their glory shall sleep till 
time shall be no more; and where our kings have 
been crowned, their ancestors lie interred, and they 
must walk over their grandsire’s head to take his 
crown. There is an acre sown with royal seed, the 
copy of the greatest change, from rich to naked, 
from ceiled roofs to arched coffins, from living like 
gods to die like men. ‘There is enough to cool the 
flames of lust, to abate the heights of pride, to ap- 
pease the itch of covetous desires, to sully and dash 
out the dissembling colours of a lustful, artificial, 
and imaginary beauty. There the warlike and the 
peaceful, the fortunate and the miserable, the beloved 
and the despised princes mingle their dust, and pay 
down their symbol of mortality, and tell all the world, 
that, when we die, our ashes shall be equal to kings, 
and our accounts easier, and our pains or our crowns 
shall be less. To my apprehension it is a sad re- 
cord, which is left by Athenzeus concerning Ninus, 
the great Assyrian monarch, whose life and death 
are summed up in these words: “ Ninus, the As- 
syrian, had an ocean of gold, and other riches more 
than the sand in the Caspian sea; he never saw 
the stars, and perhaps he never desired it; he never 
stirred up the holy fire among the Magi, nor touched 
his god with the sacred rod according to the laws ; 
he never offered sacrifice, nor worshipped the deity, 
nor administered justice, nor spake to his people, 
nor numbered them; but he was most valiant to eat 
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and drink, and, having mingled his wines, he threw 
the rest upon the stones. This man is dead: behold 
his sepulchre; and now hear where Ninusis. Some- 
times | was Ninus, and drew the breath of a living 
man; but nowam nothing but clay. I have nothing 
but what 1 did eat, and what I served to myself in 
lust, that was and is all my portion. The wealth 
with which I was esteemed blessed, my enemies, 
meeting together, shall bear away, as the mad Thy- 
ades carry a raw goat. I am gone to hell; and 
when I went thither, I neither carried gold, nor 
horse, nor silver chariot. I that wore a mitre, am 
now a little heap of dust.” I know not any thing 
that can better represent the evil condition of a 
wicked man, or a changing greatness.Y From the 
greatest secular dignity to dust and ashes his nature 
bears him, and from thence to hell his sins carry 
him, and there he shall be for ever under the domin- 
ion of chains and devils, wrath and an intolerable 
calamity. This is the reward of an unsanctified 
condition, and a greatness ill gotten or ill adminis- 
tered. 

2. Let no man extend his thoughts, or let his 
hopes wander towards future and far-distant events 
and accidental contingencies. This day is mine 
and yours, but ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow ;“ and every morning creeps out of a dark 
cloud, leaving behind it an ignorance and silence 
deep as midnight, and undiscerned as are the phan- 
tasms that make a chrisom-child to smile: so that 
we cannot discern what comes hereafter,* unless we 
had a light from heaven brighter than the vision of 
an angel, even the spirit of prophecy. Without 
revelation, we cannot tell whether we shall eat to- 
morrow, or whether a squinancy shall choke us: 
and it is written in the unrevealed folds of Divine 
predestination, that many, who are this day alive, 
shall to-morrow be laid upon the cold earth, and 
the women shall weep over their shroud, and dress 
them for their funeral. St. James, in his epistle, 
notes the folly of some men, his contemporaries, 
who were so impatient of the event of to-morrow, or 
the accidents of next year, or the good or evils of 
old age, that they would consult astrologers and 
witches, oracles and devils, what should befall them 
the next calends; what should be the event of such 
a voyage; what God hath written in his book con- 
cerning the success of battles, the election of em- 
perors, the heirs of families, the price of merchan- 
dise, the return of the Tyrian fleet, the rate of Si- 
donian carpets; and as they were taught by the 
crafty and lying demons, so they would expect the 
issue; and oftentimes by disposing their affairs in 
order towards such events, really did produce some 
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little accidents according to their expectation ; and 
that made them trust the oracles in greater things, 
and in all. Against this he opposes his counsel, 
that we should not search after forbidden records,Y 
much less by uncertain significations ; for whatso- 
ever is disposed to happen by the order of natural 
causes or civil counsels, may be rescinded by a pe- 
culiar decree of Providence, or be prevented by the 
death of the interested persons; who, while their 
hopes are full, and their causes conjoined, and the 
work brought forward, and the sickle put into the 
harvest, and the first-fruits offered and ready to be 
eaten, even then, if they put forth their hand to an 
event, that stands but at the door, at that door their 
body may be carried forth to burial, before the ex- 
pectation shall enter into fruition. When Richilda, 
the widow of Albert earl of Ebersberg, had feasted 
the emperor Henry III. and petitioned in behalf of 
her nephew Welpho for some lands formerly pos- 
sessed by the earl her husband; just as the em- 
peror held out his hand to signify his consent, the 
chamber-floor suddenly fell under them, and Ri- 
childa falling upon the edge of a bathing vessel was 
bruised to death, and stayed not to see her nephew 
sleep in those lands, which the emperor was reach- 
ing forth to her, and placed at the door of restitu- 
tion. 

3. As our hopes must be confined, so must our 
designs :* let us not project long designs, crafty 
plots, and diggings so deep, that the intrigues of a 
design shall never be unfolded till our grand-chil- 
dren have forgotten our virtues or our vices. The 
work of our soul is cut short, facile, sweet, and plain, 
and fitted to the small portions of our shorter life ; 
and as we must not trouble our iniquity, so neither 
must we intricate our labour and purposes with what 
we shall never enjoy. This rule does not forbid us 
to plant orchards, which shall feed our nephews 
with their fruit; for by such provisions they do 
something towards an imaginary immortality, and do 
charity to their relatives: but such projects are re- 
proved, which discompose our present duty by long 
and future designs ;* such, which by casting our 
labours to events at a distance, make us less to re- 
member our death standing at the door. [{15 fit for 
a man to work for his day’s wages, or to contrive 
for the hire of a week, or to lay a train to make 
provisions for such a time, as is within our eye, and 
in our duty, and within the usual periods of man’s 
life ; for whatsoever is made necessary, is also made 
prudent; but while we plot and busy ourselves in 
the toils of an ambitious war, or the levies of a great 
estate, night enters in upon us, and tells all the 
world, how like fools we lived, and how deceived 
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and miserably we died. Seneca tells of Senecio 
Cornelius, a man crafty in getting, and tenacious in 
holding a great estate, and one who was as diligent 
in the care of his body as of his money, curious of 
his health as of his possessions, that he all day 
long attended upon his sick and dying friend; but, 
when he went away, was quickly comforted, supped 
merrily, went to ed cheerfully, and on a sudden 
being surprised by a squinancy, scarce drew his 
breath until the morning, but by that time died, 
being snatched from the torrent of his fortune, and 
the swelling tide of wealth, and a likely hope bigger 
than the necessities of ten men. This accident was 
much noted then in Rome, because it happened in 
so great a fortune, and in the midst of wealthy de- 
signs : and presently it made wise men to consider, 
' how imprudent a person he is, who disposes of ten 
years to come, when he is not lord of to-morrow. 

4. Though we must not look so far off, and pry 
abroad, yet we must be busy near at hand; we must, 
with all arts of the spirit, seize upon the present, 
because it passes from us while we speak, and be- 
cause in it all our certainty does consist. We must 
take our waters as out of a torrent and sudden shower, 
which will quickly cease dropping from above, and 
quickly cease running in our channels here below ; 
this instant will never return again, and yet, it may 
be, this instant will declare or secure the fortune of 
a whole eternity. The old Greeks and Romans 
taught us the prudence of this rule: but christianity 
teaches us the religion of it. They so seized upon 
the present, that they would lose nothing of the 
day’s pleasure.° “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we shall die;” that was their philosophy ; 
and at their solemn feasts they would talk of death 
to heighten the present drinking, and that they 
might warm their veins with a fuller chalice, as 
knowing the drink, that was poured upon their 
graves, would be cold and without relish. “ Break 
the beds, drink your wine, crown your heads with 
roses, and besmear your curled locks with nard; for 
God bids you to remember death :” so the epigram- 
matist speaks the sense of their drunken principles.4 
Something towards this signification is that of So- 
lomon, “ There is nothing better for a man, than 
that he should eat and drink, and that he should 
make his soul enjoy good in his labour; for that 
is his portion; for who shall bring him to see that 
which shall be after him?”® But, although he 
concludes all this to be vanity, yet because it was 
the best thing that was then commonly known, that 
they should seize upon the present with a temperate 
use of permitted pleasures, I had reason to say,‘ 
that christianity taught us to turn this into religion. 
For he that by a present and constant holiness se- 
cures the present, and makes it useful to his noblest 
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purposes, he turns his condition into his best ad- 
vantage, by making his unavoidable fate become his 
necessary religion. 

To the purpose of this rule is that collect of 
Tuscan Hieroglyphics, which we have from Gabriel 
Simeon. “ Our life is very short, beauty is a cozen- 
age, money is false and fugitive; empire is odious, 
and hated by them that have it not, and uneasy to 
them that have; victory is always uncertain, and 
peace, most commonly, is but a fraudulent bargain ; 
old age is miserable, death is the period, and is a 
happy one, if it be not sorrowed by the sins of our 
life: but nothing continues but the effects of that 
wisdom, which employs the present time in the acts 
of a holy religion, and a peaceable conscience :” for 
they make us to live even beyond our funerals, em- 
balmed in the spices and odours of a good name, 
and entombed in the grave of the holy Jesus, where 
we shall be dressed for a blessed resurrection to the 
state of angels and beatified spirits. 

5 Since we stay not here, being people but of a 
day’s abode, and our age is like that of a fly, and 
contemporary with a gourd, we must look some- 
where else for an abiding city, a place in another 
country to fix our house in, whose walls and founda- 
tion is God, where we must find rest, or else be 
restless for ever. For whatsoever ease we can have 
or fancy here, is shortly to be changed into sadness, 
or tediousness:£ it goes away too soon, like the 
periods of our life ; or stays too long, like the sorrows 
ofa sinner: its own weariness, or a contrary disturb- 
ance, is its load; or it is eased by its revolution into 
vanity and forgetfulness ; and where either there is 
sorrow or end of joy, there can be no true felicity: 
which, because it must be had by some instrument, 
and in some period of our duration, we must carry 
up our affections to the mansions prepared for us 
above, where eternity is the measure, felicity is the 
state, angels are the company, the Lamb is the 
light, and God is the portion and inheritance. 


SECTION III. 


Rules and spiritual Arts of lengthening our Days, 
and to take off the Objection of a short Life. 


In the accounts of a man’s life, we do not reckon 
that portion of days, in which we are shut up 
in the prison of the womb; we tell our years from 
the day of our birth; and the same reason that 
makes our reckoning to stay so long, says also, that 
then it begins too soon. For then we are beholden 
to others to make the account for us; for we know 
not of a long time, whether we be alive or no, 
having but some little approaches and symptoms of 
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a life. To feed, and sleep, and move a little, and 
imperfectly, is the state of an unborn child; and 
when he is born, he does no more for a good while; 
and what is it, that shall make him to be esteemed 
to live the life of a man? and when shall that ac- 
count begin? For we should be loath to have the 
accounts of our age taken by the measures of a 
beast: and fools and distracted persons are reckoned 
as civilly dead; they are no parts of the common- 
wealth, not subject to laws, but secured by them in 
charity, and kept from violence as a man keeps his 
ox: anda third part of our life is spent before we 
enter into a higher order, into the state of a man. 

2. Neither must we think, that the life of a man 
begins when he can feed himself, or walk alone, 
when he can fight, or beget his like; for so he is 
contemporary with a camel or a cow; but he is first 
a man, when he comes to a certain, steady use of 
reason, according to his proportion: and when that 
is, all the world of men cannot tell precisely. Some 
are called at age at fourteen; some, at one-and- 
twenty; some, never; but all men, late enough; for 
the life of a man comes upon him slowly and insen- 
sibly. But as when the sun approaches towards 
the gates of the morning, he first opens a little eye 
of heaven, and sends away the spirits of darkness, 
and gives light to a cock, and calls up the lark to 
matins, and by and by gilds the fringes of a cloud, 
and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting out his 
golden horns, like those which decked the brows of 
Moses, when he was forced to wear a veil, because 
himself had seen the face of God; and still while 
a man tells the story, the sun gets up higher, till 
he shows a fair face and a full light, and then he 
shines one whole day, under a cloud often, and 
sometimes weeping great and little showers, and 
sets quickly: so is a man’s reason and his life. He 
first begins to perceive himself to see or taste, 
making little reflections upon his actions of sense, 
and can discourse of flies and dogs, shells and play, 
horses and liberty: but when he is strong enough 
to enter into arts and little institutions, he is at first 
entertained with trifles and impertinent things, not 
because he needs them, but because his understand- 
ing is no bigger, and little images of.things are laid 
before him, like a cock-boat to a whale, only to 
play withal: but before a man comes to be wise, 
he is half dead with gouts and consumptions, with 
catarrhs and aches, with sore eyes and a worn-out 
body. So that if we must not reckon the life of a 
man but by the accounts of his reason, he is long 
before his soul be dressed; and he is not to be 
called a man, without a wise and an adorned soul, 
a soul at least furnished with what is necessary 
towards his well-being: but by that time his soul is 
thus furnished, his body is decayed; and then you 
ean hardly reckon him to be alive, when his body 
is possessed by so many degrees of death. 

3. But there is yet another arrest. At first he 
wants strength of body, and then he wants the use 
of reason: and when this is come, it is ten to one, 
but he stops by the impediments of vice, and wants 
the strength of the spirit: and we know that body 
and soul and spirit are the constituent parts of every 
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christian man. And now let us consider, what that 
thing is, which we call years of discretion. The 
young man is past his tutors, and arrived at the 
bondage of a caitiff spirit; he*is run from discipline, 
and is let loose to passion; the man by this time 
hath wit enough to choose his vice, to act his lust, 
to court his mistress, to talk confidently, and igno- 
rantly, and perpetually, to despise his betters, to 
deny nothing to his appetite, to do things that, 
when he is indeed a man, he must for ever be 
ashamed of: for this is all the discretion that most 
men show in the first stage of their manhood; they 
can discern good from evil; and they prove their 
skill by leaving all that is good, and wallowing in 
the evils of folly and an unbridled appetite. And, 
by this time, the young man hath contracted vicious 
habits, and is a beast in manners, and therefore it 
will not be fitting to reckon the beginning of his 
life; he is a fool in his understanding, and that is a 
sad death; and he is dead in trespasses and sins, 
and that is a sadder: so that he hath no life but a 
natural, the life of a beast or a tree; in all other 
capacities he is dead; he neither hath the intellec- 
tual or the spiritual life, neither the life of a man 
nor of achristian; and this sad truth lasts too long. 
For old age seizes upon most men, while they still 
retain the minds of boys and vicious youth, doing 
actions from principles of great folly, and a mighty 
ignorance, admiring things useless and hurtful, and 
filling up all the dimensions of their abode with 
businesses of empty affairs, being at leisure to attend 
no virtue: they cannot pray, because they are busy, 
and because they are passionate: they cannot com- 
municate, because they have quarrels and intrigues 
of perplexed causes, complicated hostilities, and 
things of the world; and therefore they cannot at- 
tend to the things of God: little considering, that 
they must find a time to die in; when death comes, 
they must be at leisure for that. Such men are 
like sailors loosing from a port, and tossed imme- 
diately with a perpetual tempest lasting till their 
cordage crack, and either they sink, or return back 
again to the same place: they did not make a 
voyage, though they were long at sea. The busi- 
ness and impertinent affairs of most men steal all 
their time, and they are restless in a foolish motion; 
but this is not the progress of a man; he is no 
farther advanced in the course of a life, though he 
reckon many years;" for still his soul is childish, 
and trifling like an untaught boy. 

If the parts of this sad complaint find their 
remedy, we have by the same instruments also 
cured the evils and the vanity of a short life. 
Therefore, 

1. Be infinitely curious you do not set back your 
life in the accounts of God, by the intermingling of 
criminal actions, or the contracting vicious habits. 
There are some vices, which carry a sword in their 
hand, and cut a man off before his time. There is 
a sword of the Lord, and there is a sword of a man, 
and there is a sword of the devil. Every vice of 
our own managing in the matter of carnality, of 
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lust or rage, ambition or revenge, is a sword of 
Satan put into the hands of a man; these are the 
destroying angels; sin is the Apollyon, the destroyer 
that is gone out, not from the Lord, but from the 
tempter; and we hug the poison, and twist willingly 
with the vipers, till they bring us into the regions 
of an irrecoverable sorrow. We use to reckon persons 
as good as dead, if they have lost their limbs and 
their teeth, and are confined to a hospital, and con- 
verse with none but surgeons and physicians, mourn- 
ers and divines, those pollznctores, the dressers of 
bodies and souls to funeral; but it is worse when the 
soul, the principle of life, is employed wholly in the 
offices of death; and that man was worse than 
dead, of whom Seneca tells, that being a rich fool, 
when he was lifted up from the baths and set into a 
soft couch, asked his slaves, dn ego jam sedeo ? 
Do I now sit? The beast was so drowned in sen- 
suality and the death of his soul, that, whether he 
did sit or no, he was to believe another. Idleness 
and every vice are as much of death as a long dis- 
ease is, or the expense of ten years; and “ she that 
lives in pleasures, is dead while she liveth” (saith 
the apostle); and it is the style of the Spirit con- 
cerning wicked persons, “they are dead in tres- 
passes and sins.” For as every sensual pleasure 
and every day of idleness and useless living lops off 
a little branch from our short life ; so every deadly 
sin and every habitual vice does quite destroy us: 
but innocence leaves us in our natural portions and 
perfect period; we lose nothing of our life, if we 
lose nothing of our soul’s health; and therefore he 
that would live a full age, must avoid a sin, as he 
would decline the regions of death and the dis- 
honours of the grave. 

2. If we would have our life lengthened,' let us 
begin betimes to live in the accounts of reason and 
sober counsels, of religion and the spirit, and then 
we shall have no reason to complain that our abode 
on earth is so short: many men find it long enough, 
and indeed it is so to all senses. But when we 
spend in waste what God hath given us in plenty, 
when we sacrifice our youth to folly, our manhood 
to lust and rage, our old age to covetousness and 
irreligion, not beginning to live till we are to die, 
designing that time to virtue which indeed is infirm 
to every thing and profitable to nothing; then we 
make our lives short, and lust runs away with all 
the vigorous and healthful part of it, and pride and 
animosity steal the manly portion, and craftiness 
and interest possess old age; velut ex pleno et abun- 
dantt perdimus, we spend as if we had too much 
time, and knew not what to do with it: we fear 
every thing, like weak and silly mortals ; and desire 
strangely and greedily, as if we were immortal: we 
complain our life is short, and yet we throw away 
much of it, and are weary of many of its parts; we 
complain the day is long, and the night is long, and 
we want company, and seek out arts to drive the 
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time away, and then weep because it is gone too 
soon. But so the treasure of the capitol is but a 
small estate, when Cesar comes to finger it, and to 
pay with it all his legions: and the revenue of all 
Egypt and the eastern provinces was but a little 
sum, when they were to support the luxury of Mark 
Antony, and feed the riot of Cleopatra; but a thou- 
sand crowns is a vast proportion to be spent in the 
cottage of a frugal person, or to feed a hermit. Just 
so is our life: it is too short to serve the ambition 
of a haughty prince, or a usurping rebel; too little 
time to purchase great wealth, to satisfy the pride 
of a vain-glorious fool, to trample upon all the ene- 
mies of our just or unjust interest: but for the ob- 
taining virtue, for the purchase of sobriety and 
modesty, for the actions of religion, God gave us 
time sufficient, if we make the “ outgoings of the 
morning and evening,” that is, our infancy and old 
age, to be taken into the computations of a man. 
Which we may see in the following particulars. 

1. If our childhood being first consecrated by a 
forward baptism, it be seconded by a holy education, 
and a complying obedience ; if our youth be chaste 
and temperate, modest and industrious, proceeding 
through a prudent and sober manhood to a religious 
old age; then we have lived our whole duration, 
and shall never die, but be changed, in a just time, 
to the preparations of a better and an immortal 
life. 

2. If, besides the ordinary returns of our prayers 
and periodical and festival solemnities, and our sel- 
dom communions, we would allow to religion and 
the studies of wisdom those great shares, that are 
trifled away upon vain sorrow, foolish mirth, 
troublesome ambition, busy covetousness, watchful 
lust, and impertinent amours, and balls and revellings 
and banquets, all that which was spent viciously, 
and all that time that lay fallow and without em- 
ployment, our life would quickly amount to a great 
sum. Tostatus Abulensis was a very painful per- 
son, and a great clerk, and in the days of his man- 
hood he wrote so many books, and they not ill ones, 
that the world computed a sheet for every day of his 
life ; I suppose they meant, after he came to the use 
of reason and the state of a man: and John Scotus 
died about the two-and-thirtieth year of his age; 
and yet, besides his public disputations, his daily 
lectures of divinity in public and private, the books 
that he wrote, being lately collected and printed at 
Lyons, do equal the number of volumes of any two 
the most voluminous fathers of the Latin church. 
Every man is not enabled to such employments, but 
every man is called and enabled to the works of a 
sober and a religious life ; and there are many saints 
of God, that can reckon as many volumes of religion 
and mountains of piety, as those others did of good 
books. St. Ambrose (and [ think, from his example, 
St. Augustine) divided every day into three ¢ertias 
of employment: eight hours he spent in the neces- 
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sities of nature and recreation ; eight hours in charity 
and doing assistance to others, despatching their 
businesses, reconciling their enmities, reproving 
their vices, correcting their errors, instructing their 
ignorances, transacting the affairs of his diocese ; 
and the other eight hours he spent in study and 
prayer. If we were thus minute and curious in the 
spending our time, it is impossible but our °life 
would seem very long. For so have I seen an 
amorous person tell the minutes of his absence from 
his fancied joy, and while he told the sands of his 
hour-glass, or the throbs and little beatings of his 
watch, by dividing an hour into so many members, 
he spun out its length by number, and so translated 
a day into the tediousness of a month. And if we 
tell our days by canonical hours of prayer, our weeks 
by a constant revolution of fasting-days or days of 
special devotion, and over all these draw a black 
cypress, a veil of penitential sorrow and severe morti- 
fication, we shall soon answer the calumny and ob- 
jection of a shortlife. He that governs the day and 
divides the hours, hastens from the eyes and obser- 
vation of a merry sinner; but loves to stand still, 
and behold, and tell the sighs, and number the 
groans and sadly-delicious accents of a grieved peni- 
tent. It is a vast work that any man may do, if 
he never be idle; and it is a huge way that a man 
may go in virtue, if he never goes out of his way 
by a vicious habit or a great crime: and he that 
perpetually reads good books, if his parts be answer- 
able, will have a huge stock of knowledge. It is so 
in all things else. Strive not to forget your time, 
and suffer none of it to pass undiscerned; and then 
measure your life, and tell me, how you find the 
measure of its abode. However, the time we live 
is worth the money we pay for it; and therefore it 
is not to be thrown away. 

3. When vicious men are dying, and scared with 
the affrighting truths of an evil conscience, they 
would give all the world for a year, for a month: 
nay, we read of some that called out with amaze- 
ment, inducias usque ad mane, truce but till the 
morning :—and if that year or some few months 
were given, those men think they could do miracles 
in it. And let us awhile suppose what Dives would 
have done, if he had been loosed from the pains of 
hell, and permitted ‘to live on earth one year. 
Would all the pleasures of the world have kept him 
one hour from the temple? would he not perpe- 
tually have been under the hands of priests, or at 
the feet of the doctors, or by Moses’s chair, or attend- 
ing as near the altar as he could get, or relieving 
poor Lazarus, or praying to God, and crucifying all 
his sin? I have read of a melancholy person, who 
saw hell but in a dream or vision, and the amaze- 
ment was such, that he would have chosen ten times 
to die rather than feel again so much of that hor- 
ror: and such a person cannot be fancied, but that 
he would spend a year in such holiness, that the 
religion of a few months would equal the devotion 
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of many years, even of a good man. Let us but 
compute the proportions. If we should spend all 
our years of reason so, as such a person would 
spend that one, can it be thought, that life would 
be short and trifling, in which he had performed 
such a religion, served God with so much holiness, 
mortified sin with so great a labour, purchased vir- 
tue at such a rate and so rare an industry? It 
must needs be, that such a man must die when he 
ought to die, and be like ripe and pleasant fruit 
falling from a fair tree, and gathered into baskets 
for the planter’s use. He that hath done all his 
business, and is begotten to a glorious hope by the 
seed of an'immortal Spirit, can never die too soon, 
nor live too long:! 

Xerxes wept sadly, when he saw his army of 
2,300,000 men, because he considered, that, within 
a hundred years, all the youth of that army should 
be dust and ashes: and yet, as Seneca well observes 
of him, he was the man that should bring them to 
their graves; and he consumed all that army in two 
years, for whom he feared and wept the death after 
a hundred. Just so we do all. We complain, that 
within thirty or forty years, a little more, or a 
great deal less, we shall descend again into the 
bowels of our mother, and that our life is too short 
for any great employment; and yet we throw away 
five-and-thirty years of our forty, and the remaining 
five we divide between art and nature, civility and 
customs, necessity and convenience, prudent coun- 
sels and religion: but the portion of the last is little 
and contemptible, and yet that little is all that we 
can prudently account of our lives. We bring that 
fate and that death near us, of whose approach we 
are so sadly apprehensive. 

4. In taking the accounts of your life, do not 
reckon by great distances, and by the periods of 
pleasure, or the satisfaction of your hopes, or the 
sating your desires: but let every intermedial day 
and hour pass with observation. He that reckons 
he hath lived but so many harvests, thinks they 
come not often enough, and that they go away too 
soon:™ some lose the day with longing for the 
night, and the night in waiting for the day. Hope 
and fantastic expectations spend much of our lives: 
and while with passion we look for a coronation, or 
the death of an enemy, or a day of joy, passing from 
fancy to possession without any intermedial notices, 
we throw away a precious year, and use it but as 
the burden of our time, fit to be pared off and thrown 
away, that we may come at those little pleasures, 
which first steal our hearts, and then steal our life. 

5. A strict course of piety is the way to prolong 
our lives in the natural sense, and to add good 
portions to the number of our years; and sin is 
sometimes by natural casualty, very often by the 
anger of God and the Divine judgment, a cause of 
sudden and untimely death. Concerning which I 
shall add nothing, (to what I have somewhere else 
said of this article") but only the observation of 
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Epiphanius ;° that for three thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-two years, even to the twentieth age, 
there was not one example of a son that died be- 
fore his father; but the course of nature was kept, 
that he who was first born in the descending line, 
did first die, (I speak of natural death, and there- 
fore Abel cannot be opposed to this observation,) 
till that Terah, the father of Abraham, taught the 
people a new religion, to make images of clay and 
worship them; and concerning him it was first re- 
marked, that “ Haran died before his father Terah 
in the land of his nativity:” God, by an un- 
heard-of judgment and a rare accident, punishing 
his newly-invented crime by the untimely death 
of his son. 

6. But if I shall describe a living man, a man 
that hath that life that distinguishes him from a 
fool or a bird, that which gives him a capacity next 
to angels, we shall find that even a good man lives 
not long, because it is long before he is born to this 
life, and longer yet before he hath a man’s growth. 
“ He that can look upon death, and see its face with 
the same countenance with which he hears its 
story ;? that can endure all the labours of his life 
with his soul supporting his body; that can equally 
despise riches, when he hath them, and when he 
hath them not; that is not sadder if they lie in his 
neighbour’s trunks, nor more brag if they shine 
round about his own walls: he that is neither 
moved with good fortune coming to him, nor going 
from him; that can look upon another man’s lands 
evenly and pleasedly, as if they were his own, and 
yet look upon his own, and use them too, just as if 
they were another man’s; that neither spends his 
goods prodigally and like a fool, nor yet keeps them 
avariciously and like a wretch; that weighs not 
benefits by weight and number, but by the mind 
and circumstances of him that gives them; that 
never thinks his charity expensive, if a worthy 
person be the receiver; he that does nothing for 
opinion sake, but every thing for conscience, being 
as curious of his thoughts as of his actings in mar- 
kets and theatres, and is as much in awe of himself 
as of a whole assembly; he that knows God looks 
on, and contrives his secret affairs as in the pre- 
sence of God and his holy angels; that eats and 
drinks because he needs it, not that he may serve a 
lust or load his belly; he that is bountiful and 
cheerful to his friends, and charitable and apt to 
forgive his enemies; that loves his country, and 
obeys his prince, and desires and endeavours no- 
thing more than that he may do honour to God;” 
this person may reckon his life to be the life of a 
man, and compute his months, not by the course of 
the sun, but the zodiac and circle of his virtues ; 
because these are such things, which fools and 
children and birds and beasts cannot have; these 
are therefore the actions of life, because they are 
the seeds of immortality. That day in which we 
have done some excellent thing, we may as truly 
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reckon to be added to our life, as were the fifteen 
years to the days of Hezekiah. 


SECTION IV. 
Consideration of the Miseries of Man’s Life. 


As our life is very short, so it is very miserable ; 
and therefore it is well it is short. God in pity to 
mankind, lest his burden should be insupportable, 
and his nature an intolerable load, hath reduced 
our state of misery to an abbreviature ; and the 
greater our misery is, the less while it is like to 
last; the sorrows of a man’s spirit being like pon- 
derous weights, which, by the greatness of their 
burden, make a swifter motion, and descend into the 
grave to rest and ease our wearied limbs; for then 
only we shall sleep quietly, when those fetters are 
knocked off, which not only bound our souls in 
prison, but also ate the flesh, till the very bones 
opened the secret garments of their cartilages, dis- 
covering their nakedness and sorrow. 

1. Here is no place to sit down in, but you must 
rise aS soon as you are set, for we have gnats in 
our chambers, and worms in our gardens,1 and 
spiders and flies in the palaces of the greatest 
kings. How few men in the world are prosperous ! 
What an infinite number of slaves and beggars, of 
persecuted and oppressed people, fill all the corners 
of the earth with groans, and heaven itself with 
weeping, prayers, and sad remembrances! How 
many provinces and kingdoms are afflicted by a 
violent war, or made desolate by popular diseases! 
Some whole countries are remarked with fatal evils, 
or periodical sicknesses. Grand Cairo in Kgypt 
feels the plague every three years returning like a 
quartan ague, and destroying many thousands of 
persons. All the inhabitants of Arabia the desert 
are in a continual fear of being buried in huge 
heaps of sand, and therefore dwell in tents and am- 
bulatory houses, or retire to unfruitful mountains, to 
prolong an uneasy and wilder life. And all the 
countries round about the Adriatic sea feel such vio- 
lent convulsions by tempests and intolerable earth- 
quakes, that sometimes whole cities find a tomb, 
and every man sinks with his own house made 
ready to become his monument, and his bed is 
crushed into the disorders of a grave. Was not all 
the world drowned at one deluge, and breach of the 
Divine anger? And shall not all the world again 
be destroyed by fire?’ Are there not many thou- 
sands, that die every night, and that groan and 
weep sadly every day? But what shall we think 
of that great evil, which for the sins of men God 
hath suffered to possess the greatest part of man- 
kind? Most of the men that are now alive, or that 
have been living for many ages, are Jews, heathens, 
or Turks; and God was pleased to suffer a base 
epileptic person, a villain and a vicious, to set up a 
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religion which hath filled all the nearer parts of 
Asia, and much of Africa, and some part of Europe ; 
so that the greatest number of men and women 
born in so many kingdoms and provinces are infal- 
libly made Mahometan, strangers and enemies to 
Christ, by whom alone we can be saved. This 
consideration is extremely sad, when we remember 
how universal and how great an evil it is; that so 
many millions of sons and daughters are born to 
enter into the possession of devils to eternal ages. 
These evils are the miseries of great parts of man- 
kind, and we cannot easily consider more particu- 
larly the evils which happen to us, being the inse- 
parable affections or incidents to the whole nature 
of man. 

2. We find that all the women in the world are 
either born for barrenness, or the pains of child- 
birth, and yet this is one of our greatest blessings ; 
but such indeed are the blessings of this world, we 
cannot be well with nor without many things. 
Perfumes make our heads ache, roses prick our 
fingers, and in our very blood, where our life dwells, 
is the scene under which nature acts many sharp 
fevers and heavy sicknesses. It were too sad, if I 
should tell how many persons are afflicted with evil 
spirits, with spectres and illusions of the night; and 
that huge multitudes of men and women live upon 
man’s flesh; nay, worse yet, upon the sins of men, 
upon the sins of their sons and of their daughters, 
and they pay their souls down for the bread they 
eat, buying this day’s meal with the price of the last 
night’s sin. 

3. Or if you please in charity to visit an hospital, 
which is indeed a map of the whole world, there 
you shall see the effects of Adam’s sin, and the 
ruins of human nature; bodies laid up in heaps 
like the bones of a destroyed town, homines precarii 
spiritus et male herentis, men whose souls seem to 
be borrowed, and are kept there by art and the 
force of medicine, whose miseries are so great, that 
few people have charity or humanity enough to 
visit them, fewer have the heart to dress them, and 
we pity them in civility or with a transient prayer, 
but we do not feel their sorrows by the mercies of a 
religious pity ; and therefore as we leave their sor- 
rows in many degrees unrelieved and uneased, so we 
contract by our unmercifulness a guilt, by which 
ourselves become liable to the same calamities. 
Those many that need pity, and those infinities of 
people that refuse to pity, are miserable upon a seve- 
ral charge, but yet they almost make up all mankind. 

4, All wicked men are in love with that, which 
entangles them in huge varieties of troubles; they 
are slaves to the worst of masters, to sin and to the 
devil, to a passion, and to an imperious woman. 
Good men are for ever persecuted, and God chastises 
every son whom he receives; and whatsoever is easy, 
is trifling and worth nothing, and whatsoever is ex- 
cellent, is not to be obtained without labour and 
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sorrow; and the conditions and states of men, that 
are free from great cares, are such, as have in them 
nothing rich and orderly, and those that have, are 
stuck full of thorns and trouble. Kings are full of 
care; and learned men in all ages have been ob- 
served to be very poor,* honestas miserias accusant, 
they complain of their honest miseries. 

D. But these evils are notorious and confessed ; 
even they also whose felicity men stare at and ad- 
mire, besides their splendour and the sharpness of 
their light, will, with their appendant sorrows, wring 
a tear from the most resolved eye; for not only the 
winter quarter is full of storms and cold and dark- 
ness, but the beauteous spring hath blasts and sharp 
frosts, the fruitful teeming summer is melted with 
heat, and burnt with the kisses of the sun her 
friend, and choked with dust, and the rich autumn 
is full of sickness; and we are weary of that which 
we enjoy, because sorrow is its biggest portion: and 
when we remember, that upon the fairest face is 
placed one of the worst sinks of the body, the nose, 
we may use it not only as a mortification to the 
pride of beauty, but as an allay to the fairest out- 
side of condition which any of the sons and daugh- 
ters of Adam do possess. For look upon kings and 
conquerors : [ will not tell, that many of them fall 
into the condition of servants,' and their subjects rule 
over them, and stand upon the ruins of their fami- 
lies, and that to such persons the sorrow is bigger 
than usually happens in smaller fortunes ; but let 
us suppose them still conquerors, and see what a 
goodly purchase they get by all their pains, and 
amazing fears, and continual dangers. They carry 
their arms beyond Ister, and pass the Euphrates, 
and bind the Germans with the bounds of the river 
Rhine : I speak inthe style of the Roman greatness ; 
for now-a-days the biggest fortune swells not beyond 
the limits of a petty province or two, and a hill con- 
fines the progress of their prosperity, or a river 
checks it: but whatsoever tempts the pride and 
vanity of ambitious persons, is not so big as the 
smallest star, which we see scattered in disorder 
and unregarded upon the pavement and floor of hea- 
ven. And if we would suppose the pismires had 
but our understandings, they also would have the 
method of a man’s greatness, and divide their little 
mole-hills into provinces and exarchates: and if 
they also grew as vicious and as miserable, one of 
their princes would lead an army out, and kill his 
neighbour ants, that he might reign over the next 
handful of a turf. But then, if we consider, at what 
price and with what felicity all this is purchased, 
the sting of the painted snake will quickly appear, 
and the fairest of their fortunes will properly enter 
into this account of human infelicities. 

We may guess at it by the constitution of Augus- 
tus’s fortune, who struggled for his power, first 
with the Roman citizens, then with Brutus and 
Cassius, and all the fortune of the republic; then 
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with his colleague Mark Antony; then with his 
kindred and nearest relatives; and, after he was 
wearied with slaughter of the Romans, before he 
could sit down and rest in his imperial chair, he 
was forced to carry armies into Macedonia, Galatia, 
beyond Euphrates, Rhine, and Danubius; and when 
he dwelt at home in greatness and within the circles 
of a mighty power, he hardly escaped the sword of 
the Egnatii, of Lepidus, Cepio, and Murena; and 
after he had entirely reduced the felicity and 
grandeur into his own family, his daughter, his only 
child, conspired with many of the young nobility, 
and being joined with adulterous complications, as 
with an impious sacrament," they affrighted and de- 
stroyed the fortunes of the old man, and wrought 
him more sorrow than all the troubles that were 
hatched in the baths and beds of Egypt, between 
Antony and Cleopatra.’ This was the greatest for- 
tune that the world had then or ever since, and 
therefore we cannot expect it to be better in a less 
prosperity. 

6. The prosperity of this world is so infinitely 
soured with the overflowing of evils, that he is 
counted the most happy who hath the fewest; all con- 
ditions being evil and miserable, they are only dis- 
tinguished by the number of calamities. The col- 
lector of the Roman and foreign examples, when he 
had reckoned two-and-twenty instances of great for- 
tunes, every one of which had been allayed with 
great variety of evils; in all his reading or experi- 
ence, he could tell but of two, who had been famed 
for an entire prosperity, Quintus Metellus, and Gyges 
the king of Lydia: and yet concerning the one of 
them he tells, that his felicity was so inconsiderable 
(and yet it was the bigger of the two) that the 
oracle said, that Aglaus Sophidius the poor Arcadian 
shepherd, was more happy than he, that is, he had 
fewer troubles; for so indeed we are to reckon 
the pleasures of this life; the limit of our joy is the 
absence of some degree of sorrow, and he that hath 
the least of this, is the most prosperous person. 
But then we must look for prosperity, not in palaces 
or courts of princes, not in the tents of conquerors, 
or in the gaieties of fortunate and prevailing sinners; 
but something rather in the cottages of honest, in- 
nocent, and contented persons, whose mind is no 
bigger than their fortune, nor their virtue less than 
their security. As for others, whose fortune looks 
bigger, and allures fools to follow it like the. wan- 
dering fires of the night, till they run into rivers, or 
are broken upon rocks with staring and running 
after them, they are all in the condition of Marius, 
than whose condition nothing was more constant, 
and nothing more mutable; if we reckon them 
amongst the happy, they are the most happy men; 
if we reckon them amongst the miserable, they are 
the most miserable.* For just as is a man’s condi- 
tion, great or little, so is the state of his misery ; 
all have their share; but kings and princes, great 
generals and consuls, rich men and mighty, as they 
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have the biggest business and the biggest charge, 
and are answerable to God for the greatest ac- 
counts, so they have the biggest trouble; that the 
uneasiness of their appendage may divide the good 
and evil of the world, making the poor man’s for- 
tune as eligible as the greatest; and also restrain- 
ing the vanity of man’s spirit, which a great fortune 
is apt to swell from a vapour to a bubble; but God 
in mercy hath mingled wormwood with their wine, 
and so restrained the drunkenness and follies of 
prosperity. 

7. Man never hath one day to himself of entire 
peace from the things of the world, but either some- 
thing troubles him, or nothing satisfies him, or his 
very fulness swells him and makes him breathe 
short upon his bed. Men’s joys are troublesome, 
and besides that the fear of losing them takes away 
the present pleasure, (and a man hath need of 
another felicity to preserve this,) they are also 
wavering and full of trepidation, not only from their 
inconstant nature, but from their weak foundation : 
they arise from vanity, and they dwell upon ice, and 
they converse with the wind, and they have the 
wings of a bird, and are serious but as the resolu- 
tions of a child, commenced by chance, and managed 
by folly, and proceed by inadvertency, and end 
in vanity and forgetfulness. So that as Livius 
Drusus said of himself, he never had any play-days 
or days of quiet when he was ἃ boy;¥ for he was 
troublesome and busy, a restless and unquiet man : 
the same may every man obseive to be true of him- 
self; he is always restless and uneasy, he dwells 
upon the waters, and leans upon thorns, and lays his 
head upon a sharp stone. 


SECTION V. 
The Consideration reduced to Practice. 


1. Tue effect of this consideration is this, that 
the sadnesses of this life help to sweeten the bitter 
cup of death. For let our life be never so long, if 
our strength were great as that of oxen and camels, 
if our sinews were strong as the cordage at the foot 
of an oak, if we were as fighting and prosperous 
people as Siccius Dentatus, who was on the prevail- 
ing side in a hundred and twenty battles, who had 
three hundred and twelve public rewards assigned 
him by his generals and princes for his valour and 
conduct in sieges and sharp encounters, and, besides 
all this, had his share in nine triumphs; yet still the 
period shall be, that all this shall end in death, and 
the people shall talk of us awhile, good or bad, ac- 
cording as we deserve, or as they please, and once 
it shall come to pass that, concerning every one of 
us, it shall be told in the neighbourhood, that we 
are dead. This we are apt to think a sad story ; 
but therefore let us help it with a sadder: for we 
therefore need not be much troubled, that we shall 


* Quem si inter miseros posueris, miserrimus; inter felices, 
felicissimus reperiebatur. 
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die, because we are not here in ease, nor do we 
dwell in a fair condition; but our days are full of 
sorrow and anguish, dishonoured and made un- 
happy with many sins, with a frail and a foolish 
spirit, entangled with difficult cases of conscience, 
insnared with passions, amazed with fears, full of 
cares, divided with curiosities and contradictory in- 
terests, made airy and impertinent with vanities, 
abused with ignorance and prodigious errors, made 
ridiculous with a thousand weaknesses, worn away 
with labours, loaden with diseases, daily vexed with 
dangers and temptations, and in love with misery ; 
we are weakened with delights, afflicted with want, 
with the evils of myself and of all my family, and 
with the sadnesses of all my friends, and of all good 
men, even of the whole church; and therefore me- 
thinks we need not be troubled, that God is pleased 
to put an end to all these troubles, and to let them 
sit down in a natural period, which, if we please, 
may be to us the beginning of a better life. When 
the prince of Persia wept because his army should 
all die in the revolution of an age, Artabanus told 
him, that they should all meet with evils so many 
and so great, that every man of them should wish 
himself dead long before that. Indeed it were a 
sad thing to be cut of the stone, and we that are 
in health tremble to think of it; but the man that 
is wearied with the disease, looks upon that sharp- 
ness as upon his cure and remedy: and as none 
need to have a tooth drawn, so none could well en- 
dure it, but he that felt the pain of it in his head : 
so is our life so full of evils, that therefore death 
is no evil to them, that have felt the smart of this, 
or hope for the joys of a better. 

2. But as it helps to ease a certain sorrow, as a 
fire draws out fire, and a nail drives forth a nail, so 
it instructs us in a present duty, that is, that we 
should not be so fond of a perpetual storm, nor doat 
upon the transient gauds and gilded thorns of this 
world. They are not worth a passion, nor worth a 
sigh or a groan, not of the price of one night’s 
watching; and therefore they are mistaken and 
miserable persons, who, since Adam planted thorns 
round about Paradise, are more in love with that 
- hedge than all the fruits of the garden, sottish ad- 
mirers of things that hurt them, of sweet poisons, 
gilded daggers, and silken halters. Tell them they 
have lost a bounteous friend, a rich purchase, a fair 
farm, a wealthy donative, and you dissolve their pa- 
tience ; it is an evil bigger than their spirit can bear: 
it brings sickness and death: they can neither eat 
nor sleep with such a sorrow. But if you represent 
to them the evils of a vicious habit, and the dangers 
of a state of sin; if you tell them they have dis- 
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pleased God, and interrupted their hopes of heaven, 
it may be they will be so civil as to hear it patiently, 
and to treat you kindly, and first to commend and 
then forget your story, because they prefer this world 
with all its sorrows before the pure unmingled 
felicities of heaven. But it is strange, that any 
man should be so passionately in love with the 
thorns, which grow on his own ground, that he 
should wear them for armlets, and- knit them in his 
shirt, and prefer them before a kingdom and immor- 
tality. No man loves this world the better for his 
being poor; but men that love it because they have 
great possessions, love it because it is troublesome 
and chargeable, full of noise and temptation, be- 
cause it is unsafe and ungoverned, flattered and 
abused; and he that considers the troubles of an 
over-long garment and of a crammed stomach, a 
trailing gown and a loaden table, may justly under- 
stand that all that, for which men are so passionate, 
is their hurt, and their objection, that which a 
temperate man would avoid, and a wise man cannot 
love. 

He that is no fool, but can consider wisely, if he 
be in love with this world, we need not despair; 
but that a witty man might reconcile him with tor- 
tures, and make him think charitably of the rack, and 
be brought to dwell with vipers and dragons, and 
entertain his guests with the shrieks of mandrakes, 
cats, and screech-owls, with the filing of iron, and 
the harshness of rending of silk, or to admire the 
harmony that is made by a herd of ravening wolves, 
when they miss their draught of blood in their 
midnight revels. The groans of a man in a fit of 
the stone are worse than all these; and the dis- 
tractions of a troubled conscience are worse than 
those groans; and yet a careless, merry sinner is 
worse than all that. But if we could from one of 
the battlements of heaven espy, how many men and 
women at this time lie fainting and dying for want 
of bread, how many young men are hewn down by 
the sword of war, how many poor orphans are now 
weeping over the graves of their father, by whose 
life they were enabled to eat: if we could but hear 
how many mariners and passengers are at this pre- 
sent in a storm, and shriek out because their keel 
dashes against a rock, or bulges under them; how 
many people there are that weep with want, and are 
mad with oppression, or are desperate by too quick 
a sense of a constant infelicity; in all reason we 
should be glad to be out of the noise and participa- 
tion of so many evils. This is a place of sorrows 
and tears, of great evils and a constant calamity : 
let us remove from hence, at least in affections and 
preparation of mind. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A GENERAL PREPARATION TOWARDS A HOLY AND BLESSED DEATH; 
BY WAY OF EXERCISE. 


SECTION I. 


Three Precepts preparatory toa holy Death, to be 
practised in our whole Life. 


1. He that would die well, must always look for 
death, every day knocking at the gates of the grave ; 
and then the gates of the grave shall never prevail 
upon him to do him mischief.2_ This was the advice 
of all the wise and good men of the world, who, 
especially in the days and periods of their joy and 
festival egressions, chose to throw some ashes into 
their chalices, some sober remembrances of their 
fatal period. Such was the black shirt of Saladine, 
the tombstone presented to the emperor of Constan- 
tinople on his coronation-day : the bishop of Rome’s 
two reeds with flax and a wax-taper; the Egyptian 
skeleton served up at feasts: and Trimalcion’s ban- 
quet in Petronius, in which was brought in the 
image of a dead man’s bones of silver, with spon- 
dyles exactly returning to every of the guests,> and 
saying to every one, that you and you must die, and 
look not one upon another, for every one is equally 
concerned in the sad representment. These in 
fantastic semblances declare a severe counsel and 
useful meditation; and it is not easy for a man to 
be gay in his imagination, or to be drunk with joy 
or wine, pride or revenge, who considers sadly, that 
he must, ere long, dwell in a house of darkness and 
dishonour, and his body must be the inheritance of 
worms, and his soul must be what he pleases, even 
_ as a man makes it here by his living good or bad. 
{ have read of a young hermit, who, being passion- 
ately in fove with a young lady, could not, by all the 
arts of religion and mortification, suppress the 
trouble of that fancy, till at last being told that she 
was dead, and had been buried about fourteen days, 
he went secretly to her vault, and with the skirt of 
his mantle wiped the moisture from the carcass, and 
still at the return of his temptation laid it before 
him, saying, Behold this is the beauty of the woman 
thou didst so much desire: and so the man found 
his cure. And if we make death as present to us, 
our own death, dwelling and dressed in all its pomp 
of fancy and proper circumstances; if any thing 
will quench the heats of lust, or the desires of 
money, or the greedy passionate affections of this 


” Propera vivere, et singulos dies singulas vitas puta. Ni- 
hil interest inter diem et seculum. 
4 Si sapis, utaris totis, Coline, diebus; 
Ἷ Extremumque tibi semper adesse putes.—Marriat. 
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Sic erimus cuncti, postquam nos auferet Orcus: 
Ergo vivamus, dum licet esse, bene. 
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world, this must do it. But withal, the frequent 
use of this meditation, by curing our present inordi- 
nations, will make death safe and friendly, and by 
its very custom will make, that the king of terrors 
shall come to us without his affrighting dresses ; 
and that we shall sit down in the grave as we com- 
pose ourselves to sleep, and do the duties of nature 
and choice. The old people that lived near the 
Riphean mountains,° were taught to converse with 
death, and to handle it on all sides, and to discourse 
of it, as of a thing that will certainly come, and 
ought so todo. Thence their minds and resolutions 
became capable of death, and they thought it a dis- 
honourable thing, with greediness to keep a life, 
that must go from us, to lay aside its thorns, and to 
return again circled with a glory and a diadem. 

2. “He that would die well, must, all the days 
of his life, lay up against the day of death ;᾽ “ not 
only by the general provisions of holiness and a 
pious life indefinitely, but provisions proper to the 


| necessities of that great day of expense, in which a 


man is to throw his last cast for an eternity of joys 
or sorrows; ever remembering, that this alone, well 
performed, is not enough to pass us into paradise ; 
but that alone, done foolishly, is enough to send us 
to hell: and the want of either a holy life or death 
makes a man to fall short of the mighty price of our 
high calling. In order to this rule we are to con- 
sider what special graces we shall then need to ex- 
ercise, and by the proper arts of the spirit, by a 
heap of proportioned arguments, by prayers and a 
great treasure of devotion laid up in heaven, provide 
beforehand a reserve of strength and mercy.° Men 
in the course of their lives walk lazily and incuri- 
ously, as if they had both their feet in one shoe: 
and when they are passively revolved to the time 
of their dissolution, they have no mercies in store, 
no patience, no faith, no charity to God, or despite 
of the world, being without gust or appetite for the 
land of their inheritance which Christ with so much 
pain and blood had purchased for them. When we 
come to die indeed, we shall be very much put to it 
to stand firm upon the two feet of a christian, faith 
and patience. When we ourselves are to use the 
articles, to turn our former discourses into present 
practice, and to feel what we never felt before, we 
shall find it to be quite another thing, to be willing 
presently to quit this life, and all our present pos- 


Maximus haud urget, lethi metus 
Inde ruendi 
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sessions, for the hopes of a thing which we were 
never suffered to see, and such a thing, of which 
we may fail so many ways, and of which if we fail 
any way we are miserable for ever. Then we 
shall find, how much we have need. to have secured 
the Spirit of God and the grace of faith, by an 
habitual, perfect, unmovable resolution. The same 
also is the case of patience, which will be assaulted 
with sharp pains, disturbed fancies, great fears, 
want of a present mind, natural weaknesses, frauds 
of the devil, and a thousand accidents and imperfec- 
tions. It concerns us therefore, highly, in the 
whole course of our lives, not only to accustom our- 
selves to a patient suffering of injuries and affronts, 
of persecutions and losses, of cross accidents and 
unnecessary circumstances; but also by represent- 
ing death as present to us, to consider with what 
arguments then to fortify our patience, and by as- 
siduous and fervent prayer to God all our life long 
to call upon him to give us patience and great as- 
sistances, a strong faith and a confirmed hope, the 
Spirit of God and his holy angels assistants at that 
time, to resist and to subdue the devil’s temptations 
and assaults; and so to fortify our heart, that it 
break not into intolerable sorrows and impatience, 
and end in wretchedness and infidelity. But this is 
to be the work of our life, and not to be done at 
once; but, as God gives us time, by succession, by 
parts and little periods. For it is very remarkable, 
that God who giveth plenteously to all creatures; he 
hath scattered the firmament with stars, as a man 
sows corn in his fields, in a multitude bigger than 
the capacities of human order; he hath made so 
much variety of creatures, and gives us great choice 
of meats and drinks, although any one of both kinds 
would have served our needs; and so in all in- 
stances of nature; yet in the distribution of our 
time God seems to be strait-handed, and gives it to 
us, not as nature gives us rivers, enough to drown 
us, but drop by drop, minute after minute, so that 
we never can have two minutes together, but he 
takes away one when he gives us another. This 
should teach us to value our time, since God so 
values it, and by his so small distribution of it, tells 
us it is the most precious thing we have. Since 
therefore, in the day of our death, we can have still 
but the same little portion of this precious time, 
let us in every minute of our life, I mean, in every 
discernible portion, lay up such a stock of reason 
and good works, that they may convey a value to 
the imperfect and shorter actions of our death-bed ; 
while God rewards the piety of our lives by his 
gracious acceptation and benediction upon the ac- 
tions preparatory to our death-bed. 

3. He that desires to die well and happily, above 
all things, must be careful that he do not live a soft, 
a delicate, and voluptuous life; but a life severe, 
holy, and under the discipline of the cross, under 
the conduct of prudence and observation, a life of 
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warfare and sober counsels, labour and watchful- 
ness. No man wants cause of tears and a daily 
sorrow. Let every man consider what he feels, 
and acknowledge his misery; let him confess his 
sin, and chastise it; let him bear his cross patiently, 
and his persecutions nobly, and his repentances 
willingly and constantly ; let him pity the evils of 
all the world, and bear his share of the calamities 
of his brother; let him long and sigh for the joys 
of heaven; let him tremble and fear, because he 
hath deserved the pains of hell; let him commute 
his eternal fear with a temporal suffering, prevent- 
ing God’s judgment by passing one of his own; let 
him groan for the labours of his pilgrimage, and 
the dangers of his warfare; and by that time he 
hath summed up all these labours, and duties, and 
contingencies, all the proper causes, instruments, 
and acts of sorrow, he will find, that for a secular 
joy and wantonness of spirit there are not left many 
void spaces of his life. It was St. James’s advice,‘ 
“Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep; let your 
laughter be turned into mourning, and your joy into 
weeping :”” and Bonaventure, in the Life of Christ, 
reports that the holy Virgin-mother said to St. 
Elizabeth, that grace does not descend into the soul 
of a man but by prayer and affliction. Certain it 
is, that a mourning spirit and an afflicted body are 
great instruments of reconciling God to a sinner, 
and they always dwell at the gates of atonement 
and restitution. But besides this, a delicate and 
prosperous life is hugely contrary to the hopes of a 
blessed eternity. ‘ Woe be to them that are at ease 
in Sion;” so it was said of old: and our blessed 
Lord said, “ Woe be to you that Jaugh, for ye shall 
weep:! but, blessed are they that mourn; for they 
shall be comforted.””* Here or hereafter we must 
have our portion of sorrows. “ἢ that now goeth 
on his way weeping, and beareth forth good seed 
with him, shall doubtless come again with joy, and 
bring his sheaves with him.’’! And certainly he 
that sadly considers the portion of Dives, and re- 
members that the account which Abraham gave 
him for the unavoidableness of his tormtnt was, 
because he had his good things in this life, must, in 
all reason, with trembling run from a course of 
banquets, and faring deliciously every day, as being 
a dangerous estate, and a consignation to an evil 
greater than all danger, the pains and torments of 
unhappy souls. If either by patience or repent- 
ance, by compassion or persecution, by choice or 
by conformity, by severity or discipline, we allay 
the festival follies of a soft life, and profess under 
the cross of Christ, we shall more willingly and 
more safely enter into our grave; but the death-bed 
of a voluptuous man upbraids his little and cozening 
prosperities, and exacts pains made sharper by the 
passing from soft beds and a softer mind.™ He that 
would die holily and happily, must in this world 
love tears, humility, solitude, and repentance. 
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SECTION II. 


Of daily Examination of our Actions in the whole 
Course of our Health, preparatory to our Death- 
bed. 


He that will die well and happily, must dress 
his soul by a diligent and frequent scrutiny; he 
must perfectly understand and watch the state of his 
soul; he must set his house in order, before he be 
fit to die. And for this there is great reason, and 
great necessity. 


Reasons for a daily Examination. 


1. For, if we consider the disorders of every day, 
the multitude of impertinent words, the great por- 
tions of time spent in vanity, the daily omissions of 
duty, the coldness of our prayers, the indifference 
of our spirit in holy things, the uncertainty of our 
secret purposes, our infinite deceptions and hypoc- 
risies, sometimes not known, very often not observed 
by ourselves, our want of charity, our not knowing 
in how many degrees of action and purpose every 
virtue is to be exercised, the secret adherences of 
pride, and too-forward complacency in our best 
actions, our failings in all our relations, the niceties 
of difference between some virtues and some vices, 
the secret indiscernible passages from lawful to un- 
lawful in the first instances of change, the perpetual 
mistakings of permissions for duty and licentious 
practices for permissions, our daily abusing the 
liberty that God gives us, our unsuspected sins in 
the managing a course of life certainly lawful, our 
little greediness in eating, our surprises in the pro- 
portions of our drinkings, our too-great freedoms 
and fondnesses in lawful loves, our aptness for 
things sensual, and our deadness and tediousness of 
spirit in spiritual employments; besides infinite 
variety of cases of conscience that do occur in the 
life of every man, and in all intercourses of every 
life, and that the productions of sin are numerous 
and increasing, like the families of the northern 
people, or the genealogies of the first patriarchs of 
the world; from all this we shall find, that the com- 
putations of a man’s life are busy as the tables of 
sines and tangents, and intricate as the accounts of 
eastern merchants; and therefore it were but reason, 
we should sum up our accounts at the foot of every 
page, I mean, that we call ourselves to scrutiny 
every night, when we compose ourselves to the little 
images of death. 

2. For, if we make but one general account, and 
never reckon till we die, either we shall only reckon 
by great sums, and remember nothing but clamorous 
and crying sins, and never consider concerning par- 
ticulars, or forget very many; or if we could con- 
sider all that we ought, we must needs be confound- 
ed with the multitude and ‘variety. But if we ob- 
serve all the little passages of our life, and reduce 
them into the order of accounts and accusations, we 
shall find them multiply so fast, that it will not only 
appear to be an ease to the accounts of our death- 
bed, but by the instrument of shame will restrain 
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the inundation of evils; it being a thing intolerable 
to human modesty, to see sins increase so fast, and 
virtues grow up so slow; to see every day stained 
with the spots of leprosy, or sprinkled with the 
marks of a lesser evil. 

3. It is not intended we should take accounts of 
our lives only to be thought religious, but that we 
may see our evil and amend it, that we dash our sins 
against the stones, that we may go to God, and to a 
spiritual guide, and search for remedies, and apply 
them. And indeed no man can well observe his 
own growth in grace, but by accounting seldomer 
returns of sin, and a more frequent victory over 
temptations ; concerning which every man makes 
his observations, according as he makes his inquiries 
and search after himself. In order to this it was 
that St. Paul wrote, before receiving the holy sacra- 
ment, ““ Let a man examine himself, and so let 
him eat.” This precept was given in those days, 
when they communicated every day; and therefore 
a daily examination also was intended. 

4. And it will appear highly fitting, if we re- 
member, that, at the day of judgment, not only the 
greatest lines of life, but every branch and circum- 
stance of every action, every word and thought, 
shall be called to scrutiny and severe judgment : 
insomuch that it was a great truth which one said, 
Woe be to the most innocent life, if God should 
search into it without mixtures of mercy. And 
therefore we are here to follow St. Paul’s advice, 
‘“ Judge yourselves, and you shall not be judged of 
the Lord.” The way to prevent God’s anger is to 
be angry with ourselves; and by examining our 
actions, and condemning the criminal, by being as- 
sessors in God’s tribunal, at least we shall obtain 
the favour of the court. As therefore every night 
we must make our bed the memorial of our grave, 
so let our evening thoughts be an image of the day 
of judgment. 

5. This advice was so reasonable and proper an 
instrument of virtue, that it was taught even to the 
scholars of Pythagoras by their master :" “ Let 
not sleep seize upon the regions of your senses, be- 
fore you have three times recalled the conversation 
and accidents of the day.” Examine what you 
have committed against the Divine law, what you 
have omitted of your duty, and in what you have 
made use of the Divine grace to the purposes of 
virtue and religion; joining the judge, reason, to 
the legislative mind or conscience, that God may 
reign there as a lawgiver and a judge. Then 
Christ’s kingdom is set up in our hearts: then we 
always live in the eye of our Judge, and live by 
the measures of reason, religion, and sober counsels. 


The benefits we shall receive by practising this ad- 
vice, in order to a blessed death, will also add to 
the account of reason and fair inducements. 


The Benefits of this Hxercise. 


Ι. By a daily examination of our actions, we 
shall the easier cure a great sin, and prevent its ar- 
rival to become habitual. For to examine we sup- 
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pose to be a relative duty, and instrumental to some- 
thing else. We examine ourselves, that we may 
find out our failings and cure them: and therefore 
if we use our remedy when the wound is fresh and 
bleeding, we shall find the cure more certain and 
less painful. For so a taper, when its crown of 
flame is newly blown off, retains a nature so sym- 
bolical to light, that it will with greediness rekindle 
and snatch a ray from the neighbour fire. So is 
the soul of man, when it is newly fallen into sin; 
although God be angry with it, and the state of 
God’s favour and its own graciousness is interrupt- 
ed, yet the habit is not naturally changed ; and still 
God leaves some roots of virtue standing, and the 
man is modest, or apt to be made ashamed, and he 
is not grown a bold sinner; but if he sleeps on it, 
and returns again to the same sin, and by degrees 
grows in love with it, and gets the custom, and the 
strangeness of it is taken away, then it is his 
master, and is swelled into a heap, and is abetted 
by use, and corroborated by newly-entertained prin- 
ciples, and is insinuated into his nature, and hath 
possessed his affections, and tainted the will and the 
understanding: and by this time, a man is in the 
state of a decaying merchant, his accounts are so 
great, and so intricate, and so much in arrear, that 
to examine it will be but to represent the particulars 
of his calamity: therefore they think it better to 
pull the napkin before their eyes, than to stare upon 
the circumstances of their death. 

2. A daily or frequent examination of the parts 
of our life will interrupt the proceeding and hinder 
the journey of little sins into a heap. For many 
days do not pass the best persons, in which they 
have not many idle words or vainer thoughts to 
sully the fair whiteness of their souls: some indis- 
creet passions of trifling purposes, some impertinent 
discontents or unhandsome usages of their own per- 
sons or their dearest relatives. And though God is 
not extreme to mark what is done amiss, and there- 
fore puts these upon the accounts of his mercy, and 
the title of the cross; yet in two cases these little 
sins combine and cluster; and, we know, that 
grapes were once in so great a bunch, that one 
cluster was the load of two men; that is, 1. When 
either we are in love with small sins; or, 2. When 
they proceed from a careless and incurious spirit 
into frequency and continuance. For so the smallest 
atoms that dance in all the little cells of the world 
are so triflmg and immaterial, that they cannot 
trouble an eye, nor vex the tenderest part of a wound 
where a barbed arrow dwelt; yet, when by their 
infinite numbers (as Melissa and Parmenides affirm) 
they danced first into order, then into little bodies, 
at last they made the matter of the world: so are 
the little indiscretions of our life: they are always 
inconsiderable, if they be considered, and contempt- 
ible if they be not despised, and God does not regard 
them if we do. We may easily keep them asunder 
by our daily or nightly thoughts, and prayers, and 
severe sentences; but even the least sand can check 
the tumultuous pride, and become a limit to the sea, 
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when it is in a heap and in united multitudes; but 
if the wind scatter and divide them, the little drops 
and the vainer froth of the water begin to invade 
the strand. Our sighs can scatter such little of- 
fences ; but then be sure to breathe such accents 
frequently, lest they knot, and combine, and grow 
big as the shore, and we perish in sand, in trifling 
instances. “ He that despiseth little things, shall 
perish by little and little :᾽ so said the son of Sirach.° 

3. A frequent examination of our actions will in- 
tenerate and soften our consciences, so that they 
shall be impatient of any rudeness or heavier load : 
and he that is used to shrink, when he is pressed 
with a branch of twining osier,? will not willingly 
stand in the ruins of a house when the beam dashes 
upon the pavement. And provided that our nice 
and tender spirit be not vexed into scruple, nor the 
scruple turned into unreasonable fears, nor the 
fears into superstition; he that, by any arts, can 
make his spirit tender and apt for religious impres- 
sions, hath made the fairest seat for religion, and 
the unaptest and uneasiest entertainment for sin 
and eternal death in the whole world. 

4. A frequent examination of the smallest parts 
of our lives, is the best instrument to make our re- 
pentance particular, and a fit remedy to all the 
members of the whole body of sin. For our exam- 
ination, put off to our death-bed, of necessity brings 
us into this condition, that very many thousands of 
our sins must be (or not be at all) washed off with 
a general repentance, which the more general and 
indefinite it is, it is ever so much the worse. And 
if he that repents the longest and the oftenest, and 
upon the most instances, is still, during his whole 
life, but an imperfect penitent, and there are very 
many reserves left to be wiped off by God’s mercies, 
and to be eased by collateral assistances, or to be 
groaned for at the terrible day of judgment; it will 
be but a sad story to consider, that the sins of a 
whole life, or of very great portions of it, shall be 
put upon the remedy of one examination, and the 
advices of one discourse, and the activities of a de- 
cayed body, and a weak and an amazed spirit. Let 
us do the best we can, we shall find that the mere 
sins of ignorance and unavoidable forgetfulness will 
be enough to be intrusted to such a bank ; and if 
that a general repentance will serve towards their 
expiation, it will be an infinite mercy : but we have 
nothing to warrant our confidence, if we shall think 
it to be enough on our death-bed to confess the no- 
torious actions of our lives, and to say, “the Lord 
be merciful unto me for the infinite transgressions of 
my life, which I have wilfully or carelessly forgot ;” 
for very many, of which the repentance, the distinct, 
particular, cireumstantiate repentance of a whole life 
would have been too little, if we could have done more. 

5. After the enumeration of these advantages, I 
shall not need to add, that if we decline or refuse to 
call ourselves frequently to account, and to use daily 
advices concerning the state of our souls, it is a very 
ill sign that our souls are not right with God, or 
that they do not dwell in religion. But this I shall 
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say, that they, who do use this exercise frequently, 
will make their conscience much at ease, by cast- 
ing out a daily load of humour and surfeit, the 
matter of diseases and the instruments of death. 
“ He that does not frequently search his conscience, 
is a house without a window,” and like a wild un- 
tutored son of a fond and undiscerning widow. 

But if this exercise seem too great a trouble, 
and that by such advices religion will seem a bur- 
den; I have two things to oppose against it. 

1. One is, that we had better bear the burden of 
the Lord, than the burden of a base and polluted 
conscience. Religion cannot be so great a trouble 
as a guilty soul; and whatsoever trouble can. be 
fancied in this or any other action of religion, it is 
only to inexperienced persons. It may be a trouble 
at first, just as is every change and every new acci- 
dent: but if you do it frequently and accustom your 
spirit to it, as the custom will make it easy,’ so the 
advantages will make it delectable; that will make 
it facile as nature, these will make it as pleasant 
and eligible as reward. 

2. The other thing I have to say is this; that to 
examine our lives will be no trouble, if we do not 
intricate it with businesses of the world and the 
labyrinths of care and impertinent affairs. A man 
had need have a quiet and disentangled life, who 
comes to search into all his actions, and to make 
judgment concerning his errors and his needs, his 
remedies and his hopes. They that have great in- 
trigues of the world, have a yoke upon their necks, 
and cannot look back: and he that covets many 
things greedily, and snatches at high things ambi- 
tiously, that despises his neighbour proudly, and 
bears his crosses peevishly, or his prosperity impo- 
tently and passionately ; he that is prodigal of his 
precious time, and is tenacious and retentive of evil 
purposes, is not a man disposed to this exercise ; 
he hath reason to be afraid of his own memory, and 
to dash his glass in pieces, because it must needs 
represent to his own eyes an intolerable deformity. 
He, therefore, that resolves to live well, whatsoever 
itcosts him; he that will go to heaven at any rate, 
shall best tend this duty by neglecting the affairs 
of the world in all things, where prudently he may. 
But if we do otherwise, we shall find that the ac- 
counts of our death-bed, and the examination made 
by a disturbed understanding, will be very empty of 
comfort and full of inconveniences. 

6. For hence it comes, that men die so timor- 
ously and uncomfortably, as if they were forced out 
of their lives by the violences of an executioner. 
Then, without much examination, they remember, 
how wickedly they have lived, without religion, 
against the laws of the covenant of grace, without 
God in the world; then they see sin goes off like 
an amazed, wounded, affrighted person from a lost 
battle, without honour, without a veil, with nothing 
but shame and sad remembrances; then they can 
consider, that if they had lived virtuously, all the 
trouble and objection of that would now be past, 
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and all that had remained, should be peace and 
joy, and all that good which dwells within the 
house of God, and eternal life. But now they find, 
they have done amiss and dealt wickedly, they have 
no bank of good works, but a huge treasure of 
wrath, and they are going to a strange place, and 
what shall be their lot is uncertain; (so they say, 
when they would comfort and flatter themselves ;) 
but in truth of religion their portion is sad and in- 
tolerable, without hope and without refreshment, 
and they must use little silly arts to make them go 
off from their stage of sins with some handsome 
circumstances of opinion; they will in civility be 
abused, that they may die quietly, and go decently 
to their execution, and leave their friends indifferently 
contented, and apt to be comforted; and by that 
time they are gone awhile, they see, that they de- 
ceived themselves all their days, and were by others 
deceived at last. 

Let us make it our own case; we shall come to 
that state and period of condition, in which we 
shall be infinitely comforted if we have lived well, 
or else be amazed and go off trembling, because we 
are guilty of heaps of unrepented and unforsaken 
sins. It may happen, we shall not then under- 
stand it so, because most men of late ages have 
been abused with false principles, and they are 
taught (or they are willing to believe) that a little 
thing is enough to save them, and that heaven is so 
cheap a purchase, that it will fall upon them, whe- 
ther they will or no. The misery of it is, they 
will not suffer themselves to be confuted till it be 
too late to recant their error. In the interim, they 
are impatient to be examined, as a leper is of a 
comb, and are greedy of the world, as children of 
raw fruit; and they hate a severe reproof, as they 
do thorns in their bed; and they love to lay aside 
religion, as a drunken person does to forget his sor- 
row; and all the way they dream of fine things, and 
their dreams prove contrary, and become the hie- 
roglyphics of an eternal sorrow. The daughter of 
Polycrates dreamed, that her father was lifted up, 
and that Jupiter washed him, and the sun anointed 
him; but it proved to him but asad prosperity ; for 
after a long life of constant prosperous successes he 
was surprised by his enemies, and hanged up till 
the dew of heaven wet his cheeks, and the sun 
melted his grease. Such is the condition of those 
persons who, living either in the despite or in the 
neglect of religion, lie wallowing in the drunken- 
ness of prosperity or worldly cares; they think 
themselves to be exalted, till the evil day overtakes 
them; and then they can expound their dream of 
life to end in a sad and hopeless death. I remem- 
ber that Cleomenes was called a god by the Egyp- 
tians, because, when he was hanged, a serpent grew 
out of his body, and wrapped itself about his head ; 
till the philosophers of Egypt said, it was natural, 
that from the marrow of some bodies such produc- 
tions should arise. And indeed it represents the 
condition of some men, who being dead are 
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esteemed saints and beatified persons, when their 
head is encircled with dragons, and is entered into 
the possession of the devil, that old serpent and 
deceiver. For indeed their life was secretly so 
corrupted, that such serpents fed upon the ruins of 
the spirit, and the decays of grace and reason. To 
be cozened in making judgments concerning our 
final condition is extremely easy; but if we be co- 
zened, we are infinitely miserable. 


SECTION III. 
Of exercising Charity during our whole Life. 


_ He that would die well and happily, must, in his 
life-time, according to all his capacities, exercise 
charity ;S and because religion is the life of the 
soul, and charity is the life of religion, the same 
which gives life to the better part of. man, which 
never dies, may obtain of God a mercy to the in- 
ferior part of man in the day of its dissolution. 

1. Charity is the great channel through which 
God passes all his mercy upon mankind. For we 
receive absolution of our sins in proportion to our 
forgiving our brother. This is the rule of our 
hopes, and the measure of our desire in this world; 
and in the day of death and judgment the great 
sentence upon mankind shall be transacted accord- 
ing to our alms, which is the other part of charity. 
Certain it is, that God cannot, will not, never did, 
reject a charitable man in his greatest needs and 
in his most passionate prayers;' for God himself is 
love, and every degree of charity that dwells in us, 
is the participation of the Divine nature; and 
therefore, when upon our death-bed a cloud covers 
our head, and we are enwrapped with sorrow; 
when we feel the weight of a sickness, and do not 
feel the refreshing visitations of God’s loving-kind- 
ness; when we have many things to trouble us, 
and looking round about us we see no comforter ; 
then call to mind, what injuries you have forgiven, 
how apt you were to pardon all affronts and real 
persecutions, how you embraced peace when it was 
offered you, how you followed after peace when it 
ran from you; and when you are weary of one side, 
turn upon the other, and remember the alms that, 
by the grace of God and his assistances, you have 
done, and look up to God, and with the eye of faith 
behold him coming in the cloud, and pronouncing 
the sentence of doomsday according to his mercies 
and thy charity. 

2. Charity, with its twin-daughters, alms and for- 
giveness, is especially effectual for the procuring 
God’s mercies in the day and the manner of our 
death. “Alms deliver from death,” said old Tobias ;" 
and “alms make an atonement for sins,’’ said the 
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son of Sirach;’ and so said Daniel,” and so say all 
the wise men of the world. And in this sense also, 
is that of St. Peter,* “Love covers a multitude of 
sins ;” and St. ClementY in his Constitutions gives 
this counsel, “If you have any thing in your hands, 
give it, that it may work to the remission of thy 
sins ; for by faith and alms sins are purged.” The 
same also is the counsel of Salvian, who wonders, 
that men, who are guilty of great and many sins, 
will not work out their pardon by alms and mercy. 
But this also must be added out of the words of 
Lactantius, who makes this rule complete and use- 
ful; ‘ But think not, because sins are taken away 
by alms, that, by thy money, thou mayest purchase 
a license to sin. For sins are abolished, if, because 
thou hast sinned, thou givest to God,” that is, to 
God’s poor servants, and his indigent necessitous 
creatures: but if thou sinnest upon confidence of 
giving, thy sins are not abolished. For God desires 
infinitely, that men should be purged from their 
sins, and therefore commands us to repent; but to 
repent is nothing else but to profess and affirm (that 
is, to purpose, and to make good that purpose) that 
they will sin no more.” 

Now alms are therefore effective to the abolition 
and pardon of our sins, because they are preparatory 
to, and impetratory of, the grace of repentance, and 
are fruits of repentance: and therefore St. Chry- 
sostom affirms,* that repentance without alms is dead, 
and without wings, and can never soar upwards to 
the element of love. But because they are a part 
of repentance, and hugely pleasing to Almighty God, 
therefore they deliver us from the evils of an un- 
happy and accursed death; for so Christ delivered 
his disciples from the sea, when he appeased the 
storm, though they still sailed in the channel: and 
this St. Jerome verifies with all his reading and ex- 
perience, saying, “I do not remember to have read, 
that ever any charitable person died an evil death.” » 
And although a long experience hath observed 
God’s mercies to descend upon charitable people, 
like the dew upon Gideon’s fleece, when all the 
world was dry; yet for this also we have a promise, 
which is not only an argument of a certain number 
of years, (as experience is,) but a security for eter- 
nal ages. ‘Make ye friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness; that, when ye fail, they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations.”” When faith fails, 
and chastity is useless, and temperance shall be no 
more, then charity shall bear you upon wings of 
cherubim to the eternal mountain of the Lord. “I 
have been a lover of mankind, and a friend, and 
merciful ; and now I expect to communicate in that 
great kindness, which he shows, that is the great 
God and Father of men and mercies,” said Cyrus 
the Persian, on his death-bed.° 
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I do not mean, this should only be a death-bed 
charity, any more than a death-bed repentance ; but 
it ought to be the charity of our life and healthful 
years, a parting with portions of our goods then,4 
when we can keep them: we must not first kindle 
our lights, when we are to descend into our houses 
of darkness, or bring a glaring torch suddenly to a 
dark room, that will amaze the eye, and not delight 
it, or instruct the body; but if our tapers have, in 
their constant course, descended into their grave, 
crowned all the way with light, then let the death- 
bed charity be doubled, and the light burn bright- 
est when it is to deck our hearse. But concerning 
this I shall afterwards give account. 


SECTION IV. 


General Considerations to enforce the former 
Practices. 


Turse are the general instruments of preparation 
in order to a holy death: it will concern us all to 
use them diligently and speedily ; for we must be 
long in doing that, which must be done but once :° 
and therefore we must begin betimes, and lose no 
time; especially since it is so great a venture, and 
upon it depends so greata state. Seneca said well, 
“There is no science or art in the world so hard 
as to live and die well: the professors of other arts 
are vulgar and many:”! but he that knows how to 
do this business, is certainly instructed to eternity. 
But then let me remember this, that a wise person 
will also put most upon the greatest interest. Com- 
mon prudence will teach us this. No man will hire 
a general to cut wood, or shake hay with a sceptre, 
or spend his soul and all his faculties upon the pur- 
chase of a cockle-shell ; but he will fit instruments 
to the dignity and exigence of the design: and 
therefore since heaven is so glorious a state, and so 
certainly designed for us, if we please, let us spend 
all that we have, all our passions and affections, all 
our study and industry, all our desires and strata- 
gems, all our witty and ingenious faculties,’ towards 
the arriving thither ; whither if we do come, every 
minute will infinitely pay for all the troubles of our 
whole life ; if we do not, we shall have the reward 
of fools, an unpitied and an upbraided misery.” 

To this purpose I shall represent the state of 
dying and dead men in the devout words of some of 
the fathers of the church, whose sense I shall ex- 
actly keep, but change their order; that by placing 
some of their dispersed meditations into a chain or 
sequel of discourse, I may with their precious stones 
make a union, and compose them into a jewel: for 


though the meditation is plain and easy, yet it is” 


affectionate, and material, and true, and necessary. 
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The Circumstances of a dying Man’s Sorrow and 
Danger. 


When the sentence of death is decreed, and begins 
to be put in execution, it is sorrow enough to see or 
feel respectively the sad accents of the agony and 
last contentions of the soul, and the reluctances and 
unwillingnesses of the body: the forehead washed 
with a new and stranger baptism, besmeared with 
a cold sweat, tenacious and clammy, apt to make it 
cleave to the roof of his coffin; the nose cold and 
undiscerning, not pleased with perfumes, nor suffer- 
ing violence with a cloud of unwholesome smoke ;' 
the eyes dim as a sullied mirror, or the face of 
heaven when God shows his anger in a prodigious 
storm; the feet cold, the hands stiff, the physicians 
despairing, our friends weeping, the rooms dressed 
with darkness and sorrow, and the exterior parts 
betraying what are the violences which the soul and 
spirit suffer;* the nobler part, like the lord of the 
house, being assaulted by exterior rudeness:s, and 
driven from all the outworks, at last faint and weary 
with short and frequent breathings, interrupted with 
the longer accents of sighs, without moisture, but 
the excrescences of a spilt humour, when the pitcher 
is broken at the cistern, it retires to its last fort, 
the heart ; whither it is pursued, and stormed, and 
beaten out, as when the barbarous Thracian sacked 
the glory of the Grecian empire. Then calamity is 
great, and sorrow rules in all the capacities of man: 
then the mourners weep, because it 1s civil, or because 
they need thee, or because they fear: but who suffers 
for thee with acompassion sharp as isthy pain? Then 
the noise is like the faint echo of a distant valley, and 
few hear, and they will not regard thee, who seemest 
like a person void of understanding and of a depart- 
ing interest. Vere tremendum est mortis sacramentum. 
But these accidents are common to all that die; 
and when a special Providence shall distinguish 
them, they shall die with easy circumstances ; but: 
as no piety can secure it, so must no confidence ex- 
pect it; but wait for the time, and accept the man- 
ner of the dissolution. But that which distinguishes 
them, is this: 

He that hath lived a wicked life, if his con- 
science be alarmed, and that he does not die like a 
wolf or a tiger, without sense or remorse of all his 
wildness and his injury, his beastly nature, and 
desert and untilled manners, if he have but sense 
of what he is going to suffer, or what he may expect 
to be his portion ; then we may imagine the terror 
of their abused fancies, how they see affrighting 
shapes, and, because they fear them, they feel the 
gripes of devils, urging the unwilling souls from 
the kinder and fast embraces of the body, calling to 
the grave and hastening to judgment, exhibiting 
great bills of uncancelled crimes, awaking and 
amazing the conscience, breaking all their hope in 
pieces, and making faith useless and terrible, be- 
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cause the malice was great, and the charity was 
none at all. Then they look for some to have pity 
on them, but there is no man.! No man dares be 
their pledge: no man can redeem their soul, which 
now feels what it never feared. Then the tremb- 
lings and the sorrow, the memory of the past sin, 
and the fear of future pains, and the sense of an 
angry God, and the presence of some devils, consign 
him to the eternal company of all the damned and 
accursed spirits." Then they want an angel for 
their guide, and the Holy Spirit for their comforter, 
and a good conscience for their testimony, and 
Christ for their advocate, and they die and are left 
in prisons of earth or air, in secret and undiscerned 
regions, to weep and tremble, and infinitely to fear 
the coming of-the day of Christ; at which time 
they shall be brought forth to change their condition 
into a worse, where they shall for ever feel more 
than we can believe or understand. 

But when a good man dies, one that hath lived 
innocently, or made joy in heaven at his timely and 
effective repentance, and in whose behalf the holy 
Jesus hath interceded prosperously, and for whose 
interest the Spirit makes interpellations with groans 
and sighs unutterable, and in whose defence the 
angels drive away the devils on his death-bed, be- 
cause his sins are pardoned, and because he resisted 
the devil in his life-time, and fought successfully, 
and persevered unto the end; then the joys break 
forth through the clouds of sickness, and the con- 
science stands upright, and confesses the glories of 
God, and owns so much integrity, that it can hope 
for pardon, and obtain it too; then the sorrows 
of the sickness, and the flames of the fever, or the 
faintness of the consumption, do but untie the soul 
from its chain, and let it go forth, first into liberty, 
and then to glory: for it is but for a little while 
that the face of the sky was black, like the prepa- 
rations of the night, but quickly the cloud was torn 
and rent, the violence of thunder parted it into little 
portions, that the sun might look forth with a 
watery eye, and then shine without a tear. But it 
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is an infinite refreshment to remember all the com- 
forts of his prayers, the frequent victory over his 
temptations, the mortification of his lust, the noblest 
sacrifice to God, in which he most delights, that we 
have given him our wills, and killed our appetites 
for the interests of his services: then all the trouble 
of that is gone; and what remains, is a portion in 
the inheritance of Jesus, of which he now talks no 
more as a thing at distance, but is entering into the 
possession. When the veil is rent," and the prison- 
doors are open at the presence of God’s angel, the 
soul goes forth full of hope, sometimes with evidence, 
but always with certainty in the thing, and instantly 
it passes into the throngs of spirits, where angels 
meet it singing, and the devils flock with malicious 
and vile purposes, desiring to lead it away with them 
into their houses of sorrow: there they see things 
which they never saw, and hear voices which they 
never heard. There the devils charge them with many 
sins, and the angels remember, that themselves re- 
joiced, when they were repented of. Then the devils 
aggravate and describe all the circumstances of the 
sin, and add calumnies ; and the angels bear the sword 
forward still, because their Lord doth answer for them. 
Then the devils rage and gnash their teeth:° they 
see the soul chaste and pure, and they are ashamed ; 
they see it penitent, and they despair; they per- 
ceive that the tongue was refrained and sanctified, 
and then hold their peace. Then the soul passes 
forth and rejoices, passing by the devils in scorn 
and triumph, being securely carried into the bosom 
of the Lord, where they shall rest, till their crowns 
are finished, and their mansions are prepared; and 
then they shall feast and sing, rejoice and worship, 
for ever and ever.P Fearful and formidable to un- 
holy persons is the first meeting with spirits in 
their separation. But the victory, which holy 
souls receive by the mercies of Jesus Christ and 
the conduct of angels, is a joy, that we must not 
understand till we feel it; and yet such which by 
an early and a persevering piety we may secure ; but 
let us inquire after it no further, because it is secret. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE STATE OF SICKNESS, AND THE TEMPTATIONS INCIDENT TO IT, WITH THEIR 
PROPER REMEDIES. 


SECTION I. 
Of the State of Sickness. 


ADAM’s sin brought death into the world, and man 
did die the same day in which he sinned, according 
as God had threatened. He did not die, as death 
is taken for a separation of soul and body; that is, 


' St. Chrysostomus. m Ephram Syrus. 
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not death properly, but the ending of the last act 
of death; just as a man is said to be born, when 
he ceases any longer to be borne in his mother’s 
womb; but whereas to man was intended a life 
long and happy, without sickness, sorrow, or infe- 
licity, and this life should be lived here or in a 
better place, and the passage from one to the other 
should have been easy, safe, and pleasant, now that 
man sinned, he fell from that state to a contrary. 


P Μεγίστη τῶν αἱρετῶν ϑεοσέξεια, δι᾽ ἧς ἀδανατίζεται ἡ 
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If Adam had stood, he should not always have 
lived in this world; for this world was not a place 
capable of giving a dwelling to all those myriads 
of men and women, which should have been born 
in all the generations of infinite and eternal ages ; 
for so it must have been, if man had not died at 
all, nor yet have removed hence at all. Neither is 
it likely that man’s innocence should have lost to 
him all possibility of going thither, where the dura- 
tion is better, measured by a better time, subject to 
fewer changes, and which is now the reward of a 
returning virtue, which in all natural senses is less 
than innocence, save that it is heightened by Christ 
to an equality of acceptation with the state of inno- 
cence; but so it must have been, that his innocence 
should have been punished with an eternal confine- 
ment to this state, which in all reason is the less 
perfect, the state of a traveller, not of one possessed 
of his inheritance. It is therefore certain, man 
should have changed his abode; for so did Enoch, 
and so did Elias, and so shall all the world, that 
shall be alive at the day of judgment; they shall 
not die, but they shall change their place and their 
abode, their duration and their state, and all this 
without death. 

That death, therefore, which God threatened to 
Adam, and which passed upon his posterity, is not 
the going out of this world, but the manner of 
going. If he had stayed in innocence, he should 
have gone from hence placidly and fairly, without 
vexations and afflictive circumstances; he should 
not have died by sickness, misfortune, defect, or 
unwillingness; but when he fell, then he began to 
die; the same day (so said God); and that must 
needs be true: and therefore it must mean, that 
upon that very day he fell into an evil and danger- 
ous condition, a state of change and affliction ;4 then 
death began, that is, the man began to die by a na- 
tural diminution, and aptness to disease and misery. 
His first state was, and should have been (so long 
as it lasted) a happy duration; his second, was a 
daily and miserable change; and this was the dying 
properly. 

This appears in the great instance of damnation, 
which, in the style of Scripture, is called eternal 
death ; not because it kills or ends the duration; it 
hath not so much good in it; but because it is a 
perpetual infelicity. Change or separation of soul 
and body is but accidental to death; death may be 
with or without either; but the formality, the curse 
and the sting of death, that is, misery, sorrow, fear, 
diminution, defect, anguish, dishonour, and whatso- 
ever is miserable and afflictive in nature, that is 
death. Death is not an action, but a whole state 
and condition; and this was first brought in upon 
us by the offence of one man. 

But this went no farther than thus to subject us 
to temporal infelicity. If it had proceeded so far 
aS Was supposed, man had been much more miser- 
able; for man had more than one original sin, in 
this sense; and though this death entered first upon 
us by Adam’s fault, yet it came nearer unto us and 
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increased upon us by the sins of more of our fore- 
fathers. For Adam’s sin left us in strength enough 
to contend with human calamities for almost a thou- 
sand years together. But the sins of his children, 
our forefathers, took off from us half the strength 
about the time of the flood; and then from five hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty, and from thence to 
one hundred and twenty, and from thence to three- 
score and ten: so often halving it, till it is almost 
come to nothing. But by the sins of men in the 
several generations of the world, death, that is, 
misery and disease, is hastened so upon us, that we 
are of a contemptible age: and because we are to 
die by suffering evils, and by the daily lessening of 
our strength and health; this death is so long a 
doing, thatit makes so great a part of our short life 
useless and unserviceable, that we have not time 
enough to get the perfection of a single manufacture, 
but ten or twelve generations of the world must go 
to the making up of one wise man, or one excellent 
art: and in the succession of those ages there hap- 
pen so many changes and interruptions, so many 
wars and violences, that seven years’ fighting sets a 
whole kingdom back in learning and virtue, to 
which they were creeping, it may be, a whole 
age. 

And thus also we do evil to our posterity, as 
Adam did to his, and Cham did to his, and Eli to 
his, and all they to theirs, who by sins caused God 
to shorten the life and multiply the evils of man- 
kind: and for this reason it is, the world grows 
worse and worse, because so many original sins are 
multiplied, and so many evils from parents descend 
upon the succeeding generations of men, that they 
derive nothing from us but original misery. 

But he who restored the law of nature, did also 
restore us to the condition of nature; which, being 
violated by the introduction of death, Christ then 
repaired, when he suffered and overcame death for 
us; that is, he hath taken away the unhappiness of 
sickness, and the sting of death, and the dishonours 
of the grave, of dissolution and weakness, of decay 
and change, and hath turned them into acts of 
favour, into instances of comfort, into opportunities 
of virtue ; Christ hath now knit them into rosaries 
and coronets; he hath put them into promises and 
rewards; he hath made them part of the portion of 
his elect: they are instruments, and earnests, and 
securities, and passages, to the greatest perfection 
of human nature, and the Divine promises. So that 
it is possible for us now to be reconciled to sick- 
ness; it came in by sin, and therefore is cured, 
when it is turned into virtue ; and although it may 
have in it the uneasiness of labour, yet it will not 
be uneasy as sin, or the restlessness of a discom- 
posed conscience. If, therefore, we can well manage 
our state of sickness, that we may not fall by pain, 
as we usually do by pleasure, we need not fear; for 
no evil shall happen to us. 


4 Prima que vitam dedit hora carpsit.—Hercut. Fur. | Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origine pendet.—Mantu. 
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SECTION II. 


Of the first Temptation proper to the state of Sick- 
ness, Impatience. 


Men that are in health, are severe exactors of 
patience at the hands of them that are sick; and 
they usually judge it not by terms of relation be- 
tween God and the suffering man, but between him 
and the friends that stand by the bed-side. It will 
be therefore necessary, that we truly understand to 
what duties and actions the patience of a sick man 
ought to extend. 

1. Sighs and groans, sorrow and prayers, humble 
complaints and dolorous' expressions, are the sad 
accents of a sick man’s language; for itis not to be 
expected, that a sick man should act a part of 
patience with a countenance like an orator, or grave 
like a dramatic person: it were well, if all men 
could bear an exterior decency in their sickness, and 
regulate their voice, their face, their discourse, and 
all their circumstances, by the measures and _ pro- 
portions of comeliness, and satisfaction to all the 
standers by. But this would better please them 
than assist him; the sick man would do more good 
to others than he would receive to himself. 

2. Therefore, silence and still composures, and 
not complaining, are no parts of a sick man’s duty ; 
they are not necessary parts of patience. We find, 
that David roared for the very disquietness of his 
sickness: and he lay chattering like a swallow, and 
his throat was dry with calling for help upon his 
God. That’s the proper voice of sickness: and 
certain it is, that the proper voices of sickness are 
expressly vocal and petitory in the ears of God, and 
call for pity in the same accent, as the cries and 
oppressions of widows and orphans do for vengeance 
upon their persecutors, though they say no collect 
against them. For there is the voice of man, and 
there is the voice of the disease, and God hears 
both; and the louder the disease speaks, there is 
the greater need of mercy and pity, and therefore 
God will the sooner hear it. Abel’s blood had a 
voice, and cried to God ; and humility hath a voice, 
and cries so loud to God, that it pierces the clouds; 
and so hath every sorrow and every sickness: and 
when a man cries out, and complains but according 
to the sorrows of his pain,' it cannot be any part of 
a culpable impatience, but an argument for pity. 

3. Some men’s senses are so subtile, and their 
perceptions so quick and full of relish, and their 
spirits so active, that the same load is double upon 
them, to what itis to another person: and therefore 
comparing the expressions of the one to the silence 
of the other, a different judgment cannot be made 
concerning their patience. Some natures are que- 
rulous, and melancholy, and soft, and nice, and tender, 
and weeping, and expressive; others are sullen, dull, 

τ Ejulatu, questu, gemitu, fremitibus, resonando multim 
flebiles voces refert.—C1c. Tuse. ii. 13. 

5 Concedendum est gementi. 
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Non debet dolor esse viri, nec vulnere major. 
Juv. Sat. xii. 11. 
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without apprehension, apt to tolerate and carry 
burdens: and the crucifixion of our blessed Saviour, 
falling upon a delicate and virgin body of curious 
temper, and strict, equal composition, was naturally 
more full of torment than that of the ruder thieves, 
whose proportions were coarser and uneven. 

4. In this case, it was no imprudent advice which 
Cicero gave :" nothing in the world is more amiable 
than an even temper in our whole life, and in every 
action; but this evenness cannot be kept, unless 
every man follows his own nature, without striving 
to imitate the circumstances of another. And what 
is so in the thing itself, ought to be so in our judg- 
ments concerning the things. We must not call any 
one impatient, if he be not silent in a fever, as if he 
were asleep; or as if he were dull, as Herod’s son 
of Athens. 

5. Nature, in some cases, hath made cryings out 
and exclamations to be an entertainment of the 
spirit, and an abatement or diversion of the pain. 
For so did the old champions, when they threw 
their fatal nets, that they might load their enemy 
with the snares and weights of death; they groaned 
aloud, and sent forth the anguish of their spirit into 
the eyes and heart of the man, that stood against 
them:Y so it is in the endurance of some sharp 
pains, the complaints and shriekings, the sharp 
groans and the tender accents, send forth the afflict- 
ed spirits, and force a way, that they may ease their 
oppression and their load; that, when they have 
spent some of their sorrows by a sally forth, they 
may return better able to fortify the heart. Nothing 
of this is a certain sign, much less an action or part 
of impatience; and when our blessed Saviour suf- 
fered his last and sharpest pang of sorrow, he cried 
out with a loud voice, and resolved to die, and 
did so. 


SECTION III. 
Constituent or integral Parts of Patience. 


1. THaT we may secure our patience, we must 
take care that our complaints be without despair. 
Despair sins against the reputation of God’s good- 
ness, and the efficacy of all our old experience. By 
despair we destroy the greatest comfort of our sor- 
rows, and turn our sickness into the state of devils 
and perishing souls. No affliction is greater than 
despair; for that is it which makes hell-fire, and 
turns a natural evil into an intolerable; it hinders 
prayers, and fills up the intervals of sickness with a 
worse torture ; it makes all spiritual arts useless, and 
the office of spiritual comforters and guides to be 
impertinent. 

Against this, hope is to be opposed: and its pro- 
per acts, as it relates to the virtue and exercise of 
patience, are, 1. Praying to God for help and 
remedy; 2. Sending for the guides of souls; 3. 

ἃ Omnino si quicquam est decorum, nihil est profectd magis 
quam equabilitas universe vite, tum singularum actionum ; 
quam autem conservare non a si alliorum naturam imi- 
tans, omittas tuam.—1 Offic. 88. 


ν Quia profundenda voce omne corpus intenditur, venitque 
plaga vehementior.—Cic. Pro Muren. 48. 
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Using all holy exercises and acts of grace proper to 
that state; which whoso does, hath not the im- 
patience of despair; every man that is patient, hath 
hope in God in the day of his sorrows. 

2. Our complaints in sickness must be without 
murmur. Murmur sins against God’s providence 
and government: by it we grow rude, and, like the 
falling angels, displeased at God’s supremacy; and 
nothing is more unreasonable: it talks against God, 
for whose glory all speech was made; it is proud 
and fantastic, hath better opinions of a sinner than 
of the Divine justice, and would rather accuse God 
than himself. 

Against this is opposed that part of patience, 
which resigns the man into the hands of God, say- 
ing with old Eli, “ It is the Lord; let him do what 
he will;”’ and, “ Thy will be done in earth as it is 
in heaven:” and so by admiring God’s justice and 
wisdom, does also dispose the sick person for re- 
ceiving God’s mercy, and secures him the rather in 
the grace of God. The proper acts of this part of 
patience are, 1. To confess our sins and our own 
demerits: 2. It increases and exercises humility: 
3. It loves to sing praises to God, even from the 
lowest abyss of human misery. 

3. Our complaints in sickness must be without 
peevishness. This sins against civility, and that 
necessary decency which must be used towards the 
ministers and assistants. By peevishness we in- 
crease Our own sorrows, and are troublesome to 
them that stand there to ease ours. It hath in it 
harshness of nature and ungentleness, wilfulness 
and fantastic opinions, morosity and incivility. 

Against it are opposed obedience, tractability, 
easiness of persuasion, aptness to take counsel. 
The acts of this part of patience are, 1. To obey 
our physicians; 2. To treat our persons with re- 
spect to our present necessities; 3. Not to be un- 
gentle and uneasy to the ministers and nurses, that 
attend us;“ but to take their diligent and kind 
offices as sweetly as we can, and to bear their in- 
discretions or unhandsome accidents contentedly and 
without disquietness within, or evil language or 
angry words without; 4. Not to use unlawful means 
for our recovery. 

If we secure these particulars, we are not lightly 
to be judged of by noises and postures, by colours 
and images of things, by paleness, or tossings from 
side to side. For it were a hard thing, that those 
persons, who are loaden with the greatest of human 
calamities, should be strictly tied to ceremonies and 
forms of things. He is patient, that calls upon God; 
that hopes for health or heaven; that believes God 
is wise and just in sending him afflictions ; that con- 
fesses his sins, and accuses himself, and justifies 
God; that expects God will turn this into good; 
that is civil to his physicians and his servants; that 
converses with the guides of souls, the ministers of 
religion; and in all things submits to God’s will, 
and would use no indirect means for his recovery ; 
but had rather be sick and die, than enter at all 
into God’s displeasure. 


W Vide ch. iv. sect. i. 
* Pretulerim—delirus inersque videri, 
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Remedies against Impatience, by Way of 
Consideration. 


As it happens concerning death, so it is in sick- 
ness, which is death’s handmaid. It hath the fate 
to suffer calumny and reproach, and hath a name 
worse than its nature. 

1. For there is no sickness so great but children 
endure it, and have natural strengths to bear them 
out quite through the calamity, what period soever 
nature hath allotted it. Indeed they make no re- 
flections upon their sufferings, and complain of 
sickness with an uneasy sigh or a natural groan, 
but consider not what the sorrows of sickness mean; 
and so bear it by a direct sufferance, and as a pillar 
bears the weight of a roof. But then why cannot 
we bear it so too? For this which we call a re- 
flection upon or a considering of our sickness, is 
nothing but a perfect instrument of trouble, and 
consequently a temptation to impatience. It serves 
no end of nature: it may be avoided, and we may 
consider it only as an expression of God’s anger, 
and an emissary or procurator of repentance. But 
all other considering it,* except where it serves the 
purposes of medicine and art, is nothing but, under 
the colour of reason, an unreasonable device to 
heighten the sickness and increase the torment. 
But then, as children want this act of reflex per- 
ception or reasonable sense, whereby their sickness 
becomes less pungent and dolorous ; so also do they 
want the helps of reason, whereby they should be 
able to support it. For certain it is, reason was as 
well given us to harden our spirits, and stiffen them 
in passions and sad accidents, as to make us bend- 
ing and apt for action: and if in men God hath 
heightened the faculties of apprehension, he hath 
increased the auxiliaries of reasonable strengths; 
that God’s rod and God’s staff might go together, 
and the beam of God’s countenance may as well 
refresh us with its light as scorch us with its heat. 
For poor children that endure so much, have not in- 
ward supports and refreshments to bear them 
through it: they never heard the sayings of old 
men, nor have been taught the principles of severe 
philosophy, nor are assisted with the results of a 
long experience, nor know they how to turn a sick- 
ness into virtue, and a fever into a reward; nor 
have they any sense of favours, the remembrance 
of which may alleviate their burden; and yet na- 
ture hath in them teeth and nails enough to scratch 
and fight against the sickness, and by such aids, as 
God is pleased to give them, they wade through the 
storm, and murmur not. And besides this, yet, al- 
though infants have not such brisk perceptions upon 
the stock of reason, they have a more tender feel- 
ing upon the accounts of sense, and their flesh is as 
uneasy by their natural softness and weak shoulders, 
as ours by too forward apprehensions. Therefore 


Dum mea delectent mala me, vel denique fallant, 
Quam sapere et ringi.—Horar. lib, 11. ep. 2. 
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bear up:Y either you or I, or some man wiser, and 
many a woman weaker than us both, or the very 
children, have endured worse evil than this that is 
upon thee now. 

That sorrow is hugely tolerable, which gives its 
smart but by instants and smallest proportions of 
time. No man at once feels the sickness of a week, 
or of a whole day; but the smart of an instant: 
and still every portion of a minute feels but its 
proper share; and the last groan ended all the sor- 
row of its peculiar burden. And what minute can 
that be, which can pretend to be intolerable ? and 
the next minute is but the same as the last, and the 
pain flows like the drops of a river, or the little 
shreds of time; and if we do but take care of the 
present minute, it cannot seem a great charge or a 
great burden; but that care will secure our duty, if 
we still but secure the present minute. 

3. If we consider, how much men can suffer, if 
they list, and how much they do suffer for greater 
and little causes, and that no causes are greater 
than the proper causes of patience ‘in sickness, (that 
is, necessity in religion,) we cannot, without huge 
shame to our nature, to our persons, and to our 
manners, complain of this tax and impost of na- 
ture. This experience added something to the old 
philosophy. When the gladiators were exposed 
naked to each other’s short swords, and were to cut 
each other’s souls away in portions of flesh, as if 
their forms had been as divisible as the life of 
worms, they did not sigh or groan, it was a shame 
to decline the blow, but according to the just 
measures of art. The women that saw the wound,? 
shriek out; and he that receives it, holds his peace. 
He did not only stand bravely, but would also fall 
so; and when he was down, scorned to shrink his 
head, when the insolent conqueror came to lift it 
from his shoulders: and yet this man, in his first 
design, only aimed at liberty, and the reputation of 
a good fencer; and when he sunk down, he saw he 
could only receive the honour of a bold man, the 
noise of which he shall never hear when his ashes 
are crammed in his narrow urn. And what can we 
complain of the weakness of our strengths, or the 
pressures of diseases, when we see a poor soldier 
stand in a breach almost starved with cold and 
hunger, and his cold apt to be relieved only by the 
heats of anger, a fever, or a fired musket, and his 
hunger slackened by a greater pain and a huge 
fear ? This man shall stand in his arms and wounds, 
patiens luminis atque solis, pale and faint, weary 
and watchful; and at night shall have a bullet 
pulled out of his flesh, and shivers from his bones, 
and endure his mouth to be sewed up from a violent 
rent to its own dimension; and all this for a man 
whom he never saw, or, if he did, was not noted by 
him; but one that shall condemn him to the gal- 
lows, if he runs from all this misery. It is seldom 
that God sends such calamities upon men, as men 
bring upon themselves, and suffer willingly. But 


Y Στῆθος δὲ πλήξας, κραδίην ἠνίπαπε μύϑω" 
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that which is most considerable is, that any passion 
and violence upon the spirit of man makes him able 
to suffer huge calamities with a certain constancy 
and an unwearied patience. Scipio Africanus was 
wont to commend that saying in Xenophon, That 
the same labours of warfare were easier far to a 
general than to a common soldier; because he was 
supported by the huge appetites of honour, which 
made his hard marches nothing but stepping forward 
and reaching at a triumph. Did not the lady of 
Sabinus, for others’ interest, bear twins privately 
and without groaning? Are not the labours and 
cares, the spare diet and the waking nights, of 
covetous and adulterous, of ambitious and revenge- 
ful persons, greater sorrows and of more smart 
than a fever, or the short pains of child-birth ? 
What will not tender women suffer to hide their 
shame? And if vice and passion, lust and inferior 
appetites, can supply to the tenderest persons 
strengths more than enough for the sufferance of 
the greatest natural violences, can we suppose that 
honesty and religion and the grace of God are more 
nice, tender, and effeminate ? 

4. Sickness is the more tolerable, because it 
cures very many evils, and takes away the sense of 
all the cross fortunes, which amaze the spirits of 
some men, and transport them certainly beyond all 
the limits of patience. Here all losses and dis- 
graces, domestic cares and public evils, the appre- 
hensions of pity and a sociable calamity, the fears 
of want and the troubles of ambition, lie down and 
rest upon the sick man’s pillow. One fit of the 
stone takes away from the fancies of men all rela- 
tions to the world and secular interests; at least 
they are made dull and flat, without sharpness and 
an edge. 

And he, that shall observe the infinite variety of 
troubles which afflict some busy persons, and almost 
all men in very busy times, will think it not much 
amiss, that those huge numbers were reduced to 
certainty, to method, and an order; and there is no 
better compendium for this, than that they be re- 
duced to one. And a sick man seems so uncon- 
cerned in the things of the world, that, although 
this separation be done with violence, yet it is no 
otherwise than all noble contentions are, and all 
honours are purchased, and all virtues are acquired, 
and all vices mortified, and all appetites chastised, 
and all rewards obtained; there is infallibly to all 
these a difficulty and a sharpness annexed, without 
which there could be no proportion between a work 
and areward. ‘To this add, that sickness does not 
take off the sense of secular troubles and worldly 
cares from us, by employing all the perceptions 
and apprehensions of men; by filling all faculties 
with sorrow, and leaving no room for the lesser in- 
stances of troubles, as little rivers are swallowed up 
in the sea; but sickness is a messenger of God, 
sent with purposes of abstraction and separation, 
with a secret power and a proper efficacy to draw 


z Spectatores vociferantur, ictus tacet.—Quis mediocris 
gladiator ingemuit? Quis vultum mutavit unquam? Quis 
non modo stetit, vertim etiam decubuit turpiter?—Tusce. Q. 
lib. 11. 16, 
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us off from unprofitable and useless sorrows; and 
this is effected partly, by reason that it represents 
the uselessness of the things of this world, and that 
there is a portion of this life, in which honours and 
things of the world cannot serve us to many pur- 
poses; partly, by preparing us to death, and telling 
us, that a man shall descend thither, whence this 
world cannot redeem us, and where the goods of 
this world cannot serve us. 

5. And yet, after all this, sickness leaves in us 
appetites so strong, and apprehensions so sensible, 
and delights so many, and good things in so great a 
degree, that a healthless body and a sad disease do 
seldom make men weary of this world, but still they 
would fain find an excuse to live.* The gout, the 
stone, and the tooth-ach, the sciatica, sore eyes, and 
an aching head, are evils indeed; but such, which, 
rather than die, most men are willing to suffer; and 
Mecznas added also a wish, rather to be crucified 
than to die: and though his wish was low, timorous, 
and base, yet we find the same desires in most men, 
dressed up with better circumstances. It was a 
eruel mercy in Tamerlane, who commanded all the 
leprous persons to be put to death, as we knock 
some beasts quickly on their head, to put them out of 
pain, and lest they should live miserably : the poor 
men would rather have endured another leprosy, 
and have more willingly taken two diseases than 
one death. Therefore Cesar wondered, that the 
old crazed soldier begged leave he might kill him- 
self, and asked him, “ Dost thou think then to be 
more alive than now thou art?” We do not die 
suddenly, but we descend to death by steps and slow 
passages: and therefore men (so long as they are 
sick) are unwilling to proceed and go forward in the 
finishing that sad employment. Between a disease 
and death there are many degrees, and all those are 
like the reserves of evil things, the declining of 
every one of which is justly reckoned amongst 
those good things, which alleviate the sickness and 
make it tolerable. Never account that sickness in- 
tolerable, in which thou hadst rather remain than die: 
and yet if thou hadst rather die than suffer it, the 
worst of it that can be said is this, that this sickness 
is worse than death; that is, it is worse than that, 
which is the best of all evils, and the end of all trou- 
bles; and then you have said no great harm against it. 

6. Remember, that thou art under a supervening 
necessity. Nothing is intolerable that is necessary : 
and therefore when men are to suffer a sharp inci- 
sion, or what they are pleased to call intolerable, tie 
the man down to it, and he endures it.» Now God 
hath bound this sickness upon thee by the condi- 
tion of nature ; for every flower must wither and 
droop ; it is also bound upon thee by special provi- 
dence, and with a design to try thee. and with pur- 
poses to reward and to crown thee. These cords 
thou canst not break; and therefore lie thou down 
gently, and suffer the hand of God to do what he 
please, that at least thou mayest swallow an advan- 

* Debilem facito manu, debilem pede, coxa, lubricos quate 
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tage, which the care and severe mercies of God force 
down thy throat. 

7. Remember, that all men have passed this way,° 
the bravest, the wisest, and the best men have been 
subject to sickness and sad diseases; and it is 
esteemed a prodigy, that a man should live to a long 
age and not be sick; and it is recorded for a wonder 
concerning Xenophilus the musician, that he lived to 
one hundred and six years of age in a perfect and 
continual health. No story tells the like of a prince, 
ora great or a wise person ;¢ unless we have a mind 
to believe the tales concerning Nestor and the 
Euboean sibyl, or reckon Cyrus of Persia, or 
Masinissa the Mauritanian, to be rivals of old age, or 
that Argantonius the Tartesian king did really 
outstrip that age, according as his story tells, report- 
ing him to have reigned eighty years,® and to have 
lived one hundred and twenty. Old age and health- 
ful bodies are seldom made the appendages to great 
fortunes: and under so great and so universal pre- 
cedents,’ so common fate of men, he that will not 
suffer his portion, deserves to be something else 
than a man, but nothing that is better. 

8. We find in story, that many gentiles, who 
walked by no light but that of reason, opinion, and 
human examples, did bear their sickness nobly, and 
with great contempt of pain, and with huge interests 
of virtue. When Pompey came from Syria, and 
called at Rhodes, to see Posidonius the philosopher, 
he found him hugely afflicted with the gout, and 
expressed his sorrow that he could not hear his 
lectures, from which by this pain he must needs be 
hindered. Posidonius told him, “ But you may 
hear me for all this :” and he discoursed excellently 
in the midst of his tortures, even then when the 
torches were put to his feet, “ That nothing was 
good but what was honest;’’ and therefore “ no- 
thing could be an evil if it were not criminal:” and 
summed up his lectures with this saying, “ Ὁ pain, 
in vain dost thou attempt me; for I will never con- 
fess thee to be an evil as long as I can honestly 
bear thee.”’” And when Pompey himself was despe- 
rately sick at Naples, the Neapolitans wore crowns 
and triumphed, and the men of Puteoli came to con- 
gratulate his sickness, not because they loved him 
not, but because it was the custom of their country 
to have better opinions of sickness than we have. 
The boys of Sparta would, at their altars, endure 
whipping, till their very entrails saw the light 
through their torn flesh; and some of them to death, 
without crying or complaint. Ceasar would drink 
his portions of rhubarb rudely mixed, and unfitly 
allayed, with little sippings, and taking the horror 
of the medicine, spreading the loathsomeness of his 
physic so, that all the parts of his tongue and 
palate might have an entire share: and when C. 
Marius suffered the veins of his leg to be cut out 
for the curing his gout, and yet shrunk not, he 
declared not only the rudeness of their physic, but 
the strength of a man’s spirit, if it be contracted 

© Cerno equidem gemina constratos morte Philippos, 
Thessaliaque sobs: et funera gentis Ibere. 
a Rara est in nobilitate senectus. € Cicero de Senect, 
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and united by the aids of reason or religion, by 
resolution or any accidental harshness, against a 
violent disease. 

9. All impatience, howsoever expressed, is per- 
fectly useless to all purposes of ease, but hugely 
affective to the multiplying the trouble: and the 
impatience and vexation is another, but the sharper 
disease of the two; it does mischief by itself, and 
mischief by the disease. For men grieve them- 
selves as much as they please; and when, by 
impatience, they put themselves into the retinue of 
sorrows, they become solemn mourners. For so I 
have seen the rays of the sun or moon dash upon a 
brazen vessel, whose lips kissed the face of those 
waters, that lodged within its bosom; but being 
turned back, and sent off with its smooth pretences 
or rougher waftings, it wandered about the room, 
and beat upon the roof, and still doubled its heat 
and motion. So is a sickness and a sorrow, enter- 
tained by an unquiet and a discontented man, 
turned back either with anger or with excuses ; but 
then the pain passes from the stomach to the liver, 
and from the liver to the heart, and from the heart 
to the head, and from feeling to consideration, from 
thence to sorrow, and at last ends in impatience and 
useless murmur; and all the way the man was 
impotent and weak, but the sickness was doubled, 
and grew imperious and tyrannical over the soul 
and body. Masurius Sabinus tells, that the image 
of the goddess Angerona was, with a muffler upon 
her mouth, placed upon the altar of Volupia, to 
represent, that those persons, who bear their sick- 
nesses and sorrows without murmurs,' shall certainly 
pass from sorrow to pleasure, and the ease and 
honours of felicity; but they, that with spite and 
indignation bite the burning coal, or shake the yoke 
upon their necks, gall their spirits, and fret the 
skin, and hurt nothing but themselves. 

10. Remember, that this sickness is but for a 
short time; if it be sharp it will not last long; if 
it be long, it will be easy and very tolerable. And 
although St. Eadsine, archbishop of Canterbury, 
had twelve years of sickness, yet, all that while, 
he ruled his church prudently, gave example of 
many virtues, and, after his death, was enrolled in 
the calendar of saints, who had finished their course 
prosperously. Nothing is more unreasonable than 
to entangle our spirits in wildness and amazement, 
like a partridge fluttering in a net, which she breaks 
not, though she breaks her wings. 


SECTION V. 
Lemedies against Impatience, by Way of Exercise. 


1. Tue fittest instrument of esteeming sickness 
easily tolerable is, to remember that which indeed 


ἃ Tantum doluerunt, quantum doloribus se inseruerunt.— 
Sr. Aveust. Virg. 1. viii. v. 4. 
Ceu rore seges viret, 
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Urget lacryma lacrymam, 
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makes it so; and that is, that God doth minister 
proper aids and supports to every of his: servants 
whom he visits with his rod. He knows our needs, 
he pities our sorrows, he relieves our miseries, he 
supports our weakness, he bids us ask for help, and 
he promises to give us all that, and he usually 
gives us more; and indeed it is observable, that no 
story tells of any godly man, who, living in the 
fear of God, fell into a violent and unpardoned im- 
patience in his natural sickness, if he used those 
means, which God and his holy church have ap- 
pointed. We see almost all men bear their last 
sickness with sorrows indeed, but without violent 
passions ; and unless they fear death violently, they 
suffer the sickness with some indifferency; and it 
is a rare thing to see a man who enjoys his reason 
in his sickness, to express the proper signs of a 
direct and solemn impatience. For when God lays 
a sickness upon us, he seizes commonly on a man’s 
spirits, which are the instruments of action and 
business; and when they are secured from being 
tumultuous, the sufferance is much the easier; and 
therefore sickness secures all that which can do 
the man mischief; it makes him tame and passive, 
apt for suffering, and confines him to an unactive 
condition. To which if we add, that God then com- 
monly produces fear, and all those passions which 
naturally tend to humility and poverty of spirit, we 
shall soon perceive by what instruments God veri- 
fies his promise to us, (which is the great security 
for our patience, and the easiness of our condition,) 
that God will lay no more upon us than he will 
make us able to bear, but together with the afflic- 
tion he will find a way to escape.« Nay, if any 
thing can be more than this, we have two or three 
promises, in which we may safely lodge ourselves, 
and roll from off our thorns, and find ease and rest; 
God hath promised to be with us in our trouble, and 
to be with us in our prayers, and to be with us in 
our hope and confidence.! 

2. Prevent the violence and trouble of thy spirit 
by an act of thanksgiving; for which in the worst 
of sicknesses thou canst not want cause, especially 
if thou rememberest that this pain is not an eternal 
pain. Bless God for that; but take heed also, lest 
you so order your affairs, that you pass from hence 
to an eternal sorrow. If that be hard, this will be 
intolerable; but as for the present evil, a few days 
will end it. 

3. Remember that thou art a man, and a chris- 
tian; as the covenant of nature hath made it ne- 
cessary, so the covenant of grace hath made it to 
be chosen by thee, to be a suffering person; either 
you must renounce your religion, or submit to the 
impositions of God, and thy portion of sufferings. 
So that here we see our advantages, and let us use 
them accordingly. The barbarous and warlike na- 
tions of old could fight well and willingly, but could 
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not bear sickness manfully. The Greeks were cow- 
ardly in their fights, as most wise men are; but 
because they were learned and well taught, they 
bore their sickness with patience and severity. The 
Cimbrians and Celtiberians rejoice in battle, like 
giants; but, in their diseases, they weep like wo- 
men. 
signs, had unequal courages, and accidental forti- 
tude. But since our religion hath made a covenant 
of sufferings, and the great business of our lives is 
sufferings, and most of the virtues of a christian 
are passive graces, and all the promises of the gos- 
pel are passed upon us through Christ’s cross, we 
have a necessity upon us to have an equal courage 
in all the variety of our sufferings; for, without 
universal fortitude, we can do nothing of our duty. 

4, Resolve to do as much as you can; for certain 
it is we can suffer very much, if we list; and many 
men have afflicted themselves unreasonably by not 
being skilful to consider, how much their strength 
and state could permit; and our flesh is nice and 
imperious, crafty to persuade reason, that she hath 
more necessities than indeed belong to her, and 
that she demands nothing superfluous.- Suffer as 
much in obedience to God, as you can suffer for ne- 
cessity or passion, fear or desire. And if you can 
for one thing, you can for another, and there is 
nothing wanting but the mind. Never say, I can 
do no more, J cannot endure this; for God would 
not have sent it, if he had not known thee strong 
enough to abide it: only he, that knows thee well 
already, would also take this occasion to make thee 
know thyself, but it will be fit, that you pray to God 
to give you a discerning spirit, that you may rightly 
distinguish just necessity from the flattery and fond- 
ness of flesh and blood. 

5. Propound to your eyes and heart the example 
of the holy Jesus upon the cross; he endured more 
for thee, than thou canst either for thyself or him: 
and remember, that if we be put to suffer, and do 
suffer in a good cause, or in a good manner, so that 
in any sense your sufferings be conformable to his 
sufferings, or can be capable of being united to his, 
we shall reign together with him. The high-way 
of the cross, which the King of sufferings hath 
trodden before us, is the way to ease, to a kingdom, 
and to felicity. 

6. The very suffering is a title to an excellent 
inheritance : for God chastens every son whom he 
receives; and if we be not chastised, we are bas- 
tards, and not sons. And be confident, that although 
God often sends pardon without correction, yet he 
never sends correction without pardon, unless it be 
thy fault; and therefore take every or any affliction 
as an earnest-penny of thy pardon; and, upon con- 
dition there may be peace with God, let any thing 
be welcome, that he can send as its instrument or con- 
dition. Suffer therefore God to choose his own cir- 
cumstances of adopting thee, and be content to be 
under discipline, when the reward of that is to be- 
come the son of God: and by such inflictions he 
hews and breaks thy body, first dressing it to fune- 
ral, and then preparing it for immortality. And, if 
this be the effect of the design of God’s love to thee, 
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let it be occasion of thy love to him: and remem- 
ber, that the truth of love is hardly known but by 
somewhat that puts us to pain. 

7. Use this as a punishment for thy sins; and 
so God intends it most commonly; that is certain : 
if therefore thou submittest to it, thou approvest of 
the Divine judgment: and no man can have cause 
to complain of any thing but himself, if either he 
believes God to be just, or himself to be a sinner ; 
if he either thinks he hath deserved hell, or that 
this little may be a means to prevent the greater, 
and bring him to heaven. 

8. It may be, that this may be the last instance 
and the last opportunity, that ever God will give 
thee to exercise any virtue, to do him any service, 
or thyself any advantage: be careful that thou 
losest not this; for to eternal ages this never shall 
return again. 

9. Or if thou, peradventure, shalt be restored to 
health, be careful, that, in the day of thy thanks- 
giving, thou mayest not be ashamed of thyself, for 
having behaved thyself poorly and weakly upon thy 
bed. It will be a sensible and excellent comfort to 
thee, and double upon thy spirit, if, when thou 
shalt worship God for restoring thee. thou shalt also 
remember, that thou didst do him service in thy 
suffering, and tell that God was hugely gracious to 
thee in giving thee the opportunity of a virtue at so 
easy arate asasickness, from which thou didst recover. 

10. Few men are so sick, but they believe that 
they may recover; and we shall seldom see a man 
lie down with a perfect persuasion, that it is his last 
hour ; for many men have been sicker, and yet have 
recovered: but whether thou dost or no, thou hast a 
virtue to exercise, which may be a handmaid to thy 
patience. Epaphroditus was sick, sick unto death; 
and yet God had mercy upon him: and he hath 
done so to thousands, to whom he found it useful in 
the great order of things, and the events of universal 
providence. If, therefore, thou desirest to re- 
cover, here is cause enough of hope; and hope is 
designed in the arts of God and of the Spirit to sup- 
port patience. But if thou recoverest not, yet there 
is something that is matter of joy naturally, and 
very much spiritually, if thou belongest to God; 
and joy is as certain a support to patience as hope: 
and it is no small cause of being pleased, when we 
remember, that if we recover not, our sickness shall 
the sooner sit down in rest and joy. For recovery 
by death, as it is easier and better than the recovery 
by a sickly health, so it is not so long in doing: 
it suffers not the tediousness of a creeping restitu- 
tion, nor the inconvenience of surgeons and _ physi- 
cians, watchfulness and care, keepings in and suf- 
fering trouble, fears of relapse, and the little relics 
of a storm. 

11. While we hear, or use, or think of, these re- 
medies, part of the sickness is gone away, and all of 
it is passing. And if, by such instruments, we stand 
armed and ready dressed beforehand, we shall avoid 
the mischiefs of amazements and surprise ;™ while 


™ Nulla mihi nova nunc facies inopinave surgit : 
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the accidents of sickness are such as were expected, 
and against which we stood in readiness, with our 
spirits contracted, instructed, and put upon the de- 
fensive. 

12. But our patience will be the better secured, 
if we consider, that it is not violently tempted by 
the usual arrests of sickness; for patience is, with 
reason, demanded while the sickness is tolerable, 
that is, so long as the evil is not too great; but if 
it be also eligible, and have in it some degrees of 
good, our patience will have in it the less difficulty 
and the greater necessity. This, therefore, will be 
a new stock of consideration: sickness is, in many 
degrees, eligible, to many men, and to many pur- 
poses. 


SECTION VI. 
Advantages of Sickness. 


1. I consipErR, one of the greatest felicities of 
heaven consists in an immunity from sin: then we 
shall love God without mixtures of malice: then 
we shall enjoy without envy: then we shall see 
fuller vessels running over with glory, and crowned 
with bigger circles; and this we shall behold without 
spilling from our eyes (those vessels of joy and grief) 
any sign of anger, trouble, or a repining spirit: 
our passions shall be pure, our charity without fear, 
our desire without lust, our possessions all our own; 
and all in the inheritance of Jesus, in the richest 
soil of God’s eternal kingdom. Now half of this 
reason, which makes heaven so happy by being in- 
nocent, is also in the state of sickness, making the 
sorrows of old age smooth, and the groans of a sick 
heart apt to be joined to the music of angels: and, 
though they sound harsh to our untuned ears and 
discomposed organs; yet those accents must needs 
be in themselves excellent, which God loves to hear, 
and esteems them as prayers, and arguments of pity, 
instruments of mercy and grace, and preparatives to 
glory. 

In sickness, the soul begins to dress herself for 
immortality. And first, she unties the strings of 
vanity, that made her upper garment cleave to the 
world and sit uneasy: first she puts off the light 
and fantastic summer robe of lust and wanton appe- 
tite; and as soon as that cestus, that lascivious 
girdle, is thrown away, then the reins chasten us, 
and give us warning in the night; then that, which 
called us formerly to serve the manliness of the 
body and the childishness of the soul, keeps us 
waking, to divide the hours with the intervals of 
prayer, and to number the minutes with our peni- 
tential groans; then the flesh sits uneasily, and 
dwells in sorrow; and then the spirit feels itself at 
ease, freed from the petulant solicitations of those 
passions, which in health were as busy and as rest- 
less as atoms in the sun, always dancing, and always 
busy, and never sitting down, till a sad night of 
grief and uneasiness draws the veil, and lets them 
die alone in secret dishonour. 

2. Next to this, the soul by the help of sickness 
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knocks off-the fetters of pride and vainer complacen- 
cies. Then she draws the curtains, and stops the 
light from coming in, and takes the pictures down, 
those fantastic images of self-love," and gay remem- 
brances of vain opinion and popular noises. Then 
the spirit stoops into the sobrieties of humble 
thoughts, and feels corruption chiding the forward- 
ness of fancy, and allaying the vapours of conceit 
and factious opinions. 
grave, into which she enters, not to die, but to medi- 
tate, and inter some of its troublesome appendages. 
There she sees the dust, and feels the dishonours of 
the body, and reads the register of all its sad adhe- 
rences ; and then she lays by all her vain reflec- 
tions, beating upon her crystal and pure mirror from 
the fancies of strength and beauty, and little de- 
cayed prettinesses of the body. And when, in sick- 
ness, we forget all our knotty discourses of philoso- 
phy, and a syllogism makes our head ache, and we 
feel our many and loud talkings served no lasting 
end of the soul, no purpose that now we must abide 
by, and that the body is like to descend to the land, 
where all things are forgotten; then she lays aside 
all her remembrances of applauses, all her ignorant 
confidences, and cares only to know “ Christ Jesus 
and him crucified,’ to know him plainly, and with 
much heartiness and simplicity. And I cannot 
think this to be a contemptible advantage. For 
ever since man tempted himself by his impatient 
desires of knowing, and being as God, man thinks 
it the finest thing in the world to know much, and 
therefore is hugely apt to esteem himself better than 
his brethren, if he knows some little impertinencies, 
and them imperfectly, and that with infinite uncer- 
tainty: but God hath been pleased, with a rare art, 
to prevent the inconveniences apt to arise by this 
passionate longing after knowledge; even by giving 
to every man a sufficient opinion of his own under- 
standing: and who is there in the world, that thinks 
himself to be a fool, or indeed not fit to govern his 
brother ? There are but few men, but they think 
they are wise enough, and every man believes his 
own opinion the soundest; and, if it were otherwise, 
men would burst themselves with envy, or else be- 
come irrecoverable slaves to the talking and dis- 
puting man. But when God intended this permission 
to be an antidote of envy, and a satisfaction and 
allay to the troublesome appetites of knowing, and 
made, that this universal opinion, by making men 
in some proportions equal, should be a keeper out 
or a great restraint to slavery and tyranny respec- 
tively; man (for so he uses to do) hath turned this 
into bitterness: for when nature had made so just a 
distribution of understanding, that every man might 
think he had enough, he is not content with that, 
but will think, he hath more than his brother: and 
whereas it might well be employed in restraining 
slavery, he hath used it to break off the bands of 
all obedience, and it ends in pride and schisms, in 
heresies and tyrannies; and it being a spiritual 
evil, it grows upon the soul with old age and flattery, 
» Nunc festinatos nimidm 5101 sentit honores, 
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with health and the supports of a prosperous fortune. 
Now, besides the direct operations of the Spirit, and 
a powerful grace, there is in nature left to us no 
remedy for this evil, but a sharp sickness, or an 
equal sorrow, and allay of fortune: and then we are 
humble enough to ask counsel of a despised priest, 
and to think, that even acommon sentence from the 
mouth of an appointed comforter, streams forth more 
refreshment than all our own wiser and more re- 
puted discourses: then our understandings and our 
bodies,° peeping through their own breaches, see 
their shame and their dishonour, their dangerous 
follies and their huge deceptions ; and they go into 
the clefts of the rock, and every little hand may 
cover them. 

3. Next to these, as the soul is still undressing, 
she takes off the roughness of her great and little 
angers and animosities, and receives the oil of mer- 
cies and smooth forgiveness, fair interpretations 
and gentle answers, designs of reconcilement and 
christian atonement in their places. For so did 
the wrestlers in Olympus, they stripped themselves 
of all their garments, and then anointed their naked 
bodies with oil, smooth and vigorous; with con- 
tracted nerves and enlarged voice they contended 
vehemently, till they obtained their victory, or their 
ease ; and a crown of olive, or a huge pity, was the 
reward of their fierce contentions. Some wise men 
have said, that anger sticks to a man’s nature as in- 
separably P as other vices do to the manners of fools, 
and that anger is never quite cured: but God, that 
hath found out remedies for all diseases, hath so 
ordered the circumstances of man, that, in the worser 
sort of men, anger and great indignation consume 
and shrivel into little peevishnesses and uneasy ac- 
cents of sickness, and spend themselves in trifling 
instances; and, in the better and more sanctified, it 
goes off in prayers, and alms, and solemn reconcile- 
ment. And however the temptations of this state, 
such, I mean, which are proper to it, are little and 
inconsiderable; the man is apt to chide a servant 
too bitterly, and to be discontented with his nurse, or 
not satisfied with his physician, and he rests uneasily, 
and (poor man!) nothing can please him: and in- 
deed these little indecencies must be cured and 
stopped, lest they run into an inconvenience. But 
sickness is, in this particular, a little image of the 
state of blessed souls, or of Adam’s early morning 
in Paradise, free from the troubles of lust, and 
violences of anger, and the intricacies of ambition, 
or the restlessness of covetousness. For though a 
man may carry all these along with him into his 
sickness, yet there he will not find them; and in 
despite of all his own malice, his soul shall find 
some rest from labouring in the galleys, and baser 
captivity of sin: and if we value those moments of 
being in the love of God and in the kingdom of 
grace, which certainly are the beginnings of felicity, 
we may also remember, that the not sinning actually 
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is one step of innocence; and therefore that state 
is not intolerable, which, by a sensible trouble, 
makes it in most instances impossible to commit 
those great sins, which make death, hell, and horrid 
damnations. And then let us but add this to it, that 
God sends sicknesses, but he never causes sin; that 
God is angry with a sinning person, but never with 
a man for being sick; that sin causes God to hate 
us, and sickness causes him to pity us; that all wise 
men in the world choose trouble rather than dis- 
honour, affliction rather than baseness; and that 
sickness stops the torrent of*sin, and interrupts its 
violence, and even to the worst men makes it to retreat 
many degrees. We may reckon sickness amongst 
good things, as we reckon rhubarb, and aloes, and 
child-birth, and labour, and obedience, and discipline : 
these are unpleasant, and yet safe; they are troubles 
in order to blessings, or they are securities from 
danger, or the hard choices of a less and a more 
tolerable evil. 

4. Sickness is, in some sense, eligible, because it 
is the opportunity and the proper scene of exercis- 
ing some virtues.1 It is that agony, in which men 
are tried for a crown. And if we remember what 
glorious things are spoken of the grace of faith, that 
it is the life of just men, the restitution of the dead 
in trespasses and sins, the justification of a sinner, 
the support of the weak, the confidence of the 
strong, the magazine of promises, and the title to 
very glorious rewards; we may easily imagine, that 
it must have in it a work and a difficulty, in some 
proportion answerable to so great effects. But 
when we are bidden to believe strange propositions, 
we are put upon it, when we cannot judge, and 
those propositions have possessed our discerning 
faculties, and have made a party there, and are 
become domestic, before they come to be disputed; 
and then the articles of faith are so few, and are 
made so credible, and, in their event and in their 
object, are so useful and gaining upon the affections, 
that he were a prodigy of man, and would be so 
esteemed, that should, in all our present circum- 
stances, disbelieve any point of faith: and all is 
well as long as the sun shines, and the fair breath 
of heaven gently wafts us to our own purposes. But 
if you will try the excellency and feel the work of 
faith, place the man in a persecution; let him ride 
in a storm; let his bones be broken with sorrow, 
and his eyelids loosened with sickness; let his 
bread be dipped in tears, and all the daughters of 
music be brought low; let God commence a quar- 
rel against him, and be bitter in the accents of his 
anger or his discipline: then God tries your faith. 
Can you then trust his goodness, and believe him 
to be a father, when you groan under his rod? Can 
you rely upon all the strange propositions of Scrip- 
ture, and be content to perish if they be not true? 
Can you receive comfort in the discourses of death 
and heaven, of immortality and the resurrection, of 
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the death of Christ and conforming to his sufferings ? 
Truth is, there are but two great periods, in which 
faith demonstrates itself to be a powerful and mighty 
grace ; and they are, persecution and the approaches 
of death, for the passive part; and a temptation, for 
the active. In the days of pleasure and the night 
of pain, faith is to fight her agonzsticon, to contend 
for mastery ; and faith overcomes all alluring and 
fond temptations to sin, and faith overcomes all 
our weaknesses and faintings in our troubles. By 
the faith of the promises, we learn to despise the 
world, choosing those objects which faith discovers ; 
and, by expectation of the same promises, we are 
comforted in’ all our sorrows, and enabled to look 
through and see beyond the cloud: but the vigour 
of it is pressed and called forth, when all our fine 
discourses come to be reduced to practice. For in 
our health and clearer days it is easy to talk of 
putting trust in God;' we readily trust him for 
life, when we are in health; for provisions, when 
we have fair revenues; and for deliverance, when we 
are newly escaped: but let us come to sit upon the 
margent of our grave, and let a tyrant lean hard 
upon our fortunes, and dwell upon our wrong, let 
the storm arise, and the keels toss till the cordage 
crack, or that all our hopes bulge under us, and de- 
scend into the hollowness of sad misfortunes; then 
can you believe, when you neither hear, nor see, 
nor feel any thing but objections? This is the 
proper work of sickness: faith is then brought into 
the theatre ; and so exercised, that if it abides but to 
the end of the contention, we may see the work of 
faith, which God will hugely crown. The same I 
say of hope, and of charity or the love of God, and 
of patience, which is a grace produced from the 
mixtures of all these: they are virtues, which are 
greedy of danger, and no man was ever honoured 
by any wise or discerning person for dining upon 
Persian carpets, nor rewarded with a crown for 
being at ease.s It was the fire that did honour to 
Mutius Scevola; poverty made Fabricius famous ; 
Rutilius was made excellent by banishment; Re- 
gulus by torments ; Socrates by prison ; Cato by his 
death : and God hath crowned the memory of Job 
with a wreath of glory, because he sat upon his 
dunghill wisely and temperately ; and his potsherd 
and his groans, mingled with praises and justifica- 
tions of God, pleased him like an anthem, sung by 
angels in the morning of the resurrection. God 
could not choose but be pleased with the delicious 
accents of martyrs, when in their tortures they cried 
out nothing but “ Holy Jesus” and ‘‘ Blessed be 
God ;” and they also themselves, who, with a hearty 
designation to the Divine pleasure, can delight in 
God’s severe dispensation, will have the transporta- 
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tions of cherubim, when they enter into the joys of 
God. If God be delicious to his servants when 
he smites them, he will be nothing but ravishments 
and ecstasies to their spirits, when he refreshes 
them with the overflowings of joy in the day of re- 
compences. No man is more miserable, than he 
that hath no adversity; that man is not tried,' 
whether he be good or bad: and God never crowns 
those virtues, which are only faculties and disposi- 
tions: but every act of virtue is an-ingredient into 
reward. And we see many children fairly planted, 
whose parts of nature were never dressed by art, nor 
called from the furrows of their first possibilities by 
discipline and institution, and they dwell for ever in 
ignorance, and converse with beasts; and yet if 
they had been dressed and exercised, might have 
stood at the chairs of princes, or spoken parables 
amongst the rulers of cities. Our virtues are but in 
the seed when the grace of God comes upon us first : 
but this grace must be thrown into broken furrows, 
and must twice feel the cold, and twice feel the heat,® 
and be softened with storms and showers, and then 
it will arise into fruitfulness and harvests. And what 
is there in the world to distinguish virtues from 
dishonours, or the valour of Cesar from the soft- 
ness of the Egyptian eunuchs, or that can make any 
thing rewardable, but the labour and the danger, 
the pain and the difficulty? Virtue could not be 
any thing but sensuality, if it were the entertain- 
ment of our senses and fond desires; and Apicius 
had been the noblest of all the Romans, if feeding 
a great appetite and despising the severities of 
temperance had been the work and proper employ- 
ment of a wise man. But otherwise do fathers, and 
otherwise do mothers handle their children. These 
soften them with kisses and imperfect noises, with 
the pap and breast-milk of soft endearments; they 
rescue them from tutors, and snatch them from dis- 
cipline ; they desire to keep them fat and warm,’ 
and their feet dry, and their bellies full; and then 
the children govern, and cry, and prove fools and 
troublesome, so long as the feminine republic does 
endure. But fathers, because they design to have 
their children wise and valiant, apt for counsel or 
for arms, send them to severe governments, and tie 
them to study, to hard labour, and afflictive contin- 
gencies. They rejoice, when the bold boy strikes 
a lion with his hunting spear, and shrinks not when 
the beast comes to affright his early courage. Soft- 
ness is for slaves and beasts,* for minstrels and use- 
less persons, for such who cannot ascend higher 
than the state of a fair ox, or a servant entertained 
for vainer offices: but the man, that designs his 
son for noble employments, to honours and to tri- 
umphs, to consular dignities and presidencies of 
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councils, loves to see him pale with study, or pant- 
ing with labour, hardened with sufferance, or emi- 
nent by dangers. And so God dresses us for heaven. 
He loves to see us struggling with a disease, and 
resisting the devil, and contesting against the weak- 
nesses of nature, and against hope to believe in hope, 
resigning ourselves to God’s will, praying him to 
choose for us, and dying in all things but faith and 
its blessed consequences ; ut ad officium cum peri- 
culo simus prompti ; and the danger and the resist- 
ance shall endear the office. For so 1 have known 
the boisterous north wind pass through the yield- 
ing air,Y which opened its bosom, and appeased its 
violence by entertaining it with easy compliance in 
all the regions of its reception : but when the same 
breath of heaven hath been checked with the stiff- 
ness of a tower, or the united strength of wood, it 
grew mighty, and dwelt there, and made the high- 
est branches stoop, and made a smooth pass for it 
on the top of all its glories. So is sickness, and so 
is the grace of God: when sickness hath made the 
difficulty, then God’s grace hath made a triumph, 
and by doubling its power hath created new pro- 
portions of a reward; and then shows its biggest 
glory,” when it hath its greatest difficulty to master, 
the greatest weaknesses to support, the most busy 
temptations to contest with; for so God loves, that 
his strength should be seen in our weakness and our 
danger. Happy is that state of life, in which our 
services to God are the dearest and the most ex- 
pensive.? 

5. Sickness hath some degrees of elegibility, at 
least by an after-choice; because to all persons, 
which are within the possibilities and state of par- 
don, it becomes a great instrument of pardon of 
sins. For as God seldom rewards here and here- 
after too; so it is not very often that he punishes 
in both states. In great and final sins he doth so; 
but we find it expressed only in the case of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, “ which shall never be for- 
given in this world, nor in the world to come,” that 
is, it shall be punished in both worlds, and the 
infelicities of this world shall but usher in the 
intolerable calamities of the next. But this is ina 
ease of extremity, and in sins of an unpardonable 
malice : in those lesser stages of death, which are 
deviations from the rule, and not a destruction and 
perfect antinomy to the whole institution, God very 
often smites with his rod of sickness, that he may 
not for ever be slaying the soul with eternal death. 
“1 will visit their offences with the rod, and their 
sin with scourges: nevertheless my loving-kindness 
will I not utterly take from him, nor suffer my 
truth to fail.’ And there is, in the New Testa- 
ment, a delivering over to Satan, and a consequent 
buffetting, for the mortification of the flesh indeed, 
but that the soul may be saved in the day of the 
Lord. And to some persons the utmost process of 
God’s anger reaches but to a sharp sickness, or at 
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most but to a temporal death; and then the little 
momentary anger is spent, and expires in rest and 
a quiet grave. Origen, St. Augustine, and Cassian 
say, concerning Ananias and Sapphira,“ that they 
were slain with a sudden death, that by such a judg- 
ment their sin might be punished, and their guilt 
expiated, and their persons reserved for mercy in 
the day of judgment. And God cuts off many of his 
children from the land of the living; and yet, when 
they are numbered amongst the dead, he finds them 
in the book of life, written amongst those that shall 
live to him for ever. And thus it happened to many 
new christians, in the church of Corinth, for their 
little indecencies and disorders in the circumstances 
of receiving the holy sacrament. St. Paul says, that 
“many amongst them were sick, many were weak, 
and some were fallen asleep.°”’ He expresses the 
Divine anger against those persons in no louder 
accents; which is according to the style of the New 
Testament, where all the great transactions of duty 
and reproof are generally made upon the stock of 
heaven, and hell is plainly a reserve, and a period 
set to the declaration of God’s wrath. For God 
knows, that the torments of hell are so horrid, so 
insupportable a calamity, that he is not easy and apt 
to cast those souls, which he hath taken so much 
care, and hath been at so much expense to save, 
into the eternal, never-dying flames of hell, lightly, 
for smaller sins, or after a fairly-begun repentance, 
and in the midst of holy desires to finish it; but 
God takes such penalties, and exacts such fines of 
us, Which we may pay salvo contenemento, saving 
the main stake of all,even our precious souls. And 
therefore St. Augustine prayed to God in his peni- 
tential sorrows, “ Here, O Lord, burn and cut my 
flesh, that thou mayest spare me for ever.” For so 
said our blessed Saviour, “ Every sacrifice must be 
seasoned with salt, and every sacrifice must be burnt 
with fire :” that is, we must abide in the state of 
grace; and, if we have committed sins, we must 
expect to be put into the state of affliction; and yet 
the sacrifice will send up a right and untroubled 
cloud, and a sweet smell to join with the incense of 
the altar, where the eternal Priest offers a never- 
ceasing sacrifice. And now I have said a thing, 
against which there can be no exceptions, and of 
which no just reason can make abatement. For 
when sickness, which is the condition of our nature, 
is called for with purposes of redemption ; when we 
are sent to death to secure eternal life; when God 
strikes us, that he may spare us, it shows, that we 
have done things which he essentially hates; and 
therefore we must be smitten with the rod of God: 
but in the midst of judgment God remembers 
mercy, and makes the rod to be medicinal, and, like 
the rod of God in the hand of Aaron, to shoot forth 
buds, and leaves, and almonds, hopes and mercies, 
and eternal recompences, in the day of restitution. 
This is so great a good to us, if it be well conducted 
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in all the channels of its intention and design, that 
if we had put off the objections of the flesh, with 
abstractions, contempts, and separations, so as we 
ought to do, it were as earnestly to be prayed for as 
any gay blessing, that crowns our cups with joy, 


and our heads with garlands and forgetfulness. But | 


this was it which I said, that this may, nay, that it 
ought to be chosen, at least by an after-election: for 
so said St. Paul, “If we judge ourselves, we shall 
not be condemned of the Lord :” that is, if we judge 
ourselves worthy of the sickness, if we acknowledge 
and confess God’s justice in smiting us, if we take 
the rod of God in our own hands, and are willing to 
imprint it in the flesh, we are workers together with 
God in the infliction ; and then the sickness, begin- 
ning and being managed in the virtue of repentance, 
and patience, and resignation, and charity, will end 
in peace, and pardon, and justification, and consign- 
ation to glory. That I have spoken truth, I have 
brought God’s Spirit speaking in Scripture for a 
witness. But if this be true, there are not many 
states of life that have advantages, which can out- 
weigh this great instrument of security to our final 
condition. Moses died at the mouth of the Lord, 
said the story ; he died with the kisses of the Lord’s 
mouth! (so the Chaldee paraphrase): it. was the 
greatest act. of kindness that God did to his servant 
Moses; he kissed him, and he died. But I have 
some things to observe for the better finishing this 
consideration. 

1. All these advantages and lessenings of evils 
in the state of sickness are only upon the stock of 
virtue and religion. There is nothing can make 
sickness in any sense eligible, or in many senses 
tolerable, but only the grace of God; that only 
turns sickness into easiness and felicity, which also 
turns it into virtue. For whosoever goes about to 
comfort a vicious person, when he lies sick upon 
his bed, can only discourse of the necessities of na- 
ture, of the unavoidableness of the suffering, of the 
accidental vexations and increase of torments by 
impatience, of the fellowship of all the sons of 
Adam, and such other little considerations; which 
indeed, if sadly reflected upon, and found to stand 
alone, teach him nothing but the degree of his ca- 
lamity, and the evil of his condition, and teach him 
such a patience, and minister to him such a com- 
fort, which can only make him to observe decent 
gestures in his sickness, and to converse with his 
friends and standers-by so as may do them comfort, 
and ease their funeral and civil complaints, but do 
him no true advantage; for, all that may be spoken 
to a beast when he is crowned with hair-laces, and 
bound with fillets to the altar, to bleed to death to 
appease the anger of the Deity, and to ease the 
burden of his relatives. And indeed what comfort 
can he receive, whose sickness, as it looks back, is 
an effect of God’s indignation and fierce vengeance, 
and if it goes forward and enters into the gates of 
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the grave, is the beginning of a sorrow that shall 
never have an ending? But when the sickness is 
a messenger sent from a chastising Father; when 
it first turns into degrees of innocence, and then 
into virtues, and thence into pardon; this is no 
misery, but such a method of the Divine economy 
and dispensation as resolves to bring us to heaven 
without any new impositions, but merely upon the 
stock and charges of nature. 

2. Let it be observed, that these advantages, 
which spring from sickness, are not in all instances 
of virtue, nor to all persons. Sickness is the pro- 
per scene for patience and resignation, for all the 
passive graces of a christian, for faith and hope, 
and for some single acts of the love of God. But 
sickness is not a fit station for a penitent; and it 
can serve the ends of the grace of repentance but 
accidentally. Sickness may begin a repentance," if 
God continues life, and if we co-operate with the 
Divine grace; or sickness may help to alleviate the 
wrath of God, and to facilitate the pardon, if all the 
other parts of this duty be performed in our health- 
ful state; so that it may serve at the entrance in, 
or at the going out. But sickness, at no hand, is a 
good stage to represent all the substantial parts of 
this duty. 1. It invites to it; 2. It makes it ap- 
pear necessary; 3. It takes off the fancies of 
vanity; 4. It attempers the spirit; 5. It cures 
hypocrisy; 6. It tames the fumes of pride; 7. It 
is the school of patience; 8. And by taking us 
from off the brisker relishes of the world, it makes 
us with more gust to taste the things of the Spirit: 
and all this, only when God fits the circumstances 
of the sickness so as to consist with acts of reason, 
consideration, choice, and a present and reflecting 
mind; which then God sends, when he means that 
the sickness of the body should be the cure of the 
soul. But let no man so rely uponit as by design, 
to trust the beginning, the progress, and the con- 
summation of our piety to such an estate, which 
for ever leaves it imperfect; and though to some 
persons it adds degrees, and ministers opportunities, 
and exercises single acts with great advantage, in 
passive graces; yetit is never an entire or sufficient 
instrument for the change of our condition from the 
state of death to the liberty and life of the sons 
of God. 

3. It were good, if we would transact the affairs 
of our souls with nobleness and ingenuity, and that 
we would, by an early and forward religion, pre- 
vent the necessary arts of the Divine providence. 
It is true, that God cures some by incision, by fire 
and torments ; but these are ever the more obstinate 
and more unrelenting natures. God’s providence is 
not so afflictive and full of trouble,' as that it hath 
placed sickness and infirmity amongst things simply 
necessary ; and, in most persons, it is but a sickly 
and an effeminate virtue, which is imprinted upon 
our spirits with fears, and the sorrows of a fever, or 
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a peevish consumption. It is but a miserable re- 
medy to be beholden to a sickness for our health ; 
and though it be better to suffer the loss of a finger, 
than that the arm and the whole body should pu- 
trefy ; yet even then also it is a trouble and an evil 
to lose a finger. He that mends with sickness, 
pares the nails of the beast, when they have al- 
ready torn off part of the flesh; but he that would 
have a sickness become a clear and an entire bless- 
ing, a thing indeed to be reckoned among the good 
things of God, and the evil things of the world, 
must lead a holy life, and judge himself with an 
early sentence, and so order the affairs of his soul, 
that, in the usual method of God’s saving us, there 
may be nothing left to be done, but that such vir- 
tues should be exercised, which God intends to 
crown; and then, as when the Athenians upon a 
day of battle, with longing and uncertain souls, sit- 
ting in their common-hall, expecting what would 
be the sentence of the day, at last received a mes- 
senger, who only had breath enough left him to 
say, “‘ We are conquerors,” and so died; so shall 
the sick person, who hath “ fought a good. fight 
and kept the faith,” and only waits for his dissolu- 
tion and his sentence, breathe forth his spirit with 
the accents of a conqueror, and his sickness and his 
death shall only make the mercy and the virtue 
more illustrious. 

But for the sickness itself; if all the calumnies 
were true concerning it, with which it is aspersed, 
yet it is far to be preferred before the most pleasant 
sin, and before a great secular business and a tem- 
poral care; and some men wake as much in the 
foldings of the softest beds, as others on the cross ; 
and sometimes the very weight of sorrow and the 
weariness of a sickness press the spirit into slum- 
bers and the images of rest, when the intemperate 
or the lustful person rolls upon his uneasy thorns, 
and sleep is departed from his eyes. Certain it is, 
some sickness is a blessing. Indeed, blindness 
were a most accursed thing,‘ if no man were ever 
blind, but he, whose eyes were pulled out with 
tortures or burning basins; and if sickness were 
always a testimony of God’s anger, and a violence 
to a man’s whole condition, then it were a huge 
calamity ; but because God sends it to his servants, 
to his children, to little infants, to apostles and 
saints, with designs of mercy, to preserve their inno- 
cence, to overcome temptation, to try their virtue, to 
fit them for rewards; itis certain that sickness never 
is an evil but by our own faults; and if we will do 
our duty, we shall be sure to turn it into a blessing. 
If the sickness be great, it may end in death, and 
the greater it is,| the sooner; andif it be very little, it 
hath great intervals of rest: if it be between both, we 
may be masters of it, and by serving the ends of Provi- 
dence serve also the perfective end of human nature, 
and enter into the possession of everlasting mercies. 

The sum is this: he that is afraid of pain, is 
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afraid of his own nature; andif his fear be violent, 
it is a sign his patience is none at all; and an im- 
patient person is not ready-dressed for heaven. 
None but suffering, humble, and patient persons 
can go to heaven; and when God hath given us the 
whole stage of our life to exercise all the active 
virtues of religion, it is necessary in the state of 
virtues, that some portion and period of our lives be 
assigned to passive graces; for patience, for chris- 
tian fortitude, for resignation or conformity to the 
Divine will. But as the violent fear of sickness 
makes us impatient, so it will make our death with- 
out comfort and without religion; and we shall go 
off from our stage of actions and sufferings with an 
unhandsome exit, because we were willing to receive 
the kindness of God, when he expressed it as we 
listed; but we would not suffer him to be kind and 
gracious to us in his own method, nor were willing 
to exercise and improve our virtues at the charge of 
a sharp fever, or a lingering consumption. ‘ Woe 
be to the man that hath lost patience; for what will 
he do when the Lord shall visit him?” ™ 


SECTION VII. 


The second Temptation proper to the State of Sick- 
ness, Fear of Death, with its Remedies. 


THERE is nothing which can make sickness un- 
sanctified, but the same also will give us cause to 
fear death. If, therefore, we so order our affairs 
and spirits that we do not fear death, our sickness 
may easily become our advantage; and we can then 
receive counsel, and consider, and do those acts of 
virtue, which are, in that state, the proper services 
of God; and such which men in bondage and fear 
are not capable of doing, or of advices how they 
should, when they come to the appointed days of 
mourning. And indeed, if men would but place 
their design of being happy in the nobleness, 
courage, and perfect resolutions of doing handsome 
things, and passing through our unavoidable neces- 
sities, in the contempt and despite of the things of 
this world, and in holy living, and the perfective 
desires of our natures, the longings and pursuances 
after heaven; it is certain, they could not be made 
miserable by chance and change, by sickness and 
death. But we are so softened, and made effeminate 
with delicate thoughts, and meditations of ease, and 
brutish satisfactions, that, if our death come, before 
we have seized upon a great fortune, or enjoy the 
promises of the fortune-tellers, we esteem ourselves 
to be robbed of our goods, to be mocked, and miser- 
able. Hence it comes, that men are impatient of 
the thoughts of death: hence come those arts of 
protraction and delaying the significations of old 
age: thinking to deceive the world, men cozen 
themselves," and by representing themselves youth- 
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ful, they certainly continue their vanity, till Proser- 
pina pull the peruke from their heads. We cannot 
deceive God and nature: for a coffin is a coffin, 
though it be covered with a pompous veil; and the 
minutes of our time strike on, and are counted by 
angels, till the period comes, which must cause the 
passing bell to give warning to all the neighbours, 
that thou art dead, and they must be so: and 
nothing can excuse or retard this. And if our death 
could be put off a little longer, what advantage can 
it be, in thy accounts of nature or felicity? They 
that, three hundred years agone, died unwillingly, 
and stopped death two days, or stayed it a week, 
what is their gain? where is that week? And 
poor-spirited men use arts of protraction,° and make 
their persons pitiable, but their condition contemp- 
tible; being like the poor sinners at Noah’s fiood : 
the waters drove them out of their lower rooms; 
then they crept up to the roof, having lasted half a 
day longer, and then they knew not how to get 
down: some crept upon the top-branch of a tree, 
and some climbed up to a mountain, and stayed, it 
may be, three days longer; but all that while they 
endured a worse torment than death: they lived 
with amazement, and were distracted with the ruins 
of mankind, and the horror of a universal deluge. 


Remedies against the Fear of Death, by Way of 


Consideration. 


1. God having in this world placed us in a sea, and 
troubled the sea with a continual storm, hath ap- 
pointed the church for a ship, and religion to be 
the stern; but there is no haven or port but death. 
Death is that harbour, whither God hath designed 
every one, that there he may find rest from the 
troubles of the world. How many of the noblest 
Romans have taken death for sanctuary, and have 
esteemed it less than shame or a mean dishonour ! 
and Cesar was cruel to Domitius, captain of Cor- 
finium, when he had taken the town from him, that 
he refused to sign his petition of death. Death 
would have hid his head with honour, but that cruel 
mercy reserved him to the shame of surviving his 
disgrace.? The holy Scripture, giving an account 
of the reasons of the Divine Providence taking 
godly men from this world, and shutting them up in 
a hasty grave, says, “ that they are taken from the 
evils to come :” and concerning ourselves it is cer- 
tain, if we had ten years agone taken seizure of our 
portion of dust, death had not taken us from good 
things, but from infinite evils, such which the sun 
hath seldom seen. Did not Priamus weep oftener 
than Troilus? 4 and happy had he been, if he had 
died, when his sons were living, and his kingdom 
safe, and houses full, and his city unburnt. It was 
a long life that made him miserable, and an early 
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Ti yap βροτῶν ἂν οὐ κακοῖς μεμιγμένον; 
Θνήσκειν ὁ μέλλων τοῦ χρόνου κέρδος φέροι.-- SOPH. 
Nihil est miserius dubitatione volutantium quorsum eva- 
dant, quantum sit illud quod restat, aut quale._SEeneca. 1. 
xvil. ep. 102. 
p ——— Ηρα, quanto melits vel cede peracta 
Parcere Romano potuit fortuna pudori!_.Lucanus. 
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death only could have secured his fortune. And it 
hath happened many times, that persons of a fair 
life and a clear reputation, of a good fortune and an 
honourable name, have been tempted in their age 
to folly and vanity,’ have fallen under the disgrace 
of dotage, or into an unfortunate marriage, or have 
besotted themselves with drinking, or outlived their 
fortunes, or become tedious to their friends, or are 
afflicted with lingering and vexatious diseases, or 
lived to see their excellent parts buried, and cannot 
understand the wise discourses and productions of 
their younger years. In all these cases and infinite 
more, do not all the world say, that it had been bet- 
ter thisman had died sooner? * But so have 1 known 
passionate women to shriek aloud, when their near- 
est relatives were dying, and that horrid shriek hath 
stayed the spirit of the man awhile to wonder at the 
folly, and represent the inconvenience; and the dy- 
ing person hath lived one day longer full of pain, 
amazed with an indeterminate spirit, distorted with 
convulsions, and only come again to act one scene 
more of a new calamity, and to die with less de- 
cency. So also do very many men; with passion 
and a troubled interest they strive to continue their 
life longer ; and, it may be, they escape this sick- 
ness, and live to fall into a disgrace ; they escape the 
storm, and fall into the hands of pirates; and, in- 
stead of dying with liberty, they live like slaves, 
miserable and despised, servants to a little time, 
and sottish admirers of the breath of their own 
lungs. Paulus Aimilius did handsomely reprove 
the cowardice of the king of Macedon, who begged 
of him, for pity’s sake and humanity, that having 
cenquered him and taken his kingdom from him, 
he would be content with that, and not lead him in 
triumph a prisoner to Rome. Atmilius told him, 
he need not be beholden to him for that; himself 
might prevent that in despite of him. But the 
timorous king durst not die. But certainly every 
wise man will easily believe, that it had been bet- 
ter the Macedonian kings should have died in bat- 
tle, than protract their life so long, till some of them 
came to be scriveners and joiners at Rome: or that 
the tyrant of Sicily better had perished in the Adri- 
atic, than to be wafted to Corinth safely, and there 
turn schoolmaster. It is a sad calamity, that the 
fear of death shall so imbecile man’s courage and 
understanding, that he dares not suffer the remedy 
of all his calamities; but that he lives to say, as 
Laberius did, “I have lived this one day longer 
than I should.’’t Either, therefore, let us be will- 
ing to die when God calls, or let us never more 
complain of the calamities of our life, which we feel 
so sharp and numerous. And when God sends his 
angel to us with the scroll of death, let us look on it 
as an act of mercy, to prevent many sins and many 


4 Hee omnia vidit inflammari, Jovis aram sanguine turpari. 
τ Sic longius evum 

Destruit ingentes animos, et vita superstes 

Imperio; nisi summa dies cum fine bonorum 

Adfuit, et celeri prevertit tristia leto, 

Dedecori est fortuna prior.—Lucan., lib, viii. 30. 
5. Mors illi melitis quam tu consuluit quidem: quisquam ne 

secundis tradere se fatis audet nisi morte parata ?— Luc. 1. viii, 
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calamities of a longer life, and lay our heads down 
softly, and go to sleep without wrangling like babies 
and froward children. For a man (at least) gets 
this by death, that his calamities are not immortal." 

But I do not only consider death by the advan- 
tages of comparison; but if we look on it in itself, 
it is no such formidable thing, if we view it on both 
sides, and handle it, and consider all its appendages. 

2. It is necessary, and therefore not intolerable : 
and nothing is to be esteemed evil which God and 
nature have fixed with eternal sanctions.” It is a 
law of God, it is a punishment of our sins, and it is 
the constitution of our nature. Two differing sub- 
stances were joined together with the breath of 
God,” and when that breath is taken away, they 
part asunder, and return to their several principles ; 
the soul to God our Father, the body to the earth 
our mother: and what in all this is evil? Surely 
nothing, but that we are men; nothing, but that we 
were not born immortal: but by declining this 
change with great passion, or receiving it with a 
huge natural fear, we accuse the Divine Providence 
of tyranny, and exclaim against our natural consti- 
tution, and are discontent that we are men. 

3. It is a thing that is no great matter in itself; 
if we consider, that we die daily, that it meets us in 
every accident, that every creature carries a dart 
along with it, and can kill us. And therefore when 
Lysimachus threatened Theodorus to kill him, he 
told him, that was no great matter to do, and he 
could do no more than the cantharides could: a 
little fly could do as much. 

4, It is a thing that every one suffers,* even 
persons of the lowest resolution, of the meanest 
virtue, of no breeding, of no discourse. Take away 
but the pomps of death, the disguises and solemn 
bugbears, the tinsel, and the actings by candle-light, 
and proper and fantastic ceremonies, the minstrels 
and the noise-makers, the women and the weepers, 
the swoonings and the shriekings, the nurses and 
the physicians, the dark room and the ministers, 
the kindred and the watchers; and then to die is 
easy, ready and quitted from its troublesome cir- 
cumstances. It is the same harmless thing, that a 
poor shepherd suffered yesterday, or a maid-servant 
to-day ; and at the same time in which you die, in 
that very night a thousand creatures die with you,Y 
some wise men, and many fools; and the wisdom 
of the first will not quit him, and the folly of the 
latter does not make him unable to die. 

5. Of all the evils of the world which are re- 
proached with an evil character, death is the most 
innocent of its accusation. For when it is present, 
it hurts nobody ;* and when it is absent, it is in- 
deed troublesome, but the trouble is owing to our 
fears, not to the affrighting and mistaking object : 


" Hoe homo morte lucratur, ne malum esset immortale.— 
AZ. 


uy Nihil in malis ducamus, quod sit ἃ Diis immortalibus vel 
a Natura parente omnium, constitutum. 

= : Sean δὴ 

Concretum fuit, discretum est; rediitque unde venerat; 

terra deorsum, spiritus sursum. Quid ex his omnibus iniquum 
est? nihil.—Epicuar. 
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* Natura dedit usuram vite tanquam pecunie; quid est 
ergo quod querare, si repetat ciim vult? eAdem enim lege ac- 
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and besides this, if it were an evil, it is so transient, 
that it passes like the instant or undiscerned portion 
of the present time; and either it is past, or it is 
not yet;* for just when it is, no man hath reason 
to complain of so insensible, so sudden, so undis- 
cerned a change. 

6. It is so harmless a thing, that no good man 
was ever thought the more miserable for dying, but 
much the happier. When men saw the graves of 
Calatinus, of the Servilii, the Scipios, the Metelli, 
did ever any man among the wisest Romans think 
them unhappy ? And when St. Paul fell under the 
sword of Nero, and St. Peter died upon the cross, 
and St. Stephen from a heap of stones was carried 
into an easier grave, they that made great lamenta- 
tion over them, wept for their own interest, and 
after the manner of men; but the martyrs were ac- 
counted happy, and their days kept solemnly, and 
their memories preserved in never-dying honours. 
When St. Hilary, bishop of Poictiers in France, 
went into the East to reprove the Arian heresy, he 
heard, that a young noble gentleman treated with 
his daughter Abra for marriage. The bishop wrote 
to his daughter, that she should not engage her 
promise, nor do countenance to that request, because 
he had provided for her a husband fair, rich, wise, 
and noble, far beyond her present offer. The event 
of which was this: she obeyed; and when her 
father returned from his eastern triumph to his 
western charge, he prayed to God that his daughter 
might die quickly; and God heard his prayers, and 
Christ took her into his bosom, entertaining her 
with antepasts and caresses of holy love, till the 
day of the marriage-supper of the Lamb shall come. 
But when the bishop’s wife observed this event, and 
understood of the good man her husband what was 
done, and why, she never let him alone, till he ob- 
tained the same favour for her; and she also, at the 
prayers of St. Hilary, went into a more early grave 
and a bed of joys. 

7. It is a sottish and an unlearned thing to reckon 
the time of our life, as it is short or long, to be 
good or evil fortune ; life in itself being neither good 
nor bad, but just as we make it; and therefore so is 
death. 

8. But when we consider, death is not only bet- 
ter than a miserable life, not only an easy and in- 
nocent thing in itself, but also that it is a state of 
advantage, we shall have reason not to double the 
sharpnesses of our sickness by our fear of death. 
Certain it is, death hath some good upon its proper 
stock; praise, and a fair memory, a reverence and 
religion towards them so great, that it is counted dis- 
honest to speak evil of the dead; then they rest in 
peace, and are quiet from their labours, and are de- 
signed toimmortality. Cleobis and Biton, Trophonius 


Υ Vite est avidus, quisquis non vult mundo secum pereunte 
morl,.—~ SENECA. 
2 'Tovs yap ϑανόντας οὐχ ὁρῶ λυπουμένους. 
Par est moriri: neque est melius morte in malis rebus mise- 
ris.—Priaur. Rud. 
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and Agamedes, had an early death sent them as a 
reward; to the former, for their piety to their 
mother; to the latter, for building a temple. To 
this all those arguments will minister, which re- 
late the advantages of the state of separation and 
resurrection. 


SECTION VIII. 


Remedies against Fear of Death, by Way of 


Eaercise. 


1. He that would willingly be fearless of death, 
must learn to despise the world ; he must neither love 
any thing passionately, nor be proud of any circum- 
stance of his life. ‘ O death, how bitter is the re- 
membrance of thee to a man, that liveth at rest in 
his possessions, to a man that hath nothing to vex 
him, and that hath prosperity in all things; yea, 
unto him that is yet able to receive meat!” said the 
son of Sirach. But the parts of this exercise help 
each other. If a man be not incorporated in all his 
passions to the things of this world, he will less fear 
to be divorced from them by a supervening death; 
and yet because he must part with them all in death, 
it is but reasonable he should not be passionate for 
so fugitive and transient interest. But if any man 
thinks well of himself for being a handsome per- 
son, or if he be stronger and wiser than his neigh- 
bours, he must remember,® that what he boasts of 
will decline into weakness and dishonour; but that 
very boasting and complacency will make death 
keener and more unwelcome, because it comes to 
take him from his confidences and pleasures, making 
his beauty equal to those ladies, that have slept 
some years in charnel-houses, and their strength 
not so stubborn as the breath of an infant, and their 
wisdom such, which can be looked for in the land 
where all things are forgotten. 

2. He that would not fear death, must strengthen 
his spirits with the proper instruments of christian 
fortitude. All men are resolved upon this, that to 
bear grief honestly and temperately, and to die 
willingly and nobly, is the duty of a good and 
valiant man; and they that are not so, are vicious, 
and fools, and cowards. ΑἸ] men praise the valiant 
and honest; and that which the very heathen ad- 
mired in their noblest examples, is especially pa- 
tience and contempt of death. Zeno Eleates 
endured torments rather than discover his friends, 
or betray them to the danger of the tyrant; and 
Calanus, the barbarous and unlearned Indian, will- 
ingly suffered himself to be burnt alive; and all the 
women did so, to do honour to their husband’s 
funeral, and to represent and prove their affections 
great to their lords. The religion of a christian 
does more command fortitude, than ever did any 
institution; for we are commanded to be willing to 

ς Ei δέ τις ὄλβον ἔχων Μορφᾷ παραμεύσεται ἄλλων, 
Ἔν τ᾽ ἀέϑλοισιν--στεύων ἐπέδειξεν Ἑίαν" 
Θνατὰ μεμνάσθω περὶσέλλων μέλη, 
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die for Christ, to die for the brethren, to die rather 
than to give offence or scandal; the effect of which 
is this, that he that is instructed to do the necessary 
parts of his duty, is, by the same instrument, forti- 
fied against death; as he that does his duty need 
not fear death, so neither shall he; the parts of his 
duty are parts of his security. It is certainly a great 
baseness and pusillanimity of spirit, that makes 
death terrible, and extremely to be avoided. 

3. Christian prudence is a great security against 
the fear of death. For if we be afraid of death, it 
is but reasonable to use all spiritual arts to take off 
the apprehension of the evil; but therefore we 
ought to remove our fear, because fear gives to death 
wings, and spurs, and darts. Death hastens to a 
fearful man; if therefore you would make death 
harmless and slow, to throw off fear is the way to 
do it; and prayer is the way to do that. If there- 
fore you be afraid of death, consider you will have 
less need to fear it, by how much the less you do 
fear it; and so cure your direct fear by a reflex act 
of prudence and consideration. Fannius had not 
died so soon® if he had not feared death; and when 
Cneius Carbo begged the respite of a little time for 
a base employment of the soldiers of Pompey, he 
got nothing, but that the baseness of his fear dis- 
honoured the dignity of his third consulship; and 
he chose to die in a place, where none but his 
meanest servants should have seen him. I remember 
a story of the wrestler Polydamas, that, running into 
a cave to avoid the storm, the water at last swelled 
so high, that it began to press that hollowness to a 
ruin; which when his fellows espied, they chose to 
enter into the common fate of all men, and went 
abroad; but Polydamas thought by his strength to 
support the earth, till its intolerable weight crushed 
him into flatness and a grave. Many men run for 
a shelter to a place, and they only find a remedy 
for their fears by feeling the worst of evils; fear 
itself finds no sanctuary but the worst of sufferance ; 
and they that fly from a battle are exposed to the 
mercy and fury of the pursuers, who, if they faced 
about, were as well disposed to give laws of life and 
death as to take them, and at worst can but die 
nobly; but now, even at the very best, they live 
shamefully, or die timorously. Courage is the 
greatest security ; for it does most commonly safe- 
guard the man, but always rescues the condition 
from an intolerable evil. 

4. If thou wilt be fearless of death, endeavour to 
be in love with the felicities of saints and angels, 
and be once persuaded to believe, that there is a 
condition of living better than this; that there are 
creatures more noble than we; that above there is 
a country better than ours; that the inhabitants 
know more and know better, and are in places of 
rest and desire; and first learn to value it, and then 
learn to purchase it, and death cannot be a formi- 
dable thing, which lets us into so much joy and so 

Dic, homo, vas cinerum, quid confert flos facierum ? 
Copia quid rerum? mors ultima meta dierum. 

4d Amittenda fortitudo est, aut sepeliendus dolor.—CicERo. 
Fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem, 
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much felicity. And indeed who would not think 
his condition mended, if he passed from conversing 
with dull mortals, with ignorant and foolish persons, 
with tyrants, and enemies of learning, to converse 
with Homer and Plato, with Socrates and Cicero, 
with Plutarch and Fabricius? So the heathens 
speculated, but we consider higher. “ The dead 
that die in the Lord,” shall converse with St. Paul, 
and all the college of the apostles, and all the saints 
and martyrs, with all the good men, whose memory 
we preserve in honour, with excellent kings and 
holy bishops, and with the great Shepherd and 
bishop of our souls, Jesus Christ, and with God 
himself. For “ Christ died for us, that, whether 
we wake or sleep, we might live together with him.” 
Then we shall be free from lust and envy,! from 
fear and rage, from covetousness and sorrow, from 
tears and cowardice: and these indeed properly are 
the only evils, that are contrary to felicity and wis- 
dom. Then we shall see strange things, and know 
new propositions, and all things in another manner, 
and to higher purposes. Cleombrotus was so taken 
with this speculation, that, having learned from 
Plato’s Phzedon the soul’s abode, he had not patience 
to stay nature’s dull leisure, but leaped from a wall 
to his portion of immortality. And when Pompo- 
nius Atticus resolved to die by famine, to ease the 
great pains of his gout, in the abstinence of two 
days he found his foot at ease: but when he began 
to feel the pleasures of an approaching death, and 
the delicacies of that ease he was to inherit below, 
he would not withdraw his foot, but went on and 
finished his death: and so did Cleanthes. And 
every wise man will despise the little evils of that 
state, which indeed is the daughter of fear, but the 
mother of rest, and peace, and felicity. 

3. If God should say to us, Cast thyself into the 
sea, (as Christ did to St. Peter, or as God concern- 
ing Jonas,) I have provided for thee a dolphin, or a 
whale, or a port, a safety or a deliverance, security 
or a reward, were we not incredulous and pusillani- 
mous persons, if we should tremble to put such a 
felicity into act, and ourselves into possession? The 
very duty of resignation and the love of our own 
interest are good antidotes against fear. In forty or 
fifty years we find evils enough and arguments 
enough to make us weary of this life; and to a 
good man there are very many more reasons to be 
afraid of life than death, this having in it less of evil 
and more of advantage. And it was a rare wish of 
that Roman,§ that death might come only to wise 
and excellent persons, and not to fools and cowards ; 
that it might not be a sanctuary for the timorous, 
but the reward of the virtuous: and indeed they 
only can make advantage of it. 

6. Make no excuses to make thy desires of life 
seem reasonable; neither cover thy fear with pre- 
tences, but suppress it rather with arts of severity 
and ingenuity. Some are not willing to submit to 
God’s sentence and arrest of death, till they have 
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finished such a design," or made an end of the last 
paragraph of their book, or raised such portions for 
their children, or preached so many sermons, or 
built their house, or planted their orchard, or 
ordered their estate with such advantages. It is 
well for the modesty of these men, that the excuse 
isready; but if it were not, it is certain they would 
search one out: for an idle man is never ready to 
die, and is glad of any excuse; and a busied man 
hath always something unfinished, and he is ready 
for every thing but death. And I remember, that 
Petronius brings in Eumolpus composing verses in 
a desperate storm ; and being called upon to shift 
for himself when the ship dashed upon the rock, 
crying out to let him alone, till he had trimmed and 
finished his verse, which was lame in the hinder 
leg: the man either had too strong a desire to end his 
verse, or too great a desire not to end his life. But 
we must know, God’s times are not to be measured 
by our circumstances; and what I value, God 
regards not: or if it be valuable in the accounts of 
men, yet God will supply it with other contingencies 
of his providence: and if Epaphroditus had died, 
when he had his great sickness St. Paul speaks of, 
God would have secured the work of the gospel 
without him; and he could have spared Epaphro- 
ditus as well as St. Stephen, and St. Peter as well 
as St. James. Say no more; but, when God calls, 
lay aside thy papers; and first dress thy soul, and 
then dress thy hearse. 

Blindness is odious, and widowhood is sad, and 
destitution is without comfort, and persecution is full 
of trouble, and famine is intolerable, and tears are 
the sad ease of a sadder heart: but these are evils 
of our life, not of our death. For the dead that die 
in the Lord, are so far from wanting the commodi- 
ties of this life, that they do not want life itself. 

After all this, I do not say it is a sin to be afraid 
of death: we find the boldest spirit, that discourses 
of it with confidence, and dares undertake a danger 
as big as death, yet doth shrink at the horror of it, 
when it comes dressed in its proper circumstances. 
And Brutus, who was as bold a Roman to undertake 
a noble action as any was, since they first reckoned 
by consuls, yet when Furius came to cut his throat 
after his defeat by Antony, he ran from it like a 
girl; and being admonished to die constantly, he 
swore by his life, that he would shortly endure 
death. But what do I speak of such imperfect per- 
sons ? Our blessed Lord was pleased to legitimate 
fear to us by his agony and prayers in the garden. 
It is not a sin to be afraid, but itis a great felicity to 
be without fear ; which felicity our dearest Saviour 
refused to have, because it was agreeable to his 
purposes to suffer any thing that was contrary to 
felicity, every thing but sin. But when men will 
by all means avoid death, they are like those who 
at any hand resolve to be rich.! The case may 
happen, in which they will blaspheme and dishonour 
Providence, or do a base action, or curse God and 


& Mors, utinam pavidos vita subducere nolles, 
Sed virtus te sola daret Lucan. 
h Pendent opera interrupta, mineque murorum ingentes. 
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die: bunt, in all cases, they die miserable and insnar- 
ed, and in no case do they die the less for it. 
Nature hath left us the key of the churchyard, and 
custom hath brought cemeteries and charnel-houses 
into cities and churches, places most frequented, 
that we might not carry ourselves strangely in so 
certain,* so expected, so ordinary, so unavoidable an 
accident. All reluctancy or unwillingness to obey 
the Divine decree is but a snare to ourselves, and a 
load to our spirits,! and is either an entire cause, or 
a great aggravation, of the calamity. Who did not 
scorn to look upon Xerxes, when he caused three 
hundred stripes to be given to the sea, and sent a 
chartel of defiance against the mountain Athos ? 
Who did not scorn the proud vanity of Cyrus, when 
he took so goodly a revenge upon the river Cyndus 
for his hard passage over it? or did not deride or 
pity the Thracians, for shooting arrows against 
heaven when it thunders? To be angry with God,™ 
to quarrel with the Divine providence, by repining 
against an unalterable, a natural, an easy sentence, 
is an argument of a huge folly, and the parent of a 
great trouble; a man is base and foolish to no pur- 
pose," he throws away a vice to his own misery, 
and to no advantages of ease and pleasure. Fear 
keeps men in bondage all their life, saith St. Paul; 
and patience makes him his own man, and lord of 
his own interest and person. Therefore possess 
yourselves in patience, with reason and religion, and 
you shall die with ease.° 

If all the parts of this discourse be true, if they 
be better than dreams, and unless virtue be nothing 
but words, as a grove is a heap of trees;? if they 
be not the phantasms of hypochondriacal persons, 
and designs upon the interest of men and their per- 
suasions to evil purposes; then there is no reason, 
but that we should really desire death, and account 
it among the good things of God, and the sour and 
laborious felicities of man. St. Paul understood it well, 
when he desired to be dissolved: he well enough knew 
his own advantages, and pursued them accordingly. 
But it is certain, that he that is afraid of death, I 
mean, with a violent and transporting fear, with a 
fear apt to discompose his duty or his patience, that 
man either loves this world too much, or dares not 
trust God for the next. 


SECTION IX. 


General Rules and Exercises whereby our Sickness 
may become safe and sanctified. 


1. Take care that the cause of thy sickness be 
such, as may not sour it in the principal and origi- 
nal causes of it. It is a sad calamity to pass into 
the house of mourning through the gates of intem- 
perance, by a drunken meeting, or the surfeits of a 
loathed and luxurious table; for then a man suffers 

Kk Quam pellunt lacryme, fovent sortem: dura negant 
cedere mollibus. ; 
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the pain of his own folly, and he is like a fool 
smarting under the whip, which his own viciousness 
twisted for his back; then a man pays the price of 
his sin, and hath a pure and an unmingled sorrow 
in his suffering; and it cannot be alleviated by 
any circumstances, for the whole affair is a mere 
process of death and sorrow. Sin is in the head, 
sickness is in the body, and death and an eternity of 
pains in the tail; and nothing can make this con- 
dition tolerable, unless the miracles of the Divine 
mercy will be pleased to exchange the eternal anger 
for the temporal. True it is, that, in all sufferings, 
the cause of it makes it noble or ignoble, honour or 
shame, tolerable or intolerable.4 For when patience 
is assaulted by a ruder violence, by a blow from 
heaven or earth, from a gracious God or an unjust 
man, patience looks forth to the doors, which way 
she may escape. And if innocence or a cause of 
religion keep the first entrance, then, whether she 
escapes at the gates of life or death, there is a good 
to be received, greater than the evils of a sickness : 
but if sin thrust in that sickness, and that hell stands 
at the door, then patience turns into fury, and seeing 
it impossible to go forth with safety, rolls up and 
down with a circular and infinite revolution, makes 
its motion not from, but upon, its own centre; it 
doubles the pain,’ and increases the sorrow, till by 
its weight it breaks the spirit, and bursts into the 
agonies of infinite and eternal ages. If we had 
seen St. Polycarp burning to death, or St. Laurence 
roasted upon his gridiron, or St. Ignatius exposed to 
lions, or St. Sebastian pierced with arrows, or St. 
Attalus carried about the theatre with scorn unto 
his death for the cause of Jesus, for religion, for 
God and a holy conscience ; we should have been 
in love with flames, and have thought the gridiron 
fairer than the sponde, the ribs of a marital bed ; 
and we should have chosen to converse with those 
beasts, rather than those men that brought those 
beasts forth ; and estimated the arrows to be the rays 
of light brighter than the moon; and that disgrace 
and mistaken pageantry were a solemnity richer 
and more magnificent than Mordecai’s procession 
upon the king’s horse, and in the robes of majesty : 
for so did these holy men account them; they 
kissed their stakes, and hugged their deaths, and 
ran violently to torments, and counted whippings and 
secular disgraces to be the enamel of their persons, 
and the ointment of their heads, and the embalming 
their names, and securing them for immortality. 
But to see Sejanus torn in pieces by the people, or 
Nero crying or creeping timorously to his death, 
when he was condemned to die more majorum ; to 
see Judas pale and trembling, full of anguish, sorrow, 
and despair; to observe the groanings and, intole- 
rable agonies of Herod and Antiochus, will tell and 
demonstrate the causes of patience and impatience 
to proceed from the causes of the suffering: and it 
is sin only that makes the cup bitter and deadly. 

© Non levat miseros dolor. 

Pp Virtutem verba putas, ut lucum ligna. : 
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When men, by vomiting, measure up the drink they 
took in,’ and sick and sad do again taste their meat 
turned into choler by intemperance, the sin and its 
punishment are mingled so, that shame covers the 
face, and sorrow puts a veil of darkness upon the 
heart: and we scarce pity a vile person, that is 
haled to execution for murder or for treason, but we 
say he deserves it, and that every man is concerned 
in it that he should die. If lust brought the sick- 
ness or the shame, if we truly suffer the rewards of 
our evil deeds, we must thank ourselves; that is, 
we are fallen into an evil condition, and are the 
sacrifice of the Divine justice. But if we live holy 
lives, and if we enter well in, we are sure to pass on 
safe, and to go forth with advantage, if we list our- 
selves. 

2. To this relates, that we should not counterfeit 
sickness: for he, that is to be careful of his passage 
into a sickness, will think himself concerned, that 
he fall not into it through a trap-door: for so it 
hath sometimes happened, that such counterfeiting 
to light and evil purposes hath ended in a real suf- 
ferance. Appian tells of a Roman gentleman, who 
to escape the proscription of the triumvirate, fled, 
and to secure his privacy counterfeited himself blind 
on one eye, and wore a plaster upon it, till begin- 
ning to be free from the malice of the three prevail- 
ing princes, he opened his hood, but could not open 
his eye, but for ever lost the use of it, and with his 
eye paid for his liberty and hypocrisy. And Celius 
counterfeited the gout,' and all its circumstances and 
pains, its dressings and arts of remedy, and com- 
plaint, till at last the gout really entered, and spoiled 
the pageantry. His arts of dissimulation were so 
witty, that they put life and motion into the very 
image of the disease ; he made the very picture to 
sigh and groan. 

It is easy to tell, upon the interest of what virtue 
such counterfeiting is to be reproved. But it will 
be harder to snatch the politics of the world from 
following that, which they call a canonized and au- 
thentic precedent: and David’s counterfeiting him- 
self mad before the king of Gath to save his life 
and liberty, will be sufficient to entice men to serve 
anend upon the stock and charges of so small an 
irregularity, not in the matter of manners, but in the 
rules and decencies of natural or civil deportment. 
Τ᾿ cannot certainly tell, what degrees of excuse Da- 
vid’s action might put on. This only, besides his 
present necessity, the laws, whose coercive or di- 
rective power David lived under, had less of severity, 
and more of liberty, and towards enemies had so 
little of restraint and so great a power, that what 
amongst them was a direct sin, if used to their 
brethren the sons of Jacob, was lawful and permit- 
ted to be acted against enemies. To which also I 
add this general caution, that the actions of holy 
persons in scripture are not always good precedents 
to us christians, who are to walk by a rule anda 
greater strictness, with more simplicity and hearti- 
ness of pursuit. And amongst them, sanctity and 
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holy living did, in very many of its instances, in- 
crease in new particulars of duty; and the prophets 
reproved many things, which the law forbad not; 
and taught many duties, which Moses prescribed 
not; andas the time of Christ’s approach came, so 
the sermons and revelations too were more evan- 
gelical, and like the patterns, which were fully to be 
exhibited by the Son of God. Amongst which, it 
is certain, that christian simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity are to be accounted: and counterfeiting of 
sickness 15 ἃ huge enemy to this: it is an upbraiding 
the Divine Providence, a jesting with fire, a playing 
with a thunderbolt, a making the decrees of God 
to serve the vicious or secular ends of men; itis a 
tempting of a judgment, a false accusation of God, 
a forestalling and antedating his anger; it is a 
cozening of men by making God a party in the 
fraud: and therefore, if the cozenage returns upon 
the man’s own head, he enters like a fox into his 
sickness, and perceives himself catched in a trap, or 
earthed in the intolerable dangers of the grave. 

3. Although we must be infinitely careful to pre- 
vent it, that sin does not thrust us into a sickness; 
yet when we are in the house of sorrow, we should 
do well to take physic against sin, and suppose that 
itis the cause of the evil; if not by way of natural 
casualty and proper effect, yet by a moral influence, 
and by a just demerit. We can easily see when a 
man hath got a surfeit ; intemperance is as plain as 
the handwriting upon the wall, and easier to be 
read; but covetousness may cause a fever as well 
as drunkenness, and pride can produce a falling- 
sickness as well as long washings, and dilutions of 
the brain, and intemperate lust: and we find it re- 
corded in Scripture, that the contemptuous and un- 
prepared manner of receiving of the holy sacraments 
caused sickness and death; and sacrilege and vow- 
breach in Ananias and Sapphira made them to de- 
scend quick into their graves. Therefore, when 
sickness is upon us, let us cast about; and, if we 
can, let us find out the cause of God’s displeasure ; 
that, it being removed, we may return into the health 
and securities of God’s loving-kindness. Thus, in 
the three years’ famine, David inquired of the Lord 
what was the matter; and God answered, “ It is for 
Saul and his bloody house :” and then David ex- 
piated the guilt, and the people were full again of 
foodand blessing. And when Israel was smitten by 
the Amorites, Joshua cast about, and found out the 
accursed thing, and cast it out; and the people, after 
that, fought prosperously. And what God in that 
ease said to Joshua, he will also verify to us: “ I 
willnot be with you any more, unless you destroy 
the accursed thing from among you.”" But in pur- 
suance of this we are to observe, that although, in 
case of loud and clamorous sins, the discovery is 
easy, and the remedy not difficult; yet because 
christianity is a nice thing, and religion is as pure 
as the sun, and the soul of man is apt to be troubled 
from more principles than the intricate and curi- 
ously-composed body in its innumerable parts, it 
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will often happen, that if we go to inquire into the 
particular, we shall never find it out; and we may 
suspect drunkenness, when it may be also a morose 
delectation in unclean thoughts, or covetousness, or 
oppression, or a crafty invasion of my neighbour’s 
rights, or my want of charity, or my judging un- 
justly in my own cause, or my censuring my neigh- 
bours, or a secret pride, or a base hypocrisy, or the 
pursuance of little ends with violence and passion, 
that may have procured the present messenger of 
death. Therefore ask no more after any one, but 
heartily endeavour to reform all: “sin no more, 
lest a worse thing happen:’’Y for a single search or 
accusation may be the design of an imperfect repent- 
ance; but no man does heartily return to God, but 
he that decrees against every irregularity ; and then 
only we can be restored to health or life, when we 
have taken away the causes of sickness and acursed 
death. 

4. He that means to have his sickness turn into 
safety and life, into health and virtue, must make 
religion the employment of his sickness, and prayer 
the employment of his religion. For there are certain 
compendiums or abbreviatures and shortenings of 
religion, fitted to several states. They, that first 
gave up their names to Christ, and that turned 
from paganism to christianity, had an abbreviature 
fitted for them; they were to renounce their false 
worshippings, and give up their belief, and vow their 
obedience unto Christ; and in the very profession 
of this they were forgiven in baptism. For God 
hastens to snatch them from the power of the devil, 
and therefore shortens the passage, and secures the 
estate. In the case of poverty, God hath reduced 
this duty of man to an abbreviature of those few 
graces which they can exercise; such as are 
patience, contentedness, truth, and diligence; and 
the rest he accepts in good will, and the charities of 
the soul, in prayers, and the actions of a cheap reli- 
gion. And to most men charity is also an abbre- 
viature. And as the love of God shortens the way 
to the purchase of all virtues; so the expression of 
this to the poor goes a huge way in the requisites 
and towards the consummation of an excellent reli- 
gion. And martyrdom is another abbreviature ; 
and so is every act of an excellent and heroical vir- 
tue. But when we are fallen into the state of sick- 
ness, and that our understanding is weak and 
troubled, our bodies sick and useless, our passions 
turned into fear, and the whole state into suffering, 
God, in compliance with man’s infirmity, hath also 
turned our religion into such a duty, which a sick 
man can do most passionately, and a sad man and a 
timorous can perform effectually, and a dying 
man can do to many purposes of pardon and mercy ; 
and. that is, prayer. For although a sick man is 
bound to do many acts of virtue of several kinds, 
yet the most of them are to be done in the way of 
prayer. Prayer is not only the religion that is pro- 
per to a sick man’s condition, but itis the manner of 
doing other graces, which is then left, and in his 
power. For thus the sick man is to do his repent- 
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ance and his mortifications, his temperance and his 
chastity, by a fiction of imagination bringing the 
offers of the virtue to the spirit, and making an 
action of election: and so our prayers are a direct 
act of chastity, when they are made inthe matter of 
that grace; just as repentance for our cruelty is an 
act of the grace of mercy; and repentance for un- 
cleanness is an act of chastity, is a means of its pur- 
chase, an act in order to the habit. And though 
such acts of virtue, which are only in the way of 
prayer, are ineffective to the entire purchase, and of 
themselves cannot change the vice into virtue; yet 
they are good renewings of the grace, and proper 
exercise of a habit already gotten. 

The purpose of this discourse is, to represent the 
excellency of prayer, and its proper advantages, 
which it hath in the time of sickness. For besides 
that it moves God to pity, piercing the clouds, and 
making the heavens, like a pricked eye, to weep 
over us, and refresh us with showers of pity; it also 
doth the work of the soul, and expresses the virtue 
of his whole life in effigy, in pictures and lively re- 
presentments, so preparing it for a never-ceasing 
crown, by renewing the actions in the continuation 
of a never-ceasing, a never-hindered affection. Prayer 
speaks to God, when the tongue is stiffened with 
the approachings of death: prayer can dwell in the 
heart, and be signified by the hand or eye, by a 
thought or a groan: prayer, of all the actions of re- 
ligion, is the last alive, and it serves God without 
circumstances, and exercises material graces by ab- 
straction from matter, and separation, and makes 
them to be spiritual; and therefore best dresses 
our bodies for funeral or recovery, for the mercies 
of restitution or the mercies of the grave. 

5. In every sickness, whether it will, or will not, 
be so in nature and in the event, yet in thy spirit 
and preparations resolve upon it, and treat thyself 
accordingly, as if it were a sickness unto death. 
For many men support their unequal courages by 
flattery and false hopes; and because sicker men 
have recovered, believe that they shall do so; but 
therefore they neglect to adorn their souls, or set 
their house in order: besides the temporal incon- 
veniences, that often happen by such persuasions, 
and putting off the evil day, such as are, dying in- 
testate, leaving estates entangled, and some relatives 
unprovided for; they suffer infinitely in the interest 
and affairs of their soul, they die carelessly and sur- 
prised, their burdens on, and their scruples unre- 
moved, and their cases of conscience not determined, 
and, like a sheep, without any care taken concern- 
ing their precious souls. Some men will never be- 
lieve, that a villain will betray them, though they 
receive often advices from suspicious persons and 
likely accidents, till they are entered into the snare; 
and then they believe it, when they feel it, and when 
they cannot return: but so the treason entered, and 
the man was betrayed by his own folly, placing the 
snare in the regions and advantages of opportunity. 
This evil looks like boldness and a confident spirit, 
but it is the greatest timorousness and cowardice in 
the world. They are so fearful to die, that they 
dare not look upon it as possible; and think that 
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the making of a will is a mortal sign, and sending 
for a spiritual man an irrecoverable disease ; and 
they are so afraid, lest they should think and believe 
now they must die, that they will not take care that 
it may not be evil, in case they should. So did the 
eastern slaves drink wine, and wrapped their heads 
in a veil, that they might die without sense or sor- 
row, and wink hard, that they might sleep the easier. 
In pursuance of this rule, let a man consider, that 
whatsoever must be done in sickness, ought to be 
done in health; only let him observe, that his sick- 
ness as a good monitor chastises his neglect of duty, 
and forces him to live as he always should; and 
then all these solemnities and dressings for death 
are nothing else but the part of a religious life; 
which he ought to have exercised all his days; and 
if those circumstances can affright him, let him 
please his fancy by this truth, that then he does but 
begin to live. But it will be a huge folly, if he shall 
think that confession of his sins will kill him; or 
receiving the holy sacrament will hasten his agony, 
or the priest shall undo all the hopeful language 
and promises of his physician. Assure thyself, thou 
canst not die the sooner; but, by such addresses, 
thou mayest die much the better. 

6. Let the sick person be infinitely careful, that 
he do not fall into a state of death upon a new ac- 
count; that is, at no hand commit a deliberate sin, 
or retain any affection to the old; for, in both cases, 
he falls into the evils of a surprise, and the horrors 
of a sudden death; for a sudden death is but a sud- 
den joy, if it takes a man in the state and exercises 
of virtue; and it is only then an evil, when it finds 
aman unready. They were sad departures, when 
Tigillinus, Cornelius Gallus the pretor, Lewis the 
son of Gonzaga duke of Mantua, Ladislaus king of 
Naples, Speusippus, Giachetius of Geneva, and one 
of the popes, died in the forbidden embraces of 
abused women; or if Job had cursed God, and so 
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| died; or when a man sits down in despair, and in 
the accusation and calumny of the Divine mercy : 
they make their night sad, and stormy, and eternal. 
When Herod began to sink with the shameful tor- 
ment of his bowels, and felt the grave open under 
him, he imprisoned the nobles of his kingdom, and 
commanded his sister, that they should be a sacri- 
fice to his departing ghost. This was an egress fit 
only for such persons, who meant to dwell with 
devils to eternal ages; and that man is hugely in 
love with sin, who cannot forbear in the week of 
the assizes, and when himself stood at the bar of 
scrutiny, and prepared for his final, never-to-be-re- 
versed sentence. He dies suddenly, to the worse 
sense and event of sudden death, who so manages 
his sickness, that even that state shall not be inno- 
cent, but that he is surprised in the guilt of a new 
account. Itis a sign of a reprobate spirit, and an 
habitual, prevailing, ruling sin, which exacts obe- 
dience when the judgment looks him in the face. 
At least go to God with the innocence and fair de- 
portment of thy person in the last scene of thy 
life, that when thy soul breaks into the state of 
separation, it may carry the relishes of religion and 
sobriety to the places of its abode and sentence. 

7. When these things are taken care for, let the 
sick man so order his affairs, that he have but very 
little conversation with the world, but wholly (as 
he can) attend to religion, and antedate his conver- 
sation in heaven, always having intercourse with 
God, and still conversing with the holy Jesus, kiss- 
ing his wounds, admiring his goodness, begging his 
mercy, feeding on him with faith, and drinking his 
blood; to which purpose it were very fit (if all cir- 
cumstances be answerable) that the narrative of the 
passion of Christ be read or discoursed to him at 
length, or in brief, according to the style of the four 
gospels. But, in all things, let his care and society 
be as little secular as is possible. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE PRACTICE OF THE GRACES PROPER 


TO THE STATE OF SICKNESS, WHICH A SICK 


MAN MAY PRACTISE ALONE. 


SECTION I. 
Of the Practice of Patience. 


Now we suppose the man entering upon his 
Scene of sorrows, and passive graces. It may be, 
he went yesterday to a wedding, merry and brisk, 
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and there he felt his sentence, that he must return 
home and die (for men very commonly enter into 
the snare singing, and consider not whither their 
fate leads them); nor feared, that then the angel 
was to strike his stroke, till his knees kissed the 
earth, and his head trembled with the weight of the 
rod, which God put into the hand of an exter- 
minating angel. But whatsoever the ingress was, 


Me would not πὸ one sin 
Ail the world to win. 


Inscript. marmori in Eccles. paroch. de Feversham in agro 
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when the man feels his blood boil, or his bones 
weary, or his flesh diseased with a load of a dis- 
persed and disordered humour, or his head to ache, 
or his faculties discomposed, then he must consider, 
that all those discourses he hath heard concerning 
patience and resignation, and conformity to Christ’s 
sufferings, and the melancholy lectures of the cross, 
must, all of them, now be reduced to practice, and 
pass from an ineffective contemplation to such an 
exercise, as will really try whether we were true 
disciples of the cross, or only believed the doctrines 
of religion, when we were at ease, and that they 
never passed through the ear to the heart, and 
dwelt not in our spirits. But every man should 
consider, God does nothing in vain; that he would 
not to no purpose send us preachers, and give us 
rules, and furnish us with discourse, and lend us 
books, and provide sermons, and make examples, and 
promise his Spirit, and describe the blessedness of 
holy sufferings, and prepare us with daily alarms, if 
he did not really purpose to order our affairs, so 
that we should need all this, and use it all. There 
were no such thing as the grace of patience, if we 
were not to feel a sickness, or enter into a state of 
sufferings; whither, when we are entered, we are 
to practise by the following rules. 


The Practice and Acts of Patience, by way of Rule. 


1. At the first address and presence of sickness, 
stand still and arrest thy spirit, that it may, without 
amazement or affright, consider, that this was that 
thou lookedst for, and wert always certain should 
happen; and that now thou art to enter into the 
actions of a new religion, the agony of a strange 
constitution ; but at no hand suffer thy spirits to be 
dispersed with fear, or wildness of thought, but stay 
their looseness and dispersion by a serious con- 
sideration of the present and future employment. 
For so doth the Libyan lion, spying the fierce hunts- 
man, first beats himself with the strokes of his tail, 
and curls up his spirits, making them strong with 
union and recollection, till, being struck with a 
Mauritanian spear, he rushes forth into his defence 
and noblest contention ; and either ’scapes into the 
secrets of his own dwelling, or else dies the bravest 
of the forest. Every man, when shot with an arrow 
from God’s quiver, must then draw in all the aux- 
iliaries of reason, and know, that then is the time 
to try his strength, and to reduce the words of his 
religion into action; and consider, that if he behaves 
himself weakly and timorously, he suffers neverthe- 
less of sickness; but if he returns to health, he 
carries along with him the mark of a coward and a 
fool; and if he descends into his grave, he enters 
into the state of the faithless and unbelievers. 
Let him set his heart firm upon this resolution ; “ I 
must bear it inevitably, and 1 will,’ by God’s grace, 
do it nobly.” 

2. Bear in thy sickness all along the same 
thoughts, propositions, and discourses, concerning 
thy person, thy life and death, thy soul and religion, 
which thou hadst in the best days of thy health, 
and when thou didst discourse wisely concerning 
things spiritual. For it is to be supposed (and if it 
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be not yet done, let this rule remind thee of it, and 
direct thee) that thou hast cast about in thy health, 
and considered concerning thy change and the evil 
day, that thou must be sick and die, that thou must 
need a comforter, and that it was certain, thou 
shouldst fall into a state, in which all the cords of 
thy anchor should be stretched, and the very rock 
and foundation of faith should be attempted; and 
whatsoever fancies may disturb you, or whatsoever 
weaknesses may invade you, yet consider, when you 
were better able to judge and govern the accidents 
of your life, you concluded it necessary to trust in 
God, and possess your souls with patience. Think of 
things, as they think that stand by you, and as you 
did when you stood by others; that it is a blessed 
thing to be patient ; that a quietness of spirit hath 
a certain reward; that still there is infinite truth 
and reality in the promises of the gospel; that still 
thou art in the care of God, in the condition of a 
son, and working out thy salvation with labour and 
pain, with fear and trembling; that now the sun is 
under a cloud, but it still sends forth the same in- 
fluence: and be sure to make no new principles 
upon the stock of a quick and an impatient sense, 
or too busy an apprehension: keep your old princi- 
ples, and, upon their stock, discourse and practise on 
towards your conclusion. 

3. Resolve to bear your sickness like a child, 
that is, without considering the evils and the pains, 
the sorrows and the danger; but go straight for- 
ward, and let thy thoughts cast about for nothing, 
but how to make advantages of it by the instrument 
of religion. He that froma high tower looks down 
upon the precipice, and measures the space through 
which he must descend, and considers what a huge 
fall he shall have, shall feel more by the horror of 
it than by the last dash on the pavement: and he 
that tells his groans and numbers his sighs, and 
reckons one for every gripe of his belly or throb of 
his distempered pulse, will make an artificial sick- 
ness greater than the natural. And if thou beest 
ashamed that a child should bear an evil better than 
thou, then take his instrument, and allay thy spirit 
with it; reflect not upon thy evil, but contrive as 
much as you can for duty, and, in all the rest, in- 
consideration will ease your pain. 

4. If then thou fearest thou shalt need, observe 
and draw together all such things as are apt to 
charm thy spirit, and ease thy fancy in the suffer- 
ance. It is the counsel of Socrates: “ It is (said 
he) a great danger, and you must, by discourse and 
arts of reasoning, enchant it into slumber and some 
rest.”* It may be, thou wert moved much to see a 
person of honour to die untimely; or thou didst 
love the religion of that death-bed, and it was 
dressed up in circumstances fitted to thy needs, and 
hit thee on that part where thou wert most sensible ; 
or some little saying in a sermon or passage of a 
book was chosen and singled out by a peculiar ap- 
prehension, and made consent lodge awhile in thy 
spirit, even then, when thou didst place death in thy 
meditation, and didst view it in all its dress of fancy. 
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Whatsoever that was, which, at any time, did please 
thee in thy most passionate and fantastic part, let 
not that go, but bring it home at that time especial- 
ly ; because when thou art in thy weakness, such 
little things will easier move thee than a more 
severe discourse and a better reason. For a sick 
man is like a scrupulous: his case is gone beyond 
the cure of arguments, and it is a trouble, that can 
only be helped by chance, or a lucky saying: and 
Ludovico Corbinelli was moved at the death of 
Henry the Second, more than if he had read the 
saddest elegy of all the unfortunate princes in 
christendom, or all the sad sayings of Scripture, or 
the threnes of the funeral prophets. I deny not 
but this course is most proper to weak persons; but 
it is a state of weakness, for which we are now 
providing remedies and instruction: a strong man 
will not need it; but when our sickness hath ren- 
dered us weak in all senses, it is not good to refuse 
a remedy, because it supposes us to be sick. But 
then, if to the catalogue of weak persons we add all 
those who are ruled by fancy, we shall find, that 
many persons in their health, and more in their 
sickness, are under the dominion of fancy, and apt 
to be helped by those little things, which themselves 
have found fitted to their apprehension, and which 
no other man can minister to their needs, unless by 
chance, or ina heap of other things. But therefore 
every man should remember, by what instruments 
he was at any time much moved, and try them upon 
his spirit in the day of his calamity. 

3. Do not choose the kind of thy sickness, or the 
manner of thy death; but let it be what God please, 
so it be no greater than thy spirit or thy patience: 
and for that you are to rely upon the promise of 
God, and to secure thyself by prayer and industry ; 
but in all things else let God be thy chooser, and 
let it be thy work to submit indifferently, and attend 
thy duty. It is lawful to beg of God, that thy sick- 
ness may not be sharp or noisome, infectious or 
unusual, because these are circumstances of evil, 
which are also proper instruments of temptation: 
and though it may well concern the prudence of thy 
religion to fear thyself, and keep thee from violent 
temptations, who hast so often fallen in little ones; 
yet, even in these things, be sure to keep some de- 
grees of indifferency ; that is, if God will not be 
entreated to ease thee, or to change thy trial, then 
be importunate that thy spirit and its interest be 
secured, and let him do what seemeth good in his 
eyes. But as in the degrees of sickness thou art to 
submit to God, so in the kind of it (supposing 
equal degrees) thou art to be altogether incurious, 
whether God call thee by a consumption or an 
asthma, by a dropsy or a palsy, by a fever in thy 
humours or a fever in thy spirits; because all such 
nicety of choice is nothing but a colour to a legiti- 
mate impatience, and to make an excuse to murmur 
privately, and for circumstances, when in the sum 
of affairs we durst not own impatience. I have 
known some persons vehemently wish, that they 
might die of a consumption, and some of these had 
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a plot upon heaven, and hoped by that means to 
secure it after a careless life; as thinking a linger- 
ing sickness would certainly infer a lingering and 
a protracted repentance; and, by that means, they 
thought, they should be safest: others of them 
dreamed it would be an easier death; and have 
found themselves deceived, and their patience hath 
been tired with a weary spirit and a useless body, 
by often conversing with healthful persons and 
vigorous neighbours, by uneasiness of the flesh and 
the sharpness of their bones, by want of spirits and 
a dying life; and, in conclusion, have been directly 
debauched by peevishness and a fretful sickness : 
and these men had better have left it to the wisdom 
and goodness of God; for they both are infinite. 

6. Be patient in the desires of religion: and take 
care that the frowardness of exterior actions do not 
discompose thy spirit; while thou fearest, that, by 
less serving God in thy disability, thou runnest 
backward in the accounts of pardon and the favour 
of God. Be content, that the time, which was for- 
metly spent in prayer, be now spent in vomiting 
and carefulness, and attendances; since God hath 
pleased it should be so, it does not become us to 
think hard thoughts concerning it. Do not think, 
that God is only to be found in a great prayer, or a 
solemn office; he is moved by a sigh, by a groan, 
by an act of love: and therefore, when your pain 
is great and pungent, lay all your strength upon it, 
to bear it patiently; when the evil is something 
more tolerable, let your mind think some pious, 
though short, meditation: let it not be very busy, 
and full of attention; for that will be but a new 
temptation to your patience, and render your religion 
tedious and hateful. But record your desires, and 
present yourself to God by general acts of will and 
understanding, and by habitual remembrances of 
your former vigorousness, and by verification of the 
same grace, rather than proper exercises. If you 
can do more, do it; but if you cannot, let it not be- 
come a scruple to thee. We must not think man 
is tied to the forms of health, or that he who 
swoons and faints is obliged to his usual forms and 
hours of prayer: if we cannot labour, yet let us 
love. Nothing can hinder us from that, but our 
own uncharitableness. 

7. Be obedient to thy physician in those things 
that concern him, if he be a person fit to minister 
unto thee. God is he only that needs no help,Y and 
God hath created the physician for thine; therefore 
use him temperately, without violent confidences ; 
and sweetly, without uncivil distrustings, or refusing 
his prescriptions upon humours or impotent fear. A 
man may refuse to have his arm or leg cut off, or 
to suffer the pains of Marius’s incision; and if he 
believes, that to die is the less evil, he may com- 
pose himself to it, without hazarding his patience, 
or introducing that which he thinks a worse evil; 
but that which, in this article, is to be reproved 
and avoided, is, that some men will choose to die 
out of fear of death, and send for physicians, and 
do what themselves list, and call for counsel, and 
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follow none. When there is reason they should 
decline him, it is not to be accounted to the stock 
of asin; but where there is no just cause, there is 
a direct impatience. 

Hither is to be reduced, that we be not too confi- 
dent of the physician, or drain our hopes of recovery 
from the fountain through so imperfect channels ; 
laying the wells of God dry, and digging to our- 
selves broken cisterns. Physicians are the minis- 
ters of God’s mercies and providence, in the matter 
of health and ease, of restitution or death; and 
when God shall enable their judgments, and direct 
their counsels, and prosper their medicines, they 
shall do thee good, for which you must give God 
thanks, and to the physician the henour of a bless- 
ed instrument. But this cannot always be done; 
and Lucius Cornelius, the lieutenant in Portugal 


under Fabius the consul, boasted in the inscription | 


of his monument, that he had lived a healthful and 
vegete age till his last sickness, but then complain- 
ed he was forsaken by his physician, and railed upon 
AEsculapius, for not accepting his vow and passion- 
ate desire of preserving his life longer ; and all the 
effect of that impatience and folly was, that it is re- 
corded to following ages, that he died without rea- 
son and without religion. But it was a sad sight 
to see the favour of all France confined to ἃ phy- 
sician and a barber, and the king (Louis XI.) to be 
so much their servant, that he should acknowledge 
and own his life from them, and all his ease to their 
gentle dressing of his gout and friendly ministries ; 
for the king thought himself undone and robbed, if 
he should die: his portion here was fair; and he 
was loath to exchange his possession for the interest 
of a bigger hope.* 

8. Treat thy nurses and servants sweetly, and as 
it becomes an obliged and a necessitous person. 
Remember, that thou art very troublesome to them ; 
that they trouble not thee willingly ; that they strive 
to do thee ease and benefit, that they wish it, and 
sigh and pray for it, and are glad if thou likest 
their attendance: that whatsoever is amiss, is thy 
disease, and the uneasiness of thy head, or thy side, 
thy distemper or thy disaffections; and it will be an 
unhandsome injustice to be troublesome to them, 
because thou art so to thyself; to make them feel a 
part of thy sorrows, that thou mayest not bear them 
alone; evilly to requite their care by thy too curious 
and impatient wrangling and fretful spirit. That 
tenderness is vicious and unnatural, that shrieks out 
under the weight of a gentle cataplasm ; and he 
will ill comply with God’s rod, that cannot endure 
his friend’s greatest kindness; and he will be very 
angry (if he durst) with God’s smiting him, that is 
peevish with his servants that go about to ease 
him. 

9. Let not the smart of your sickness make you 
to call violently for death : you are not patient, un- 
less you be content to live; God hath wisely 


2 L. Cornel. legatus sub Fabio consule vividam naturam et 
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ordered that we may be the better reconciled with 
death, because it is the period of many calamities ; 
but wherever the general hath placed thee, stir not 
from thy station, until thou beest called off, but 
abide so, that death may come to thee by the design 
of him, who intends it to be thy advantage. 
hath made sufferance to be thy work; and do not 
impatiently long for evening, lest, at night, thou 
findest the reward of him that was weary of his 
work: for he that is weary before his time, is an 
unprofitable servant, and is either idle or diseased. 


God 


10. That which remains in the practice of this 


grace, is, that the sick man should do acts of pa- 
tience by way of prayer and ejaculations: in which 
he may serve himself of the following collection. 


SECTION II. 


Acts of Patience by way of Prayer and Ejaculation. 


I witt seek unto God, unto God will I commit 


my cause, which doth great things and unsearchable, 
marvellous things without number. 


Job: ν. 8;9, 
11, 16—20. 
To set up on high those that be low, that those 


which mourn may be exalted to safety. 


So the poor have hope, and iniquity stoppeth her 


mouth. 


Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth : 


therefore despise not thou the chastening of the Al- 
mighty. 


For he maketh sore, and bindeth up; he wound- 
eth, and his hands make whole. 

He shall deliver thee in six troubles; yea, in 
seven there shall no evil touch thee. 

Thou shalt come to thy grave in a just age, like 
as a shock of corn cometh in his season. 

I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate upon 


thee in the night watches. Because thou hast been 
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will I rejoice. My soul followeth hard after thee; ; 
for thy right hand hath upholden me. Psalm I xiii. 
6—8. 

God restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the 
path of righteousness, for his name’s sake. Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. Psalm 
xxill. 3, 4. 

In the time of trouble he shall hide me in his 
pavilion: in the secret of his tabernacle shall he 
hide me, he shall set me up upon ἃ rock. Psalm 
XXVii. 9. 

The Lord hath looked down from the height of 
his sanctuary ; from the heaven did the Lord behold 
the earth: to hear the groaning of his prisoners ; 
to loose those that are appointed to death. Psalm 
cii. 19, 20. 


Nunc omnibus anxius aris 
Illacrymat, signatque fores, et pectore tergit 
Limina; nune frustra vocat exorabile numen. 

- Papin. lib. v. 
> ᾿Αποκαρτερεῖν τοὶ vocant, ciim mors propter impatl- 
entiam petitur. 


a 
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I cried unto God with my voice, even unto God 
with my voice, and he gave ear unto me. In the 
day of my trouble I sought the Lord; my sore ran 
in the night and ceased not; my soul refused to be 
comforted, I remembered God, and was troubled: I 
complained, and my spirit was overwhelmed. ‘Thou 
holdest mine eyes waking: I am so troubled that I 
cannot speak. Will the Lord cast me off for ever ? 
and will he be favourable no more ? Is his promise 
clean gone for ever? Doth his promise fail for ever- 
more ? Hath God forgotten to be gracious? hath he 
in anger shut up his tender mercies? And I said, 
This is my infirmity: but I will remember the years 
of the right hand of the Most High. Psalm lxxvii. 
1—4, 7—10. 

No temptation hath taken me, but such as is 
common to man: but God is faithful, who will not 
suffer me to be tempted above what I am able; but 
will, with the temptation, also make a way to escape, 
that I may be able to bear it. 1 Cor. x. 13. 

Whatsoever things were written aforetime, were 
written for our learning; that we, through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope. 
Now the God of peace and consolation grant me to 
be so minded. Rom. xv. 4, 5. 

It is the Lord : let him do what seemeth good in 
his eyes. 1 Sam. ii. 18. 

Surely the word that the Lord hath spoken is 
very good; but thy servant is weak: O remember 
mine infirmities; and lift thy servant up, that 
leaneth upon thy right hand. 

There is given unto me a thorn in the flesh to 
buffet me. For this thing I besought the Lord 
thrice, that it might depart from me. And he said 
unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly 
therefore will I glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me. For when I 
am weak, then am 1 strong. 2 Cor. xii. 7—10. 

O Lord, thou hast pleaded the causes of my soul ; 
thou hast redeemed my life. And I said, My strength 
and my hope is in the Lord; remembering my 
affliction and my misery, the wormwood and the 
gall. My soul hath them still in remembrance, and 
is humbled within me. This I recall to my mind, 
therefore I have hope. 

Itis the Lord’s mercies, that we are not consumed, 
because his compassions fail not. They are new 
every morming; great is thy faithfulness. The 
Lord is my portion, said my soul; therefore will I 
hope in him. 

The Lord is good to them that wait for him, to 
the soul that seeketh him. It is good, that a man 
should both hope and quietly wait for the salvation 
of the Lord. For the Lord will not cast off for 
ever. But though he cause grief, yet will he have 
compassion, according to the multitude of his mer- 
cies. For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve 
the children of men. Lam. iii. 99, 18—26, 31— 
33, 39. 

Wherefore doth a living man complain? a man for 
the punishment of his sins ? O that thou wouldest 
hide me in the grave [of Jesus], that thou wouldest 
keep me secret, until thy wrath be past, that thou 
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wouldest appoint me a set time, and remember me! 
Job xiv. 13. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil? Job ii. 20. 


[The sick man may recite, or hear recited, the 
following Psalms in the intervals of his agony. ] 


Le 


O Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger, neither 
chasten me in thy hot displeasure. Psalm vi. 

Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for I am weak; O 
Lord, heal me, for my bones are vexed. 

My soul is also sore vexed: but thou, O Lord, 
how long ? 

Return, O Lord, deliver my soul: O save me, for 
thy mercies’ sake. 

For in death no man remembereth thee: in the 
grave, who shall give thee thanks ὃ 

I am weary with my groaning; all the night 
make I my bed to swim: I water my couch with my 
tears. 

Mine eye is consumed because of grief; it waxeth 
old because of all my [sorrows]. 

Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity ; for 
the Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping. 

The Lord hath heard my supplication : the Lord 
will receive my prayer. 

Blessed be the Lord, who hath heard my prayer, 
and hath not turned his mercy from me. 


1. 


In the Lord put I my trust: how say ye to my 
soul, Flee as a bird to your mountain? Psalm xi. 

The Lord is in his holy temple; the Lord’s throne 
is in heaven; his eyes behold, his eyelids try, the 
children of men. 

Preserve me, O God, for in thee do I put my 
trust. Psalm xvi. 1. 

O my soul, thou hast said unto the Lord, Thou 
art my Lord; my goodness extendeth not to thee. 

The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and 
of my cup: thou maintainest my lot. 

I will bless the Lord who hath given me counsel: 
my reins also instruct me in the night seasons. 

I have set the Lord always before me: because 
he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved. 

Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory re- 
joiceth ; my flesh also shall rest in hope. 

Thou wilt show me the path of life: in thy pre- 
sence is the fulness of joy, at thy right hand there 
are pleasures for evermore. 

As for me, I will behold thy face in rightcous- 
ness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy 
likeness. Psalm xvii. 


III. 


Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for | am in 
trouble: mine eye is consumed with grief; yea, my 
soul and my belly. Psalm xxxi. 

For my life is spent with grief, and my years 
with sighing: my strength faileth because of mine 
iniquity, and my bones are consumed. 

I am like a broken vessel. 
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But I trusted in thee, O Lord; I said, Thou art 
my God. 

My times are in thy hand: make thy face to 
shine upon thy servant: save me, for thy mercy’s 
sake. 

When thou saidst, Seek ye my face, my heart 
said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, will I seek. 
Psalm xxvil. 

Hide not thy face from me; put not thy servant 
away in thine anger: thou hast been my help; leave 
me not, neither forsake me, O God of my salvation. 

I had fainted, unless I had believed to see the 
goodness of the Lord in the land of the living. 

O how great is thy goodness, which thou hast 
laid up for them that fear thee; which thou hast 
wrought for them that trust in thee before the sons 
of men! Psalm xxxi. 

Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy pre- 
sence from the pride of man: thou shalt keep them 
secretly in a pavilion from the strife of tongues 
[from the calumnies and aggravation of sins by 
devils}. 

1 said in my haste, I am cut off from before thine 
eyes; nevertheless thou heardest the voice of my 
supplication when I cried unto thee. 

O love the Lord, all ye his saints; for the Lord 
preserveth the faithful, and plenteously rewardeth 
the proud doer. 

Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen your 
heart, all ye that hope in the Lord. 


The Prayer to be said in the Beginning of a 
Sickness. 


U Almighty God, merciful and gracious, who, in 
thy justice, didst send sorrow and tears, sickness 
and death, into the world, as a punishment for 
man’s sins, and hast comprehended all under sin, 
and this sad covenant of sufferings, not to destroy 
us, but that thou mightest have mercy upon all, 
making thy justice to minister to mercy, short af- 
flictions to an eternal weight of glory; as thou hast 
turned my sins into sickness, so turn my sickness to 
the advantages of holiness and religion, of mercy 
and pardon, of faith and hope, of grace and glory. 
Thou hast now called me to the fellowship of suf- 
ferings: Lord, by the instrument of religion let my 
present condition be so sanctified, that my sufferings 
may be united to the sufferings of my Lord, that so 
thou mayest pity me and assist me. Relieve my 
sorrow, and support my spirit: direct my thoughts, 
and sanctify the accidents of my sickness, and that 
the punishment of my sin may be the school of 
virtue : in which, since thou hast now entered me, 
Lord, make me a holy proficient; that I may be- 
have myself as a son under discipline, humbly and 
obediently, evenly and penitently, that I may come 
by this means nearer unto thee; that if I shall go 
forth of this sickness by the gate οὔ" 116 and health, 
I may return to the world with great strengths of 
spirit, to run a new race of a stricter holiness and 
a more severe religion: or if I pass from hence 
with the outlet of death, I may enter into the bosom 
of my Lord, and may feel the present joys of a cer- 
tain hope of that sea of pleasures, in which all thy 
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saints and servants shall be comprehended to eternal 
ages. Grant this for Jesus Christ’s sake, our dear- 
est Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


An Act of Resignation to be said by a Sick Person 
in all the evil Accidents of his Sickness. 


O eternal God, thou hast made me and sustained 
me; thou hast blessed me in all the days of my life, 
and hast taken care of me in all variety of acci- 
dents; and nothing happens to me in vain, nothing 
without thy providence; and I know thou smitest 
thy servants in mercy, and with designs of the 
greatest pity in the world: Lord, I humbly lie down 
under thy rod; do with me as thou pleasest; do 
thou choose for me, not only the whole state and 
condition of being, but every little and great acci- 
dent of it. Keep me safe by thy grace, and then 
use what instrument thou pleasest, of bringing me 
to thee. Lord, I am not solicitous of the passage, 
so I may get to thee. Only, O Lord, remember 
my infirmities, and let thy servant rejoice in thee 
always, and feel, and confess, and glory in thy good- 
ness. O be thou as delightful to me in this my 
medicinal sickness, as ever thou wert in any of the 
dangers of my prosperity: let me not peevishly re- 
fuse thy pardon at the rate of a severe discipline. 
I am thy servant and thy creature, thy purchased 
possession, and thy son: I am all thine: and be- 
cause thou hast mercy in store for all that trust in 
thee, I cover mine eyes, and in silence wait for the 
time of my redemption. Amen. 


A Prayer for the Grace of Patience. 


Most merciful and gracious Father, who, in the 
redemption of lost mankind by the passion of thy 
most holy Son, hast established a covenant of suf- 
ferings, I bless and magnify thy name, that thou 
hast adopted me into the inheritance of sons, and 
hast given me a portion of my elder Brother. Lord, 
the cross falls heavy and sits uneasy upon my 
shoulders; my spirit is willing, but my flesh is 
weak: I humbly beg of thee that I may now rejoice 
in this thy dispensation and effect of providence. 1 
know and am persuaded, that thou art then as 
gracious, when thou smitest us for amendment or 
trial, as when thou relievest our wearied bodies in 
compliance with our infirmity. I rejoice, O Lord, 
in thy rare and mysterious mercy, who, by suffer- 
ings, hast turned our misery into advantages un- 
speakable ; for so thou makest us like to thy Son, 
and givest us a gift, that the angels never did re- 
ceive; for they cannot die in conformity to, and 
imitation of, their Lord and ours; but blessed be thy 
name, we can; and, dearest Lord, let it be so. Amen. 


Il. 


Thou, who art the God of patience and consola- 
tion, strengthen me in the inner man, that I may 
bear the yoke and burden of the Lord without any 
uneasy and useless murmurs and ineffective unwill- 
ingness. Lord, I am unable to stand under the 
cross, unable of myself: but thou, O holy Jesus, 
who didst feel the burden of it, who didst sink 
under it, and wert pleased to admit a man to bear 
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part of the load, when thou underwentest all for 
him, be thou pleased to ease this load by fortifying 
my spirit, that I may be strongest when | am 
weakest, and may be able to do and suffer every 
thing thou pleasest, through Christ, who strengthens 
me. Lord, if thou wilt support me, I will for ever 
praise thee: if thou wilt suffer the load to press 
me yet more heavily, I will cry unto thee, and com- 
plain unto my God; and at last I will lie down and 
die, and by the mercies and intercession of the holy 
Jesus, and the conduct of thy blessed Spirit, and 
the ministry of angels, pass into those mansions, 
where holy souls rest, and weep no more. Lord, 
pity me; Lord, sanctify this my sickness; Lord, 
strengthen me; holy Jesus, save me, and deliver 
me. Thou knowest how shamefully I have fallen 
with pleasure: in thy mercy and very pity, let me 
not fall with pain too. O let me never charge God 
foolishly, nor offend thee by my impatience and 
uneasy spirit, nor weaken the hands and hearts of 
those, that charitably minister to my needs; but let 
me pass through the valley of tears and the valley 
of the shadow of death with safety and peace, with 
a meek spirit and a sense of the Divine mercies ; 
and though thou breakest me in pieces, my hope is 
thou wilt gather me up in the gatherings of eter- 
nity. Grant this, eternal God, gracious Father, for 
the merits and intercession of our merciful High 
Priest, who once suffered for me, and for ever inter- 
cedes for me, our most gracious and ever-blessed 
Saviour Jesus. 


A Prayer to be said when the Sick Man takes 
Physic. 


O most blessed and eternal Jesus, thou, who art 
the great Physician of our souls, and the Sun of 
righteousness arising with healing in thy wings, to 
thee is given by thy heavenly Father the govern- 
ment of all the world, and thou disposest every 
great and little accident to thy Father’s honour, and 
to the good and comfort of them that love and serve 
thee: be pleased to bless the ministry of thy ser- 
vant in order to my ease and health, direct his judg- 
ment, prosper the medicines, and dispose the chances 
of my sickness fortunately, that I may feel the 
blessing and loving-kindness of the Lord in the ease 
of my pain and the restitution of my health: that 
I, being restored to the society of the living, and to 
thy solemn assemblies, may praise thee and thy 
goodness, secretly among the faithful, and in the 
congregation of thy redeemed ones, here in the 
outer-courts of the Lord, and hereafter in thy eter- 
nal temple for ever and ever. Amen. 


SECTION III. 
Of the Practice of the Grace of Faith in the 


Time of Sickness. 


Now is the time, in which the faith appears most 
necessary, and most difficult. It is the foundation 


© Non jam validis radicibus herens, Pondere fixa suo—. 
4 Sanctiusque ac reverentius visum de actis Deorum cre- 
dere quam scire.—-Tactv. 
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of a good life, and the foundation of all our hopes: 
it is that, without which we cannot live well, and 
without which we cannot die well: it is a grace 
that then we shall need to support our spirits, to 
sustain our hopes, to alleviate our sickness, to resist 
temptation, to prevent despair; upon the belief of 
the articles of our religion, we can do the works of 
a holy life; but upon belief of the promises, we can 
bear our sickness patiently, and die cheerfully. The 
sick man may practise it in the following instances. 

1. Let the sick man be careful, that he do not 
admit of any doubt concerning that, which he be- 
lieved and received from a common consent in his 
best health and days of election and religion. For 
if the devil can but prevail so far as to unfix and 
unrivet the resolution and confidence or fulness of 
assent, it is easy for him so to unwind the spirit, 
that from why to whether or no, from whether or no 
to scarcely not, from scarcely not to absolutely not αἱ 
all, are steps of a descending and falling spirit: and 
whatsoever a man is made to doubt of by the weak- 
ness of his understanding in a sickness, it will be 
hard to get an instrument strong and subtle enough 
to reinforce and insure: for when the strengths are 
gone, by which faith held, and it does not stand 
firm by the weight of its own bulk and great con- 
stitution, nor yet by the cordage of a tenacious root; 
then it is prepared for a ruin, which it cannot escape 
in the tempests of a sickness and the assaults of a 
devil. Discourse and argument, the line of tradi- 
tion and a never-failing experience, the Spirit of 
God and the truth of miracles, the word of pro- 
phecy and the blood of martyrs, the excellency of 
the doctrine and the necessity of men, the riches 
of the promises and the wisdom of the revelations, 
the reasonableness and sublimity, the concordance 
and the usefulness, of the articles, and their com- 
pliance with all the needs of man, and the govern- 
ment of commonwealths, are like the strings and 
branches of the roots, by which faith stands firm 
and unmovable in the spirit and understanding of a 
man. But in sickness, the understanding is shaken, 
and the ground is removed in which the root did 
grapple, and support its trunk ;° and therefore there 
is no way now, but that it be left to stand upon the 
old confidences, and by the firmament of its own 
weight; it must be left to stand, because it always 
stood there before: and as it stood all its life-time 
in the ground of understanding, so it must now be 
supported with will, and a fixed resolution.4 But 
disputation tempts it, and shakes it with trying, and 
overthrows it with shaking. Above all things in 
the world, let the sick man fear a proposition, which 
his sickness hath put into him, contrary to the dis- 
courses of health and a sober, untroubled reason. 

2. Let the sick man mingle the recital of his 
creed together with his devotions, and in that let 
him account his faith; not in curiosity and factions, 
in the confessions of parties and interests :° for some 
over-forward zeals are so earnest to profess their 
little and uncertain articles, and glory so to die ina 


e Fides tua te salvum faciet: non exercitatio Scripturarum. 
Fides in regula positaest; (scil. in symbolo quod jam recita- 
verat) habet legem, et salutem de observatione legis: exerci- 
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particular and divided communion, that, in the pro- 
fession of their faith, they lose or discompose their 
charity. Let it be enough, that we secure our in- 
terest of heaven, though we do not go about to ap- 
propriate the mansions to our sect: for every good 
man hopes to be saved, as he is a christian, and not 
as he is a Lutheran, or of another division. How- 
ever, those articles, upon which he can build the 
exercise of any virtue in his sickness, or upon the 
stock of which he can improve his present condi- 
tion, are such as consist in the greatness and good- 
ness, the veracity and mercy, of God through Jesus 
Christ ; nothing of which can be concerned in the 
fond disputations, which faction and interest hath 
too long maintained in christendom. 

3. Let the sick man’s faith especially be active 
about the promises of grace, and the excellent things 
of the gospel; those, which can comfort his sorrows, 
enable his patience ; those, upon the hopes of which 
he did the duties of his life, and for which he is not 
unwilling to die: such as the intercession and ad- 
vocation of Christ, remission of sins, the resurrec- 
tion, the mysterious arts and mercies of man’s re- 
demption, Christ’s triumph over death, and all the 
powers of hell, the covenant of grace, or the blessed 
issues of repentance; and, above all, the article of 
eternal life, upon the strength of which eleven 
thousand virgins went cheerfully together to their 
martyrdom, and twenty thousand Christians were 
burned by Dioclesian on a christmas-day, and whole 
armies of Asian christians offered themselves to the 
tribunals of Arius Antonius, and whole colleges of 
severe persons were instituted, who lived upon re- 
ligion, whose dinner was the eucharist, whose sup- 
per was praise, and their nights were watches, and 
their days were labour; for the hope of which, 
then, men counted it gain to lose their estates, and 
gloried in their sufferings, and rejoiced in their 
persecutions, and were glad at their disgraces. 
This is the article, that hath made all the martyrs 
of Christ confident and glorious ; and if it does not 
more than sufficiently strengthen our spirits to the 
present suffering, it is because we understand it not, 
but have the appetites of beasts and fools. But if 
the sick man fixes his thoughts and sets his habi- 
tation to dwell here, he swells his hope, and mas- 
ters his fears, and eases his sorrows, and overcomes 
his temptations. 

4. Let the sick man endeavour to turn his faith 
of the articles into the love of them: and that will 
be an excellent instrument, not only to refresh his 
sorrows, but to confirm his faith in defiance of all 
temptations. Fora sick man and a disturbed un- 
derstanding are not competent and fit instruments to 
judge concerning the reasonableness of a proposition. 
But therefore let him consider and love it, because 
it is useful and necessary, profitable and gracious : 


tatio autem in curiositate consistit, habens gloriam solam de 

eritiz studio. Cedat curiositas Πάρι; cedat gloria saluti.— 
Terr. de Prescript. St, Augustinus vocat symbolum com- 
prehensionem fidei vestre atque perfectionem ; cordis signa- 
culum, et nostrz militiz sacramentum.—AmB lb. i. de Ve- 
land. Virgin. Aug. serm. 115. Non per difticiles nos Deus 
ad beatam vitam queestiones vocat. In absoluto nobis et facili 
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and when he is once in love with it, and then also 
renews his love to it, when he feels the need of it, 
he is an interested person, and for his own sake will 
never let it go, and pass into the shadows of doubt- 
ing, or the utter darkness of infidelity. An act of 
love will make him have a mind to it; and we 
easily believe what we love, but very uneasily part 
with our belief, which we for so great an interest 
have chosen, and entertained with a great affection. 

ὅ. Let the sick person be infinitely careful, that 
his faith be not tempted by any man, or any thing; 
and when it is in any degree weakened, let him lay 
fast hold upon the conclusion, upon the article itself, 
and by earnest prayer beg of God to guide him in 
certainty and safety. For let him consider, that the 
article is better than all its contrary or contradictory, 
and he is concerned that it be true, and concerned, also, 
that he do believe it: but he can receive no good at 
all, if Christ did not die, if there be no resurrection, 
if his creed hath deceived him; therefore all that 
he is to do, is to secure his hold, which he can do 
no way but by prayer and by his interest. And by this 
argument or instrument it was, that Socrates re- 
freshed the evil of his condition, when he was to 
drink his aconite.£ “If the soul be immortal, and 
perpetual rewards be laid up for wise souls, then I 
lose nothing by my death: but if there be not, then 
I lose nothing by my opinion; for it supports my 
spirit in my passage, and the evil of being deceived 
cannot overtake me, when 1 have no being.” So 
it is with all that are tempted in their faith. If 
those articles be not true, then the men are nothing; 
if they be true, then they are happy: and if the 
articles fail, there can be no punishment for believ- 
ing; but if they be true, my not believing destroys 
all my portion in them, and possibility to receive 
the excellent things which they contain. By faith 
we quench the fiery darts of the devil: but if our 
faith be quenched, wherewithal shall we be able to 
endure the assault? Therefore seize upon the 
article, and secure the great object, and the great 
instrument, that is, the hopes of pardon and eternal 
life through Jesus Christ; and do this by all means, 
and by any instrument, artificial or inartificial, by 
argument or by stratagem, by perfect resolution or 
by discourse, by the hand and ears of premises or 
the foot of the conclusion, by right or by wrong, be- 
cause we understand it, or because we love it, super 
totam materiam; because I will, and because 1 
ought ; because it is safe to do so, and because it is 
not safe to do otherwise; because if I do, I, may 
receive a good; and because if I do not, I am miser- 
able; either for that I shall have a portion of sor- 
rows, or that I can have no portion of good things, 
without it. 


et ipsum esse Dominum confiteri—St. Hivar. lib. 10. de 
Trinit. Huzec est fides Catholica, de symbolo suo dixit Atha- 
nasius, vel quicunque auctor est St. Athanas. de Fide Nicena. 

Tap ἐν αὐτῇ παρὰ τῶν πατέρων κατὰ τὰς ϑείας γραφὰς 
ὁμολογηθεῖσα πίστις αὐτάρκης ESL πρὸς ἀνατροπὴν μὲν 
πάσης ἀσεβείας, σύξασιν δὲ τῆς εὐσεξείας ἐν Xpisw.—Ep. ad 
Kpict. 
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Acts of Faith, by way of Prayer and Ejaculation, 
to be said by Sick Men, in the Days of their 
Temptation. 


Lorp, whither shall I go? thou hast the words 
of eternal life. John vi. 68. 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, and in 
Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord, &c. 
And I believe in the Holy Ghost, &c. 

Lord, I believe: help thou mine unbelief. 
ix. 24. 

I know and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, 
that none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself: for whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord : 
whether we live therefore or die, we are the Lord’s. 
Rom. xiv. 14, 7, 8. 

If God be for us, who can be against us? Rom. 
vii. 31—34. 

He that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him give 
us all things ? 

Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
elect? It is God that justifieth. Who is he that 
condemneth ? It is Christ that died; yea, rather, 
that is risen again, who is even at the right hand 
of God; who also maketh intercession for us. 

If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and he is the 
propitiation for our sins. 1 John ii. 1, 2. 

This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, That Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners. 1 Tim.i. 15. 

O grant that I may obtain mercy, that in me Jesus 
Christ may show forth all long-suffering, that I may 
believe in him to life everlasting. 

I am bound to give thanks unto God alway, be- 
cause God hath from the beginning chosen me to 
salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit, and 
belief of the truth, whereunto he called me by the 
gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 2 Thess. ii. 13, 14, 16, 17. 

Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God even 
our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us 
everlasting consolation, and good hope through 
grace, comfort my heart, and stablish me in every 
good word and work. 

The Lord direct my heart into the love of God, 
and into the patient waiting for Christ. 2 Thess. 
iii. 5. 

O that our God would count me worthy of this 
calling, and fulfil all the good pleasure of his 
goodness, and the work of faith with power; that 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ may be glori- 
fied in me, and 1 in him, according to the grace of 
our God and the Lord Jesus Christ. 2 Thess.i. 11, 12. 

Let us who are of the day be sober, putting on 
the breastplate of faith and love, and for an hel- 
met the hope of salvation. For God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to: obtain salvation by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, that, whether 
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we wake or sleep, we should live together with him. 
Wherefore comfort, yourselves together, and edify 
one another. 1 Thess. v. 8—10, 12. 

There is no name under heaven, whereby we can 
be saved, but only the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Acts iv. 12. And every soul which will not hear 
that prophet, shall be destroyed from among the 
people. Acts 11. 23. 

God forbid that I should glory save in the cross 
of Jesus Christ. Gal. vi. 14. I desire to knew no- 
thing but Jesus Christ and him crucified. 1 Cor. ii. 
2.° For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 
11 1.92 

Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his nos- 
trils; for wherein is he to be accounted of ? Isa. 11. 
22. But the just shall live by faith. Hab. 11. 4. 

Lord, I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of God, John xi. 27. the Saviour of the world, John 
iv. 42. the resurrection and the life; and he that 
believeth in thee, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live. John xi. 25, 40. 

Jesus said unto her, Said I not to thee, that if 
thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory 
of God? 

O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory? The sting of death is sin, and the 
strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Lord, make me stedfast and unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord; for I 
know that my labour is not in vain inthe Lord. 1 
Cor. xv. 55—58. 


The Prayer for the Grace and Strengths of Favth. 


O holy and eternal Jesus, who didst die for me 
and all mankind, abolishing our sin, reconciling us 
to God, adopting us into the portion of thine herit- 
age, and establishing with us a covenant of faith 
and obedience, making our souls to rely upon spi- 
ritual strengths, by the supports of a holy belief, 
and the expectation of rare promises, and the infal- 
lible truths of God; O let me for ever dwell upon 
the rock, leaning upon thy arm, believing thy word, 
trusting in thy promises, waiting for thy mercies, 
and doing thy commandments; that the devil may 
not prevail upon me, and my own weaknesses may 
not abuse or unsettle my persnasions, nor my sins 
discompose my just confidence in thee and thy 
eternal mercies. Let me always be thy servant and 
thy disciple, and die in the communion of thy 
church, of all faithful people. Lord, I renounce 
whatsoever is against thy truth; and if secretly I 
have, or do believe, any false proposition, I do it in 
the simplicity of my heart and great weakness; 
and if I could discover it, would dash it in pieces 
by a solemn disclaiming it; for thou art the way, 
the truth, and the life. And I know, that whatso- 
ever thou hast declared, that is the truth of God; 
and I do firmly adhere to the religion thou hast 
taught, and glory in nothing so much as that I am 
a christian, that thy name is called upon me.. Ὁ 
my God, though I die, yet will I put my trust in 
thee. In thee, O Lord, have I trusted; let me never 
be confounded. Amen. 
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SECTION V. 


Of the Practice of the Grace of Repentance in the 
“me of Sickness. 


MEN generally do very much dread sudden death, 
and pray against it passionately; and certainly it 
hath in it great inconveniences accidentally to men’s 
estates, to the settlement of families, to the culture 
and trimming of souls, and it robs a man of the 
blessings which may be consequent to sickness, 
and to the passive graces and holy contentions of a 
christian, while he descends to his grave without 
an adversary or a trial:§ and a good man may be 
taken at such a disadvantage, that a sudden death 
would be a great evil, even to the most excellent 
person, if it strikes him in an unlucky circumstance. 
But these considerations are not the only ingre- 
dients into those men’s discourse, who pray vio- 
lently against sudden deaths; for possibly, if this 
were all, there may be in the condition of sudden 
death something to make recompence for the evils 
of the over-hasty accident. For certainly, it is a 
less temporal evil to fall by the rudeness of a sword 
than the violences of a fever, and the axe is much 
a less affliction than a. strangury ; and though a 
sickness tries our virtues, yet a sudden death is free 
from temptation; a sickness may be more glorious, 
and a sudden death more safe. The deadest deaths 
are best, the shortest and least premeditate,» sq 
Cesar said; and Pliny called a short death the 
greatest fortune of a man’s life. For even good 
men have been forced to an indecency of deport- 
ment by the violences of pain:! and Cicero observes 
concerning Hercules, that he was broken in pieces 
with pain even then, when he sought for immortality 
by his death, being tortured with a plague, knit up 
in the lappet of his shirts And therefore as a 
sudden death certainly loses the rewards of a holy 
sickness, so it makes, that a man shall not so much 
hazard and lose the rewards of a holy life. 

But the secret of this affair is a worse matter : 
men live at that rate, either of an habitual wicked- 
ness, or else a frequent repetition of single acts of 
killing and deadly sins, that a sudden death is the 
ruin of all their hopes, and a perfect consignation 
to an eternal sorrow. But in this case, also, so is 
a lingering sickness: for our sickness may change 
us from life to health, from health to strength, from 
strength to the firmness and confirmation of habitual 
graces ; but it cannot change a man from death to 
life, and begin and finish that process, which sits 
not down but in the bosom of blessedness. He that 

8 Descendisti ad Olympia, sed nemo preter te: coronam 
habes, victoriam non habes. 

h Mitits ille perit, subita qui mergitur unda, 
Quam sua qui liquidis brachia lassat aquis.—- Ovip. 

i Etiam innocentes mentiri cogit dolor. 

k Ipse illigatus peste interimor textili. 

' Lavor honesta hora et salubri, que mihi et calorem et 
sanguinem servet: rigere et pallere post lavacrum mortuus 
possum.—TeErRTUL. Apol. c. 42. 

m —Cognata feece sepulti. 

" Aapdaveis τοὺς ὑπὸ τῆς ᾿Αλλυρίδος ἀκούω THis λούεσθαι 
μόνον παρὰ πάντα τὸν ξαυπῆρη 6} ἐξ ὠδίνων, καὶ γαμοῦντας 
καὶ dmoSavovtas.—ASLIAN, lib. iv. Var. Hist. cap. 1. 
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washes in the morning, when his bath is seasonable 
and healthful,! is not only made clean, but sprightly, 
and the blood is brisk and coloured like the first 
springing of the morning; but they that wash their 
dead, cleanse the skin, and leave paleness upon the 
cheek, and stiffness in all the joints. A repentance 
upon our death-bed is like washing the corpse : it 
is cleanly and civil; but makes no change deeper 
than the skin. But God knows, it is a custom so 
to wash them that are going to dwell with dust, and 
to be buried in the lap of their kindred earth,™ but 
all their lives-time wallow in pollutions without 
any washing at all; or if they do, it is like that 
of the Dardani," who washed but thrice all their 
life-time, when they are born, and when they marry, 
and when they die; when they are baptized, or 
against a solemnity, or for the day of their funeral : 
but these are but ceremonious washings, and never 
purify the soul, if it be stained, and hath sullied the 
whiteness of its baptismal robes. 

God intended we should live a holy life: he con- 
tracted with us in Jesus Christ for a holy life: he 
made no abatements of the strictest sense of it,° but 
such as did necessarily comply with human infirmi- 
ties or possibilities; that is, he understood it in the 
sense of repentance, which still is so to renew our 
duty, that it may be a holy life in the second sense ; 
that is, some great portion of our life to be spent in 
living as christians should. A resolving to repent 
upon our death-bed, is the greatest mockery of God 
in the world, and the most perfect contradictory to 
all his excellent designs of mercy and holiness: 
for therefore he threatened us with hell if we did 
not, and he promised heaven if we did, live a holy 
life; and a late repentance promises heaven to us 
upon other conditions,’ even when we have lived 
wickedly. It renders a man useless and intolerable 
to the world; taking off the great curb of religion, 
of fear and hope, and permitting all impiety with 
the greatest impunity and encouragement in the 
world. By this means we see so many παῖδας 
πολυχρονίους, as Philo calls them, or, as the pro- 
phets, pueros centum annorum, children of almost a 
hundred years old, upon whose grave we may write 
the inscription which was upon the tomb of Similis 
in Xiphilin:™ “ Here he lies, who was so many 
years, but lived but seven.” And the course of 
nature runs counter to the perfect designs of piety : 
and God, who gave us a life to live to him, is only 
served at our death, when we die to all the world ; 
and we undervalue the great promises made by the 
holy Jesus,’ for which the piety, the strictest unerring 
piety, of ten thousand ages is not a proportionable 
exchange: yet we think it a hard bargain to get 

© Vide Aug. lib. 5. Hom. iv. et Serm. 57. de Tempore. 
Faustum ad Paulinum, Ep. 1. in Biblioth. tom. 5. vet. edit. 
Concil. Arelat. i. c. 8. Carthag. 4. cap. 7, 8. 

Ρ Quis luce suprema 

Dimisisse meas serd noningemit horas ?_St1t. Ital. 1 10. 

4« Sic contra rerum nature, munera nota, 
Corvus maturis frugibus ova refert. 

r In Adrian. Σίμιλις μὲν ἐν ταῦθα κεῖται, βιοῦς κατὰ ETH 
ATG CoRR δὲ ἔτη ἑπτά. ᾿ 

5 Vide the Life of Christ, Disc. of Repentance; Rule of 


Holy Living, chap. iv. Sect. of Repentance; and Sermons, 
Serm. v. vi. 
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heaven, if we be forced to part with one lust or live 
soberly twenty years; but, like Demetrius Afer, 
(who, having lived a slave all his life-time, yet de- 
siring to descend to his grave in freedom,‘ begged 
manumission of his lord,) we lived in the bondage 
of our sin all our days, and hope to die the Lord’s 
freed-men. But above all, this course of a delayed 
repentance must of necessity therefore be ineffective 
and certainly mortal, because it is an entire destruc- 
tion of the very formality and essential constituent 
reason of religion: which I thus demonstrate. 
When God made man, and propounded to him an 
immortal and a blessed state, as the end of his hopes 
and the perfection of his condition, he did not give 
it him for nothing, but upon certain conditions ; 
which, although they could add nothing to God, 
yet they were such things, which man could value, 
and they were his best; and God had made appetites 
of pleasure in man, that in them the scene of his 
obedience should lie. For when God made instances 
of man’s obedience, he, 1. either commanded such 
things to be done, which man did naturally desire ; 
or, 2. such things which contradict his natural 
desires; or, 3. such which were indifferent. Not 
the first and the last: for it could be no effect of 
love or duty towards God for a man to eat, when 
he was impatiently hungry, and could not stay from 
eating; neither was it any contention of obedience or 
labour of love for a man to look eastward once a day, 
or turn his back when the north wind blew fierce and 
loud. Therefore for the trial and instance of obedi- 
ence, God made his laws so, that they should lay 
restraint upon man’s appetites, so that man might 
part with something of his own, that he may give 
to God his will, and deny it to himself for the inte- 
rest of his service: and chastity is the denial of a 
violent desire ; and justice is parting with money 
that might help to enrich me; and meekness is a 
huge contradiction to pride and revenge; and the 
wandering of our eyes, and the greatness of our 
fancy, and our imaginative opinions, are to be less- 
ened, that we may serve God. There is no other 
way of serving God, we have nothing else to present 
unto him; we do not else give him any thing or 
part of ourselves, but when we, for his sake, part 
with what we naturally desire: and difficulty is 
essential to virtue, and without choice there can be 
no reward, and in the satisfaction of our natural de- 
sires there is no election, we run to them, as beasts 
to the river or the crib. If, therefore, any man 
shall teach or practise such a religion, that satisfies 
all our natural desires in the days of desires and 
passion, of lust and appetites, and only turns to God 
when his appetites are gone and his desires cease ; 
this man hath overthrown the very being of virtues, 
and the essential constitution of religion: religion 
is no religion, and virtue is no act of choice, and re- 
ward comes by chance and without condition, if we 


t Ne tamen ad Stygias famulus descenderet umbras, 
Ureret implicitum cim scelerata lues, 
αν 
“ Cogimur a suetis animum suspendere rebus, 
Atque ut vivamus, vivere desinimus.—Corn. Gall. 
* Gnossius hac Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna, 
Castigatque, auditque dolos, subigitque fateri 
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only are religious when we cannot choose; if we 
part with our money when we cannot keep it; with 
our lust, when we cannot act it; with our desires, 
when they have left us. Death is a certain morti- 
fier; but that mortification is deadly, not useful to 
the purposes of a spiritual life. When we are com- 
pelled to depart from our evil customs," and leave to 
live that we may begin to live, then we die to die; 
that life is the prologue to death, and thenceforth 
we die eternally. 

St. Cyril speaks of certain people, that chose to 
worship the sun because he was a day-god: for, 
believing that he was quenched every night in the 
sea, or that he had no influence upon them that 
light up candles, and lived by the light of fire, they 
were confident they might be atheists all night, and 
live as they list. Men who divide their little por- 
tion of time between religion and pleasures, between 
God and God’s enemy, think, that God is to rule 
but in his certain period of time, and that our life 
is the stage for passion and folly, and the day of 
death for the work of our life. But as to God both 
the day and night are alike, so are the first and last 
of our days: all are his due, and he will account 
severely with us for the follies of the first and the 
evil of the last. The evils and the pains are great, 
which are reserved for those who defer their restitu- 
tion to God’s favour till their death.* And there- 
fore Antisthenes said well, “It is not the happy 
death, but the happy life, that makes man happy.” 
It is in piety as in fame and reputation: he secures 
a good name but looselyY that trusts his fame and 
celebrity only to his ashes; and it is more a civility 
than the basis of a firm reputation, that men speak 
honour of their departed relatives ; but if their life 
be virtuous, it forces honour from contempt, and 
snatches it from the hand of envy, and it shines 
through the crevices of detraction; and as it anoint- 
ed the head of the living, so it embalms the body 
of the dead.2_ From these premises it follows, that 
when we discourse of a sick man’s repentance, it is 
intended to be, not a beginning, but the prosecution 
and consummation of the covenant of repentance, 
which Christ stipulated with us in baptism, and 
which we needed all our life, and which we began 
long before this last arrest, and in which we are now 
to make further progress, that we may arrive to that 
integrity and fulness of duty, “ that our sins may be 
blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come 
from the presence of the Lord.’ ἃ 


SECTION VI. 
Rules for the Practice of Repentance in Sickness. 


1. Ler the sick man consider, at what gate this 
sickness entered: and if he can discover the par- 


Que quis apud superos furto letatus inani 
Distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem.—Atneid. 6, 
y Cineri gloria sera venit. 
2 'Tu mihi, quod rarum est, vivo sublime dedisti 
Nomen, ab exsequiis quod dare fama solet, 
4. Αοἱβ 11, 19, 
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ticular, let him instantly, passionately, and with 
great contrition dash the crime in pieces, lest he 
descend into his grave in the midst of a sin, and 
thence remove into an ocean of eternal sorrow. 
But if he only suffers the common fate of man, and 
knows not the particular inlet, he is to be governed 
by the following measures. 

2. Inquire into the repentance of thy former life 
particularly ; whether it were of a great and perfect 
grief, and productive of fixed resolutions of holy 
living, and reductive of these to act; how many 
days and nights we have spent in sorrow or care, in 
habitual and actual pursuances of virtue ; what in- 
strument we have chosen and used for the eradica- 
tion of sin; how we have judged ourselves, and how 
punished ; and, in sum, whether we have, by the 
grace of repentance, changed our life from criminal 
to virtuous, from one habit to another; and whether 
we have paid for the pleasure of our sin by smart 
or sorrow, by the effusion of alms, or pernoctations 
or abodes in prayers, so as the spirit hath been 
served in our repentance as earnestly and as greatly, 
as our appetites have been provided for, in the days 
of our shame and folly. 

3. Supply the imperfections of thy repentance by 
a general or universal sorrow for the sins, not only 
since the last communion or absolution, but of thy 
whole life; for all sins, known and unknown, re- 
pented and unrepented, of ignorance or infirmity, 
which thou knowest, or which others have accused 
thee of ; thy clamorous and thy whispering sins, the 
sins of scandal and the sins of a secret conscience, 
of the flesh and of the spirit: for it would be but a 
sad arrest to thy soul wandering in strange and un- 
usual regions, to see a scroll of uncancelled sins re- 
presented and charged upon thee for want of care 
and notices, and that thy repentance shall become 
invalid because of its imperfections. 

4. To this purpose it is usually advised by spirit- 
ual persons, that the sick man make an universal 
confession, or a renovation and repetition of all the 
particular confessions and accusations of his whole 
life ; that now, at the foot of his account he may 
represent the sum total to God and his conscience, 
and make provisions for their remedy and pardon, 
according to his present possibilities. 

5. Now is the time to make reflex acts of repent- 
ance: that as, by a general repentance, we supply 
the want of the just extension of parts; so, by this, 
we may supply the proper measures of the intention 
of degrees. In our health, we can consider con- 
cerning our own acts, whether they be real or 
hypocritical, essential or imaginary, sincere or upon 
interest, integral or imperfect, commensurate or de- 
fective. And although it is a good caution of se- 
curities, after all our care and diligence still to 
suspect ourselves and our own deceptions, and for 
ever to beg of God pardon and acceptance in the 
union of Christ’s passion and intercession; yet, in 
proper speaking, reflex acts of repentance, being a 
suppletory after the imperfection of the direct, are 
then most fit to be used, when we cannot proceed in 
and prosecute the direct actions. ‘To repent because 
we cannot repent, and to grieve because we cannot 
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grieve, was a device invented to serve the turn of 
the mother of Peter Gratian; but it was used by 
her, and so advised to be, in her sickness, and last 
actions of repentance: for in our perfect health and 
understanding, if we do not understand our first act, 
we cannot discern our second; and if we be not 
sorry for our sins, we cannot be sorry for want of 
sorrows: it is a contradiction to say we can; be- 
cause want of sorrow, to which we are obliged, is 
certainly a great sin; and if we can grieve for that, 
then also for the rest; if not for all, then not for 
this. But in the days of weakness the case is 
otherwise; for then our actions are imperfect, our 
discourse weak, our internal actions not discernible, 
our fears great, our work to be abbreviated, and our 
defects to be supplied by spiritual arts: and there- 
fore it is proper and proportionate to our state, and 
to our necessity, to beg of God pardon for the im- 
perfections of our repentance, acceptance of our 
weaker sorrows, supplies out of the treasures of 
grace and mercy. And thus repenting of the evil 
and unhandsome adherences of our repentance, in 
the whole integrity of the duty it will become a re- 
pentance not to be repented of. 

6. Now is the time, beyond which the sick man 
must, at no hand, defer to make restitution of all 
his unjust possessions, or other men’s rights, and 
satisfactions for all injuries and violences, according 
to his obligation and possibilities: for although 
many circumstances might impede the acting it in 
our life-time, and it was permitted to be deferred in 
many cases, because by it justice was not hindered, 
and oftentimes piety and equity were provided for; 
yet because this is the last scene of our life, he that 
does not act it, so far as he can, or put it into cer- 
tain conditions and order of effecting, can never do 
it again, and therefore then to defer it is to omit, 
and leaves the repentance defective in an integral 
and constituent part. 

7. Let the sick man be diligent and watchful, 
that the principle of his repentance be contrition, 
or sorrow for sins, commenced upon the love of God. 
For although sorrow for sins upon any motive may 
lead us to God by many intermedial passages, and 
is the threshold of returning sinners; yet it is not 
good nor effective upon our death-bed; because re- 
pentance is not then to begin, but must then be 
finished and completed; and it is to be a supply 
and preparation of all the imperfections of that 
duty, and therefore it must by that time be arrived 
to contrition; that is, it must have grown from fear 
to love, from the passions of a servant to the affec- 
tions of a son. The reason of which (besides the 
precedent) is this, Because, when our repentance is 
in this state, it supposes the man also in a state of 
grace, a well-grown christian ; for to hate sin out of 
the love of God is not the felicity of a new convert, 
or an infant grace; (or if it be, that love also is in 
its infancy ;) but it supposes a good progress, and 
the man habitually virtuous, and tending to perfec- 
tion: and therefore contrition, or repentance so 
qualified, is useful to great degrees of pardon, be- 
cause the man is a gracious person, and that virtue 
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is of good degree, and consequently a fit employ- 
ment for him that shall work no more, but is to 
appear before his Judge to receive the hire of his 
day. And if his repentance be contrition even be- 
fore this state of sickness, let it be increased by 
spiritual arts, and the proper exercises of charity. 


Means of exciting Contrition, or Repentance of 
Sins, proceeding from the Love of God. 


To which purpose the sick man may consider, 
and is to be reminded (if he does not) that there 
are in God all the motives and causes of amiability 
in the world; that God is so infinitely good, that 
there are some of the greatest and most excellent 
spirits of heaven, whose work, and whose felicity, 
and whose perfections, and whose nature it is, to 
flame and burn in the brightest and most excellent 
love; that to love God is the greatest glory of 
heaven; that in him there are such excellencies, 
that the smallest rays of them, communicated to our 
weaker understandings, are yet sufficient to cause 
ravishments, and transportations, and satisfactions, 
and joys unspeakable and full of glory; that all the 
wise christians of the world know and feel such 
causes to love God, that they all profess themselves 
ready to die for the love of God, and the apostles 
and millions of the martyrs did die for him; and 
although it be harder to live in his love than to die 
for it, yet all the good people, that ever gave their 
names to Christ, did, for his love, endure the cru- 
cifying their lusts, the mortification of their appe- 
tites, the contradictions and death of their most 
passionate, natural desires; that kings and queens 
have quitted their diadems, and many married saints 
have turned their mutual vows into the love of 
Jesus, and married him only, keeping a virgin chas- 
tity in a married life, that they may more tenderly 
express their love to God: that all the good we 
have derives from God’s love to us, and all the good 
we can hope for is the effect of his love, and can 
descend only upon them that love him: that by his 
love it is that we receive the holy Jesus, and by his 
love we receive the Holy Spirit, and by his love we 
feel peace and joy within our spirits, and by his 
love we receive the mysterious sacrament. And 
what can be greater, than that from the goodness 
and love of God we receive Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost, and adoption, and the inheritance of 
sons, and to be co-heirs with Jesus, and to have 
pardon of our sins, and a divine nature, and restrain- 
ing grace, and the grace of sanctification, and rest 
and peace within us, and a certain expectation of 
glory? Who can choose but love him, who, when 
we had provoked him exceedingly, sent his Son to 
die for us, that we might live with him; who does 
so desire to pardon us, and save us, that he hath 
appointed his holy Son continually to intercede for 
us? that his love is so great, that he offers us great 
kindness, and entreats us to be happy, and. makes 
many decrees in heaven concerning the interest of 
our soul, and the very provision and support of our 
persons, that he sends an angel to attend upon every 
of his servants, and to be their guard and their guide 
in all their dangers and hostilities: that for our 
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sakes he restrains the devil, and puts his mightiness 
in fetters and restraints, and chastises his malice 
with decrees of grace and safety: that he it is, who 
makes all the creatures serve us, and takes care of 
our sleeps, and preserves all plants and elements, 
all minerals and vegetables, all beasts and birds, all 
fishes and insects, for food to us and for ornament, 
for physic and instruction, for variety and wonder, 
for delight and for religion: that as God is all good 
in himself, and all good to us, so sin is directly con- 
trary to God, to reason, to religion, to safety, and 
pleasure, and felicity; that it is a great dishonour 
to a man’s spirit to have been made a fool by a 
weak temptation and an empty lust; and to have 
rejected God, who is so rich, so wise, so good, and 
so excellent, so delicious, and so profitable to: us: 
that all the repentance in the world of excellent 
men does end in contrition, or a sorrow for sins pro- 
ceeding from the love of God; because they that 
are in the state of grace, do not fear hell violently, 
and so long as they remain in God’s favour, although 
they suffer the infirmities of men, yet they are 
God’s portion; and therefore all the repentance of 
just and holy men, which is certainly the best, is a 
repentance not for lower ends, but because they are 
the friends of God, and they are full of indignation, 
that they have done an act against the honour of 
their patron, and their dearest Lord and Father: 
that it is a huge imperfection and a state of weak- 
ness to need to be moved with fear or temporal re- 
spects; and they that are so, as yet are either 
immerged in the affections of the world or of them- 
selves; and those men that bear such a character, 
are not yet esteemed laudable persons, or men of 
good natures, or the sons of virtue: that no repent- 
ance can be lasting that relies upon any thing but 
the love of God; for temporal motives may cease, 
and contrary contingencies may arise, and fear of 
hell may be expelled by natural or acquired hard- 
nesses, and is always the least when we have most 
need of it and most cause for it; for the more 
habitual our sins are, the more cauterised our con- 
science is, the less is the fear of hell, and yet our 
danger is much the greater: that although fear of 
hell or other temporal motives may be the first inlet 
to a repentance, yet repentance, in that constitution 
and under those circumstances, cannot obtain par- 
don, because there is in that no union with God, no 
adhesion to Christ, no endearment of passion or of 
spirit, no similitude or conformity to the great in- 
strument of our peace, our glorious Mediator: for as 
yet a man is turned from his sin, but not converted 
to God; the first and last of our returns to God be- 
ing love, and nothing but love: for obedience is the 
first part of love, and fruition is the last; and be- 
cause he that does not love God cannot obey him, 
therefore he that does not love him cannot enjoy him. 

Now that this may be reduced to practice, the 
sick man may be advertised, that in the actions of 
repentance, he separate low, temporal, sensual, and 
self-ends from his thoughts, and so do his repent- 
ance, that he may still reflect honour upon God; 
that he confess his justice in punishing, that he ac- 
knowledge himself to have deserved the worst of 
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evils; that he heartily believe and profess, that if 
he perish finally, yet that God ought to be glorified 
by that sad event, and that he hath truly merited 
so intolerable a calamity; that he also be put to 
make acts of election and preference, professing that 
he would willingly endure all temporal evils, rather 
than be in the disfavour of God or in the state of 
sin; for, by this last instance, he will be quitted 
from the suspicion of leaving sin for temporal re- 
spects, because he, by an act of imagination or 
feigned presence of the object to him, entertains the 
temporal evil, that he may leave the sin; and 
therefore, unless he be a hypocrite, does not leave 
the sin to be quit of the temporal evil. And as for 
the other motive, of leaving sin out of the fear of 
hell, because that is an evangelical motive conveyed 
to us by the Spirit of God, and is immediate to the 
love of God; if the schoolmen had pleased, they 
might have reckoned it as the handmaid, and of the 
retinue of contrition ; but the more the considerations 
are sublimed above this, of the greater effect and the 
more immediate to pardon will be the repentance. 

8. Let the sick persons do frequent actions of re- 
pentance, by way of prayer for all those sins which 
are spiritual, and in which no restitution or satisfac- 
tion material can be made, and whose contrary acts 
cannot in kind be exercised. For penitential prayers, 
in some cases, are the only instances of repentance 
that can be. An envious man, if he gives God 
hearty thanks for the advancement of his brother, 
hath done an act of mortification of his envy, as 
directly as corporal austerities are an act of chastity, 
and an enemy to uncleanness; and if 1 have seduced 
a person that is dead or absent, if I cannot restore 
him to sober counsels by my discourse and unde- 
ceiving him, I can only repent of that by way of 
prayer: and intemperance is no way to be rescinded 
or punished by a dying man but by hearty prayers. 
Prayers are a great help in all cases; in some they 
are proper acts of virtue, and direct enemies to sin: 
but although alone and in long continuance they 
alone can cure some one or some few little habits, 
yet they can never alone change the state of the 
man; and therefore are intended to be a suppletory 
to the imperfections of other acts; and by that 
reason, are the proper and most pertinent employ- 
ment of a clinic or death-bed penitent. 

9. In those sins, whose proper cure is mortifica- 
tion corporal, the sick man is to supply that part of 
his repentance by a patient submission to the rod 
of sickness: for sickness does the work of penances, 
or sharp afflictions and dry diet, perfectly well: to 
which if we also put our wills, and make it our act 


by an after-election, by confessing the justice of’ 


God, by bearing it sweetly, by begging it may be 
medicinal, there is nothing wanting to the perfection 
of this part, but that God confirm our patience and 
hear our prayers. When the guilty man runs to 
punishment,° the injured person is prevented, and 
hath no whither to go but to forgiveness. 

10. I have learned but of one suppletory more 
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for the perfection and proper exercise of a sick 
man’s repentance; but it is such an one, as will go 
a great way in the abolition of our past sins, and 
making our peace with God, even after a less severe 
life; and that is, that the sick man do some heroical 
actions in the matter of charity, or religion, of jus- 
tice, or severity. There is a story of an infamous 
thief, who having begged his pardon of the emperor 
Mauricius, was yet put into the hospital of St. 
Samson, where he so plentifully bewailed his sins, 
in the last agonies of his death, that the physician 
who attended found him unexpectedly dead, and 
over his face a handkerchief bathed in tears; and 
soon after somebody or other pretended to a rcvela- 
tion of this man’s beatitude. It was a rare grief 
that was noted in this man, which begot in that age 
a confidence of his being saved; and that confidence 
(as things then went) was quickly called a revela- 
tion. But it was a stranger severity, which is 
related by Thomas Cantipratanus concerning a young 
gentleman condemned for robbery and violence, who 
had so deepa sense of his sin, that he was not con- 
tent with a single death, but begged to be tor- 
mented, and cut in pieces joint by joint, with inter- 
medial senses, that he might by sucha smart signify 
a greater sorrow. Some have given great estates 
to the poor and to religion; some have built colleges 
for holy persons; many have suffered martyrdom : 
and though those that died under the conduct of the 
Maccabees, in defence of their country and religion, 
had pendants on their breasts consecrated to the 
idols of the Jamnenses; yet that they gave their 
lives in such a cause with so great a duty, (the 
biggest things they could do or give,) it was es- 
teemed to prevail hugely towards the pardon and 
acceptation of their persons. An heroic action of 
virtue is a huge compendium of religion: for if it 
be attained to by the usual measures and progress 
of a christian from inclination to act, from act to 
habit, from habit to abode, from abode to reigning, 
from reigning to perfect possession, from possession 
to extraordinary emanations, that is, to heroic 
actions, then it must needs do the work of man, by 
being so great towards the work of God; but if a 
man comes thither per saltwm, or on a sudden, 
(which is seldom seen,) then it supposes the man 
always well inclined, but abused by accident or 
hope, by confidence or ignorance; then it supposes 
the man for the present in a great fear of evil, and 
a passionate desire of pardon: it supposes his appre- 
hensions great, and ins time little; and what the 
event of that will be, no man can tell; but it is 
certain, that to some purposes God will account for 
our religion on our death-bed, not by the measures 
of our time, but the eminency of affection (as said 
Celestine the First) ;4 that is, supposing the man in 
the state of grace, or in the revealed possibility of 
salvation, then an heroical act hath the reward of a 
longer series of good actions, in an even and ordinary 
course of virtue. 

11. In what can remain for the perfecting of a 
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sick man’s repentance, he is to be helped by the 
ministries of a spiritual guide. 


SECTION VII. 


Acts of Ieepentance, by Way of Prayer and Ejacula- 
tion, to be used especially by Old Men in their Age, 
and by all Men in their Sickness. 


Let us search and try our ways, and turn again 
to the Lord. Let us lift up our hearts with our 
hands unto God in the heavens. We have trans- 
gressed and rebelled ; and thou hast not pardoned. 
Thou hast covered with anger and persecuted us: 
thou hast slain, thou hast not pitied. O cover not 
thyself with a cloud; but let our prayer pass 
through. Lam. ii. 40—44. 

I have sinned: what shall I do unto thee, O thou 
preserver of men ὃ Why hast thou set me as a mark 
against thee, so that I am a burthen to myself? 
And why dost not thou pardon my transgression, 
and take away mine iniquity ? for now shall I sleep 
in the dust, and thou shalt seek me in the morning, 
but I shall not be. Job vii. 20, 21. 

The Lord is righteous; for I have rebelled 
against his commandments. Hear, I pray, all ye 
people, behold my sorrow. Behold, O Lord, I am 
in distress: my bowels are troubled: my heart is 
turned within me; for I have grievously rebelled. 
Lam. i. 18, 40. 

Thou, O Lord, remainest for ever; thy throne 
from generation to generation. Wherefore dost 
thou forget us for ever, and forsake us so long time ? 
Turn thou us unto thee, O Lord, and so shall we be 
turned: renew our days as of old. O reject me not 
utterly, and be not exceeding wroth against thy 
servant. Lam. v. 19—22. 

O remember not the sins of my youth, nor my 
transgressions; but according to thy mercies re- 
member thou me, for thy goodness’ sake, O Lord. 
Psalm xxv. 7. Do thou for me, O God the Lord, 
for thy name’s sake: because thy mercy is good, 
deliver thou me. For I am poor and needy, and my 
heart is wounded within me. I am gone like the 
shadow that declineth: I am tossed up and down as 
the locust. Psalm cix. 21—23. 

Then Zaccheus stood forth, and said, Behold, 
Lord, half of my goods I give to the poor; and if 
I have wronged any man, 1 restore. him four-fold. 
Luke xix. 8. 

Hear my prayer, O Lord, and consider my de- 
sire. Psalm cxliii. 1. Let my prayer be set forth 


in thy sight as the incense, and let the lifting up of: 


my hands be an evening sacrifice. Psalm exli. 3. 
And enter not into judgment with thy servant; for 
in thy sight shall no man living be justified. Teach 
me to do the thing that pleaseth thee, for thou art 
my God: let thy loving Spirit lead me forth into the 
Jand of righteousness. Psalm cxliii. 2, 10. 

I will speak of mercy and judgment: unto thee, 
O Lord, will I make my prayer. I will behave my- 
self wisely in a perfect way. O when wilt thou 
come unto me? J will walk in my house with a 
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perfect heart. I will set no wicked thing before 
mine eyes: I hate the work of them that turn aside ; 
it shall not cleave to me. Psalm ci. 1—3. 

Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine 
iniquities. Create in mea clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me. Deliver me from 
blood-guiltiness, O God, from malice, envy, the fol- 
lies of lust and violences, of passion, &c. thou God 
of my salvation; and my tongue shall sing aloud of 
thy righteousness. Psalm li. 9, 10, 14. 

The sacrifice of God is a broken heart; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 
Vier. 17. 

Lord, I have done amiss; I have been deceived: 
let so great a wrong as this be removed, and let it 
be so no more. 


The Prayer for ihe Grace and Perfection of 
Repentance. 


I. 


O Almighty God, thou art the, great Judge of all 
the world, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of mercies, the Father of men and angels; 
thou lovest not that a sinner should perish, but de- 
lightest in our conversion and salvation, and hast, 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, established the covenant 
of repentance, and promised pardon to all them that 
confess their sins and forsake them: O my God, be 
thou pleased to work in me what thou hast com- 
manded should be in me. Lord, I am a dry tree, 
who neither have brought forth fruit unto thee and 
unto holiness, nor have wept out salutary tears, the 
instrument of life and restitution, but have behaved 
myself like an unconcerned person in the ruins and 
breaches of my soul; but, O God, thou art my God; 
early will I seek thee; my soul thirsteth for thee 
in a barren and thirsty land, where no water is.° 
Lord, give me the grace of tears and pungent sor- 
row: let my heart be as a land of rivers of waters, 
and my head a fountain of tears: turn my sin into 
repentance, and let my repentance proceed to pardon 
and refreshment. 


1, 


Support me with thy graces, strengthen me with 
thy Spirit, soften my heart with the fire of thy love, 
and the dew of heaven, with penitential showers ; 
make my care prudent, and the remaining portion 
of my days like the perpetual watches of the night, 
full of caution and observance, strong and resolute, 
patient and severe. I remember, O Lord, that I 
did sin with greediness and passion, with great de- 
sires and an unabated choice: O let me be as great 
in my repentance as ever I have been in my cala- 
mity and shame; let my hatred of sin be as great 
as my love to thee, and both as near to infinite as 
my proportion can receive. 


III. 


O Lord, I renounce all affection to sin, and would 
not buy my health nor redeem my life with doing 
any thing against the laws of my God, but would 
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rather die than offend thee. O dearest Saviour, 
have pity upon thy servant; let me, by thy sen- 
tence, be doomed to perpetual penance during the 
abode of this life; let every sigh be the expression 
of a repentance, and every groan an accent of spi- 
ritual life, and every stroke of my disease a punish- 
ment of my sin, and an instrument of pardon; that, 
at my return to the land of innocence and pleasure, 
I may eat of the votive sacrifice of the supper of 
the Lamb, that was, from the beginning of the world, 
slain for the sins of every sorrowful and returning 
sinner. O grant me sorrow here, and joy hereafter, 
through Jesus Christ, who is our hope, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the justifier of a sinner, and the 
glory of all faithful souls. Amen. 


A Prayer for Pardon of Sins, to be said frequently 
in Time of Sickness, and in all the Portions of 
Old Age. 


I. 


O eternal and most gracious Father, I humbly 
throw myself down at the foot of thy mercy-seat, 
upon the confidence of thy essential mercy, and thy 
commandment, that we should come boldly to the 
throne of grace, that we may find mercy in time of 
need. O my God, hear the prayers and cries of a 
sinner, who calls earnestly for mercy. Lord, my 
needs are greater than all the degrees of my desire 
ean be; unless thou hast pity upon me, I perish in- 
finitely and intolerably ; and then there will be one 
voice fewer in the choir of singers, who shall recite 
thy praises to eternalages. But, O Lord, in mercy 
deliver my soul. O save me for thy mercy’s sake.! 
For, in the second death, there is no remembrance 
of thee: in that grave, who shall give thee thanks? 


1, 


Ο just and dear God, my sins are innumerable ; 
they are upon my soul in multitudes; they are a 
burden too heavy for me to bear; they already bring 
sorrow and sickness, shame and displeasure, guilt 
and a decaying spirit, a sense of. thy present dis- 
pleasure, and fear of worse, of infinitely worse. 
But it is to thee so essential, so delightful, so usual, 
so desired by thee to show mercy, that although my 
sin be very great, and my fear proportionable, yet 
thy mercy is infinitely greater than all the world, 
and my hope and my comfort rise up in proportions 
towards it, that I trust the devils shall’ never be able 
to reprove it, nor my own weakness discompose it. 
Lord, thou hast sent thy Son to die for the pardon 
of my sins; thou hast given me thy Holy Spirit, as 
a seal of adoption to consign the article of remission 
of sins; thou hast, for all my sins, still continued to 
invite me to conditions of life by thy ministers the 
prophets; and thou hast, with variety of holy acts, 
softened my spirit, and possessed my fancy, and in- 
structed my understanding, and bended and inclined 
my will, and directed or overruled my passions in 
order to repentance and pardon: and why should 
not thy servant beg passionately, and humbly hope 
for, the effects of all these thy strange and miracu- 
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lous acts of loving-kindness ὃ Lord, I deserve it not, 
but I hope thou wilt pardon all my sins; and J 
beg it of thee for Jesus Christ’s sake, whom thou 
hast made the great endearment of thy promises, 
and the foundation of our hopes, and the mighty 
instrument whereby we can obtain of thee whatso 
ever we need and can receive. 
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O my God, how shall thy servant be disposed to 
receive such a favour, which is so great, that the 
ever-blessed Jesus did die to purchase it for us; so 
great, that the fallen angels never could hope, and 
never shall obtain it? Lord, I do from my soul 
forgive all that, have sinned against me: O forgive 
me my sins, as I forgive them that have sinned 
against me, Lord, 1 confess my sins unto thee 
daily, by the accusations and secret acts of con- 
science; and if we confess our sins, thou hast called 
it a part of justice to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. Lord, I put 
my trust in thee; and thou art ever gracious to 
them that put their trust in thee. I call upon my 
God for mercy ; and thou art always more ready to 
hear, than we to pray. But all that I can do, and 
all that I am, and all that I know of myself, is 
nothing but sin, and infirmity,and misery; therefore 
I go forth of myself, and throw myself wholly inio 
the’ arms of thy mercy through Jesus Christ, and 
beg of thee for his death and passion’s sake, by his 
resurrection and ascension, by all the parts of our 
redemption, and thy infinite mercy, in which thou 
pleasest thyself above all the works of the creation, 
to be pitiful and compassionate to thy servant in 
the abolition of all my sins: so shall I praise thy 
glories with a tongue not defiled with evil language, 
and a heart purged by thy grace, quitted by thy 
mercy, and absolved by thy sentence, from generation 
to generation. Amen. 


An Act of holy Resolution of Amendment of nau in 
Case of Recovery. 


O most just and most merciful Lord God, who 
has sent evil diseases, sorrow and fear, trouble and 
uneasiness, briers and thorns, into the world, and 
planted them in our houses and round about our 
dwellings, to keep sin from our souls, or to drive it 
thence; I humbly beg of thee, that this my sickness 
may serve the ends of the spirit, and be a messenger 
of spiritual life, an instrument of reducing me to 
more religious and sober courses. I say, O Lord, 
that I am unready and unprepared in my accounts, 
having thrown away great portions of my time in 
vanity, and set myself hugely back in the accounts 
of eternity; and I had need live my life over again, 
and live it better : but thy counsels are in the 
great deep, and thy footsteps in the water; and I 
know not what thou wilt determine of me. If I 
die, I throw myself into the arms of the holy Jesus, 
whom I love above all things; and if I perish, I 
know I have deserved it; but thou wilt not reject 
him that loves thee. But if I recover, I will live, 
by thy grace and help, to do the work of God, and 
passionately pursue my interest of heaven, and 
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serve thee in the labour of love, with the charities of 
a holy zeal, and the diligence of a firm and humble 
obedience. Lord, I will dwell in thy temple, and 
in thy service: religion shall be my employment, 
and alms shall be my recreation, and patience shall 
be my rest, and to do thy will shall be my meat 
and drink ; and to live shall be Christ, and then to 
die shall be gain. 

“O spare me a little, that I may recover my 
strength, before I go hence, and be no more seen.” 
“Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” 
Amen. 


SECTION VIII. 


An Analysis or Resolution of the Decalogue, and 
the special Precepts of the Gospel, describing the 
Duties enjoined, and the Sins forbidden respec- 
tively ; for the Assistance of Sick Men in making 
their Confessions to God and his Ministers, and 
the rendering their Repentance more particular 
and perfect. 


I. Comm. Thou shalt have none other gods but me. 


Duties commanded are, 1. To love God above all 
things. 2. To obey him and fear him. 3. To 
worship him with prayers, vows, thanksgivings ; pre- 
senting to him our souls and bodies, and all such 
actions and expressions, which the consent of na- 
tions, or the laws and customs of the place where 
we live, have appropriated to God. 4. To design 
all to God’s glory. 5. To inquire after his will. 
6. To believe all his word. 7. To submit to his 
providence. 8. To proceed towards all our lawful 
ends by such means as himself hath appointed. 
9. To speak and think honourably of God, and re- 
cite his praises, and confess his attributes and per- 
fections. 

They sin against this commandment, 1. Who 
love themselves or any of the creatures inordinately 
and intemperately. 2. They that despise or neglect 
any of the Divine precepts. 3. They that pray to 
unknown or false gods. 4. They that disbelieve, 
or deny, there is a God. 5. They that make vows 
to creatures. 6. Or say prayers to the honour of 
men or women, or angels; as paternosters to the 
honour of the Virgin Mary, or St. Peter, which is 
a taking a part of that honour which is due to God, 
and giving it to the creature : it is a religion paid 
to men and women out of God’s proper portion, out 
of prayers directed to God immediately ; and it is 
an act contrary to that religion, which makes God 
the last end of all things; for this, through our ad- 
dresses to God, passes something to the creatures, 
as if they stood beyond him ; for by the intermedial 
worship paid to God, they ultimately do honour to 
the man, or angel. 7. They that make consump- 
tive oblations to the creatures; as the Collyridians, 
who offered cakes, and those that burnt incense or 
candles to the Virgin Mary. 8. They that give 
themselves to the devil, or make contracts with him, 
and use fantastic conversation with him. 9. They 
that consult witches and fortune-tellers. 10. They 
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that rely upon dreams and superstitious observances. 
11. That use charms, spells, superstitious words and 
characters, verses of psalms, the consecrated ele- 
ments, to cure diseases, to be shot-free, to recover 
stolen goods, or inquire into secrets. 12. That are 
wilfully ignorant of the laws of God, or love to be 
deceived in their persuasions, that they may sin with 
confidence. 13. They that neglect to pray to God. 
14. They that arrogate to themselves the glory of 
any action or power, and do not give the glory to 
God, as Herod. 15. They that doubt of, or dis- 
believe, any article of the Creed, or any proposition 
of Scripture, or put false glosses to serve secular or 
vicious ends, against their conscience, or with vio- 
lence any way done to their reason. 16. They 
that violently or passionately pursue any temporal 
end with an eagerness greater than the thing is, in 
prudent account. 17. They that make religion 
to serve ill ends, or do good to evil purposes, 
or evil to good purposes. 18. They that accuse 
God of injustice or unmercifulness, remissness 
or cruelty; such as are the presumptuous and 
the desperate. 19. All hypocrites and pretend- 
ers to religion, walking in forms and shadows, 
but denying the power of godliness. 20. All im- 
patient persons: all that repine or murmur against 
the prosperities of the wicked, or the calamities of 
the godly, or their own afflictions. 21. All that 
blaspheme God, or speak dishonourable things of 
so sacreda Majesty. 22. They that tempt God, or 
rely upon his protection against his rules, and with- 
out his promise, and besides reason, entering into 
danger, from which, without a miracle, they cannot 
be rescued. 23. They that are bold in the midst 
of judgment, and fearless in the midst of the Divine 
vengeance and the accents of his anger. 


II. Comm. 7'how shalt not make to thyself any 
graven Image, nor worship τέ. 


The moral duties of this commandment are, 1. To 
worship God with all bodily worship and external 
forms of address, according to the custom of the 
church we live in. 2. To believe God to be a 
spiritual and pure substance, without any visible 
form or shape. 3. To worship God in ways of his 
own appointing, or by his proportions, or measures 
of nature, and right reason; or public and holy 
customs. 

They sin against this commandment, 1. That 
make any image or pictures of the Godhead, or 
fancy any likeness to him. 2. They that use 
images in their religion, designing or addressing 
any religious worship to them: for if this thing 
could be naturally tolerable, yet it is too near an 
intolerable for a jealous God to suffer. 3. They that 
deny to worship God with lowly reverence of their 
bodies, according as the church expresses her rever- 
ence to God externally. 4. They that invent or prac- 
tise superstitious worshippings, invented by man 
against God’s word, or without reason, or besides the 
public customs or forms of worshipping, either fool- 
ishly or ridiculously, without the purpose of order, 
decency, proportion to a wise or a religious end, in 
prosecution of some virtue or duty. 
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Ill.Comm. Thou shalt not take God’s Name in vain. 


The duties of this commandment are, 1. To hon- 
our and revere the most holy name of God. 2. To 
invocate his name directly, or by consequence, in all 
solemn and permitted adjurations, or public oaths. 
3. To use all things and persons, upon whom his 
name is called, or any ways imprinted, with a re- 
gardful and separate manner of usage, different from 
common, and far from contempt and scorn, 4. To 
swear in truth and judgment. 

They sin against this commandment, 1. Who 
swear vainly and customarily, without just cause, 
without competent authority. 2. They that blas- 
pheme or curse God. 3. They that speak of God 
without grave cause or solemn occasion. 4. They 
that forswear themselves; that is, they that do not 
perform their vows to God; or that swear, or call 
God to witness, to a lie. 5. They that swear rashly, 
or maliciously, to commit a sin, or an act of revenge. 
6. They that swear by any creature falsely, or any 
way, but as it relates to God, and consequently in- 
vokes his testimony. 7. All curious inquirers into 
the secrets, and intruders into the mysteries and 
hidden things, of God. 8. They that curse God, or 
curse a creature by God. 9. They that profane 
churches, holy utensils, holy persons, holy customs, 
holy sacraments. 10. They that provoke others 
to swear voluntarily, and by design, or incuriously, 
or negligently, when they might avoid it. 11. 
They that swear to things uncertain and unknown. 


IV. Comm. Remember that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath Day. 


The duties of this commandment are, 1. To set 
apart some portions of our time for the immediate 
offices of religion, and glorification of God. 2. This 
is to be done according as God or his holy church hath 
appointed. 3. One day in seven is to be set apart. 
4, The christian day is to be subrogated into the 
place of the Jews’ day: the resurrection of Christ 
and the redemption of man was a greater blessing 
than to create him. 5. God on that day to be wor- 
shipped and acknowledged as our Creator, and as 
our Saviour. 6. The day to be spent in holy 
offices, in hearing divine service, public prayers, 
frequenting the congregations, hearing the word of 
God read or expounded, reading good books, medi- 
tation, alms, reconciling enmities, remission of bur- 
dens and of offences, of debts and of work; friendly 
offices, neighbourhood, and provoking one another 
to good works; and to this end all servile works 
must be omitted, excepting necessary and charitable 
offices to men or beasts, to ourselves or others. 

They sin against this commandment, 1.) That do, 
or compel or entice others to do, servile works 
without the cases of necessity or charity, to be esti- 
mated according to common and prudent accounts. 
2. They that refuse or neglect to come to the public 
assemblies of the church, to hear and assist at the 
divine offices entirely. 3. They that spend the day 
in idleness, forbidden or vain recreations, or the ac- 
tions of sin and folly. 4. They that buy and sell 
without the cases of permission. 
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5. They that 
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6. They that act or 
assist in contentions or lawsuits, markets, fairs, &c. 
7. They that on that day omit their private devo- 
tion, unless the whole day be spent in public. 8. 
They that, by any cross or contradictory actions 
against the customs of the church, do purposely 
desecrate or unhallow and make the day common; 
as they that, in despite and contempt, fast upon the 
Lord’s day, lest they may celebrate the festival after 
the manner of the christians. 


V. Comm. Honour thy Father and thy Mother. 


The duties are, 1. To do honour and reverence 
to and to love our natural parents. 2. To obey all 
their domestic commands; for in them the scene of 
their authority lies. 3. To give them maintenance 
and support in their needs. 4. To obey kings and 
all that are in authority. 5. To pay tribute and 
honours, custom and reverence. 6. To do reverence 
to the aged and all our betters. 7. To obey our 
masters, spiritual governors and guides, in those 
things which concern their several respective inte- 
rest and authority. 

They sin against this commandment, 1. That 
despise their parents’ age or infirmity. 2. That 
are ashamed of their poverty and extraetion. 3. 
That publish their vices, errors, and infirmities, to 
shame them. 4. That refuse and reject all or any 
of their lawful commands. 5. Children that marry 
without or against their consent, when it may be 
reasonably obtained. 6. That curse them, from 
whom they receive so many blessings. 7. That 
grieve the souls of their parents by not complying 
in their desires, and observing their circumstances. 
8. That hate their persons, that mock them, or use 
uncomely jestings. 9. That discover their naked- 
ness voluntarily. 10. That murmur against their 
injunctions, and obey them involuntarily. 11. All 
rebels against their kings, or the supreme power, 
where it is legally and justly invested. 12. That 
refuse to pay tributes and impositions imposed le- 
gally. 13. They that disobey their masters, mur- 
mur or repine against their commands, abuse or 
deride their persons, talk rudely, &c. 14. They 
that curse the king in their heart, or speak evil of 
the ruler of their people. 15. All that are uncivil 
and rude towards aged persons, mockers and scorn- 
ers of them.® 


VI. Comm. Thou shalt do no Murder. 


The duties are, 1. To preserve our own lives, the 
lives of our relatives, and all with whom we con- 
verse, (or who can need us, and we assist,) by pru- 
dent, reasonable, and wary defences, advocations, 
discoveries of snares, &c. 2. To preserve our 
health, and the integrity of our bodies and minds, 
and of others. 3. To preserve and follow peace 
with all men. 

They sin against this commandment, 1. That 
destroy the life of a man or woman, himself, or any 


other. 
g Credebant hoc grande nefas et morte piandum, 


Si juvenis vetulo non assurrexerat, et 51 
Barbato cuicunque puer. Juven. Sat. 13. 


29. That do violence to, or dismember or | 
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hurt, any part of the body with evil intent. 3. That 
fight duels, or commence unjust wars. 4. They 
that willingly hasten their own or others’ death. 
5. That by oppression or violence imbitter the 
spirits of any, so as to make their life sad and their 
death hasty. 6. They that conceal the dangers of 
their neighbour, which they can safely discover. 
7. They that sow strife and contention among 
neighbours. 8. They that refuse to rescue or pre- 
serve those, whom they can and are obliged to pre- 
serve. 9. They that procure abortion. 10. They 
that threaten, or keep men in fears, or hate them. 


VII. Comm. Zhou shalt not commit Adultery. 


The duties are, 1. To preserve our bodies in the 
chastity of a single life, or of marriage. 2. To 
keep all the parts of our bodies in the care and 
severities of chastity; so that we be restrained in 
our eyes as well as in our feet. 

They sin against this commandment, 1. Who are 
adulterous, incestuous, sodomitical, or commit forni- 
cation. 2. They that commit folly alone, dishonour- 
ing their own bodies with softness and wantonness. 
3. They that immoderately let loose the reins of 
their bolder appetite, though within the protection 
of marriage. 4. They that by wanton gestures, 
wandering eyes, lascivious dressings, discovery of 
the nakedness of themselves or others, filthy dis- 
course, high diet, amorous songs, balls and revel- 
lings, tempt and betray themselves or others to 
folly. 5. They that marry a woman divorced for 
adultery. 6. They that divorce their wives, except 
for adultery, and marry another. 


VIII. Comm. Thou shalt not Steal. 


The duties are, 1. To give every man his due. 
2. To permit every man to enjoy his own goods 
and estate quietly. 

They sin against this commandment, 1. That in- 
jure any man’s estate by open violence or by secret 
robbery, by stealth or cozenage, by arts of bargain- 
ing or vexatious lawsuits. 2. That refuse or neg- 
lect to pay their debts, when they are able. 3. 
That are forward to run into debt knowingly beyond 
their power, without hopes or purposes of repayment. 
4. Oppressors of the poor. 5. That exact usury of 
necessitous persons, or of any beyond the permis- 
sions of equity, as determined by the laws. 6. All 
sacrilegious persons; people that rob God of his 
dues or of his possessions. 7. All that game, viz. 
at cards and dice, &c. to the prejudice and detriment 
of other men’s estates. 8. They that embase coin 
and metals, and obtrude them for perfect and natu- 
ral. 9. That break their promises to the detriment 
of a third person. 10. They that refuse to stand 
to their bargains. 11. They that by negligence 
imbecile other men’s estates, spoiling or letting any 
thing perish which is intrusted to them. 12. That 
refuse to restore the pledge. 


IX. Comm. Thou shalt not bear False Witness. 


The duties are, 1. To give testimony to truth, 
when we are called to it by competent authority. 
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2. To preserve the good name of pur neighbours. 
3. To speak well of them that deserve it. 

They sin against this commandment, 1. That 
speak false things in judgment, accusing their 
neighbour unjustly, or denying his crime publicly, 
when they are asked, and can be commanded law- 
fully to tell it. 2. Flatterers, and, 3. Slanderers ; 
4, Backbiters, and, 5. Detractors. 6. They that 
secretly raise jealousies and suspicion of their neigh- 
bours causelessly. 


X. Comm. Thou shalt not Covet. 


The duties are, 1. To be content with the portion 
God hath given us. 2. Not to be covetous of other 
men’s goods. 

They sin against this commandment, 1. That 
envy the prosperity of other men. 2. They that 
desire passionately to be possessed of what is their 
neighbour’s. 3. They that with greediness pursue 
riches, honours, pleasures, and curiosities. 4. They 
that are too careful, troubled, distracted, or amazed, 
affrighted and afflicted, with being solicitous in the 
conduct of temporal blessings. 

These are the general lines of duty, by which we 
may discover our failings, and be humbled, and con- 
fess accordingly: only the penitent person is to re- 
member, that although these are the kinds of sins 
described after the sense of the Jewish church, 
which consisted principally in the external action 
or the deed done, and had no restraints upon the 
thoughts of men, save only in the tenth command- 
ment, which was mixed, and did relate as much to 
action as to thought (as appear in the instances) ; 
yet upon us christians there are many circumstances 
and degrees of obligation, which endear our duty 
with greater severity and observation: and the peni- 
tent is to account of himself and enumerate his sins, 
not only by external actions or the deed done, but 
by words and by thoughts; and so to reckon, if he 
have done it directly or indirectly, if he have caused 
others to do it, by tempting or encouraging, by as- 
sisting or counselling, by not dissuading when he 
could and ought, by fortifying their hands or hearts, 
or not weakening their evil purposes; if he have 
designed or contrived its action, desired it or loved 
it, delighted in the thought, remembered the past sin 
with pleasure or without sorrow ; these are the by- 
ways of sin, and the crooked lanes, in which a man 
may wander and be lost, as certainly as in the broad 
highways of iniquity. 

But besides this, our blessed Lord and his apostles 
have added divers other precepts; some of which 
have been with some violence reduced to the deca- 
logue, and others have not been noted at all in the 
catalogues of confession. TI shall therefore describe 
them entirely, that the sick man may discover his 
failings, that, by the mercies of God in Jesus Christ, 
and by the instrument of repentance, he may be 
presented pure and spotless before the throne of God. 


The special Precepts of the Gospel. 


I. Prayer, frequent, fervent, holy, and persever- 
ing.) 2. Faith.i 3. Repentance.* 4. Poverty of 
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spirit, as opposed to ambition and high designs.! 
5. And in it is humility, or sitting down in the 
lowest place, and in giving honour to go before an- 
other." 6. Meekness, as it is opposed to wayward- 
ness, fretfulness, immoderate grieving, disdain and 
scorn." 7. Contempt of the world. 8. Prudence, 
or the advantageous conduct of religion ;° 9. Sim- 
plicity, or sincerity in words and actions, pretences 
and substances.° 10. Hope.P 11. Hearing the 
word.1 12. Reading.t 13. Assembling together.’ 
14. Obeying them that have the rule over us in 
spiritual affairs." 15. Refusing to communicate 
with persons excommunicate :" whither also may 
be reduced, to reject heretics.’ 16. Charity :” viz. 
Love to God above all things; brotherly kindness, 
or profitable love to our neighbours as ourselves, to 
be expressed in alms,* forgiveness,Y and to die for 
our brethren. 17. To pluck out the right eye, or 
violently to rescind all occasions of sins, though dear 
to us as an eye. 18. To reprove our erring bro- 
ther.» 19. To be patient in afflictions :° and longa- 
nimity is referred hither, or long-sufferance ;4 which 
is the perfection and perseverance of patience, and 
is opposed to hastiness and weariness of spirit. 
20. To be thankful to our benefactors; but above 
all, in all things, to give thanks to God.e 21. To 
rejoice in the Lord always.£ 22. Not to quench,’ 
not to grieve," not to resist, the Spirit 23. To 
love our wives as Christ loved his church, and to 
reverence our husbands.¥ 24. To provide for our 
families! 25. Not to be bitter to our children.™ 
26. To bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord™ 27. Not to despise prophesy- 
ing.° 28. To be gentle, and easy to be entreated.P 
29. To give no scandal or offence.4 30. To fol- 
low after peace with all men, and to make peace." 
31. Not to go to law before the unbelievers.s 32. 
To do all things that are of good report, or the 
actions of public honesty ; abstaining from all ap- 
pearances of evil." 33. To convert souls, or turn 


sinners from the error of their ways.’ 34. To 
confess Christ before all the world.w 35. To re- 
sist unto blood, if God calls us to it.X 36. To re- 


joice in tribulation for Christ’s sakeY 37. To 
remember and show forth the Lord’s death till his 
second coming,” by celebrating the Lord’s supper.* 
38. To believe all the New Testament.» 39. To 
add nothing to St. John’s last book, that is, to 
pretend to no new revelations.© 40. To keep the 
customs of the church, her festivals and solemni- 
ties; lest we be reproved, as the Corinthians were 
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by St. Paul, “We have no such customs, nor the 
churches of God.”4 41. To contend earnestly for 
the faith. Not to be contentious in matters not 
concerning the eternal interest of our souls; but in 
matters indifferent to have faith to ourselves.f 42. 
Not to make schisms or divisions in the body of the 
church. 43. To call no man master upon earth, 
but to acknowledge Christ our master and law- 
giver.2 44. Not to domineer over the Lord’s 
heritage. 45. To try all things, and keep that 
which is best. 46. To be temperate in all things.! 
47. To deny ourselves." 48. To mortify our lusts 
and their instruments." 49. To lend, looking for 
nothing again, nothing by way of increase, nothing 
by way of recompence.° 50. To watch and stand 
in readiness against the coming of the Lord.P 51. 
Not to be angry without cause.4 52. Not at all to 
revile.' 55. Not to swears 54. Not to respect 
persons. 56. To lay hands suddenly on no man." 
[This especially pertains to bishops; to whom also, 
and to all the ecclesiastical order, it is enjoined, 
that they preach the word,’ that they be instant in 
season and out of season, that they rebuke, reprove, 
exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine.] 56. 
To keep the Lord’s day (derived into an obligation 
from a practice apostolical). 57. To do all things 
to the glory of God. 58. To hunger and thirst 
after righteousness and its rewards.* 59. To avoid 
foolish questions.Y 60. To pray for persecutors, 
and to do good to them that persecute us, and de- 
spitefully use us. 61. To pray for all men.* 62. 
To maintain good works for necessary uses.? 63. 
To work with our own hands, that we be not burden- 
some to others, avoiding idleness.© 64. To be per- 
fect as our heavenly Father is perfect.4 65. To be 
liberal and frugal; for he that will call us to account 
for our time, will also for the spending our money.°® 
66. Not to use uncomely jestings.£ 67. Modesty; 
as opposed to boldness, to curiosity, to indecency.’ 
68. To be swift to hear, slow to speak." 69. To 
worship the holy Jesus at the mention of his holy 
name; as of old God was at the mention of Jehovah.! 

These are the straight lines of Scripture, by which 
we may also measure our obliquities, and discover 
crooked walking. If the sick man hath not done 
these things, or if he have done contrary to any of 
them in any particular, he hath cause enough for his 
sorrow, and matter for his confession; of which he 
needs no other forms, but that he heartily deplore 
and plainly enumerate his follies, as a man tells the 
sad stories of his own calamity. 
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SECTION IX. 


Of the Sick Man’s Practice of Charity and Justice, 
by way of Rule. 


1. Ler the sick man set his house in order be- 
fore he die; state his cases of conscience, reconcile 
the fractures of his family, reunite brethren, cause 
right understandings, and remove jealousies; give 
good counsels for the future conduct of their per- 
sons and estates, charm them into religion by the 
authority and advantages of a dying person; be- 
cause the last words of a dying man are like the 
tooth of a wounded lion, making a deeper im- 
pression in the agony, than in the most vigorous 
strength.* 

2. Let the sick man discover every secret of art, 
or profit, physic, or advantage to mankind, if he 
may do it without the prejudice of a third person.! 
Some persons are so uncharitably envious, that they 
are willing that a secret receipt should die with 
them, and be buried in their grave, like treasure in 
the sepulchre of David. But this, which is a de- 
sign of charity, must therefore not be done to any 
man’s prejudice; and the mason of Herodotus the 
.king of Egypt, who kept secret his notice of the 
king’s treasure, and when he was a dying told his 
son, betrayed his trust then, when he should have 
kept it most sacredly for his own interest. In all 
other cases let thy charity outlive thee, that thou 
mayest rejoice in the mansion of rest, because, 
by thy means, many living persons are eased or 
advantaged. 

3. Let him make his will with great justice and 
piety, that is, that the right heirs be not defrauded 
for collateral respects, fancies, or indirect fond- 
nesses ; but the inheritances descend in their legal 
and due channel; and in those things, where we 
have a liberty, that we take the opportunity of doing 
virtuously, that is, of considering how God may be 
best served by our donatives, or how the interest of 
any virtue may be promoted; in which we are prin- 
cipally to regard the necessities of our nearest kin- 
dred and relatives, servants and friends. 

4. Let the will or testament be made with inge- 
nuity, openness, and plain expression, that he 
may not entail a lawsuit upon his posterity and re- 
latives, and make them lose their charity, or entangle 
their estates, or make them poorer by the gift. He 
hath done me no charity, but dies in my debt, that 
makes me sue for a legacy. 

5. It is proper for the state of sickness, and an 

k Magnifica verba mors propé admota excutit. 


' Nam vere voces tum demum pectore ab imo ejiciun- 
tur Lucret. iii. 57. 
ἮΝΕ Δεῖ δὲ καὶ τὴν βασιλείαν μὲ ἤδη σαφηνίσαντα καταλι- 
᾿ πεῖν, ὡς ἂν μὴ ἀμφίλογος γενομένη, πράγματα ὑμῖν παράσ- 
xn---Cyrus apud Xenoph. ]. viii. Institut. 
» Lucian. de Luctu. 
° Vide reg. 6. paulo infr. Herodot. Musa 5. Plin. lib. iv. 
cap. 11. Xiphilin, in Severo. 
Ρ ᾿Αλλὰ, κόραι, TH παιδὶ λεχώϊα δῶρα φέρουσαι, 
Θερμὰ κατὰ ψυχροῦ δάκρυα χεῖτε Tapov.—NICARCHUS. 
4 Fallax seepé fides, testataque vota peribunt: 
Constitues tumulum, si sapis, ipse tuum. 
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excellent annealing us to burial, that we give alms 
in this state, so burying treasure in our graves that 
will not perish, but rise again in the resurrection 
of the just. Let the dispensation of our alms be as 
little intrusted to our executors as may be, except- 
ing the lasting and successive portions ;" but, with 
our own present care, let us exercise the charity, 
and secure the stewardship.° It was a custom 
amongst the old Greeks, to bury horses, clothes, 
arms, and whatsoever was dear to the deceased per- 
son, supposing they might need them, and that, 
without clothes, they should be found naked by 
their judges; and all the friends did use to bring 
gifts,P by such liberality thinking to promote the 
interest of their dead. But we may offer our 
ἐντάφια ourselves best of all;4 our doles and fune- 
ral meals, if they be our own early provisions, will 
then spend the better: and it is good so to carry 
our passing penny in our hand, and by reaching 
that hand to the poor, make a friend in the ever- 
lasting habitations. He that gives with his own 
hand, shall be sure to find it, and the poor shall find 
it;™ but he that trusts executors with his charity, 
and the economy and issues of his virtue, by which 
he must enter into his hopes of heaven and pardon, 
shall find but an ill account, when his executors 
complain he died poor. Think on this. To this 
purpose, wise and pious was the counsel of Salvian :§ 
“Let a dying man, who hath nothing else, of which 
he may make an effective oblation, offer up to God 
of his substance; let him offer it with compunction 
and tears, with grief and mourning, as knowing 
that all our oblations have their value, not by the 
price, but by the affection; and it is our faith that 
commendeth the money, since God receives the 
money by the hands of the poor, but at the same 
time gives, and does not take the blessing; because 
he receives nothing but his own, and man gives 
that which is none of his own, that of which he is 
only a steward, and shall be accountable for every 
shilling. Let it therefore be offered humbly, as ἃ. 
creditor pays his debts; not magnifically, as a 
prince gives a donative: and let him remember, 
that such doles do not pay for the sin, but they 
ease the punishment: they are not proper instru- 
ments of redemption, but instances of supplication, 
and advantages of prayer; and when we have done 
well, remember that we have not paid our debt, but 
shown our willingness to give a little of the vast 
sum we owe: and he that gives plentifully accord- 
ing to the measure of his estate, is still behind-hand 
according to the measure of his sins. Let him pray 
to God, that this late oblation may be accepted; 
and so it will, if it sails to him in a sea of peniten- 


r Man, thee hehoveth oft te have this in mind, 
That thou miveth with thine hand, that shalt thau find. 
For widows he sfothful, anv chtlaren beth unkiny, 
Crecutors heth covetous, and keep all that thep finn. 
JE anp houp ask where the vead’s goods became ; 

‘They answer, 
So Gor me Help and Malivam, he died a poor mar. 
Think on this. 
Written upon a wall in St. Edmund’s Church in Lombard 
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tial tears or sorrows that it is so little, and that it is 
so late.” 

6. Let the sick man’s charity be so ordered, that 
it may not come only to deck the funeral and make 
up the pomp, charity waiting like one of the solemn 
mourners; but let it be continued, that, besides the 
alms of health and sickness, there may be a re- 
joicing in God for his charity long after his funerals, 
so as to become more beneficial and less public; 
that the poor may pray in private, and give God 
thanks many days together. This is matter of pru- 
dence, and yet in this we are to observe the same 
regards which we had in the charity and alms of 
our lives; with this only difference, that, in the 
funeral alms also of rich and able persons, the pub- 
lic customs of the church are to be observed, and 
decency and solemnity, and the expectations of the 
poor, and matter of public opinion, and the reputa- 
tion of religion; in all other cases, let thy charity 
consult with humility and prudence, that it never 
minister at all to vanity, but be as full of advantage 
and usefulness as it may. 

7. Every man will forgive a dying person;* and 
therefore let the sick man be ready and sure, if he 
can, to send to such persons whom he hath injured, 
and beg their pardon, and do them right; for in 
this case he cannot stay for an opportunity of con- 
venient and advantageous reconcilement; he cannot 
then spin out a treaty, nor beat down the price of 
composition, nor lay a snare to be quit from the 
obligation and coercion of laws; but he must ask 
forgiveness downright, and make him amends as he 
can, being greedy of making use of this opportunity 
of doing a duty, that must be done, but cannot any 
more, if not now, until time returns again, and tells 
the minutes backwards, so that yesterday shall be 
reckoned in the portions of the future. 

8. In the intervals of sharper pains, when the 
sick man amasses together all the arguments of 
comfort and testimonies of God’s love to him, and 
care of him, he must needs find infinite matter of 
thanksgiving and glorification of God: and it is a 
proper act of charity and love to God, and justice 
too, that he do honour to God on his death-bed for 
all the blessings of his life, not only in general 
communications, but those by which he hath been 
separate and discerned from others, or supported 
and blessed in his own person; such as are, “ In 
all my life-time I never broke a bone: I never fell 
into the hands of robbers, never into public shame, 
or into noisome diseases: I have not begged my 
bread, nor been tempted by great and unequal for- 
tunes: God gave me a good understanding, good 
friends, or delivered me in such a danger; and 
heard my prayers in such particular pressures of 
my spirit.” This or the like enumeration and 
consequent acts of thanksgiving are apt to produce 
love to God, and confidence in the day of trial; for 
he that gave me blessings in proportion to the state 
and capacities of my life, I hope also will do so in 
proportion to the needs of my sickness and my 
death-bed. This we find practised, as a most rea- 
sonable piece of piety, by the wisest of the heathens. 
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So Antipater Tarsensis gave God thanks for his 
prosperous voyage into Greece; and Cyrus made a 
handsome prayer upon the tops of the mountains, 
when by a fantasm he was warned of his approach- 
ing death. “ Receive, O God my Father, these holy 
rites, by which I put an end to many and great 
affairs; and I give thee thanks for thy celestial 
signs and prophetic notices, whereby thou hast 
signified to me what I ought to do, and what I ought 
not. I present also very great thanks, that I have 
perceived and acknowledged your care of me, and 
have never exalted myself above my condition for 
any prosperous accident. And I pray that you will 
grant felicity to my wife, my children, and friends, 
and to me a death such as my life hath been.” 
But that of Philagrius in Gregory Nazianzen is 
eucharistical, but it relates more especially to the 
blessings and advantages which are accidentally 
consequent to sickness. “1 thank thee, O Father, 
and Maker of all thy children, that thou art pleased 
to bless and to sanctify us even against our wills, 
and by the outward man purgest the inward, and 
leadest us through cross-ways to a blessed ending, 
for reasons best known unto thee.” However, 
when we go from our hospital and place of little 
intermedial rest in our journey to heaven, it is 
fit that we give thanks to the Major-domo for 
our entertainment. When these parts of religion 
are finished, according to each man’s necessity, 
there is nothing remaining of personal duty to be 
done alone, but that the sick man act over these 
virtues by the renewings of devotion, and in the way 
of prayer; and that is to be continued as long as 
life, and voice, and reason dwell with us. 


SECTION X. 


Acts of Charity, by way of Prayer and Ejaculation ; 
which may also be used for Thanksgiving, in 
case of Recovery. 


O my soul, thou hast said unto the Lord, Thou 
art my Lord: my goodness extendeth not to thee ; 
but to the saints, that are in the earth, and to the 
excellent, in whom is all my delight. The Lord is 
the portion of my inheritance and of my cup: thou 
maintainest my lot. Psalm xvi. 2, 3, 5. 

As for God, his way is perfect: the word of the 
Lord is tried: he is a buckler to all those that trust 
in him. For who is God, except the Lord? or who 
is a rock, save our God? It is God that girdeth me 
with strength, and maketh my way perfect. Psalm 
xviil. 30—32. 

Be not thou far from me, 0 Lord: O my strength, 
haste thee to help me. Psalm xxii. 19. 

Deliver my soul from the sword, my darling from 
the power of the dog. Save me from the lion’s 
mouth: and thou hast heard me also from among 
the horns of the unicorns. Ver. 20, 21. 

I will declare thy name unto my brethren: in the 
midst of the congregation will I praise thee. Ver. 22. 

Ye that fear the Lord, praise the Lord: ye sons 


κε ἡ ’ ? , 
ἢ τις, γίγνεται piros τότε. 


Srcr. X. AND JUSTICE 
of God, glorify him, and fear before him, all ye sons 
of men. For he hath not despised nor abhorred the 
affliction of the afflicted, neither hath he hid his 
face from him; but when he cried unto him, he 
heard. Ver. 23, 24. 

As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
longeth my soul after thee, O God. Psalm xlii. 1. 

My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 


when shall I come and appear before the Lord ? | 


Ver. 2. 
O my God, my soul is cast down within me. All 
thy waves and billows are gone over me. As with 


a sword in my bones I am reproached. Yet the 
Lord will command his loving-kindness in the day- 
time: and in the night his song shall be with me, 
and my prayer unto the God of my life. Ver. 
6—8, 10. 

Bless ye the Lord in the congregations; even the 
Lord from the fountains of Israel. Psalm ]xviii. 26. 

My mouth shall show forth thy righteousness and 
thy salvation all the day; for I know not the num- 
bers thereof. Psalm lxxi. 15. 

I will go in the strength of the Lord God: I will 
make mention of thy righteousness, even of thine 
only. O God, thou hast taught me from my youth; 
and hitherto have I declared thy wondrous works. 
But I will hope continually, and will yet praise thee 
more and more. Ver. 16, 17, 14. 

Thy righteousness, O God, is very high, who 
hast done great things. O God, who is like unto 
thee ? Thou which hast showed me great and sore 
troubles, shalt quicken me again, and shalt bring 
me up again from the depths of the earth. Ver. 
19, 20. 

Thou shalt increase thy goodness towards me, 
and comfort me on every side. Ver. 21. 

My lips shall greatly rejoice when I sing unto 
thee ; and my soul, which thou hast redeemed. 
Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who 
only doth wondrous things. And blessed be his 
glorious name for ever; and let the whole earth be 
filled with his glory. Amen, Amen. Ver. 23. Psalm 
boa 18, 19, 

I love the Lord, because he hath heard my voice 
and my supplication. The sorrows of death com- 
passed me: I found trouble and sorrow. Then 
called I upon the name of the Lord: O Lord, I 
beseech thee, deliver my soul. Gracious is the 
Lord and righteous; yea, our God is merciful. Psalm 
exvi. 1, 3-——5. 

The Lord preserveth the simple: I was brought 
low, and he helped me. Return to thy rest, O my 
soul: the Lord hath dealt bountifully with me. 
For thou hast delivered my soul from death, mine 
eyes from tears, and my feet from falling. Ver. 6—8. 

Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints. O Lord, truly I am thy servant; I am 
thy servant, and the son of thine handmaid: thou 
shalt loose my bonds, Ver. 15, 16. 
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He that loveth not the Lord Jesus, let him be 
accursed. 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 

O that I might love thee as well as ever any 
creature loved thee! He that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God. There is no fear in love. 1 John 
iv. 16, 18. 


THE PRAYER. . 
1. 


O most gracious and eternal God and loving 
Father, who hast poured out thy bowels upon us, 
and sent the Son of thy love unto us to die for love, 
and to make us dwell in love, and the eternal com- 
prehensions of thy Divine mercies, O be pleased to 
inflame my heart with a holy charity towards thee 
and all the world. Lord, I forgive all that ever 
have offended me, and beg, that both they and I 
may enter into the possession of thy mercies, and 
feel a gracious pardon from the same fountain of 
grace: anddo thou forgive meall the acts of scandal, 
whereby I have provoked, or tempted, or lessened, 
or disturbed any person. Lord, let me never have 
my portion amongst those that divide the union, 
and disturb the peace, and break the charities of the 
church, and christian communion. And though I 
am fallen into evil times, in which christendom is 
divided by the names of an evil division; yet 1 am 
in charity with all christians, with all that love the 
Lord Jesus, and long for his coming, and I would 
give my life to save the soul of any of my brethren ; 
and I humbly beg of thee, that the public calamity 
of the several societies of the church may not be 
imputed to my soul, to any evil purposes. 


Il. 


Lord, preserve me in the unity of thy holy 
church, in the love of God and of my neighbours. 
Let thy grace enlarge my heart to remember, deeply 
to resent, faithfully to use, wisely to improve, and 
humbly to give thanks to thee for all thy favours, 
with which thou hast enriched my soul, and sup- 
ported my estate, and preserved my person, and 
rescued me from danger, and invited me to goodness 
in all the days and periods of my life. Thou hast 
led me threugh it with an excellent conduct; and I 
have gone astray after the manner of men; but my 
heart is towards thee. O do unto thy servant, as 
thou usest to do unto those that love thy name: let 
thy truth comfort me; thy mercy deliver me; thy 
staff support me; thy grace sanctify my sorrow ; 
and thy goodness pardon all my sins: thy angels 
guide me with safety in this shadow of death, and 
thy most Holy Spirit lead me into the land of right- 
eousness, for thy name’s sake, which is so comfort- 
able, and, for Jesus Christ’s sake, our dearest Lord 
and most gracious Saviour. Amen. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF VISITATION OF THE SICK: OR THE ASSISTANCE THAT IS TO BE DONE TO DYING 
PERSONS BY THE MINISTRY OF THEIR CLERGY-GUIDES. 


SECTION I. 


Gop, who hath made no new covenant with dying 
persons distinct from the covenant of the living, 
hath also appointed no distinct sacraments for them, 
no other manner of usages but such as are common 
to all the spiritual necessities of living and healthful 
persons. In all the days of our religion, from our 
baptism to the resignation and delivery of our soul, 
God hath appointed his servants to minister to the 
necessities, and eternally to bless, and prudently to 


guide, and wisely to judge concerning souls; and | 


the Holy Ghost, that anointing from above, descends 
upon us in several effluxes, but ever by the ministries 
of the church. Our heads are anointed with that 
sacred unction, baptism, (not in ceremony, but in 
real and proper effect,) our foreheads in confirmation, 
our hands in ordinations, all our senses in the visi- 
tation of the sick; and all by the ministry of espe- 
cially-deputed and instructed persons: and we, who 
all our lifetime derive blessings from the fountains 
of grace, by the channels of ecclesiastical ministries, 
must do it then especially, when our needs are most 
pungent and actual. 1. We cannot give up our 
names to Christ, but the holy man, that ministers 
in religion, must enrol them, and present the per- 
sons, and consign the grace: when we beg for God’s 
Spirit, the minister can best present our prayers, 
and by his advocation hallow our private desires, 
and turn them into public and potent offices. 2. 
If we desire to be established and confirmed in the 
grace and religion of our baptism, the holy man, 
whose hands were anointed by a special ordination 
to that and its symbolical purposes, lays his hands 
upon the catechumen, and the anointing from above 
descends by that ministry. 3. If we would eat the 
body and drink the blood of our Lord, we must ad- 
dress ourselves to the Lord’s table, and he that stands 
there to bless and to minister, can reach it forth, 
and feed thy soul; and without his ministry thou 
canst not be nourished with that heavenly feast, nor 
thy body consigned to immortality, nor thy soul re- 
freshed with the sacramental bread from heaven, 
except by spiritual suppletories, in cases of neces- 
sity and an impossible communion. 4. If we have 
committed sins, the spiritual man is appointed to 
restore us, and to pray for us, and to receive our 
confessions, and to inquire into our wounds, and to 
infuse oil and remedy, and to pronounce pardon. | 5. 
If we be cut off from the communion of the faithful 
by our own demerits, their holy hands must recon- 
cile us and give us peace; they are our appointed 


u Exod. χα: 10. 
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ΟΥ Οἷόν περ αἰῶνα δεδώκατε, τοιαύτην καὶ τελευτὴν δοῦναι. 
XENOPH., περὶ παιδ. lib. vill. 


comforters, our instructors, our ordinary judges: 
and in the whole, what the children of Israel begged 
of Moses," that God would no more speak to them 
alone, but by his servant Moses, lest they should be 
consumed; God, in compliance with our infirmities, 
hath of his own goodness established as a perpetual 
law in all ages of christianity, that God will speak 
to us by his ministers, and our solemn prayers shall 
be made to him by their advocation, and his bless- 
ings descend from heaven by their hands, and our 
offices return thither by their presidencies, and our 
repentance shall be managed by them, and our par- 
don in many degrees ministered by them: God 
comforts us by their sermons, and reproves us by 
their discipline, and cuts off some by their severity, 
and reconciles others by their gentleness, and re- 
lieves us by their prayers, and instructs us by their 
discourses, and heals our sicknesses by their inter- 
cession presented to God, and united to Christ’s ad- 
vocation: and in all this, they are no causes, but 
servants, of the will of God, instruments of the Divine 
grace and order, stewards and dispensers of the 
mysteries, and appointed to our souls to serve and 
lead, and to help in all accidents, dangers, and ne- 
cessities. 

And they, who received us in our baptism, are 
also to carry us to our grave, and to take care, that 
our end be, as our life was, or should have been :¥ 
and therefore it is established as an apostolical rule, 
“Ts any man sick among you ? let him send for the 
elders of the church, and let them pray over him,” ¥ 
ἄχ. 

The sum of the duties and offices, respectively 
implied in these words, is in the following rules. 


SECTION II. 


Rules for the Manner of Visitation of Sick 
Persons. 


1. Ler the minister of religion be sent to not 
only against the agony or death, but be advised with 
in the whole conduct of the sickness; for in sick- 
ness indefinitely, and therefore in every sickness, 
and therefore in such which are not mortal, which 
end in health, which have no agony, or final tempta- 
tions, St. James gives the advice ; and the sick man, 
being bound to require them, is also tied to do it, 
when he can know them, and his own necessity. It 
is a very great evil, both in the matter of prudence 
and piety, that they fear the priest as they fear the 
embalmer or the sexton’s spade; and love not to 
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converse with him, unless they can converse with 
no man else; and think his office so much to relate 
to the other world, that he is not to be treated with 
while we hope to live in this; and indeed, that our 
religion be taken care of only when we die: and 
the event is this, (of which I have seen some sad 
experience,) that the man is deadly sick, and his 
reason is useless, and he is laid to sleep, and his life 
is in the confines of the grave, so that he can do 
nothing towards the trimming of his lamp; and the 
curate shall say a few prayers by him, and talk to a 
dead man, and the man is not in a condition to be 
helped, but in a condition to need it hugely. He 
cannot be called upon to confess his sins, and he is 
not able to remember them, and he cannot under- 
stand an advice, nor hear a free discourse, nor be 
altered from a passion, nor cured of his fear, nor 
comforted upon any grounds of reason or religion, 
and no man can tell what is likely to be his fate; or 
if he does, he cannot prophesy good things concern- 
ing him, but evil. Let the spiritual man come when 
the sick man can be conversed withal and instruct- 
ed, when he can take medicine and amend, when 
he understands, or can be taught to understand, the 
case of his soul, and the rules of his conscience ; and 
then his advice may turn into advantage : it cannot 
otherwise be useful. 

2. The intercourses of the minister with the sick 
man have so much variety in them, that they are 
not to be transacted at once: and therefore they do 
not well, that send once to see the good man with 
sorrow, and hear him pray, and thank him, and 
dismiss him civilly, and desire to see his face no 
more. ΤῸ dress a soul for funeral, is not a work to 
be despatched at one meeting: at first he needs a 
comfort, and anon something to make him willing 
to die ; and by and by he is tempted to impatience, 
and that needs a special cure ; and it is a great work 
to make his confessions well and with advantages : 
and it may be the man is careless and indifferent, 
and then he needs to understand the evil of his sin, 
and the danger of his person; and his cases of con- 
science may be so many and so intricate, that he is 
not quickly to be reduced to peace, and one time 
the holy man must pray, and another time he must 
exhort, a third time administer the holy sacrament ; 
and he that ought to watch all the periods and little 
portions of his life, lest he should be surprised and 
overcome, had need be watched when he is sick, 
and assisted and called upon, and reminded of the 
Several parts of his duty, in every instant of his 
temptation. This article was well provided for 
among the easterlings; for the priests in their 
visitations of a sick person did abide in their attend- 
ance and ministry for seven days together. The 
want of this makes the visitations fruitless, and the 
calling of the clergy contemptible, while it is not 
suffered to imprint its proper effects upon them, that 
need it in a lasting ministry. 

3. St. James advises, that when a man is sick, 
he should send for the elders;* one sick man for 
many presbyters; and so did the eastern churches,¥ 
they sent for seven: and, like a college of physi- 
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cians, they ministered spiritual remedies, and sent 
up prayers like achoir of singing clerks. In cities 
they might do so, while the christians were few, and 
the priests many. But when they that dwelt in the 
pagt or villages ceased to be pagans, and were bap- 
tized, it grew to be an impossible felicity, unless in 
few cases, and to some more eminent persons: but 
because they need it most, God hath taken care, 
that they may best have it; and they that can, are 
not very prudent if they neglect it. 

4. Whether they be many or few that are sent 
to the sick person, let the curate of his parish, or 
his own confessor, be amongst them; that is, let 
him not be wholly advised by strangers, who know 
not his particular necessities; but he that is the 
ordinary judge cannot safely be passed by in his 
extraordinary necessity, which, in so great portions, 
depends upon his whole life past: and it is a mat- 
ter of suspicion, when we decline his judgment that 
knows us best, and with whom we formerly did 
converse, either by choice or by law, by private 
election or public constitution. It concerns us then 
to make severe and profitable judgments, and not to 
conspire against ourselves, or procure such assist- 
ances, which may handle us softly, or comply with 
our weaknesses more than relieve our necessities. 

. When the ministers of religion are come, first 
let them do their ordinary offices, that is, pray for 
grace to the sick man, for patience, for resignation, 
for health (af it seems good to God in order to his 
great ends). For that is one of the ends of the 
advice of the apostle. And therefore the minister 
is to be sent for, not while the case is desperate, 
but before the sickness is come to its crisis or pe- 
riod. Let him discourse concerning the causes of 
sickness, and by a general instrument move him to 
consider concerning his condition. Let him call 
upon him to set his soul in order; to trim his lamp; 
to dress his soul; to renew acts of grace by way of 
prayer; to make amends in all the evils he hath 
done; and to supply all the defects of duty, as 
much as his past condition requires, and his present 
can admit. 

6. According as the condition of the sickness or 
the weakness of the man is observed, so the exhor- 
tation is to be less, and the prayers more, because 
the life of the man was his main preparatory ; and 
therefore, if his condition be full of pain and infir- 
mity, the shortness and small number of his own 
acts is to be supplied by the acts of the ministers 
and standers-by, who are, in such case, to speak 
more to God for him than to talk to him. For the 
prayer of the righteous,? when it is fervent, hath a 
promise to prevail much in behalf of the sick per- 
son. but exhortations must prevail with their own 
proper weight, not by the passion of the speaker. 
But yet this assistance by way of prayers is not to 
be done by long offices, but by frequent, and fervent, 
and holy: in which offices, if the sick man joins, 
let them be short and apt to comply with his little 
strength and great infirmities: if they be said in 
his behalf without his conjunction, they that pray 
may prudently use their own liberty, and take no 
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measures, but their own devotions and opportunities, 
and the sick man’s necessities. 

When he hath made this general address and 
preparatory entrance to the work of many days and 
periods, he may descend to particulars by the fol- 
lowing instruments and discourses. 


SECTION III. 


Of ministering in the Sick Man’s Confession of Sins 
and Repentance. 


Tue first necessity that is to be served, is that of 
repentance, in which the ministers can in no way 
serve him, but by first exhorting him to confession 
of his sins, and declaration of the state of his soul. 
For unless they know the manner of his life, and 
the degrees of his restitution, either they can do 
nothing at all, or nothing of advantage and cer- 
tainty. His discourses, like Jonathan’s arrows, 
may shoot short, or shoot over, but not wound 
where they should, nor open those humours that 
need a lancet or a cautery. To this purpose the 
sick man may be reminded— 


Arguments and Exhortations to move the Sick Man 
to Confession of Sins. 


1, That God hath made a special promise to con- 
fession of sins. ‘ He that confesseth his sins, and 
forsaketh them, shall have mercy ;”? and, “If we 
confess our sins, God is righteous to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” "Ὁ 
2. That confession of sins is a proper act and intro- 
duction to repentance. 3. That when the Jews, 
being warned by the sermons of the Baptist, re- 
pented of their sins, they confessed their sins to 
John, in the susception of baptism.© 4. That the 
converts, in the days of the apostles, returning to 
christianity, instantly declared their faith and their 
repentance, by confession and declaration of their 
deeds,4 which they then renounced, abjured, and 
confessed to the apostles. 5. That confession is an 
act of many virtues together. 6. It is the gate of 
repentance. 7. An instrument of shame and con- 
demnation of our sins. 8. A glorification of God, 
so called by Joshua, particularly in the case of 
Achan. 9. An acknowledgment, that God is just in 
punishing; for by confessing of our sins, we also 
confess his justice, and are assessors with God in 
this condemnation of ourselves. 10. That, by such 
an act of judging ourselves, we escape the more 
angry judgment of God: St. Paul expressly exhort- 
ing us to it, upon that very inducement. 11. That 
confession of sins is so necessary a duty, that, in all 
scriptures, it is the immediate preface to pardon, 
and the certain consequent of godly sorrow, and an 
integral or constituent part of that grace, which, 
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together with faith, makes up the whole duty of 
the gospel. 12. That in all ages of the gospel, it 
hath been taught and practised respectively, that all 
the penitents made confessions proportionable to 
their repentance, that is, public or private, general 
or particular. 13. That God, by testimonies from 
heaven, that is, by his word, and by a consequent 
rare peace of conscience, hath given approbation to 
this holy duty. 14. That by this instrument, those, 
whose office it is to apply remedies to every spiritual 
sickness, can best perform their offices. 15. That 
it is by all churches esteemed a duty, necessary to 
be done in cases of a troubled conscience. 16. 
That what is necessary to be done in one case, and 
convenient in all cases, is fit to be done by all per- 
sons. 17. That without confession, it cannot easily 
be judged concerning the sick person, whether his 
conscience ought to be troubled or no, and therefore 
it cannot be certain that it is not necessary. 18. That 
there can be no reason against it, but such as con- 
sults with flesh and blood, with infirmity and sin, to 
all which confession of sins isa direct enemy. 19. 
That now is that time, when all the imperfections 
of his repentance and all the breaches of his duty 
are to be made up, and that, if he omits this oppor- 
tunity, he can never be admitted to a salutary and 
medicinal confession. 20. That St. James gives an 
express precept, that we christians should confess 
our sins to each other,! that is, christian to chris- 
tian, brother to brother, the people to their minis- 
ter; and then he makes a specification of that duty, 
which a sick man is to do, when he hath sent for 
the elders of the church. 21. That, in all this, 
there is no more lies upon him; but “ if he hides 
his sins, he shall not be directed,” so said the wise 
man: but ere long he must appear before the great 
Judge of men and angels: and his spirit will be 
more amazed and confounded to be seen among the 
angels of light with the shadows of the works of 
darkness upon him, than he can suffer by confessing 
to God in the presence of him whom God hath sent 
to heal him. However, it is better to be ashamed 
here, than to be confounded hereafter. ‘“ Pol pudere 
prestat quam pigere, totidem literis.” 22. That 
confession, being in order to pardon of sins, it is 
very proper and analogical to the nature of the 
thing, that it be made there, where the pardon of 
sins is to be administered: and that, of pardon of 
sins God hath made the minister the publisher and 
dispenser: and all this is besides the accidental ad- 
vantages, which accrue to the conscience, which is 
made ashamed, and timorous, and restrained by the 
mortifications and blushings of discovering to a man 
the faults committed in secret. 23. That the mi- 
nisters of the gospel are the ministers of reconcilia- 
tion, are commanded to restore such persons as are 
overtaken in a fault; and to that purpose they come 
to offer their ministry, if they may have cognizance 
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of the fault and person. 24. That in the matter of 
prudence, it is not safe to trust a man’s self in the 
final condition and last security of a man’s soul, a 
man being no good judge in his own case. And 
when a duty is so useful in all cases, so necessary 
in some, and encouraged by promises evangelical, 
by Scripture precedents, by the example of both 
Testaments, and prescribed by injunctions apostolical, 
and by the canon of all churches, and the example 
of all ages, and taught us even by the proportions 
of duty, and the analogy to the power ministerial, 
and the very necessities of every man; he that for 
stubbornness, or sinful shamefacedness, or prejudice, 
or any other criminal weakness, shall decline to do 
it in the days of his danger, when the vanities of 
the world are worn off, and all affections to sin are 
wearied, and the sin itself is pungent and grievous, 
and that we are certain we shall not escape shame 
for them hereafter, unless we be ashamed of them 
here,» and use all the proper instruments of their 
pardon; this man, I say, is very near death, but very 
far off from the kingdom of heaven. 

2. The spiritual man will find in the conduct of 
this duty many cases and varieties of accidents, 
which will alter his course and forms of proceedings. 
Most men are of a rude indifferency, apt to excuse 
themselves, ignorant of their condition, abused by 
evil principles, content with a general and indefinite 
confession ; and if you provoke them to it by the 
foregoing considerations, lest their spirits should be 
a little uneasy, or not secured in their own opinions, 
will be apt to say, they are sinners, as every man 
hath his infirmity, and he as well as any man; but, 
God be thanked, they bear no ill-will to any man, 
or are no adulterers, or no rebels, or they have fought 
on the right side; and God be merciful to them, for 
they are sinners. But you shall hardly open their 
breasts further; and to inquire beyond this, would 
be to do the office of an accuser. 

3. But, which is yet worse, there are very many 
persons, who have been so used to an _ habitual 
course of a constant intemperance, or dissolution in 
any other instance, that the crime is made natural 
and necessary, and the conscience hath digested all 
the trouble, and the man thinks himself in a good 
estate, and never reckons any sins, but those which 
are the egressions and passings beyond his ordinary 
and daily drunkenness. This happens in the cases 
of drunkenness, and intemperate eating, and idle- 
ness, and uncharitableness, and in lying and vain 
jestings, and particularly in such evils which the 
laws do not punish, and public customs do not 
shame, but which are countenanced by potent sin- 
ners, or evil customs, or good nature, and mistaken 
civilities. 

Instruments, by Way of Consideration, to awaken a 
careless Person and a stupid Conscience. 


In these and the like cases, the spiritual man 
must awaken the lethargy, and prick the conscience, 
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by representing to him, 1. That christianity is a 
holy and strict religion. 2. That many are called, 
but few are chosen. That the number of them 
that are to be saved, is but a very few in respect of 
those that are to descend into sorrow and everlast- 
ing darkness. That we have covenanted with God 
in baptism to live a holy life. That the measures 
of holiness in the christian religion are not to be 
taken by the evil proportions of the multitude, and 
common fame of looser and less severe persons; 
because the multitude is that, which does not enter 
into heaven, but the few, the elect, the holy servants 
of Jesus. That every habitual sin does amount to 
avery great guilt in the whole, though it be but 
in a smallinstance. That if the righteous scarcely 
be saved, then there will be no place for the un- 
righteous and the sinner to appear in, but places of 
horror and amazement. ‘That confidence hath de- 
stroyed many souls, and many have had a sad _por- 
tion, who have reckoned themselves in the calendar 
of saints. That the promises of heaven are so 
great, that it 1s not reasonable to think that every 
man, and every life, and an easy religion, shall pos- 
sess such infinite glories. That although heaven 
is a gift, yet there is a great severity and strict ex- 
acting of the conditions on our part to receive that 
gift. That some persons, who have lived strictly 
for forty years together, yet have miscarried by 
some one crime at last, or some secret hypocrisy, or 
a latent pride, or a creeping ambition, or a fantastic 
spirit; and therefore much less can they hope to 
recelve so great portions of felicities, when their 
life hath been a continual declination from those 
severities, which might have created confidence of 
pardon and acceptation, through the mercies of God 
and the merits of Jesus. That every good man 
ought to be suspicious of himself, and in his judg- 
ment concerning his own condition to fear the worst, 
that he may provide for the better. That we are 
commanded to work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling. That this precept was given with great 
reason, considering the thousand thousand ways of 
miscarrying. That St. Paul himself, and St. Ar- 
senius, and St. Elzearius, and divers other remark- 
able saints, had, at some times, great apprehensions 
of the dangers of failing of the mighty price of 
their high calling.*« That the stake that is to be 
secured, is of so great an interest, that all our in- 
dustry and all the violences we can suffer in the pro- 
secution of it, are not considerable. That this affair is 
to be done but once, and then never any more unto 
eternalages. That they who profess themselves ser- 
vants of the institution and servants of the law and 
discipline of Jesus, will find, that they must judge 
themselves by the proportions of that law, by which 
they were to rule themselves. That the laws of so- 
ciety and civility, and the voices of my company, are 
as ill judges as they are guides; but we are to stand or 
fall by his sentence, who will not consider or value 
the talk of idle men, or the persuasion of wilfully 
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abused consciences, but of him who hath felt our 
infirmity in all things but sin, and knows where our 
failings are unavoidable, and where, and in what 
degree, they are excusable; but never will endure a 
sin should seize upon any part of our love, and de- 
liberate choice, or careless cohabitation. That if 
our conscience accuse us not,! yet are we not hereby 
justified; for God is greater than our consciences.™ 
That they who are most innocent have their con- 
sciences most tender and sensible. That scrupulous 
persons are always most religious; and that to feel 
nothing is not a sign of life, but of death. That 
nothing can be hid from the eyes of the Lord, to 
whom the day and the night, public and private, 
words and thoughts, actions and designs, are equally 
discernible. That a lukewarm person is only se- 
cured in his own thoughts, but very unsafe in the 
event, and despised by God. That we live in an 
age, in which that which is called and esteemed a 
holy life, in the days of the apostles and holy pri- 
mitives would have been esteemed indifferent, some- 
times scandalous, and always cold. That what was 
a truth of God then, is so now: and to what severi- 
ties they were tied, for the same also we are to be 
accountable; and heaven is not now an easier pur- 
chase than it was then. That if he will cast up 
his accounts, even with a superficial eye, let him 
consider how few good works he hath done; how 
inconsiderable is the relief which he gave to the 
poor; how little are the extraordinaries of his reli- 
gion; and how inactive and lame, how polluted and 
disordered, how unchosen and unpleasant, were the 
ordinary parts and periods of it; and how many and 
great sins have stained his course of life: and till 
he enters into a particular scrutiny, let him only re- 
volve in his mind what his general course hath 
been; and in the way of prudence, let him say 
whether it was laudable and holy, or only indiffer- 
ent and excusable; and if he can think it only 
excusable, and so as to hope for pardon by such 
suppletories of faith, and arts of persuasion, which 
he and others used to take in for auxiliaries to their 
unreasonable confidence; then he cannot but think 
it very fit, that he search into his own state, and 
take a guide, and erect a tribunal, or appear before 
that which Christ hath erected for him on earth, 
that he may make his access fairer, when he shall 
be called before the dreadful tribunal of Christ in 
the clouds." For if he can be confident upon the 
stock of an unpraised or a looser life, and should 
dare to venture upon wild accounts, without order, 
without abatements, without consideration, without 
conduct, without fear, without scrutinies and con- 
fessions, and instruments of amends or pardon, he 
either knows not his danger, or cares not for it, and 
little understands how great a horror that is, that a 
man should rest his head for ever upon a cradle of 
flames, and lie in a bed of sorrows, and never sleep, 
and never end his groans or the gnashing of his 
teeth. 

This is that, which some spiritual persons call a 
wakening of the sinner by the terrors of the law; 
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which is a good analogy or tropical expression to 
represent the threatenings of the gospel, and the 
dangers of an incurious and a sinning person; but 
we have nothing else to do with the terrors of the 
law; for blessed be God, they concern us not. The 
terrors of the law were the intermination of curses 
upon all those that ever broke any of the least com- 
mandments, once, or in any instance; and to it the 
righteousness of faith is opposed. The terrors of 
the law admitted no repentance, no pardon, no 
abatement; and were so severe, that God never in- 
flicted them at all according to the letter, because 
he admitted all to repentance that desired it with a 
timely prayer, unless in very few cases, as of Achan, 
or Korah, the gatherer of sticks upon the sabbath 
day, or the like; but the state of threatenings in 
the gospel is very fearful, because the conditions of 
avoiding them are easy and ready, and they happen 
to evil persons after many warnings, second thoughts, 
frequent invitations to pardon and repentance, and 
after one entire pardon consigned in baptism. And 
in this sense it is necessary, that such persons, as 
we now deal withal, should be instructed concern- 
ing their danger. 

4. When the sick man is, either of himself, or by 
these considerations, set forward with purposes of 
repentance, and confession of his sins, in order to all 
its holy purposes and effects, then the minister is to 
assist him in the understanding the number of his 
sins, that is, the several kinds of them, and the 
various manners of prevaricating the Divine com- 
mandments; for as for the number of the particulars 
in every kind, he will need less help; and if he did, 
he can have it no where but in his own conscience, 
and from the witnesses of his conversation. Let 
this be done by prudent insinuation, by arts of re- 
membrance, and secret notices, and propounding 
occasions and instruments of recalling such things 
to his mind, which, either by public fame he is ac- 
cused of, or by the temptations of his condition, it 
is likely, he might have contracted. 

5. If the person be truly penitent, and forward 
to confess all, that are set before him or offered to 
his sight at a half face, then he may be complied 
withal in all his innocent circumstances, and his 
conscience made placid and willing, and he be 
drawn forward by good nature and civility, that his 
repentance, in all the parts of it, and in every step 
of its progress and emanation, may be as voluntary 
and chosen as it can. For by that means if the 
sick person can be invited to do the work of religion, 
it enters by the door of his will and choice, and 
will pass on toward consummation by the instru- 
ment of delight. 

6. If the sick man be backward and without ap- 
prehension of the good-natured and civil way, let 
the minister take care, that by some way or other 
the work of God be secured; and if he will not 
understand, when he is secretly prompted, he must 
be hallooed to, and asked in plain interrogatives, 
concerning the crime of his life. He must be told 
of the evil things that are spoken of him in markets 
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and exchanges, the proper temptations and accus- 
tomed evils of his calling and condition, of the 
actions of scandal; and in all those actions which 
are public, or of which any notice is come abroad, 
let care be taken, that the right side of the case of 
conscience be turned toward him, and the error 
truly represented to him by which he was abused; 
as the injustice of his contracts, his oppressive 
bargains, his rapine and violence; and if he hath 
persuaded himself to think well of a scandalous 
action, let him be instructed and advertised of his 
folly and his danger. 

7. And this advice concerns the minister of re- 
ligion to follow without partiality, or fear, or inte- 
rest, in much simplicity, and prudence, and _ hearty 
sincerity; having no other consideration, but that 
the interest of the man’s soul be preserved, and no 
caution used, but that the matter be represented 
with just circumstances, and civilities fitted to the 
person with prefaces of honour and regard; but so 
that nothing of the duty be diminished by it, that 
the introduction do not spoil the sermon, and both 
together ruin two souls, of the speaker, and the 
hearer. For it may soon be considered, if the sick 
man be a poor or an indifferent person in secular 
account, yet his soul is equally dear to God, and was 
redeemed with the same highest price, and there- 
fore to be highly regarded; and there is no tempta- 
tion, but that the spiritual man may speak freely 
without the allays of interest, or fear, or mistaken 
 civilities. Butif the sick man be a prince, or a 
person of eminence or wealth, let it be remembered, 
it is an ill expression of reverence to his authority, 
or of regard to his person, to let him perish for the 
want of an honest, and just, and a free homily. 

8. Let the sick man, in the scrutiny of his con- 
science and confession of his sins, be carefully re- 
minded to consider those sins, which are only con- 
demned in the court of conscience, and no where 
else. For there are certain secrecies and retirements, 
places of darkness and artificial veils, with which 
the devil uses to hide our sins from us, and to in- 
corporate them into our affections by a constant, 
uninterrupted practice, before they be prejudiced or 
discovered. 1. There are many sins which have 
reputation, and are accounted honour ; as fighting 
a duel, answering a blow with a blow, carrying 
armies into a neighbour-country, robbing with a 
navy, violently seizing upona kingdom. 2. Others 
are permitted by law; as usury in all countries: 
and because every excess of it is a certain sin, the 
permission of so suspected a matter makes it ready 
for us, and instructs the temptation. 3. Some 
things are not forbidden by laws; as lying in or- 
dinary discourse, jeering, scoffing, intemperate eat- 
ing, ingratitude, selling too dear, circumventing 
another in contracts, importunate entreaties, and 
temptation of persons to many instances of sin, 
pride, and ambition. 4. Some others do not reckon 
they sin against God, if the laws have seized upon 
the person; and many that are imprisoned for 
debt, think themselves disobliged from payment ; 
and when they pay the penalty, think they owe 
nothing for the scandal and disobedience. 5. Some 
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sins are thought not considerable, but go under the 
title of sins of infirmity, or inseparable accidents of 
mortality ; such as idle thoughts, foolish talking, 
looser revellings, impatience, anger, and all the 
events of evil company. 6. Lastly, many things 
are thought to be no sins; such as mispending of 
their time, whole days and months of useless and 
impertinent employment, long gaming, winning 
men’s money in greater portions, censuring men’s 
actions, curiosity, equivocating in the prices and 
secrets of buying and selling, rudeness, speaking 
truths enviously, doing good to evil purposes, and 
the ike. Under the dark shadow of these unhappy 
and fruitless yew-trees the enemy of mankind makes 
very many to lie hid from themselves, sewing before 
their nakedness the fig-leaves of popular and idle 
reputation, and impunity, public permission, a tem- 
poral penalty, infirmity, prejudice, and direct error 
in judgment, and ignorance. Now, in all these 
cases, the ministers are to be inquisitive and ob- 
servant, lest the fallacy prevail upon the penitent to 
evil purposes of death or diminution of his good; 
and that those things, which in his life passed 
without observation, may now be brought forth, and 
pass under saws and harrows, that is, the severity 
and censure of sorrow and condemnation. 

9. To which I add, for the likeness of the thing, 
that the matter of omission be considered; for in 
them lies the bigger half of our failings; and yet, 
in many instances, they are undiscerned, because 
they very often sit down by the conscience, but 
never upon it; and they are usually looked upon 
as poor men do upon their not having coach and 
horses, or as that knowledge is missed by boys and 
hinds which they never had: it will be hard to 
make them understand their ignorance: it requires 
knowledge to perceive it; and therefore he that 
can perceive it hath it not. But by this pressing 
the conscience with omissions, I do not mean re- 
cessions, or distances from states of eminency or 
perfection; for although they may be used by the 
ministers as an instrument of humility, and a chas- 
tiser of too big a confidence; yet that, which is to 
be confessed and repented of, is omission of duty in 
direct instances and matters of commandment, or 
collateral and personal obligations, and is especially 
to be considered by kings and prelates, by gover- 
nors and rich persons, by guides of souls and presi- 
dents of learning in public charge, and by all other 
in their proportions. 

10. The ministers of religion must take care, 
that the sick man’s confession be as minute and 
particular as it can, and that as few sins as may be 
be intrusted to the general prayer of pardon for all 
sins; for by being particular and enumerative of 
the variety of evils which have disordered his life, 
his repentance is disposed to be more pungent and 
afflictive, and therefore more salutary and medici- 
nal: it hath in it more sincerity, and makes a better 
judgment of the final condition of the man; and 
from thence it is certain, the hopes of the sick man 
can be more confident and reasonable. 

11. The spiritual man, that assists at the repent- 
ance of the sick, must not be inquisitive into all the 
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circumstances of the particular sins, but be con- 
tent with those, that are direct parts of the crime, 
and aggravations of the sorrow; such as frequency, 
long abode, and earnest choice in acting them ; 
violent desires, great expense, scandal of others ; 
dishonour to the religion, days of devotion, reli- 
gious solemnities, and holy places ; and the degrees 
of boldness and impudence, perfect resolution and 
the habit. If the sick person be reminded or in- 
quired into concerning these, it may prove a good 
instrument to increase his contrition, and perfect his 
penitential sorrows, and facilitate his absolution, and 
the means of his amendment. But the other cir- 
cumstances, as of the relative person in the par- 
ticipation of the crime, the measures or circum- 
stances of the impure action, the name of the 
injured man or woman, the quality or accidental 
condition; these, and all the like, are but questions 
springing from curiosity, and producing scruple, and 
apt to turn into many inconveniences. 

12. The minister in this duty of repentance, 
must be diligent to observe concerning the person 
that repents, that he be not imposed upon by some 
one excellent thing, that was remarkable in the 
sick man’s former life.° For there are some people 
of one good thing. Some are charitable to the poor 
out of kind-heartedness, and the same good nature 
makes them easy and compliant with drinking per- 
sons, and they die with drink, but cannot live with 
charity: and their alms, it may be, shall deck their 
monument, or give them the reward of loving 
persons, and the poor man’s thanks for alms, and 
procure many temporal blessings; but it is very 
sad, that the reward should be soon spent in this 
world. Some are rarely just persons, and punc- 
tual observers of their word with men, but break 
their promises with God, and make no scruple 
of that. In these and all the like cases, the spi- 
ritual man must be careful to remark, that good 
proceeds from an entire and integral cause, and evil 
from every part: that one sickness can make a 
man die; but he cannot live and be called a sound 
man without an entire health; and therefore, if any 
confidence arises upon that stock, so as that it hin- 
ders the strictness of the repentance, it must be 
allayed with the representment of this sad truth, 
“that he who reserves one evil in his choice, hath 
chosen an evil portion,” and coloquintida and death 
is in the pot: and he that worships the God of 
Israel with a frequent sacrifice, and yet upon the 
anniversary will bow in the house of Venus, and 
loves to see the follies and the nakedness of Rim- 
mon, may eat part of the flesh of the sacrifice, and 
fill his belly, but shall not be refreshed by the holy 
cloud arising from the altar, or the dew of heaven 
descending upon the mysteries, 

13. And yet the minister is to estimate, that one 
or more good things is to be an ingredient into his 
judgment concerning the state of his soul, and the 
capacities of his restitution, and admission to the 
peace of the church: and according as the excel- 


° Nunc si depositum non inficiatur amicus, 
Si reddat veterem cum tota erugine follem, 
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lency and usefulness of the grace hath been, and 
according to the degrees and the reasons of its pro- 
secution, so abatements are to be made in the in- 
junctions and impositions upon the penitent. For 
every virtue is one degree of approach to God: and 
though, in respect of the acceptation, it is equally 
none at all, that is, it is as certain a death if a man 
dies with one mortal wound, as if he had twenty ; 
yet in such persons, who have some one or more 
excellencies, though not an entire piety, there is 
naturally a nearer approach to the estate of grace, 
than in persons who have done evils, and are emi- 
nent for nothing that is good. But in making judg- 
ment of such persons, it is to be inquired into, and 
noted accordingly, why the sick person was so emi- 
nent in that one good thing; whether by choice 
and apprehension of his duty, or whether it was a 
virtue from which his state of life ministered nothing 
to dehort or discourage him, or whether it was only 
a consequent of his natural temper and constitution. 
If the first, then it supposes him in the neighbour- 
hood of the state of grace, and that in other things 
he was strongly tempted. The second is a felicity 
of his education, and an effect of Providence. The 
third is a felicity of his nature, and a gift of God 
in order to spiritual purposes. But yet of every one 
of these advantage is to be made. Ifthe conscience 
of his duty was the principle, then he is ready 
formed to entertain all other graces upon the same 
reason, and his repentance must be made more sharp 
and penal; because he is convinced to have done 
against his conscience in all the other parts of his 
life; but the judgment concerning his final state 
ought to be more gentle, because it was a huge tempt- 
ation, that hindered the man and abused his infirmity. 
But if either his calling or his nature were the pa- 
rents of the grace, he is in the state of a moral man, 
(in the just and proper meaning of the word,) and 
to be handled accordingly: that virtue disposed him 
rarely well to many other good things, but was no 
part of the grace of sanctification; and therefore 
the man’s repentance is to begin anew, for all that, 
and is to be finished in the returns of health, if God 
grants it; but if he denies it, it is much, very much 
the worse for all that sweet-natured virtue. 

14. When the confession is made, the spiritual 
man is to execute the office of a restorer and a 
judge, in the following particulars and manner. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Ministering to the Restitution and Pardon, or 
Reconciliation of the Sick Person, by administer- 
ing the holy Sacrament. 


( ΤῈ any man be overtaken in a fault, ye which 
are spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of 
meekness;’”P that is the commission: and, “ Let 
the elders of the church pray over the sick man; 
and if he have committed sins, they shall be for- 


Prodigiosa fides et Thuscis digna libellis. 
oe a Turn Bala 
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given him;’’4 that is the effect of his power and his 
ministry. But concerning this some few things are 
to be considered. 

1. It is the office of the presbyters and ministers 
of religion to declare public criminals and scan- 
dalous persons to be such, that, when the leprosy is 
declared, the flock may avoid the infection; and then 
the man is excommunicate, when the people are 
warned to avoid the danger of the man, or the re- 
proach of the crime, to withdraw from his society, 
and not to bid him God speed, not to eat and cele- 
brate synaxes and church-meetings with such, who 
are declared criminal and dangerous. And there- 
fore excommunication is, in a very great part, the 
act of the congregation and communities of the 
faithful; and St. Paul said to the church of the 
Corinthians,‘ that they had inflicted the evil upon 
the incestuous person, that is, by excommunicating 
him: all the acts of which are, as they are subject- 
ed in the people, acts of caution and lberty; but 
no more acts of direct proper power, or jurisdiction, 
than it was when the scholars of Simon Magus left 
his chair, and went to hear St. Peter: but as they 
are actions of the rulers of the church, so they are 
declarative, ministerial, and effective too by moral 
causality, that is, by persuasion and discourse, by 
argument and prayer, by homily and material 
representment, by reasonableness of order and the 
superinduced necessities of men; though not by 
any real change of state as to the person, nor by 
diminution of his right, or violence to his condition. 

2. He that baptizes, and he that ministers the holy 
sacrament, and he that prays, does holy offices of 
great advantage; but in these also, just as in the 
former, he exercises no jurisdiction or pre-eminence 
after the manner of secular authority ;* and the 
same is also true, if he should deny them. He that 
refuseth to baptize an indisposed person, hath, by 
the consent of all men, no power or jurisdiction 
over the unbaptized man: and he that, for the like 
reason, refuseth to give him the communion, pre- 
serves the sacredness of the mysteries, and does 
charity to the undisposed man, to deny that to him 
which will, do him mischief: and this is an act of 
separation, just as it is for a friend or physician to 
deny water to an hydropic person, or Italian wines 
to a hectic fever, or as if Cato should deny to salute 
Bibulus, or the censor of manners to do countenance 
to a wanton and a vicious person. And though this 
thing was expressed by words of power, such as 
Separation, abstention, excommunication, deposi- 
tion ; yet these words we understand by the thing 
itself, which was notorious and evident to be matter 
of prudence, security, and a free, unconstrained dis- 
cipline : and they passed into power by consent and 
voluntary submission; having the same effect of 
constraint, fear, and authority, which we see in 
secular jurisdiction; not because ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline hath a natural, proper coercion, as_lay- 
tribunals have, but because men have submitted to 


4 James v. 14, 15. 

r 1 Cor. v. 5, 12, 13. 2 Cor. ii. 6. 

* Homines in remissione peccatorum ministerium suum 
exhibent, non jus alicujus potestatis exercent: Neque enim 
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it, and are bound to do so upon the interest of two 
or three christian graces. 

3. In pursuance of this caution and provision, the 
church superinduced times and manners of absten- 
tion, and expressions of sorrow, and canonical 
punishments, which they tied the delinquent people 
to suffer, before they would admit them to the holy 
table of the Lord. For the criminal having obliged 
himself by his sin, and the church having declared 
it, when she should take notice of it, he is bound to 
repent, to make him capable of pardon with God; 
and to prove that he is penitent, he is to do such 
actions, which the church, in the virtue and _ pur- 
suance of repentance, shall accept as a testimony of 
it, sufficient to inform her: for as she could not 
bind at all (in this sense) till the crime was public, 
though the man had bound himself in secret; so 
neither can she set him free, till the repentance be 
as public as the sin, or so as she can note it and 
approve it. Though the man be free, as to God, 
by his internal act; yet, as the publication of the 
sin was accidental to it, and the church-censure 
consequent to it, so is the publication of repentance 
and consequent absolution extrinsical to the pardon, 
but accidentally and in the present circumstances 
necessary. This was the same that the Jews did, 
(though in other instances and expressions,) and 
do to this day to their prevaricating people; and 
the Essenes in their assemblies, and private col- 
leges of scholars, and public universities. For 
all these being assemblies of voluntary persons, 
and such as seek for advantage, are bound to make 
an artificial authority in their superiors, and so to 
secure order and government by their own obedi- 
ence and voluntary subordination, which is not 
essential and of proper jurisdiction in the superior ; 
and the band of it is not any coercitive power, but 
the denying to communicate such benefits, which 
they seek in that communion and fellowship. 

4. These, I say, were introduced in the special 
manners and instances by positive authority, and 
have not a divine authority commanding them ; but 
there is a divine power, that verifies them, and 
makes these separations effectual and formidable : 
for because they are declarative and ministerial in 
the spiritual man, and suppose a delinquency and 
demerit in the other, and a sin against God, our 
blessed Saviour hath declared, that “ what they 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ;” that is, 
in plain signification, the same sins and sinners, 
which the clergy condemn in the face of their 
assemblies, the same are condemned in heaven 
before the face of God, and for the same reason too. 
God’s law hath sentenced it, and these are the 
preachers and publishers of his law, by which they 
stand condemned; and these laws are they that 
condemn the sin, or acquit the penitent, there and 
here; whatsoever they bind here, shall be bound 
there, that is, the sentence of God at the day of 
judgment shall sentence the same men,' whom the 


in suo, sed in nomine Patris, Filii, et Spiritis Sancti, pec- 
cata dimittuntur: Isti rogant, Divinitas donat.—Sr. Ams. 
de Spir, S. 1. iii. c. 10. 

τ Summum futuri judicii prejudicium est, si quis ita 
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church does rightly sentence here. It is spoken 
in the future, 2t shall be bound in heaven; not but 
that the sinner is first bound there, or first absolved 
there ; but because all binding and loosing in the 
interval is imperfect, and relative to the day of 
judgment, the day of the great sentence, therefore 
it is set down in the time to come, and says this 
only, the clergy are tied by the word and laws of 
God to condemn such sins and sinners; and that 
you may not think it ineffective, because after such 
sentence the man lives, and grows rich, or remains 
in health and power, therefore be sure it shall be 
verified in the day of judgment. This is hugely 
agreeable with the words of our Lord, and certain 
in reason: for that the minister does nothing to the 
final alteration of the state of the man’s soul by way 
of sentence, is demonstratively certain, because he 
cannot bind a man, but suchas hath bound himself, 
and who is bound in heaven by his sin before his 
sentence in the church: as also because the binding 
of the church is merely accidental, and upon pub- 
lication only; and when the man repents, he is 
absolved before God, before the sentence of the 
church, upon his contrition and dereliction only ; 
and if he were not, the church could not absolve 
him. The consequent of which evident truth is 
this, that whatsoever impositions the church-officers 
impose upon the criminal, they are to avoid scandal, 
to testify repentance, and to exercise it, to instruct 
the people, to make them fear, to represent the 
act of God, and the secret and the true state of 
the sinner: and although they are not essentially 
necessary to our pardon, yet they are become neces- 
sary, when the church hath seized upon the sinner 
by public notice of the crime; necessary (I say) 
for the removing the scandal, and giving testimony 
of our contrition, and for the receiving all that com- 
fort which he needs, and can derive from the pro- 
mises of pardon as they are published by him, that 
is commanded to preach them to all them that re- 
pent. And, therefore, although it cannot be neces- 
sary as to the obtaining pardon, that the priest should, 
in private, absolve a sick man from his private sins, 
and there is no loosing where there was no prece- 
dent binding, and he that was only bound before 
God can before him only be loosed: yet as to con- 
fess sins to any christian in private may have many 
good ends, and to confess them to a clergyman may 
have many more; so to hear God’s sentence at the 
mouth of the minister, pardon pronounced by God’s 
ambassador, is of huge comfort to them that cannot 
otherwise be comforted, and whose infirmity needs 
it; and therefore it were very fit it were not neg- 
lected in the days of our fear and danger, of our in- 
firmities and sorrow. 

ὅ. The execution of this ministry being an act 
of prudence and charity, and therefore relative to 
changing circumstances, it hath been, and in many 
cases may, and in some must be, rescinded and 


deliquerit ut ἃ communicatione orationis et cenventis et om- 
nis sancti commercii relegetur.—TERT. Ap. ¢ 39 

Atque hoc idem innuitur per summam Apostoli censuram 
in reos maximi criminis: sit avéSeua papavaba, id est, ex- 
communicatus majori excommunicatione ; Dominus veniet, 
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altered. The time of separation may be lengthened 
and shortened, the condition made lighter or heavier, 
and for the same offence the clergyman is deposed, 
but yet admitted to the communion, for which one 
of the people, who hath no office to lose, is denied 
the benefit of communicating; and this sometimes 
when he might lawfully receive it: and a private 
man is separate, when a multitude or a prince is 
not, cannot, ought not: and at last, when the case 
of sickness and danger of death did occur, they ad- 
mitted all men that desired it; sometimes without 
scruple or difficulty, sometimes with some little 
restraint in great or insolent cases, (as in the case of 
apostacy, in which the council of Arles denied ab- 
solution," unless they received and gave public satis- 
faction by acts of repentance; and some other 
councils denied, at any time, to do it to such persons, ) 
according as seemed fitting to the present necessities 
of the church. All which particulars declare it to 
be no part of a divine commandment, that any man 
should be denied to receive the communion, if he 
desires it, and if he be in any probable capacity of 
receiving it. 

6. Since the separation was an act of liberty and 
a direct negative,’ it follows that the restitution was 
a mere doing that, which they refused formerly, 
and to give the holy communion was the formality 
of absolution, and all the instrument and the whole 
matter of reconcilement; the taking off the punish- 
ment is the pardoning of the sin: for this without 
the other is but a word; and if this be done, I 
care not whether any thing be said or no. Vinum 
Dominicum ministratoris gratia est, is also true in 
this sense ; to give the chalice and cup is the grace 
and indulgence of the minister: and when that is 
done, the man ‘hath obtained the peace of the 
church ; and to do that is all the absolution the 
church can give. And they were vain disputes, 
which were commenced, some few ages since, con- 
cerning the forms of absolution, whether they were 
indicative or optative, by way of declaration or by 
way of sentence: for at first they had no forms at 
all, but they said a prayer, and after the manner of 
the Jews, laid hands upon the penitent, when they 
prayed over him, and so admitted him to the holy 
communion: for since the church had no power 
over her children, but of excommunicating and 
denying them to attend upon holy offices and mi- 
nistries respectively, neither could they have any 
absolution, but to admit them thither from whence 
formerly they were forbidden: whatsoever ceremony 
or forms did signify, this was superinduced: and 
arbitrary, alterable and accidental; it had variety, 
but no necessity. 

7. The practice consequent to this is, that if the 
penitent be bound by the positive censures of the 
church, he is to be reconciled upon those conditions 
which the laws of the church tie him to, in case he 
can perform them: if he cannot, he can no longer 


scil. ad judicandum eum : ad quod judicium hee censura ec- 
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be prejudiced by the censure of the church,” which 
had no relation but to the people, with whom the 
dying man is no longer to converse : for whatsoever 
relates to God is to be transacted in spiritual ways, 
by contrition and internal graces; and the mercy 
of the church is such, as to give him her peace and 
her blessing, upon his undertaking to obey her in- 
junctions if he shall be able ; which injunctions, 
if they be declared by public sentence, he minister 
hath nothing to do in the affairs, but to remind him 
of his obligation, and reconcile him, that is, give him 
the holy sacrament. 

8. Ifthe penitent be not bound by public sentence, 
the minister is to make his repentance as great, 
and his heart as contrite, as he can; to dispose him 
by the repetition of acts of grace in the way of 
prayer, and in real and exterior instances, where 
he can ; and then to give him the holy communion 
in all the same cases, in which he ought not to have 
denied it to him in his health; that is, even in the 
beginnings of such a repentance, which, by human 
signs, he believes to be real and holy; and after 
this, the event must be left to God. The reason of 
the rule depends upon this; because there is no 
divine commandment directly forbidding the rulers 
of the church to give the communion to any christian 
that desires it, and professes repentance of his sins. 
And all church-discipline in every instance, and to 
every single person, was imposed upon him by men, 
who did it according to the necessities of this state 
and constitution of our affairs below: but we, who 
are but ministers and delegates of pardon and con- 
demnation, must resign and give up our judgment, 
when the man is no more to be judged by the sen- 
tences of man, and by the proportions of this world, 
but of the other: to which if our reconciliation does 
advantage, we ought in charity to send him forth 
with all the advantages he can receive; for he will 
need them all. And therefore the Nicene council 
commands,* that no man be deprived of this neces- 
Sary passport in the article of his death, and calls 
this the ancient and canonical law of the church ; 
and to minister it, only supposes the man in the 
communion of the church, not always in the state, 
but ever in the possibilities of sanctification. They 
who in the article and danger of death were admit- 
ted to the communion, and tied to penance if they 
recovered, (which was ever the custom of the ancient 
church, unless in very few cases,) were but in the 
threshold of repentance, in the commencement and 
first introductions to a devout life: and indeed then 
it is a fit ministry, that it be given in all the periods 
of time, in which the pardon of sins is working, 
Since it is the sacrament of that great mystery,Y and 
the exhibition of that blood, which is shed for the 
remission of sins. 
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9, The minister of religion ought not to give the 
communion to a sick person, if he retains the affec- 
tion to any sin, and refuses to disavow it, or profess 
repentance of all sins whatsoever, if he be required 
to do it. The reason is, because it is a certain 
death to him, and an increase of his misery, if he 
shall so profane the body and blood of Christ, as to 
take it into so unholy a breast, where Satan reigns, 
and sin is principal, and the Spirit is extinguished, 
and Christ loves not to enter, because he is not suf- 
fered to inhabit. But when he professes repent- 
ance,* and does such acts of it as his present con- 
dition permits, he is to be presumed to intend 
heartily what he professes solemnly ; and the mi- 
nister is only the judge of outward act, and by that 
only he is to take information concerning the in- 
ward. But whether he be so or no, or if he be, 
whether that be timely, and effectual and sufficient 
toward the pardon of sins before God, is another 
consideration, of which we may conjecture here, 
but we shall know it at doomsday. ‘The spiritual 
man is to do his ministry by the rules of Christ, 
and as the customs of the church appoint him, and 
after the manner of men: the event is in the hands 
of God, and is to be expected, not directly and 
wholly according to his ministry, but to the former 
life, or the timely internal repentance and amend- 
ment,> of which I have already given accounts. 
These ministries are acts of order and great assist- 
ances, but the sum of affairs does not rely upon 
them. And if any man puts his whole repentance 
upon this time, or all his hopes upon these minis- 
tries, he will find them and himself to fail. 

10. It is the minister’s office to invite sick and 
dying persons to the holy sacrament ; such, whose 
lives were fair and laudable, and yet their sickness 
sad and violent, making them listless and of slow 
desires, and slower apprehensions: that such per- 
sons, who are in the state of grace, may lose no 
accidental advantages of spiritual improvement, but 
may receive into their dying bodies the symbols and 
great consignations of the resurrection, and into 
their souls the pledges of immortality; and may 
appear before God their Father in the union and 
with the impresses and likeness of their elder 
Brother. Butif the persons be of ill report, and have 
lived wickedly, they are not to be invited ; because 
their case is hugely suspicious, though they then 
repent and call for mercy: but if they demand it, 
they are not to be denied: only let the minister, in 
general, represent the evil consequence of an un- 
worthy participation; and if the penitent will judge 
himself unworthy, let him stand candidate for par- 
don at the hands of God, and stand or fall by that 
unerring and merciful sentence; to which his se- 
verity of condemning himself before men will make 


τῇ quod remisero, patiar. Tryphena dixit apud Petronium, 
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the easier and more hopeful address. And the 
strictest. among the christians, who denied to re- 
concile lapsed persons after baptism, yet acknow- 
ledged, that there were hopes reserved in the court 
of heaven for them, though not here: since we, who 
are easily deceived by the pretences of a real return, 
are tied to dispense God’s graces as he hath given 
us commission, with fear and trembling,° and with- 
out too forward confidences ; and God has mercies 
which we know not of; and therefore, because we 
know them not, such persons were referred to God’s 
tribunal, where he would find them, if they were to 
be had at all. 

11. When the holy sacrament is to be adminis- 
tered, let the exhortation be made proper to the 
mystery, but fitted to the man; that is, that it be 
used for the advantages of faith, or love, or contri- 
tion: let all the circumstances and parts of the Di- 
vine love be represented, all the mysterious advan- 
tages of the blessed sacrament be declared; that it is 
the bread which came from heaven, that it is the 
representation of Christ’s death to all the purposes 
and capacities of faith, and the real exhibition of 
Christ’s body and blood to all the purposes of the 
Spirit: that it isthe earnest of the resurrection, and 
the seed of a glorious immortality; that as, by our 
cognation to the body of the first Adam, we took in 
death, so, by our union with the body of the second 
Adam, we shall have the inheritance of life; (for as 
by Adam came death, so by Christ cometh the re- 
surrection of the dead;“) that if we, being worthy 
communicants of these sacred pledges, be presented 


to God with Christ within us, our being accepted of | 


God is certain, even for the sake of his Well-beloved, 
that dwells within us; that this is the sacrament of 
that body, which was broken for our sins, of that 
blood, which purifies our souls, by which we are 
presented to God pure and holy in the Beloved; 
that now we may ascertain our hopes, and make 
our faith confident; “ for he that hath given us his 
Son, how should not he, with him, give us all things 
else δ᾽ 86 Upon these or the like considerations, 
the sick may be assisted in his address, and his faith 
strengthened, and his hope confirmed, and his 
charity be enlarged. 

12. The manner of the sick man’s reception of 
the holy sacrament, hath in it nothing differing 
from the ordinary solemnities of the sacrament,! 
save only that abatement is to be made of such ac- 
cidental circumstances, as by the laws and customs 
of the church healthful persons are obliged to; 
such as fasting, kneeling, ὅθ. Though I remember, 
that it was noted for great devotion in the legate 
that died at Trent, that he caused himself to be 
sustained upon his knees, when he received the 
viaticum or the holy sacrament before his death; 
and it was greater in Huniades, that he caused 
himself to be carried to the church, that there he 
might receive his Lord, in his Lord’s house; and 
it was recorded for honour, that William, the pious 
archbishop of Bourges, a small time before his last 
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agony, sprang out of his bed at the presence of the 
holy sacrament, and, upon his knees and his face, 
recommended his soul to his Saviour. But in these 
things, no man is to be prejudiced or censured. 

13. Let not the holy sacrament be administered 
to dying persons, when they have no use of reason 
to make that duty acceptable, and the mysteries 
effective to the purposes of the soul. For the sa- 
craments and ceremonies of the gospel operate not 
without the concurrent actions and moral influences 
of the suscipient. To infuse the chalice into the 
cold lips of the clinic may disturb his agony; but 
cannot relieve the soul, which only receives improve- 
ment by acts of grace and choice, to which the ex- 
ternal rites are apt and appointed to minister in a 
capable person. All other persons, as fools, chil- 
dren, distracted persons, lethargical, apoplectical, or 
any way senseless and incapable of human and 
reasonable acts, are to be assisted only by prayers: 
for they may prevail even for the absent, and for 
enemies, and for all those who join not in the office. 


SECTION V. 


Of ministering to the sick Person by the spiritual 
Man, as he is the Physician of Souls. 


1. In all cases of receiving confessions of sick 
men, and the assisting to the advancement of re- 
pentance, the minister is to apportion to every kind 
of sin such spiritual remedies which are apt to 
mortify and cure the sin; such as abstinence from 
their occasions and opportunities, to avoid tempta- 
tions, to resist their beginnings, to punish the crime 
by acts of indignation against the person, fastings 
and prayer, alms and all the instances of charity, 
asking forgiveness, restitution of wrongs, satisfaction 
of injuries, acts of virtue contrary to the crimes. 
And although, in great and dangerous sicknesses, 
they are not directly to be imposed, unless they are 
direct matters of duty ; yet where they are medici- 
nal, they are to be insinuated, and in general signi- 
fication remarked to him, and undertaken accord- 
ingly : concerning which, when he returns to health, 
he is to receive particular advices. And this advice 
was inserted into the Penitential of England, in the 
time of Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
afterwards adopted into the canon of the western 
churches.’ 

2. The proper temptations of sick men, for which 
a remedy is not yet provided, are unreasonable fears 
and unreasonable confidences, which the minister is 
to cure by the following considerations. 


Considerations against unreasonable Fears of not 
having our Sins pardoned, 


Many good men, especially such who have ten- 
der consciences, impatient of the least sin, to which 
they are arrived by a long grace, and a continual 
observation of their actions, and the parts of a last- 
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ing repentance, many times overact their tenderness, 
and turn their caution into scruple, and care of their 
duty into inquiries after the event, and askings after 
the counsels of God, and the sentences of doomsday. 

He that asks of the standers-by, or of the minis- 
ter, whether they think he shall be saved or 
damned, is to be answered with the words of pity 
and reproof. Seek not after new light for the 
searching into the private records of God: look as 
much as you list into the pages of revelation, for 
they concern your duty: but the event is registered 
in heaven, and we can expect no other certain 
notices of it, but that it shall-be given to them for 
whom it is prepared by the Father of mercies. We 
have light enough to tell our duty; and if we do 
that, we need not fear what the issue will be; and 
if we do not, let us never look for more light, or in- 
quire after God’s pleasure concerning our souls, 
since we so little serve his ends in those things, 
where he hath given us light. But yet this I add, 
that as pardon of sins, in the Old Testament,) was 
nothing but removing the punishment, which then 
was temporal, and therefore many times they could 
tell if their sins were pardoned; and concerning 
pardon of sins they then had no fears of conscience, 
but while the punishment was on them, for so 
long indeed it was unpardoned, and how long it 
would so remain, it was matter of fear, and of 
present sorrow: besides this, in the gospel, par- 
don of sins is another thing; pardon of sins is 
a sanctification; Christ came to take away our 
sins, by turning every one of us from our iniqui- 
ties;! and there is not in the nature of the thing 
any expectation of pardon, or sign or significa- 
tion of it, but so far as the thing itself discovers 
itself. As we hate sin, and grow in grace, and arrive 
at the state of holiness, which 1s also a state of 
repentance and imperfection, but yet of sincerity 
of heart and diligent endeavour; in the same de- 
gree we are to judge concerning the forgiveness of 
sins: for indeed that is the evangelical forgiveness, 
and it signifies our pardon, because it effects it, or 
rather it isin the nature of the thing ; so that we are 
to inquire into no hidden records: forgiveness of 
sins is not a secret sentence, a word or a record; 
but itis a state of change, and effected upon us; 
and upon ourselves we are to look for it, to read it, 
and understand it. We are only to be curious of 
our duty, and confident of the article of remission of 
sins ;* and the conclusion of these premises will be, 
that we shall be full of hopes of a prosperous resur- 
rection; and our fear and trembling are no instances 
of our calamity, but parts of duty ; we shall sure 
enough be wafted to the shore, although we be 
tossed with the winds of our sighs, and the wneven- 
ness of our fears, and the ebbings and flowings of 
our passions, if we sailin a right channel, and steer 
by a perfect compass, and look up to God, and call 
for his help, and do our own endeavour. There are 
very many reasons why men ought not to despair ; 
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and there are not very many men, that ever go be- 
yond a hope, till they pass into possession. If our 
fears have any mixture of hope, that is enough to 
enable and to excite our duty; and if we have a 
strong hope, when we cast about we shall find 
reason enough to have many fears. Let not this 
fear weaken our hands ;! and if it allay our gaie- 
In this 
uncertainty we must abide, if we have committed 
sins after baptism: and those confidences, which 
some men glory in, are not real supports or good 
foundations. The fearing man is the safest; and if 
he fears on his death-bed, it is but what happens to 
most considering men, and what was to be looked for 
all his life-time: he talked of the terrors of death, 
and death is the king of terrors; and therefore it is 
no strange thing, if then he be hugely afraid : if he 
be not, it is either a great felicity, or a great pre- 
sumption. But if he wants some degree of comfort, 
or a greater degree of hope, let him be refreshed 
by considering, 

1. That Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners.™ 2. That God delights not in the confusion 
and death of sinners." 3. That in heaven there is 
great joy at the conversion of a sinner.° 4. That 
Christ is a perpetual advocate, daily interceding 
with his Father for our pardon? 95. That God 
uses infinite arts, instruments, and devices, to recon- 
cile us to himself. 6. That he ‘prays us to be in 
charity with him, and to be forgiven.1 7. That he 
sends angels to keep us from violence and evil com- 
pany, from temptations and surprises, and his Holy 
Spirit to guide us in holy ways, and his servants to 
warn us and remind us perpetually : and therefore 
since certainly he is so desirous to save us, as 
appears by his word, by his oaths, by his very 
nature, and his daily artifices of mercy; it is not 
likely that he will condemn us without great provo- 
cations of his majesty, and perseverance in them. 
8. That the covenant of the gospel is a covenant of 
grace and of repentance, and being established with 
so many great solemnities and miracles from heaven, 
must signify a huge favour and a mighty change of 
things ; and therefore that repentance, which is the 
great condition of it, is a grace, that does not ex- 
pire in little accents and minutes, but hath a great 
latitude of signification and large extension of parts, 
under the protection of all which persons are safe, 
even when they fear exceedingly. 9. That there 
are great degrees and differences of glory in heaven; 
and therefore, if we estimate our piety by propor- 
tions to the more eminent persons and devouter 
people, we are not to conclude we shall not enter 
into the same state of glory, but that we shall not 
go into the same degrees. 10. That although for- 
giveness of sins is consigned to us in baptism, and 
that this baptism is but once, and cannot be repeat- 
ed; yet forgiveness of sins is the grace of the gos- 
pel, which is perpetually remanent upon us, and 
secured unto us so long as we have not renounced 
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our baptism: for then we enter into the condition of 
repentance; and repentance is not an indivisible 
grace, or a thing performed at once, but it is work- 
ing all our lives; and therefore so is our pardon, 
which ebbs and flows, according as we discompose 
or renew the decency of our baptismal promises ; 
and therefore it ought to be certain, that no man 
despair of pardon, but he that hath voluntarily re- 
nounced his baptism, or willingly estranged him- 
self from that covenant. He that sticks to it, and 
still professes the religion, and approves the faith, 
and endeavours to obey and to do his duty, this man 
hath all the veracity of God to assure him and give 
him confidence, that he is not in an impossible state 
of salvation, unless God cuts him off before he can 
work, or that he begins to work when he can no 
longer choose. 11. And then let him consider, the 
more he fears, the more he hates his sin, that is the 
cause of it, and the less he can be tempted to it, 
and the more desirous he is of heaven; and there- 
fore such fears are good instruments of grace, and 
good signs of a future pardon. 12. That God, in 
the old law, although he made a covenant of per- 
fect obedience, and did not promise pardon at all 
after great sins, yet he did give pardon, and declared 
it so to them for their own and for our sakes too. 
So he did to David, to Manasses, to the whole na- 
tion of the Israelites, ten times in the wilderness, 
even after their apostasies and idolatries. And in 
the prophets,‘ the mercies of God and his remissions 
of sin were largely preached, though, in the law, 
God put on the robes of an angry judge and a se- 
vere lord. But therefore in the gospel, where he 
hath established the whole sum of affairs upon faith 
and repentance, if God should not pardon great sin- 
ners, that repent after baptism with a free dispen- 
sation, the gospel were far harder than the intoler- 
able covenant of the law. 13. That if a proselyte 
went into the Jewish communion, and were circum- 
cised and baptized, he entered into all the hopes of 
good things, which God had promised, or would 
give, to his people ; and yet that was but the cove- 
nant of works. If then the gentile proselytes, by 
their circumcision and legal baptism, were admitted 
to a state of pardon, to last so long as they were in 
the covenant, even after their admission, for sins 
committed against Moses’s law, which they then 
undertook to observe exactly: in the gospel, which 
is the covenant of faith, it must needs be certain, 
that there is a greater grace given, and an easier 
condition entered into, than was that of the Jewish 
law: and that is nothing else, but that abatement 
is made for our infirmities, and our single evils, and 
our timely-repented and forsaken habits of sin, and 
our violent passions, when they are contested withal, 
and fought with, and under discipline, and in the 
beginnings and progresses of mortification. 14. 
That God hath erected in his church a whole order 
of men, the main part and dignity of whose work it 
is to remit and retain sins by a perpetual and daily 
ministry: and this they do, not only in baptism, but 
in all their offices to be administered afterwards; in 
the holy sacrament of the eucharist, which exhibits 
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the symbols of that blood which was shed for par- 
don of our sins, and therefore by its continued 
mystery and repetition declares, that al/ that while 
we are within the ordinary powers and usual dis- 
pensations of pardon, even so long as we are in any 
probable dispositions to receive that holy sacrament. 
And the same effect is also signified and exhibited 
in the whole power of the keys, which, if it extends 
to private sins, sins done in secret, it is certain it 
does also to public. But this is a greater testimony 
of the certainty of the remissibility of our greatest 
sins: for public sins, as they always have a sting 
and a superadded formality of scandal and ill ex- 
ample, so they are most commonly the greatest; 
such as murder, sacrilege, and others of uncon- 
cealed nature and unprivate action; and if God, for 
these worst of evils, hath appointed an office of ease 
and pardon, which is, and may, daily be adminis- 
tered, that will be an uneasy pusillanimity and fond 
suspicion of God’s goodness, to fear, that our re- 
pentance shall be rejected, even although we have 
committed the greatest or the most of evils. 105. 
And it was concerning baptized christians that St. 
John said, “1f any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, and he is the propitiation for our 
sins;”? and concerning lapsed christians St. Paul 
gave instruction, that “ If any man be overtaken in 
a fault, ye, which are spiritual, restore such a man 
in the spirit of meekness; considering, lest ye also 
be tempted.” The Corinthian christian committed 
incest, and was pardoned: and Simon Magus, after 
he was baptized, offered to commit his own sin of 
simony; and yet St. Peter bid him pray for pardon: 
and St. James tells, that “if the sick man sends for 
the elders of the church, and they pray over him, 
and he confess his sins, they shall be forgiven 
him.” 16. That only one sin is declared to be 
irremissible, “ the sin against the Holy Ghost, the 
sin unto death,” as St. John calls it, for which we 
are not bound to pray; for all others we are: and 
certain it is, no man commits a sin against the Holy: 
Ghost, if he be afraid he hath, and desires that he 
had not; for such penitential passions are against 
the definition of that sin. 17. That all the sermons 
in the Scripture written to christians and disciples 
of Jesus, exhorting men to repentance, to be afflicted, 
to mourn and to weep, to confession of sins, are 
sure testimonies of God’s purpose and desire to for- 
give us, even when we fall after baptism: and if 
our fall after baptism were irrecoverable, then all 
preaching were in vain, and our faith were also 
vain, and we could not with comfort rehearse the 
creed, in which, as soon as ever we profess Jesus to 
have died for our sins, we also are condemned by 
our own conscience of a sin that shall not be for- 
given; and then all exhortations, and comforts, and 
fasts, and disciplines were useless and too late, if 
they were not given us before we can understand 
them; for most commonly, as soon as we can, we 
enter into the regions of sin; for we commit evil 
actions before we understand, and together with our 
understanding they begin to be imputed. 18. That 
if it could be otherwise, infants were very ill pro- 
vided for in the church, who were baptized, when 
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they have no stain upon their brows, but the misery 
they contracted from Adam: and they are left to 
be angels for ever after, and live innocently in the 
midst of their ignorances, and weaknesses, and 
temptations, and the heat and follies of youth; or 
else to perish in an eternal ruin. We cannot think 
or speak good things of God, if we entertain such 
evil suspicions of the mercies of the Father of our 
Lord Jesus. 19. That the long-sufferance and 
patience of God is indeed wonderful ; but therefore 
it leaves us in certainties of pardon, so long as there 
is a possibility to return, if we reduce the power to 
act. 20. That God calls upon us to forgive our 
brother seventy times seven times; and yet all that is 
but like the forgiving a hundred pence for his sake, 
who forgives us ten thousand talents; for so the 
Lord professed, that he had done to him that was 
his servant and his domestic. 21. That if we can 
forgive a hundred thousand times, it is certain God 
will do so to us; our blessed Lord having com- 
manded us to pray for pardon, as we pardon our 
offending and penitent brother. 22. That even in 
the case of very great sins, and great judgments in- 
flicted upon the sinners, wise and good men and presi- 
dents of religion have declared their sense to be, that 
God spent all his anger, and made it expire in that 
temporal misery ; and soit was supposed to have been 
done in the case of Ananias; but that the hopes of 
any penitent man may not rely upon any uncertainty, 
we find in holy Scripture, that those christians, who 
had, for their scandalous crimes, deserved to be given 
over to Satan to be buffeted, yet had hopes to be 
saved in the day of the Lord. 23. That God glories 
in the titles of mercy and forgiveness, and will not 
have his appellatives so finite and limited as to ex- 
pire in one act, or in a seldom pardon. 24. That 
man’s condition were desperate, and like that of 
the fallen angels, equally desperate, but unequally 
oppressed, considering our infinite weaknesses and 
ignorances, (in respect of their excellent understand- 
ing and perfect choice,) if he could be admitted to 
no repentance after his infant-baptism: and if he 
may be admitted to one, there is nothing in the 
covenant of the gospel, but he may also to a second, 
and so for ever, as long as he can repent, and return 
and live to God in a timely religion. 25. That 
every man is a sinner: “ In many things we offend 
all;”* and, “if we say we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves:”" and therefore either all must perish, 
or else there is mercy for all; and so there is upon 
this very stock, because “ Christ died for sinners,” * 
and, “God hath comprehended all under sin, that 
he might have mercy upon all.”¥ 26. That if ever 
God sends temporal punishments into the world 
with purposes of amendment, and if they be not, 
all of them, certain consignations to hell, and un- 
less every man, that breaks his leg, or in punish- 
ment loses a child or wife, be certainly damned, it 
is certain, that God, in these cases, is angry and 
loving, chastises the sin to amend the person, and 
smites, that he may cure, and judges, that he may 
absolve. 27. That he, that will not quench the 
smoking flax, nor break the bruised reed, will not 
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tie us to perfection, and the laws and measures of 
heaven upon earth: and if, in every period of our 
repentance, he is pleased with our duty, and the 
voice of our heart and the hand of our desires, he 
hath told us plainly, that he will not only pardon 
all the sins of the days of our folly, but the returns 
and surprises of sins in the days of repentance, if 
we give no way, and allow no affection, and give no 
place to any thing that is God’s enemy; all the 
past sins, and all the seldom-returning and ever- 
repented evils being put upon the accounts of the 
Cross. 


An Exercise against Despair in the Day of our 
Death. 


To which may be added this short exercise, to 
be used for the curing the temptation to direct 
despair, in case that the hope and faith of good 
men be assaulted in the day of their calamity. 

I consider that the ground of my trouble is my 
sin; and if it were not for that, I should not need 
to be troubled: but the help, that all the world 
looks for, is such, as supposes a man to be a sinner. 
Indeed if from myself I were to derive my title to 
heaven, then my sins were a just argument of de- 
spair; but now that they bring me to Christ, that 
they drive me to an appeal to God’s mercies, and to 
take sanctuary in the cross, they ought not, they 
cannot infer a just cause of despair. I am sure it 
is a stranger thing, that God should take upon 
him hands and feet, and those hands and feet should 
be nailed upon a cross, than that a man should be 
partaker of the felicities of pardon and life eternal : 
and it were stranger yet that God should do so much 
for man, and that a man that desires it, that labours 
for it, that is in life and possibilities of working his 
salvation, should inevitably miss that end, for which 
that God suffered so much. For what is the mean- 
ing, and what is the extent, and what are the signi- 
fications of the Divine mercy in pardoning sinners ? 
If it be thought a great matter, that 1 am charged 
with original sin, 1 confess I feel the weight of it 
in loads of temporal infelicities, and proclivities to 
sin: but I fear not the guilt of it, since 1 am bap- 
tized; and it cannot do honour to the reputation of 
God’s mercy, that it should be all spent in remis- 
sions of what I never chose, never acted, never knew 
of, could not help, concerning which I received no 
commandment, no prohibition. But, blessed be 
God, it is ordered in just measures, that that original 
evil, which I contracted without my will, should be 
taken away without my knowledge; and what I 
suffered before I had a being, was cleansed before 
I had a useful understanding. But I am taught 
to believe God’s mercies to be infinite, not only in 
himself, but to us: for mercy is a relative term, and 
We are its correspondent: of all the creatures which 
God made, we only, in a proper sense, are the sub- 
jects of mercy and remission. Angels have more 
of God’s bounty than we have, but not so much of 
his mercy: and beasts have little rays of his kind- 
ness, and effects of his wisdom and graciousness in 
petty donatives, but nothing of mercy; for they 
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have no laws, and therefore no sins, and need no 
mercy, nor are capable of any. Since therefore 
man alone is the correlative or proper object and 
vessel of reception of an infinite mercy, and that 
mercy is in giving and forgiving, I have reason to 
hope, that he will so forgive me, that my sins shall 
not hinder me of heaven: or because it is a gift, I 
may also, upon the stock of the same infinite mercy, 
hope he will give heaven to me; andif I have it 
either upon the title of giving or forgiving, it is alike 
to me, and will alike magnify the glories of the Di- 
vine mercy. And because eternal life is the gift of 
God,’ I have less reason to despair: for if my sins 
were fewer, and my disproportions towards such a 
glory were less, and my evenness more; yet it is still 
a gift, and I could not receive it but as a free and a 
gracious donative; and so I may still: God can 
still give it me; and itis not an impossible ex- 
pectation to wait and look for such a gift at the 
hands of the God of mercy: the best men deserve 
it not; and I, who am the worst, may have it 
given me. And I consider, that God hath set no 
measures of his mercy, but that we be within the 
covenant, that is, repenting persons, endeavouring 
to serve him with an honest single heart ; and that, 
within this covenant, there is a very great latitude, 
and variety of persons, and degrees, and capacities ; 
and therefore, that it cannot stand with the propor- 
tions of so infinite a mercy, that obedience be ex- 
acted to such a point, which he never expressed 
unless it should be the least, and that to which all 
capacities, though otherwise unequal, are fitted and 
sufficiently enabled. But, however, I find, that the 
Spirit of God taught the writers of the New Testa- 
ment to apply to us all, in general, and to every 
single person in particular, some gracious words, 
which God in the Old Testament spake to one man, 
upon a special occasion, in a single and temporal 
instance. Such are the words which God spake to 
Joshua: “ I will never fail thee, nor forsake thee :” 
and, upon the stock of that promise, St. Paul forbids 
covetousness, and persuades contentedness,? because 
those words were spoken by God to Joshua in 
another case. Ifthe gracious words of God have 
so great extension of parts, and intention of kind 
purposes, then how many comforts have we, upon 
the stock of all the excellent words which are spoken 
in the Prophets and in the Psalms! and I will never 
more question, whether they be spoken concerning 
me, having such an authentic precedent so to ex- 
pound the excellent words of God: all the treasures 
of God, which are in the Psalms, are my own riches, 
and the wealth of my hope: there will I look; and 
whatsoever I can need, that I will depend upon. 
For certainly, if we could understand it, that which 
is infinite (as God is) must needs be some such kind 
of thing: it must go whither it was never sent, 
and signify what was not first intended, and it must 
warm with its light, and shine with its heat, and 
refresh when it strikes, and heal when it wounds, 
and ascertain where it makes afraid, and intend all 
when it warns one, and mean a great deal in a 
small word. And asthe sun, passing to its southern 
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tropic, looks with an open eye upon his sun-burnt 
Ethiopians, but at the same time sends light from 
its posterns, and collateral influences from the back- 
side of his beams, and sees the corners of the east, 
when his face tends towards the west, because he is 
a round body of fire, and hath some little images 
and resemblances of the Infinite ; so is God’s mercy : 
when it looked upon Moses, it relieved St. Paul, and 
it pardoned David, and gave hope to Manasses, and 
might have restored Judas, if he would have had 
hope, and used himself accordingly. But as to my 
own case, I have sinned grievously and frequently ;» 
but I have repented it; but I have begged pardon: 
I have confessed it and forsaken it. I cannot undo 
what was done, and I perish.if God hath appointed 
no remedy, if there be no remission; but then my 
religion falls together with my hope, and God’s 
word fails,as well as I. But I believe the article of 
forgiveness of sins; and if there be any such thing, 
I may do well, for I have, and do, and will do that, 
which all good men call repentance ; that is, I will 
be humbled before God, and mourn for my sin, and 
for ever ask forgiveness, and judge myself, and leave 
it with haste, and mortify it with diligence, and 
watch against it carefully. And this I can do but 
in the manner of a man: I can but mourn for my 
sins, as I apprehend grief in other instances; but I 
will rather choose to suffer all evils, than to do one 
deliberate act of sin. I know my sins are greater 
than my sorrow, and too many for my memory, and 
too insinuating to be prevented by all my care: but 
I know also, that Ged knows and pities my infirmi- 
ties; and how far that will extend I know not, but 
that will reach so far as to satisfy my needs, is the 
matter of my hope. But this I am sure of, that I 
have, in my great necessity, prayed humbly and 
with great desire, and sometimes I have been heard 
in kind, and sometimes have had a bigger mercy 
instead of it; and I have the hope of prayers, and 
the hope of my confession, and the hope of my en- 
deavour, and the hope of many promises, and of 
God’s essential goodness; and I am sure, that God 
hath heard my prayers, and verified his promises in 
temporal instances, for he ever gave me sufficient 
for my life; and although he promised such sup- 
plies, and grounded the confidences of them upon 
our first seeking the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness, yet he hath verified it to me, who 
have not sought it as I ought; but therefore I hope 
he accepted my endeavour, or will give his great 
gifts and our great expectation even to the weakest 
endeavour, to the least, so it bea hearty, piety. And 
sometimes I have had some cheerful visitations of 
God’s Spirit, and my cup hath been crowned with 
comfort, and the wine, that made my heart glad, 
danced in the chalice, and I was glad that God 
would have me so; and therefore, I hope, this 
cloud may pass: for that which was then a real 
cause of comfort, is so still, if I could discern it; 
and I shall discern it when the veil is taken from 
mine eyes. And blessed be God, I can still remem- 
ber, that there are temptations to despair; and they 
could not be temptations, if they were not apt to 
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persuade, and had seeming probability on their side; 
and they that despair, think they do it with great- 
est reason: for if they were not confident of the 
reason, but that it were such an argument as might 
be opposed or suspected, then they could not despair. 
Despair assents as firmly and strongly as faith it- 
self ; but because it is a temptation, and despair is 
a horrid sin, therefore it is certain, those persons 
are unreasonably abused, and they have no reason 
to despair, for all their confidence: and therefore, 


although I have strong reasons to condemn myself, | 


yet I have more reason to condemn my despair, 
which therefore is unreasonable because it is a sin, 
and a dishonour to God, and a ruin to my condition, 
and verifies itself, if I do not look toit. For as the 
hypochondriac person, that thought himself dead, 
made his dream true, when he starved himself, be- 
cause dead people eat not; so do despairing sinners 
lose God’s mercies, by refusing to use and to believe 
them. And I hope it is a disease of judgment, not 
an intolerable condition, that I am falling into; be- 
cause I have been told so concerning others, who 
therefore have been afflicted, because they see not 
their pardon sealed after the manner of this world, 
and the affairs of the Spirit are transacted by im- 
material notices, by propositions and spiritual dis- 
courses, by promises, which are to be verified here- 
after; and here we must live in a cloud, in darkness 
under a veil, in fear and uncertainties, and our very 
living by faith and hope is a life of mystery and 
secrecy, the only part of the manner of that life 
in which we shall live in the state of separation. 
And when a distemper of body or an infirmity of 
mind happens in the instances of such secret and 
reserved affairs, we may easily mistake the manner 
of our notices for the uncertainty of the thing; and 
therefore it is but reason I should stay till the 
state and manner of my abode be changed, before I 
despair: there it can be no sin, nor error; here it 
may be both; and if it be that, it is also this; and 
then a man may perish for being miserable, and be 
undone for being a fool. In conclusion, my hope is 
in God, and I will trust him with the event, which 
I am sure will be just, and I hope full of mercy. 
However, now I will use all the spiritual arts of 
reason and religion to make me more and more to 
love God, that if I miscarry, charity also shall fail, 
and something that loves God shall perish and be 
damned ; which if it be possible, then I may do well. 

These considerations may be useful to men of 
little hearts and of great piety; or if they be per- 
sons who have lived without infamy, or begun 
their repentance so late, that it is very imperfect, 
and yet so early, that it was before the arrest of 
death. But if the man be a vicious person, and 
hath persevered in a vicious life till his death-bed, 
these considerations are not proper. Let him in- 
quire, in the words of the first disciples after 
Pentecost, “ Men and brethren, what shall we 
do to be saved?” and if they can but entertain 
50 much hope as to enable them to do so much 
of their duty as they can for the present, it is all 
that can be provided for them; an inquiry, in their 
case, can have no other purposes of religion or 
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prudence. And the minister must be infinitely 
careful, that he do not go about to comfort vicious 
persons with the comforts belonging to God’s elect, 
lest he prostitute holy things, and make them com- 
mon, and his sermons deceitful, and vices be en- 
couraged in others, and the man himself find that 
he was deceived when he descends into his house 
of sorrow. 

But because very few men are tempted with too 
great fears of failing, but very many are tempted 
by confidence and presumption; the ministers of 
religion had need be instructed with spiritual 
armour to resist this fiery dart of the devil, when 
it operates to evil purposes. 


SECTION VI. 
Considerations against Presumption. 


I HAVE already enumerated many particulars to 
provoke a drowsy conscience to a scrutiny and to a 
suspicion of himself, that by seeing cause to sus- 
pect his condition, he might more freely accuse 
himself, and attend to the necessities and duties of 
repentance ; but if either before or in his repent- 
ance he grow too big in his spirit, so as either he 
does some little violences to the modesties of humi- 
lity, or abate his care and zeal of his repentance, 
the spiritual man must allay his forwardness by re- 
presenting to him, 1. That the growths in grace 
are long, difficult, uncertain, hindered, of many 
parts and great variety. 2. That an infant grace 
is soon dashed and discountenanced, often running 
into an inconvenience and the evils of an imprudent 
conduct, being zealous, and forward, and therefore 
confident, but always with the least reason and the ~ 
greatest danger; like children and young fellows, 
whose confidence hath no other reason but that 
they understand not their danger and their follies. 
3. That he that puts on his armour, ought not to 
boast as he that puts it off; and the apostle chides 
the Galatians for ending in the flesh after they had 
begun in the spirit. 4. That a man cannot think 
too meanly of himself, but very easily he may think 
too high. 95. That a wise man will always in a 
matter of great concernment think the worst, and a 
good man will condemn himself with hearty sen- 
tence. 6. That humility and modesty of judgment 
and of hope are very good instruments to procure a 
mercy and a fair reception at the day of our death; 
but presumption or bold opinions serve no end of 
God or man, and is always imprudent, ever fatal, 
and of all things in the world is its own greatest 
enemy ; for the more any man presumes, the greater 
reason he hath to fear. 7. That a man’s heart is 
infinitely deceitful, unknown to itself, not certain in 
his own acts, praying one way and desiring ano- 
ther, wandering and imperfect, loose and various, 
worshipping God and entertaining sin, following 
what it hates and running from what it flatters, 
loving to be tempted and betrayed; petulant like a 
wanton girl, running from, that, it might invite the 
fondness and enrage the appetite of the foolish 
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young man, or the evil temptation that follows it; 
cold and indifferent one while, and presently zealous 
and passionate, furious and indiscreet; not under- 
stood of itself or any one else, and deceitful beyond 
all the arts and numbers of observation. 8. That 
it is certain we have highly sinned against God, but 
we are not so certain that our repentance is real and 
effective, integral and sufficient. 9. That it is not 
revealed to us, whether or no the time of our repent- 
ance be not past; or if it be not, yet how far God 
will give us pardon, and upon what condition, or 
after what sufferings or duties, is still under a cloud. 
10. That virtue and vice are oftentimes so near 
neighbours, that we pass into each other’s borders 
without observation, and think we do justice when 
we are cruel; or call ourselves liberal, when 
we are loose and foolish in expenses; and are 
amorous, when we commend our own civilities and 
good nature. 11. That we allow to ourselves so 
many little irregularities, that insensibly they swell 
to so great a heap, that from thence we have reason 
to fear an evil: for an army of frogs and flies may 
destroy all the hopes of our harvest. 12. That 
when we do that which is lawful, and do all that 
we can in those bounds, we commonly and easily 
run out of our proportions. 13. That itis not easy 
to distinguish the virtues of our nature from the 
virtues of our choice; and we may expect the re- 
ward of temperance when it is against our nature 
to be drunk; or we hope to have the coronet of 
virgins for our morose disposition, or our abstinence 
from marriage upon secular ends. 14. That, it may 
be, we call every little sigh, or the keeping a fish- 
day, the duty of repentance, or have entertained false 
principles in the estimate and measures of virtues ; 
and contrary to the steward in that gospel, we write 
down fourscore when we should set down but fifty. 
15. That it is better to trust the goodness and justice 
of God with our accounts, than to offer him large 
bills. 16. That we are commanded by Christ to 
sit down in the lowest place, till the master of the 
house bids us sit up higher. 17. That “ when we 
have done all that we can, we are unprofitable ser- 
vants:” and yet no man does all that he can do; 
and therefore is more to be despised and undervalued. 
18. That the self-accusing publican was justified 
rather than the thanksgiving and confident Pharisee. 
19. That if Adam in paradise, and David in his 
house, and Solomon in the temple, and Peter in 
Christ’s family, and Judas in the college.of apostles, 
and Nicolas among the deacons, and the angels in 
heaven itself, did fall so foully and dishonestly ; 
then it is prudent advice, that we be not high-minded, 
but fear; and, when we stand most confidently, 
take heed lest we fall: and yet there is nothing so 
likely to make us fall as pride and great opinions, 
which ruined the angels, which God resists, which 
all men despise, and which betrays us into careless- 
ness, and a reckless, undiscerning, and an unwary 
spirit. 

4. Now the main parts of the ecclesiastical 
ministry are done; and that which remains is, that 
the minister pray over him, and remind him to do 
good actions as he is capable; to call upon God for 
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pardon; to put his whole trust in him; to resign 
himself to God’s disposing; tobe patient and even; 
to renounce every ill word, or thought, or indecent 
action, which the violence of his sickness may cause 
in him; to beg of God to give him his Holy Spirit 
to guide him in his agony, and his holy angels tu 
guard him in his passage. 

5. Whatsoever is besides this concerns the 
standers-by : that they do all their ministries dili- 
gently and temperately; that they join with much 
charity and devotion in the prayer of the minister ; 
that they make no outcries or exclamations in the 
departure of the soul; and that they make no judg- 
ment concerning the dying person, by his dying 
quietly or violently, with comfort or without, with 
great fears or a cheerful confidence, with sense or 
without, like a lamb or like a lion, with convulsions 
or semblances of great pain, or like an expiring and 
a spent candle: for these happen toall men, without 
rule, without any known reason, but according as 
God pleases to dispense the grace or the punishment, 
for reasons only known to himself. Let us lay our 
hands upon our mouth, and adore the mysteries of 
the Divine wisdom and providence, and pray to God 
to give the dying man rest and pardon, and to our- 
selves grace to live well, and the blessing of a holy 
and a happy death. 


SECTION VII. 


Offices to be said by the Minister, in his Visitation 
of the Sick. 


In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. ; 
“ Our Father, which art in heaven,” &c. 


Let the Priest say this Prayer secretly. 


O eternal Jesus, thou great lover of souls, who 
hast constituted a ministry in the church to glorify 
thy name, and to serve in the assistance of those 
that come to thee, professing thy discipline and 
service, give grace to me, the unworthiest of thy 
servants, that I, in this my ministry, may purely 
and zealously intend thy glory, and effectually may 
minister comfort and advantages to this sick person 
(whom God assoil from all his offences) ; and grant 
that nothing of thy grace may perish to him by the 
unworthiness of the minister; but let thy Spirit 
speak by me, and give me prudence and charity, 
wisdom and diligence, good observation and apt 
discourses, a certain judgment and merciful dispen- 
sation, that the soul of thy servant may pass from 
this state of imperfection to the perfections of the 
state of glory, through thy mercies, O eternal Jesus. 
Amen. 


The Psalm. 


Qut of the depths have I cried unto thee,O Lord. 
Lord, hear my voice: let thine ears be attentive to 
the voice of my supplications. Psal. exxx. 

If thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, 
who should stand ? 
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But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou 
mayest be feared. 

I wait for the Lord; my soul doth wait; and in 
his word do I hope. 

My soul waiteth for the Lord, more than they 
that watch for the morning. 

Let Israel hope in the Lord; for with the Lord 
there is mercy, and with him is plenteous redemp- 
tion. 

And he shall redeem his servants from all their 
iniquities. Psal. cxxx. 

Wherefore should I fear in the days of evil, when 
the wickedness of my heels shall compass me about? 
Psal. xlix. 5. 

No man can, by any means, redeem his brother, 
nor give to God a ransom for him. Ver. 7. 

For the redemption of their soul is precious, and 
it ceaseth for ever. Ver. 8. 

That he should still live for ever, and not see 
corruption. Ver. 9. 

But wise men die, likewise the fool and the 
brutish person perish, and leave their wealth to 
others. Ver. 10. 

But God will redeem my soul from the power of 
the grave: for he shall receive me. Ver. 15. 

As for me, I will behold thy face in righteous- 
ness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake in thy 
likeness. Psal. xvii. 15. 

Thou shalt show me the path of life: in thy 
presence is the fulness of joy: at thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore. Psal. xvi. 1]. 

Glory be to the Father, &c. 
As it was in the beginning, &c. 


Let us pray. 


Almighty God, Father of mercies, the God of 
peace and comfort, of rest and pardon, we, thy ser- 
vants, though unworthy to pray to thee, yet, in duty 
to thee and charity to our brother, humbly beg 
mercy of thee for him to descend upon his body 
and his soul; one sinner, O Lord, for another, the 
miserable for the afflicted, the poor for him that is 
in need: but thou givest thy graces and thy favours 
by the measures of thy own mercies, and in propor- 
tion to our necessities. We humbly come to thee 
in the name of Jesus, for the merit of our Saviour, 
and the mercies of our God, praying thee to pardon 
the sins of this thy servant, and to put them all 
upon the accounts of the cross, and to bury them in 
the grave of Jesus; that they may never rise up in 
judgment against thy servant, nor bring him to 
shame and confusion of face in the day of final in- 
quiry and sentence. Amen, 


II. 


Give thy servant patience in his sorrows, comfort 
in this his sickness, and restore him to health, if it 
seem good to thee, in order to thy great ends, and 
his greatest interest. And however thou shalt de- 
termine concerning him in this affair, yet make his 
repentance perfect, and his passage safe, and his 
faith strong, and his hope modest and confident ; 
that, when thou shalt call his soul from the prison 
of the body, it may enter into the securities and 
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rest of the sons of God, in the bosom of blessed- 
ness, and the custodies of Jesus. Amen. 


1Π|. 


Thou, O Lord, knowest all the necessities and all 
the infirmities of thy servant: fortify his spirit with 
spiritual joys and perfect resignation, and take from 
him all degrees of inordinate or insecure affections 
to this world, and enlarge his heart with desires of 
being with thee, and of freedom from sins, and 
fruition of God. 


IV. 


Lord, let not any pain or passion discompose the 
order and decency of his thoughts and duty; and 
lay no more upon thy servant, than thou wilt make 
him able to bear; and together with the temptation 
do thou provide a way to escape; even by the 
mercies of a longer and a more holy life, or by the 
mercies of a blessed death: even as it pleaseth 
thee, O Lord, so let it be. 


Ni 


Let the tenderness of his conscience and the 
Spirit of God call to mind his sins, that they may 
be confessed and repented of: because thou hast 
promised, that if we confess our sins we shall have 
mercy. Let thy mighty grace draw out from his 
soul every root of bitterness, lest the remains of the 
old man be accursed with the reserves of thy wrath: 
but in the union of the holy Jesus, and in the 
charities of God and of the world, and the commu- 
nion of all the saints, let this soul be presented to 
thee blameless, and entirely pardoned, and thorough- 
ly washed, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Here also may be inserted the Prayers set down 
after the Holy Communion is administered. 


The prayer of St. Eustatius the Martyr, to be used 
by the sick or dying man, or by the priests or 
assistants in his behalf, which he said, when he 
was going to martyrdom. 


I will praise thee, O Lord, that thou hast con- 
sidered my low estate, and hast not shut me up in 
the hands of mine enemies, nor made my foes to 
rejoice over me; and now let thy right hand pro- 
tect me, and let thy mercy come upon me; for my 
soul is in trouble and anguish because of its depar- 
ture from the body. Ο let not the assemblies of its 
wicked and cruel enemies meet it in the passing 
forth, nor hinder me by reason of the sins of my 
past life. O Lord, be favourable unto me, that my 
soul may not behold the hellish countenance of the 
spirits of darkness, but let thy bright and joyful 
angels entertain it. Give glory to thy holy name 
and fo thy majesty; place me by thy merciful arm 
before thy seat of judgment, and let not the hand 
of the prince of this world snatch me from thy 
presence, or bear me into hell. Mercy, sweet Jesu. 
Amen. 
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A prayer taken out of the Euchologion of the Greek 
church, to be said by, or in behalf of, people in 
their danger, or near their death. 


Βεβορβορωμένος ταῖς ἁμαρτίαις, &c. 
1. 


Bemired with sins and naked of good deeds, I, 
that am the meat of worms, cry vehemently in 
spirit; cast not me a wretch away from thy face; 
place me not on the left hand, who with thy hands 
didst fashion me; but give rest unto my soul, for 
thy great mercy’s sake, O Lord. 


1. 


Supplicate with tears unto Christ, who is to judge 
my poor soul, that he will deliver me from the fire 
that is unquenchable. I pray you all, my friends 
and acquaintance, make mention of me in your 
prayers, that in the day of judgment I may find 
mercy at that dreadful tribunal. 


1G OE 
Then may the Standers-by pray. 


When, in unspeakable glory, thou dost come 
dreadfully to judge the whole world, vouchsafe, O 
gracious Redeemer, that this thy faithful servant 
may in the clouds meet thee cheerfully. They, 
who have been dead from the beginning, with ter- 
rible and fearful trembling stand at thy tribunal, 
waiting thy just sentence. O blessed Saviour Jesus! 
none shall there avoid thy formidable and most 
righteous judgment. All kings and princes with 
servants stand together, and hear the dreadful voice 
of the Judge condemning the people, which have 
sinned, into hell: from which sad sentence, O 
Christ, deliver thy servant. Amen. 


Then let the sick man be called upon to rehearse 
the articles of his faith; or, if he be so weak he 
cannot, let him (if he have not before done it) 
be called to say, Amen, when they are recited, 
or to give some testimony of his faith and confi- 
dent assent to them. 

After which it is proper (if the person be in capa- 
city) that the minister examine him, and invite 
him to confession, and all the parts of repentance, 
according to the foregoing rules: after which, he 
may pray the prayer of absolution. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath given commis- 
sion to his church, in his name to pronounce pardon 
to all that are truly penitent, he, of his mercy, par- 
don and forgive thee all thy sins, deliver thee from 
all evils past, present, and future, preserve thee in 
the faith and fear of his holy name to thy life’s end, 
and bring thee to his everlasting kingdom, to live 
with him for ever and ever. Amen. 


Then let the sick man renounce all heresies, and 
whatsoever is against the truth of God or the 
peace of the church, and pray for pardon for all 
his ignorances and errors, known and unknown. 

After which let him (if all other circumstances be 
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fitted) be disposed to receive the blessed sacra- 
ment, in which the curate is to minister accord- 
ing to the form prescribed by the church. 

When the rites are finished, let the sick man in the 
days of his sickness be employed with the former 
offices and exercises before described; and when 
the time draws near of his dissolution, the minis- 
ter may assist by the following order of recom- 
mendation of the soul. 


1. 


O holy and most gracious Saviour Jesus, we 
humbly recommend the soul of thy servant into thy 
hands, thy most merciful hands; let thy blessed 
angels stand in ministry about thy servant, and de- 
fend him from the violence and malice of all his 
ghostly enemies, and drive far from hence all the 
spirits of darkness. Amen. 


II. 


Lord, receive the soul of this thy servant: enter 
not into judgment with thy servant: spare him 
whom thou hast redeemed with thy most precious 
blood: deliver him from all evil, for whose sake 
thou didst suffer all evil and mischief; from the 
crafts and assaults of the devil, from the fear of 
death, and from everlasting death, good Lord, de- 
liver him. Amen. 


III. 


Impute not unto him the follies of his youth, 
nor any of the errors and miscarriages of his life; 
but strengthen him in his agony, let not his faith 
waver, nor his hope fail, nor his charity be disor- 
dered; let none of his enemies imprint upon him 
any afflictive or evil fantasm; let him die in peace, 
and rest in hope, and rise in glory. Amen. 


IV. 


Lord, we know and believe assuredly, that what- 
soever is under thy custody cannot be taken out of 
thy hands, nor by all the violences of hell robbed of 
thy protection: preserve the work of thy hands, 
rescue him from all evil; take into the participation 
of thy glories him, to whom thou hast given the 
seal of adoption, the earnest of the inheritance of 
the saints. Amen. 


ἣν: 


Let his portion be with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; with Job and David, with the prophets and 
apostles, with martyrs and all thy holy saints, in 
the arms of Christ, in the bosom of felicity, in the 
kingdom of God to eternal ages. Amen. 


[These following prayers are fit also to be added to 
the foregoing offices, in case there be no commu- 
nion or intercourse, but prayer. ] 


Let us pray. 


O almighty and eternal God, there is no number 
of thy days or of thy mercies: thou hast sent us 
into this world to serve thee, and to live according 
to thy laws; but we by our sins have provoked thee 
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to wrath, and we have planted thorns and sorrows 
round about our dwellings: and our life is but a span 
long, and yet very tedious, because of the calami- 
ties that enclose us in on every side; the days of 
our pilgrimage are few and evil; we have frail and 
sickly bodies, violent and distempered passions, long 
designs and but a short stay, weak understandings 
and strong enemies, abused fancies, perverse wills. 
O dear God, look upon us in mercy and pity: let 
not our weaknesses make us to sin against thee, nor 
our fear cause us to betray our duty, nor our former 
follies provoke thy eternal anger, nor the calamities 
_of this world vex us into tediousness of spirit and 
impatience: but let thy Holy Spirit lead us through 
this valley of misery with safety and peace, with 
holiness and religion, with spiritual comforts and 
joy in the Holy Ghost: that, when we have served 
thee in our generations, we may be gathered unto 
our fathers, having the testimony of a holy con- 
science, in the communion of the catholic church, 
in the confidence of a certain faith, and the comforts 
of a reasonable, religious, and holy hope, and per- 
fect charity with thee our God and all the world; 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, may be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


Il. 


O holy and most gracious Saviour Jesus, in whose 
hands the souls of all faithful people are laid up 
till the day of recompence, have mercy upon the 
body and soul of this thy servant, and upon all thy 
elect people, who love the Lord Jesus, and long for 
his coming; Lord, refresh the imperfection of their 
condition with the aids of the Spirit of grace and 
comfort, and with the visitation and guard of angels, 
and supply to them all their necessities known only 
unto thee; let them dwell in peace, and feel thy 
mercies pitying their infirmities and the follies of 
their flesh, and speedily satisfying the desires of 
their spirits; and when thou shalt bring us all forth 
in the day of judgment, O then show thyself to be 
our Saviour Jesus, our advocate and our judge. 
Lord, then remember, that thon hast, for so many 
ages, prayed for the pardon of those sins, which 
thou art then to sentence. Let not the accusations 
of our consciences, nor the calumnies and aggrava- 
tion of devils, nor the effects of thy wrath, press 
those souls, which thou lovest, which thou didst re- 
deem, which thou dost pray for; but enable us all, 
by the supporting hand of thy mercy, to stand up- 
right in judgment.. O Lord, have mercy upon us, 
have mercy upon us: O Lord, let thy mercy lighten 
upon us, as our trust is in thee. O Lord, in thee 
have we trusted, let us never be confounded. Let 
us meet with joy, and for ever dwell with thee, feel- 
ing thy pardon, supported with thy graciousness, 
absolved by thy sentence, saved by thy mercy, that 
we may sing to the glory of thy name eternal halle- 
lujahs. Amen. Amen. Amen. 


© Heb. xiii, 20, 21. 
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Then may be added in the behalf of all, that are 
present, these ejaculations. 


O spare us a little, that we may recover our 
strength, before we go hence, and be no more seen. 
Amen. 

Cast us not away in the time of age; O forsake 
us not when strength faileth. Amen. 

Grant, that we may never sleep in sin or death 
eternal, but that we may have our part of the first 
resurrection, and that the second death may not 
prevail over us. Amen. 

Grant, that our souls may be bound up in the 
bundle of life; and in the day when thou bindest 
up thy jewels, remember thy servants for good, and 
not for evil, that our souls may be numbered amongst 
the righteous. Amen. 

Grant unto all sick and dying christians mercy 
and aids from heaven; and receive the souls re- 
turning unto thee, whom thou hast redeemed with 
thy most precious blood. Amen. 

Grant unto thy servants to have faith in the Lord 
Jesus, a daily meditation of death, a contempt of the 
world; a longing desire after heaven; patience in 
our sorrows; comfort in our sicknesses; joy in 
God; a holy life and a blessed death; that our 
souls may rest in hope, and my body may rise in 
glory, and both may be beatified in the communion 
of saints, in the kingdom of God, and the glories of 
the Lord Jesus. Amen. 


The Blessing. 


Now the God of peace,° that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of 
the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting co- 
venant, make you perfect in every good work, to do 
his will, working in you that which is pleasing in 
his sight; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


The Doxology. 


To the blessed and only potentate, the King of 
kings,‘ and the Lord of lords, who only hath im- 
mortality, dwelling in the light which no man can 
approach unto, whom no man hath seen nor can 
see, be honour and power everlasting. Amen. 


After the sick man is departed, the minister, if he 
be present, or the major-domo, or any other fit 
person, may use the following prayers in behalf 
of themselves. 


1, 


Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of 
them that depart hence in the Lord, we adore thy 
majesty, and submit to thy providence, and revere 
thy justice, and magnify thy mercies, thy infinite 
mercies, that it hath pleased thee to deliver this 
our brother out of the miseries of this sinftil world. 
Thy counsels are secret, and thy wisdom is infinite : 
with the same hand thou hast crowned him and 
smitten us; thou hast taken him into regions of fe- 
licity, and placed him amongst saints and angels, and 


ἃ 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. 
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left us to mourn for our sins, and thy displeasure, 
which thou hast signified to us by removing him 
from us to a better, a far better place. Lord, turn 
thy anger into mercy, thy chastisements into virtues, 
thy rod into comforts, and do thou give to all his 
nearest relatives comforts from heaven, and a resti- 
tution of blessings equal to those which thou hast 
taken from them. And we humbly beseech thee, 
of thy gracious goodness, shortly to satisfy the long- 
ing desires of those holy souls who pray, and wait, 
and long for thy second coming. Accomplish thou 
the number of thine elect, and fill up the mansions 
in heaven, which are prepared for all them that 
love the coming of the Lord Jesus, that we, with 
this our brother, and all others departed this life in 
the obedience and faith of the Lord Jesus, may have 
our perfect consummation and bliss in thy eternal 
glory, which never shall have ending. Grant this 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, our Lord and only Saviour. 
Amen. 


II. 


O merciful God, Father of our Lord Jesus, who 
art the first-fruits of the resurrection, and by enter- 
ing into glory hath opened the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers, we humbly beseech thee to raise us 
up from the death of sin to the life of righteous- 
ness, that being partakers of the death of Christ, 
and followers of his holy life, we may be partakers 
of his Spirit and of his promises; that when we 
shall depart this life, we may rest in his arms, and 
lie in his bosom, as our hope is this our brother 
doth. O suffer us not for any temptation of the 
world, or any snares of the devil, or any pains of 
death, to fall from thee. Lord, let thy Holy Spirit 
enable us with his grace to fight a good fight 
with perseverance, to finish our course with holiness, 
and to keep the faith with constancy unto the end, 
that, at the day of judgment, we may stand at the 
right hand of the throne of God, and hear the bless- 
ed sentence of, “ Come, ye blessed children of my 
Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you from 
the beginning of the world.” O blessed Jesus, thou 
art our judge, and thou art our advocate; even be- 
cause thou art good and gracious, never suffer us 
to fall into the intolerable pains of hell, never to 
lie down in sin, and to have our portion in the ever- 
lasting burning. Mercy, sweet Jesu, mercy. Amen. 


A Prayer to be said in the Case of a sudden Sur- 
prise by Death, as by a mortal Wound, or evil 
Accidents in Childbirth, when the Forms and 
Solemnities of Preparation cannot be used. 


O most gracious Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, Judge of the living and the dead, behold thy 
servants running to thee for pity and mercy, in be- 
half of ourselves, and this thy servant, whom thou 
hast smitten with thy hasty rod, and a swift angel; 
if it be thy will, preserve his life, that there may be 

€Tdde δ᾽ ἀμφιπονησόμεϑ᾽ οἷσι μάλιστα 
Κήδεός ἐστι νέκυς-- Lliad. γ΄. 
f Ecclus. xxxviii. 17, 20. 
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place for his repentance and restitution: O spare 
him a little, that he may recover his strength, be- 
fore he go hence and be no more seen. But if thou 
hast otherwise decreed, let the miracles of thy com- 
passion and thy wonderful mercy supply to him the 
want of the usual measures of time, and the periods 
of repentance, and the trimming of his lamp; and 
let the greatness of the calamity be accepted by 
thee as an instrument to procure pardon for those 
defects and degrees of unreadiness, which may have 
caused this accident upon thy servant. Lord, stir 
up in him a great and effectual contrition; that the 
greatness of the sorrow, and hatred against sin, and 
the zeal of his love to thee, may, in a short time, do 
the work of many days. And thou, who regardest 
the heart and the measures of the mind more than 
the delay and the measures of time, let it be thy 
pleasure to rescue the soul of thy servant from all 
the evils he hath deserved, and all the evils that he 
fears ; that in the glorifications of eternity, and the 
songs, which to eternal ages thy saints and holy 
angels shall sing to the honour of thy mighty name 
and invaluable mercies, it may be reckoned among 
thy glories, that thou had redeemed this soul from 
the dangers of an eternal death, and made him par- 
taker of the gift of God, eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


[If there be time, the prayers in the foregoing offi- 
ces may be added, according as they can be fitted 
to the present circumstances. ] 


SECTION VIII. 


4 Peroration concerning the Contingencies and 
Treatings of our departed Friends after Death, 
in Order to their Burial, Sc. 


WHEN we have received the last breath of our 
friend,® and closed his eyes, and composed his body 
for the grave, then seasonable is the counsel of the 
son of Sirach; “ Weep bitterly, and make great 
moan, and use lamentation, as he is worthy; and 
that a day or two; lest thou be evil spoken of; and 
then comfort thyself for thy heaviness. But take no 
grief to heart; for there is no turning again: thou 
shalt not do him good, but hurt thyself”! Solemn 
and appointed mournings are good expressions of 
our dearness to the departed soul, and of his worth, 
and our value of him; and it hath its praise in nature, 
and in manners,£ and in public customs: but the 
praise of it is not in the gospel, that is, it hath no 
direct and proper uses in religion. For if the dead 
did die in the Lord, then there is joy to him, and it 
is an ill expression of our affection and our charity, 
to weep uncomfortably at a change, that hath 
carried my friend to the state of a huge felicity. 
But if the man did perish in his folly and his sins, 


Nemo me lacrymis decoret, nec funera fletu 
Faxit: cur? volito vivu’ per ora vir’m.—ENNIUvs. 
Πέρσας μέντοι πάντας ἐπι TO μνῆμα ποὐμὸν παρακαλεῖτε 
συνησϑησομένους ἐμοὶ, ὅτι ἐν τῷ ἄσφαλεῖ ἤδη ἔσομαι, ὡς μηδὲν 
ἄν ἔτι κακὸν παϑεῖν, μήτε ἢν μετὰ τοῦ θεῖου γένωμαι μήτε ἢν 
πηδὲν ἔτι @.—Cyrus apud Xenoph. viii. 7. 27. 
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there is indeed cause to mourn, but no hopes of 
being comforted; for he shall never return to light, 
or to hopes of restitution: therefore beware, lest 
thou also come into the same place of torment; and 
let thy grief sit down and rest upon thy own turf, 
and weep till a shower springs from thy eyes to 
heal the wounds of thy spirit; turn thy sorrow into 
caution, thy grief for him that is dead, to thy care 
for thyself who art alive, lest thou die and fall like 
one of the fools, whose life is worse than death, and 
their death is the consummation of all felicities. 
The church in her funerals of the dead used to sing 
psalms, and to give thanks for the redemption and 
delivery of the soul from the evils and dangers of 
mortality. And therefore we have no reason to be 
angry, when God hears our prayers, who call upon 
‘him to hasten his coming, and to fill up his numbers, 
and to do that which we pretend to give him thanks 
for. And St. Chrysostom asks, “ To what purpose 
is that thou singest ‘ Return unto thy rest, O my 
soul,’ &c. if thou dost not believe thy friend to be 
in rest? and if thou dost, why dost thou weep im- 
pertinently and unreasonably ?”” Nothing but our 
own loss can justly be deplored :! and him, that is 
passionate for the loss of his money or his advan- 
tages, we esteem foolish and imperfect; and there- 
fore have no reason to love the immoderate sorrows 
of those who too earnestly mourn for their dead, 
when, in the last resolution of the inquiry, it is their 
own evil and present or feared inconveniences they 
deplore: the best, that can be said of such a grief, 
is, that those mourners love themselves too well. 
Something is to be given to custom, something to 
fame, to nature, and to civilities, and to the honour 
of the deceased friends; for that man is esteemed 
to die miserable, for whom no friend or relative 
sheds a tear,* or pays a solemn sigh. I desire to 
die a dry death, but am not very desirous to have a 
dry funeral : some flowers sprinkled upon my grave 
would do well and comely; and a soft shower to 
turn those flowers into a springing memory or a 
fair rehearsal, that I may not go forth of my doors, 
as my servants carry the entrails of beasts. 

But that which is to be faulted in this particular 
is, when the grief is immoderate and unreasonable : 
and Paula Romana deserved to have felt the weight 
of St. Jerome’s severe reproof, when at the death of 
every of her children she almost wept herself into 
her grave. But it is worse yet, when people, by an 
ambitious and a pompous sorrow, and by ceremonies 
invented for the ostentation of their grief,! fill heaven 
and earth with exclamations,™ and grow troublesome, 
because their friend is happy, or themselves want 
his company. It is certainly a sad thing in nature 
to see a friend trembling with a palsy, or scorched 
with fevers, or dried up like a potsherd with im- 
moderate heats, and rolling upon his uneasy bed 

h St. Chrysost. Hom. 4. Heb. 

' Πάτροκλον κλαίωμεν, ὁ γὰρ γέρας ἐστὶ ϑανόντων.-- 1]. ψ'. 

K Mors optima est, perire dum lacrymrant sui.—Sen. Hippol. 

Μηδέ μοι ἄκλαυστος θάνατος μόλοι, ἀλλὰ φίλοισι 
Καλλείποιμι ϑανὼν ἄλγεα καὶ στοναχάς. 
‘ Expectavimus lacrymas ad ostentationem doloris paratas : 


ut ergo ambitiosus detonuit, texit superbum pallio caput, et 


manibus inter se usque ad articulorum strepitum contritis, &c. 
—Pertron. 17. 3. 
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without sleep, which cannot be invited with music," 
or pleasant murmurs, or a decent stillness ; nothing 
but the servants of cold death, Poppy and Weari- 
ness, can tempt the eyes to let their curtains down; 
and then they sleep only to taste of death, and make 
an essay of the shades below: and yet we weep not 
here : the period and opportunity for tears we 
choose, when our friend is fallen asleep, when he 
hath laid his neck upon the lap of his mother; and 
let his head down,° to be raised up to heaven. This 
grief is ill placed and indecent. But many times it 
is worse: and it hath been observed, that those 
greater and stormy passions do so spend the whole 
stock of grief, that they presently admit a comfort 
and contrary affection, while a sorrow that is even 
and temperate, goes on to its period with expecta- 
tion and the distances of a just time. The Ephe- 
sian woman, that the soldier told of in Petronius, 
was the talk of all the town, and the rarest example 
of a dear affection to her husband; she descended 
with the corpse into the vault, and there being at- 
tended with her maiden, resolved to weep to death, 
or die with famine or a distempered sorrow: from 
which resolution nor his nor her friends, nor the 
reverence of the principal citizens, who used the 
entreaties of their charity and their power, could 
persuade her. But a soldier that watched seven 
dead bodies hanging upon trees just over against this 
monument, crept in, and awhile stared upon the 
silent and comely disorders of the sorrow: and 
having let the wonder awhile breathe out at each 
other’s eyes, at last he fetched his supper and a 
bottle of wine, with purpose to eat and drink, and 
still to feed himself with that sad prettiness. His pity 
and first draught of wine, made him bold and curious 
to try if the maid would drink; who having, many 
hours since, felt her resolution faint as her wearied 
body, took his kindness, and the light returned into 
her eyes, and danced like boys in a festival: and 
fearing lest the pertinaciousness of her mistress’s 
sorrows should cause her evil to revert, or her shame 
to approach, assayed whether she would endure to 
hear an argument to persuade her to drink and 
live. The violent passion had laid all her spirits 
in wildness and dissolution, and the maid found them 
willing to be gathered into order at the arrest of any 
new object, being weary of the first, of which, like 
leeches, they had sucked their fill, till they fell down 
and burst. The weeping woman took her cordial, 
and was not angry with her maid, and heard the 
soldier talk; and he was so pleased with the 
change, that he who first loved the silence of the 
sorrow, was more in love with the music of her 
returning voice, especially which himself had 
strung and put in tune; and the man began to talk 
amorously, and the woman’s weak head and heart 
were soon possessed with a little wine, and grew 
Mm Ὥς δὲ πατὴρ οὗ παιδὸς ὀδύρεται ὀστέα καίων 
Νυπφίου, ὅς τε ϑανὼν δειλοὺς ἀκάχησε τοκῆας" 
Ὥς, ᾿Αχιλεὺς ἑτάροιο ὀδύρετο ὀστέα καίων, 
᾿Ερπύζων παρὰ πυρκαϊὴν, ἀδινὰ στεναχίζων. 
π Non sicule dapes dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 
Non avium cithareeque cantus somnum reducent. 
Od. 3. 1, 18. 
© —Aremulumque caput descendere jussit 
In celum, et longam manantia labra salivam. 
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gay, and talked, and fell in love; and that very 
night, in the morning of her passion, in the grave 
of her husband, in the pomps of mourning, and in 
her funeral garments, married her new and stranger 
guest. For so the wild foragers of Libya being 
spent with heat, and dissolved by the too fond kisses 
of the sun, do melt with their common fires, and 
die with faintness, and descend with motions slow 
and unable to the little brooks, that descend from 
heaven in the wilderness; and when they drink, 
they return into the vigour of a new life, and con- 
tract strange marriages; and the lioness is courted 
by a panther, and she listens to his love, and con- 
ceives a monster that all men call unnatural, and 
the daughter of an equivocal passion and of a sud- 
den refreshment. And so also was it in the cave at 
Ephesus ; for by this time the soldier began to think 
it was fit he should return to his watch, and observe 
the dead bodies he had in charge: but when he 
ascended from his mourning bridal-chamber, he 
found that one of the bodies was stolen by the 
friends of the dead, and that he was fallen into an 
evil condition, because by the laws of Ephesus his 
body was to be fixed in the place of it. The poor 
man returns to his woman, cries out bitterly, and in 
her presence resolves to die to prevent his death, 
and in secret, to prevent his shame; but now the 
woman’s love was raging like her former sadness, 
and grew witty, and she comforted her soldier, and 
persuaded him to live, lest by losing him, who had 
brought her from death and a more grievous sor- 
row, she should return to her old solemnities of dy- 
ing, and lose her honour for a dream, or the reputa- 
tion of her constancy without the change and 
satisfaction of an enjoyed love. The man would 
fain have lived, if it had been possible, and she 
found out this way for him; that he should take 
the body of her first husband, whose funeral she 
had so strangely mourned, and put it upon the gal- 
lows in the place of the stolen thief; he did so, and 
escaped the present danger, to possess a love which 
might change as violently as her grief had done. 
But so have I seen a crowd of disordered people 
rush violently and in heaps, till their utmost border 
was restrained by a wall, or had spent the fury of 
the first fluctuation and watery progress, and by 
and by it returned to the contrary with the same 
earnestness, only because it was violent and ungo- 
verned. A raging passion is this crowd, which 
when it is not under discipline and the conduct of 
reason, and the proportions of temperate humanity, 
runs passionately the way it happens, and by and 
by as greedily to another side, being swayed by its 
own weight, and driven any whither by chance, in 
all its pursuits having no rule, but to do all it can, 
and spend itself in haste, and expire with some 
shame and much indecency. 

When thou hast wept awhile, compose the body 


P Νόμοις ἑπεσθαι τοῖσιν ἐγχώροις καλῶς. 

Τύμβον δ᾽ οὐ μάλα πολλὸν ἐγὼ πονέεσϑαι orn Oe 

> ;» 2 ΄ - - , 

_ AAN ἐπιεικέα τοῖον------- Iliad. wy’. 
4 Lib. vi. Var. Histor. cap.6. Τοὺς τελέως ἀριστεύσαν- 
> , ~ 
Tas ἐν φοινικίδι ταφῆναι. 
τ Nam quid sibi saxa cavata, 
Quid pulchra volunt monumenta, 
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to burial; which that it be done gravely, decently, 
and charitably, we have the example of all nations 
to engage us, and of all ages of the world to war- 
rant; so that it is against common honesty, and 
public fame and reputation, not to do this office. 

It is good that the body be kept veiled and se- 
cret, and not exposed to curious eyes, or the dis- 
honours wrought by the changes of death discerned 
and stared upon by impertinent persons. When 
Cyrus was dying, he called his sons and friends to 
take their leave, to touch his hand, to see him the 
last time, and gave in charge, that when he had put 
his veil over his face no man should uncover it; 
and Epiphanius’s body was rescued from inquisitive 
eyes by a miracle. Let it be interred after the 
manner of the country, and the laws of the place,? 
and the dignity of the person. For so Jacob was 
buried with great solemnity, and Joseph’s bones 
were carried into Canaan, after they had been em- 
balmed and kept four hundred years; and devout 
men carried St. Stephen to his burial, making great 
lamentation over him. And Aélian tells that those 
who were the most excellent persons were buried 
in purple; and men of an ordinary courage and 
fortune, had their graves only trimmed with branches 
ef olive, and mourning flowers. But when Mark 
Antony gave the body of Brutus to his freed-man 
to be buried honestly, he gave also his own mantle 
to be thrown into his funeral pile; and the magni- 
ficence of the old funeral we may see largely de- 
scribed by Virgil in the obsequies of Misenas,4 and 
by Homer in the funeral of Patroclus. It was noted 
for piety in the men of Jabesh-Gilead, that they 
showed kindness to their lord Saul and buried him; 
and they did it honourably. And our blessed Sa- 
viour, who was temperate in his expense, and grave 
in all the parts of his life and death, as age and 
sobriety itself, yet was pleased to admit the cost of 
Mary’s ointment upon his head and feet, because 
she did it against his burial; and though she little 
thought it had been so nigh, yet because he accept- 
ed it for that end, he knew he had made her apo- 
logy sufficient; by which he remarked it to be a 
great act of piety, and honourable, to inter our 
friends and relatives according to the proportions of 
their condition, and so to give a testimony of our 
hope of their resurrection." So far is piety; beyond 
it may be the ostentation and bragging of a grief, or 
a design to serve worse ends. Such was that of 
Herod, when he made too studied and elaborate a 
funeral for Aristobulus, whom he had murdered ; 
and of Regulus for his boy,’ at whose pile he killed 
dogs, nightingales, parrots, and little horses; and 
such also was the expense of some of the Romans, 
who hating their left wealth, gave order by their 
testament to have huge portions of it thrown into 
their fires, bathing their locks, which were presently 
to pass through the fire, with Arabian and Egyptian 


Nisi quéd res creditur illis 
Non mortua, sed data somno? 
Prupv. Hymn. in Exeq. defunct 
8 Cupit omnia ferre 
Prodigus, et totos melior succendere census, 
Desertas exosus 0Ρ85--------- 
Statius, lib, ii. Sylvar. 
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liquors, and balsam of Judea. In this, as in every 
thing else, as our piety must not pass into supersti- 
tion or vain expense, so neither must the excess 
be turned into parsimony, and chastised by neg- 
ligence and impiety to the memory of their 
dead. 

But nothing of this concerns the dead in real and 
effective purposes; nor is it with care to be pro- 
vided for by themselves: but it is the duty of the 
living.t For to them it is all one," whether they 
be carried forth upon a chariot or a wooden bier ; 
whether they rot in the air or in the earth; whether 
they be devoured by fishes or by worms, by birds 
or by sepulchral dogs, by water or by fire, or by 
delay. When Criton asked Socrates how he would 
be buried, he told him, 1 think I shall escape from 
you, and that you cannot catch me: but so much of 
me as you can apprehend, use it as you see cause 
for and bury it; but however do it according to the 
laws.x There is nothing in this but opinion and 
the decency of fame to be served. When it is 
esteemed an honour and the manner of blessed peo- 
ple to descend into the graves of their fathers, there 
also it is reckoned as a curse to be buried ina 
strange land, or that the birds of the air devour 
them.Y Some nations used to eat the bodies of 
their friends, and esteemed that the most honoured 
sepulture; but they were barbarous. The magi 
never buried any but such as were torn of beasts. 
The Persians besmeared their dead with wax, and 
the Egyptians with gums, and with great art did 
condite the bodies, and laid them in charnel-houses. 
But Cyrus the elder would none of all this, but 
gave command, that his body should be interred, not 
laid in a coffin of gold or silver, but just into the 
earth,? from whence all living creatures receive birth 
and nourishment, and whither they must return. 
Among christians the honour which is valued in the 
behalf of the dead is, that they be buried in holy 
ground, that is, in appointed cemeteries, in places 
of religion, there where the field of God is sown 
with the seeds of the resurrection,* that their 
bodies also may be among the christians, with 
whom their hope and their portion is, and shall be 
for ever. “ Quicquid feceris, omnia hac eodem 
ventura sunt.””’ That we are sure of; our bodies 
shall all be restored to our souls hereafter, and in 
the interval they shall all be turned into dust, by 
what way soever you or your chance shall dress 
them. Licinus the freed-man slept in a marble 
tomb ;> but Cato in a little one, Pompey in none: 
and yet they had the best fate among the Romans, 


τ Totus hic locus contemnendus est in nobis, non negli- 
gendus in nostris.—CicERo. 

α Id cinerem aut manes credis curare sepultos ? 

* Ὅπως ἄν τα see η; καὶ μάλιστα ἡγῇ νόμιμον εἶναι. 

Y Fugientibus Trojanis minatus est Hector, 

Αὐτοῦ ot ϑάνατον μητίσσομαι, οὐδέ νυ TOV γε 
Ῥνωτοί τε γνωταί τε πυρὸς λελάχωσι θανόντα, 
᾿Αλλὰ κύνες ἐρύουσι πρὸ ἄστεος ἡμετέροιο.--- 1184. ὅ. 

5 Τί γὰρ τούτου μακαριώτερον, τῇ γῇ μιχϑῆναι, ἢ πάντα μὲν 
τὰ καλὰ πάντα T ἀναδὰ φύει τε καὶ τρέφει; ΧΈΝΟΡΗ. περὶ 
παιδ. , 

Sit tibi terra levis, mollique tegaris arena, 
Ut tua non possint eruere ossa canes.—Marv. 
2 Nam quod requiescere corpus 
Vacuum sine mente videmus, 
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and a memory of the biggest honour. And it may 
happen, that to want a monument may best preserve 
their memories, while the succeeding ages shall, 
by their instances, remember the changes of the 
world, and the dishonours of death, and the equality 
of the dead: and James the Fourth,° king of the 
Scots, obtained an epitaph for wanting of a tomb ; 
and King Stephen is remembered with a sad story, 
because, four hundred years after his death, his 
bones were thrown into a river, that evil men might 
sell the leaden coffin. It is all one in the final 
event of things. Ninus the Assyrian had a monu- 
ment erected, whose height was nine furlongs, and 
the breadth ten, saith Diodorus: but John the Bap- 
tist had more honour, when he was humbly laid in 
the earth between the bodies of Abdias and Elizeus. 
And St. Ignatius, who was buried in the bodies of 
lions, and St. Polycarp, who was burned to ashes, 
shall have their bones and their flesh again, with 
greater comfort than those violent persons who slept 
among kings, having usurped their thrones when 
they were alive, and their sepulchres when they 
were dead. 

Concerning doing honour to the dead, the con- 
sideration is not long. Anciently the friends of the 
dead used to make their funeral orations,° and what 
they spake of greater commendation, was pardoned 
upon the accounts of friendship; but when chris- 
tianity seized upon the possession of the world, this 
charge was devolved upon priests and bishops, and 
they first kept the custom of the world, and adorned 
it with the piety of truth and of religion; but they 
also so ordered it, that it should not be cheap; for 
they made funeral sermons only at the death of 
princes, or of such holy persons, “ who shall judge 
the angels.” The custom descended, and in the 
channels mingled with the veins of earth, through 
which it passed; and now-a-days men that die are 
commended at a price, and the measure of their 
legacy is the degree of their virtue. But these 
things ought not so to be: the reward of the great- 
est virtue ought not to be prostitute to the doles of 
common persons, but preserved like laurels and 
coronets, to remark and encourage the noblest things. 
Persons of an ordinary life should neither be praised 
publicly nor reproached in private: for it is an 
office and charge of humanity to speak no evil of 
the dead (which, I suppose, is meant concerning 
things not public and evident); but then neither 
should our charity to them teach us to tell a lie, or 
to make a great flame from a heap of rushes and 
mushrooms, and make orations crammed with the 


Spatium breve restat, ut alti 
Repetat collegia sensis. 
Hine maxima cura sepulchris 
Impenditur 
Prup. Hym. in Exeq. defunct. 
Ὁ Marmoreo Licinus tumulo jacet, at Cato parvo, 
Pompeius nullo: credimus esse Deos ? 
Varro ATACINUS. 
ὁ Fama orbem replet, mortem sors occulit, at tu 
Desine scrutari quod tegit ossa solum. 
Si mihi dent animo non impar fata sepulcrum, 
Angusta es tumulo terra Britanna meo. 
4 Cernit ibi meestos et mortis honore carentes 
Leucaspim, et Lycie ductorem classis Orontem.— Ain, 
€ Lustravitque viros, dixitque novissima verba.— AL NEID. 
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narrative of little observances, and acts of civil, and 
necessary, and eternal religion. 

But that which is most considerable is, that we 
should do something for the dead,‘ something that 
is real, and of proper advantage. That we perform 
their will, the laws oblige us, and will see to it; but 
that we do all those parts of personal duty, which 
our dead left unperformed, and to which the laws 
do not oblige us, is an act of great charity and per- 
fect kindness: and it may redound to the advantage 
of our friends also, that their debts be paid even 
beyond the inventory of their movables. 

Besides this, let us right their causes, and assert 
their honour. When Marcus Regulus had injured 
the memory of Herennius Senecio, Metius Carus 
asked him, what he had to do with his dead; and 
became his advocate after death, of whose cause he 
was patron when he was alive. And David added 
this also, that he did kindness to Mephibosheth for 
Jonathan’s sake: and Solomon pleaded his father’s 
cause by the sword against Joab and Shimei. And 
certainly it is the noblest thing in the world to do 
an act of kindness to him whom we shall never 
866,8 but yet hath deserved it of us, and to whom 
we would do it if he were present; and unless we 
do so, our charity is mercenary, and our friendships 
are direct merchandise, and our gifts are brocage: 
but what we do to the dead, or to the living for 
their sakes, is gratitude, and virtue for virtue’s 
sake, and the noblest portion of humanity. 

And yet I remember, that the most excellent 
prince Cyrus, in his last exhortation to his sons, 
upon his death-bed, charms them into peace and 
union of hearts and designs, by telling them, that 
his soul would be still alive, and therefore fit to be 
revered and accounted as awful and venerable, as 
when he was alive: and what we do to our dead 
friends, is not done to persons undiscerning as a 
fallen tree, but to such, who better attend to their 
relatives, and to greater purposes, though in other 
manner than they did here below. And therefore 
those wise persons, who in their funeral orations 
made their doubt, with an εἴ τις αἰσϑησις τοῖς rere- 
λευτηκόσι περὶ τῶν ἐνθάδε γιγνομένων, “If the dead 
have any perception of what is done below,” which 
are the words of Isocrates, in the funeral encomium 
of Evagoras, did it upon the uncertain opinion of 
the soul’s immortality; but made no question, if 
they were living, they did also understand what 
could concern them. The same words Nazianzen 
uses at the exequies of his sister Gorgonia, and in 
the former invective against Julian: but this was 
upon another reason; even because it was uncertain 
what the state of separation was, and whether our 
dead perceive any thing of us till we shall meet in 
the day of judgment. If it was uncertain then, it 


f Xaipé μοι, ὦ ἸΤάτροκλε, καὶ εἰν didao δόμοισι 
Πάντα γὰρ ἤδη τοι τελέω τὰ πάροιϑεν ὑπέστην. -- Lliad. W’. 

8. Χρὴ δὲ καὶ τῶν προγόνων ποιήσασϑαί τινα πρόνοιαν, καὶ 
μὴ παραμελῆσαι, μηδὲ τῆς περὶ ἐκείνους εὐσεξείας.-- 500. 
Plataic. c. 24. Lange, p . 
Misenum in littore Teucri 

Flebant, et cineri ingrato suprema ferebant.— Aineid. 6. 
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is certain since that time we have had no new re- 
velation concerning it; but it is ten to one but, 
when we die, we shall find the state of affairs 
wholly differing from all our opinions here, and 
that no man or sect hath guessed any thing at all 
of it as itis. Here I intend not to dispute, but to 
persuade; and therefore in the general, if it be 
probable, that they know or feel the benefits done 
to them, though but by a reflex revelation from 
God, or some under-communication from an angel, 
or the stock of acquired notices here below, it may 
the rather endear us to our charities or duties to 
them respectively ; sincé our virtues use not to live 
upon abstractions, and metaphysical perfections, or 
inducements, but then thrive when they have mate- 
rial arguments, such which are not too far from 
sense. However it be, it is certain they are not 
dead ;» and though we no more see the souls of our 
dead friends than we did when they were alive, 
yet we have reason to believe them to know more 
things and better: and if our sleep be an image of 
death, we may also observe concerning it, that it is 
a state of life so separate from communications with 
the body, that it is one of the ways of oracle and 
prophecy: by which the soul best declares her 
immortality, and the nobleness of her actions and 
powers, if she could get free from the body, (as in 
the state of separation, or a clear dominion over 
it,) as in the resurrection. ΤῸ which also this con- 
sideration may be added, that men a long time live 
the life of sense, before they use their reason; and 
till they have furnished their head with experiments 
and notices of many things, they cannot at all dis- 
course of any thing; but when they come to use 
their reason, all their knowledge is nothing but re- 
membrance ;* and we know by proportions, by 
similitudes and dissimilitudes, by relations and op- 
positions, by causes and effects, by comparing things 
with things; all which are nothing but operations 
of understanding upon the stock of former notices, 
of something we knew before, nothing but remem- 
brances: all the heads of topics, which are the stock 
of all arguments and sciences in the world, are a 
certain demonstration of this; and he is the wisest 
man, that remembers most, and joins those remem- 
brances together to the best purposes of discourse. 
From whence it may not be improbably gathered, 
that in the state of separation, if there be any act 
of understanding, that is, if the understanding be 
alive, it must be relative to the notices it had in 
this world; and therefore the acts of it must be 
discourses upon all the parts and persons of their 
conversation and relation, excepting only such new 
revelation, which may be communicated to it; con- 
cerning which we know nothing. But if by seeing 
Socrates I think upon Plato, and by seeing a pic- 


Εὕδεις, αὐτὰρ ἐμεῖο λελασμένος ἔπλευ, ᾿Αχιλλεῦ; : 
Οὐ μέν μευ ζώοντος ἀκήδεις, ἀλλὰ ϑανόντος. - Lliad. w’. 
ἰκὶ ἐ τοῦ ἀνθρώ ἡ τό ή ἄτη κατα- 
i Ἧ δὲ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου “Ψυχὴ τότε δήπου ϑειοτι | κατα 
φαίνεται, καὶ τότε τι τῶν μελλόντων προορᾶ, τότε γὰρ ὡς 
ἔοικε μάλιστα ἐλευθεροῦται.--ΟὙ κυ apud enoph. lib. viii. 
Institut. a 
k _Tis ἐστι καὶ ely αἷδάο δόμοισι Ψυχὴ καὶ εἴδωλον, ἀτὰρ 
= , 
φρένες οὐκ ἔνι πάμπαν.--Τἰϊαά. Wy’. 
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ture I remember a man, and by beholding two 
friends, I remember my own and my friend’s need ; 
(and he is wisest that draws most lines from the 
same centre, and most discourses from the same no- 
tices;) it cannot but be very probable to believe, 
since the separate souls understand better, if they 
understand at all, that from the notices they carried 
from hence, and what they find there equal or un- 
equal to those notices, they can better discover the 
things of their friends, than we can here by our 
conjectures and craftiest imaginations ; and yet 
many men here can guess shrewdly at the thoughts 
and designs of such men with whom they discourse, 
or of whom they have heard, or whose characters 
they prudently have perceived. I have no other 
end in this discourse, but that we may be engaged 
to do our duty to our dead; lest peradventure they 
should perceive or neglect, and be witnesses of our 
transient affections and forgetfulness. Dead per- 
sons have religion passed upon them, anda solemn 
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reverence: and if we think a ghost beholds us, it 
may be, we may have upon us the impressions likely 
to be made by love, and fear, and religion. How- 
ever, we are sure that God sees us, and the world 
sees us; and if it be matter of duty towards our 
dead, God will exact it; if it be matter of kindness, 
the world will; and as religion is the band of that, 
so fame and reputation are the endearment of this. 

It remains, that we who are alive should so live, 
and by the actions of religion attend the coming of 
the day of the Lord, that we neither be surprised, 
nor leave our duties imperfect, nor our sins uncan- 
celled, nor our persons unreconciled, nor God unap- 
peased; but that, when we descend to our graves, 
we may rest in the bosom of the Lord, till the man- 
sions be prepared, where we shall sing and feast 
eternally. Amen. 


Te Deum laudamus. 


TWENTY-FIVE SERMONS 


PREACHED AT GOLDEN GROVE; 


BEING 


FOR THE WINTER HALF-YEAR, 


BEGINNING ON ADVENT SUNDAY, AND ENDING ON THE SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND TRULY NOBLE 


RICHARD LORD VAUGHAN, 


EARL OF CARBERY, &c. 


My Lorp, 
I wAvE now, by the assistance of God, and the advantages of your many favours, finished a year of 
sermons; which if, like the first year of our Saviour’s preaching, it may be “ annus acceptabilis,” “ an 


acceptable year,” to God, and his afflicted handmaid the church of England, a relief to some of her new 
necessities, and an institution or assistance to any soul; I shall esteem it among those honours and bless- 
ings, with which God uses to reward those good intentions, which himself first puts into our hearts, and 
then recompenses upon our heads. My Lord, they were first presented to God in the ministries of your 
family : for this is a blessing, for which your Lordship is to bless God, that your family is, like Gideon’s 
fleece, irriguous with a dew from heaven, when much of the vicinage is dry; for we have cause to 
remember, that Isaac complained of the Philistines, who filled up his wells with stones and rubbish, and 
left no beverage for the flocks; and therefore they could give no milk to them that waited upon the 
flocks, and the flocks could not be gathered, nor fed, nor defended. It was a design of ruin, and had in it 
the greatest hostility, and so it hath been lately ; 


— —_—_ unique totis 
Usque adeo turbatur agris. En! ipse capellas 
Protinus ger ago; hanc etiam vix, Tityre, duco. 


But, my Lord, this is not all: I would fain also complain, that men feel not their greatest evil, and are 
not sensible of their danger, nor covetous of what they want, nor strive for that which is forbidden them ; 
but that this complaint would suppose an unnatural evil to rule in the hearts of men; for who would 
have in him so little of a man, as not to be greedy of the word of God, and of holy ordinances, even 
therefore because they are so hard to have? and this evil, although it can have no excuse, yet it hath a 
great and a certain cause; for the word of God still creates new appetites, as it satisfies the old; and 
enlarges the capacity, as it fills the first propensities of the Spirit. For all spiritual blessings are seeds 
of immortality and of infinite felicities, they swell up to the comprehensions of eternity; and the desires 
of the soul can never be wearied, but when they are decayed ; as the stomach will be craving every day, 
unless it be sick and abused. But every man’s experience tells him now, that because men have not 
preaching, they less desire it; their long fasting makes them not to love their meat; and so we have 
cause to fear, the people will fall to an atrophy, then to a loathing of holy food; and then God’s anger 
will follow the method of our sin, and send a famine of the word and sacraments. This we have the 
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greatest reason to fear, and this fear can be relieved by nothing but by notices and experience of the 
greatness of the Divine mercies and goodness. 

Against this danger in future, and evil in present, as you and all good men interpose their prayers, so 
ied I added this ‘little instance of my care and services; being willing to minister in all offices and 

varieties of employment, that so I may by all means save some, and confirm others; or at least that 
myself may be accepted of God in my desiring it. And I think I have some reasons to expect a special 
mercy in this, because I find, by the constitution of the Divine providence, and ecclesiastical affairs, 
that all the great necessities of the church have been served by the zeal of preaching in public, and 
other holy ministries in public or private, as they could be had. By this the apostles planted the church, 
and the primitive bishops supported the faith of martyrs, and the hardiness of confessors, and the 
austerity of the retired. By this they confounded heretics, and evil livers, and taught them the ways of 
the Spirit, and them without pertinacy, or without excuse. It was preaching that restored the splendour 
of the church, when barbarism, and wars, and ignorance, either sat in, or broke, the doctor’s chair in 
pieces: for then it was that divers orders of religious, and especially of preachers, were erected ; God 
inspiring into whole companies of men a zeal of preaching. And by the same instrument God restored 
the beauty of the church, when it was necessary she should be reformed; it was the assiduous and 
learned preaching of those whom God chose for his ministers in that work, that wrought the advantages 
and persuaded those truths, which are the enamel and beauty of our churches. And because, by the 
same means, all things are preserved by which they are produced, it cannot but be certain, that the 
present state of the church requires a greater care and prudence in this ministry than ever; especially 
since, by preaching, some endeavour to supplant preaching, and by intercepting the fruits of the flocks, 
to dishearten the shepherds from their attendances. 

My Lord, your great nobleness and religious charity have taken from me some portions of that glory, 
which I designed to myself in imitation of St. Paul towards the Corinthian church; who esteemed it his 
honour to preach to them without a revenue; and though also, like him, I have a trade, by which, as I 
can be more useful to others, and less burdensome to you: yet to you also, under God, I owe the quiet, 
and the opportunities, and circumstances of that, as if God had so interweaved the support of my affairs 
with your charity, that he would have no advantages pass upon me, but by your interest; and that I 
should expect no reward of the issues of my calling, unless your Lordship have a share in the blessing. 

My Lord, I give God thanks that my lot is fallen so fairly, and that I can serve your Lordship in that 
ministry by which I am bound to serve God, and that my gratitude and my duty are bound up in the 
same bundle; but now, that which was yours by a right of propriety, [ have made public, that it may 
still be more yours, and you derive to yourself a comfort, if you shall see the necessity of others served 
by that which you heard so diligently, and accepted with so much piety, and I am persuaded have enter- 
tained with that religion and obedience, which is the duty of all those who know, that sermons are 
arguments against us, unless they make us better, and that no sermon is received as it ought, unless it 
makes us quit a vice, or be in love with virtue; unless we suffer it, in some instance or degree, to do the 
work of God upon our souls. 

My Lord, in these sermons I have meddled with no man’s interest, that only excepted which is 
eternal ; but if any man’s vice was to be reproved, I have done it with as much severity as I ought. Some 
eases of conscience I have here determined; but the special design of the whole is, to describe the greater 
lines of duty, by special arguments: and if any witty censurer shall say, that I tell him nothing but what 
he knew before ; 1 shall be contented with it, and rejoice that he was so well instructed, and wish also 
that he needed not a remembrancer : but if, either in the first, or in the second; in the institution of some, 
or the reminding of others, I can do God any service; no man ought to be offended, that sermons are not 
like curious inquiries after new nothings, but pursuances of old truths. However, I have already many 
fair earnests, that your Lordship will be pleased with this tender of my service, and expression of my great 
and dearest obligations, which you daily renew or continue upon, my noblest Lord, 


Your Lordship’s most affectionate 


And most obliged Subject, 
JEREMY TAYLOR. 
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PR A Y ees: 


A PRAYER BEFORE SERMON. bit whose Name let us pray, in the words which 
Himself commanded, saying, 


| 
O Lorp God, fountain of life, giver of all good Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
things, who givest to men the blessed hope of | name; thy kingdom come; thy willbe done in earth, 
eternal life by our Lord Jesus Christ, and hast pro- | as it is in heaven: give us this day our daily bread; 
mised thy Holy Spirit to them that ask him; be | and forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
present with us in the dispensation of thy holy word | that trespass against us ; and lead us not into tempt- 
[and sacraments*]: grant that we, being preserved | ation, but deliver us from evil: for thine is the 
from all evil by thy power, and, among the diversi- | kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and 
ties of opinions and judgments in this world, from | ever. Amen. 
all errors and false doctrines, and led into all truth 
by the conduct of thy Holy Spirit, may for ever 


obey thy heavenly calling: that we may not be only A PRAYER AFTER SERMON. 
hearers of the word of. life, but doers also of good 
works, keeping faith and a good conscience, living Lorp, pity and pardon, direct and bless, sanctify 


an unblamable life, usefully and charitably, religious- | and save us all. Give repentance to all that live 
ly and prudently, in all godliness and honesty before | in sin, and perseverance to all thy sons and servants 
thee our God, and before all the world, that, at the | for his sake, who is thy beloved, and the foundation 
end of our mortal life, we may enter into the light | of all our hopes, our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus; 
and life of God, to sing praises and eternal hymns | to whom, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, be all 
to the glory of thy name in eternal ages, through | honour and glory, praise and adoration, love and 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. obedience, now and for evermore. Amen. 


SERMON 1. ADVENT SUNDAY. 
DOOMSDAY BOOK; OR, CHRIST’S ADVENT TO JUDGMENT. 


nature. But it is not enough that all the world 

For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of | hath armed itself against vice, and, by all that is 
Christ; that every one may receive the things done | wise and sober amongst men, hath taken the part 
in his body, according to that he hath done, whe-| of virtue, adorning it with glorious appellatives, 
ther it be good or bad. 2 Cor. v. 10. encouraging it by rewards, entertaining it with 
sweetness, and commanding it by edicts, fortifying 

Virtue and vice are so essentially distinguished, | it with defensatives, and twining it in all artificial 
and the distinction is so necessary to be observed compliances: all this is short of man’s necessity : 
in order to the well-being of men in private and | for this will, in all modest men, secure their actions 
in societies, that to divide them in themselves, and | in theatres and highways, in markets and churches, 
to separate them by sufficient notices, and to dis- | before the eye of judges, and in the society of wit- 
tinguish them by rewards, hath been designed by | nesses; but the actions of closets and chambers, the 
all laws, by the sayings of wise men, by the order | designs and thoughts of men, their discourses in 
of things, by their proportions to good or evil; and] dark places, and the actions of retirements and of 
the expectations of men have been framed accord- | the night, are left indifferent to virtue or to vice; 
ingly: that virtue may have a proper seat in the | and of these, as man can take no cognizance, so he 
will and in the affections, and may become amiable | can make no coercitive; and therefore above one 
by its own excellencies and its appendant blessing; | half of human actions is, by the laws of man, left 
and that vice may be as natural an enemy to a man | unregarded and unprovided for. And, besides this, 
as a wolf to a lamb, and as darkness to light; | there are some men who are bigger than laws, and 
destructive of its being, and a contradiction of its | some are bigger than judges, and ree wii o 
a This . . . : : lessened themselves by fear and cowardice, by 
AGL, his clause is to be omitted, if there be no sacrament that bribery and flattery, iniquity and compliance ; 
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and where they have not, yet they have notices but 
of few causes; and there are some sins so popular 
and universal, that to punish them is either impossi- 
ble or intolerable; and to question such, would 
betray the weakness of the public rods and axes, 
and represent the sinner to be stronger than the 
power that is appointed to be his bridle. And, after 
all this, we find sinners so prosperous that they 
escape, so potent that they fear not; and sin is 
made safe when it grows great; 


Facere omnia seve 
Non impune licet, nisi dum facis 


and innocence is oppressed, and the poor cries, and 
he hath no helper; and he is oppressed, and he 
wants a patron. And for these and many other 
concurrent causes, if you reckon all the causes that 
come before all the judicatories of the world, though 
the litigious are too many, and the matters of 
instance are intricate and numerous, yet the per- 
sonal and criminal are so few, that of two thousand 
sins that cry aloud to God for vengeance, scarce 
two are noted by the public eye, and chastised by 
the hand of justice. It must follow from hence, 
that it is but reasonable, for the interest of virtue 
and the necessities of the world, that the private 
should be judged, and virtue should be tied upon 
the spirit, and the poor should be relieved, and the 
oppressed should appeal, and the noise of widows 
should be heard, and the saints should stand upright, 
and the cause that was ill-judged should be judged 
over again, and tyrants should be called to account, 
and our thoughts should be examined, and our secret 
actions viewed on all sides, and the infinite number 
of sins which escape here, should not escape finally. 
And therefore God hath so ordained it, that there 
shall be a day of doom, wherein all that are let 
alone by men, shall be questioned by God, and every 
word and every action shall receive its just recom- 
pence of reward. ‘“ For we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ; that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 

Ta ἴδια τοῦ σώματος, so it is in the best copies, 
not τὰ διὰ, “the things done in the body,” so we 
commonly read it; “the things proper or due to 
the body,” so the expression is more apt and pro- 
per; for not only what is done διὰ σώματος, “ by 
the body,” but even the acts of abstracted under- 
standing and volition, the acts of reflection and 
choice, acts of self-love and admiration, and what- 
ever else can be supposed the proper and peculiar 
act of the soul or of the spirit, is to be accounted 
for at the day of judgment: and even these may be 
called ἴδια τοῦ σώματος, because these are the acts 
of the man in the state of conjunction with the body. 
The words have in them no other difficulty or va- 
riety, but contain a great truth of the biggest inte- 
rest, and one of the most material constitutive articles 
of the whole religion, and the greatest endearment 
of our duty in the whole world. Things are so 
ordered by the great Lord of all the creatures, that 
whatsoever we do or suffer shall be called to ac- 
count, and this account shall be exact, and the sen- 
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tence shall be just, and the reward shall be great; 
all the evils of the world shall be amended, and 
the injustices shall be repaid, and the Divine Pro- 
vidence shall be vindicated, and virtue and vice 
shall for ever be remarked by their separate dwell- 
ings and rewards. 

This is that which the apostle, in the next verse, 
calls “the terror of the Lord.” It is hs terror, 
because himself shall appear in his dress of majesty 
and robes of justice; and it is Avs terror, because it 
is, of all things in the world, the most formidable 
in itself, and it is most fearful to us, where shall 
be acted the interest and final sentence of eternity: 
and because it is so intended, I shall all the way 
represent it as “the Lord’s terror,’ that we may 
be afraid of sin, for the destruction of which this 
terror is intended. 1. Therefore, we will consider 
the persons that are to be judged, with the circum- 
stances of our advantages or our sorrows; ‘ we 
must all appear.” 2. The Judge and his judgment- 
seat; “ before the judgment-seat of Christ.” ὁ. 
The sentence that they are to receive; “ the things 
due to the body, good or bad;” according as we 
now please, but then cannot alter. Every of these 
is dressed with circumstances of affliction and af- 
frightment to those, to whom such terrors shall 
appertain as a portion of their inheritance. 

1. The persons who are to be judged; even you, 
and I, and all the world; kings and priests, nobles 
and learned, the crafty and the easy, the wise and 
the foolish, the rich and the poor, the prevailing 
tyrant and the oppressed party, shall all appear to 
receive their symbol; and this is so far from abating 
any thing of its terror and our dear concernment, 
that it much increases it: for, although concerning 
precepts and discourses, we are apt to neglect in 
particular, what is recommended in general, and in 
incidences of mortality and sad events, the singu- 
larity of the chance heightens the apprehension of 
the evil; yet it is so by accident, and only in regard 
of our imperfection; it being an effect of self-love, 
or some little creeping envy, which adheres too 
often to the unfortunate and miserable; or else, 
because the sorrow is apt to increase by being ap- 
prehended to be a rare case, and a singular unwor- 
thiness in him who is afflicted, otherwise than is 
common to the sons of men, companions of his sin, 
and brethren of his nature, and partners of his 
usual accidents ; yet in final and extreme events, the 
multitude of sufferers does not lessen but increase 
the sufferings; and when the first day of judgment 
happened, that (I mean) of the universal deluge of 
waters upon the old world, the calamity swelled like 
the flood, and every man saw his friend perish, and 
the neighbours of his dwelling, and the relatives of 
his house, and the sharers of his joys, and yester- 
day’s bride, and the new-born heir, the priest of the 
family, and the honour of the kindred, all dying or 
dead, drenched in water and the Divine vengeance ; 
and then they had no place to flee unto, no man 
cared for their souls; they had none to go unto for 
counsel, no sanctuary high enough to keep them 
from the vengeance that rained down from heaven : 
and so it shall be at the day of judgment, when that 
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world and this, and all that shall be born hereafter, 
shall pass through the same Red sea, and be all 
baptized with the same fire, and be involved in the 
same cloud, in which shall be thunderings and 
terrors infinite; every man’s fear shall be increased 
by his neighbour’s shrieks, and the amazement that 
all the world shall be in, shall unite as the sparks 
of a raging furnace into a globe of fire, and roll 
upon its own principle, and increase by direct ap- 
pearances and intolerable reflections. He that 
stands in a church-yard in the time of a great 
plague, and hears the passing-bell perpetually tell- 
ing the sad stories of death, and sees crowds of in- 
fected bodies pressing to their graves, and others 
sick and tremulous, and death, dressed up in all the 
images of sorrow, round about him, is not supported 
in his spirit by the variety of his sorrow: and at 
doomsday, when the terrors are universal, besides 
that it is itself so much greater, because it can 
affright the whole world, it is also made greater by 
communication and a sorrowful influence; grief 
being then strongly infectious, when there is no 
variety of state, but an entire kingdom of fear; and 
amazement is the king of all our passions, and all 
the world its subjects: and that shriek must needs 
be terrible, when millions of men and women, at the 
same instant, shall fearfully cry out, and the noise 
shall mingle with the trumpet of the archangel, 
with the thunders of the dying and groaning heavens, 
and the crack of the dissolving world, when the 
whole fabric of nature shall shake into dissolution 
and eternal ashes. But this general consideration 
may be heightened with four or five circumstances. 

1. Consider what an infinite multitude of angels, 
and men, and women, shall then appear; it is a 
huge assembly, when the men of one kingdom, the 
men of one age in a single province, are gathered 
together into heaps and confusion of disorder; but 
then, all kingdoms of all ages, all the armies that 
ever mustered, all the world that Augustus Cesar 
taxed, all those hundreds of millions that were slain 
in all the Roman wars, from Numa’s time till Italy 
was broken into principalities and small exarchates ; 
all these, and all that can come into numbers, and 
that did descend from the loins of Adam, shall at 
once be represented; to which account if we add 
the armies of heaven, the nine orders of blessed 
spirits, and the infinite numbers in every order, we 
may suppose the numbers fit to express the majesty 
of that God, and the terror of that Judge, who is 
the Lord and Father of all that unimaginable multi- 
tude. ‘ Krit terror ingens tot simul tantorumque 
populorum.” ὃ 

2. In this great multitude we shall meet all those, 
who, by their example and their holy precepts, have, 
like tapers, enkindled with a beam of the Sun of 
righteousness, enlightened us, and taught us to 
walk in the paths of justice. There we shall see 
all those good men, whom God sent to preach to us, 
and recall us from human follies and inhuman prac- 
tices: and when we espy the good man, that chid 
us for our last drunkenness or adulteries, it shall then 
also be remembered how we mocked at counsel, and 
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were civilly modest at the reproof, but laughed when 
the man was gone, and accepted it for a religious 
compliment, and took our leaves, and went and did 
the same again. But then things shall put on 
another face; and that we smiled at here and 
slighted fondly, shall then be the greatest terror in 
the world; men shall feel that they once laughed 
at their own destruction, and rejected health when 
it was offered by a man of God upon no other con- 
dition, but that they would be wise, and not be in 
love with death. Then they shall perceive, that if 
they had obeyed an easy and a sober counsel, they 
had been partners of the same felicity, which they 
see so illustrious upon the heads of those preachers, 
“‘ whose work is with the Lord,” and who, by their 
life and doctrine, endeavoured to snatch the soul of 
their friend or relatives from an intolerable misery. 
But he that sees a crown put upon their heads, that 
give good counsel, and preach holy and severe ser- 
mons with designs of charity and piety, will also 
then perceive that God did not send preachers for 
nothing, on trifling errands and without regard: but 
that work, which he crowns in them, he purposed 
should be effective to us, persuasive to the under- 
standing, and active upon our consciences. Good 
preachers, by their doctrine, and all good men, by 
their lives, are the accusers of the disobedient ; and 
they shall rise up from their seats, and judge and 
condemn the follies of those who thought their piety 
to be want of courage, and their discourses pedant- 
ical, and their reproofs the priest’s trade, but of no 
signification, because they preferred moments before 
eternity. 

3. There in that great assembly shall be seen all 
those converts, who, upon easier terms, and fewer 
miracles, and a less experience, and a younger grace, 
and a seldomer preaching, and more unlikely cir- 
cumstances, have suffered the work of God to pros- 
per upon their spirits, and have been obedient to the 
heavenly calling. There shall stand the men of 
Nineveh, and they “ shall stand upright in judg- 
ment,” for they, at the preaching of one man, in a 
less space than forty days, returned unto the Lord 
their God; but we have heard him call all our lives, 
and, like the deaf adder, stopped our ears against 
the voice of God’s servants, “" charm they never so 
wisely.” There shall appear the men of Caper- 
naum, and the queen of the South, and the men of 
Berea, and the first-fruits of the christian church, 
and the holy martyrs, and shall proclaim to all the 
world, that it was not impossible to do the work of 
grace in the midst of all our weaknesses, and acci- 
dental disadvantages: and that “ the obedience of 
faith,” and the “ labour of love,’ and the conten- 
tions of chastity, and the severities of temperance 
and self-denial, are not such insuperable mountains, 
but that an honest and sober person may perform 
them in acceptable degrees, if he have but a ready 
ear, and a willing mind, and an honest heart: and 
this scene of honest persons shall make the Divine 
judgment upon sinners more reasonable, and ap- 
parently just, in passing upon them the horrible 
sentence ; for why cannot we as well serve God in 
peace, as others served him in war? why cannot 
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we love him as well when he treats us sweetly, and 
gives us health and plenty, honours or fair fortunes, 
reputation or contentedness, quietness and peace, as 
others did upon gibbets and under axes, in the 
hands of tormentors and in hard wildernesses, in 
nakedness and poverty, in the midst of all evil 
things, and all sad discomforts? Concerning this 
no answer can be made. 

4. But there is a worse sight than this yet, which, 
in that great assembly, shall distract our sight, and 
amaze our spirits. ‘There men shall meet the part- 
ners of their sins, and them that drank the round, 
when they crowned their heads with folly and for- 
getfulness, and their cups with wine and noises. 
There shall ye see that poor, perishing soul, whom 
thou didst tempt to adultery and wantonness, to 
drunkenness or perjury, to rebellion or an evil 
interest, by power or craft, by witty discourses or 
deep dissembling, by scandal or a snare, by evil ex- 
ample or pernicious counsel, by malice or unwari- 
ness; and when all this is summed up, and from 
the variety of its particulars is drawn into an un- 
easy load and a formidable sum, possibly we may 
find sights enough to scare all our confidences, and 
arguments enough to press our evil souls into the 
sorrows of a most intolerable death. For, however 
we make now but light accounts and evil propor- 
tions concerning it, yet it will be a fearful circum- 
stance of appearing, to see one, or two, or ten, or 
twenty accursed souls, despairing, miserable, infi- 
nitely miserable, roaring and blaspheming, and fear- 
fully cursing thee as the cause of its eternal sorrows. 
Thy lust betrayed and rifled her weak and unguarded 
innocence ; thy example made thy servant confident 
to lie, or to be perjured; thy society brought a third 
into intemperance and the disguises of a beast: and 
when thou seest that soul, with whom thou didst 
sin, dragged into hell, well mayest thou fear to 
drink the dregs of thy intolerable potion. And 
most certainly, it is the greatest of evils to destroy 
a soul, for whom the Lord Jesus died, and to undo 
that grace which our Lord purchased with so much 
sweat and blood, pains and a mighty charity. And 
because very many sins of society and confedera- 
tion; such are fornication, drunkenness, bribery, 
simony, rebellion, schism, and many others; it is a 
hard and a weighty consideration, what shall 
become of any one of us, who have tempted our 
brother or sister to sin and death: for though God 
hath spared our life, and they are dead, and their 
debt-books are sealed up till the day of account; yet 


the mischief of our sin is gone before us, and it is: 


like a murder, but more execrable: the soul is dead 
in trespasses and sins, and sealed up to an eternal 
sorrow; and thou shalt see, at doomsday, what 
damnable uncharitableness thou hast done. That 
soul that cries to those rocks to cover her, if it had 
not been for thy perpetual temptations, might have 
followed the Lamb in a white robe; and that poor 
man, that is clothed with shame and flames of fire, 
would have shined in glory, but that thou didst 
force him to be partner of thy baseness. And who 
shall pay for this loss? a soul is lost by thy means; 
thou hast defeated the holy purposes of the Lord’s 
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bitter passion by thy impurities; and what shall 
happen to thee, by whom thy brother dies eternally ? 
Of all the considerations that concern this part of 
the horrors of doomsday, nothing can be more 
formidable than this, to such whom it does concern: 
and truly it concerns so many, and amongst so 
many, perhaps some persons are so tender, that it 
might affright their hopes, and discompose their 
industries and spriteful labours of repentance; but 
that our most merciful Lord hath, in the midst of 
all the fearful circumstances of his second coming, 
interwoven this one comfort relating to this, which, 
to my sense, seems the most fearful and killing cir- 
cumstance: “ Two shall be grinding at one mill; 
the one shall be taken and the other left. Two 
shall be in a bed; the one shall be taken and the 
other left;’’ that is, those who are confederate in 
the same fortunes, and interests, and actions, may 
yet have a different sentence: for an early and an 
active repentance will wash off this account, and put 
it upon the tables of the cross; and though it ought 
to make us diligent and careful, charitable and 
penitent, hugely penitent, even so long as we live, 
yet when we shall appear together, there is a mercy 
that shall there separate us, who sometimes had 
blended each other in acommon crime. Blessed be 
the mercies of God, who hath so carefully provided 
a fruitful shower of grace, to refresh the miseries 
and dangers of the greatest part of mankind. 
Thomas Aquinas was used to beg of God, that he 
might never be tempted, from his low fortune, to 
prelacies and dignities ecclesiastical; and that his 
mind might never be discomposed or polluted with 
the love of any creature; and that he might, by 
some instrument or other, understand the state of 
his deceased brother; and the story says, that he 
was heard in all. In him it was a great curiosity, 
or the passion and impertinences ofa useless charity, 
to search after him, unless he had some other per- 
sonal concernment than his relation of kindred. 
But truly, it would concern very many to be solicit- 
ous concerning the event of those souls, with whom 
we have mingled death and sin; for many of those 
sentences, which have passed and decreed concerning 
our departed relatives, will concern us dearly, and we 
are bound in the same bundles, and shall be thrown 
into the same fires, unless we repent for our own 
sins, and double our sorrows for their damnation. 
3. We may consider that this infinite multitude of 
men, women, angels, and devils, is not ineffective as 
a number in Pythagoras’s tables, but must needs 
have influence upon every spirit that shall there 
appear. For the transactions of that court are not 
like orations spoken by a Grecian orator in the 
circles of his people, heard by them that crowd 
nearest him, or that sound limited by the circles of 
air, or the enclosure of a wall; but every thing 
is represented to every person, and then, let it be 
considered, when thy shame and secret turpitude, 
thy midnight revels and secret hypocrisies, thy 
lustful thoughts and treacherous designs, thy false- 
hood to God and startings from thy holy promises, 
thy follies and impieties, shall be laid open before 
all the world, and that then shall be spoken by the 
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trumpet of an archangel upon the housetop, the 
highest battlements of heaven, all those filthy words 
and lewd circumstances, which thou didst act 
secretly; thou wilt find, that thou wilt have reason 
strangely to be ashamed. All the wise men in the 
world shall know how vile thou hast been: and then 
consider, with what confusion of face wouldst thou 
stand in the presence of a good man and a severe, 
if peradventure he should suddenly draw thy cur- 
tain, and find thee in the sins of shame and lust; it 
must be infinitely more, when, God and all the 
angels of heaven and earth, all his holy myriads, 
and all his redeemed saints, shall stare and wonder 
at thy impurities and follies. 1 have read a story, 
that a young gentleman, being passionately by his 
mother dissuaded from entering into the severe 
courses of a religious and single life, broke from her 
importunity by saying, “Volo servare animam 
meam;” “1 am resolved by all means to save my 
801}. But when he had undertaken a rule with 
passion, he performed it carelessly and remissly, 
and was but lukewarm in his religion, and quickly 
proceeded to a melancholy and wearied spirit, and 
from thence to a sickness and the neighbourhood of 
death: but falling into an agony and a fantastic 
vision, dreamed that he saw himself summoned 
before God’s angry throne, and from thence hurried 
into a place of torments, where espying his mother, 
full of scorn she upbraided him with his former 
answer, and asked him why he did not save his soul 
by all means, according as he undertook. But when 
the sick man awaked and recovered, he made his 
words good indeed, and prayed frequently, and fasted 
severely, and laboured humbly, and conversed charit- 
ably, and mortified himself severely, and refused such 
secular solaces which other good men received to re- 
fresh and sustain their infirmities, and gave no other 
account to them that asked him but this: If I could 
not in my ecstasy or dream endure my mother’s 
upbraiding my follies and weak religion, how shall 
1 be able to suffer, that God should redargue me at 
doomsday, and the angels reproach my lukewarm- 
ness, and the devils aggravate my sins, and all the 
saints of God deride my follies and hypocrisies ? 
The effect of that man’s consideration may serve to 
actuate a meditation in every one of us; for we shall 
all be at that pass, that unless our shame and 
sorrows be cleansed by a timely repentance, and 
covered by the robe of Christ, we shall suffer the 
anger of God, the scorn of saints and angels, and 
our own shame in the general assembly of all man- 
kind. This argument is most considerable to them, 
who are tender of their precious name and sensible 
of honour; if they rather would choose death than 
a disgrace, poverty rather than shame, let them re- 
member that a sinful life will bring them to an 
intolerable shame at that day, when all that is ex- 
cellent in heaven and earth shall be summoned as 
witnesses and parties in a fearful scrutiny. The 
sum is this, all that are born of Adam shall ap- 
pear before God and his Christ, and all the innu- 
merable companies of angels and devils shall be 
there : and the wicked shall be affrighted with 
every thing they see; and there they shall see 
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those good men that taught them the ways of life ; 
and all those evil persons, whom themselves have 
tempted into the ways of death; and those who 
were converted upon easier terms; and some of 
these shall shame the wicked, and some shall curse 
them, and some shall upbraid them, and all shall 
amaze them; and yet this is but the ἀρχὴ ὠδίνων, 
the beginning of those evils which shall never end, 
till eternity hath a period; but concerning this 
they must first be judged; and that is the second 
general consideration, ‘“‘ we must appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ,” and that is a new state of 
terrors and affrightments. Christ, who is our 
Saviour and is our advocate, shall then be our judge; 
and that will strangely change our confidences and 
all the face of things. 

2. That is then the place and state of our ap- 
pearance, “ before the judgment-seat of Christ :” 
for Christ shall rise from the right hand of his 
Father; he shall descend towards us, and ride upon 
a cloud, and shall make himself illustrious by a 
glorious majesty, and an innumerable retinue, and 
circumstances of terror and a mighty power: and 
this is that which Origen affirms to be the sign of 
the Sonof man. Remalcus de Vaux, in Harpocrate 
Divino, affirms, that all the Greek and Latin fathers 
“consentientibus animis asseverant, hoc signo cru- 
cem Christi significari,’” do unanimously affirm, that 
the representment of the cross is the sign of the 
Son of man spoken of, Matt. xxiv. 50. And indeed 
they affirm it very generally, but Origen after this 
manner is singular, “hoc signum crucis erit, cum 
Dominus adjudicandum venerit,’ so the church 
used to sing, and so it is in the Sibyl’s verses : 

O lignum felix, in quo Deus ipse pependit ; 
Nec te terra capit, sed ccelitecta videbis, 
Cum renovata Dei facies ignita micabit. 


The sign of that cross is the sign of the Son of 
man, when the Lord shall come to judgment: and 
from those words of Scripture, “ they shall look on 
him whom they have pierced,” it hath been freely 
entertained, that at the day of judgment Christ shall 
signify his person by something that related to his 
passion, his cross, or his wounds, or both. I list 
not to spin this curious cobweb; but Origen’s 
opinion seems to me more reasonable; and it is 
more agreeable to the majesty and power of Christ 
to signify himself with proportions of his glory, 
rather than of his humility; with effects of his 
being exalted into heaven, rather than of his poverty 
and sorrows upon earth: and this is countenanced 
better by some Greek copies; τότε φανήσεται on- 
μεῖον τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, SO it is 
commonly read, “the sign of the Son of man in 
heaven ;” that is, (say they,) the sign of the Son 
of man imprinted upon a cloud; but it is in others 
τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τοῦ ἐν οὐρανοῖς, “ the sign of 
the Son of man who is in the heavens ;” not that 
the sign shall be imprinted on a cloud, or in any 
part of the heavens, but that he who is now in the 
heavens, shall, when he comes down, have a sign 
and signification of his own, that is proper to him 
who is there glorified, and shall return in glory. 
And he disparages the beauty of the sun, who in- 
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quires for a rule to know when the sun shines, or 
the light breaks forth from its chambers of the 
east ; and the Son of man shall need no other sig- 
nification, but his infinite retinue, and all the angels 
of God worshipping him, and sitting upon a cloud, 
and leading the heavenly host, and bringing his 
elect with him, and being clothed with the robes of 
majesty, and trampling upon devils, and confounding 
the wicked, and destroying death: but all these 
great things shall be invested with such strange 
circumstances, and annexes of mightiness and di- 
vinity, that all the world shall confess the glories of 
the Lord; and this is sufficiently signified by St. 
Paul, “ We shall all be set before the throne or 
place of Christ’s judicature ; for it is written, As I 
live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, 
and every tongue shall confess to God : ἃ that is, at 
the day of judgment, when we are placed ready to 
receive our sentence, all knees shall bow to the 
holy Jesus, and confess him to be God the Lord; 
meaning that our Lord’s presence shall be such, as 
to force obeisance from angels and men and devils ; 
and his address to judgment shall sufficiently declare 
his person and his office, and his proper glories. 
This is the greatest scene of majesty that shall be 
in that day, till the sentence be pronounced; but 
there goes much before this, which prepares all the 
world to the expectation and consequent reception 
of this mighty Judge of men and angels. 

The majesty of the Judge, and the terrors of the 
judgment, shall be spoken aloud by the immediate 
forerunning accidents, which shall be so great vio- 
lences to the old constitutions of nature, that it 
shall break her very bones, and disorder her till 
she be destroyed. Saint Jerome relates out of the 
Jews’ books, that their doctors used to account fifteen 
days of prodigy immediately before Christ’s coming, 
and to every day assign a wonder, any one of which 
if we should chance to see in the days of our flesh, 
it would affright us into the like thoughts which 
the old world had, when they saw the countries 
round about them covered with water and the Di- 
vine vengeance; or as those poor people near Adria, 
and the Mediterranean sea, when their houses and 
cities are entering into graves, and the bowels of the 
earth rent with convulsions and horrid tremblings. 
The sea (they say) shall rise fifteen cubits above 
the highest mountains, and thence descend into hol- 
lowness and a prodigious drought; and when they 
are reduced again to their usual proportions, then 
all the beasts and creeping things, the monsters and 
the usual inhabitants of the sea, shall be gathered 
together, and make fearful noises to distract man- 
kind; the birds shall mourn, and change their songs 
into threnes and sad accents; rivers of fire shall 
rise from the east to west, and the stars shall be 
rent into threads of light, and scatter like the beards 
of comets; then shall be fearful earthquakes, and 
the rocks shall rend in pieces, the trees shall distil 
blood, and the mountains and fairest structures shall 
return unto their primitive dust; the wild beasts 
shall leave their dens, and come into the companies 
of men, so that you shall hardly tell how to call 
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them, herds of men, or congregations of beasts ; 
then shall the graves open and give up their dead, 
and those which are alive in nature and dead in 
fear, shall be forced from the rocks whither they 
went to hide them, and from caverns of the earth, 
where they would fain have been concealed; be- 
cause their retirements are dismantled, and their 
rocks are broken into wider ruptures, and admit a 
strange light into their secret bowels; and the men 
being forced abroad into the theatre of mighty hor- 
rors, shall run up and down distracted and at their 
wits’ end; and then some shall die, and some shall 
be changed, and by this time the elect shall be ga- 
thered together from the four quarters of the world, 
and Christ shall come along with them to judgment. 
These signs, although the Jewish doctors reckon 
them by order and a method, concerning which 
they had no other revelation (that appears) nor suf- 
ficiently credible tradition, yet for the main parts of 
the things themselves, the Holy Scripture records 
Christ’s own words, and concerning the most terri- 
ble of them; the sum of which, as Christ related 
them, and his apostles recorded and explicated, is 
this, “the earth shall tremble, and the powers of 
the heavens shall be shaken; the sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood;” that is, 
there shall be strange eclipses of the sun, and fear- 
ful aspects in the moon, who when she is troubled 
looks red like blood; ‘the rocks shall rend, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat. The 
heavens shall be rolled up like a parchment, the 
earth shall be burned with fire, the hills shall be 
like wax, for there shall go a fire before him, and a 
mighty tempest shall be stirred round about him :” 


Dies ire, Dies illa 
Solvet sec’lum in fayilla ; 
Teste David, cum Sibylia. 


The trumpet of God shall sound, and the voice of 
the archangel, that is, of him who is the prince of 
all that great army of spirits, which shall then at- 
tend their Lord, and wait upon and illustrate his 
glory; and this also is part of that which is called 
the sign of the Son of man; for the fulfilling of all 
these predictions, and the preaching of the gospel 
to all nations, and the conversion of the Jews, and 
these prodigies, and the address of majesty, make 
up that sign. The notice of which things some 
way or other came to the very heathen themselves, 
who were alarmed into caution and sobriety by 
these dead remembrancers : 

——Sic cim, compage soluta, 

Secula tot mundi suprema coégerit hora, 
Antiquum repetens iterum chaos, omnia mistis 
Sidera sideribus concurrent: ignea pontum 
Astra petent, tellus extendere littora nolit, 
Excutietque fretum; fratri contraria Phoebe 


Ibit, ————_————————T otaque discors 
Machina divulsi turbabit foedera mundi. 


Which things when they are come to pass, it will 
be no wonder if men’s hearts shall fail them for 
fear, and their wits be lost with guilt, and their 
fond hopes destroyed by prodigy and amazement; 
but it will be an extreme wonder, if the considera- 
tion and certain expectation of these things shall 
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not awake our sleeping spirits, and raise us from 
the death of sin, and the baseness of vice and dis- 
honourable actions, to live soberly and temperately, 
chastely and justly, humbly and obediently, that is, 
like persons that believe all this; and such who 
are not madmen or fools will order their actions ac- 
cording to these notices. For if they do not believe 
these things, where is their faith? If they do be- 
lieve them, and sin on, and do as if there were no 
such thing to come to pass, where is their prudence, 
and what is their hopes, and where their charity ? 
how do they differ from beasts, save that they are 
more foolish? for beasts go on and consider not, 
because they cannot; but we can consider, and will 
not: we know that strange terrors shall affright us 
all, and strange deaths and torments shall seize 
upon the wicked, and that we cannot escape, and 
the rocks themselves will not be able to hide us 
from the fears of those prodigies, which shall come 
before the day of judgment; and that the moun- 
tains, though, when they are broken in pieces, we 
call upon them to fall upon us, shall not be able to 
secure us one minute from the present vengeance ; 
and yet we proceed with confidence or carelessness, 
and consider not, that there is no greater folly in 
the world than for a man to neglect his greatest in- 
terest, and to die for trifles and little regards, and 
to become miserable for such interests, which are 
not excusable in a child. He that is youngest, 
hath not long to live; he that is thirty, forty, or 
fifty years old, hath spent most of his life, and his 
dream is almost done, and in a very few months he 
must be cast into his eternal portion; that is, he 
must be in an unalterable condition; his final sen- 
tence shall pass, according as he shall then be 
found; and that will be an intolerable condition, 
when he shall have reason to cry out in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, “ Eternal woe is to me, who re- 
fused to consider, when I might have been saved 
and secured from this intolerable calamity.” But I 
must descend to consider the particulars and circum- 
stances of the great consideration, ‘ Christ shall be 
our judge at doomsday.” 


SERMON II. 
PARTE 


1. Ir we consider the person of the Judge, we 
first perceive, that he is interested in the injury of 
the crimes he is to sentence. ‘ Videbunt quem 
crucifixerunt,” “they shall look on him whom they 
have pierced.” It was for thy sins that the Judge 
did suffer unspeakable pains, as were enough to 
reconcile all the world to God: the sum and spirit 
of which pains could not be better understood than 
by the consequence of his own words, “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” meaning 
that he felt such horrible pure unmingled sorrows, 
that although his human nature was personally 
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united to the Godhead, yet at that instant he felt 
no comfortable emanations by sensible perception 
from the Divinity, but he was so drenched in sor- 
row, that the Godhead seemed to have forsaken 
him. Beyond this nothing can be added: but then, 
that thou hast for thy own particular made all this 
in vain and ineffective, that Christ thy Lord and 
Judge should be tormented for nothing, that thou 
wouldst not accept felicity and pardon, when he 
purchased them at so dear a price, must needs be 
an infinite condemnation to such persons. How 
shalt thou look upon him that fainted and died for 
love of thee, and thou didst scorn his miraculous 
mercies ? How shall we dare to behold that holy 
face that brought salvation to us, and we turned 
away and fell in love with death, and kissed deform- 
ity and sins? and yet in the beholding that face 
consists much of the glories of eternity. All the 
pains and passions, the sorrows and the groans, the 
humility and poverty, the labours and the watch- 
ings, the prayers and the sermons, the miracles and 
the prophecies, the whip and the nails, the death 
and the burial, the shame and the smart, the cross 
and the grave, of Jesus, shall be laid upon thy 
score, if thou hast refused the mercies and design 
of all their holy ends and purposes. And if we 
remember what a calamity that was, which broke 
the Jewish nation in pieces, when Christ came to 
judge them for their murdering him, who was their 
King and the Prince of life; and consider, that this 
was but a dark image of the terrors of the day of 
judgment; we may then apprehend, that there is 
some strange unspeakable evil that attends them 
that are guilty of this death and of so much evil to 
their Lord. Now it is certain, if thou wilt not be 
saved by his death, thou art guilty of his death; 
if thou wilt not suffer him to save thee, thou art 
guilty of destroying him: and then let it be con- 
sidered, what is to be expected from that Judge, 
before whom you stand as his murderer and betray- 
er. But this is but half of that consideration. 

2. Christ may be “ crucified again,’ and upon a 
new account “put to an open shame.” For after 
that Christ had done all this by the direct actions 
of his priestly office of sacrificing himself for us, 
he hath also done very many things for us, which 
are also the fruits of his first love and prosecution 
of our redemption. I will not instance in the strange 
arts of mercy that our Lord uses to bring us to 
live holy lives; but I consider that things are so 
ordered, and so great a value set upon our souls, 
since they are the images of God and redeemed by 
the blood of the holy Lamb, that the salvation of 
our souls is reckoned as a part of Christ’s reward, 
a part of the glorification of his humanity. Every 
sinner that repents causes joy to Christ, and the 
joy is so great that it runs over and wets the fair 
brows and beauteous locks of cherubim and sera- 
phim, and all the angels have a part of that ban- 
quet; then it is that our blessed Lord feels the fruits 


_of his holy death, the acceptation of his holy sacri- 


fice, the graciousness of his person, the return of 
his prayers. For all that Christ did or suffered, 
and all that he now does as a priest in heaven, is 
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to glorify his Father by bringing souls to God: for 
this it was that he was born and died, and that he 
descended from heaven to earth, from life to death, 
from the cross to the grave; this was the purpose 
of his resurrection and ascension, of the end and 
design of all the miracles and graces of God mani- 
fested to all the world by him. And now what 
man is so vile, such a malicious fool, that will refuse 
to bring joy to his Lord by doing himself the great- 
est good in the world? They who refuse to do this, 
are said to “crucify the Lord of life again, and put 
him to an open shame;” that is, they, as much as 
in them lies, bring Christ from his glorious joys to 
the labours of his life, and the shame of his death ; 
they advance his enemies, and refuse to advance the 
kingdom of their Lord; they put themselves in that 
state, in which they were when Christ came to die 
for them; and now that he is in a state that he may 
rejoice over them, (for he hath done all his share 
towards it,) every wicked man takes his head from 
the blessing, and rather chooses that the devil 
should rejoice in his destruction, than that his Lord 
should triumph in his felicity. And now upon the 
supposition of these premises we may imagine, that 
it will be an infinite amazement to meet the Lord 
to be our judge, whose person we have murdered, 
whose honour we have disparaged, whose purposes 
we have destroyed, whose joys we have lessened, 
whose passion we have made ineffectual, and whose 
love we have trampled under our profane and im- 
pious feet. 

3. But there is yet a third part of this considera- 
tion. As it will be inquired at the day of judgment 
concerning the dishonours to the person of Christ, 
so also concerning the profession and institution of 
Christ, and concerning his poor members; for by 
these also we make sad reflections upon our Lord. 
Every man that lives wickedly disgraces the religion 
and institution of Jesus, he discourages strangers 
from entering into it, he weakens the hands of them 
that are in already, and makes that the adversaries 
speak reproachfully of the name of Christ; but al- 
though it is certain our Lord and Judge will deeply 
resent all these things, yet there is one thing which 
he takes more tenderly, and that is, the unchari- 
tableness of men towards his poor; it shall then be 
upbraided to them by the Judge, that himself was 
hungry, and they refused to give meat to him that 
gave them his body and heart-blood to feed them 
and quench their thirst; that they denied a robe to 
cover his nakedness, and yet he would have clothed 
their souls with the robe of his righteousness, lest 
their souls should be found naked in the day of the 
Lord’s visitation ; and all this unkindness is nothing 
but that evil men were uncharitable to their brethren, 
they would not feed the hungry, nor give drink to 
the thirsty, nor clothe the naked, nor relieve their 
brother’s needs, nor forgive his follies, nor cover 
their shame, nor turn their eyes from delighting in 
their affronts and evil accidents; this is it whick 
our Lord will take so tenderly, that his brethren, 
for whom he died, who sucked the paps of his 
mother, that fed on his body and are nourished 
with his blood, whom he hath lodged in his heart 
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and entertains in his bosom, the partners of his 
spirit and co-heirs of his inheritance, that these 
should be denied relief and suffered to go away 
ashamed and unpitied; this our blessed Lord will 
take so ill, that all those who are guilty of this un- 
kindness have no reason to expect the favour of 
the court. 

4, To this if we add the almightiness of the 
Judge, his infinite wisdom and knowledge of all 
causes and all persons and all circumstances, that 
he is infinitely just, inflexibly angry, and impartial 
in his sentence, there can be nothing added either 
to the greatness or the requisites of a terrible and 
an almighty Judge. For who can resist him who 
is almighty? Who can evade his scrutiny that 
knows all things? Who can hope for pity of him 
that is inflexible? Who can think to be exempted 
when the judge is righteous and impartial? But 
in all these annexes of the great Judge, that which 
I shall now remark, is that indeed which hath ter- 
ror in it, and that is the severity of our Lord. For 
then is the day of vengeance and recompences, and 
no mercy at all shall be showed but to them that 
are the sons of mercy; for the other, their portion 
is such as can be expected from these premises. 

1. If we remember the instances of God’s seve- 
rity in this life, in the days of mercy and repentance, 
in those days when judgment waits upon mercy and 
receives laws by the rules and measures of pardon, 
and that for all the rare streams of loving-kindness 
issuing out of paradise and refreshing all our fields 
with a moisture more fruitful than the floods of 
Nilus, still there are mingled some storms and vio- 
lences, some fearful instances of the Divine justice; 
we may more readily expect it will be worse, infi- 
nitcly worse, at that day when judgment shall ride 
in triumph, and mercy shall be the accuser of the 
wicked. But so we read and are commanded to 
remember, because they are written for our example, 
that God destroyed at once five cities of the plain 
and all the country ; and Sodom and her sisters are 
set forth for an example suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire. Fearful it was when God destroyed at 
once twenty-three thousand for fornication, and an 
exterminating angel in one night killed one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand of the Assyrians, and the 
first-born of all the families of Egypt, and for the 
sin of David in numbering the people, threescore 
and ten thousand of the people died, and God sent 
ten tribes into captivity and eternal oblivion and 
indistinction from a common people for their idola- 
try. Did not God strike Corah and his company 
with fire from heaven? and the earth opened and 
swallowed up the congregation of Abiram? And 
is not evil come upon all the world for one sin of 
Adam? Did not the anger of God break the nation 
of the Jews all in pieces with judgments so great, 
that no nation ever suffered the like, because none 
ever sinned so? And at once it was done that God 
in anger destroyed all the world, and eight persons 
only escaped the angry baptism of water, and yet 
this world is the time of mercy; God hath opened 
here his magazines, and sent his only Son as the 
great fountain of it too: here he delights in mercy, 
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and in judgment loves to remember it, and it tri- 
umphs over all his works, and God contrives instru- 
ments and accidents, chances and designs, occasions 
and opportunities, for mercy: if therefore now the 
anger of God make such terrible eruptions upon the 
wicked people that delight in sin, how great may 
we suppose that anger to be, how severe that judg- 
ment, how terrible that vengeance, how intolerable 
those inflictions, which God reserves for the full effu- 
sion of indignation on the great day of vengeance ! 

2. We may also guess at it by this; if God, upon 
all single instances, and in the midst of our sins, 
before they are come to the full, and sometimes in 
the beginning of an evil habit, be so fierce in his 
anger; what can we imagine it to be in that day, 
when the wicked are to drink the dregs of that 
horrid potion, and count over all the particulars of 
their whole treasure of wrath? “This is the day 
of wrath, and God shall reveal or bring forth his 
righteous judgments.”° The expression is taken 
from Deut. xxxii. 34. “Is not this laid up in store 
witn me, and sealed up among my treasures? ἐν 
ἡμέρᾳ ἐκδικήσεως ἀνταποδώσω, I will restore it in 
the day of vengeance, for the Lord shall judge his 
people, and repent himself for his servants.” For 
so did the Libyan lion that was brought up under 
discipline, and taught to endure blows, and eat the 
meat of order and regular provision, and to suffer 
gentle usages and the familiarities of societies; but 
once he brake out into his own wildness, “ Dedi- 
dicit pacem subito feritate reversa,” and killed two 
Roman boys: but those that forage in the Libyan 
mountains, tread down and devour all that they 
meet or master; and when they have fasted two 
days, lay up an anger great as is their appetite, and 
bring certain death to all that can be overcome. 
God is pleased to compare himself to a lion; and 
though in this life he hath confined himself with 
promises and gracious emanations of an infinite 
goodness, and limits himself by conditions and 
covenants, and suffers himself to be overcome by 
prayers, and himself hath invented ways of atone- 
ment and expiation; yet when he is provoked by 
our unhandsome and unworthy actions, he makes 
sudden breaches, and tears some of us in pieces; 
and of others he breaks their bones or affrights 
their hopes and secular gaieties, and fills their 
house with mourning and cypress and groans and 
death: but when this Lion of the tribe of Judah 
shall appear upon his own mountain, the mountain 
of the Lord, in his natural dress of majesty, and 
that justice shall have her chain and golden fetters 
taken off, then justice shall strike, and mercy shall 
not hold her hands; she shall strike sore strokes, 
and pity shall not break the blow; and God shall 
account with us by minutes, and for words, and for 
thoughts: and then he shall be severe to mark what 
is done amiss; and that justice may reign entirely, 
God shall open the wicked man’s treasure, and tell 
the sums and weigh grains and scruples: εἰσὶ γὰρ 
ὥσπερ ἀγαθῶν, οὕτω κακῶν παρὰ τῷ Jeo ϑησαυροί. 
ἐν ἡμέρᾳ γάρ (φησὶν) ἐκδικήσεως ἐσφραγίσθαι τοὺς 
τῶν κακῶν θησαυροὺς, said Philo upon the place of 
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Deuteronomy before quoted: as there are treasures 
of good things, and God hath crowns and sceptres 
in store for his saints and servants, and coronets for 
martyrs, and rosaries for virgins, and phials full of 
prayers, and bottles full of tears, and a register of 
sighs and penitential groans: so God hath a trea- 
sure of wrath and fury, and scourges and scorpions, 
and then shall be produced the shame of lust, and 
the malice of envy, and the groans of the oppressed, 
and the persecutions of the saints, and the cares of 
covetousness, and the troubles of ambition, and the 
insolences of traitors, and the violences of rebels, 
and the rage of anger, and the uneasiness of impa- 
tience, and the restlessness of unlawful desires; and 
by this time the monsters and diseases will be 
numerous and intolerable, when God’s heavy hand 
shall press the sanzes and the intolerableness, the 
obliquity and the unreasonableness, the amaze- 
ment and the disorder, the smart and the sorrow, 
the guilt and the punishment, out from all our sins, 
and pour them into one chalice, and mingle them 
with an infinite wrath, and make the wicked drink 
off all the vengeance, and force it down their un- 
willing throats with the violence of devils and 
accursed spirits. 

3. We may guess at the severity of the Judge 
by the lesser strokes of that judgment, which he is 
pleased to send upon sinners in this world to make 
them afraid of the horrible pains of doomsday: I 
mean the torments of an unquiet conscience, the 
amazement and confusions of some sins and some 
persons. For I have sometimes seen persons sur- 
prised in a base action, and taken in the circum- 
stances of crafty theft and secret injustices, before 
their excuse was ready; they have changed their 
colour, their speech hath faltered, their tongue 
stammered, their eyes did wander and fix no where, 
till shame made them sink into their hollow eye- 
pits, to retreat from the images and circumstances 
of discovery; their wits are lost, their reason useless, 
the whole order of the soul is discomposed, and they 
neither see, nor feel, nor think, as they used to do, 
but they are broken into disorder by a stroke of 
damnation and a lesser stripe of hell; but then if 
you come to observe a guilty and a base murderer, a 
condemned traitor, and see him harassed, first by 
an evil conscience, and then pulled in pieces by 
the hangman’s hooks, or broken upon sorrows and 
the wheel, we may then guess (as well as we can 
in this life) what the pains of that day shall be 
to accursed souls: but those we shall consider after- 
wards in their proper scene; now only we are to 
estimate the severity of our Judge by the intoler- 
ableness of an evil conscience: if guilt will make 
a man despair, and despair will make a man mad, 
confounded and dissolved in all the regions of his 
senses and more noble faculties, that he shall 
neither feel, nor hear, nor see, any thing but spectres 
and illusions, devils and frightful dreams, and hear 
noises, and shriek fearfully, and look pale and dis- 
tracted, like a hopeless man, from the horrors and 
confusions of a lost battle upon which all his hopes 
did stand; then the wicked must at the day of 
judgment expect strange things and fearful, and 
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such which now no language can express, and then 
no patience can endure. 


ἸΤολλοὺς δ᾽ ὀδυρμοὺς καὶ γοοὺς ἀνωφελεῖς 
Φθέγξῃ. Διὸς γὰρ δυσπαραίτητοι φρένες. 


Then only it can truly be said, that he is inflexible 
and inexorable. No prayers then can move him, 
no groans can cause him to pity thee; therefore 
pity thyself in time, that when the Judge comes 
thou mayest be one of the sons of everlasting mercy, 
to whom pity belongs as part of thine inheritance ; 
for all these shall without any remorse (except his 
own) be condemned by the horrible sentence. 

4. That all may think themselves concerned in 
this consideration, let us remember that even the 
righteous and most innocent shall pass through a 
severe trial. Many of the ancients explicated this 
severity by the fire of conflagration, which (say 
they) shall purify those souls at the day of judg- 
ment, which in this life have built upon the founda- 
tion hay and stubble, works of folly and false opi- 
nions, and states of imperfection. So Saint Austin’s 
doctrine was,’ “ Hoe agit caminus, alios in sinistra 
separabit, alios in dextrd quodam modo eliquabit : 
The great fire at doomsday shall throw some into 
the portion of the left hand, and others shall be pu- 
rified and represented on the right;” and the same 
is affirmed by Origen and Lactantius;® and St. 
Hilary thus expostulates, “ Since we are to give an 
account for every idle word, shall we long for the 
day of judgment,” “in quo est nobis indefessus 1116 
ignis obeundus in quo subeunda sunt gravia illa ex- 
piande a peccatis anime supplicia: wherein we 
must every one of us pass that unwearied fire, in 
which those grievous punishments for expiating the 
soul from sins must be endured; for to such as 
have been baptized with the Holy Ghost, it re- 
maineth that they be consummated with the fire of 
judgment.” And St. Ambrose adds, that if any be 
as Peter or as John, they are baptized with this 
fire, and he that is purged here, had need to be 
purged there again: “ lIllic quoque nos purificet, 
quando dicat dominus, intrate in requiem meam; 
Let him also purify us, that every one of us being 
burned with that flaming sword, not burned up or 
consumed, we may enter into paradise, and give 
thanks unto the Lord, who hath brought us into 
a place of refreshment.’’£ This opinion of theirs 
is in the main of it very uncertain, relying upon 
the sense of some obscure places of Scripture, is 
only apt to represent the great severity of the Judge 
at that day; and it hath in it this only certainty, 
that even the most innocent person hath great need 
of mercy, and he that hath the greatest cause of 
confidence, although he runs to no rocks to hide 
him, yet he runs to the protection of the cross, and 
hides himself under the shadow of Divine mercies; 
and he that shall receive the absolution of the 
blessed sentence, shall also suffer the terrors of the 
day, and the fearful circumstances of Christ’s 
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coming. The effect of this consideration is this, 
that “if the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the wicked and the sinner appear?” “ Quid 
faciet virgula deserti, ubi concutietur cedrus para- 
disi? Quid faciet agnus, cum tremit aries? Si 
ccelum fugiat, ubi manebit terra ?” said St. Gregory. 
And if St. Paul, whose conscience accused him not, 
yet durst not be too confident because he was not 
hereby justified, but might be found faulty by the 
severer Judgment of his Lord; how shall we ap- 
pear with all our crimes and evil habits round about 
us? If there be need of much mercy to the servants 
and friends of the Judge, then his enemies shall not 
be able to stand upright in judgment. 

5. But the matter is still of more concernment. 
The Pharisees believed that they were innocent, if 
they abstained from criminal actions, such as were 
punishable by the judge; and many christians 
think all is well with them, if they abstain from 
such sins as have a name in the tables of their 
laws; but because some sins are secret and not dis- 
cernible to man, others are public but not punished, 
because they were frequent and perpetual, and 
without external mischiefs in some instances, and 
only provocations against God; men think that in 
their concernments they have no place: and such 
are jeering, and many instances of wantonness and 
revelling, doing petty spites, and rudeness, and 
churlishness, lying and pride: and beyond this, 
some are very like virtues; as too much gentleness 
and slackness in government, or too great severity 
and rigour of animadversion, bitterness in reproof of 
sinners, uncivil circumstances, imprudent handlings 
of some criminals, and zeal; nay, there are some 
vile things, which, through the evil discoursings 
and worse manners of men, are passed into an artifi- 
cial and false reputation, and men are accounted wits 
for talking atheistically, and valiant for being mur- 
derers, and wise for deceiving and circumventing 
our brothers; and many irregularities more, for all 
which we are safe enough here. But when the day 
of judgment comes, these shall be called to a severe 
account, for the Judge is omniscient and knows all 
things, and his tribunal takes cognizance of all 
causes, and hath a coercive for all, “all things are 
naked and open to his eyes,” saith St. Paul;£ there- 


fore nothing shall escape for being secret: 


“Απανθ᾽ ὁ μακρὸς καὶ ἀναρίθμητος Χρόνος 
Φύει τ᾽ ἄδηλας------ 


And all prejudices being laid aside, it shall be con- 
sidered concerning our evil rules, and false princi- 
ples; “cum cepero tempus, ego justitias judicabo ; 
when 1 shall receive the people, I shall judge ac- 
cording unto right;”" so we read: “ when we shall 
receive time, I will judge justices and judgments ;” 
so the vulgar Latin reads it: that is, in the day of 
the Lord, when time is put into his hand and time 
shall be no more, he shall judge concerning those 
judgments which men here make of things below ; 
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and the fighting men shall perceive the noise of 
drunkards and fools that cried him up for daring to 
kill his brother, to have been evil principles; and 
then it will be declared by strange effects, that 
wealth is not the greatest fortune; and ambition 
was but an ill counsellor; and to lie for a good 
cause was no piety; and to do evil for the glory of 
God was but an ill vorshipping him; and that good- 
nature was not well employed, when it spent itself 
in vicious company and evil compliances ; and that 
piety was not softness and want of courage; and 
that poverty ought not to have been contemptible ; 
and the cause that is unsuccessful, is not there- 


fore evil: and what is folly here shall be wisdom | 


there; then shall men curse their evil guides, and 


their accursed superinduced necessities and the evil , 
| bringing us safely to felicity. 


guises of the world: and then when silence shall 
be found innocence, and eloquence in many instances 
condemned as criminal; when the poor shall reign, 
and generals and tyrants shall lie low in horrible 
regions ; when he that lost all shall find a treasure, 
and he that spoiled him shall be found naked and 
spoiled by the destroyer; then we shall find it true, 
that we ought here to have done what our Judge, 
our blessed Lord, shall do there, that is, take 
our measures of good and evil by the severities 
of the word of God, by the sermons of Christ and 
the four gospels, and by the epistles of St. Paul, 
by justice and charity, by the laws of God and 
the laws of wise princes and republics, by the rules 
of nature and the just proportions of reason, by 
the examples of good men and the proverbs of 
wise men, by severity and the rules of discipline: 
for then it shall be, that truth shall ride in triumph, 
and the holiness of Christ’s sermons shall be mani- 
fest to all the world; that the word of God shall be 
advanced over all the discourses of men, and “ wis- 
dom shall be justified by all her children.” Then 
shall be heard those words of an evil and tardy re- 
pentance, and the just rewards of folly, “ We fools 
thought their life madness ;”’ but behold, they are 
justified before the throne of God, and we are 
miserable for ever. Here men think it strange if 
others will not run into the same excess of riot; 
but there they will wonder how themselves should 
be so mad and infinitely unsafe, by being strangely 
and inexcusably unreasonable. The sum is this, 
the Judge shall appear clothed with wisdom, and 
power, and justice, and knowledge, and an impartial 
spirit, making no separations by the proportions of 
this world, but by the measures of God; not giving 
sentence by the principles of our folly and evil cus- 
toms, but by the severity of his own laws and mea- 
sures of the Spirit. ‘Non est judicium Dei, homi- 
num; God does not judge as man judges.” 

6. Now that the Judge is come thus arrayed, 
thus prepared, so instructed, let us next consider the 
circumstances of our appearing and his sentence ; 
and first consider, that men at the day of judgment, 
that belong not to the portion of life, shall have 
three sorts of accusers. 1. Christ himself, who is 
their judge. 2. Their own consciences, whom they 
have injured and blotted with characters of death and 
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foul dishonour. 
they served. 

1. Christ shall be their accuser, not only upon 
the stock of those direct injuries (which I before 
reckoned) of crucifying the Lord of life, once and 
again, &c., but upon the titles of contempt and un- 
worthiness, of unkindness and ingratitude ; and the 
accusation will be nothing else but a plain repre- 
sentation of those artifices and assistances, those 
bonds and invitations, those constrainings and impor- 
tunities, which our dear Lord used to us, to make 
it almost impossible to lie in sin, and necessary to 
be saved. For it will, it must needs be a fearful 
exprobration of our unworthiness, when the Judge 
himself shall bear witness against us, that the wis- 
dom of God himself was strangely employed in 
I shgil draw a short 
scheme, which although it must needs be infinitely 
short of what God hath done for us, yet it will be 
enough to shame us. 1. God did not only give his 
Son for an example, and the Son gave himself for a 
price for us, but both gave the Holy Spirit to assist 
us in mighty graces, for the verifications of faith, 
and the entertainments of hope, and the increase 
and perseverance of charity. 2. God gave to us 
a new nature, he put another principle into us, a 
third part, a perfective constitution: we have the 
Spirit put into us to be a part of us, as properly to 
produce actions of holy life, as the soul of man in 
the body does produce the natural. 3. God hath 
exalted human nature, and made it in the person of 
Jesus Christ to sit above the highest seat of angels, 
and the angels are made ministering spirits, ever 
since their Lord became our brother. 4. Christ 
hath by a miraculous sacrament given us his body 
to eat, and his blood to drink; he made ways that 
we may become all one with him. 5. He hath 
given us an easy religion, and hath established our 
future felicity upon natural and pleasant conditions, 
and we are to be happy hereafter if we suffer God 
to make us happy here; and things are so ordered, 
that a man must take more pains to perish than to 
be happy. 6. God hath found out rare ways to 
make our prayers acceptable, our weak petitions, 
the desires of our imperfect souls, to prevail mightily 
with God; and to lay a holy violence, and an un- 
deniable necessity upon himself: and God will deny 
us nothing but when we ask of him to do us ill 
offices, to give us poisons and dangers, and evil 
nourishment, and temptations; and he that hath 
given such mighty power to the prayers of his ser- 
vants, yet will not be moved by those potent and 
mighty prayers to do any good man an evil turn, or 
to grant him one mischief; in that only God can 
deny us. 7. But in all things else, God hath made 
all the excellent things in heaven and earth to join 
towards holy and fortunate effects ; for he hath ap- 
pointed an angel to present the prayers of saints,’ 
and Christ makes intercession for us, and the Holy 
Spirit makes intercession for us with groans unutter- 
able;* and all the holy men in the world pray 
for all and for every one; and God hath instructed 
us with scriptures and precedents, and collateral and 
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direct assistances to pray; and he encourages us 
with divers excellent promises, and parables, and 
examples, and teaches us what to pray and how, 
and gives one promise to public prayer, and another 
to private prayer, and to both the blessing of being 
heard. 

8. Add to this account, that God did heap bless- 
ings upon us without order, infinitely, perpetually, 
and in all instances, when we needed and when we 
needed not. 9. He heard us when we prayed, 
giving us all and giving us more than we desired. 
10. He desired that we should ask, and yet he hath 
also prevented our desire. 11, He watched for us, 
and, at his own charge, sent a whole order of men, 
whose employment is to minister to our souls: and, 
if all this had not been enough, he had given us 
more also. 12. He promised heaven to our obedi- 
ence, a province for a dish of water, a kingdom for 
a prayer, satisfaction for desiring it, grace for re- 
ceiving, and more grace for accepting and using the 
first. 13. He invited us with gracious words and 
perfect entertainments. 14. He threatened horrible 
things to us, if we would not be happy. 15. He 
hath made strange necessities for us, making our 
very repentance to be a conjugation of holy actions, 
and holy times, and a long succession. 16. He 
hath taken away all excuses from us, he hath called 
us off from temptation, he bears our charges, he is 
always beforehand with us in every act of favour, 
and perpetually slow in striking; and his arrows 
are unfeathered, and he is so long, first in drawing 
his sword, and another long while in whetting it, 
and yet longer in lifting his hand to strike, that, be- 
fore the blow comes, the man hath repented long, 
unless he be a fool and impudent ; and then God is 
so glad of an excuse to lay his anger aside, that 
certainly if, after all this, we refuse life and glory, 
there is no more to be said; this plain story will 
condemn us: but the story is very much longer. 
And as our conscience will represent all our sins 
tous, so the Judge will represent all his Father’s 
kindnesses, as Nathan did to David, when he was 
to make the justice of the Divine sentence appear 
againsthim. 17. Thenit shall be remembered, that 
the joys of every day’s piety would have been a 
greater pleasure every night, than the remembrance 
of every night’s sin could have been in the morn- 
ing: 18. That every night, the trouble and labour 
of the day’s virtue would have been as much passed, 
and turned to as very a nothing, as the pleasure of 
that day’s sin; but that they would be infinitely 
distinguished by the remanent effects. “Ay τι 
πράξῃς καλὸν μετὰ πόνου, ὁ μὲν πόνος οἴχεται, τὸ 
ce καλὸν μένει" ἄν τι ποιήσῃς αἰσχρὸν μετὰ ἡδονῆς, 
τὸ μὲν ἡδὺ οἴχεται, τὸ δὲ αἰσχρὸν μένει; so Muso- 
nius expressed the sense of this inducement; and 
that this argument would have grown so great by 
that time we come to die, that the certain pleasures, 
and rare confidences, and holy hopes, of a death- 
bed, would be a strange felicity to the man, when 
he remembers he did obey, if they were compared 
to the fearful expectations of a dying sinner, who 
feels, by a formidable and affrighting remembrance, 
that of all his sins, nothing remains but the gains 
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of a miserable eternity. The offering ourselves to 
God every morning, and the thanksgiving to God 
every night, hope and fear, shame and desire, the 
honour of leaving a fair name behind us, and the 
shame of dying like a fool, every thing indeed in the 
world, is made to be an argument and inducement 
to us to invite us to come to God and be saved; and 
therefore when this and infinitely more shall, by the 
Judge, be exhibited in sad remembrances, there 
needs no other sentence; we shall condemn our- 
selves with a hasty shame, and a fearful confusion, 
to see how good God hath been to us, and how base 
we have been to ourselves. Thus Moses is said to 
accuse the Jews; and thus also he that does accuse, 
is said to condemn; as Verres was by Cicero, and 
Claudia by Domitius, her accuser; and the world 
of impenitent persons by the men of Nineveh, and 
all by Christ, their judge. I represent the horror 
of this circumstance to consist in this: besides the 
reasonableness of the judgment and the certainty of 
the condemnation, it cannot but be an argument of an 
intolerable despair to perishing souls, when he that 
was our advocate all our life, shall, in the day of 
that appearing, be our accuser and our judge, a 
party against us, an injured person, in the day of his 
power and of his wrath, doing execution upon all his 
own foolish and malicious enemies. 

2. Our conscience shall be our accuser: but this 
signifies but these two things; 1. That we shall be 
condemned for the evils that we have done, and shall 
then remember; God, by his power, wiping away 
the dust from the tables of our memory, and taking 
off the consideration and the voluntary neglect and 
rude shufflings of our cases of conscience. For 
then we shall see things as they are, the evil cir- 
cumstances and the crooked intentions, the adherent 
unhandsomeness, and the direct crimes; for all 
things are laid up safely: and though we draw a 
curtain of a cobweb over them, and sew fig-leaves 
before our shame, yet God shall draw away the 
curtain, and forgetfulness shall be no more ; because 
with a taper in the hand of God, all the corners of 
our nastiness shall be discovered. And, 2. It signi- 
fies this also; that not only the justice of God shall 
be confessed by us in our own shame and condemn- 
ation, but the evil of the sentence shall be received 
into us, to melt our bowels and to break our hearts in 
pieces within us, because we are the authors of our 
own death, and our own inhuman hands have torn 
our souls in pieces. Thus far the horrors are great, 
and when evil men consider it, it is certain they 
must be afraid to die. Even they that have lived 
well, have some sad considerations, and the trem- 
blings of humility, and suspicion of themselves. I 
remember St. Cyprian tells of a good man who, in 
his agony of death, saw a phantasm of a noble an- 
gelical shape, who, frowning and angry, said to 
him, “ Pati timetis, exire non vultis: quid faciam 
vobis? Ye cannot endure sickness, ye are troubled 
at the evils of. the world, and yet you are loth to die 
and be quit of them: what shall I do to you?” Al- 
though this is apt to represent every man’s condition 
more or less, yet concerning persons of wicked lives, 
it hath in it too many sad degrees of truth; they 
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are impatient of sorrow, and justly fearful of death, 
because they know not how to comfort themselves 
in the evil accidents of their lives; and their con- 
science is too polluted to take death for sanctuary, 
to hope to have amends made to their condition by 
the sentence of the day of judgment. Evil and sad 
is their condition, who cannot be contented here, 
nor blessed hereafter; whose life is their misery, 
and their conscience is their enemy, whose grave 
is their prison, and death their undoing, and the 
sentence of doomsday the beginning of an intolerable 
condition. 

3. The third sort of accusers are the devils; 
and they will doit with malicious and evil purposes; 
the prince of the devils hath Διάβολος for one of 
his chiefest appellatives; “the accuser of the 
brethren ” he is, by his professed malice and em- 
ployment: and therefore God, who delights that his 
mercy should triumph, and his goodness prevail 
over all the malice of men and devils, hath appointed 
one whose office is ἐλέγχειν τὸν ἀντιλέγοντα to re- 
prove the accuser, and to resist the enemy, to be a 
defender of their cause who belong to God. The 
Holy Spirit is Παράκλητος, a defender; the evil 
spirit is Διάβολος, the accuser; and they that in 
this life belong to one or the other, shall, in the 
same proportion, be treated at the day of judgment. 
The devil shall accuse the brethren, that is, the 
saints and servants of God, and shall tell concerning 
their follies and infirmities, the sins of their youth, 
and the weakness of their age, the imperfect grace 
and the long schedule of omissions of duty, their 
scruples and their fears, their diffidences and pusil- 
lanimity, and all those things which themselves, by 
strict examination, find themselves guilty of and 
have confessed, all their shame and the matter of 
their sorrows, their evil intentions and their little 
plots, their carnal confidences and too fond adhe- 
rencies to the things of this world, their indulgence 
and easiness of government, their wild joys and 
freer meals, their loss of time and their too forward 
and apt compliances, their trifling arrests and little 
peevishnesses, the mixtures of the world with the 
things of the Spirit, and all the incidences of human- 
ity, he will bring forth and aggravate them by the 
circumstance of ingratitude, and the breach of 
promise, and the evacuating of their holy purposes, 
and breaking their resolutions, and rifling their 
vows; and all these things being drawn into an 
entire representment, and the bills clogged by num- 
bers, will make the best men in the world seem 
foul and unhandsome, and stained with the charac- 
ters of death and evil dishonour. But for these 
there is appointed a defender; the Holy Spirit that 
maketh intercession for us, shall then also inter- 
pose, and against all these things shall oppose the 
passion of our blessed Lord, and upon all their de- 
fects shall cast the robe of his righteousness ; and 
the sins of their youth shall not prevail so much as 
the repentance of their age; and their omissions be 
excused by probable intervening causes, and their 
little escapes shall appear single and in disunion, 
because they were always kept asunder by peniten- 
tial prayers and sighings, and their seldom returns 
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of sin by their daily watchfulness, and their often 
infirmities by the sincerity of their souls, and their 
scruples by their zeal, and their passions by their 
love, and all by the mercies of God and the sacrifice 
which their Judge offered, and the Holy Spirit 
made effective by daily graces and assistances. 
These, therefore, infallibly go to the portion of the 
right hand, because the Lord our God shall answer 
for them. “ But as for the wicked, it is not so with 
them ;” for although the plain story of their life be 
to them a sad condemnation, yet what will be an- 
swered when it shall be told concerning them, that 
they despised God’s mercies, and feared not his 
angry judgments; that they regarded not his word, 
and loved not his excellencies; that they were not 
persuaded by his promises, nor affrighted by his 
threatenings ; that they neither would accept his 
government nor his blessings; that all the sad 
stories that ever happened in both the worlds (in 
all which himself did escape till the day of his 
death, and was not concerned in them, save only 
that he was called upon by every one of them, which 
he ever heard, or saw, or was told of, to repentance, 
that all these) were sent to him in vain? But cannot 
the accuser truly say to the Judge concerning such 
persons, “They were thine by creation, but mine by 
their own choice; thou didst redeem them indeed, 
but they sold themselves to me for a trifle, or for 
an unsatisfying interest: thou diedst for them, but 
they obeyed my commandments: I gave them no- 
thing, I promised them nothing but the filthy plea- 
sure of a night, or the joys of madness, or the 
delights of a disease: I never hanged upon the 
cross three long hours for them, nor endured the 
labours of a poor life thirty-three years together for 
their interest: only when they were thine by the 
merit of thy death, they quickly became mine 
by the demerit of their ingratitude: and when thou 
hadst clothed their soul with thy robe, and adorned 
them by thy graces, we stripped them naked as their 
shame, and only put on a robe of darkness, and 
they thought themselves secure, and went dancing 
to their grave, like a drunkard to a fight, or a fly 
unto a candle; and, therefore, they that did partake 
with us in our faults, must divide with us in our 
portion and fearful interest?” This is a sad story, 
because it ends in death, and there is nothing to 
abate or lessen the calamity. It concerns us, there- 
fore, to consider in time, that he that tempts us 
will accuse us, and what he calls pleasant now, he 
shall then say was nothing, and all the gains that 
now invite earthly souls and mean persons to vanity, 
were nothing but the seeds of folly, and the harvest 
is pain, and sorrow, and shame eternal. But then, 
since this horror proceeds upon the account of so 
many accusers, God hath put it into our power, by 
a timely accusation of ourselves in the tribunal of 
the court christian, to prevent all the arts of aggra- 
vation, which, at doomsday, shall load foolish and 
undiscerning souls. He that accuses himself of his 
crimes here, means to forsake them, and looks upon 
them on all sides, and spies out his deformity, and 
is taught to hate them; he is instructed and prayed 
for, he prevents the anger of God, and defeats the 
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devil’s malice; and, by making shame the instru- 
ment of repentance, he takes away the sting, and 
makes that to be his medicine, which otherwise 
would be his death. And concerning this exercise, 
I shall only add what the patriarch of Alexandria 
told an old religious person in his hermitage. 
Having asked him what he found in that desert, 
he was answered only this, “ Indesinenter culpare 
et judicare meipsum ;—To judge and condemn my- 
self perpetually, that is the employment of my soli- 
tude.”—The patriarch answered, “ Non est alia via; 
There is no other way.”—By accusing ourselves we 
shall make the devil’s malice useless, and our own 
consciences clear, and be reconciled to the Judge 
by the severities of an early repentance, and then 
we need to fear no accusers. 


SERMON III. 
PART III. 


3. Ir remains that we consider the sentence it- 
self, ‘““ We must receive according to what we have 
done in the body, whether it be good or bad.” 
“ Judicaturo Domino lugubre mundus immugiet, et 
tribus ad tribum pectora ferient. Potentissimi quon- 
dam reges nudo latere palpitabunt:” so St. Jerome 
meditates concerning the terror of this considera- 
tion; “ The whole world shall groan when the 
Judge comes to give his sentence, tribe and tribe 
shall knock their sides together; and through the 
naked breasts of the most mighty kings, you shall 
see their hearts beat with fearful tremblings.”’— 
“Tune Aristotelis argumenta parum proderunt, cum 
venerit filius paupercule questuarie judicare orbem 
terre.” Nothing shall then be worth owning, or 
the means of obtaining mercy, but a holy con- 
science; ‘all the human craft and trifling subtilties 
shall be useless, when the son of a poor maid shall 
sit Judge over all the world.’ When the prophet 
Joel was describing the formidable accidents in the 
day of the Lord’s judgment, and the fearful sentence 
of an angry Judge, he was not able to express it, 
but stammered like a child, or an amazed, imperfect 
person, “ A. A. A. diei, quia prope est dies Domini.” * 
It is not sense at first; he was so amazed he knew 
not what to say; and the Spirit of God was pleased 
to let that sign remain, like Agamemnon’s sorrow 
for the death of Iphigenia, nothing could describe 
it but a veil; it must be hidden and supposed; and 
the stammering tongue, that is full of fear, can best 
speak that terror, which will make all the world to 
cry, and shriek, and speak fearful accents, and sig- 
nifications of an infinite sorrow and amazement. 

But so it is, there are two great days, in which 
the fate of all the world is transacted. This life is 
man’s day, in which man does what he pleases, and 
God holds his peace. Man destroys his brother, 
and destroys himself, and confounds governments, 
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and raises armies, and tempts to sin, and delights 
in it, and drinks drunk, and forgets his sorrow, and 
heaps up great estates, and raises a family, and a 
name in the annals, and makes others fear him, and 
introduces new religions, and confounds the old, and 
changeth articles as his interest requires, and all 
this while God is silent, save that he is loud and 
clamorous with his holy precepts, and over-rules 
the event; but leaves the desires of men to their 
own choice, and their course of life such as they 
generally choose. But then God shall have his day 
too; the day of the Lord shall come, in which he 
shall speak, and no man shall answer; he shall 
speak in the voice of thunder and fearful noises, 
and man shall do no more as he please, but must 
suffer as he hath deserved. When Zedekiah reigned 
in Jerusalem, and persecuted the prophets, and de- 
stroyed the interests of religion, and put Jeremy 
into the dungeon, God held his peace, save only 
that he warned him of the danger, and told him of 
the disorder; but it was Zedekiah’s day, and he 
was permitted to his pleasure; but when he was 
led in chains to Babylon, and his eyes were put out 
with burning basins and horrible circles of reflected 
fires, then was God’s day, and his voice was the ac- 


| cent of a fearful anger, that broke him all in pieces. 


It will be all our cases, unless we hear God speak 
now, and do his work, and serve his interest, and 
bear ourselves in our just proportions, that is, as 
such, the very end of whose being and all our 
faculties is, to serve God, and do justice and chari- 
ties to our brother. For if we do the work of God 
in our own day, we shall receive an infinite mercy 
in the day of the Lord. But what that is, is now 
to be inquired. 

“ What we have done in the body.” But cer- 
tainly this is the greatest terror of all. The thun- 
ders and the fires, the earthquakes and the trumpets, 
the brightness of holy angels, and the horror of ac- 
cursed spirits, the voice of the archangel (who is 
the prince of the heavenly host) and the majesty of 
the Judge, in whose service all that army stands 
girt with holiness and obedience, all those strange 
circumstances which have been already reckoned, 
and all those others which we cannot understand, 
are but little preparatories and umbrages of this 
fearful circumstance. All this amazing majesty and 
formidable preparatories, are for the passing of an 
eternal sentence upon us, according to what we have 
done in the body. Woe and alas! and God help 
us. All mankind is an enemy to God, his nature 
is accursed, and his manners are depraved. It is 
with the nature of man, and with all his manners, 
as Philemon said of the nature of foxes : 


᾿Αλώπηξ, ἡ μὲν εἴρων TH φύσει, 

« ᾽ γΩ 7 ᾽ 9, ΣΝ ΄, 

Η δ᾽ αὐθέκαστος. ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν τρισμυρίας 
, 

᾿Αλώπεκάς Tis συναγάγοι, μίαν φύσιν 

«- 

Απαξ απάσαις ὄψεται-- 


“ Every fox is crafty and mischievous, and if you 
gather a whole herd of them, there is not a good- 
natured beast amongst them all.”—So it is with 
man; by nature he is the child of wrath, and by 
his manners he is the child of the devil; we call 
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Christian, and we dishonour our Lord; and we are 
brethren, but we oppress and murder one another ; 
it is a great degree of sanctity now-a-days, not to be 
so wicked as the worst of men; and we live at the 
rate, as if the best of men did design to themselves 
an easier condemnation; and as if the generality of 
men considered not concerning the degrees of death, 
but did believe that in hell no man shall perceive 
any ease or refreshment in being tormented with a 
slower fire. For consider what we do in the body; 
twelve or fourteen years pass, before we choose good 
or bad; and of that which remains, above half is 
spent in sleep and the needs of nature; for the 
other half, it is divided as the stag was when the 
beasts went a hunting, the lion hath five parts of 
six. The business of the world takes so much of 
our remaining portion, that religion and the service 
of God have not much time left that can be spared; 
and of that which can, if we consider how much is 
allowed to crafty arts of cozenage, to oppression and 
ambition, to greedy desires and avaricious prosecu- 
tions, to the vanities of our youth and the proper 
sins of every age, to the mere idleness of man and 
doing nothing, to his fantastic imaginations of great- 
ness and pleasures, of great and little devices, of 
impertinent lawsuits, and uncharitable treatings of 
our brother; it will be intolerable when we consider 
that we are to stand or fall eternally according to 
what we have done in the body. Gather it all 
together, and set it before thy eyes; alms and 
prayers are the sum of all thy good. Were thy 
prayers made in fear and holiness, with passion and 
desire ὃ Were they not made unwillingly, weakly, 
and wanderingly, and abated with sins in the great- 
est part of thy life? Didst thou pray with the same 
affection and labour as thou didst purchase thy 
estate? Have thine alms been more than thy op- 
pressions, and according to thy power? and by what 
- means didst thou judge concerning it? How much 
of our time was spent in that? and how much of 
our estate was spent in this? But let us go one 
step farther :—How many of us love our enemies ὃ 
or pray for and do good to them that persecute and 
affront us ? or overcome evil with good, or turn the 
face again to them that strike us, rather than be 
revenged ? or suffer ourselves to be spoiled or 
robbed without contention and uncharitable courses ? 
or lose our interest rather than lose our charity ? 
And yet by these precepts we shall be judged. I 
instance but once more. Our blessed Saviour spake 
a hard saying: “ Every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof at the day of 
judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” ! 
And upon this account may every one, weeping and 
trembling, say with Job, “Quid faciam, cum resur- 
rexerit ad judicandum Deus? What shall I do, 
when the Lord shall come to judgment ?” ™—Of 
every idle word—O blessed God! what shall become 
of them who love to prate continually, to tell tales, 
to detract, to slander, to backbite, to praise them- 
selves, to undervalue others, to compare, to raise 
divisions, to boast? Τίς δὲ φρουρήσει πέζαν ὀρθο- 
! Matt. xii. 86, m Job xxxi. 14. 
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στάδην, dimvoc, οὐ κάμπτων γόνυ; “ Who shall be 
able to stand upright, not bowing the knee, with 
the intolerable load of the sins of his tongue ?” If 
of every idle word we must give account, what shall 
we do for those malicious words, that dishonour God 
or do despite to our brother? Remember how often 
we have tempted our brother or a silly woman to 
sin and death! How often we have pleaded for 
unjust interests, or by our wit have cozened an easy 
and a believing person, or given ill sentences, or 
disputed others into false persuasions! Did we 
never call good evil, or evil good? Did we never 
say to others, Thy cause is right, when nothing 
made it right but favour and money, a false advo- 
cate or a covetous judge? Πᾶν ῥῆμα ἀργὸν, so 
said Christ, “every idle word,” that is, πᾶν ῥῆμα 
κενὸν, So St. Paul uses it, “ every false word,” " every 
lie shall be called to judgment; or, as some copies 
read it, πᾶν ῥῆμα πονηρὸν, “every wicked word,” 
shall be called to judgment. For by ἀργὸν, “idle 
words,” are not meant words that are unprofitable 
or unwise, for fools and silly persons speak most of 
those, and have the least accounts to make; but by 
vain the Jews usually understood false; and to 
give their mind to vanity, or to speak vanity, is all 
one as to mind or speak falsehoods with malicious 
and evil purposes. But if every idle word, that is, 
every vain and lying word, shall be called to judg- 
ment, what shall become of men that blaspheme 
God, or their rulers, or princes of the people, or 
their parents ? that dishonour the religion, and dis- 
grace the ministers? that corrupt justice and pervert 
judgment? that preach evil doctrines, or declare per- 
verse sentences "Ὁ that take God’s holy name in vain, 
or dishonour the name of God by trifling and fre- 
quent swearings ; that holy name, by which we hope 
to be saved, and which all the angels of God fall down 
to and worship? ‘These things are to be considered, 
for by our own words we stand or fall, that is, as 
in human judgments the confession of the party, 
and the contradiction of himself, or the failing 
in the circumstances of his story, are the con- 
fidences or presumptions of law, by which judges 
give sentence; so shall our words be, not only the 
means of declaring a secret sentence, but a certain 
instrument of being absolved or condemned. But 
upon these premises we see what reason we have 
to fear the sentence of that day, who have sinned 
with our tongues so often, so continually, that if 
there were no other actions to be accounted for, we 
have enough in this account to make us die; and 
yet have committed so many evil actions, that, if 
our words were wholly forgotten, we have infinite 
reason to fear concerning the event of that horrible 
sentence. The effect of which consideration is 
this, that we set a guard before our lips, and watch 
over our actions with a care, equal to that fear 
which shall be at doomsday, when we are to pass 
our sad accounts. But I have some considerations 
to interpose. 

1. But (that the sadness of this may a little be 
relieved, and our endeavours be encouraged to a 
timely care and repentance) consider that this great 
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sentence, although it shall pass concerning litle 
things, yet it shall not pass by little portions, but by 
general measures; not by the little errors of one 
day, but by the great proportions of our life; for 
God takes not notice of the infirmities of honest 
persons that always endeavour to avoid every sin, 
but in little intervening instances are surprised; 
but he judges us by single actions, if they are 
great, and of evil effects; and by little small in- 
stances, if they be habitual. No man can take 
care concerning every minute; and therefore con- 
cerning it Christ will not pass sentence but by the 
discernible portions of our time, by human actions, 
by things of choice and deliberation, and by general 
precepts of care and watchfulness, this sentence 
shall be exacted. 2. The sentence of that day shall 
be passed, not by the proportions of an angel, but 
by the measures of a man; the first follies are not 
unpardonable, but may be recovered; and the second 
are dangerous, and the third are more fatal; but 
nothing is unpardonable but perseverance in evil 
courses. 3. The last judgment shall be transacted 
by the same principles by which we are guided 
here; not by strange and secret propositions, or by 
the fancies of men, or by the subtilties of useless 
distinctions, or evil persuasions; not by the scruples 
of the credulous, or the interest of sects, nor the 
proverbs of prejudice, nor the uncertain definitions 
of them that give laws to subjects by expounding 
the decrees of princes; but by the plain rules of 
justice, by the ten commandments, by the first ap- 
prehensions of conscience, by the plain rules of 
Seripture, and the rules of an honest mind, and a 
certain justice. So that by this restraint and limit 
of the final sentence, we are secured we shall not 
fall by scruple or by ignorance, by interest or by 
faction, by false persuasions of others, or invincible 
prejudice of our own, but we shall stand or fall by 
plain and easy propositions, by chastity or un- 
cleanness, by justice or injustice, by robbery or 
restitution: and of this we have a great testimony 
by our Judge and Lord himself; “ Whatsoever ye 
shall bind in earth, shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever ye loose shall be loosed there;’’ that is, 
you shall stand or fall according to the sermons of 
the gospel; as the ministers of the word are com- 
manded to preach, so ye must live here, and so ye 
must be judged hereafter; ye must not look for 
that sentence by secret decrees or obscure doc- 
trines, but by plain precepts and certain rules. But 
there are yet some more degrees of mercy. 4. That 
sentence shall pass upon us not after the measures 
of nature, and possibilities, and utmost extents, but 
by the mercies of the covenant; we shall be judged 
as christians rather than as men, that is, as per- 
sons to whom much is pardoned, and much is 
pitied, and many things are (not accidentally, but 
consequently) indulged, and great helps are minis- 
tered, and many remedies supplied, and some mer- 
cies extra-regularly conveyed, and their hopes en- 
larged upon the stock of. an infinite mercy, that 
hath no bounds but our needs, our capacities, and 
our proportions to glory. 5. The sentence -is to be 
given by him that once died for us, and does now 
2s 2 
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pray for us, and perpetually intercedes; and upon 
souls that he loves, and in the salvation of which 
himself hath a great interest and increase of joy. 
And now upon these premises we may dare to con- 
sider what the sentence itself shall be, that shall 
never be reversed, but shall last for ever and ever. 

“Whether it be good or bad.’”’ I cannot dis- 
course now the greatness of the good or bad, so far 
(1 mean) as is revealed to us; the considerations 
are too long to be crowded into the end of a sere 
mon; only in general: 1. If it be good it is greater 
than all the good of this world, and every man’s 
share then, in every instant of his blessed eternity, 
is greater than all the pleasures of mankind in one 
heap. 


ry ~ ~ » ” ~ 
A τοῖς Jeots ἄνθρωπος εὔχεται τυχεῖν, 
Τῆς ἀθανασίας κρεῖττον οὐδὲν εὔχεται" 


‘A man can never wish for any thing greater than 
this immortality,” said Posidippus. 2. To which 
I add this one consideration, that the portion of the 
good at the day of sentence shall be so great, that 
after all the labours of our life, and suffering per- 
secutions, and enduring affronts, and the labour of 
love, and the continual fears and cares of the whole 
duration and abode, it rewards it all, and gives in- 
fmitely more; ‘Non sunt condigne passiones hujus 
seculi;” all the torments and evils of this world are 
not to be estimated with the joys of the blessed; it 
is the gift of God; a donative beyond the ὀψώνιον, 
the military stipend, it is beyond our work and be- 
yond our wages, and beyond the promise and _ be- 
yond our thoughts, and above our understandings, 
and above the highest heavens, it is a participa- 
tion of the joys of God, and of the inheritance of 
the Judge himself. 


Οὐκ ἔστιν πελάσασϑ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἐφικτὸν 
Ἡμετέροις, ἢ χειρὶ λαβεὶν, ἥπέρτε μεγίστη 

- ᾽ 
Π εἰθοῦς ἀνθρώποισιν ἀμάξιτος εἰς φρένα πίπτει. ὃ 


{15 a day of recompences, in which all our sorrows 
shall be turned into joys, our persecutions into a 
crown, the cross into a throne, poverty into the 
riches of God; loss, and affronts, and inconveniences, 
and death, into sceptres, and hymns, and rejoicings, 
and hallelujahs, and such great things which are fit 
for us to hope, but too great for us to discourse of, 
while we see as in a glass darkly and imperfectly. 
And he that chooses to do an evil rather than suffer 
one, shall find it but an ill exchange that he 
deferred his little to change for a great one. I 
remember that a servant in the old comedy did 
choose to venture the lash rather than to feel a 
present inconvenience, “ Quia illud aderat malum, 
istud aberat longius: illud erat presens, huic erat 
diecula :” but this will be but an ill account, when 
the rods shall for the delay be turned into scorpions, 
and from easy shall become intolerable. Better it 
is to suffer here, and to stay till the day of restitution 
for the good and the holy portion; for it will 
recompense both for the suffering and the stay. 

But how if the portion be bad? It shall be bad 
to the greatest part of mankind; that is a fearful 
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consideration; the greatest part of men and women 
shall dwell in the portion of devils to eternal ages. 
So that these portions are like the prophet’s figs in 
the vision; the good are the best that ever were; 
and the worst are so bad, that worse cannot be 
imagined. For though in hell the accursed souls 
shall have no worse than they have deserved, and 
there are not there overrunning measures as there 
are in heaven, and therefore that the joys of heaven 
are infinitely greater joys than the pains of hell are 
great pains, yet even these are a full measure to a 
full iniquity, pain above patience, sorrows without 
ease, amazement without consideration, despair 
without the intervals of a little hope, indignation 
without the possession of any good; there dwells 
envy and confusion, disorder and sad remembrances, 
perpetual woes and continual shriekings, uneasiness 
and all the evils of the soul. But if we will represent 
it in some orderly circumstances, we may consider, 

1. That here, all the trouble of our spirits are 
little participations of a disorderly passion ; a man 
desires earnestly but he hath not, or he envies 
because another had something besides him, and he 
is troubled at the want of one when at the same 
time he hath a hundred good things; and yet 
ambition and envy, impatience and confusion, covet- 
ousness and lust, are all of them very great torments ; 
but there these shall be in essence and abstracted 
beings; the spirit of envy, and the spirit of sorrow; 
devils, that shall inflict all the whole nature of the 
evil and pour it into the minds of accursed men, 
where it shall sit without abatement: for he that 
envies there, envies not for the eminence of another 
that sits a little above him, and excels him in some 
one good, but he shall envy for all; because the 
saints have all, and they have none; therefore all 
their passions are integral, abstracted, perfect pas- 
sions: and all the sorrow in the world at this 
time, is but a portion of sorrow ; every man hath his 
share, and yet besides that which all sad men have, 
there is a great deal of sorrow which they have not, 
and all the devils’ portion besides that; but in hell, 
they shall have the whole passion of sorrow in every 
one, just as the whole body of the sun is seen by 
every one in the same horizon: and he that is in 
darkness enjoys it not by parts, but the whole dark- 
ness 1s the portion of one as well as of another. If 
this consideration be not too metaphysical, I am 
sure it is very sad, and it relies upon this; that as 
in heaven there are some holy spirits whose crown 
is all love; and some in which the brightest jewel 
is understanding; some are purity and some are 
holiness to the Lord: so in the regions of sorrow, 
evil and sorrow have an essence and proper being, 
and are set there to be suffered entirely by every 
undone man, that dies there for ever. 

2. The evils of this world are material and 
bodily ; the pressing of a shoulder, or the straining 
of a joint ; the dislocation of a bone, or the extend- 
ing of an artery; a bruise in the flesh, or the 
pinching of the skin; a hot liver, or a sickly 
stomach; and then the mind is troubled because its 
instrument is ill at ease: but all the proper troubles 
of this life are nothing but the effects of an uneasy 
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body, or an abused fancy: and therefore can be no 
bigger than a blow or a cozenage, than a wound or 
a dream; only the trouble increases as the soul 
works it; and if it makes reflex acts, and begins 
the evil upon its own account, then it multiplies and 
doubles, because the proper scene of grief is opened, 
and sorrow peeps through the corners of the soul. 
But in those regions and days of sorrow, when the 
soul shall be no more depending upon the body, but 
the perfect principle of all its actions, the actions 
are quick and the perceptions brisk; the ‘passions 
are extreme and the motions are spiritual; the pains 
are like the horrors of a devil and the groans of an 
evil spirit; not slow like the motions of a heavy 
foot, or a loaded arm, but quick as an angel’s wing, 
active as lightning; and a grief ¢hen, is nothing like 
a grief now; and the words of a man’s tongue 
which are fitted to the uses of this world, are as 
unfit to signify the evils of the next, as person, and 
nature, and hand, and motion, and passion, are to 
represent the effects of the Divine attributes, ac- 
tions, and subsistence. 

3. The evil portion of the next world is so great, 
that God did not create or design it in the first 
intention of things, and production of essences ; he 
made the kingdom of heaven ἀπὸ καταβολῆς κόσμου, 
from the foundation of the world; for so it is ob- 
servable that Christ shall say to the sheep at his 
right hand, “ Receive the kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world;’’? but to the goats 
and accursed spirits, he speaks of no such primitive 
and original design; it was accidental and a conse- 
quent to horrid crimes, that God was forced to invent 
and to after-create that place of torments. 

4. And when God did create and prepare that 
place, he did not at all intend it for man; it was 
prepared for the devil and his angels, so saith the 
Judge himself, ‘Go, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels,4 ὃ ἠτοίμασεν 
ὁ πατήρ μου τῷ διαβόλῳ, Which my Father prepared 
for the devil,” so some copies read it: God intended 
it not for man, but man would imitate the devil’s 
pride, and listen to the whispers of an evil spirit, 
and follow his temptations, and rebel against his 
Maker ; and then God also, against his first design, 
resolved to throw such persons into that place that 
was prepared for the devil: for so great was the 
love of God to mankind, that he prepared joys infi- 
nite and never-ceasing for man, before he had cre- 
ated him; but he did not predetermine him to any 
evil; but when he was forced to it by man’s malice, 
he doing what God forbad him, God cast him thither 
where he never intended him; but it was not man’s 
portion: he designed it not at first, and at last also 
he invited him to repentance; and when nothing 
could do it, he threw man into another’s portion, 
because he would not accept of what was designed 
to be his own. 

5. The evil portion shall be continual without 
intermission of evil; no days of rest, no nights of 
sleep, no ease from labour, no periods of the stroke 
nor taking off the hand, no intervals between blow 
and blow; but a continued stroke, which neither 
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shortens the life, nor introduces a brawny patience, 
or the toleration of an ox, but it is the same in every 
instant, and great as the first stroke of lightning ; 
the smart is as great for ever as at the first change, 
from the rest of the grave to the flames of that horri- 
ble burning. The church of Rome amongst some 
other strange opinions hath inserted this one into 
her public offices; that the perishing souls in hell 
may have sometimes remission and refreshment, like 
the fits of an intermitting fever: for so it is in the 
Roman missal printed at Paris, 1626, in the mass 
for the dead ; “Ut quia de ejus vite qualitate diffi- 
dimus, etsi plenam veniam anima ipsius obtinere 
non potest, saltem vel inter ipsa tormenta que forsan 
patitur, refrigerium de abundantid miserationum 
tuarum sentiat:’? and something like this is that of 
Prudentius,' 


Sunt et spiritibus seepe nocentibus 
Peenarum celebres sub Styge feria, &c. 


The evil spirits have ease of their pain, and he 
names their holiday, then when the resurrection of 
our Lord from the grave is celebrated : 

Marcent suppliciis Tartara mitibus, 

Exultatque sui carceris otio 


Umbrarum populus liber ab ignibus : 
Nec fervent solito flumina sulphure. 


They then thought, that when the paschal taper 
burned, the flames of hell could not burn till the 
holy wax was spent: but because this is a fancy 
without ground or revelation, and is against the 
analogy of all those expressions of our Lord, 
“Where the worm dieth not, and the fire is never 
quenched,” and divers others, it is sufficient to have 
noted it without further consideration; the pains of 
hell have no rest, no drop of water is allowed to cool 
the tongue, there is no advocate to plead for them, 
no mercy belongs to their portion, but fearful wrath 
and continual burnings. 

6. And yet this is not the worst of it; for as it is 
continual during its abode, so its abode is for ever; it 
is continual and eternal. Tertullian speaks something 
otherwise, “ Pro magnitudine cruciatus non diuturni, 
verum sempiterni;” not continual, or the pains of 
every day, but such which shall last for ever. But 
Lactantius is more plain in this affair: “the same 
Divine fire by the same power and force shall burn 
the wicked, and shall repair instantly whatsoever of 
the body it does consume :” “ Ac sibi ipsi eternum 
pabulum subministrabit,—and shall make for itself 
an eternal fuel.” 


Vermibus et flammis et discruciatibus evum 
Immortale dedit, senio ne peena periret 
Non pereunte anima 


So Prudentius, eternal worms, and unextinguished 
flames, and immortal punishment, are prepared for 
the ever-never dying souls of wicked men. Origen 
is charged by the ancient churches for saying, that 
after a long time the devils and the accursed souls 
shall be restored to the kingdom of God, and that 
after a long time again they shall be restored to 
their state, and so it was from their fall, and shall 
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be for ever; and, it may be, that might be the 
meaning of Tertullian’s expression, of “ cruciatus 
non diuturni sed sempiterni.”” Epiphanius charges 
not the opinion upon Origen, and yet he was free 
enough in his animadversion and reproof of him ; 
but St. Austin did, and confuted the opinion in his 
books De Civitate Dei. However, Origen was not 
the first that said, the pains of the damned should 
cease; Justin Martyr in his dialogue with Triphon 
expresses. it thus: ‘“ Neither do I say that all the 
souls do die, for that indeed would be to the wicked 
again unlooked for: what then? ‘The souls of the 
godly in a better place, of the wicked in a worse, 
do tarry the time of judgment; then they that 
are worthy shall never die again, but those that are 
designed to punishment shall abide so long as God ~ 
please to have them to live and to be punished.” 
But I observe, that the primitive doctors were very 
willing to believe, that the mercy of God would find 
out a period to the torment of accursed souls; but 
such a period, which should be nothing but eternal 
destruction, called by the Scripture, “ the second 
death :” only Origen (as I observed) is charged by 
St. Austin to have said, they shall return into joys, 
and back again to hell by an eternal revolution. 
But concerning the death of a wicked soul, and its 
being broken into pieces with fearful torments, and 
consumed with the wrath of God, they had entertained 
some different fancies very early in the church, as 
their sentences are collected by St. Jerome at the 
end of his commentaries upon Isaiah. And _ Ire- 
neus® disputes it largely, “that they that are un- 
thankful to God in this short life, and obey him not, 
shall never have an eternal duration of life in the ages 
to come,” “sed ipse se privat in seculum secult 
perseverantia,—he deprives his soul of living to 
eternal ages ;” for he supposes an immortal duration 
not to be natural to the soul, but a gift of God, which 
he can take away, and did take away from Adam, 
and restored it again in Christ to them that believe 
in him and obey him: for the other; they shall be 
raised again to suffer shame, and fearful torments ; 
and according to the degree of their sins, so shall 
be continued in their sorrows; and some shall die, 
and some shall not die: the devil, and the beast, 
and they that worshipped the beast, and they that 
were marked with his character, these St. John 
saith “shall be tormented for ever and ever;” he 
does not say so of all, but of some certain great 
criminals ; ὅπως ἂν Θεὸς θέλῃ, all so long as God 
please,—some for ever and ever, and some not so 
severely; and whereas the general sentence is given 
to all wicked persons, to all on the left hand, to go 
into everlasting fire: it is answered, that the fire 
indeed is everlasting, but not all that enters into it 
is everlasting, but only the devils for whom it was 
prepared, and others, more mighty criminals (ac- 
cording as St. John intimates): though also ever- 
lasting signifies only to the end of its proper period. 

Concerning this doctrine of theirs, so severe, and 
yet so moderated, there is less to be objected than 
against the supposed fancy of Origen: for it is a 
strange consideration to suppose an eternal torment 
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to those to whom it was never threatened, to 
those who never heard of Christ, to those that 
lived probably well, to heathens of good lives, to 
ignorants and untaught people, to people surprised 
in a single crime, to men that die young in their 
natural follies and foolish lusts, to them that fall in 
a sudden gaiety and excessive joy, to all alike; to 
all infinite and eternal, even to unwarned people ; 
and that this should be inflicted by God who infi- 
nitely loves his creatures, who died for them, who 
pardons easily, and pities readily, and excuses much, 
and delights in our being saved, and would not have 
us to die, and takes little things in exchange for 
great: it is certain that God’s mercies are infinite, 
and it is also certain that the matter of eternal tor- 
ments cannot truly be understood; and when the 
schoolmen go about to reconcile the Divine justice 
to that severity, and consider why God punishes 
eternally a temporal sin, or a state of evil, they 
speak variously, and uncertainly, and unsatisfyingly. 
But, that in this question we may separate the cer- 
tain from the uncertain ; 

1. It is certain that the torments of hell shall 
certainly last as long as the soul lasts; for eternal 
and everlasting can signify no less but to the end of 
that duration, to the perfect end of the period which 
it signifies. So Sodom and Gomorrah, when God 
rained down hell from heaven upon the earth, (as 
Salvian’s expression is,) they are said “ to suffer the 
vengeance of eternal fire:” that is, of a fire that 
consumed them finally, and they never were re- 
stored: and so the accursed souls shall suffer tor- 
ments till they be consumed; who because they are 
immortal either naturally or by gift, shall be tor- 
mented for ever, or till God shall take from them 
the life that he restored to them on purpose to give 
them a capacity of being miserable, and the best 
that they can expect is to despair of all good, to 
suffer the wrath of God, never to come to any minute 
of felicity, or of a tolerable state, and to be held in 
pain till God be weary of striking. This is the 
gentlest sentence of some of the old doctors. 

But, 2. The generality of christians have been 
taught to believe worse things yet concerning them ; 
and the words of our blessed Lord are κόλασις 
αἰώνιος, eternal affliction or smiting ; 


Nec mortis peenas mora altera finiet hujus, 
Horaque erit tantis ultima nulla malis. 


And St. John,‘ who well knew the mind of his Lord, 
saith, “ the smoke of their torment ascendeth up 
for ever and ever, and they have no rest day nor 
night :” that is, their torment is continual, and it is 
eternal. Their second death shall be but a dying 
to all felicity; for so death is taken in Scripture : 
Adam died when he atethe forbidden fruit ; that is, 
he was liable to sickness and sorrows, and pain and 
dissolution of soul and body: and to be miserable 
is the worse death of the two; they shall see the 
eternal felicity of the saints, but they shall never 
taste of the holy chalice. Those joys shall indeed 
be for ever and ever; for immortality is part of their 
reward, and on them the second death shall have 
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no power: but the wicked shall be tormented hor- 
ribly and insufferably, till “ death and hell be thrown 
into the lake of fire, and shall be no more: which 
is the second death.”4" But that they may not 
imagine that this second death shall be the end of 
their pains, St. John speaks expressly what that is, 
Rev. xxi. 8. “ The fearful and unbelieving, the 
abominable and the murderers, the whoremongers 
and sorcerers, the idolaters and all liars, shall have 
their part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone : which is the second death:” no dying 
there, but a being tormented, burning in a lake of 
fire, that is the second death. For if life be reck- 
oned a blessing, then to be destitute of all blessing 
is to have no life; and therefore to be intolerably 
miserable is this second death, that is, death eternal. 

3. And yet if God should deal with man hereafter 
more mercifully and proportionably to his weak 
nature than he does to angels, and as he admits him 
to repentance here, so in hell also to a period of his 
smart, even when he keeps the angels in pain for 
ever; yet he will never admit him to favour, he 
shall be tormented beyond all the measure of human 
ages, and be destroyed for ever and ever. 

It concerns us all, who hear and believe these 
things, to do as our blessed Lord will do before the 
day of his coming; he will call and convert the Jews 
and strangers: conversion to God isthe best prepara- 
tory to doomsday : and it concerns all them who are 
in the neighbourhood and fringes of the flames of hell, 
that is, in the state of sin, quickly to arise from the 
danger, and shake the burning coals of our flesh, 
lest it consume the marrow and the bones: “ Exuenda 
est velociter de incendio sarcina, priusquam flammis 
supervenientibus concremetur. Nemo diu tutus est, 
periculo proximus,” saith St. Cyprian; “No man 
is safe long, that is so near to danger ;” for suddenly 
the change will come, in which the judge shall be 
called to judgment, and no man to plead for him, 
unless a good conscience be his advocate; and the 
rich shall be naked as a condemned criminal to 
execution; and there shall be no regard of princes 
or of nobles, and the differences of men’s account 
shall be forgotten, and no distinction remaining but 
of good or bad, sheep and goats, blessed and ac- 
cursed souls. Among the wonders of the dey of 
judgment, our blessed Saviour reckons it, that men 
shall be marrying and giving in marriage, γαμοῦν- 
τες Kal ἐγγαμίζοντες, marrying and cross-marrying, 
that is, raising families and lasting greatness and 
huge estates; when the world is to end so quickly, 
and the gains of a rich purchase so very a trifle, 
but no trifling danger; a thing that can give no se- 
curity to our souls, but much hazards and a great 
charge. More reasonable it is, that we despise the 
world and lay up for heaven, that we heap up trea- 
sures by giving alms, and make friends of un- 
righteous Mammon; but at no hand to enter into a 
state of life, that is all the way a hazard to the 
main interest, and at the best, an increase of the 
particular charge. Every degree of riches, every 
degree of greatness, every ambitious employment, 
every great fortune, every eminency above our 
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brother, is a charge to the accounts of the last day. 
He that lives temperately and charitably, whose 
employment is religion, whose affections are fear 
and love, whose desires are after heaven, and do 
not dwell below; that man can long and pray for 
the hastening of the coming of the day of the Lord. 
He that does not really desire and long for that day, 
either is in a very ill condition, or does not under- 
stand that he is ina good. I will not be so severe 
in this meditation as to forbid any man to laugh, 
that believes himself shall be called to so severe a 
judgment; yet St. Jerome said it, “ Coram ccelo et 
terrA rationem reddemus totius nostre vite; et tu 
rides? Heaven and earth shall see all the follies 
and baseness of thy life: and dost thou laugh ?” 
That we may, but we have not reason to laugh 
loudly and frequently if we consider things wisely, 
and as we are concerned: but if we do, yet “ pra- 
sentis temporis ita est agenda letitia, ut sequentis 
judicii amaritudo nunquam recedat a memoria :—so 
laugh here that you may not forget your danger, 
lest you weep for ever.” He that thinks most se- 
riously and most frequently of this fearful appear- 
ance, will find that it is better staying for his joys 
till this sentence be past; for then he shall perceive, 
whether he hath reason or no. In the mean time 
wonder not, that God, who loves mankind so well, 
should punish him so severely: for therefore the 
evil fall into an accursed portion, because they de- 
spised that which God most loves, his Son and his 
mercies, his graces and his Holy Spirit; and they 
that do all this, have cause to complain of nothing 
but their own follies; and they shall feel the ac- 
cursed consequents then, when they shall see the 
Judge sit above them, angry and severe, inexorable 
and terrible; under them, an intolerable hell; within 
them, their consciences clamorous and diseased: 
without them, all the world on fire; on the right 
hand, those men glorified whom they persecuted or 
despised; on the left hand, the devils accusing; for 
this is the day of the Lord’s terror, and who is able 
to abide it ? 


Seu vigilo intentus studiis, seu dormio, semper 
Judicis extremi nostras tuba personet aures. 


SERMON IV. 


THE RETURN OF PRAYERS; OR, THE CONDI- 
TIONS OF A PREVAILING PRAYER. 


Now we know that God heareth not sinners; but af 
any man be a worshipper of God, and doth his 
will, him he heareth.—John ix. 31. 


I know not which is the greater wonder, either 
that prayer, which is a duty so easy and facile, so 
ready and apted to the powers, and skill, and oppor- 
tunities, of every man, should have so great effects, 
and be productive of such mighty blessings; or, 
that we should be so unwilling to use so easy an 
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instrument of procuring so much good. The first 
declares God’s goodness, but this publishes man’s 
folly and weakness, who finds in himself so much 
difficulty to perform a condition so easy and full of 
advantage. But the order of this felicity is knotted 
like the foldings of a serpent; all those parts of 
easiness, which invite us to the duty, are become 
like the joints of a bulrush, not bendings, but con- 
solidations and stiffenings: the very facility be- 
comes its objection, and in every of its stages, we 
make or find a huge uneasiness. At first, we do 
not know what to ask; and when we do, then we 
find difficulty to bring our will to desire it; and 
when that is instructed and kept in awe, it mingles 
interest, and confounds the purposes; and when it 
is forced to ask honestly and severely, then it wills 
so coldly, that God hates the prayer; and, if it de- 
sires fervently, it sometimes turns that into passion, 
and that passion breaks into murmurs or unquiet- 


ness; or, if that be avoided, the indifference cools 


into death, or the fire burns violently and is quickly 
spent; our desires are dull as a rock, or fugitive as 
lightning; either we ask ill things earnestly, or 
good things remissly; we either court our own 
danger, or are not zealous for our real safety; or, 
if we be right in our matter, or earnest in our affec- 
tions, and lasting in our abode, yet we miss in the 
manner; and either we ask for evil ends, or without 
religious and awful apprehensions; or we rest on 
the words and signification of the prayer, and never 
take care to pass on to action; or else we sacrifice 
in the company of Korah, being partners of a schism, 
or a rebellion in religion; or we bring unhallowed 
censers, our hearts send up to God an unholy smoke, 
a cloud from the fires of lust; and either the flames 
of lust or rage, of wine or revenge, kindle the beast 
that is laid upon the altar; or we bring swine’s 
flesh, or a dog’s neck; whereas God never accepts 
or delights in a prayer, unless it be for a holy 
thing, to a lawful end, presented unto him upon the 
wings of zeal and love, of religious sorrow, or reli- 
gious joy; by sanctified lips, and pure hands, and 
a sincere heart. It must be the prayer of a gra- 
cious man; and he is only gracious before God, and 
acceptable and effective in his prayer, whose life is 
holy, and whose prayer is holy ; for both these are 
necessary ingredients to the constitution of a pre- 
vailing prayer; there is a holiness peculiar to the 
man, and a holiness peculiar to the prayer, that 
must adorn the prayer, before it can be united to the 
intercession of the holy Jesus, in which union alone 
our prayers can be prevailing. 

“God heareth not sinners.’—So the blind man 
in the text, and confidently, “this we know:” he 
had reason, indeed, for his confidence; it was a 
proverbial saying, and every where recorded in their 
Scriptures, which were read in the synagogues 
every sabbath-day. “ For what is the hope of the 
hypocrite? (saith Job.) Will God hear his cry, 
when trouble cometh upon him?”’" No, he will 
not. “For if I regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me,’”’* said David; and so said 
the Spirit of the Lord by the son of David: 


u Job xxvii. 9. x Psalm lIxvi. 18. 
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“When distress and anguish come upon you, then 
shall they call upon me, but I will not answer; they 
shall seek me early, but they shall not find me.’ 
And Isaiah, ‘When you spread forth your hands, 1 
will hide mine eyes from you; yea, when you make 
many prayers, I will not hear; your hands are full 
of blood.”* And again, “ When they fast, I will 
not hear their cry; and when they will offer burnt- 
offerings and oblations, I will not accept them. For 
they have loved to wander, they have not refrained 
their feet, therefore the Lord will not accept them; 
he will now remember their iniquity, and visit their 
sins.”* Upon these and many other authorities,” it 
grew into a proverb; “ Deus non exaudit pecca- 
tores.”” It was a known case, and an established 
rule in religion; ‘“ Wicked persons are neither fit to 
pray for themselves, nor for others.” 

Which proposition let us first consider in the 
sense of that purpose which the blind man spoke it 
in, and then in the utmost extent of it, as its ana- 
logy and equal reason go forth upon us and our 
necessities. The man was cured of his blindness, 
and being examined concerning him that did it, 
named and gloried in his physician; but the spite- 
ful Pharisees bid him give glory to God, and defy 
the minister; for God indeed was good, but he 
wrought that cure by a wicked hand.—No, says he, 
this is impossible. If this man were a sinner and 
a false prophet, (for in that instance the accusation 
was intended,) God would not hear his prayer, and 
work miracles by him in verification of a lie.—A 
false prophet could not work true miracles: this 
hath received its diminution, when the case was 
changed; for at that time, when Christ preached, 
miracles were the only or the great verification of 
any new revelation; and, therefore, it proceeding 
from an almighty God, must needs be the testi- 
mony of a Divine truth; and if it could have been 
brought for a lie, there could not then have been 
sufficient instruction given to mankind, to prevent 
their belief of false prophets and lying doctrines. 
But when Christ proved his doctrine by miracles, 
that no enemy of his did ever do so great before or 
after him; then he also told, that, after him, his 
friends should do greater, and his enemies should 
do some, but they were fewer, and very inconsider- 
able; and, therefore, could have in them no uwuna- 
voidable cause of deception, because they were dis- 
covered by a prophecy, and caution was given 
against them by him that did greater miracles, and 
yet ought to have been believed, if he had done 
but one; because against him there had been no 
caution, but many prophecies creating such expect- 
ations concerning him, which he verified by his 
great works. So that, in this sense of working 
miracles, though it was infinitely true that the 
blind man said, then when he said it, yet after that 
the case was altered; and sinners, magicians, astro- 
logers, witches, heretics, simoniacs, and wicked 
persons of other instances, have done miracles, and 
God hath heard sinners, and wrought his own works 
by their hands, or suffered the devil to do his works 
under their pretences; and many at the day of 
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judgment shall plead that they have done miracles 
in Christ’s name, and yet they shall be rejected; 
Christ knows them not, and their portion shall be 
with dogs, and goats, and unbelievers. 

There is, in this case, only this difference; that 
they who do miracles in opposition to Christ, do 
them by the power of the devil, to whom it is per- 
mitted to do such things, which we think miracles ; 
and that is all one as though they were; but the 
danger of them is none at all, but to them that 
will not believe him that did greater miracles, and 
prophesied of these less, and gave warning of their 
attending danger, and was confirmed to be a true 
teacher by voices from heaven, and by the resurrec- 
tion of his body after a three days’ burial: so that 
to these the proposition still remains true, “ God 
hears not sinners,” God does not work those mira- 
cles; but concerning sinning christians, God, in this 
sense, and towards the purposes of miracles, does 
hear them, and hath wrought miracles by them, for 
they do them “inthe name of Christ,” and therefore 
Christ said, “ cannot easily speak ill of him ;" and 
although they either prevaricate in their lives, or 
in superinduced doctrines, yet, because the miracles 
are a verification of the religion, not of the opinion, 
of the power of truth of Christ, not of the veracity 
of the man, God hath heard such persons many 
times, whom men have long since, and to this day, 
called heretics; such were the Novatians and 
Arians; for to the heathens they could only prove 
their religion, by which they stood distinguished 
from them; but we find not that they wrought mira- 
cles among the christians, or to verify their super- 
structures and private opinions. But, besides this, 
yet we may also by such means arrest the forward- 
ness of our judgments and condemnations of persons 
disagreeing in their opinions from us; for those 
persons, whose faith God confirmed by miracles, was 
an entire faith ; and although they might have false 
Opinions, or mistaken explications of true opinions, 
either inartificial, or misunderstood, yet we have 
reason to believe their faith to be entire; for that 
which God would have the heathen to believe, and 
to that purpose proved it by a miracle, himself in- 
tended to accept, first to a holy life, and then to 
glory. The false opinion should burn, and them- 
selves escape. One thing more is here very con- 
siderable, that in this very instance of working 
miracles, God was so very careful not to hear sinners 
or permit sinners, till he had prevented all dangers 
to good and innocent persons, that the case of Christ 
and his apostles working miracles, was so clearly 
separated and remarked by the finger of God, and 
distinguished from the impostures and pretences of 
all the many antichrists that appeared in Palestine, 
Cyprus, Crete, Syria, and the vicinage, that there 
were but very few christians that, with hearty per- 
suasions, fell away from Christ, Θᾶττόν τις τοὺς 
ἀπὸ Χριστοῦ μεταδιδάξειε, said Galen, “ It is not 
easy to teach anew him that hath been taught by 
Christ :” and St. Austin tells a story of an un- 
believing man, that, being troubled that his wife 
was a christian, went to the oracle to ask by what 
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means he should alter her persuasion; but he was 
answered, “ it could never be done, he might as well 
imprint characters upon the face ofa torrent, or a rapid 
river, or himself fly in the air, as alter the persuasion 
of a hearty and an honest christian ;’’ I would to 
God it were so now in all instances, and that it were 
so hard to draw men from the severities of a holy 
life, as of old they could be cozened, disputed, or 
forced out of their faith, Some men are vexed 
with hypocrisy, and then their hypocrisy was pun- 
ished with infidelity and a wretchless spirit. De- 
mas, and Simon Magus, and Ecebolius, and the 
lapsed confessors, are instances of human craft or 
human weakness; but they are scarce a number that 
are remarked, in ancient story, to have fallen from 
christianity by direct persuasions, or the efficacy of 
abusing arguments and discourses. The reason of 
it is the truth in the text: God did so avoid hearing 
sinners in this affair, that he never permitted them 
to do any miracles, so as to do any mischief to the 
souls of good men; and therefore it is said, the 
enemies of Christ came “in the power of signs and 
wonders, able to deceive (if it were possible) even 
the very elect ;”” but that was not possible; with- 
out their faults it could not be; the elect were suf- 
ficiently strengthened, and the evidence of Christ’s 
being heard of God, and that none of his enemies 
were heard of God to any dangerous effect, was so 
great, that if any christian had apostatized or fallen 
away by direct persuasion, it was like the sin of a 
falling angel, of so direct a malice, that he never 
could repent, and God never would pardon him, as 
St. Paul twice remarks in his epistle to the Hebrews. 
The result of this discourse is the first sense and 
explication of the words, ‘“ God heareth not sinners,” 
viz. in that in which they are sinners: a sinner in 
his manners may be heard in his prayer, in order 
to the confirmation of his faith; but if he be a sin- 
ner in his faith, God hears him not at all in that 
wherein he sins; for God is truth, and cannot con- 
firm a lie, and whenever he permitted the devil to do 
it, he secured the interest of his elect, that is, of all 
that believe in him and love him, “ lifting up holy 
hands without wrath and doubting.” 

2. That which yet concerns us more neatly is, 
that “ God heareth not sinners;”’ that is, if we be 
not good men, our prayers will do us no good: we 
shall be in the condition of them that never pray at 
all. The prayers of a wicked man are like the 
breath of corrupted lungs; God turns away from 
such unwholesome breathings. But that 1 may 
reduce this necessary doctrine to a method, I shall 
consider that there are some persons whose prayers 
are sins, and some others whose prayers are in- 
effectual: some are such who do not pray lawfully ; 
they sin when they pray, while they remain in that 
_ State and evil condition; others are such who do not 
obtain what they pray for, and yet their prayer is 
not a direct sin: the prayer of the first is a direct 
abomination, the prayer of the second is hindered ; 
the first is corrupted by a direct state of sin, the 
latter by some intervening imperfection and un- 
handsome circumstance of action; and in propor- 
tion to these, it is required, 1. that he be in a state 
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and possibility of acceptation; and, 2. that the 
prayer itself be in a proper disposition. 1. There- 
fore we shall consider, what are those conditions, 
which are required in every person that prays, the 
want of which makes the prayer to be asin? 2. 
What are the conditions of a good man’s prayer, 
the absence of which makes that even his prayer 
return empty? 3. What degrees and circumstances 
of piety are required to make a man fit to be an in- 
tercessor for others, both with holiness in himself 
and effect to them he prays for? And, 4. as an ap- 
pendix to these considerations, I shall add the proper 
indices and signification, by which we may make a 
judgment whether God hath heard our prayers or no. 

1. Whosoever prays to God while he is in a state 
or in the affection to sin, his prayer is an abomina- 
tion to God. This was a truth so believed by all 
nations of the world, that in all religions they ever 
appointed baptisms and ceremonial expiations, to 
cleanse the persons, before they presented them- 
selves in their holy offices. “ Deorum templa cum 
adire disponitis, ab omni vos labe puros, lautos, 
castissimosque prestatis,”’ said Arnobius to the gen- 
tiles: ‘“‘ When you address yourselves to the temples 
of your God, you keep yourselves chaste, and clean, 
and spotless.”” They washed their hands and wore 
white garments, they refused to touch a dead body, 


| they avoided a spot upon their clothes as they avoid- 


ed a wound upon their head, μὴ καθαρῷ yao καθαροῦ 
ἐφάπτεσθαι μὴ ov θεμιτὸν ἧ. That was the religious 
ground they went upon; “ an impure thing ought 
not to touch that which is holy,” much less to ap- 
proach the Prince of purities; and this was the 
sense of the old world in their lustrations, and of 
the Jews in their preparatory baptisms; they wash- 
ed their hands to signify, that they should cleanse 
them from all iniquity, and keep them pure from 
blood and rapine; they washed their garments; 
but that intended, they should not be spotted with 
the flesh; and their follies consisted in this, that 
they did not look to the bottom of their lavatories ; 
they did not see through the veil of their ceremo- 
nies. ‘ Flagitiis omnibus inquinati veniunt ad pre- 
candum, et se pie sacrificdsse opinantur, si cutem 
laverint, tanquam libidines intra pectus inclusas ulla 
amnis abluat, aut ulla maria purificent,” said Lac- 
tantius; “They come to their prayers dressed 
round about with wickedness, ut quercus hederd ; 
and think God will accept their offering, if their 
skin be washed; as if a river could purify their 
lustful souls, or a sea take off their guilt.” But 
David reconciles the ceremony with the mystery, 
“ T will wash my hands, I will wash them in inno- 
cency, and so 1 will go to thine altar.” ‘“ He sunt 
vere munditie, (saith Tertullian,) non quas plerique 
superstitione curant ad omnem orationem, etiam cum 
lavacro totius corporis aquam sumentes. This is 
the true purification, not that which most men do, 
superstitiously cleansing their hands and washing 
when they go to prayers, but cleansing the soul 
from all impiety, and leaving every affection to 
sin; then they come pure to God:” and this is it 
which the apostle also signifies, having translated 
the gentile and Jewish ceremony into the spirituality 
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of the gospel, “1 will therefore, that men pray every 
where, levantes puras manus, lifting up clean 
hands,” so it is in the vulgar Latin; ὁσίους χεῖρας, 
soit is in the Greek, holy hands ; that is the purity 
that God looks for upon them that hft up their 
hands to him in prayer: and this very thing is 
founded upon the natural constitution of things, and 
their essential proportion to each other. 

1. It is an act of profanation for any unholy per- 
son to handle holy things and holy offices. For if 
God was ever careful to put all holy things into 
cancels, and immure them with acts and laws and 
cautions of separation; and the very sanctification 
of them was nothing else but the solemn separating 
them from common usages, that himself might be 
distinguished from men by actions of propriety ; it 
is naturally certain, he that would be differenced 
from common things, would be infinitely divided 
from things that are wicked. If things that are 
lawful may yet be unholy in this sense, much more 
are unlawful things most unholy in allsenses. If God 
will not admit of that which is beside religion, he 
will less endure that which is against religion. And 
therefore if a common man must not serve at the 
altar, how shall he abide a wicked man to stand 
there ? No: he will not endure him, but he will 
cast him and his prayer into the separation of an 
infinite and eternal distance. ‘“ Sic profanatis 
sacris peritura Troja perdidit primum Deos;—So 
Troy entered into ruin when their prayers became 
unholy, and they profaned the rites of their religion.” 

2. A wicked person, while he remains in that 
condition, is not the natural object of pity: Ελεός 
ἐστι λύπη we ἐπὶ ἀναξίως κακοπαθοῦντι, said Zeno; 
“ Mercy is a sorrow or a trouble at that misery, 
which falls upon a person which deserved it not.” 
And so Aristotle defines it, it is λύπη τις ἐπὶ τῷ 
πονηρῷ τοῦ ἀναξίου τυγχάνειν, “ when we see the 
person deserves a better fortune,” or is disposed to 
a fairer entreaty, then we naturally pity him: and 
Sinon pleaded for pity to the Trojans, saying, 


Miserere animi non digna ferentis. 


For who pitieth the fears of a base man, who hath 
treacherously murdered his friend? or who will 
lend a friendly sigh, when he sees a traitor to his 
country pass forth through the execrable gates of 
cities? and when any circumstance of baseness, that 
is, any thing that takes off the excuse of infirmity, 
does accompany a sin, (such as are ingratitude, per- 
jury, perseverance, delight, malice, treachery,) then 
every man scorns the criminal, and God delights and 
rejoices in, and laughs at the calamity of such a 
person. When Vitellius with his hands bound be- 
hind him, his imperial robe rent, and with a dejected 
countenance and an ill name, was led to execution, 
every man cursed him, but no man wept. ‘“ Defor- 
mitas exitus misericordiam abstulerat,” saith Taci- 
tus, “ The filthiness of his life and death took away 
pity.” So it is with us in our prayers; while we 
love our sin, we must nurse all its children; and 
when we roar in our lustful beds, and groan with 
the whips of an exterminating angel, chastising 
those ὑπογαστρίους ἐπιϑυμέας, (as Aretas calls them,) 
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“the lusts of the lower belly,” wantonness, and its 
mother intemperance, we feel the price of our sin, 
that which God foretold to be their issues, that 
which he threatened us withal, and that which is 
the natural consequence, and its certain expectation, 
that which we delighted in, and chose, even then 
when we refused God, and threw away felicity, and 
hated virtue. For punishment is but the latter part 
of sin; itis not a new thing and distinct from it: 
or if we will kiss the hyzna, or clip the lamia about 
the neck, we have as certainly chosen the tail, and 
its venomous embraces, as the face and lip. Every 
man that sins against God and loves it, or, which is 
all one, continues in it, for by interpretation that is 
love, hath all the circumstances of unworthiness 
towards God; he is unthankful, and a breaker of his 
vows, and a despiser of his mercies, and impudent 
against his judgments; he is false to his profession, 
false to his faith; he is an unfriendly person, and 
useth him barbarously, who hath treated him with 
an affection not less than infinite; and if any man 
does half so much evil, and so unhandsomely to a 
man, we stone him with stones and curses, with re- 
proach, and an unrelenting scorn. And how then 
shall such a person hope that God should pity him ? 
For God better understands, and deeper resents, and 
more essentially hates, and more severely exacts, 
the circumstances and degrees of baseness, than we 
can do; and therefore proportionably scorns the 
person and derides the calamity. Is not unthank- 
fulness to God a greater baseness and unworthiness 
than unthankfulness to our patron? And is not he 
as sensible of it, and more than we? These things 
are more than words; and therefore if no man 
pities a base person, letus remember, that no man is 
so base in any thing as in his unhandsome demean- 
our towards God. Do we not profess ourselves his 
servants, and yet serve the devil? Do we not live 
upon God’s provision, and yet stand or work at the 
command of lust or avarice, human regards and little 
interests of the world ? We call him Father when we 
desire our portion, and yet spend it in the society of 
all his enemies. In short, let our actions to God 
and their circumstances be supposed to be done 
towards men, and we should scorn ourselves; and 
how then can we expect God should not scorn us, 
and reject our prayer, when we have done all the 
dishonour to him, and with all the unhandsomeness 
in the world? Take heed lest we fall into a condi- 
tion of evil, in which it shall be said, you may thank 
yourselves; and be infinitely afraid lest at the same 
time we be in a condition of person, in which God 
will upbraid our unworthiness, and scorn our per- 
sons, and rejoice in our calamity. The first is 
intolerable, the second is irremediable; the first 
proclaims our folly, and the second declares God’s 
final justice; in the first there is no comfort, in the 
latter there is no remedy; that therefore makes us 
miserable, and this renders us desperate. 

3. This great truth is further manifested by the 
necessary and convenient appendages of prayer 
required, or advised, or recommended, in Holy 
Scripture. For why is fasting prescribed together 


with prayer? For *“ neither if we eat, are we the: 
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better; neither if we eat not, are we the worse ;” 
and God does not delight in that service, the first, 
second, and third part of which is nothing but pain 
and self-affliction. But therefore fasting is useful with 
prayer, because it is a penal duty, and an action of 
repentance ; for then only God hears sinners, when 
they enter first into the gates of repentance, and 
proceed in all the regions of sorrow and carefulness ; 
therefore we are commanded to fast, that we may 
pray with more spirituality, and with repentance ; 
that is, without the loads of meat, and without the 
loads of sin. Of the same consideration it is that 
alms are prescribed together with prayer, because 
it is a part of that charity, without which our souls 
are enemies to all that, which ought to be equally 
valued with our own lives. But besides this, we 
may easily observe what special indecencies there 
are, which besides the general malignity and de- 
merit, are special deleteries and hinderances to our 
prayers, by irreconciling the person of him that 
prays. 

1. The first is unmercifulness. “Oure ἐξ ἱεροῦ 
βωμὸν, οὔτε ἐξ ἀνθρωπίνης φύσεως ἀφαιρετέον τὸν 
ἔλεον, said one in Stobeeus; and they were well joined 
together: “ He that takes mercy from a man, is 
like him that takes an altar from the temple ;” the 
temple is of no use without an altar, and the man 
cannot pray without mercy ; and there are infinite 
of prayers sent forth by men which God never 
attends to, but as to so many sins, because the men 
live in a course of rapine, or tyranny, or oppression, 
or uncharitableness, or something that is most con- 
trary to God, because it is unmerciful. Remember, 
that God sometimes puts thee into some images of 
his own relation. We beg of God for mercy, and 
our brother begs of us for pity: and therefore let us 
deal equally with God and all the world. I see 
myself fall by a too frequent infirmity, and still I 
beg for pardon, and hope for pity: thy brother that 
offends thee, he hopes so too, and would fain have 
the same measure, and would be as glad thou 
wouldst pardon him, as thou wouldst rejoice in thy 
own forgiveness. I am troubled when God rejects 
my prayer, or, instead of hearing my petition, sends 
a judgment: is not thy tenant, or thy servant, or 
thy client, so to thee ὃ Does not he tremble at thy 
frown, and is of an uncertain soul till thou speakest 
kindly unto him, and observe thy looks as he 
watches the colour of the bean coming from the box 
of sentence, life or death depending on it ? When 
he begs of thee for mercy, his passion is greater, 
his necessities more pungent, his apprehension more 
brisk and sensitive, his case dressed with the cir- 
cumstance of pity, and thou thyself canst better 
feel his condition than thou dost usually perceive 
the earnestness of thy own prayers to God; and if 
thou regardest not thy brother whom thou seest, 
whose case thou feelest, whose circumstances can 
afflict thee, whose passion is dressed to thy fancy, 
and proportioned to thy capacity,—how shall God 
regard thy distant prayer, or be melted with thy 
cold desire, or softened with thy dry story, or moved 
by thy unrepenting soul? If I be sad, I seek for 
comfort, and go to God and to the ministry of his 
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creatures for it; and is it not just in God to stop 
his own fountains, and seal the cisterns and little 
emanations of the creatures from thee, who shuttest 
thy hand, and shuttest thy eye, and twistest thy 
bowels against thy brother, who would as fain be 
comforted as thou? It is a strange iliacal passion 
that so hardens a man’s bowels, that nothing pro- 
ceeds from him but the name of his own disease ; a 
‘“‘miserere mei Deus,” a prayer to God for pity upon 
him, that will not show pity to others. We are 
troubled when God through severity breaks our 
bones, and hardens his face against us; but we think 
our poor brother is made of iron, and not of fiesh 
and blood,as we are. God hath bound mercy upon 
us by the iron bands of necessity, and though God’s 
mercy is the measure of his justice, yet justice is 
the measure of our mercy; and as we do to others, 
it shall be done to us, even in the matter of pardon 
and of bounty, of gentleness and remission, of bear- 
ing each other’s burdens, and fair interpretation; 
“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us,” so we pray. The final 
sentence in this affair is recorded by St. James, 
“δ that shows no mercy, shall have justice with- 
out mercy:’° as thy poor brother hath groaned 
under thy cruelty and ungentle nature without 
remedy, so shalt thou before the throne of God; 
thou shalt pray, and plead, and call, and cry, and 
beg again, and in the midst of thy despairing noises 
be carried into the regions of sorrow, which never 
did and never shall feel a mercy. ‘ God never can 
hear the prayers of an unmerciful man.” 

2. Lust and uncleanness are a direct enemy to 
the praying man, an obstruction to his prayers; for 
this is not only a profanation, but a direct sacri- 
lege ; it defiles a temple to the ground; it takes 
from a man all affection to spiritual things, and 
mingles his very soul with the things of the world; 
it makes his understanding low, and his reasonings 
cheap and foolish, and it destroys his confidence, 
and all his manly hopes; it makes his spirit light, 
effeminate, and fantastic, and dissolves his atten- 
tion; and makes his mind so to disaffect all the 
objects of his desires, that when he prays he is as 
uneasy as an impaled person, or a condemned cri- 
minal upon the hook or wheel; and it hath in it 
this evil quality, that a lustful person cannot pray 
heartily against his sin; he cannot desire his cure, 
for his will is contradictory to his collect, and he 
would not that God should hear the words of his 
prayer, which he poor man never intended. For 
no crime so seizes upon the will as that; some sins 
steal an affection, or obey a temptation, or secure 
an interest, or work by the way of understanding, 
but lust seizes directly upon the will, for the devil 
knows well that the lusts of the body are soon 
cured; the uneasiness that dwells there, is a dis- 
ease very tolerable, and every degree of patience 
can pass under it. But therefore the devil seizes 
upon the will, and that is it that makes adulteries 
and all the species of uncleanness; and lust grows 
so hard a cure, because the formality of it is, that 
it will not be cured; the will loves it, and so jong 
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as it does, God cannot love the man; for God is the 
prince of purities, and the Son of God is the king 
of virgins, and the Holy Spirit is all love, and that 
is all purity and all spirituality; and therefore the 
prayer of an adulterer, or an unclean person, is like 
the sacrifices to Moloch, or the rites of Flora, “ ubi 
Cato spectator esse non potuit.” A good man will 
not endure them; much less will God entertain 
such reekings of the Dead sea and clouds of So- 
dom. For so an impure vapour,—begotten of the 
slime of the earth by the fevers and adulterous 
heats of an intemperate summer-sun, striving by the 
ladder of a mountain to climb up to heaven, and 
rolling into various figures by an uneasy, unfixed 
revolution, and stopped at the middle region of the 
air, being thrown from his pride and attempt of 
passing towards the seat of the stars,—turns into 
an unwholesome flame, and like the breath of hell 
is confined into a prison of darkness, and a cloud, 
till it breaks into diseases, plagues, and mildews, 
stink and blastings; so is the prayer of an unchaste 
person; it strives to climb the battlements of hea- 
ven, but because it is a flame of sulphur, salt, and 
bitumen, and was kindled in the dishonourable re- 
gions below, derived from hell, and contrary to 
God, it cannot pass forth to the element of love, 
but ends.in barrenness and murmur, fantastic expec- 
tations, and trifling imaginative confidences ; and 
they at last end in sorrows and despair. Every 
state of sin is against the possibility of a man’s 
being accepted; but these have a proper venom 
against the graciousness of the person, and the 
power of the prayer. God can never accept an un- 
holy prayer, and a wicked man can never send 
forth any other; the waters pass through impure 
aqueducts and channels of brimstone, and therefore 
may end in brimstone and fire, but never in forgive- 
ness, and the blessings of an eternal charity. 
Henceforth, therefore, never any more wonder 
that men pray so seldom; there are few that feel 
the relish, and are enticed with the deliciousness, 
and refreshed with the comforts, and instructed with 
the sanctity, and acquainted with the secrets of a 
holy prayer; but cease also to wonder, that of those 
few that say many prayers, so few find any return 
of any at all. To make up a good and a lawful 
prayer, there must be charity, with all its daughters, 
“alms, forgiveness,’ not judging uncharitably ; 
there must be purity of spirit, that is, purity of in- 
tention; and there must be purity of the body and 
soul, that is, the cleanness of chastity; and there 
must be no vice remaining, no affection to sin; for 
he that brings his body to God, and hath left his 
will in the power of any sin, offers to God the calves 
of his lips, but not a whole burni-offering; a lame 
oblation, but not a “ reasonable sacrifice ;’’ and 
therefore their portion shall be amongst them 
whose prayers were never recorded in the book of 
life, whose tears God never put into his bottle, 
whose desires shall remain ineffectual to eternal 
ages. Take heed you do not lose your prayers ; 
“for by them ye hope to have eternal life;” and 
let any of you, whose conscience is most religious 
and tender, consider what condition that man is in, 
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that hath not said his prayers in thirty or forty 
years together; and that is the true state of him, 
who hath lived so long in the course of an unsanc- 
tified life; in all that while he never said one 
prayer that did him any good, but they ought to 
be reckoned to him upon the account of his sins. 
He that is in the affection, or in the habit, or in 
the state, of any one sin whatsoever, is at such dis- 
tance from and contrariety to God, that he provokes 
God to anger in every prayer he makes: and then 
add but this consideration; that prayer is the great 
sum of our religion, it is the effect, and the exer- 
cise, and the beginning, and the promoter, of all 
graces, and the consummation and perfection of 
many ; and all those persons who pretend towards 
heaven, and yet are not experienced in the secrets 
of religion, they reckon their piety, and account 
their hopes, only upon the stock of a few prayers. 
It may be they pray twice every day, it may be 
thrice, and blessed be God for it; so far is very 
well; but if it shall be remembered and considered, 
that this course of piety is so far from warranting 
any one course of sin, that any one habitual and 
cherished sin destroys the effect of all that piety, 
we shall see there is reason to account this to be 
one of those great arguments, with which God hath 
so bound the duty of holy living upon us, that with- 
out a holy life we cannot in any sense be happy, or 
have the effect of one prayer. But if we be re- 
turning and repenting sinners, God delights to hear, 
because he delights to save us: 


Si precibus (dixerunt) numina justis 
Victa remollescunt 


When a man is holy, then God is gracious, and 
a holy life is the best, and it is a continual prayer ; 
and repentance is the best argument to move God to 
mercy, because it is the instrument to unite our 
prayers to the intercession of the holy Jesus. 


SERMON V. 
PART I. 


Arter these evidences of Scripture, and reason 
derived from its analogy, there will be less necessity 
to take any particular notices of those little objec- 
tions, which are usually made from the experience 
of the success and prosperities of evil persons. For 
true it is, there is in the world a generation of men 
that pray long and loud, and ask for vile things, 
such which they ought to fear, and pray against, 
and yet they are heard; “ the fat upon earth eat 
and worship :”4 but if these men ask things hurt- 
ful and sinful, it is certain God hears them not in 
mercy : they pray to God as despairing Saul did to 
his armour-bearer, “Sta super me et interfice me ;” 
‘Stand upon me and kill me ;” and he that obeyed 
his voice did him dishonour, and sinned against the 
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head of his king, and his own life. And the vicious 
persons of old prayed to Laverna, 


Pulchra Laverna, Abid 
Da mihi fallere, da justum sanctumque videri, 
Noctem peccatis et fraudibus objice nubem. 


“ Give me a prosperous robbery, a rich prey, and 
secret escape, let me become rich with thieving, 
and still be accounted holy:” for every sort of men 


hath some religion or other, by the measures of: 


which they proportion their lives and their prayers ; 
now, as the Holy Spirit of God, teaching us to pray, 
makes us like himself, in order to a holy and an 
effective prayer; and no man prays well, but he that 
prays by the Spirit of God, “the Spirit of holiness,” 
and he that prays with the spirit must be made like 
to the Spirit ; he is first sanctified and made holy, 
and then made fervent, and then his prayer ascends 
beyond the clouds: first, he is renewed in the spirit 
of his mind, and then he is inflamed with holy fires, 
and guided by a bright star; first purified and then 
lightened, then burning and shining: so is every 
man in every of his prayers; he is always like the 
Spirit by which he prays: if he be a lustful person, 
he prays with a lustful spirit; if he does not pray 
for it, he cannot heartily pray against it: if he be 
a tyrant or a usurper, a robber or a murderer, he 
hath his Laverna too, by which all his desires are 
guided, and his prayers directed, and his petitions 
furnished: he cannot pray against that spirit that 
possesses him, and hath seized upon his will and 
affections: if he be filled with a lying spirit, and 
be conformed to it in the image of his mind, he will 
be so also in the expressions of his prayer, and the 
sense of his soul. Since, therefore, no prayer can 
be good but that which is taught by the Spinit of 
grace, none holy but the man whom God’s Spirit 
hath sanctified, and therefore none heard to any 
purposes of blessing, which the Holy Ghost does 
not make for us (for he makes intercession for the 
saints; the Spirit of Christ is the precentor or rector 
chori, the master of the choir); it follows that all 
other prayers, being made with an evil spirit, must 
have an evil portion; and though the devils by their 
oracles have given some answers, and by their signi- 
fications have foretold some future contingencies, 
and in their government and subordinate rule have 
assisted some armies, and discovered some treasures, 
and prevented some snares of chance and accidents 
of men; yet no man, that reckons by the measures 
of reason or religion, reckons witches and conjurors 
amongst blessed and prosperous persons: these and 
all other evil persons have an evil spirit, by the 
measures of which their desires begin and proceed 
on to issue; but this success of theirs neither comes 
from God, nor brings felicity: but if it comes from 
God, it is anger; if it descends upon good men, it 
is a curse ; if upon evil men, it is a sin; and then 
it is a present curse, and leads on to an eternal infe- 
licity. Plutarch reports, that the Tyrians tied their 
gods with chains, because certain persons did 
dream, that Apollo said he would leave their city, 
and go to the party of Alexander, who then besieged 
the town: and Apollodorus tells of some, that tied 
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the image of Saturn with bands of wool upon his 
feet. So some christians; they think God is tied 
to their sect, and bound to be of their side, and the 
interest of their opinion; and they think, he can 
never go to the enemy’s party, so long as they 
charm him with certain forms of words or disguises 
of their own; and then all the success they have, 
and all the evils that are prosperous, all the mis- 
chiefs they do, and all the ambitious designs that 
do succeed, they reckon upon the account of their 
prayers; and well they may: for their prayers 
are sins, and their desires are evil; they wish mis- 
chief, and they act iniquity, and they enjoy their 
sin: and if this be a blessing or a cursing, them- 
selves shall then judge, and all the world shall per- 
ceive, when the accounts of all the world are truly 
stated ; then, when prosperity shall be called to ac- 
counts, and adversity shall receive its comforts, when 
virtue shall have a crown, and the satisfaction of all 
sinful desires shall be recompensed with an intoler- 
able sorrow, and the despair of a perishing soul. 
Nero’s mother prayed passionately, that her son 
might be emperor; and many persons, of whom St. 
James speaks, “pray to spend upon their lusts,” 
and they are heard too: some were not, and very 
many are: and some, that fight against a just pos- 
sessor of a country, pray, that their wars may be 
prosperous; and sometimes they have been heard 
too: and Julian the Apostate prayed, and sacrificed, 
and inquired of demons, and burned man’s flesh, and 
operated with secret rites, and all that he might 
craftily and powerfully oppose the religion of Christ; 
and he was heard too, and did mischief beyond the 
malice and the effect of his predecessors, that did 
swim in christian blood: but when we sum up the 
accounts at the foot of their lives, or so soon as the 
thing was understood, and find that the effect of 
Agrippian’s prayer was, that her son murdered her; 
and of those lustful petitioners, in St. James, that 
they were given over to the tyranny and possession 
of their passions, and baser appetites; and the effect 
of Julian the Apostate’s prayer was, that he lived 
and died a professed enemy of Christ; and the effect 
of the prayers of usurpers is, that they do mischief, 
and reap curses, and undo mankind, and provoke 
God, and live hated, and die miserable, and shall 
possess the fruit of their sin to eternal ages ; these 
will be no objections to the truth of the former dis- 
course ; but greater instances, that, if by hearing 
our prayers, we mean or intend a blessing, we must 
also, by making prayers, mean, that the man first 
be holy, and his desires just and charitable, before 
he can be admitted to the throne of grace, or con- 
verse with God by the intercourses of a prosperous 
prayer. 

That is the first general. 2. Many times good 
men pray, and their prayer is not a sin, but yet it 
returns empty ; because, although the man may be, 
yet the prayer is not, in proper disposition; and 
here I am to account to you concerning the col- 
lateral and accidental hinderances of the prayer of 
a good man. 

The first thing that hinders the prayer of a good 
man from obtaining its effects, is a violent anger 
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and a violent storm in the spirit of him that prays. 
For anger sets the house on fire, and all the spirits 
are busy upon trouble, and intend propulsion, de- 
fence, displeasure, or revenge; it is a short mad- 
ness, and an eternal enemy to discourse, and sober 
counsels, and fair conversation; it intends its own 
object with all the earnestness of perception, or ac- 
tivity of design, and a quicker motion of a too warm 
and distempered blood; it is a fever in the heart, 
and a calenture in the head, and a fire in the face, 
and a sword in the hand, and a fury all over; and 
therefore can never suffer a man to be in a disposi- 
tion to pray. For prayer is an action, and a state 
of intercourse and desire, exactly contrary to this 
character of anger. Prayer is an action of likeness 
to the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of gentleness and 
dove-like simplicity ; an imitation of the holy Jesus, 
whose spirit is meek, up to the greatness of the 
biggest example, and a conformity to God; whose 
anger is always just, and marches slowly, and is 
without transportation, and often hindered, and 
never hasty, and is full of mercy: prayer is the 
peace of our spirit, the stillness of our thoughts, the 
evenness of recollection, the seat of meditation, the 
rest of our cares, and the calm of our tempest; 
prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of untroubled 
thoughts, it is the daughter of charity, and the sister 
of meekness; and he that prays to God with an 
angry, that is, with a troubled and discomposed 
spirit, is like him that retires into a battle to medi- 
tate, and sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an 
army, and chooses a frontier-garrison to be wise in. 
Anger is a perfect alienation of the mind from 
prayer, and therefore is contrary to that attention, 
which presents our prayers in a right line to God. 
For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of 
grass, and soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and 
hopes to get to heaven, and climb above the clouds; 
but the poor bird was beaten back with the loud 
sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made 
irregular and inconstant, descending more at every 
breath of the tempest, than it could recover by the 
libration and frequent weighing of his wings; till 
the little creature was forced to sit down and pant, 
and stay till the storm was over; and then it made 
a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing, as if it 
had learned music and motion from an angel, as he 
passed sometimes through the air, about his minis- 
tries here below: so is the prayer of a good man; 
when his affairs have required business, and his 
business was matter of discipline, and his discipline 
was to pass upon a sinning person, or had a design 
of charity, his duty met with infirmities of a man, 
and anger was its instrument, and the instrument 
became stronger than the prime agent, and raised a 
tempest, and overruled the man; and then his 
praycr was broken, and his thoughts were troubled, 
and his words went up towards a cloud, and his 
thoughts pulled them back again, and made them 
without intention; and the good man sighs for his 
infirmity, but must be content to lose the prayer, 
and he must recover it when his anger is removed, 
and his spirit is becalmed, made even as the brow 
of Jesus, and smooth like the heart of God; and 
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then it ascends to heaven upon the wings of the 
holy dove, and dwells with God, till it returns, like 
the useful bee, loaden with a blessing and the dew 
of heaven. 

But besides this; anger is a combination of many 
other things, every one of which is an enemy to 
prayer; it is λύπη, and ὄρεξις, and τιμωρία, and it 
is ζέσις, and it is ἄθροος, and it is κόλασις, and 
ἐπιτίμησις ; so it is in the several definitions of it, 
and in its natural constitution. It hath in it the 
trouble of sorrow, and the heats of lust, and the 
disease of revenge, and the boilings of a fever, and 
the rashness of precipitancy, and the disturbance of 
persecution; and therefore is a certain effective 
enemy against prayer; which ought to be a spiritual 
joy, and an act of mortification; and to have in it 
no heats, but of charity and zeal; and they are to 
be guided by prudence and consideration, and allayed 
with the deliciousness of mercy, and the serenity of 
a meek and a quiet spirit; and therefore St. Paul 
gave caution, that “the sun should not go down 
upon our anger,” meaning, that it should not stay 
upon us till evening prayer; for it would hinder 
our evening sacrifice; but the stopping of the first 
egressions of anger, is a certain artifice of the Spirit 
of God, to prevent unmercifulness, which turns not 
only our desires into vanity, but our prayers into 
sin; and, remember, that Elisha’s anger, though it 
was also zeal, had so discomposed his spirit, when 
the two kings came to inquire of the Lord, that, 
though he was a good man and a prophet, yet he 
could not pray, he could not inquire of the Lord, till 
by rest and music he had gathered himself into the 
evenness of a dispassionate and recollected mind; 
therefore, let your prayers be without wrath. Βού- 
λεται αὐτοὺς ἀναδιδάξαι διὰ συμβόλων ὁπότε, προτ- 
ἔρχοιντο εἰς βωμοὺς εὐξάμενοι ἢ εὐχαριστήσαντες, 
μηδὲν ἀῤῥώστημα ἢ πάθος ἐπιφέρεσθαι τῇ ψυχῇ: 
“for God, by many significations, hath taught us, 
that when men go to the altars to pray or give 
thanks, they must bring no sin or violent passion 
along with them to the sacrifice,” said Philo. 

2. Indifferency and easiness of desire is a great 
enemy to the success of a good man’s prayer. When 
Plato gave Diogenes a great vessel of wine, who asked 
but a little, and a few caraways, the Cynic thanked 
him with his rude expression: “ Cum interrogaris, 
quot sint duo et duo, respondes viginti; ita non se- 
cundum ea, que rogaris, das; nec ad ea, que inter- 
rogaris, respondes:” “Thou neither answerest to 
the question thou art asked, nor givest according as 
thou art desired: being inquired of, how many are 
two and two, thou answerest, twenty.” So it is with 
God and us in the intercourse of our prayers: we 
pray for health, and he gives us, it may be, a sick- 
ness that carries us into eternal life; we pray for 
necessary support for our persons and families, and 
he gives us more than we need; we beg for a re- 
moval of a present sadness, and he gives us that 
which makes us able to bear twenty sadnesses, a 
cheerful spirit, a peaceful conscience, and a joy in 
God, as an antepast of eternal rejoicings in the 
kingdom of God. But, then, although God doth 
very frequently give us beyond the matter of our 
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desires, yet he does not so often give us great things 
beyond the spirit of our desires, beyond the quick- 
ness, vivacity, and fervour of our minds: for there 
is but one thing in the world that God hates besides 
sin, that is, indifferency and lukewarmness ;° which, 
although it hath not in it the direct nature of sin, 
yet it hath this testimony from God, that it is 
loathsome and abominable ; and excepting this 
thing alone, God never said so of any thing in the 
New Testament, but what was a direct breach of a 
commandment. The reason of it is, because luke- 
warmness, or an indifferent spirit, is an undervaluing 
of God and of religion; it is a separation of reason 
from affections, and a perfect conviction of the under- 
standing to the goodness of a duty, but a refusing to 
follow what we understand. For he that is luke- 
warm alway, understands the better way, and seldom 
pursues it; he hath so much reason as is sufficient, 
but he will not obey it; his will does not follow the 
dictate of his understanding, and therefore it is un- 
natural. It is like the fantastic fires of the night, 
where there is light and no heat; and therefore may 
pass on to the real fires of hell, where there is heat 
and nolight; and therefore, although an act of luke- 
warmness is only an indecency, and no sin, yet a’ 
state of lukewarmness is criminal, and a sinful state 
of imperfection and indecency; an act of indifferency 
hinders a single prayer from being accepted; but a 
state of it makes the person ungracious and despised 
in the court of heaven: and therefore St. James, 
in his accounts concerning an effective prayer, not 
only requires that he be a just man who prays, but 
his prayer must be fervent; δέησις δικαίου évepyou- 
μένη, “an effectual fervent prayer,’ so our English 
reads it; it must be an intent, zealous, busy, opera- 
tive prayer ; for consider what a huge indecency it 
is, that a man should speak to God for a thing that 
he values not; or that he should not value a thing, 
without which he cannot be happy; or that he 
should spend his religion upon a trifle; and if it be 
not a trifle, that he should not spend his affections 
upon it. If our prayers be for temporal things, I 
shall not need tostir up your affections to be passionate 
for their purchase; we desire them greedily, we run 
after them intemperately, we are kept from them 
with huge impatience, we are delayed with infinite 
regrets; we prefer them before our duty, we ask 
them unseasonably ; we receive them with our own 
prejudice, and we care not; we choose them to our 
hurt and hinderance, and yet delight in the purchase ; 
and when we do pray for them, we can hardly bring 
ourselves to it, to submit to God’s will, but will have 
them (if we can) whether he be pleased or no; like 
the parasite in the comedy, “ Qui comedit quod fuit 
et quod non fuit:” “he ate all, and more than all; 
what was set before him, and what was kept from 
him.” But then, for spiritual things, for the interest 
of our souls, and the affairs of the kingdom, we 
pray to God with just such a zeal, as a man begs of 
a chirurgeon to cut him of the stone; or a con- 
demned man desires his executioner quickly to put 
him out of his pain, by taking away his life ; when 
things are come to that pass, it must be done, but 
© See Sermon II. of Lukewarmness and Zeal. 
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God knows with what little complacency and desire 
the man makes his request: and yet the things of 
religion and the Spirit are the only things that 
ought to be desired vehemently, and pursued pas- 
sionately, because God hath set such a value upon 
them, that they are the effects of his greatest loving- 
kindness ; they are the purchases of Christ’s blood, 
and the effect of his continual intercession, the fruits 
of his bloody sacrifice, and the gifts of his healing 
and saving mercy; the graces of God’s Spirit, and 
the only instruments of felicity: and if we can have 
fondnesses for things indifferent or dangerous, our 
prayers upbraid our spirits, when we beg coldly and 
tamely for those things for which we ought to die, 
which are more precious than the globes of kings, 
and weightier than imperial sceptres, richer than 
the spoils of the sea, or the treasures of the Indian 
hills. 

He that is cold and tame in his prayers, hath not 
tasted of the deliciousness of religion and the good- 
ness of God; he is a stranger to the secrets of the 
kingdom, and therefore he does not know what it 
is, either to have hunger or satiety ; and therefore, 
neither are they hungry for God, nor satisfied with 
the world; but remain stupid and inapprehensive, 
without resolution and determination, never choosing 
clearly, nor pursuing earnestly, and therefore never 
enter into possession; but always stand at the gate 
of weariness, unnecessary caution, and perpetual 
irresolution. But so it is too often in our prayers ; 
we come to God because it is civil so to do, and a 
general custom, but neither drawn thither by love, 
nor pinched by spiritual necessities and pungent 
apprehensions; we say so many prayers, because we 
are resolved so to do, and we pass through them, 
sometimes with a little attention, sometimes with 
none at all; and can we think that the grace of 
chastity can be obtained at such a purchase, that 
grace, that hath cost more labours than all the per- 
secutions of faith, and all the disputes of hope, and 
all the expense of charity besides, amounts to? Can 
we expect that our sins should be washed by a lazy 
prayer? Can an indifferent prayer quench the flames 
of hell, or rescue us from an eternal sorrow ? Is lust 
so soon overcome, that the very naming it can master 
it? Is the devil so slight and easy an enemy, that 
he will fly away from us at the first word, spoken 
without power and without vehemence? Read and 
attend to the accents of the prayers of saints. “I 
cried day and night before thee, O Lord ; my soul 
refused comfort; my throat is dry with calling upon 
my God, my knees are weak through fasting ; and, 
“ Let me alone,” says God to Moses, and, “ I will 
not let thee go till thou hast blessed me,’’ said Jacob 
to the angel. And I shall tell youa short cha- 
racter of a fervent prayer out of the practice of St. 
Jerome, in his epistle “ad Eustachium de Custodia 
Virginitatis.” “ Being destitute of all help, I threw 
myself down at the feet of Jesus ; I watered his feet 
with tears, and wiped them with my hair, and mor- 
tified the lust of my flesh with the abstinence and 
hungry diet of many weeks; I remember, that in my 
crying to-God,I did frequently join the night and the 
day, and never did entertain to call, nor cease from 
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beating my breast, till the mercy of the Lord brought 
to me peace and freedom from temptation. After 
many tears, and my eyes fixed in heaven, I thought 
myself sometimes encircled with troops of angels, 
and then at last 1 sang to God, ‘ We will run after 
thee into the smell and deliciousness of thy precious 
ointments ;’ ’’—such a prayer as this will never re- 
turn without its errand. But though your person be 
as gracious as David or Job, and your desire as holy 
as the love of angels, and your necessities great as 
a new penitent, yet it pierces not the clouds, unless 
it be also as loud as thunder, passionate as the cries 
of women, and clamorous as necessity. And we 
may guess at the degrees of importunity by the in- 
sinuation of the apostle: “ Let the married abstain 
for a time,” ut vacent oration et jejunio, “ that they 
may attend to prayer;” it is a great attendance, and 
a long diligence, that is promoted by such a sepa- 
ration; and supposes a devotion that spends more 
than many hours: for ordinary prayers, and many 
hours of every day, might well enough consist 
with an ordinary cohabitation ; but that which re- 
quires such a separation, calls for a longer time and 
a greater attendance than we usually consider. For 
every prayer we make is considered by God, and 
recorded in heaven; but cold prayers are not put 
into the account, in order to effect and acceptation ; 
but are laid aside like the buds of roses, which a 
cold wind hath nipped into death, and the discoloured, 
tawny face of an Indian slave: and when in order 
to your hopes of obtaining a great blessing, you 
reckon up your prayers, with which you have so- 
licited your suit in the court of heaven, you must 
reckon, not by the number of the collects, but by 
your sighs and passions, by the vehemence of your 
desires, and the fervour of your spirit, the appre- 
hension of your need, and the consequent prosecution 
of your supply. Christ prayed κραυγαῖς ἰσχυραῖς 
“‘ with loud cryings,” 
his scholars in his prayers “night and day.” Fall 
upon your knees and grow there, and let not your 
desires cool nor your zeal remit, but renew it again 
and again, and let not your offices and the custom of 
praying put thee in mind of thy need, but let thy 
need draw thee to thy holy offices; and remember, 
how greata God, how glorious a Majesty you speak 
to; therefore, let not your devotions and addresses 
be little. Remember, how great a need thou hast; 
let not your desires be less. Remember, how great 
the thing is you pray for; do not undervalue it with 
thy indifferency. Remember, that prayer is an 
act of religion; let it, therefore, be made thy busi- 
ness: and, lastly, Remember that God hates a cold 
prayer; and, therefore, will never bless it, but it 
shall be always ineffectual. 

3. Under this title of lukewarmness and tepidity 
may be comprised also these cautions: that a good 
man’s prayers are sometimes hindered by inadver- 
tency, sometimes by want of perseverance. For in- 
advertency, or want of attendance to the sense and 
intention of our prayers, is certainly an effect of 
lukewarmness, and a certain companion and appen- 
dage to human infirmity ; and is only so remedied, 
as-our prayers are made zealous, and our infirmities 
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pass into the strengths of the Spirit. But if we 
were quick in our perceptions, either concerning our 
danger, or our need, or the excellency of the object, 
or the glories of God, or the niceties and perfections 
of religion, we should not dare to throw away our 
prayers so like fools, or come to God and say a 
prayer with our mind standing at distance, trifling 
hike untaught boys at their books, with a truantly 
spirit. I shall say no more to this, but that, in 
reason, we can never hope, that God in heaven will 
hear our prayers, which we ourselves speak, and yet 
hear not at the same time, when we ourselves speak 
them with instruments joined to our ears; even with 
those organs, which are parts of our hearing facul- 
ties. If they be not worth our own attending to, 
they are not worth God’s hearing; if they are worth 
God’s attending to, we must make them so by our 
own zeal, and passion, and industry, and observation, 
and a present and a holy spirit. 

But concerning perseverance, the consideration is 
something distinct. For when our prayer is for a 
great matter, and a great necessity, strictly attended 
to, yet we pursue it only by chance or humour, by 
the strengths of fancy, and natural disposition; or 
else our choice is cool as soon as hot, like the emis- 
sions of lightning, or like a sunbeam often inter- 
rupted with a cloud, or cooled with intervening 
showers: and our prayer is without fruit, because 
the desire lasts not, and the prayer lives like the 
repentance of Simon Magus, or the trembling of 
Felix, or the Jews’ devotion for seven days of un- 
leavened bread, during the passover, or the feast of 
tabernacles : but if we would secure the blessing of 
our prayers, and the effect of our prayers, we must 
never leave till we have obtained what we need. 

There are many that pray against a temptation 
for a month together, and so long as the prayer is 
fervent, so long the man hath a nolition, and a di- 
rect enmity against the lust; he consents not all 
that while; but when the month is gone, and the 
prayer is removed, or become less active, then the 
temptation returns, and forages, and prevails, and 
seizes upon all our unguarded strengths. There are 
some desires which have a period, and God’s visita- 
tions expire in mercy at the revolution of a certain 
number of days; and our prayer must dwell so long 
as God’s anger abides; and in all the storm we 
must outcry the noise of the tempest, and the voices 
of that thunder. But if we become hardened, and 
by custom and cohabitation with the danger lose 
our fears, and abate of our desires and devotions, 
many times we shall find, that God, by a sudden 
breach upon us, will chastise us for letting our 
hands go down. Israel prevailed no longer than 
Moses’ held up his hands in prayer; and he was 
forced to continue his prayer, till the going down of 
the sun; that is, till the danger was over, till the 
battle wasdone. But when our desires, and prayers, 
are in the matter of spiritual danger, they must 
never be remitted, because danger continues for 
ever, and, therefore, so must our watchfulness, and 
our guards. 
vult quaédam importunitate vinci,” says St. Gregory ; 
“ God loves to be invited, entreated, importuned, 
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with an unquiet restless desire and a persevering 
prayer.” Χρῆ ἀδιαλείπτως εὔχεσθαι τῆς περὶ τὸ ϑεῖον 
θρησκείας, said Proclus. That is a holy and a 
religious prayer, that never gives over, but renews 
the prayer, and dwells upon the desire ; for this only 
is effectual. δηθύνοντι βροτῷ κραιπνοὶ μάκαρες 
τελέϑουσι, “ God hears the persevering man, and 
the unwearied prayer.” For it is very considerable, 
that we be very curious to observe, that many times 
a lust is sopita, non mortua, “itis asleep ;” the enemy 
is at truce, and at quiet for a while, but not con- 
quered, “not dead ;”’ and if we put off our armour too 
soon, we lose all the benefit of our former war, and 
are surprised by indiligence and a careless guard. 
For God sometimes binds the devil in a short chain, 
and gives his servants respite, that they may feel 
the short pleasures of a peace, and the rest of inno- 
cence; and perceive, what are the eternal felicities 
of heaven, where it shall be so for ever; but then 
we must return to our warfare again; and every 
second assault is more troublesome, because it finds 
our spirits at ease, and without watchfulness, and 
delighted with a spiritual rest, and keeping holyday. 
But let us take heed ; for whatsoever temptation we 
can be troubled withal by our natural temper, or by 
the condition of our life, or the evil circumstances of 
our condition, so long as we have capacity to feel it, 
so long we are in danger, and must “ watch there- 
unto with prayer” and continual diligence. And 
when your temptations let you alone, let not your 
God alone; but lay up prayers and the blessings of 
a constant devotion against the day of trial. Well 
may your temptation sleep, but if your prayers do 
so, you may chance to be awakened with an assault 
that may ruin you. However, the rule is easy: 
Whatsoever you need, ask it of God so long as you 
want it, even till you have it. For God, therefore, 
many times defers to grant, that thou mayest per- 
severe to ask; and because every holy prayer is a 
glorification of God by the confessing many of his 
attributes, a lasting and a persevering prayer is a 
little image of the hallelujahs and services of eter- 
nity ; it is a continuation to do that, according to our 
measures, which we shall be doing to eternal ages: 
therefore, think not that five or six hearty prayers 
can secure to thee a great blessing, and a supply_of 
a mighty necessity. He that prays so, and then 
leaves off, hath said some prayers, and done the 
ordinary offices of his religion; but hath not secured 
the blessing, nor used means reasonably proportion- 
able to a mighty interest. 

4, The prayers of a good man are oftentimes 
hindered, and destitute of their effect, for want of 
praying in good company; for sometimes an evil 
or an obnoxious person hath so secured and ascer- 
tained a mischief to himself, that he that stays in 
his company or his traffic, must also share in his 
punishment: and the Tyrian sailors with all their 
vows and prayers could not obtain a prosperous 
voyage, so long as Jonas was within the bark; for 
in this case the interest is divided, and the public 
sin prevails above the private piety. When the 
philosopher asked a penny of Anti gonus, he told him 
“it was too little for a king to give ;” when he asked 
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a talent, he told him “it was too much fora philoso- 
pher to receive ;”’ for he did purpose to cozen his 
own charity, and elude the other’s necessity, upon 
pretence of a double inequality. Soit is in the case 
of a good man mingled in evil company; if a curse 
be too severe for a good man, a mercy is not to be 
expected by evil company; and his prayer, when it 
is made in common, must partake of that event of 
things which is appropriate to that society. The 
purpose of this caution is, that every good man be 
careful, that he do not mingle his devotion in the 
communions of heretical persons, and in schismati- 
cal conventicles ; for although he be like them that 
follow Absalom in the simplicity of their heart, yet 
his intermedial fortune, and the event of his present 
affairs, may be the same with Absalom’s; and it is 
not a light thing, that we curiously choose the 
parties of our communion. [| do not say it is neces- 
sary to avoid all the society of evil persons: “for then 
we must go out of the world;” and when we have 
thrown out a drunkard, possibly we have entertain- 
ed a hypocrite ; or when a swearer is gone, an op- 
pressor may stay still; or if that be remedied, yet 
pride is soon discernible, but not easily judicable : 
but that which is of caution in this question, is, that 
we never mingle with those, whose very combina- 
tion is a sin; such as were Corah and his company 
that rebelled against Moses their prince; and Dathan 
and Abiram, that made a schism in religion against 
Aaron the priest: for so said the Spirit of the Lord, 
“Come out from the congregation of these men, 
lest ye perish in their company ;” and all those that 
were abused in their communion, did perish in the 
gainsaying of Corah. It is a sad thing to see a 
good man cozened by fair pretences, and allured into 
an evil snare; for besides that he dwells in danger, 
and cohabits with a dragon, and his virtue may change 
by evil persuasion into an evil disposition, from 
sweetness to bitterness, from thence to evil speaking, 
from thence to believe a lie, and from believing to 
practise it ;—besides this, it is a very great sadness, 
that such a man should lose all his prayers to very 
many purposes. God will not respect the offering 
of those men, who assemble by a peevish spirit; 
and therefore, although God in pity regards the de- 
sires of a good man, if innocently abused, yet as it 
unites in that assembly, God will not hear it to any 
purposes of blessing and holiness: unless “ we keep 
the unity of. the Spirit in the bond of peace,” we 
cannot have the blessing of the Spirit in the returns 
of a holy prayer; and all those assemblies, which 
meet together against God or God’s ordinance, may 
pray and call, and cry loudly and frequently, and 
still they provoke God toanger ; and many times he 
will not have so much mercy for them, as to deny 
them; but lets them prosper in their sin, till it 
swells to intolerable and unpardonable. But when 
good men pray with one heart, and in a holy assem- 
bly, that is, holy in their desires, lawful in their 
authority, though the persons be of different com- 
plexions, then the prayer flies up to God like the 
hymns of a choir of angels; for God—that made 
body and soul to be one man, and God and man to 
be one Christ; and three persons are one God, and 
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his praises are sung to him by choirs, and the per- 
sons are joined in orders, and the orders into hier- 
archies, and all, that God might be served by unions 
and communities—loves that his church should 
imitate the concords of heaven, and the unions of 
God, and that every good man should promote the 
interests of his prayers by joining in the commnu- 
nion of saints inthe unions of obedience and charity, 
with the powers that God and the laws have 
ordained. 

The sum is this: If the man that makes the 
prayer be an unholy person, his prayer is not the 
instrument of a blessing, but a curse; but when the 
sinner begins to repent truly, then his desires begin 
to be holy. But if they be holy, and just, and 
good, yet they are without profit and effect, if the 
prayer be made in schism, or an evil communion, or 
if it be made without attention, or if the man soon 
gives over, or if the prayer be not zealous, or if the 
man be angry. There are very many ways for a 
good man to become unblessed and unthriving in 
his prayers, and he cannot be secure unless he be 
in the state of grace, and his spirit be quiet, and his 
mind be attentive, and his society be lawful, and his 
desires earnest and passionate, and his devotions 
persevering, lasting till his needs be served or ex- 
changed for another blessing: so that what Lelius 
(apud Cicer. de senectute) said concerning old age, 
“ neque in summa inopia levis esse senectus potest, 
ne sapienti quidem, nec insipienti etiam in summa 
copia non gravis;” “ that a wise man could not 
bear old age, if it were extremely poor; and yet if 
it were very rich, it were intolerable toa fool ;” we 
may say concerning our prayers; they are sins and 
unholy, if a wicked man makes them; and yet if 
they be made by a good man, they are ineffective, 
unless they be improved by their proper dispositions. 
A good man cannot prevail in his prayers, if his 
desires be cold, and his affections trifling, and his 
industry soon weary, and his society criminal; and 
if all these appendages of prayer be observed, yet 
they will do no good to an evil man: for his prayer 
that begins in sin, shall end in sorrow. 


SERMON VI. 
PART IIL. 


3. Next I am to inquire and consider, What de- 
grees and circumstances of piety are required to 
make us fit to be intercessors for others, and to pray 
for them with probable effect? I say “ with pro- 
bable effect ;” for when the event principally de- 
pends upon that which is not within our own elec- 
tion, such as are the lives and actions of others, all 
that we can consider in this affair is, whether we 
be persons fit to pray in the behalf of others, that 
hinder not, but are persons within the limit and 
possibilities of the present mercy. When the em- 
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peror Maximinus was smitten with the wrath of 
God, and a sore disease, for his cruel persecuting 
the christian cause, and putting so many thousand 
innocent and holy persons to death, and he under. 
stood the voice of God and the accents of thunder, 
and discerned that cruelty was the cause,—he re- 
voked their decrees made against the christians, re- 
called them from their caves and deserts, their sanc- 
tuaries and retirements, and enjoined them to pray 
for the life and health of their prince. They did 
so; and they who could commariid mountains to 
remove and were obeyed, they who could do mira- 
cles, they who with the key of prayer could open 
God’s four closets, of the womb and the grave, of 
providence and ratn,—could not obtain for their 
bloody emperor one drop of mercy, but he must die 
miserable for ever. God would not be entreated 
for him; and though he loved the prayer because 
he loved the advocates, yet Maximinus was not 
worthy to receive the blessing. And it was threat- 
ened to the rebellious people of Israel, and by them 
to all people that should sin grievously against the 
Lord, God “ would break their staff of bread,’ and 
even the righteous should not be prevailing inter- 
cessors ; “ Though Noah, Job, or Daniel, were there, 
they should deliver but their own souls by their 
righteousness, saith the Lord God:”? and when 
Abraham prevailed very far with God in the behalf 
of Sodom, and the five cities of the plain, it had its 
period: if there had been ten righteous in Sodom, 
it should have been spared for their sakes; but four 
only were found, and they only delivered their own 
souls too; but neither their righteousness, nor Abra- 
ham’s prayer, prevailed any farther. And we have 
this case also mentioned in the New Testament : 
“ Tf any man see his brother sin a sin which is not 
unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give him life 
for them that sin not unto death.” At his prayer 
the sinner shall receive pardon; God shall “ give 
him life for them,” to him that prays in their behalf 
that sin, provided it be “ not a sin unto death :” for 
“‘ there is a sin unto death, but I do not say that he 
shall pray for it: there his commission expires, 
and his power is confined. For there are some sins 
of that state and greatness that God will not pardon. 
St. Austin in his books “ de Sermone Domini in 
Monte” affirms it, concerning some one single sin of 
a perfect malice. It was also the opinion cf Origen 
and Athanasius, and is followed by Venerable Bede; 
and whether the apostle means a peculiar state of 
sin, or some one single great crime which also sup- 
poses a precedent and a present state of criminal 
condition; it is such a thing as will hinder oar 
prayers from prevailing in their behalf: we are 
therefore not encouraged to pray, because they can- 
not receive the benefit of Christ’s intercession, and 
therefore much less of our advocation, which only 
can prevail by virtue and participation of his media- 
tion. For whomsoever Christ prays, for them we 
pray ; that is, for all them that are within the cove- 
nant of repentance, for all whose actions have not 
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hopes, nor openly opposed the Spirit of grace, nor 
grown by a long progress to a resolute and final im- 
piety, nor done injustices greater than sorrow, or 
restitution, or recompence, or acknowledgment. 
However, though it may be uncertain and disputed 
concerning the number of “ sins unto death,” and 
therefore to pray, or not to pray, is not matter of 
duty ;—yet it is all one as to the effect, whether we 
know them or no; for though we intend charity, 
when we pray for the worst of men—yet concerning 
the event God will take care, and will certainly re- 
turn thy prayer upon thy own head, though thou 
didst desire it should water and refresh thy neigh- 
bour’s dryness; and St. John so expresses it, as if 
he had left the matter of duty undetermined; be- 
cause the instances are uncertain; yet the event is 
certainly none at all, therefore because we are not 
encouraged to pray, and because it is a “ sin unto 
death;”’ that is, such a sin that hath no portion in 
the promises of life, and the state of repentance. 
But now, suppose the man, for whom we pray, to 
be capable of mercy, within the covenant of repent- 
ance, and not far from the kingdom of heaven ; 
yet, 

1. No prayers of others can further prevail, than 
to remove this person to the next stage in order to 
felicity. When St. Monica prayed for her son, she 
did not pray to God to save him, but to convert 
him; and when God intended to reward the prayers 
and alms of Cornelius, he did not do it by giving 
him a crown, but by sending an apostle to him to 
make him a christian; the meaning of which ob- 
servation is, that we may understand, that as, in the 
person prayed for, there ought to be the great dis- 
position of being in a savable condition; so there 
ought also to be all the intermedial aptnesses; for 
just as he is disposed, so can we prevail; and the 
prayers of a good man first prevail in behalf of a 
sinner, that he shall be invited, that he shall be re- 
proved,—and then that he shall attend to it, then 
that he shall have his heart opened, and then that 
he shall repent: and still a good man’s prayers fol- 
low him through the several stages of pardon, of 
sanctification, of restraining graces, of a mighty 
Providence, of great assistance, of perseverance, and 
a holy death. No prayers can prevail upon an in- 
disposed person. For the sun himself cannot en- 
lighten a blind eye, nor the soul move a body whose 
silver cord is loosed, and whose joints are untied by 
the rudeness and dissolutions of a pertinacious sick- 
ness. But then, suppose an eye quick and health- 
ful, or apt to be refreshed with light and a friendly 
prospect; yet a glow-worm or a diamond, the shells 
of pearl, or a dead man’s candle, are not enough to 
make him discern the beauties of the world, and to 
admire the glories of creation. Therefore, 

2. As the persons must be capable for whom we 
pray, so they that pray for others must be persons 
extraordinary in something. 1. If persons be of 
an extraordinary piety, they are apt to be interces- 
sors for others. This appears in the case of Job; 
when the wrath of God was kindled against Eliphaz 
and his two friends, God commanded them to offer a 
sacrifice, but “my servant Job shall pray for you, 
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for him will I accept:”° and it was so in the case 
of the prevaricating Israelites; God was full of in- 
dignation against them, and smote them; “ then 
stood up Phinehas and prayed, and the plague 
ceased.” For this man was a good man, and the 
spirit of an extraordinary zeal filled him, and he did 
glory to God in the execution upon Zimri and his 
fair Midianite. And it was a huge blessing, that 
was entailed upon the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; because they had a great religion, a 
great powcr with God, and their extraordinary did 
consist especially in the matter of prayers and de- 
votion; for that was eminent in them, besides their 
obedience: for so Maimonides tells concerning them, 
that Abraham first instituted morning-prayer. The 
affairs of religion had not the same constitution then 
as now. ‘They worshipped God never but at their 
memorials, and in places, and seldom times of sepa- 
ration. They bowed their head when they came 
to a hallowed stone, and upon the top of their staff, 
and worshipped when they came to a consecrated 
pillar, but this was seldom; and they knew not the 
secrets and the privileges of a frequent prayer, of 
intercourses with God by ejaculations, and the ad- 
vantages of importunity: and the doctors of the 
Jews,—that record the prayer of Noah, who in all 
reason knew the secret best, because he was to 
teach it to all the world,—yet have transmitted to 
us but a short prayer of some seven lines long; and 
this he only said within the ark, in that great 
danger, once on a day, provoked by his fear, and 
stirred up by a religion then made actual, in those 
days of sorrow and penance. But in the descending 
ages, when God began to reckon a church in Abra- 
ham’s family; there began to be a new institution 
of offices, and Abraham appointed that God should 
be prayed to every morning. Isaac being taught 
by Abraham, made a law, or at least commended 
the practice, and adopted it into the religion, that 
God should be worshipped by decimation or tithing 
of our goods; and he added an order of prayer to 
be said in the afternoon; and Jacob, to make up 
the office complete, added evening-prayer; and God 
was their God, and they became fit persons to bless, 
that is, of procuring blessings to their relatives; as 
appears in the instances of their own families, of 
the king of Egypt, and the cities of the plain. For 
a man of an ordinary piety is like Gideon’s fleece, 
wet in its own locks; but it could not water a poor 
man’s garden; but so does a thirsty land drink all 
the dew of heaven that wets its face, and a greater 
shower makes no torrent, nor digs so much as a 
little furrow, that the drills of the water might pass 
into rivers, or refresh their neighbour’s weariness ; 
but when the earth is full, and hath no strange 
consumptive needs, then at the next time, when 
God blesses it with a gracious shower, it divides 
into portions, and sends it abroad in free and equal 
communications, that all that stand round about 
may feel the shower. So is a good man’s prayer; 
his own cup is full, it is crowned with health, and 
overflows with blessings, and all that drink of his 
cup and eat at his table, are refreshed with his joys, 
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and divide with him in his holy portions. And in- 
deed he hath need of a great stock of piety, who is 
first to provide for his own necessities, and then to 
give portions to a numerous relation. It is a great 
matter, that every man needs for himself,—the 
daily expenses of his own infirmities, the unthriving 
state of his omission of duties, and recessions from 
perfection,—and sometimes the great losses and 
shipwrecks, the plunderings and burning of his 
house by a fall into a deadly sin; and most good 
men are in this condition, that they have enough to 
do to live, and keep themselves above water; but 
how few men are able to pay their own debts, and 
lend great portions to others ? The number of those 
who can effectually intercede for others to great pur- 
poses of grace and pardon, are as soon told as the 
number of wise men, as the gates of a city, or the 
entries of the river Nilus. 

But then do but consider, what a great engage- 
ment this is to a very strict and holy life. If we 
chance to live in times of an extraordinary trouble, 
or if our relatives can be capable of great dangers or 
great sorrows, or 1 we ourselves would do the 
noblest friendship in the world, and oblige others by 
acts of greatest benefit; if we would assist their 
souls and work towards their salvation; if we would 
be public ministers of the greatest usefulness to our 
country; if we would support kings, and relieve the 
great necessities of kingdoms; if we would be 
effective in the stopping of a plague, or in the suc- 
cess of armies ;—a great and an exemplar piety, 
and a zealous and holy prayer, can do all this. 
“ Semper tu hoc facito, ut cogites id optimum esse, 
tute ut sis optimus; si id nequeas, saltem ut optimis 
sis proximus:” “ He that is the best man towards 
God, is certainly the best minister to his prince or 
country, and therefore do thou endeavour to be so, 
and if thou canst not be so, be at least next to the 
best.” For in that degree in which our religion is 
great, and our piety exemplar, in the same we can 
contribute towards the fortune of a kingdom: and 
when Elijah was taken into heaven, Elisha mourned 
for him, because it was a loss to Israel: “ My 
father, my father, the chariots of Israel and horse- 
men thereof.’ But consider how useless thou art, 
when thou canst not by thy prayers obtain so much 
mercy, as to prevail for the life of a single trooper, 
or in a plague beg of God for the life of a poor 
maid-servant; but the ordinary emanations of Pro- 
vidence shall proceed to issue without any arrest, 
and the sword of the angel shall not be turned aside 
in one single infliction. Remember, although he is 
a great and excellent person, that can prevail with 
God for the interest of others; yet thou, that hast 
no stock of grace and favour, no interest in the court 
of Heaven, art but a mean person, extraordinary in 
nothing; thou art unregarded by God, cheap in the 
sight of angels, useless to thy prince or country; 
thou mayest hold thy peace ina time of public 
danger. For kings never pardon murderers at the 
intercession of thieves; and if a mean mechanic 
should beg a reprieve for a condemned traitor, he is 
ridiculous and impudent: so is a vicious advocate 
or an ordinary person with God. It is well if God 
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will hear him begging for his own pardon, he is not 
yet disposed to plead for others. 

And yet every man that is in the state of grace, 
every man that can pray without a sinful prayer, 
may also intercede for others; and it is a duty for 
all men to do it; all men, I say, who can pray at 
all acceptably: “1 will, therefore, that prayers, and 
supplications, and intercessions, and giving of thanks, 
be made for all men;’ and this is a duty that is 
prescribed to all them that are concerned in the 
duty and in the blessings of prayer; but this is it 
which I say—if their piety be but ordinary, their 
prayer can be effectual but in easy purposes, and to 
smaller degrees; but he,—that would work effec- 
tually towards a great deliverance, or in great de- 
grees towards the benefit or ease of any of his rela- 
tives—can be confident of his success but in the 
same degree in which his person is gracious. 
“There are strange things in heaven:’ judgments 
there are made of things and persons by the mea- 
sures of religion, and a plain promise produces 
effects of wonder and miracle ; and the changes that 
are there made, are not effected by passions, and 
interests, and corporal changes ; and the love that is 
there, is not the same thing that is here; it is more 
beneficial, more reasonable, more holy, of other de- 
signs, and strange productions; and upon that stock 
it is, that a holy poor man,—that possesses no more 
(it may be) than a ewe-lamb, that eats of his bread, 
and drinks of his cup, and is a daughter to him, and 
is all his temporal portion,—this poor man is minis- 
tered to by angels, and attended to by God, and the 
Holy Spirit makes intercession for him, and Christ 
joins the man’s prayer to his own advocation, and 
the man by prayer shall save the city, and destroy 
the fortune of a tyrant-army, even then when God 
sees it good it should be so: for he will no longer 
deny him any thing, but when it is no blessing; 
and when it is otherwise, his prayer is most heard 
when itis most denied. 

2. That we should prevail in intercessions for 
others, we are to regard and to take care, that as 
our piety, so also must our offices be extraordinary. 
He that prays to recover a family from an heredi- 
tary curse, or to reverse a sentence of God, to can- 
cel a decree of Heaven gone out against his friend; 
he that would heal the sick with his prayer, or with 
his devotion prevail against an army, must not ex- 
pect such great effects upon a morning or evening 
collect, or an honest wish put into the recollec- 
tions of a prayer, or a period put in on purpose. 
Mamercus, bishop of Vienna, seeing his city and all 
the diocess in great danger of perishing by an earth- 
quake, instituted great litanies, and solemn suppli- 
cations, besides the ordinary devotions of his usual 
hours of prayer; and the church from his example 
took up the practice, and translated it into an anni- 
versary solemnity, and upon St. Mark’s day did 
solemnly intercede with God to divert or prevent his 
judgments falling upon the people, “ majoribus 
litaniis,” so they are called; with the more solemn 
supplications they did pray unto God in behalf of 
their people. And this hath in it the same con- 
sideration, that is in every great necessity ; for it is 
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a great thing for a man to be so gracious with God 
as to be able to prevail for himself and his friend, 
for himself and his relatives ; and therefore in these 
cases, as in all great needs, it is the way of pru- 
dence and security, that we use all those greater 
offices, which God hath appointed as instruments of 
importunity, and arguments of hope, and acts of pre- 
vailing, and means of great effect and advocation : 
such as are, separating days for solemn prayer, all the 
degrees of violence and earnest address, fasting and 
prayer, alms and prayer, acts of repentance and 
prayer, praying together in public with united 
hearts, and, above all, praying in the susception and 
communication of the holy sacrament; the effects 
and admirable issues of which we know not, and 
perceive not; we lose because we desire not, and 
choose to lose many great blessings rather than pur- 
chase them with the frequent commemoration of 
that sacrifice, which was offered up for all the 
needs of mankind, and for obtaining all favours and 
graces to the Catholic church. Εὐχῆς δικαίας οὐκ 
ἀνήκοος Θεὸς, “ God never refuses to hear a holy 
prayer ;” and our prayers can never be so holy, as 
when they are offered up in the union of Christ’s 
sacrifice: for Christ, by that sacrifice, reconciled 
God and the world; and because our needs continue, 
therefore we are commanded to continue the me- 
mory, and to represent to God that which was done 
to satisfy all our needs: then we receive Christ; 
we are, after a secret and mysterious, but most real 
and admirable manner, made all one with Christ ; 
and if God giving us his Son could not but “ with 
him give us all things else,” how shall he refuse our 
persons, when we are united to his person, when our 
souls are joined to his soul, our body nourished by 
his body, and our souls sanctified by his blood, and 
clothed with his robes, and marked with his char- 
acter, and sealed with his Spirit, and renewed with 
holy vows, and consigned to all his glories, and 
adopted to his inheritance ? when we represent his 
death, and pray in virtue of his passion, and imitate 
his intercession, and do that which God commands, 
and offer him in our manner that which he essen- 
tially loves ; can it be that either any thing should be 
more prevalent, or that God can possibly deny such 
addresses and such importunities? Try it often, and 
let all things else be answerable, and you cannot have 
greater reason for your confidence. Do not all the 
christians in the world, that understand religion, 
desire to have the holy sacrament when they die; 
when they are to make their great appearance 
before God, and to receive their great consignation 
to their eternal sentence, good or bad? And if 
then be their greatest needs, that is their greatest 
advantage, and instrument of acceptation. There- 
fore if you have a great need to be served, or a 
great charity to serve, and a great pity to minister, 
and a dear friend in a sorrow, take Christ along in 
thy prayers: in all the ways thou canst, take him; 
take him in affection, and take him in a solemnity ; 
take him by obedience, and receive him in the 
sacrament; and if thou then offerest up thy prayers, 
and makest thy needs known; if thou nor thy 
friend be not relieved; if thy party be not prevalent, 
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and the war be not appeased, or the plague be not 
cured, or the enemy taken off, there is something 
else in it: but thy prayeris good and pleasing to God, 
and dressed with circumstances of advantage, and 
thy person is apt to be an intercessor, and thou hast 
done all that thou canst; the event must be left to 
God; and the secret reasons of the denial, either 
thou shalt find in time, or thou mayest trust with 
God, who certainly does it with the greatest wisdom 
and the greatest charity. I have in this thing only 
one caution to insert ; viz. 

That is our importunity and extraordinary offices 
for others, we must not make our accounts by mul- 
titude of words, and long prayers, but by the mea- 
sures of the spirit, by the holiness of the soul, and 
the justness of the desire, and the usefulness of the 
request, and its order to God’s glory, and its place 
in the order of providence, and the sincerity of our 
heart, and the charity of our wishes, and the perse- 
verance of our advocation. There are some, (as 
Tertullian observes,) “ Qui loquacitatem facundiam 
existimant, et impudentiam constantiam deputant ;” 
“ they are praters and they are impudent, and they 
call that constancy and importunity :” concerning 
which, the advice is easy: many words or few are 
extrinsical to the nature, and not at all considered 
in the effects of prayer; but much desire, and much 
holiness, are essential to its constitution; but we 
must be very curious, that our importunity do not 
degenerate into impudence and rude _ boldness. 
Capitolinus said of Antoninus the emperor and 
philosopher, “ Sane quamvis esset constans, erat 
etiam verecundus :” “ he was modest even when he 
was most pertinacious in his desires.” So must 
we; though we must not be ashamed to ask for 
whatsoever we need, “ Rebus semper pudor absit in 
arctis :” and in this sense it is true, that Stasimus 
in the comedy said concerning meat, ‘ Verecundari 
neminem apud mensam decet, Nam ibi de divinis et 
humanis cernitur :” “ men must not be bashful so 
as to lose their meat; for that is a necessary that 
cannot be dispensed withal:” so it is in our prayers; 
whatsoever our necessity calls to us for, we must 
eall to God for; and he is not pleased with that 
rusticity or fond modesty of being ashamed to ask 
of God any thing, that is honest and necessary; 
yet our importunity hath also bounds of modesty, 
but such as are to be expressed with other sig- 
nifications; and he is rightly modest towards 
God, who, without confidence in himself, but not 
without confidence in God’s mercy, or without 
great humility of person, and reverence of address, 
presents his prayers to God as earnestly as he 
ean; provided always, that in the greatest of our 
desires, and holy violence, we submit to God’s 
will, and desire him to choose for us. Our mo- 
desty to God in prayers hath no other measures 
but these: 1. Distrust of ourselves: 2. Confidence 
in God: 3. Humility of person: 4. Reverence 
of address: and, 5. Submission to God’s will. 
These are all, unless you also will add that of 
Solomon, “ Be not rash with thy mouth, and let 
not thy heart be hasty to utter a thing before God; 
for God is in heaven, and thou upon earth: there- 
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fore let thy words be few.” These things being 
observed, let your importunity be as great as it can; 
it is still the more likely to prevail, by how much 
it is the more earnest, and signified and represented 
by the most offices extraordinary. 

3. The last great advantage towards a prevail- 
ing intercession for others is, that the person that 
prays for his relatives, be a person of an extraor- 
dinary dignity, employment, or designation. For 
God hath appointed some persons and callings of 
men to pray for others, such are fathers for their 
children, bishops for their diocesses, kings for their 
subjects, and the whole order ecclesiastical for all 
the men and women in the christian church. And 
it is well itis so; for, as things are now, and have 
been too long, how few are there that understand it 
to be their duty, or part of their necessary employ- 
ment, that some of their time, and much of their 
prayers, and an equal portion of their desires, be 
spent upon the necessities of others. All men do 
not think it necessary, and fewer practise it fre- 
quently, and they but coldly, without interest and 
deep resentment: it is like the compassion we have 
in other men’s miseries; we are not concerned in it, 
and it is not our case, and our hearts ache not when 
another man’s children are made fatherless, or his 
wife a sad widow: and just so are our prayers for 
their relief: if we thought their evils to be ours, 
—if we and they, as members of the same body, had 
sensible and real communications of good and evil, 
—if we understood what is really meant by being 
‘‘members one of another,” or if we did not think ita 
spiritual word of art, instrumental only to a science, 
but no part of duty, or real relation,—surely we should 
pray more earnestly one for another than we usually 
do. How few of us are troubled, when he sees his 
brother wicked, or dishonourably vicious! Who is 
sad and melancholy, when his neighbour is almost 
in hell? when he sees him grow old in iniquity ? 
How many days have we set apart for the public 
relief and interests of the kingdom? How earnestly 
have we fasted, if our prince be sick or afflicted ? 
What alms have we given for our brother’s conver- 
sion? Or if this be great, how importunate and 
passionate have we been with God by prayer in his 
behalf, by prayer and secret petition? But, how- 
ever, though it were well, very well, that all of us 
would think of this duty a little more; because, 
besides the excellency of the duty itself, it would 
_ have this blessed consequent, that for whose necessi- 
ties we pray, if we do desire earnestly they should 
be relieved, we would, whenever we can, and in all 
we can, set our hands to it; and if we pity the 
orphan-children, and pray for them heartily, we 
would also, when we could, relieve them charitably: 
but though it were therefore very well, that things 
were thus with all men, yet God, who takes eare of 
us all, makes provision for us in special manner ; 
and the whole order of the clergy are appointed by 
God to pray for others to be ministers of Christ’s 
priesthood, to be followers of his advocation, to stand 
between God and the people, and to present to God 
all their needs, and all their desires. That this 
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God hath ordained and appointed, and that this 
rather he will bless and accept, appears by the testi- 
mony of God himself, for he only can be witness in 
this particular, for it depends wholly upon his gra- 
cious favour and acceptation. It was the case of 
Abraham and Abimelech: “Now, therefore, restore 
the man his wife, for he is a prophet, and he will 
pray for thee, and thou shalt live :’¢ and this caused 
confidence in Micah : “ Now know I that the Lord 
will do me good, seeing I have a Levite to my 
priest :”® meaning that in his ministry, in the mi- 
nistry of priests, God hath established the alternate 
returns of blessing and prayers, the intercourses be- 
tween God and his people; and through the de- 
scending ages of the synagogue it came to be trans- 
mitted also to the christian church, that the ministers 
of religion are advocates for us under Christ, by 
“the ministry of reconciliation,” by their dispensing 
the holy sacraments, by “the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven,” by baptism and the Lord’s supper, by 
“binding and loosing,” by “the word of God and 
prayer;”’ and, therefore, saith St. James, “If any 
man be sick among you, let him send for the elders 
of the church, and let them pray over him:’! mean- 
ing that God hath appointed them especially, and 
will accept them in ordinary and extraordinary ; and 
this is that which is meant by blessing. A father 
blesses his child, and Solomon blessed his people, 
and Melchisedec the priest blessed Abraham, and 
Moses blessed the sons of Israel, and God appointed 
the Levitical priest to “bless the congregation ;” 
and this is more than can be done by the people ; 
for though they can say the same prayer, and the 
people pray for their kings, and children for their 
parents, and the flock for the pastor, yet they can- 
not bless him as he blesseth them; “for the less is 
blessed of the greater, and*not the greater of the 
less ;” and this is “ without all contradiction,” said 
St. Paul: the meaning of the mystery is this, That 
God hath appointed the priest to pray for the peo- 
ple, and because he hath made it to be his ordinary 
office and employment, he also intends to be seen in 
that way, which he hath appointed, and chalked out 
for us; his prayer, if it be “ found in the way of 
righteousness,” is the surer way to prevail in his 
intercessions for the people. 

But upon this stock comes in the greatest diffi- 
culty of the text: for if “ God heareth not sinners,” 
there is an infinite necessity, that the ministers 
of religion should be very holy: for all their minis- 
tries consist in preaching and praying; to these two 
are reducible all the ministries ecclesiastical, which 
are of Divine institution: so the apostles summed up 
their employment: “ But we will give ourselves 
continually to prayer, and to the ministry of the 
word :”4 to exhort, to reprove, to comfort, to cast 
down, to determine cases of conscience, and to rule 
in the church by “ the word of their proper minis- 
try;” and the very making laws ecclesiastical, is 
the ministry of the word; for so their dictates pass 
into laws by being duties enjoined by God, or the 
acts, or exercises, or instruments of some enjoined 
graces. To prayer is reduced “administration of 
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the sacraments ;”’ but “ binding and loosing,” and 


“visitation of the sick,” are mixed offices, partly 
relating to one, partly to the other. Now although 
the word of God preached will have a great effect, 
even though it be preached by an evil minister, a 
vicious person; yet it is not so well there as from 
a pious man, because by prayer also his preaching 
is made effectual, and by his good example his 
homilies and sermons are made active; and there- 
fore it is very necessary in respect of this half of 
the minister’s office, “the preaching of the word,” 
he be a good man; unless he be, much perishes to 
the people, most of the advantages are lost. But 
then for the other half, all those ministries which 
are by way of prayer, are rendered extremely invalid, 
and ineffectual, if they be ministered by an evil 
person. For upon this very stock it was that St. 
Cyprian affirmed, that none were to be chosen to 
the ministry but “immaculati et integri antistites, 
‘holy and upright men,’ who, offering their sacri- 
fices worthily to God and holily, may be heard in 
their prayers, which they make for the safety of the 
Lord’s people.”! But he presses this caution to a 
further issue: that it is not only necessary to choose 
holy persons to these holy ministries for fear of 
losing the advantages of a sanctified ministry, but 
also that the people may not be guilty of an evil 
communion, and a criminal state of society. ‘“ Nec 
enim sibi plebs blandiatur, quasi immunis a contagi- 
one delicti esse possit, cum sacerdote peccatore 
communicans ; ‘The people cannot be innocent if 
they communicate with a vicious priest:’ for so said 
the Lord by the prophet Hosea, Sacrificia eorum 
panis luctus; for ‘ their sacrifices are like bread of 
sorrow, whosoever eats thereof shall be defiled.’ 
The same also he says often and more vehemently, 
ebid. et lib. 4. ep. 2. But there is yet a further 
degree of this evil. It is not only a loss, and also 
criminal to the people, to communicate with a minis- 
ter of anotorious evil life and scandalous, but it is af- 
firmed by the doctors of the church to be wholly 
without effect; and their prayers are sins, their 
sacraments are null and ineffective, their commu- 
nions are without consecration, their hand is χεὶρ 
ἄκυρος, “ἃ dead hand,” the blessing vain, their 
sacrifices rejected, their ordinations imperfect, their 
order is vanished, their character is extinguished, 
and the Holy Ghost will not descend upon the 
mysteries, when he is invocated by unholy hands 
and unsanctified lips. This is a sad story, but it 
is expressly affirmed by Dionysius, by St. Jerome 
upon the second chapter of Zephaniah,* affirming 
that they do wickedly who affirm, “ Eucharistiam 
imprecantis facere verba, non vitam; et necessariam 
esse tantum solennem orationem et non sacerdotum 
merita:” “that the eucharist is consecrated by the 
word and solemn prayer, and not by the life and 
holiness of the priest ;” and by St. Gelasius,! by the 
author of the imperfect work attributed to St. Chry- 
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sostom,™ who quotes the eighth book of the Apostol- 
ical Constitutions for the same doctrine ; the words 
of which in the first chapter are so plain, that Bovius® 
and Sixtus Senensis® accuse both the author of the 
Apostolical Constitutions, and St. Jerome, and the 
author of these homilies, to be guilty of the doctrine 
of John Huss, who for the crude delivery of this 
truth was sentenced by the council of Constance.. 
To the same sense and signification of doctrine is 
that, which is generally agreed upon by almost all 
persons; that he that enters into his ministry by 
simony, receives nothing but a curse, which is ex- 
pressly affirmed by Petrus Damiani,? and Tarasius4 
the patriarch of Constantinople, by St. Gregory," 
and St. Ambrose.*® 

For if the Holy Ghost leaves polluted temples and 
unchaste bodies, if he takes away his grace from 
them that abuse it, if the Holy Ghost would not have 
descended upon Simon Magus at the prayer of St. 
Peter, if St. Peter had taken money for him: it is 
but reasonable to believe the Holy Ghost will not 
descend upon the simoniacal, unchaste concubinaries, 
schismatics, and scandalous priests, and excommuni- 
cate. And beside the reasonableness of the doctrine, 
it is also further affirmed by the council of Neoce- 
sarea, by St. Chrysostom,’ Innocentius," Nicholaus 
the first,’ and by the Master of the Sentences upon 
the saying of God by the prophet Malachi, 1. “ Male- 
dicam benedictionibus vestris,” “I will curse your 
blessings: upon the stock of these scriptures, rea- 
sons, and authorities, we may see how we are to 
understand this advantage of intercession. The 
prayer and offices of the holy ministers are of great 
advantages for the interest of the people; but if 
they be ministered to by evil men, by vicious and 
scandalous ministers, this extraordinary advantage 
is lost, they are left to stand alone or to fall by their 
own crimes; so much as is the action of God, and 
so much as is the piety of the man that attends and 
prays in the holy place with the priest, so far he 
shall prevail, but no farther; and therefore, the 
church hath taught her ministers to pray thus in 
their preparatory prayer to consecration; ‘“ Quoniam 
me peccatorem inter te et eundem populum medium 
esse voluisti, licet in me boni operis testimonium 
non agnoscas, officium dispensationis credit non 
recuses, nec per me, indignum famulum tuum, eorum 
salutis pereat pretium, pro quibus victima factus 
salutaris, dignatus es fieri redemptio.”” For we must 
know, that God hath not put the salvation of any 
man into the power of another. And although the 
church of Rome, by calling the priest’s actual in- 
tention simply necessary, and the sacraments also 
indispensably necessary, hath left it in the power of 
every curate to damn very many of his parish ; yet 
it is otherwise with the accounts of truth and the 
Divine mercy; and, therefore, he will never exact 
the sacraments of us by the measures and propor- 
tions of an evil priest, but by the piety of the com- 
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municant, by the prayers of Christ, and the mercies 
of God. But although the greatest interest of sal- 
vation depends not upon this ministry; yet, as by 
this we receive many advantages, if the minister be 
holy ; so, if he be vicious, we lose all that which 
could be conveyed to us by his part of the holy 
ministration; every man and woman in the assembly 
prays and joins in the effect, and for the obtaining 
the blessing; but the more vain persons are as- 
sembled, the less benefits are received, even by good 
men there present; and therefore, much is the loss, 
if a wicked priest ministers, though the sum of 
affairs is not entirely turned upon his office or de- 
fault, yet many advantages are. For we must not 
think, that the effect of the sacraments is indivisibly 
done at once, or by one ministry; but they operate 
by parts, and by moral operation, by the length of 
time, and whole order of piety, and holy ministries ; 
every man is ovvepyoc τοῦ Θεοῦ, “a fellow-worker 
with God,” in the work of his salvation; and as in 
our devotion, no one prayer of our own alone pre- 
vails upon God for grace and salvation, but all the 
devotions of our life are upon God’s account for 
them; so is the blessing of God brought upon the 
people by all the parts of their religion, and by all 
the assistances of holy people, and by the ministries, 
not of one, but of all God’s ministers, and relies 
finally upon our own faith, and obedience, and the 
mercies of God in Jesus Christ; but yet, for want 
of holy persons to minister, much diminution of 
blessing and a loss of advantage is unavoidable ; 
therefore, if they have great necessities, they can 
best hope, that God will be moved to mercy on 
their behalf, if their necessities be recommended to 
God by persons of a great piety, of a holy calling, 
and by the most solemn offices. 

_ Lastly, I promised to consider concerning the 
signs of having our prayers heard: concerning 
which, there is not much of particular observation ; 
but if our prayers be according to the warrant of 
God’s word, if we ask according to God’s will things 
honest and profitable, we are to rely upon the pro- 
mises; and we are sure that they are heard; and, 
besides this, we can have no sign but “the thing 
signified;” when we feel the effect, then we are 
sure God hath heard us; but till then we are to 
leave it with God, and not to ask a sign of that, for 
which he hath made us a promise. And yet Cas- 
sian hath named one sign, which, if you give me 
leave, I will name unto you. “It is a sign we shall 
prevail in our prayers, when the Spirit of God 
moves us to pray,—‘ cum fiducid et quasi securitate 
impetrandi,’ ‘ with a confidence and a holy security 
of receiving what we ask.’” “ But this is no other- 
wise a sign, but because it is a part of the duty; 
and trusting in God is an endearing him, and doubt- 
ing is a dishonour to him; and he that doubts hath 
no faith; for all good prayers rely upon God’s word, 
and we must judge of the effect by Providence; for 
he that asks what is “ not lawful,’’ hath made an 
unholy prayer; if it be lawful and “ not profitable,” 
we are then heard, when God denies us; and if 
both these be in the prayer, “ he that doubts is a 
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sinner,’ and then God will not hear him; but be- 
yond this I know no confidence is warrantable ; and 
if this be a sign of prevailing, then all the prudent 
prayers of all holy men shall certainly be heard ; 
and because that is certain, we need no farther in- 
quiry into signs. 

I sum up all in the words of God by the prophet; 
“Run to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, 
and see, and know, and seek in the broad places 
thereof, if you can find a man; if there be any that 
executeth judgment, that seeketh truth, ‘ virum 
querentem fidem,’ ‘a man that seeketh for faith ;’ 
‘et propitius ero ei,’ ‘and I will pardon it.’”* God 
would pardon all Jerusalem for one good man’s 
sake; there are such days and opportunities of 
mercy, when God, at the prayer of one holy person, 
will save a people; and Ruffinus spake a great 
thing, but it was hugely true; “ Quis dubitet mun- 
dum stare precibus sanctorum?” “the world itself 
is established and kept from dissolution by the 
prayers of saints;” and the prayers of saints shall 
hasten the day of judgment; and we cannot easily 
find two effects greater. But there are many other 
very great ones; for the prayers of holy men ap- 
pease God’s wrath, drive away temptations, and re- 
sist and overcome the devil: holy prayer procures 
the ministry and service of angels, it rescinds the 
decrees of God, it cures sicknesses and obtains par- 
don, it arrests the sun im its course, and stays the 
wheels of the chariot of the moon; it rules over all 
God’s creatures, and opens and shuts the store- 
houses of rain; it unlocks the cabinet of the womb, 
and quenches the violence of fire; it stops the 
mouths of lions, and reconciles our sufferance and 
weak faculties, with the violence of torment and 
sharpness of persecution; it pleases God and sup- 
plies all our needs. But prayer that can do thus 
much for us, can do nothing at all without holi- 
ness; for “God heareth not sinners, but if any man 
be a worshipper of God, and doth his will, him he 
heareth.” 


SERMON VII. 


OF GODLY FEAR, &c. 


PART I. 

Let us have grace, whereby we may serve God with 
reverence and godly fear. For our God is a con- 
suming fire.—Heb. xii. part of the 28th and 29th 
verses. 


EXQMEN τὴν χάριν, so our Testaments usually 
read it, from the authority of Theophylact; “Let 
us have grace,” but some copies read in the indica- 
tive mood ἔχομεν; “We have grace, by which we 
do serve;” and it is something better consonant to 
the discourse of the apostle. For having enume- 
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rated the great advantages, which the gospel hath 
above those of the law, he makes an argument “a 
majori;” and answers a tacit objection. The law 
was delivered by angels, but the gospel by the Son 
of God: the law was delivered from mount Sinai, 
the gospel from mount Sion, from “ the heavenly 
Jerusalem:” the law was given with terrors and 
noises, with amazements of the standers-by, and 
Moses himself, “the minister, did exceedingly 
quake and fear,” and gave demonstration how in- 
finitely dangerous it was by breaking that law to 
provoke so mighty a God, who with his voice did 
shake the earth; but the gospel was given by a 
meek Prince, a gentle Saviour, with a still voice, 
scarce heard in the streets. But that this may be 
no objection, he proceeds and declares the terror of 
the Lord: “ Deceive not yourselves, our Lawgiver 
appeared so upon earth, and was so truly, but now 
he is ascended into heaven, and from thence he 
speaks to us.” “See that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh ; for if they escaped not, who refused him 
that spake on earth, much more shall not we escape, 
if we turn away from him that speaketh from 
heaven ;”?Y for as God once shook the earth, and 
that was full of terror, so our Lawgiver shall do, 
and much more, and be far more terrible, "Ere ἅπαξ 
ἐγὼ σείσω TOY οὐρανὸν καὶ THY γὴν καὶ THY ϑάλασσαν 
καὶ τὴν ξηρὰν, said the prophet Haggai, which the 
apostle quotes here, he once shook the earth. But 
“ once more I shake;” σείσω, it is in the prophecy, 
“ T will shake, not the earth only, but also heaven,’’# 
with a greater terror than was upon mount Sinai, 
with the voice of an archangel, with the trump of 
God, with a concussion so great, that heaven and earth 
shall be shaken in pieces, and new ones come in their 
room. This is an unspeakable and an unimagin- 
able terror: Mount Sinai was shaken, but it stands 
to this day; but when that shaking shall be, “ the 
things that are shaken shall be no more; that those 
things that cannot be shaken may remain :’’ that is, 
not only that the celestial Jerusalem may remain 
for ever, but that you, who do not turn away from 
the faith and obedience of the Lord Jesus, you, who 
cannot be shaken nor removed from your duty, you 
may remain for ever; that when the rocks rend, and 
the mountains fly in pieces like the drops of a 
broken cloud, and the heavens shall melt, and the 
sun shall be a globe of consuming fire, and the 
moon shall be dark like an extinguished candle, 
then you poor men, who could be made to tremble 
with an ague, or shake by the violence of a northern 
wind, or be removed from your dwellings by the 
unjust decree of a persecutor, or be thrown from 
your estates by the violence of an unjust man, yet 
could not be removed from your duty, and though 
you went trembling, yet would go to death for the 
testimony of a holy cause, and you that would die 
for your faith, would also live according to it; you 
shall be established by the power of God, and sup- 
ported by the arm of your Lord, and shall in all this 
great shaking be unmovable; as the corner-stone 
of the gates of the New Jerusalem, you shall remain 
and abide for ever. This is your case. And, to 
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sum up the whole force of the argument, the apos- 
tle adds the words of Moses: as it was then, so it 
is true now, “Our God is a consuming fire:’ * he was 
so to them that brake the law, but he will be much 
more to them that disobey his Son; he made great 
changes then, but those which remain are far greater, 
and his terrors are infinitely more intolerable; and 
therefore, although he came not in the spirit of 
Elias, but with meekness and gentle insinuations, 
soft as the breath of heaven, not willing to disturb 
the softest stalk of a violet, yet his second coming 
shall be with terrors such as shall amaze all the world, 
and dissolve it into ruin anda chaos. ‘This truth is 
of so great efficacy to make us do our duty, that now 
we are sufficiently enabled with this consideration. 
This is the grace which we have to enable us, this 
terror will produce fear, and fear will produce obedi- 
ence, and “ we therefore have grace,” that is, we 
have such a motive to make us reverence God and 
fear to offend him, that he that dares continue in 
sin, and refuses to hear him that speaks to us from 
heaven, and from thence shall come with terrors, 
this man despises the grace of God, he is a graceless, 
fearless, impudent man, and he shall find that true 
in “ hypothesi,” and in his own ruin, which the 
apostle declares in “ thesi,” and by way of caution, 
and provisionary terror, ‘ Our God is a consuming 
fire ;”’ this is the sense and design of the text. 
Reverence and godly fear, they are the effects of 
this consideration, they are the duties of every 
christian, they are the graces of God. I shall not 
press them only to purposes of awfulness and mo- 
desty of opinion and prayers, against those strange 
doctrines, which some have introduced into religion, 
to the destruction of all manners and prudent appre- 
hensions of the distances of God and man; such as 
are the doctrine of necessity of familiarity with God, 
and a civil friendship, and a party of estate, and an 
evenness of adoption; from whence proceed rudeness 
in prayer, flat and indecent expressions, affected 
rudeness, superstitious sitting at the holy sacrament, 
making it to be a part of religion to be without fear 
and reverence; the stating of the question is a suf- 
ficient reproof of this folly; whatsoever actions are 
brought into religion without “reverence and godly 
fear,” are therefore to be avoided, because they are 
condemned in this advice of the apostle, and are 
destructive of those effects which are to be imprint- 
ed upon our spirits by the terrors of the day of 
judgment. But this fear and reverence, the apostle 
intends, should be a deletery to all sin whatsoever ; 
φοξερὸν, δηλητήριον" φόξος, φυγή" says the Ktymo- 
logicum: “ Whatsoever is terrible, is destructive of 
that thing for which it is so;” and if we fear the 
evil effects of sin, let us fly from it, we ought to 
fear its alluring face too; let us be so afraid, that 
we may not dare to refuse to hear him whose 
throne is heaven, whose voice is thunder, whose 
tribunal is clouds, whose seat is the right hand of 
God, whose word is with power; whose law is given 
with mighty demonstration of the Spirit, who shall 
reward with heaven and joys eternal, and who pun- 
ishes his rebels, that will not have him to reign 
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over them, with brimstone and fire, with a worm 
that never dies, and a fire that never is quenched ; 
let us fear him who is terrible in his judgments, 
just in his dispensation, secret in his providence, 
severe in his demands, gracious in his assistances, 
bountiful in his gifts, and is never wanting to us in 
what we need; and if all this be not argument 
strong enough to produce fear, and that fear great 
enough to secure obedience, all arguments are use- 
less, all discourses are vain, the grace of God is in- 
effective, and we are dull as the Dead sea; inactive 
as a rock, and we shall never dwell with God in any 
sense, but as “he is a consuming fire,” that is, dwell 
in everlasting burnings. 

Αἰδὼς καὶ εὐλάξεια, Reverence and caution, mo- 
desty and fear, μετὰ εὐλαξείας καὶ δέους, so it is 
in some copies, with caution and fear; or if we 
render εὐλάβεια to be “fear of punishment,” as it 
is generally understood by interpreters of this place, 
and is in Hesychius εὐλαξεῖσϑαι, φυλάττεσθαι, φο- 
ξεῖσϑαι, then the expression is the same in both 
words, and it is all one with the other places of 
Scripture, “ Work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling,” degrees of the same duty; and they 
signify all those actions and graces, which are the 
proper effluxes of fear; such as are reverence, pru- 
dence, caution, and diligence, chastity, and a sober 
spirit; εὐλάξεια, σεμνότης, so also say the gramma- 
rians; and it means plainly this; since our God 
will appear so terrible at his second coming, “ let 
us pass the time of our sojourning here in fear,’ 
that is, modestly, without too great confidence of 
ourselves ; soberly, without bold crimes, which 
when a man acts, he must put on shamelessness; 
reverently towards God, as fearing to offend him; 
diligently observing his commandments, inquiring 
after his will, trembling at his voice, attending to 
his word, reverencing his judgments, fearing to pro- 
voke him to anger; for “it is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God.” Thus far it is a 
duty. 

Concerning which, that I may proceed orderly, I 
shall first consider how far fear is a duty of christian 
religion. 2. Who and what states of men ought to 
fear, and upon what reasons. 3. What is the ex- 
cess of fear, or the obliquity and irregularity whereby 
it becomes dangerous, penal, and criminal; a state 
of evil, and not a state of duty. 

1. Fear is taken sometimes in Holy Scripture for 
the whole duty of man, for his whole religion to- 
wards God. “And now, Israel, what doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God ?” “—fear is obedience, and fear is love, and 
fear is humility, because it is the parent of all these, 
and is taken for the whole duty to which it is an 
introduction. ‘“ The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, and a good understanding have all 
they that do thereafter; the praise of it endureth 
for ever:’4 and, “Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, for this is the whole duty of man:’”® 
and thus it is also used in the New Testament : 
“Let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
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flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
God.’ 

2. fear is sometimes taken for worship; for so 
our blessed Saviour expounds the words of Moses 
in Matt. iv. 10. taken from Deut. x. 20. “Thou 
shalt fear the Lord thy God,” so Moses; “ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve,” said our blessed Saviour; and so it 
was used by the prophet Jonah; “I am a Hebrew, 
and 1 fear the Lord the God of heaven,’’§ that is, I 
worship him; he is the Deity that I adore, that is, 
my worship and my religion; and because the new 
colony of Assyrians did not do so, at the beginning 
of their dwelling there, “they feared not the Lord,” 
that is, they worshipped other gods, and not the 
God of Israel, therefore God sent lions among them, 
which slew many of them.2 Thus far fear is not a 
distinct duty, but a word signifying something be- 
sides itself; and therefore cannot come into the 
consideration of this text. Therefore, 3. Fear, as 
it is a religious passion,is divided as the two Testa- 
ments are; and relates to the old and the new cove- 
nant, and accordingly hath its distinction. In the 
law, God used his people like servants; in the gos- 
pel, he hath made us to be sons. In the law, he 
enjoined many things, hard, intricate, various, pain- 
ful, and expensive; in the gospel, he gave com- 
mandments, not hard, but full of pleasure, necessary 
and profitable to our life, and well-being of single 
persons and communities of men. In the law, he 
hath exacted those many precepts by the covenant 
of exact measures, grains and scruples; in the gos- 
pel, he makes abatement for human infirmities, 
temptations, moral necessities, mistakes, errors, for 
every thing that is pitiable, for every thing that is 
not malicious and voluntary. Jn the law, there are 
many threatenings, and but few promises, the pro- 
mise of temporal prosperities branched into single 
instances; in the gospel, there are but few threat- 
enings, and many promises: and when God by 
Moses gave the ten commandments, only one of 
them was sent out with a promise, the precept of 
obedience to all our parents and superiors; but 
when Christ in his first sermon recommended eight 
duties,i christian duties to the college of disciples, 
every one of them begins with a blessing and ends 
with a promise, and therefore grace is opposed to 
law.« So that upon these differing interests, the 
world put on the affections of servants, and sons ; 
they of old feared God as a severe Lord, much in 
his commands, abundant in threatenings, angry in 
his executions, terrible in his name, in his majesty 
and appearance dreadful unto death ; and this the 
apostle calls πνεῦμα δουλείας, “ the spirit of bond- 
age,” or of aservant. But we have not received that 
Spirit, εἰς φόξον, “ unto fear,” not a servile fear, 
“ but the Spirit of adoption” and filial fear we must 
have ;! God treats us like sons, he keeps us under 
discipline, but designs us to the inheritance: and 
his government is paternal, his disciplines are merci- 
ful, his conduct gentle, his Son is our Brother, and 
our Brother is our Lord, and our Judge is our Ad- 
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vocate, and our Priest hath felt our infirmities, and 
therefore knows how to pity them, and he is our 
Lord, and therefore he can relieve them: and from 
hence we have affections of sons; so that a fear we 
must not have, and yet a fear we must have; and 
by these proportions we understand the difference : 
“ Malo vereri quam timeri me ἃ meis,’”’ said one in 
the comedy, “ I had rather be reverenced than 
feared by my children.” The English doth not well 
express the difference, but the apostle doth it rarely 
well. For that which he calls πνεῦμα δουλείας in 
Rom. viii. 15. he calls rvevpa δειλίας, 2) Limi. 
The spirit of bondage is the spirit of damorousness, 
or fearfulness, rather than fear; when we are fear- 
ful that God will use us harshly ; or when we think 
of the accidents that happen, worse than the things 
are, when they are proportioned by measures of 
eternity ; and from this opinion conceive forced 
resolutions and unwilling obedience. Χείρους δὲ 
ὅσοι οὐ Oe αἰδῶ, ἀλλὰ διὰ φόξον ἀυτὸ δρῶσι, καὶ 
φεύγοντες ov τὸ αἰσχρὸν, ἀλλὰ τὸ λυπηρὸν, said 
Aristotle; “ Good men are guided by reverence, not 
by fear, and they avoid not that which is afflictive, 
but that which is dishonest ;” they are not so good 
whose rule is otherwise. But that we may take 
more exact measures, I shall describe the propor- 
‘ions of christian or godly fear by the following 
propositions. 

1. Godly fear is ever without despair ;—because 
christian fear is an instrument of duty, and that 
duty without hope can never go forward. For what 
should that man do, who, like Nausiclides, οὔτε ἔαρ, 
οὔτε φίλους ἔχῃ, “ hath neither spring nor harvest,” 
friends nor children, rewards nor hopes? A man 
will very hardly be brought to deny his own pleas- 
ing appetite, when for so doing he cannot hope to 
have recompence; when the mind of a man is be- 
tween hope and fear, it is intent upon its work; 
“ At postquam adempta spes est, lassus, cura con- 
fectus, stupet,”’ “ If you take away the hope, the 
mind is weary, spent with care, hindered by amaze- 
ments:” “ Aut aliquem sumpserimus temeraria in 
Deos desperatione,” saith Arnobius ; “ A despair 
of mercy makes men to despise God :” and the 
damned in hell, when they shall for ever be without 
hope, are also without fear; their hope is turned 
into despair, and their fear into blasphemy, and 
they curse the fountain of blessing, and revile God 
to eternal ages. When Dionysius the tyrant im- 
posed intolerable tributes upon his Sicilian subjects, 
it amazed them, and they petitioned and cried for 
help, and flattered him, and feared and obeyed him 
carefully ; but he imposed still new ones, and greater, 
and at last left them poor as the valleys of Vesuvius, 
or the top of Aitna; but then, all being gone, the 
people grew idle and careless, and walked in the 
markets and public places, cursing the tyrant, and 
bitterly scoffing his person and vices; which when 
Dionysius heard, he caused his publicans and com- 
mittees to withdraw their impost: for “ now (says 
he) they are dangerous, because they are desperate,” 
νῦν γὰρ, οὐδὲν ἔχουσιν, OTE καταφρονοῦσιν ἡμῶν. 
When men have nothing left, they will despise 
their rulers: and so it is in religion; “ Audaces 
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cogimur esse metu.” If our fears be unreasonable, 
our diligence is none at all; and from whom we 
hope for nothing, neither benefit nor indemnity, we 
despise his command, and ktreak his yoke, and 
trample it under our most miserable feet: and 
therefore, Aischylus calls these people ϑερμοὺς, 
“ hot,” mad, and furious, careless of what they do, 
and he opposes them to pious and holy people. 
Let your confidence be allayed with fear, and your 
fear be sharpened with the intertextures of a holy 
hope, and the active powers of our souls are fur- 
nished with feet and wings, with eyes and hands, 
with consideration and diligence, with reason and 
encouragements: but despair is part of the punish- 
ment that is in hell, and the devils still do evil 
things, because they never hope to receive a good, 
nor find a pardon. 

2. Godly fear must always be with honourable 
opinion of God,—without disparagements of his 
mercies, without quarrellings at the intrigues of 
his providence, or the rough ways of his justice ; 
and therefore it must be ever relative to ourselves 
and our own failings and imperfections. 


Θαρσεῖτ᾽" οὔπω Ζεὺς αὐχένα λοξόν ἔχει. 


“ God never walks perversely towards us, unless we 
walk crookedly towards him:” and therefore per- 
sons,—that only consider the greatness and power 
of God, and dwell for ever in the meditation of those 
severe executions, which are transmitted to us by 
story, or we observe by accident and conversation,— 
are apt to be jealous concerning God, and fear him 
as an enemy, or as children fear fire, or women 
thunder, only because it can hurt them; “ Sepius 
illud cogitant, quid possit is, cujus in ditione sunt, 
quam quid debeat facere” (Cicero pro Quinctio) : 
“They remember oftener what God can do, than 
what he will;” being more affrighted at his judg- 
ments, than delighted with his mercy. Such as 
were the Lacedemonians, whenever they saw a man 
grow popular, or wise, or beloved, and by con- 
sequence powerful, they turned him out of the 
country: and because they were afraid of the power 
of Ismenias, and knew that Pelopidas and Phere- 
nicius and Androclydes could hurt them, if they 
listed, they banished them from Sparta, but they let 
Epaminondas alone, we διὰ μὲν φιλοσοφίαν ἀπράγ- 
μονα, διὰ δὲ πενίαν ἀδύνατον, “as being studious and 
therefore inactive, and poor and therefore harmless :” 
it is harder when men use God thus, and fear him 
as the great justiciary of the world; who sits in 
heaven, and observes all we do, and cannot want ex- 
cuse to punish all mankind. But this caution I have 
now inserted for their sakes, whose schools and 
pulpits raise doctrinal fears concerning God; which, 
if they were true, the greatest part of mankind 
would be tempted to think, they have reason not to 
love God; and all the other part, that have not ap- 
prehended a reason to hate him, would have very 
much reason to suspect his severity, and their own 
condition. Such are they, which say, That God hath 
decreed the greatest part of mankind to eternal 
damnation; and that only to declare his severity, 
and to manifest his glory by a triumph in our tor- 
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ments, and rejoicings in the gnashing of our teeth. 
And they also fear God unreasonably, and speak no 
good things concerning his name, who say, That 
God commands us to observe laws which are impos- 
sible ; that think he will condemn innocent persons 
for errors of judgment, which they cannot avoid ; 
that condemn whole nations for different opinions, 
which they are pleased to call heresy; that think 
God will exact the duties of a man by the measures 
of an angel, or will not make abatement for all our 
pitiable infirmities. The precepts of this caution 
are, that we remember God’s mercies to be over all 
his works, that is, that he shows mercy to all his 
creatures that need it; that God delights to have 
his mercy magnified in all things, and by all persons, 
and at all times, and will not suffer his greatest 
honour to be most of all undervalued ; and therefore 
as he, that would accuse God of injustice, were a 
blasphemer, so he that suspects his mercy, dis- 
honours God as much, and produces in himself that 
fear, which is the parent of trouble, but no instru- 
ment of duty. 

3. Godly fear is operative, diligent, and instru- 
mental to caution and strict walking :—for so fear 
is the mother of holy living ; and the apostle urges 
it by way of upbraiding : “ What! do we provoke 
God to anger? Are we stronger than he?” ™ mean- 
ing, ‘‘ that if we be not strong enough to struggle 
with a fever, if our voices cannot outroar thunder, if 
we cannot check the ebbing and flowing of the sea, 
if we cannot add one cubit to our stature, how shall 
we escape the mighty hand of God?” And here, 
heighten your apprehensions of the Divine power, of 
his justice and severity, of the fierceness of his 
anger, and the sharpness of his sword, the heaviness 
of his hand and the swiftness of his arrows, as much 
as ever you can; provided the effect pass on no 
farther, but to make us reverent and obedient: but 
that fear is unreasonable, servile, and unchristian, 
that ends in bondage and servile affections, scruple 
and trouble, vanity and incredulity, superstition and 
desperation: its proper bounds are “ humble and 
devout prayers,” and “a strict and holy piety” 
according to his laws, and “ glorification of God,” 
or speaking good things of his holy name; and 
then it cannot be amiss: we must be full of con- 
fidence towards God, we must with cheerfulness 
rely upon God’s goodness for the issue of our souls, 
and our final interests; but this expectation of the 
Divine mercy must be in the ways of piety: “ Com- 
mit yourselves to God in well-doing as unto a faith- 
ful Creator.”" Alcibiades was too timorous; who 
being called from banishment refused to return, and 
being asked, If he durst not trust his country, an- 
swered, Ta μὲν ἄλλα πάντα, περὶ δὲ ψυχῆς τῆς ἐμῆς 
οὐδὲ τῇ enrol’ μήπως ἀγνοήσασα, τὴν μέλαιναν ἀντὶ 
τῆς λευκῆς ἐπενέγκη ψῆφον, “ In every thing else, 
but in the question of his life he would not trust his 
mother, lest ignorantly she should mistake the black 
bean for the white, and intending a favour should 
do hima mischief.” We must, we may most safely, 
trust God with our souls; the stake is great, but the 
venture is none at all: for he is our Creator, and 
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he is faithful; he is our Redeemer, and he bought 
them at a dear rate; he is our Lord, and they are 
his own; he prays for them to his heavenly Father, 
and therefore he is an interested person. So that 
he is a party, and an advocate, and a judge too; and 
therefore there can be no greater security in the 
world on God’s part: and this is our hope, and our 
confidence : but because we are but earthen vessels 
under a law, and assaulted by enemies, and endan- 
gered by temptations; therefore it concerns us to 
fear, lest we make God our enemy, and a party 
against us. And this brings me to the next part of 
the consideration; Who and what states of men 
ought to fear, and for what reasons? For, as the 
former cautions did limit, so this will encourage ; 
those did direct, but this will exercise, our godly 
fear. 

1. I shall not here insist upon the general rea- 
son of fear, which concerns every man, though it be 
most certain, that every one hath cause to fear, even 
the most confident and holy, because his way is 
dangerous and narrow, troublesome and uneven, full 
of ambushes and pitfalls; and I remember what 
Polynices said in the tragedy, when he was unjustly 
thrown from his father’s kingdom, and refused to 
treat of peace but with a sword in his hand, 
“Απαντα γὰρ τολμῶσι δεινὰ φαίνεται, Ὅταν Ov 
ἐχϑρᾶς ποὺς ἀμείβηται χθονὸς 5 “ Every step is a 
danger for a valiant man, when he walks in his 
enemy’s country ;” and so it is with us: we are 
espied by God, and observed by angels: we are 
betrayed within, and assaulted without; the devil is 
our enemy, and we are fond of his mischiefs; he is 
crafty, and we love to be abused; he is malicious, 
and we are credulous; he is powerful, and we are 
weak; he is too ready of himself, and yet we desire 
to be tempted ; the world is alluring, and we consider 
not its vanity; sin puts on all pleasures, and yet 
we take it, though it puts us to pain: in short, we 
are vain, and credulous, and sensual, and trifling ; 
we are tempted, and tempt ourselves, and we sin 
frequently, and contract evil habits, and they become 
second natures, and bring in a second death miser- 
able and eternal: every man hath need to fear, 
because every man hath weakness, and enemies, and 
temptations, and dangers, and causes, of his own. 
But I shall only instance in some peculiar sorts of 
men, who, it may be, least think of it, and, therefore, 
have most cause to fear. 

1. Are those of whom the apostle speaks, “ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he 
fall.” P Ἔν ξυνῷ ix Sie ἀκάνθαι οὐκ ἔνεισιν, (ὥς φησιν 
ὁ Δημόκριτος,) said the Greek proverb; “In ordi- 
nary fish we shall never meet with thorns, and spiny 
prickles :” and in persons of ordinary even course 
of life, we find in it too often, that they have no 
checks of conscience, or sharp reflections upon their 
condition; they fall into no horrid crimes, and they 
think all is peace round about them. But you must 
know, that as grace is the improvement and better- 
ing of nature, and christian graces are the perfec- 
tions of moral habits, and are but new circumstances, 
formalities, and degrees: so it grows in natural 
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measures by supernatural aids, and it hath its de- 
grees, its strengths and weaknesses, its promotions 
and arrests, its stations and declensions, its direct 
sicknesses and indispositions: and there is a state 
of grace that is next to sin; it inclines to evil and 
dwells with a temptation; its acts are imperfect, 
and the man is within the kingdom, but he lives in 
its borders, and is “ dubiez jurisdictionis.” These 
men have eause to fear; these men seem to stand, 
but they reel indeed, and decline towards danger 
and death. ‘“ Let these men (saith the apostle) 
take heed lest they fall,” for they shake already ; 
such are persons, whom the Scriptures call “ weak 
in faitn.”” I do not mean new beginners in religion, 
but such, who have dwelt long in its confines, and 
yet never enter into the heart of the country; such 
whose faith is tempted, whose piety does not grow; 
such who yield a little; people that do all that they 
can lawfully do, and study how much is lawful, that 
they may lose nothing of a temporal interest; 
people that will not be martyrs in any degree, and 
yet have good affections; and love the cause of re- 
ligion, and yet will suffer nothing for it: these are 
such of which the apostle speaks, δοκοῦσιν ioravat, 
“they think they stand,” and so they do upon one 
leg, that is, so long as they are untempted; but 
when the tempter comes, then they fall and bemoan 
themselves, that by losing peace they lost their in- 
heritance. There are a great many sorts of such 
persons: some, when they are full, are content and 
rejoice in God’s providence; but murmur and are 
amazed, when they fall into poverty. They are 
chaste, so long as they are within the protection of 
marriage, but when they return to liberty, they fall 
into bondage, and complain they cannot help it. 
They are temperate and sober, if you let them alone 
at home; but call them abroad, and they will lose 
their sober thoughts, as Dinah did her honour, by 
going into new company. These men in these 
estates think they stand, but God knows they are 
soon weary, and stand stiff as a cane, which the 
heat of the Syrian star, or the flames of the sun, 
cannot bend; but one sigh of a northern wind 
shakes them into the tremblings of a palsy: in this 
the best advice is, that such persons should watch 
their own infirmities, and see on which side they 
are most open, and by what enemies they use to 
fall, and to fly from such parties, as they would 
avoid death. But certainly they have great cause 
to fear, who are sure to be sick when the weather 
changes: or can no longer retain their possession, 
but till an enemy please to take it away; or will 
preserve their honour, but till some smiling tempta- 
tion ask them to forego it. 

2. They also have great reason to fear, whose 
repentance is broke into fragments, and is never a 
whole or entire change of life: I mean those, that 
resolve against a sin, and pray against it, and hate 
it in all the resolutions of their understanding, till 
that unlucky period comes, in which they use to act 
it; but then they sin as certainly, as they will in- 
fallibly repent it, when they have done: there are 
a very great many christians, who are esteemed of 
the better sort of penitents, yet feel this feverish 
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repentance to be their best state of health; they 
fall certainly in the returns of the same circum- 
stances, or at a certain distance of time; but, God 
knows, they do not get the victory over their sin, 
but are within its power. For this is certain, they 
who sin and repent, and sin again in the same or 
like circumstances, are in some degree under the 
power and dominion of sin; when their action can 
be reduced to an order or a method, to a rule ora 
certainty, that oftener hits than fails, that sin is 
habitual; though it be the least habit, yet a habit 
itis; every course, or order, or method of sin, every 
constant or periodical return, every return that can 
be regularly observed, or which a man can foresee, 
or probably foretell, even then when he does not 
intend it, but prays against it, every such sin is to 
be reckoned, not for a single action, or upon the 
accounts of a pardonable infirmity, but it is a com- 
bination, an evil state, such a thing as the man 
ought to fear concerning himself, lest he be sur- 
prised and called from this world, before this evil 
state be altered: for if he be, his securities are but 
slender, and his hopes will deceive him. It was a 
severe doctrine that was maintained by some great 
clerks and holy men in the primitive church, “That 
repentance was to be but once after baptism:”’ 
“ One faith, one Lord, one baptism, one repent- 
ance;’4 all these the Scripture saith; and it is 
true, if by repentance we mean the entire change 
of our condition; for he that returns willingly to 
the state of an unbelieving, or heathen, profane 
person, entirely and choosingly, in defiance of, and 
apostasy from, his religion, cannot be renewed 
again; as the apostle twice affirms in his epistle 
to the Hebrews. But then, concerning this state of 
apostasy, when it happened in the case, not of faith, 
but of charity and obedience, there were many fears 
and jealousies: they were, therefore, very severe in 
their doctrines, lest men should fall into so evil a 
condition, they enlarged their fear, that they might 
be stricter in their duty; and generally this they 
did believe, that every second repentance was worse 
than the first, and the third worse than the second, 
and still as the sin returned, the Spirit of God did 
the less love to inhabit; and if he were provoked 
too often, would so withdraw his aids and comfort- 
able cohabitation, that the church had little comfort 
in such children; so said Clemens Alexandr. Stro- 
mat. 2. Αἱ δὲ συνεχεῖς καὶ ἐπάλληλαι ἐπὶ τοῖς ἁμαρ- 
τήμασι μετάνοιαι, οὐδὲν τῶν καθάπαξ μὴ πεπιστευκό- 
πων διαφέρουσιν᾽ “ Those frequent and alternate 
repentances, that is, repentances and sinnings inter- 
changeably, differ not from the conditions of men 
that are not within the covenant of grace, from them 
that are not believers,” ἢ μόνῳ τῷ συναισϑέσϑαι ὅτι 
ἁμαρτάνουσι, “save only (says he) that these men 
perceive that they sin;” they do it more against 
their conscience than infidels and unbelievers ; and 
therefore they do it with less honesty and excuse, 
καὶ οὐκ O10 ὁπότερον αὐτοῖς χεῖρον, ἢ τὸ εἰδότα ἁμαρ- 
τάνειν, ἢ μετανοήσαντα;, ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἥμαρτον, πλημμελεῖν 
αὖϑις: “1 know not which is worse, either to sin 
knowingly or willingly; or to repent of our sin, and 
4 Heb. vi. 6. x. 26. 2 Pet. i. 22. 
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sin it over again.” And the same severe doctrine 
is delivered by Theodoret in his twelfth book against 
the Greeks, and is hugely agreeable to the discipline 
of the primitive church : and it is a truth of so great 
severity, that it ought to quicken the repentance 
and sour the gaieties of easy people, and make 
them fear: whose repentance is, therefore, ineffec- 
tual, because it is not integral or united, but broken 
in pieces by the intervention of new crimes; so that 
the repentance is every time to begin anew; and 
then let it be considered, what growth that repent- 
ance can make, that is never above a week old, that 
is for ever in its infancy, that is still in its birth, 
that never gets the dominion over sin. These men, 
I say, ought to fear, lest God reject their persons, 
and deride the folly of their new-begun repentances, 
and at last be weary of giving them more opportuni- 
ties, since they approve all, and make use of none; 
their understanding is right, and their will a slave, 
their reason is for God, and their affections for sin; 
these men (as the apostle’s expression is) “ walk 
not as wise, but as fools:’ for we deride the folly 
of those men, that resolve upon the same thing a 
thousand times, and never keep one of those resolu- 
tions. These men are vain and light, easy and 
effeminate, childish and abused; these are they of 
whom our blessed Saviour said those sad decretory 
words, “ Many shall seek to enter in, and shall not 
be able.” 


SERMON VIII. 
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3. ΤΉΕΥ have great reason to fear, whose sins are 
not yet remitted ; for they are within the dominion 
of sin, within the kingdom of darkness, and the re- 
gions of fear: light makes us confident; and sin 
checks the spirit of a man into pusillanimity and 
cowardice of a girl or a conscious boy: and they 
do their work in the days of peace and wealthy for- 
tune, and come to pay their symbol in a war or in 
a plague; then they spend of their treasure of 
wrath, which they laid up in their vessels of dis- 
honour: and, indeed, want of fear brought them to 
it; for if they had known how to have accounted 
concerning the changes of mortality, if they could 
have reckoned right concerning God’s judgments 
falling upon sinners, and remembered, that them- 
selves are no more to God than that brother of theirs 
that died in a drunken surfeit, or was killed in a 
rebel war, or was, before his grave, corrupted by 
the shames of lust; if they could have told the 
minutes of their life, and passed on towards their 
grave at least in religious and sober thoughts, and 
considered that there must come a time for them to 
die, and “after death comes judgment,” a fearful 
and an intolerable judgment,—it would not have 
come to this pass, in which their present condition 
of affairs does amaze them, and their sin hath made 
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them liable unto death, and that death is the begin- 
ning of an eternal evil. In this case it is natural to 
fear; and if men consider their condition, and know 
that all the felicity, and all the security, they can 
have, depends upon God’s mercy pardoning their 
sins,—they cannot choose but fear infinitely, if they 
have not reason to hope that their sins are par- 
doned. Now concerning this, men indeed have gene- 
rally taken a course to put this affair to a very 
speedy issue. “God is merciful,” and “ God forgive 
me,’ and all is done: it may be, a few sighs, like the 
deep sobbings of a man that is almost dead with 
laughter, that is, a trifling sorrow, returning upon 
a man after he is full of sin, and hath pleased him- 
self with violence, and revolving only by a natural 
change from sin to sorrow, from laughter to a groan, 
from sunshine to a cloudy day; or, it may be, the 
good man hath left some one sin quite, or some de- 
grees of all sin, and then the conclusion is firm, he 
is “rectus in curia,” his sins are pardoned, he was 
indeed in an evil condition, but “now he is purged,” 
he “is sanctified” and clean. These things are 
very bad: but itis much worse that men should 
continue in their sin, and grow old in it, and arrive 
at confirmation, and the strength of habitual wicked- 
ness, and grow fond of it; and yet think if they 
die, their account stands as fair in the eyes of God’s 
mercy, as St. Peter’s, after his tears and sorrow. 
Our sins are not pardoned easily and quickly; and 
the longer and the greater hath been the iniquity, 
the harder and more difficult and uncertain is the 
pardon ; it is a great progress to return from all the 
degrees of death to life, to motion, to quickness, to 
purity, to acceptation, to grace, to contention, and 
growth in grace, to perseverance, and so to pardon: 
for pardon stands no where, but at the gates of hea- 
ven. It is a great mercy, that signifies a final and 
universal acquittance. God sends it out in little 
scrolls, and excuses you from falling by the sword 
of an enemy, or the secret stroke of an angel in the 
days of the plague; but these are but little enter- 
tainments and enticings of our hopes to work on 
towards the great pardon, which is registered in the 
leaves of the book of life. And it is a mighty folly 
to think, that every little line of mercy signifies 
glory and absolution from the eternal wrath of God; 
and therefore, it is not to be wondered at, that 
wicked men are unwilling to die; it is a greater 
wonder, that many of them die with so little resent- 
ment of their danger and their evil. There is reason 
for them to tremble, when the judge summons them 
to appear. When his messenger is clothed with 
horror, and speaks in thunder; when their con- 
science is their accuser, and their accusation is 
great, and their bills uncancelled, and they have no 
title to the cross of Christ, no advocate, no excuse; 
when God is their enemy, and Christ is the injured 
person, and the Spirit is grieved, and sickness and 
death come to plead God’s cause against the man; 
then there is reason, that the natural fears of death 
should be high and pungent, and those natural fears 
increased by the reasonable and certain expectations 
of that anger, which God hath laid up in heaven 
for ever, to consume and destroy his enemies. 
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And, indeed, if we consider upon how trifling and 
inconsiderable grounds most men hope for pardon, 
(if at least that may be called hope, which is 
nothing but a careless boldness, and an unreasonable 
wilful confidence,) we shall see much cause to pity 
very many, who are going merrily to a sad and in- 
tolerable death. Pardon of sins is a mercy, which 
Christ purchased with his dearest blood, which he 
ministers to us upon conditions of an infinite kind- 
ness, but yet of great holiness and obedience, and 
an active living faith; it is a grace, that the most 
holy persons beg of God with mighty passion, and 
labour for with a great diligence, and expect with 
trembling fears, and concerning it many times suffer 
sadnesses with uncertain souls, and receive it by de- 
grees, and it enters upon them by little portions, 
and it is broken as their sighs and sleeps. But so 
have I seen the returning sea enter upon the strand; 
and the waters, rolling towards the shore, throw up 
little portions of the tide, and retire as if nature 
- meant to play, and not to change the abode of 
waters; but still the flood crept by little steppings, 
and invaded more by his progressions than he lost 
by his retreat: and having told the number of its 
steps, it possesses its new portion till the angel calls 
it back, that it may leave its unfaithful dwelling of 
the sand: so is the pardon of our sins; it comes by 
slow motions, and first quits a present death, and 
turns, it may be, into a sharp sickness; and if that 
sickness prove not health to the soul, it washes off, 
and, it may be, will dash against the rock again, and 
proceed to take off the several instances of anger 
and the periods of wrath, but all this while it is 
uncertain concerning our final interest, whether it 
be ebb or flood: and every hearty prayer, and every 
bountiful alms, still enlarges the pardon, or adds a 
degree of probability and hope; and then a drunken 
meeting, or a covetous desire, or an act of lust, or 
looser swearing, idle talk, or neglect of religion, 
makes the pardon retire; and while it is disputed 
between Christ and Christ’s enemy, who shall be 
Lord, the pardon fluctuates like the wave, striving 
to climb the rock, and is washed off like its own 
retinue, and it gets possession by time and uncer- 
tainty, by difficulty and the degrees of a hard pro- 
gression. 
stance, interrupting the course of a holy life by one 
sad calamity, it pleased God to pardon him; but 
see upon what hard terms: he prayed long and 
violently, he wept sore, he was humbled in sack- 
cloth and ashes, he ate the bread of affliction and 
drank his bottle of tears; he lost his princely spirit, 
and had an amazed conscience; he suffered the 
wrath of God, and the sword never did depart from 
his house: his son rebelled, and his kingdom re- 
volted; he fled on foot, and maintained spies against 
his child; he was forced to send an army against 
him that was dearer than his own eyes, and to fight 
against him whom he would not hurt for all the 
riches of Syria and Egypt; his concubines were 
defiled by an incestuous mixture, in the face of the 
sun, before all Israel; and his child, that was the 
fruit of sin, after a seven days’ fever, died, and left 
him nothing of his sin to show, but sorrow, and the 
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scourges of the Divine vengeance; and after all 
this, God pardoned him finally, because he was for 
ever sorrowful, and never did the sin again He 
that hath sinned a thousand times for David’s once, 
is too confident if he thinks that all his shall be par- 
doned at a less rate than was used to expiate that 
one mischief of the religious king: “the Son of 
David” died for his father David, as well as he did 
for us; he was “the Lamb slain from the begin- 
ning of the world;” and yet that death, and that 
relation, and all the heap of the Divine favours, 
which crowned David with a circle richer than the 
royal diadem, could not exempt him from the por- 
tion of sinners, when he descended into their pollu- 
tions. I pray God we may find the “sure mercies 
of David,” and may have our portion in the redemp- 
tion wrought by the “Son of David;’” but we are 
to expect it upon such terms as are revealed, such 
which include time, and labour, and uncertainty, 
and watchfulness, and fear, and holy living. But it 
is a sad observation, that the case of pardon of 
sins is so administered, that they that are most sure 
of it, have the greatest fears concerning it; and 
they to whom it doth not belong at all, are as con- 
fident as children and fools, who believe every thing 
they have a mind to, not because they have reason 
so to do, but because without it they are presently 
miserable. The godly and holy persons of the 
church “ work out their salvation with fear and 
trembling ;” and the wicked go to destruction with 
gaiety and confidence: these men think all is well, 
while they are “in the gall of bitterness;” and 
good men are tossed in a tempest, crying and pray- 
ing for a safe conduct; and the sighs of their fears, 
and the wind of their prayers, waft them safely to 
their port. Pardon of sins is not easily obtained ; 
because they who only certainly can receive it, find 
difficulty, and danger, and fears, in the obtaining it; 
and therefore, their case is pitiable and deplorable, 
who, when they have least reason to expect pardon, 
yet are most confident and careless. 

But because there are sorrows on one side, and 
dangers on the other, and temptations on both sides, 
it will concern all sorts of men to know when their 
sins are pardoned. For then, when they can per- 
ceive their signs certain and evident, they may rest 
in their expectations of the Divine mercies; when 
they cannot see the signs, they may leave their 
confidence, and change it into repentance, and watch- 
fulness, and stricter observation; and, in order to 
this, I shall tell you that which shall never fail 
you; a certain sign that you may know whether or 
no, and when, and in what degree, your persons are 
pardoned. 

1. 1 shall not consider the evils of sin by any 
metaphysical and abstracted effects, but by sensible, 
real, and material. He that revenges himself of 
another, does something that will make his enemy 
grieve, something that shall displease the offender 
as much as sin did the offended; and therefore, all 
the evils of sin are such as relate to us, and are to 
be estimated by our apprehensions. Sin makes 
God angry; and God’s anger, if it be not turned 
aside, will make us miserable and accursed; and 
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therefore, in proportion to this we are to reckon the 
proportion of God’s mercy in forgiveness, or his 
anger in retaining. 

2. Sin hath obliged us to suffer many evils, even 
whatsoever the anger of God is pleased to inflict ; 
sickness and dishonour, poverty and shame, a caitiff 
spirit and a guilty conscience, famine and war, 
plague and pestilence, sudden death and a short life, 
temporal death or death eternal, according as God 
in the several covenants of the law and gospel hath 
expressed. 

3. For in the law of Moses, sin bound them to 
nothing but temporal evils, but they were sore, and 
heavy, and many ; but thes: only there were threat- 
ened: in the gospel, Christ added the menaces of 
evils spiritual and eternal. 

4. The great evil of the Jews was their abscission 
and cutting off from being God’s people, to which 
eternal damnation answers amongst us; and as 
sickness, and war, and other intermedial evils, were 
lesser strokes, in order to the final anger of God 
against their nation; so are these and spiritual 
evils intermedial, in order to the eternal destruction 
of sinning and unrepenting christians. 

5. When God had visited any of the sinners of 
Israel with a grievous sickness, then they lay under 
the evil of their sin, and were not pardoned till God 
took away the sickness; but the taking the evil 
away, the evil of the punishment, was the pardon 
of the sin; “ to pardon the sin is to spare the sin- 
ner:” and this appears ; for when Christ had said 
to the man sick of the palsy, “ Son, thy sins are 
forgiven thee,”' the Pharisees accused him of blas- 
phemy, because none had power to forgive sins but 
God only ; Christ, to vindicate himself, gives them 
an ocular demonstration, and proves his words: 
“ That ye may know, the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins, he saith to the man sick of 
the palsy, Arise, and walk ;”” then he pardoned the 
sin, when he took away the sickness, and proved 
the power by reducing it to act: for if pardon of 
sins be any thing else, it must be easier or harder : 
if it be easier, then sin hath not so much evil in it 
as a sickness, which no religion as yet ever taught : 
if it be harder, then Christ’s power to do that which 
was harder, could not be proved by doing that which 
was easier. It remains, therefore, that it is the 
same thing to take the punishment away, as to pro- 
cure or give the pardon; because, as the retaining 
the sin was an obligation to the evil of punishment, 
so the remitting the sin is the disobliging to its 
penalty. So far then the case is manifest. 

6. The next step is this; that, although in the 
gospel God punishes sinners with temporal judg- 
ments, and sicknesses, and deaths, with sad acci- 
dents, and evil angels, and messengers of wrath ; 
yet, besides these lesser strokes, he hath scorpions 
to chastise, and loads of worse evils to oppress the 
disobedient : he punishes one sin with another, vile 
acts with evil habits, these with a hard heart, and 
this with obstinacy, and obstinacy with impenitence, 
and impenitence with damnation. Now, because 
the worst of evils which are threatened to us, are 
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such which consign to hell by persevering in sin, 
as God takes off our love and our affections, our 
relations and bondage under sin, just in the same 
degree he pardons us; because the punishment of 
sin being taken off and pardoned, there can remain 
no guilt. Guiltiness is an insignificant word, if 
there be noobligation to punishment. Since, there- 
fore, spiritual evils, and progressions in sin, and 
the spirit of reprobation, and impenitence, and ac- 
cursed habits, and perseverance in iniquity, are the 
worst of evils; when these are taken off, the sin 
hath lost its venom and appendant curse: for sin 
passes on to eternal death only by the line of im- 
penitence, and it can never carry us to hell, if we 
repent timely and effectually; in the same degree, 
therefore, that any man leaves his sin, just in the 
same degree he is pardoned, and he is sure of it: 
for although curing the temporal evil was the 
pardon of sins among the Jews, yet we must reckon 
our pardon by curing the spiritual. If I have sinned 
against God in the shameful crime of lust, then 
God hath pardoned my sins, when, upon my repent- 
ance and prayers, he hath given me the grace of 
chastity. My drunkenness is forgiven when I have 
acquired the grace of temperance, and a sober 
spirit. My covetousness shall no more be a damning 
sin, when I have a loving and charitable spirit ; 
loving to do good, and despising the world: for 
every further degree of sin being a nearer step to 
hell, and by consequence the worst punishment of 
sin, it follows inevitably, that according as we are 
put into a contrary state, so are our degrees of par- 
don, and the worst punishment is already taken off. 
And, therefore, we shall find, that the great blessing, 
and pardon, and redemption, which Christ wrought 
for us, is called “ sanctification, holiness,” and 
“turning us away from our sins:” so St. Peter; 
“ Ye know that you were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain 
conversation ;”* that is your redemption, that is 
your deliverance: you were taken from your sin- 
ful state ; that was the state of death} this of life 
and pardon ; and therefore they are made synonyma 
by the same apostle; “ According as his Divine 
power hath given us all things that pertain to 
life and godliness :”t “ to live” and “ to be godly,” 
is all one; to remain in sin and abide in death, 
is all one; to redeem us from sin, is to snatch us 
from hell; he that gives us godliness, gives us 
life, and that supposes the pardon, or the abolition 
of the rites of eternal death: and this was the 
conclusion of St. Peter’s sermon, and the sum 
total of our redemption and of our pardon; “ God 
having raised up his Son, sent him to bless you, in 
turning away every one of you from your iniquity ;”"" 
this is the end of Christ’s passion and bitter death, 
the purpose of all his and all our preaching, the 
effect of baptism, purging, washing, sanctifying ; 
the work of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper ; 
and the same body that was broken, and the same 
blood that was shed for our redemption, is to con- 
form us into his image and likeness of living and 
dying, of doing and suffering. The case is plain: 
t 2 Pet. i. 3. « Acts 1. 26. 
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just as we leave our sins, so God’s wrath shall ‘be 
taken from us; as we get the graces contrary to our 
former vices, so infallibly we are consigned to par- 
don. If therefore you are in contestation against 
sin, while you dwell in difficulty, and sometimes 
yield to sin, and sometimes overcome it, your 
pardon is uncertain, and is not discernible in its 
progress ; but when sin is mortified, and your lusts 
are dead, and under the power of grace, and you 
are “ led by the Spirit,” all your fears concerning 
your state of pardon are causeless, and afflictive 
without reason; but so long as you live at the old 
rate of lust or intemperance, of covetousness or 
vanity, of tyranny or oppression, of carelessness or 
irreligion, flatter not yourselves; you have no more 
reason to hope for pardon than a beggar for a 
crown, or a condemned criminal to be made heir- 
apparent to that prince whom he would traitorously 
have slain. 

4, They have great reason to fear concerning 
their condition, who having been in the state of 
grace, who having begun to lead a good life, and 
given their names to God by solemn deliberate acts 
of will and understanding, and made some progress 
in the way of godliness, if they shall retire to folly, 
and unravel all their holy vows, and commit those 
evils, from which they formerly ran as from a fire 
or inundation; their case hath in it so many evils, 
that they have great reason to fear the anger of 
God, and concerning the final issue of their souls. 
For return to folly hath in it many evils beyond 
the common state of sin and death; and such evils, 
which are most contrary to the hopes of pardon. 1. 
He that falls back into those sins he hath repented 
of, does “ grieve the Holy Spirit of God, by which 
he was sealed to the day of redemption.” For so 
the antithesis is plain and obvious: if “ at the 
conversion of a sinner there is joy before the beati- 
fied spirits, the angels of God,” and that is the con- 
summation of our pardon and our consignation to 
felicity, then we may imagine how great an evil it 
is to “ grieve the Spirit of God,” who is greater 
than the angels. The children of Israel were care- 
fully warned, that they should not offend the angel: 
“ Behold, I send an angel before thee, beware of 
him, and obey his voice; provoke him not, for he 
will not pardon your transgressions,” * that is, he 
will not spare to punish you if you grieve him: 
much greater is the evil, if we grieve him who sits 
upon the throne of God, who is the Prince of all the 
spirits: and besides, grieving the Spirit of God is 
an affection, that is as contrary to his felicity as 
lust is to his holiness; both which are essential to 
him. “ Tristitia enim omnium spirituum nequissima 
est, et pessima servis Dei, et omnius spiritus exter- 
minat, et cruciat Spiritum sanctum,” said Hennas: 
“ Sadness is the greatest enemy to God’s servants; 
if you grieve God’s Spirit, you cast him out ;” for he 
cannot dwell with sorrow and grieving; unless it be 
such a sorrow, which by the way of virtue passes 
on to joy and never-ceasing felicity. Now by 
grieving the Holy Spirit, is meant those things 
which displease him, doing unkindness to him; and 
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then the grief, which cannot in proper sense seize 
upon him, will in certain effects return upon us : 
“ Tta enim dico (said Seneca); sacer intra nos 
Spiritus sedet, bonorum malorumque nostrorum 
observator et custos; hic prout a nobis tractatus 
est, ita nos ipse tractat :” “ There is a Holy Spirit 
dwells in every good man, who is the observer and 
guardian of all our actions; and as we treat him, so 
will he treat us.” ‘ Now we ought to treat him 
sweetly and tenderly, thankfully and with observa- 
tion: “ Deus precepit, Spiritum Sanctum, utpote 
pro nature suze bono tenerum et delicatum, tran- 
quillitate, et lenitate, et quiete, et pace tractare,” 
said Tertullian “ de Spectaculis.’” The Spirit of 
God is a loving and kind Spirit, gentle and easy, 
chaste and pure, righteous and peaceable ; and when 
he hath done so much for us as to wash us from our 
impurities, and to cleanse us from our stains, and 
straighten our obliquities, and to instruct our igno- 
rances, and to snatch us from an intolerable death, 
and to consign us to the day of redemption, that is, 
to the resurrection of our bodies from death, corrup- 
tion, and the dishonours of the grave, and to appease 
all the storms and uneasiness, and to ‘make us free 
as the sons of God,” and furnished with the riches 
of the kingdom ; and all this with innumerable arts, 
with difficulty, and in despite of our lusts and reluct- 
ances, with parts,and interrupted steps, with wait- 
ings and expectations, with watchfulness and strata- 
gems, with inspirations and collateral assistances ; 
after all this grace, and bounty, and diligence, that 
we should despite this grace, and trample upon the 
blessings, and scorn to receive life at so great an 
expense, and love of God; this is so great a base- 
ness and unworthiness, that by troubling the ten- 
derest passions, it turns into the most bitter hostili- 
ties; by abusing God’s love it turns into jealousy, 
and rage, and indignation. ‘“ Go and sin no more, 
lest a worse thing happen to thee.” 

2. Falling away after we have begun to live well, 
is a great cause of fear; because there is added to 
it the circumstance of inexcusableness. The man 
hath been taught the secrets of the kingdom, and 
therefore his understanding hath been instructed; 
he hath tasted the pleasures of the kingdom, and 
therefore his will hath been sufficiently entertained. 
He was entered into the state of life, and renounced 
the ways of death; his sin began to be pardoned, 
and his lusts to be crucified; he felt the pleasures 
of victory, and the blessings of peace, and therefore 
fell away, not only against his reason, but also 
against his interest ; and to such a person the ques- 
tions of his soul have been so perfectly stated, and 
his prejudices and enviable abuses so clearly taken 
off, and he was so made to view the paths of life 
and death, that if he chooses the way of sin again, 
it must be, not by weakness, or the infelicity of his 
breeding, or the weakness of his understanding, but 
a direct preference or prelation, a preferring sin 
before grace, the spirit of lust before the purities of 
the soul, the madness of drunkenness before the 
fulness of the Spirit, money before our friend, and 
above our religion, and heaven, and God himself. 
This man is not to be pitied upon pretence that he 
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is betrayed; or to be relieved, because he is op- 
pressed with potent enemies; or to be pardoned, 
because he could not help it: for he once did help 
it, he did overcome his temptation, and choose God, 
and delight in virtue, and was an heir of heaven, 
‘and was a conqueror over sin, and delivered from 
death; and he may do so still, and God’s grace is 
upon him more plentifully, and the lust does not 
tempt so strongly; and if it did, he hath more 
power to resist it; and therefore, if this man falls, 
it is because he wilfully chooses death, it is the por- 
tion that he loves and descends into with willing and 
unpitied steps. ‘ Quam vilis facta es, nimis iterans 
vias tuas!”” said God to Judah.y 

3. He that returns from virtue to his old vices, is 
forced to do violence to his own reason, to make his 
conscience quiet: he does so unreasonably, so 
against all his fair inducements, so against his 
reputation, and the principles of his society, so 
against his honour, and his promises, and his former 
discourses and his doctrines, his censuring of men 
for the same crimes, and the bitter invectives and 
reproofs which in the days of his health and reason 
he used against his erring brethren, that he is now 
constrained to answer his own arguments, he is en- 
tangled in his own discourses, he is ashamed with 
his former conversation; and it will be remembered 
against him, how severely he reproved and how 
reasonably he chastised the lust, which now he runs 
to in despite of himself and all his friends. And 
because this is his condition, he hath no way left 
him, but either to be impudent, which is hard for 
him at first; it being too big a natural change to 
pass suddenly from grace to immodest circumstances 
and hardnesses of face and heart: or else, therefore, 
he must entertain new principles, and apply his 
mind to believe a lie; and then begins to argue, 
“ There is no necessity of being so severe in my 
life; greater sinners than I have been saved; God’s 
mercies are greater than all the sins of man; Christ 
died for us, and if I may not be allowed to sin this 
sin, what ease have I by his death? or, This sin is 
necessary and I cannot avoid it; or, It is question- 
able, whether this sin be of so deep a dye as is 
pretended; or, Flesh and blood is always with 
me, and 1 cannot shake it off; or, There are some 
sects of christians that do allow it, or, if they do 
not, yet they declare it easily pardonable, upon no 
hard terms, and very reconcilable with the hopes of 
heaven; or, The Scriptures are not rightly under- 
stood in their pretended condemnations ; or else, 
Other men do as bad as this, and there is not one in 
ten thousand but hath his private retirements from 
virtue ; or else, When I am old, this sin will leave 
me, and God is very pitiful to mankind.”—But 
while the man, like an entangled bird, flutters in 
the net, and wildly discomposes that which should 
support him, and that which holds him, the net 
and his own wings, that is, the laws of God and his 
own conscience and persuasion, he is resolved to do 
the thing, and seeks excuses afterward; and when 
he hath found out a fig-leaved apron that he could 
put on, or a cover for his eyes, that he may not see 
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his own deformity, then he fortifies his error with 
irresolution and inconsideration ; and he believes it, 
because he will; and he will, because it serves his 
turn: then he is entered upon his state of fear; and 
if he does not fear concerning himself, yet his con- 
dition is fearful, and the man hath γοῦν ἀδόκιμον, 
“a reprobate mind,” that is, a judgment corrupted 
by lust : vice hath abused his reasoning, and if God 
proceeds in the man’s method, and lets him alone 
in his course, and gives him over to believe a lie, so 
that he shall call good evil, and evil good, and come 
to be heartily persuaded that his excuses are reason- 
able, and his pretences fair,—then the man is des- 
perately undone “ through the ignorance that is in 
him,” as St. Paul describes his condition ; “ his 
heart is blind, he is past feeling, his understanding 
is darkened ;” then he may “ walk in the vanity of 
his mind,” and “ give himself over to lasciviousness,” 
and shall “work all uncleanness with greediness ; 7 
then he needs no greater misery: this is the state 
of evil, which his fear ought to have prevented, but 
now itis past fear, and is to be recovered with sor- 
row, or else to be run through, till death and hell 
are become his portion; “ fiunt novissima illius 
pejora prioribus ;”’ “ His latter end is worse than 
his beginning.” ἃ 

4. Besides all this, it might easily be added, that 
he that falls from virtue to vice again, adds the cir- 
cumstance of ingratitude to his load of sins; he sins 
against God’s mercy, and puts out his own eyes, he 
strives to unlearn what with labour he hath pur- 
chased, and despises the trouble of his holy days, 
and throws away the reward of virtue for an inte- 
rest, which himself despised the first day in which 
he began to take sober counsels; he throws himself 
back in the accounts of eternity, and slides to the 
bottom of the hill, from whence with sweat and la- 
bour of his hands and knees he had long been 
creeping; he descends from the spirit to the flesh, 
from honour to dishonour, from wise principles to 
unthrifty practices; like one of “the vainer fel- 
lows,” who grows a fool, and a prodigal, and a beg- 
gar, because he delights in inconsideration, in the 
madness of drunkenness, and the quiet of a lazy 
and unprofitable life. So that this man hath great 
cause to fear; and, if he does, his fear is as the 
fear of enemies and not sons: I do not say, that it 
is a fear that is displeasing to God; but it is sucha 
one, as may arrive at goodness, and the fear of 
sons, if it be rightly managed. 

For we must know, that no fear is displeasing to 
God; no fear of itself, whether it be fear of punish- 
ment, or fear to offend; the “ fear of servants,” or 
the “fear of sons:”’ but the effects of fear do dis-. 
tinguish the man, and are to be entertained or re- 
jected accordingly. If a servile fear makes us to 
remove our sins, and so passes us towards our par- 
don, and the receiving such graces which may en- 
dear our duty and oblige our affection; that fear is 
imperfect, but not criminal; it is “the beginning 
of wisdom,” and the first introduction to it; but if 
that fear sits. still, or rests in a servile mind, or a 
hatred of God, or speaking evil things concerning 
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him, or unwillingness to do our duty, that which at 
first was indifferent, or at the worst imperfect, 
proves miserable and malicious ; so we do our duty, 
it is no matter upon what principles we do it; it is 
no matter where we begin, so from that beginning 
we pass on to duties and perfection. If we fear 
God as an enemy, an enemy of our sins, and of our 
persons for their sakes, as yet this fear is but a ser- 
vile fear; it cannot be a filial fear, since we our- 
selves are not sons; but if this servile fear makes 
us to desire to be reconciled to God, that he may 
no longer stay at enmity with us, from this fear we 
shall soon pass to carefulness, from carefulness to 
love, from love to diligence, from diligence to per- 
fection; and the enemies shall become servants, and 
the servants shall become adopted sons, and pass 
into the society and the participation of the inherit- 
ance of Jesus: for this fear is also reverence, and 
then our God, instead of being “a consuming fire,” 
shall become to us the circle of a glorious crown, 
and a globe of eternal light. 


SERMON IX. 
PART III. 


I am now to give account concerning the excess 
of fear, not directly and abstractedly, as it is a pas- 
sion, but as it is subjected in religion, and degene- 
rates into superstition: for so among the Greeks, 
fear is the ingredient and half of the constitution of 
that folly ; Δεισιδαιμονία, φοβόθεια, said Hesychius, 
“itis a fear of God.” Δεισιδαίμων, δειλος, that is 
more; it isa timorousness: “ the superstitious man 
is afraid of the gods,” (said the etymologist,) δεδιὼς 
rove θεοὺς ὥσπερ τοὺς τυράνγους, “ fearing of God, 
-as if he were a tyrant,” and an unreasonable exacter 
of duty upon unequal terms, and disproportionable, 
impossible degrees, and unreasonable, and great and 
little instances. 

1, But this fear some of the old philosophers 
thought unreasonable in all cases, even towards 
God himself; and it was a branch of the Epicurean 
doctrine, that God meddled not with any thing be- 
low, and was to be loved and admired, but not feared 
at all; and therefore they taught men neither to 
fear death, nor to fear punishment after death, nor 
any displeasure of God: ““ His terroribus ab Epicuro 
soluti non metuimus Deos,’’ said Cicero; and thence 
came this acceptation of the word, that superstition 
should signify “an unreasonable fear of God:” it is 
true, he and all his scholars extended the case be- 
yond the measure, and made all fear unreasonable ; 
but then if we, upon grounds of reason and Divine 
revelation, shall better discern the measure of the 
fear of God; whatsoever fear we find to be unrea- 
sonable, we may by the same reason call it super- 
stition, and reckon it criminal, as they did all fear; 
that it may be called superstition, their authority is 
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sufficient warrant for the grammar of the appella- 
tive; and that it is criminal, we shall derive from 
better principles. 

But, besides this, there was another part of its 
definition, Δεισιδαίμων, ὁ τὰ εἴδωλα σέβων" εἰδωλολά- 
τρης, “ The superstitious man is also an idolater,” 
δειλὸς παρὰ ϑεοὺς, “ one that is afraid of something 
besides God.” The Latins, according to their cus- 
tom, imitating the Greeks in all their learned 
notices of things, had also the same conception of 
this, and by their word superstitvo understood “the 
worship of demons,” or separate spirits; by which 
they meant, either their ménores deos, or else their 
ἡρῶας ἀποθεωθέντας, “ their braver personages, 
whose souls were supposed to live after death ;” the 
fault of this was the object of their religion: they 
gave a worship or a fear to whom it was not due; 
for whenever they worshipped the great God of 
heaven and earth, they never called that supersti- 
tion in an evil sense, except the ”ASeou, “they that 
believed there was no God at all.” Hence came the 
etymology of superstition: it was a worshipping or 
fearing the spirits of their dead heroes, “ quos 
superstites credebant,” “ whom they thought to be 
alive” after their ἀποθέωσις, or deification, “ quos 
superstantes credebant,” “standing in places and 
thrones above us; and it alludes to that admirable 
description of old age, which Solomon made beyond 
all the rhetoric of the Greeks and Romans; ‘ Also 
they shall be afraid of that which is high, and fears 
shall be in the way ;’”’° intimating the weakness of 
old persons, who, if ever they have been religious, 
are apt to be abused into superstition; they are 
“afraid of that which is high;” that is, of spirits, 
and separate souls of those excellent beings, which 
dwell in the regions above; meaning, that then 
they are superstitious. However, fear is most com- 
monly its principle, always its ingredient. For if 
it enter first by credulity and a weak persuasion, 
yet it becomes incorporated into the spirit of a man, 
and thought necessary, and the action it persuades 
to, dares not be omitted, for fear of evil themselves 
dream of: upon this account the sin is reducible to 
two heads: the 1. is superstition of an undue 
object; 2. superstition of an undue expression to a 
right object. 

1. Superstition of an undue object, is that which 
the etymologist calls τῶν εἰδώλων σέξασμα, “ the 
worshipping of idols;” the Scripture adds ϑύειν 
δαιμονίοις, “a sacrificing to demons,” in St. Paul, 
and in Baruch ;° where, although we usually read it 
“sacrificing to devils,” yet it was but accidental that 
they were such; for those indeed were evil spirits 
who had seduced them, and tempted them to such 
ungodly rites; (and yet they who were of the Pytha- 
gorean sect, pretended a more holy worship, and 
did their devotion to angels) ; but whosoever shall 
worship angels, do the same thing; they worshipped 
them because they are good and powerful, as the 
gentiles did the devils, whom they thought so; 
and the error which the apostle reproves, was not 
in matter of judgment, in mistaking bad angels for 
good, but in matter of manners and choice; they 
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mistook the creature for the Creator; and therefore, 
it is more fully expressed by St. Paul, in a general 
signification, “they worshipped the creature,” παρὰ 
τὸν κτίσαντα, “ besides the Creator ;”! so it should 
be read; if we worship any creature besides God, 
worshipping so as the worship of him becomes a 
part of religion, it is also a direct superstition; but, 
concerning this part of superstition, I shall not 
trouble this discourse, because I know no Christians 
blamable in this particular but the church of Rome, 
and they that communicate with her in the wor- 
shipping of images, of angels, and saints, burning 
lights and perfumes to them, making offerings, con- 
fidences, advocations, and vows to them; and direct 
and solemn Divine worshipping the symbols of 
bread and wine, when they are consecrated in the 
holy sacrament. These are direct superstition, as 
the word is used by all authors, profane and sacred, 
and are of such evil report, that wherever the word 
superstition does signify any thing criminal, these 
instances must come under the definition of it. 
They are λατρεία τῆς κτίσεως" A λατρεία Tapa τον 
κτίσαντα, a “cultus superstitum” a “ cultus daemo- 
num ;” and therefore, besides that they have ἴδιον 
ἔλεγχον, “a proper reproof” in christian religion, 
are condemned by all wise men which call super- 
stition criminal. 

But as it is superstition to worship any thing παρὰ 
τὸν κτίσαντα, “ besides the Creator;” so it is super- 
stition to worship God παρὰ τὸ εὔσχημον, παρὰ τὸ 
πρέπον, παρ᾽ ὃ δεῖ, ““ otherwise than is decent, pro- 
portionable, or ἀθβου θα, Every inordination of 
religion, that is not in defect, is properly called 
superstition: ὁ μὲν εὐσεξὴς φίλος Θεῷ, ὁ δὲ δεισι- 
δαίμων κόλαξ Θεοῦ, said Maximus Tyrius; “The 
true worshipper is a lover of God, the superstitious 
man loves him not, but flatters.’ ΤῸ which if we 
add, that fear, unreasonable fear, is also supersti- 
tion, and an ingredient in its definition, we are taught 
by this word to signify all irregularity and inordi- 
nation in actions of religion. The sum is this: the 
atheist called all worship of God superstition ; the 
Kpicurean called all fear of God superstition, but 
did not condemn his worship; the other part of 
wise men called all unreasonable fear and inordinate 
worship superstition, but did not condemn all fear : 
but the christian, besides this, calls every error in 
worship, in the manner, or excess, by this name, 
and condemns it. 

Now because the three great actions of religion 
are, “to worship God,” “to fear God,” and “to 
trust In him,” by the inordination of these three 
actions, we may reckon three sorts of this crime ; 
“the excess of fear,’”’ and “the obliquity in trust,” 
and “the errors in worship,” are the three sorts of 
superstition: the first of which is only pertinent to 
our present consideration. 

1. Fear is the duty we owe to God, as being the 
God of power and justice, the great Judge of hea- 
ven and earth, the avenger of the cause of widows, 
the patron of the poor, and the advocate of the op- 
pressed, a mighty God and terrible: and so essen- 
tial an enemy to sin, that he spared not his own 
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Son, but gave him over to death, and to become a 
sacrifice, when he took upon him our nature, and 
became a person obliged for our guilt. Fear is the 
great bridle of intemperance, the modesty of the 
spirit, and the restraint of gaieties and dissolutions; 
it is the girdle to the soul, and the handmaid to re- 
pentance; the arrest of sin, and the cure or antidote 
to the spirit of reprobation; it preserves our appre- 
hensions of the Divine Majesty, and hinders our 
single actions from combining to sinful habits; it is 
the mother of consideration, and the nurse of sober 
counsels; and it puts the soul to fermentation and 
activity, making it to pass from trembling to cau- 
tion, from caution to carefulness, from carefulness to 
watchfulness, from thence to prudence; and, by the 
gates and progresses of repentance, it leads the soul 
on to love, and to felicity, and to joys in God, that 
shall never cease again. Fear is the guard of a 
man in the days of prosperity; andit stands upon the 
watch-towers and spies the approaching danger, 
and gives warning to them that laugh loud and 
feast in the chambers of rejoicing, where a man 
cannot consider by reason of the noises of wine, and 
jest, and music: and if prudence takes it by the 
hand, and leads it on to duty, it is a state of grace, 
and a universal instrument to infant religion, and 
the only security of the less perfect persons; and, 
in all senses, is that homage we owe to God, who 
sends often to demand it, even then, when he speaks 
in thunder, or smites by a plague, or awakens us by 
threatenings, or discomposes our easiness by sad 
thoughts, and tender eyes, and fearful hearts, and 
trembling considerations. 

But this so excellent grace is soon abused in the 
best and most tender spirits; in those who are 
softened by nature and by religion, by infelicities or 
cares, by sudden accidents or a sad soul: and the 
devil observing that fear, like spare diet, starves the 
fevers of lust, and quenches the flames of hell, en- 
deavours to heighten this abstinence so much as to 
starve the man, and break the spirit into timorous-- 
ness and scruple, sadness and unreasonable trem- 
blings, credulity and trifling observation, suspicion 
and false accusations of God; and then vice, being 
turned out at the gate, returns in at the postern, and 
does the work of hell and death by running tco in- 
considerately in the paths which seem to lead to 
heaven. But sohave I seen a harmless dove, made 
dark with an artificial night, and her eyes sealed 
and locked up with a little quill, soaring upward 
and flying with amazement, fear, and an undiscerning 
wing; she made towards heaven, but knew not that 
she was made a train and an instrument, to teach 
her enemy to prevail upon her and all her defence- 
less kindred: so is a superstitious man, zealous and 
blind, forward and mistaken, he runs towards heaven 
as he thinks, but he chooses foolish paths ; and out 
of fear takes any thing that he is told; or fancies and 
guesses concerning God by measures taken from 
his own diseases and imperfections. But fear, when 
it is inordinate, is never a good counsellor, nor makes 
a good friend; and he that fears God as his enemy, 
is the most completely miserable person in the 
world. For if he with reason believes God to be 
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his enemy, then the man needs no other argument 
to prove that he is undone than this, that the foun- 
tain of blessing (in this state in which the man is) 
will never issue any thing upon him but cursings. 
But if he fears this without reason, he makes his 
fears true by the very suspicion of God, doing him 
dishonour, and then doing those fond and _ trifling 
acts of jealousy, which will make God to be what 
the man feared he already was. We do not know 
God, if we can think any hard thing concerning 
him. If God be merciful, let us only fear to offend 
him; but then let us never be fearful that he will 
destroy us, when we are careful not to displease 
him. There are some persons so miserable and 
scrupulous, such perpetual tormenters of themselves 
with unnecessary fears, that their meat and drink 
is a snare to their consciences; if they eat, they 
fear they are gluttons; if they fast, they fear they 
are hypocrites; and if they would watch, they 
complain of sleep as of a deadly sin; and every 
temptation, though resisted, makes them cry for 
pardon; and every return of such an accident makes 
them think God is angry; and every anger of God 
will break them in pieces. 

These persons do not believe noble things con- 
eerning God; they do not think that he is as ready 
to pardon them, as they are to pardon a sinning 
servant; they do not believe how much God delights 
in mercy, nor how wise he is to consider and to 
make abatement for our unavoidable infirmities : 
they make judgment of themselves by the measures 
of an angel, and take the account of God by the 
proportions of a tyrant. The best that can be said 
concerning such persons is, that they are hugely 
tempted, or hugely ignorant. For though “ igno- 
rance”’ is by some persons named the “ mother of 
devotion ;” yet, if it falls in a hard ground, it is the 
“mother of atheism:” if in a soft ground, it is the 
“parent of superstition;” but if it proceeds from evil 
or mean opinions of God, (as such scruples and un- 
- reasonable fears do many times,) it is an evil of a 
great impiety, and in some sense, if it were in equal 
degrees, is as bad as atheism: for so he that says, 
There was no such man as Julius Cesar, does him 
less displeasure, than he that says, There was, but 
that he was a tyrant, and a bloody parricide. And 
the Cimmerians were not esteemed impious for 
saying, that there was no sun in the heavens; but 
Anaxagoras was esteemed irreligious for saying, the 
sun was a very stone: and though to deny there is 
a God is a high impiety and intolerable, yet he says 
worse who, believing there is a God, says, He de- 
lights in human sacrifices, in miseries and death, 
in tormenting his servants, and punishing their very 
infelicities and unavoidable mischances. To be 
God, and to be essentially and infinitely good, is the 
same thing; and therefore, to deny either, is to be 
reckoned among the greatest crimes in the world. 

Add to this, that he that is afraid of God, cannot 
in that disposition love him at all; for what delight 
is there in that religion, which draws me to the 
altar as if I were going to be sacrificed, or to the 
temple as to the dens of bears ὃ “ Oderunt quos 
metuunt, sed colunt tamen:’ “Whom men fear, 
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they hate certainly, and flatter readily, and worship 
timorously ;” and he that saw Hermolaus converse 
with Alexander, and Pausanias follow Philip the 
Macedonian, or Chereas kissing the feet of Caius 
Caligula, would have observed how sordid men are 
made with fear, and how unhappy and how hated 
tyrants are in the midst of those acclamations, which 
are loud, and forced, and unnatural, and without 
love or fair opinion, And therefore, although the 
atheist says, “ There is no God,” the scrupulous, 
fearful, and superstitious man, does heartily wish 
what the other does believe. 

But that the evil may be proportionable to the 
folly, and the punishment to the crime, there is no 
man more miserable in the world than the man who 
fears God as his enemy, and religion as a snare, 
and duty intolerable, and the commandments as im- 
possible, and his Judge as implacable, and his 
anger as certain, insufferable, and unavoidable : 
whither shall this man go? where shall he lay his 
burden ὃ where shall he take sanctuary ? for he 
fears the altars as the places where his soul bleeds 
and dies; and God, who is his Saviour, he looks 
upon as his enemy; and because he is Lord of all, 
the miserable man cannot change his service, unless 
it be apparently for a worse. And therefore, of all 
the evils of the mind, fear is certainly the worst and 
the most intolerable: levity and rashness have in 
them some spritefulness, and greatness of action ; 
anger is valiant; desire is busy and apt to hope; 
credulity is oftentimes entertained and pleased with 
images and appearances: but fear is dull, and slug- 
gish, and treacherous, and flattering, and dissem- 
bling, and miserable, and foolish. Every false 
opinion concerning God is pernicious and dangerous; 
but if it be joined with trouble of spirit, as fear, 
scruple, or superstition are, it is like a wound 
with an inflammation, or a strain of a sinew with a 
contusion or contrition of the part, painful and un- 
safe ; it puts on two actions when itself is driven: 
it urges reason and circumscribes it, and makes it 
pitiable, and ridiculous in its consequent follies ; 
which, if we consider it, will sufficiently reprove the 
folly, and declare the danger. 

Almost all ages of the world have observed many 
instances of fond persuasions and foolish practices 
proceeding from violent fears and scruples in matter 
of religion. Diomedon and many other captains 
were condemned to die, because after a great naval 
victory they pursued the flying enemies, and did not 
first bury their dead. But Chabrias, in the same case, 
first buried the dead, and by that time the enemy 
rallied, and returned, and beat his navy, and made 
his masters pay the price of their importune super- 
stition: they feared where they should not, and where 
they did not, they should. From hence proceeds ob- 
servation of signs and unlucky days; and the people 
did so, when the Gregorian account began, continu- 
ing to call those unlucky days which were so signi- 
fied in their tradition or erra pater, although the 
day upon this account fell ten days sooner; and 
men were transported with many other trifling con- 
tingencies and little accidents; which, when they 
are once entertained by weakness, prevail upon their 
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own strength, and in sad natures and weak spirits 
have produced effects of great danger and sorrow. 
Aristodemas, king of the Messenians, in his war 
against the Spartans, prevented the sword of the 
enemy by a violence done upon himself, only because 
his dogs howled like wolves; and the soothsayers 
were afraid, because the briony grew up by the walls 
of his father’s house: and Nicias, general of the 
Athenian forces, sat with his arms in his bosom, 
and suffered himself and forty thousand men tamely 
to fall by the insolent enemy, only because he was 
afraid of the labouring and eclipsed moon. When 
the marble statues in Rome did sweat, (as naturally 
they did against all rainy weather,) the augurs gave 
an alarm to the city; but if lightning struck the 
spire of the capitol, they thought the sum of affairs, 
and the commonwealth itself, was endangered. 
And this heathen folly hath stuck so close to the 
christians, that all the sermons of the church for 
sixteen hundred years have not cured them all: 
but the practices of weaker people, and the artifice 
of ruling priests, have superinduced many new ones. 
When Pope Eugenius sang mass at Rheims, and 
some few drops from the chalice were spilt upon the 
pavement, it was thought to foretell mischief, wars, 
and bloodshed to all christendom, though it was 
nothing but carelessness and mischance of the 
priest: and because Thomas Becket, archbishop of 
Canterbury, sang the mass of requiem upon the day 
he was reconciled to his prince, it was thought to 
foretell his own death by that religious office: and 
if men can listen to such whispers, and have not 
reason and observation enough to confute such trifies, 
they shall still be affrighted with the noise of birds, 
and every night-raven shall foretell evil as Micaiah 
to the king of Israel, and every old woman shall be 
a prophetess, and the events of human affairs, 
which should be managed by the conduct of coun- 
sel, of reason, and religion, shall succeed by chance, 
by the flight of birds, and the meeting with an 
evil eye, by the falling of the salt, or the decay 
of reason, of wisdom, and the just religion of a 
man. 

To this may be reduced the observation of dreams, 
and fears commenced from the fancies of the night. 
For the superstitious man does not rest even when 
he sleeps; neither is he safe, because dreams usually 
are false, but he is afflicted for fear they should tell 
true. Living and waking men have one world in 
common, they use the same air and fire, and dis- 
course by the same principles of logic and reason; 
but men that are asleep, have every one a world to 
himself, and strange perceptions; and the super- 
stitious hath none at all: his reason sleeps, and his 
fears are waking; and all his rest, and his very se- 
curities, to the fearful man turn into affrights and 
insecure expectation of evils, that never shall hap- 
pen; they make their rest uneasy and chargeable, 
and they still vex their weary soul, not consider- 
ing there is no other sleep for sleep to rest in: 
and therefore, if the sleep be troublesome, the man’s 
cares be without remedy till they be quite destroy- 
ed. Dreams follow the temper of the body, and 
commonly proceed from trouble or disease, business 
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or care, an active head and a restless mind, from 
fear or hope, from wine or passion, from fulness or 
emptiness, from fantastic remembrances, or from 
some demon, good or bad: they are without rule 
and without reason, they are as contingent, as if a 
man should study to make a prophecy, and by say- 
ing ten thousand things may hit upon one true, 
which was therefore not foreknown, though it was 
forespoken; and they have no certainty, because 
they have no natural causality nor proportion to 
those effects, which many times they are said to 
foresignify. The dream of the yoke of an egg im- 
porteth gold (saith Artemidorus); and they that use 
to remember such fantastic idols, are afraid to lose 
a friend when they dream their teeth shake, when 
naturally it will rather signify a scurvy ; for a 
natural indisposition and an imperfect sense of the 
beginning of a disease, may vex the fancy into a 
symbolical representation ; for so the man that 
dreamed he swam against the stream of blood, had 
a pleurisy beginning in his side; and he that 
dreamt he dipped .his foot into water, and that it 
was turned to a marble, was enticed into the fancy 
by a beginning dropsy ; and if the events do answer 
in one instance, we become credulous in twenty. 
For want of reason we discourse ourselves into 
folly and weak observation, and give the devil power 
over us in those circumstances, in which we can 
least resist him. Ἔν ὄρφνῃ δραπέτης μέγα σθένει, 
“A thief is confident in the twilight;”% if you 
suffer impressions to be made upon you by dreams, 
the devil hath the reins in his own hands, and can 
tempt you by that, which will abuse you, when 
you can make no resistance. Dominica, the wife of 
Valens the emperor, dreamed that God threatened 
to take away her only son for her despiteful usage 
of St. Basil: the fear proceeding from this instance 
was safe and fortunate ; but if she had dreamed in 
the behalf of a heretic, she might have been cozened 
into a false proposition upon a ground weaker than 
the discourse of a waking child. Let the grounds 
of our actions be noble, beginning upon reason, pro- 
ceeding with prudence, measured by the common 
lines of men, and confident upon the expectation of 
a usual providence. Let us proceed from causes to 
effects, from natural means to ordinary events, and 
believe felicity not to be a chance but a choice; and 
evil to be the daughter of sin and the Divine anger, 
not of fortune and fancy; let us fear God, when we 
have made him angry, and not be afraid of him, 
when we heartily and laboriously do our duty; our 
fears are to be measured by open revelation and 
certain experience, by the threatenings of God and 
the sayings of wise men, and their limit is reve- 
rence, and godliness is their end; and then fear 
shall be a duty, and a rare instrument of many: in 
all other cases it is superstition or folly, it is sin or 
punishment, the ivy of religion, and the misery of 
an honest and a weak heart; and is to be cured 
only by reason and good company, a wise guide and 
a plain rule, a cheerful spirit and a contented mind, 
by joy in God according to the commandments, that 
is, “a rejoicing evermore.” 
s Eurip. 
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2. But, besides this superstitious fear, there is 
another fear directly criminal, and it is called 
“worldly fear,’ of which the Spirit of God hath 
said, “ But the fearful and incredulous shall have 
their part in the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone, which is the second death;’’» that is, 
such fears, which make men to fall in the time of 
persecution, those that dare not own their faith in 
the face of a tyrant, or in despite of an accursed 
law. For though it be lawful to be afraid in a 
storm, yet it is not lawful to leap into the sea; 
though we may be more careful for our fears, yet 
we must be faithful too; and we may fly from the 
persecution till it overtakes us; but when it does, 
we must not change our religion for our safety, or 
leave the robe of baptism in the hand of the 
tempter, and run away by all means. St. Athana- 
sins for forty-six years did run and fight, he dis- 
puted with the Arians and fled from their officers ; 
and he that flies, may be a man worth preserving, 
if he bears his faith along with him, and leaves 
nothing of his duty behind. But when duty and 
life cannot stand together, he that then flies a per- 
secution by delivering up his soul, is one that hath 
no charity, no love to God, no trust in promises, no 
just estimation of the rewards of a noble contention. 
“Perfect love casts out fear” (saith the apostle) ; 
that is, he that loves God, will not fear to die for 
him, or for his sake to be poor. In this sense, no 
man can fear man and love God at the same time; 
and when St. Lawrence triumphed over Valerianus, 
St. Sebastian over Dioclesian, St. Vincentius over 
Dacianus, and the armies of martyrs over the pro- 
consuls, accusers, and executioners, they showed their 
love to God by triumphing over fear, and “ leading 
captivity captive,” by the strength of their Cap- 
tain, whose “ garments were red from Bozrah.’’ 

3. But this fear is also tremulous and criminal, if 
it be a trouble from the apprehension of the moun- 
tains and difficulties of duty, and is called pusil- 
lanimity. For some see themselves encompassed 
with temptations, they observe their frequent falls, 
their perpetual returns from good purposes to weak 
performances, the daily mortifications that are ne- 
cessary, the resisting natural appetites, and the 
laying violent hands upon the desires of flesh and 
blood, the uneasiness of their spirits, and their hard 
labours, and therefore this makes them afraid; and 
because they despair to run through the whole duty, 
in all its parts and periods, they think it as good 
not to begin at all, as after labour and expense to 
lose the jewel and the charges of their venture. St. 
Augustine compares such men to children and 
fantastic persons, affrighted with phantasms and 
spectres; “ terribiles visu forme,’ the sight seems 
full of horror; but touch them, and they are very 
nothing, the mere daughters of a sick brain and a 
weak heart, an infant experience and a trifling judg- 
ment: so are the illusions of a weak piety, or an 
unskilful confident soul: they fancy to see mountains 
of difficulty; but touch them, and they seem like 
clouds riding upon the wings of the wind, and put 
on shapes as we please to dream. He that denies 
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to give alms for fear of being poor, or to entertain a 
disciple for fear of being suspected of the party, or 
to own a duty for fear of being put to venture for a 
crown; he that takes part of the intemperance, 
because he dares not displease the company, or in 
any sense fears the fears of the world, and not the 
fear of God,—this man enters into his portion of 
fear betimes, but it will not be finished to eternal 
ages. To fear the censures of men, when God is 
your judge; to fear their evil, when God is your 
defence; to fear death, when he is the entrance to 
life and felicity, is unreasonable and pernicious; 
but if you will turn your passion into duty, and joy, 
and security, fear to offend God, to enter voluntarily 
into temptation; fear the alluring face of lust, and 
the smooth entertainments of intemperance; fear 
the anger of God, when you have deserved it; and 
when you have recovered from the snare, then in- 
finitely fear to return into that condition, in which 
whosoever dwells, is the heir of fear and eternal 
sorrow. 

Thus far I have discoursed concerning good fear 
and bad, that is, filial and servile: they are both 
good, if by servile we intend initial, or the new be- 
ginning fear of penitents; a fear to offend God upon 
less perfect considerations: but servile fear is 
vicious, when it still retains the affection of slaves, 
and when its effects are hatred, weariness, dis- 
pleasure, and want of charity: and of the same 
cognations are those fears, which are superstitious, 
and worldly. 

But to the former sort of virtuous fear, some also 
add another, which they call angelical, that is, such 
a fear as the blessed angels have, who before God 
hide their faces, and tremble at his presence, and 
‘fall down before his footstool,’ and are ministers 
of his anger and messengers of his mercy, and 
night and day worship him with the profoundest 
adoration. This is the same that is spoken of in 
the text: “Let us serve God with reverence and 
godly fear;” all holy fear partakes of the nature of 
this which divines call angelical, and it is expressed 
in acts of adoration, of vows and holy prayers, in 
hymns and psalms, in the eucharist and reverential 
addresses; and while it proceeds in the usual 
measures of common duty, it is but human; but as 
it rises to great degrees, and to perfection, it is an- 
gelical and Divine; and then it appertains to mystic 
theology, and therefore is to be considered in 
another place; but, for the present, that which will 
regularly concern all our duty, is this, that when the 
fear of God is the instrument of our duty, or God’s 
worship, the greater it is, it is so much the better. 
It was an old proverbial saying among the Romans, 
“ Religentem esse, oportet; religiosum, nefas;” 
“ Every excess in the actions of religion is crimi- 
nal ;” they supposing, that, in the services of their 
gods, there might be too much. ‘True it is, there 
may be too much of their undecent expressions ; 
and in things indifferent, the very multitude is too 
much, and becomes an undecency : and if it be in 
its own nature undecent or disproportionable to the 
end, or the rules, or the analogy, of the religion, it 
will not stay for numbers to make it intolerable ; 
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but in the direct actions of glorifying God, in doing 
any thing of his commandments, or any thing which 
he commands, or counsels, or promises to reward, 
there can never be excess or superfluity : and there- 
fore, in these cases, do as much as you can; take 
care that your expressions be prudent and safe, 
consisting with thy other duties; and for the pas- 
sions or virtues themselves, let them pass from 
beginning to great progresses, from man to angel, 
from the imperfection of man to the perfections of 
the sons of God; and, whenever we go beyond the 
bounds of nature, and grow up with all the exten- 
sion, and in the very commensuration of a full grace, 
we shall never go beyond the excellencies of God: 
for ornament may be too much, and turn to curiosity ; 
cleanness may be changed into niceness; and civil 
compliance may become flattery; and mobility of 
tongue may rise into garrulity; and fame and honour 
may be great unto envy; and health itself, if it be 
athletic, may by its very excess become dangerous: 
but wisdom, and duty, and comeliness, and discipline, 
a good mind, and the fear of God, and doing honour 
to his holy name, can never exceed: but if they 
swell to great proportions, they pass through the 
measures of grace, and are united to felicity in the 
comprehensions of God, in the joys of an eternal 
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SERMON X. 
THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT. 
PART I. 


The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 1s weak.— 
Matt. xxvi. 41; latter part. 


From the beginning of days, man hath been so 
cross to the Divine commandments, that in many 
cases there can be no reason given, why a man 
should choose some ways, or do some actions, but 
only because they are forbidden. When God bade 
the Israelites rise and go up against the Canaanites 
and possess the land, they would not stir; the men 
were Anakims, and the cities were impregnable ; 
and there was a lion in the way: but, presently 
after, when God forbade them to go, they would and 
did go, though they died for it. I shall not need to 
instance in particulars, when the whole life of man 
is a perpetual contradiction; and the state of dis- 
obedience is called the ‘“ contradictions of sinners ;” 
even the man in the gospel, that had two sons, they 
both crossed him, even he that obeyed him, and he 
that obeyed him not: for the one said he would, 
and did not; the other said he would not, and did; 
and so do we: we promise fair, and do nothing; 
and they that do best, are such as come out of 
darkness into light, such as said “ they would not,” 
and at last have better bethought themselves. And 
who can guess at any other reason, why men should 
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refuse to be temperate ? For he that refuseth the 
commandment, first does violence to the command- 
ment, and puts on a preternatural appetite; he 
spoils his health and he spoils his understanding ; 
he brings to himself a world of diseases and a 
healthless constitution ; smart and sickly nights, a 
loathing stomach and a staring eye, a giddy brain 
and a swelled belly, gouts and dropsies, catarrhs 
and oppilations. If God should enjoin men to 
suffer all this, heaven and earth should have heard 
our complaints against unjust laws, and impos- 
sible commandments: for we complain already, 
even when God commands us to drink so long as 
it is good for us; this is one of the impossible 
laws: it is impossible for us to know when we 
are dry, or when we need drink; for if we do know, 
I am sure it is possible enough, not to lift up the 
wine to our heads. And when our blessed Saviour 
hath commanded us to love our enemies, we think 
we have so much reason against it, that God will 
easily excuse our disobedience in this case; and 
yet there are some enemies, whom God hath com- 
manded us not to love, and those we dote on, we 
cherish and feast them, and, as St. Paul in another 
case, “upon our uncomely parts we bestow more abun- 
dant comeliness.” For whereas our body itself is 
a servant to our soul, we make it the heir of all 
things, and treat it here already as if it were in 
majority ; and make that, which at the best was but 
a weak friend, to become a strong enemy; and 
hence proceed the vices of the worst, and the follies 
and imperfections of the best: the spirit is either in 
slavery or in weakness, and when the flesh is not 
strong to mischief, it is weak to goodness; and even 
to the apostles our blessed Lord said, “ The spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

“The spirit,” that is, ὁ ἔσω ἄνϑρωπος, “ the 
inward man,” or the reasonable part of man, espe- 
cially as helped by the Spirit of grace, that is will- 
ing; for it is the principle of all good actions, the 
ἐνεργητικὸν, “ the power of working” is from the 
spirit; but the flesh is but a dull instrument, and a 
broken arm, in which there is a principle of life, 
but it moves uneasily; and the flesh is so weak, 
that in Scripture to be “ in the flesh” signifies a 
state of weakness and infirmity: so the humiliation 
of Christ is expressed by being “ in the flesh,” ϑεὸς 
φανερωθεὶς ἐν σαρκὶ, “ God manifested in the flesh ;” 
and what St. Peter calls “ put to death in the flesh,” 
St. Paul calls “ crucified through weakness ;” and 
“ ye know that through the infirmity of the flesh I 
preached unto you,” said St. Paul: but here, flesh 
is not opposed to the spirit as a direct enemy, but as 
a weak servant: for if the flesh be powerful and 
opposite, the spirit stays not there : 


veniunt ad candida tecta columbe : (Ovip.) 


The old man and the new cannot dwell together; 
and therefore here, where the spirit inclining to 
good, well disposed, and apt to holy counsels, does 
inhabit in society with the flesh, it means only a 
weak and unapt nature, or a state of infant grace; 
for in both these, and in these only, the text is 
verified. 
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1. Therefore we are to consider the infirmities of 
the flesh naturally. 2. Its weakness in the first 
beginnings of the state of grace, its daily preten- 
sions and temptations, its excuses and lessenings of 
duty. 3. What remedies there are in the spirit to 
cure the evils of nature. 4. How far the weakness 
of the flesh can consist with the Spirit of grace in 
well-grown christians. This is the sum of what I 
intend upon those words. 

1. Our nature is too weak, in order to our duty 
and final interest, that at first it cannot move one 
step towards God, unless God, by his preventing 
grace, puts into it a new possibility. 


Οὐδὲν ἀκιδνόπτερον γαῖα τρέφει avIOHTOLO, 
Πάντων, ὅσσάτε γαῖαν ἐπὶπνείειτε καὶ ἕρπει. Od. 


“ There is nothing that creeps upon the earth, 
nothing that ever God made, weaker than man ;” 
for God fitted horses and mules with strength, bees 
and pismires with sagacity, harts and hares with 
swiftness, birds with feathers and a light airy body; 
and they all know their times, and are fitted for 
their work, and regularly acquire the proper end of 
their creation; but man, that was designed to an 
immortal duration, and the fruition of God for ever, 
knows not how to obtain it; he is made upright to 
look up to heaven, but he knows no more how to 
purchase it than to climb it. Once, man went to 
make an ambitious tower to outreach the clouds, or 
the preternatural risings of the water, but could not 
do it; he cannot promise himself the daily bread of 
his necessity upon the stock of his own wit or in- 
dustry ; and for going to heaven, he was so far from 
doing that naturally, that as soon as ever he was 
made, he became the son of death, and he knew not 
how to get a pardon for eating of an apple against 
the Divine commandment: Kal ἦμεν φύσει τέκνα 
ὀργῆς, said the apostle: “By nature we are the 
sons of wrath,” that is, we were born heirs of 
death, which death came upon us from God’s anger 
for the sin of our first parents; or by nature, that 
is, ὄντως ἀληθῶς, “ really,’ not by the help of 
fancy, and fiction of law, for so Gicumenius and 
Theophylact expound it;! but because it does not 
relate to the sin of Adam in its first intention, but to 
the evil state of sin, in which the Ephesians walked 
before their conversion ; it signifies, that our nature 
of itself is a state of opposition to the Spirit of 
grace; it is privately opposed, that is, that there is 
nothing in it that can bring us to felicity; nothing 
but an obediential capacity; our flesh can become 
sanctified, as “‘ the stones can become children unto 
Abraham,”’ or as dead seed can become living corn; 
and so it is with us, that it is necessary God should 
make us a new creation, if he means to save us; he 
must take our hearts of stone away, and give us 
hearts of flesh; he must purge the old leaven, and 
make us a new conspersion; he must destroy the 
flesh, and must breathe into us “ spiritum vite,” the 
celestial breath of life, without which we can neither 
live, nor move, nor have our being. “No man can 
come unto me, (said Christ,) unless my Father draw 
him:” ὑπ᾽ ἔρωτος ἁρπασϑέντες οὐρανίου, καθάπερ 
' Ephes. ii. 3. 
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ot βακχευόμενοι καὶ κορυδξαντιῶντες ἐνθουσιάζουσι, 
μέχρις ἂν τὸ ποθούμενον ἴδωσι. “ The Divine love 
must come upon us and snatch us” from our imper- 
fection, enlighten our understanding, move and stir 
our affections, open the gates of heaven, turn our 
nature into grace, entirely forgive our former pre- 
varications, take us by the hand, and lead us all 
along; and we only contribute our assent unto it, 
just as a child when he is tempted to learn to go, 
and called upon, and guided, and upheld, and con- 
strained to put his feet to the ground, lest he feel 
the danger by the smart of a fall; just so is our na- 
ture and our state of flesh. God teaches us and invites 
us, he makes us willing, and then makes us able, he 
lends us helps, and guides our hands and feet; and 
all the way constrains us, but yet so as a reasonable 
creature can be constrained; that is, made willing 
with arguments, and new inducements, by a state of 
circumstances and conditional necessities: and as 
this is a great glorification of the free grace of God, 
and declares our manner of co-operation, so it repre- 
sents our nature to be weak as a child, ignorant as 
infancy, helpless as an orphan, averse as an unin- 
structed person, in so great degrees that God is 
forced to bring us to a holy life, by arts great and 
many as the power and principles of the creation ; 
with this only difference, that the subject matter 
and object of this new creation is a free agent: in 
the first it was purely obediential and passive; and 
as the passion of the first was an effect of the same 
power that reduced it to act, so the freedom of the 
second is given us in our nature by Him, that only 
can reduce it to act; for it is a freedom that cannot 
therefore choose, because it does not understand, 
nor taste, nor perceive, the things of God; and 
therefore must by God’s grace be reduced to action, 
as at first the whole matter of the world was by 
God’s almightiness; for so God “ worketh in us to 
will and to do of his own good pleasure.” But that 
I may instance in particulars: our natural weakness 
appears best in two things, even in the two great 
instances of temptations, pleasure, and pain; in both 
which the flesh is destroyed, if it be not helped by 
a mighty grace, as certainly as the canes do bow 
their heads before the breath of a mighty wind. 

1. In pleasure we see it by the public miseries 
and follies of the world. An old Greek said well, 
ὯΩν οὐδὲν ἀτεχνῶς ὑγιές ἐστιν, ἀλλά εἰσι τοῦ κέρδους 
ἅπαντες ἥττονες" “There is amongst men nothing 
perfect, because men carry themselves as persons 
that are less than money, servants of gain and inte- 
rest; we are like the foolish poet that Horace 
tells οἵ: 


Gestit enim nummum in loculos demittere; post hoc 
Securus, cadat, an recto stet fabula talo. 


Let him but have money for rehearsing his comedy, 
he cares not whether you like it or no; and if a 
temptation of money comes strong and violent, you 
may as well tie a wild dog to quietness with the 
guts of a tender kid, as suppose that most men 
can do virtuously, when they may sin at a great 
price. Men avoid poverty, not only because it hath 
some inconveniences, for they are few and little; 
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but because it is the nurse of virtue; they run from 
it as children from strict parents and tutors, from 
those that would confine them to reason and 
sober counsels, that would make them labour, 
that they may become pale and lean, that they 
may become wise: but because riches is attended 
by pride and lust, tyranny and oppression, and hath 
in its hand all that it hath in its heart; and sin 
waits upon wealth ready dressed and fit for action ; 
therefore, in some temptations they confess, how 
little their souls are, they cannot stand that assault ; 
but because this passion is the daughter of volup- 
tuousness, and very often is but a servant-sin, minis- 
tering to sensual pleasures, the great weakness of 
the flesh is more seen in the matter of carnal 
crimes, lust and drunkenness. ‘“ Nemo enim se 
adsuefacit ad vitandum et ex animo evellendum ea, 
que molesta ei non sunt: ‘“ Men are so in love 
with pleasure, that they cannot think of mortifying 
or crucifying their lust; we do violence to what we 
hate, not to what we love.” But the weakness of 
the flesh, and the empire of lust, are visible in 
nothing so much, as in the captivity and folly of 
wise men. For you shall see some men fit to 
govern a province, sober in their counsels, wise in 
the conduct of their affairs, men of discourse and 
reason, fit to sit with princes, or to treat concerning 
peace and war, the fate of empires and the changes 
of the world; yet these men shall fall at the beauty 
of a woman, as a man dies at the blow of an angel, 
or gives up his breath at the sentence and decree of 
God. Was not Solomon glorious in all things, but 
when he bowed to Pharaoh’s daughter, and then to 
devils ? And is it not published by the sentence and 
observation of all the world, that the bravest men 
have been softened into effeminacy by the lisping 
charms and childish noises of women and imperfect 
persons ? A fair slave bowed the neck of stout Po- 
lydamas, which was stiff and inflexible to the con- 
tentions of an enemy : and suppose a man set, like 
the brave boy of the king of Nicomedia, in the 
midst of temptation by a witty beauty, tied upon a 
bed with silk and pretty violences, courted with 
music and perfumes, with promises and easy pos- 
tures, invited by opportunity and importunity, by 
rewards and impunity, by privacy and a guard; what 
would his nature do in this throng of evils and vile 
circumstances ? The grace of God secured the 
young gentleman, and the spirit rode in triumph ; 
but what can flesh do in such a day of danger? Is 
it not necessary, that we take in auxiliaries from 
reason and religion, from heaven and earth, from 
observation and experience, from hope and fear, 
and cease to be what we are, lest we become what 
we ought not? It is certain that in the cases of 
temptations to voluptuousness, a man is naturally, 
as the prophet said of Ephraim, “ like a pigeon that 
hath no heart,’ no courage, no conduct, no resolu- 
tion, no discourse, but falls as the water of Nilus 
when it comes to its cataracts,—it falls infinitely 
and without restraint : and ifwe consider, how many 
drunken meetings the sun sees every day, how many 
markets, and fairs, and clubs, that is, so many so- 
Jemnities of drunkenness, are at this instant under 
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the eye of heaven, that many nations are marked for 
intemperance, and that it is less noted because it is 
so popular, and universal, and that even in the midst 
of the glories of christianity there are so many per- 
sons drunk, or too full with meat, or greedy of lust; 
even now that the Spirit of God is given to us to 
make us sober, and temperate, and chaste,—we may 
well imagine, since all men have flesh, and all men 
have not the Spirit, the flesh is the parent of sin 
and death, and it can be nothing else. 

2. And it is no otherwise, when we are tempted 
with pain. We are so impatient of pain, that 
nothing can reconcile us to it; not the laws of God, 
not the necessities of nature, not the society of all 
our kindred, and of all the world, not the interest of 
virtue, not the hopes of heaven; we will submit to 
pain upon no terms, but the basest and most dis- 
honourable ; for if sin brings us to pain, or affront, 
or sickness, we choose that, so it be in the retinue of 
a lust, anda base desire; but we accuse nature, and 
blaspheme God, we murmur andare impatient, when 
pain is sent to us, from him that ought to send it, 
and intends it as a mercy when it comes. But in 
the matter of afflictions and bodily sickness, we are 
so weak and broken, so uneasy and unapt to suffer- 
ance, that this alone is beyond the cure of the old 
philosophy. Many can endure poverty, and many 
can retire from shame and laugh at home, and very 
many can endure to be slaves; but when pain and 
sharpness are to be endured for the interests of vir- 
tue, we find but few martyrs; and they that are, 
suffer more within themselves by their fears and 
their temptations, by their uncertain purposes and 
violence to nature, than the hangman’s sword; the 
martyrdom is within; and then he hath won his 
crown, not when he hath sufferedthe blow, but when 
he hath overcome his fears, and made his spirit con- 
queror. It was a sad instance of our infirmity, 
when of the forty martyrs of Cappadocia, set in a 
freezing lake, almost consummate, and an angel was 
reaching the crown, and placing it upon their brows, 
the flesh failed one of them, and drew the spirit 
after it; and the man was called off from his scene 
of noble contention, and died in warm water: 


Odi artus, fragilemque hune corporis usum 
Desertorem animi ————— 


We carry about us the body of death, and we bring 
evils upon ourselves by our follies, and then know 
not how to bear them; and the flesh forsakes the 
spirit. And, indeed, in sickness the infirmity is so 
very great, that God in a manner at that time hath 
reduced all religion into one virtue; patience with 
its appendages is the sum total of almost all our 
duty, that is proper to the days of sorrow; and we 
shall find it enough to entertain all our powers, and 
to employ all our aids; the counsels of wise men 
and the comforts of our friends, the advices of Scrip- 
ture and the results of experience, the graces of 
God, and the strength of our own resolutions, are all 
then full of employments, and find it work enough to 
secure that one grace. For then it is, that a cloud 
is wrapped about our heads, and our reason stoops 
under sorrow ; the soul is sad, and its instrument is 
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out of tune; the auxiliaries are disordered, and every 
thought sits heavily; then a comfort cannot make 
the body feel it, and the soul is not so abstracted 
to rejoice much without its partner; so that the 
proper joys of the soul,—such as are hope, and 
wise discourses, and satisfactions of reason, and the 
offices of religion,—are felt, just as we now per- 
ceive the joys of heaven, with so little relish, that 
it comes as news of a victory to a man upon the 
rack, or the birth of an heir to one condemned to 
die; he hears a story, which was made to delight 
him, but it came when he was dead to joy, and 
in allits capacities ; and, therefore, sickness, though it 
be a good monitor, yet itis an ill stage to act some 
virtues in; and a good man cannot then do much; 
and therefore, he that is in the state of flesh and 
blood, can do nothing at all. 

But in these considerations we find our nature in 
disadvantages; and a strong man may be overcome, 
when a stronger comes to disarm him; and plea- 
sure and pain are the violences of choice and 
chance; but it is no better in any thing else: for 
nature is weak in all its strengths, and in its fights, 
at home and abroad, in its actions and passions; 
we love some things violently, and hate others un- 
reasonably ; any thing can fright us when we 
would be confident, and nothing can scare us when 
we ought to fear; the breaking of a glass puts us 
into a supreme anger, and we are dull and indif- 
ferent as a stoic when we see God dishonoured; we 
passionately desire our preservation, and yet we vio- 
lently destroy ourselves, and will not be hindered; 
we cannot deny a friend, when he tempts us to sin 
and death, and yet we daily deny God, when he 
passionately invites us to life and health; we are 
greedy after money, and yet spend it vainly upon 
our lusts; we hate to see any man flattered but our- 
selves, and we can endure folly, if it be on our side, 
and a sin for our interest; we desire health, and 
yet we exchange it for wine and madness; we sink 
when a persecution comes, and yet cease not daily 
to persecute ourselves, doing mischiefs worse than 
the sword of tyrants, and great as the malice of a 
devil. 

But to sum up all the evils that can be spoken 
of the infirmities of the flesh; the proper nature 
and habitudes of men are so foolish and impotent, 
so averse and peevish to all good, that a man’s will 
is of itself only free to choose evils. Neither is it 
a contradiction to say liberty, and yet suppose it 
determined to one object only; because that one 
object is the thing we choose. For although God 
hath set life and death before us, fire and water, 
good and evil, and hath primarily put man into 
the hands of his own counsel, that he might have 
chosen good as well as evil; yet because he did 
not, but fell into an evil condition and corrupted 
manners, and grew in love with it, and infected all 
his children with vicious examples; and all nations 
of the world have contracted some universal stains, 
and “the thoughts of men’s hearts are only evil, 
and that continually,” and “there is not one that 
doth good, no, not one that sinneth not :” since (I 
say) all the world have sinned, we cannot suppose 
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a liberty of indifferency to good and bad; it is im- 
possible in such a liberty, that there should be no 
variety, that all should choose the same thing; but 
a liberty of complacency or delight we may sup- 
pose; that is so, that though naturally he might 
choose good, yet morally he is so determined with 
his love to evil, that good seldom comes into dis- 
pute; and a man runs to evil as he runs to meat or 
sleep; for why else should it be, that every one 
can teach a child to be proud, or to swear, to lie, or 
to do little spites to his playfellow, and can train 
him up to infant follies? But the severity of 
tutors, and the care of parents, discipline and watch- 
fulness, art and diligence, all is too little to make 
him love but to say his prayers, or to do that, which 
becomes persons designed for honest purposes, and 
his malice shall outrun his years; he shall be a 
man in villany, before he is by law capable of choice 
or inheritance; and this indisposition lasts upon us 
for ever; even as long as we live, just in the same 
degrees as flesh and blood do rule us: Σώματος 
μὲν γὰρ ἀῤῥωστίαν ἰᾶται τέχνη, ψυχῆς δὲ νόσημα 
ἰατρὸς ἰᾶται ϑάνατος" “ Art of physicians can cure 
the evils of the body, but this strange propensity to 
evil nothing can cure but death;’’ the grace of God 
eases the malignity here, but it cannot be cured but 
by glory: that is, this freedom of delight, or per- 
fect unabated election of evil, which is consequent 
to the evil manners of the world, although it be 
lessened by the intermedial state of grace, yet it is 
not cured until it be changed into its quite contrary ; 
but as it is in heaven, all that is happy, and glo- 
rious, and free, yet can choose nothing but the love 
of God, and excellent things, because God fills all 
the capacities of saints, and there is nothing with- 
out him that hath any degrees of amiability ; so in 
the state of nature, of flesh and blood; there is so 
much ignorance of spiritual excellencies, and so 
much proportion to sensual objects, which in most 
instances and in many degrees are prohibited, that, 
as men naturally know no good, but to please a 
wild, undetermined, infinite appetite, so they will 
nothing else but what is good in their limit and 
proportion; and it is with us as it was with the 
she-goat that suckled the wolf's whelp; he grew up 
by his nurse’s milk, and at last having forgot his 
foster-mother’s kindness, ate that udder which gave 
him drink and nourishment: 


Improbitas nullo flectitur obsequio ; 


For no kindness will cure an ill nature and a base 
disposition: so are we in the first constitution of our 
nature; so perfectly given to natural vices, that by 
degrees we degenerate into unnatural, and no edu- 
cation or power of art can make us choose wisely 
or honestly : ᾿Εγὼ δὲ μίαν εὐγένειαν οἶδα τὴν ἀρετὴν; 
said Phalaris; “There is no good nature but only 
virtue :” till we are new created, we are wolves and 
serpents, free and delighted in the choice of evil, 
but stones and iron to all excellent things and pur- 
poses. 

2. Next I am to consider the weakness of the 
flesh, even when the state is changed, in the be- 
ginning of the state of grace: for many persons, as 
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soon as the grace of God rises in their hearts, are 
all on fire, and inflamed; it is with them as Homer 
said of the Sirian star. 


Λαμπρότατος μὲν Oy ἐστὶ, κακὸν δὲ τὸ σῆμα τέτυκται, 
: we abana 3 
Kai τε φέρει πολλὸν πυρετὸν δειλοϊσι'βροτοῖσνι. 1. 


“Tt shines finely, and brings fevers;’’ splendour 


and zeal are the effects of the first grace, and some- 
times the first turns into pride, and the second into 
uncharitableness ; and either by too dull and slow 
motions, or by too violent and unequal, the flesh 
will make pretences, and too often prevail upon the 
spirit, even after the grace of God hath set up its 
banners in our hearts. 

1. In some dispositions that are forward and apt, 
busy and unquiet, when the grace of God hath taken 
possession, and begins to give laws, it seems so 
pleasant and gay to their undiscerning spirits to be 
delivered from the sottishness of lust, and the follies 
of drunkenness, that, reflecting upon the change, they 
begin to love themselves too well, and take delight 
in the wisdom of the change, and the reasonable- 
ness of the new life; and then they, hating their 
own follies, begin to despise them that dwell below: 
it was the trick of the old philosophers whom Aris- 
tophanes thus describes, τοὺς ἀλαζόνας, τοὺς WX pl- 
ὥντας, τοὺς ἀνυποδήτους λέγεις" “ pale, and barefoot, 
and proud ;”’ that is, persons singular in their habit, 
eminent in their institution, proud and pleased in 
their persons, and despisers of them that are less 
glorious in their virtue than themselves; and 
for this very thing our blessed Saviour remarks the 
Pharisees, they were severe and fantastical ad- 
vancers of themselves, and judges of their neigh- 
bours; and here, when they have mortified corporal 
vices, such which are scandalous and punishable 
by men, they keep the spiritual, and those that are 
only discernible by God: these men do but change 
their sin from scandal to danger, and that they may 
sin more safely, they sin more spiritually. 

2. Sometimes the passions of the flesh spoil the 
changes of the spirit, by natural excesses, and dis- 
proportion of degrees; it mingles violence with in- 
dustry, and fury with zeal, and uncharitableness 
with reproof, and censuring with discipline, and 
violence with desires, and immortifications in all the 
appetites and prosecutions of the soul. Some think 
it is enough in all instances, if they pray hugely and 
fervently ; and that it is religion, impatiently to de- 
sire a victory over our enemies, or the life of a child, 
or an heir to be born; they call it holy, so they de- 
sire it in prayer; that if they reprove a vicious per- 
son, they may say what they list, and be as angry as 
they please; that when they demand but reason, 
they may enforce it by all means; that when they 
exact duty of their children, they may be imperious 
and without limit; that if they design a good end, 
they may prosecute it by all instruments ; that when 
they give God thanks for blessings, they may value 
the things as high as they list, though their persons 
come into a share of the honour; here the spirit 
is willing and holy, but the flesh creeps too busily, 
and insinuates into the substance of good actions, 
and spoils them by unhandsome circumstances ; and 
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then the prayer is spoiled for want of prudence or 
conformity to God’s will, and discipline and govern- 
ment are imbittered by an angry spirit; and the 
father’s authority turns into an uneasy load; by 
being thrust like an unequal burden to one side, 
without allowing equal measures to the other: and 
if we consider it wisely, we shall find, that in many 
good actions the flesh is the bigger ingredient, and 
we betray our weak constitutions, even when we do 
justice, or charity ; and many men pray in the flesh, 
when they pretend they pray by the Spirit. 

3. In the first changes and weak progresses of 
our spiritual life, we find a long weakness upon us, 
because we are long before we begin, and the flesh 
was powerful, and its habits strong, and it will 
mingle indirect pretences with all the actions of 
the spirit; if we mean to pray, the flesh thrusts 
in thoughts of the world; and our tongue speaks 
one thing, and our heart means another; and 
we are hardly brought to say our prayers, or to 
undertake a fasting-day, or to celebrate a com- 
munion: and if we remember all these holy actions, 
and that we have many opportunities of doing 
them all, and yet do them very seldom, and then 
very coldly, it will be found at the foot of the 
account, that our flesh and our natural weakness 
prevail oftener than our spiritual strengths: οἱ 
πολὺν χρόνον δεθέντες, κἀν λυθεῖεν, οὐ δυνάμενοι 
βαδίζειν, ὑποσκελίζονται" “ they are bound long in 
chains, feel-such a lameness, in the first restitutions 
of their liberty,” ὑπὸ τῆς πολυχρονίου τῶν δεσμῶν 
συνηθείας, “ by reason of the long-accustomed chain 
and pressure,” that they may stay till nature hath 
set them free, and the disease be taken off as well 
as the chain; and when the soulis got free from her 
actual pressure of sins, still the wound remains, and 
a long habitude, and longing after it, a looking 
back: and upon the presenting the old object, the 
same company, or the remembrance of the delight, 
the fancy strikes, and the heart fails, and the tempta- 
tions return and stand dressed in form and circum- 
stances, and ten to one but the man dies again. 

4. Some men are wise and know their weak- 
nesses, and to prevent their startings back will 
make fierce and strong resolutions, and bind up 
their gaps with thorns, and make a new hedge 
about their spirits; and what then? This shows, 
indeed, that “ the spirit is willing ;” but the storm 
arises, and winds blow, and rain descends, and pre- 
sently the earth trembles, and the whole fabric falls 
into ruin and disorder. <A resolution (such as we 
usually make) is nothing but a little trench, which 
every child can step over; and there is no civil man 
that commits a willing sin, but he does it against 
his resolution; and what christian lives, that will 
not say and think that he hath repented in some 
degree; and yet still they commit sin, that is, they 
break all their holy purposes as readily as they lose 
a dream; and so great is our weakness, that to 
most men the strength of a resolution is just such a 
restraint as he suffers, who is imprisoned in a cur- 
tain, and secured with doors and bars of the finest 
linen: for though “ the spirit be strong” to resolve, 
“the flesh is weak” to keep it. 
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5. But when they have felt their follies, and see 
the linen veil rent, some, that are desirous to please 
God, back their resolutions with vows, and then the 
spirit is fortified, and the flesh may tempt and call, 
but the soul cannot come forth, and therefore it tri- 
umphs, and acts its interest easily and certainly ; 
and then the flesh is mortified: it may be so. But 
do not many of us inquire after a vow? And if we 
consider, it may be it was rash, or it was an im- 
possible matter, or without just consideration and 
weighing of circumstances, or the case is altered, 
and there is a new emergent necessity, or a vow is 
no more than a resolution made in matter of duty; 
both are made for God, and in his eye and witness; 
or if nothing will do it, men grow sad and weary, 
and despair, and are impatient, and bite the knot in 
pieces with their teeth, which they cannot by dis- 
puting, and the arts of the tongue. A vow will not 
secure our duty, because it is not stronger than our 
appetite; and the spirit of man is weaker than the 
habits and superinduced nature of the flesh: but by 
little and little it falls off, like the finest thread 
twisted upon the traces of a chariot, it cannot hold 
long. | 
6. Beyond all this, some choose excellent guides, 
and stand within the restraints of modesty, and a 
severe monitor; and the Spirit of God hath put a 
veil upon our spirits; and by modesty in women 
and young persons, by reputation in the more aged, 
and by honour in the more noble, and by conscience 
in all, hath fortified the spirit of man, that men dare 
not prevaricate their duty, though they be tempted 
strongly, and invited perpetually ; and this is a par- 
tition-wall, that separates the spirit from the flesh, 
and keeps it in its proper strengths and retirements. 
But here the spirit of man, for all that it is assisted, 
strongly breaks from the enclosure, and runs into 
societies of flesh, and sometimes despises reputation, 
and sometimes supplies it with little arts of flattery 
and self-love; and is modest as long as it can be 
secret; and when it is discovered, it grows impu- 
dent; and a man shelters himself in crowds and 
heaps of sinners, and believes that it is no worse 
with him than with other mighty criminals, and 
public persons, who bring sin into credit among 
fools and vicious persons; or else men take false 
measures οὗ fame or public honesty, and the world 
being broken into so many parts of disunion, and 
agreeing in nothing but in confederate vice, and 
grown so remiss in governments, and severe ac- 
counts, every thing is left so loose, that honour and 
public fame, modesty and shame, are now so slender 
guards to the spirit, that the flesh breaks in, and 
makes most men more bold against God than against 
men, and against the laws of religion than of the 
‘commonwealth. 

7. When the spirit is made willing by the grace 
of God, the flesh interposes in deceptions and false 
principles. If you tempt some man to a notorious 
sin, as to rebellion, to deceive his trust, or to be 
drunk, he will answer, he had rather die than do 
it: but put the sin civilly to him, and let it be dis- 
guised with little excuses, such things which indeed 
are trifles, but yet they are colours fair enough to 
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make a weak pretence, and the spirit yields in- 
stantly. Most men choose the sin, if it be once 
disputable whether it be a sin or no. If they can 
but make an excuse, or a colour, so that it shall not 
rudely dash against the conscience with an open 
professed name of sin, they suffer the temptation to 
do its worst. Ifyou tempt a man, you must tell him 
it is no sin, or it is excusable: this is not rebellion, 
but necessity, and self-defence; it is not against my 
allegiance, but is a performing of my trust; I do it 
for my friend, not against my superior; I do it for 
a good end, and for his advantage: this is not 
drunkenness, but free mirth, and fair society; it is 
refreshment, and entertainment of some supernume- 
rary hours, but it is not a throwing away my time, 
or neglecting a day of salvation; and if there be 
any thing more to say for it, though it be no more 
than Adam’s fig-leaves, or the excuses of children 
and truants, it shall be enough to make the flesh 
prevail, and the spirit not to be troubled: for so 
great is our folly, that the flesh always carries the 
cause, if the spirit can be cozened. 

8. The flesh is so mingled with the spirit, that 
we are forced to make distinctions in our appetite, 
to reconcile our affections to God and religion, lest 
it be impossible to do our duty; we weep for our 
sins, but we weep more for the death of our dearest 
friends, or other temporal sadnesses; we say we had 
rather die than lose our faith, and yet we do not 
live according to it; we lose our estates, and are 
impatient; we lose our virtue, and bear it well 
enough; and what virtue is so great, as more to be 
troubled for having sinned, than for being ashamed, 
and beggared, and condemned to die? Here we are 
forced to a distinction: there is a valuation of price, 
and a valuation of sense: or the spirit hath one 
rate of things, and the flesh hath another; and 
what we believe the greatest evil, does not always 
cause to us the greatest trouble; which shows 
plainly, that we are imperfect carnal persons, and 
the fiesh will in some measure prevail over the 
spirit; because we will suffer it in too many in- 
stances, and cannot help it in all. 

9. The spirit is abated and interrupted by the 
flesh, because the flesh pretends it is not able to do 
those ministries which are appointed in order to 
religion; we are not able to fast; or, if we watch, 
it breeds gouts and catarrhs; or, charity is a grace 
too expensive, our necessities are too big to do it; 
or, we cannot suffer pain; and sorrow breeds 
death, and therefore our repentances must be more 
gentle, and we must support ourselves in all our 
calamities: for we cannot bear our crosses without 
a freer refreshment, and this freedom passes on to 
license ; and many melancholy persons drown their 
sorrows in sin and forgetfulness, as if sin were more 
tolerable than sorrow, and the anger of God an 
easier load than a temporal care: here the flesh 
betrays its weakness and its follies: for the flesh 
complains too soon, and the spirit of some men, 
like Adam being too fond of his Eve, attends to all 
its murmurs and temptations; and yet the flesh is 
able to bear far more than is required of it in usual 
duties. Custom of suffering will make us endure 
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much, and fear will make us suffer more, and neces- 
sity makes us suffer any thing; and lust and desire 
make us to endure more than God is willing we 
should; and yet we are nice, and tender, and in- 
dulgent to our weaknesses, till our weaknesses grow 
too strong for us. And what shall we do to secure 
our duty, and to be delivered of ourselves, that the 
body of death, which we bear about us, may not 
destroy the life of the spirit ? 

I have all this while complained, and you see not 
without cause ; I shall afterward tell you the reme- 
dies forall this evil. In the mean time, let us have 
but mean opinions of ourselves ; let us watch every 
thing of ourselves as of suspected persons, and 
magnify the grace of God, and be humbled for our 
stock and spring of follies, and let us look up to 
him, who is the Fountain of grace and spiritual 
strengths : 


? 


\ ἀν 9 , Ὁ» , 
ἐσθλὰ και EVXOMEVOLS και ἀνευκτοις 


Zev βασιλεῦ, τὰ μὲν 
/ 
δὲ λυγρὰ Kal εὐχομένων ἀπερύκοις" 


"Appl δίδου" Ta 
and pray that God would give us what we ask, and 
what we ask not; for we want more helps than we 
understand, and we are nearer to evil than we per- 
ceive, and we bear sin and death about us, and are 
in love with it; and nothing comes from us but false 
principles, and silly propositions, and weak dis- 
courses, and startings from our holy purposes, and 
care of our bodies and of our palates, and the lust 
of the lower belly; these are the employment of our 
lives; but if we design to live happily, and in a 
better place, it must be otherwise with us; we must 
become new creatures; and have another definition, 
and have new strengths, which we can only derive 
from God, whose “ grace is sufficient for us,” and 
strong enough to prevail over all our follies and 
infirmities, 


SERMON ΧΙ. 
PART IL. 


3. Ir it be possible to cure an evil nature, we 
must inquire after remedies for all this mischief. 


In order to which I shall consider; 1. That since it | 


is our flesh and blood that is the principle of mis- 
chief, we must not think to have it cured by wash- 
ings and light medicaments; the physician that 
went to cure the hectic with quicksilver and fasting- 
spittle, did his patient no good, but himself became 
a proverb; and he that by easy prayers and a 
seldom fast, by the scattering of a little alms, and 
the issues of some more natural virtue, thinks to 
cure his evil nature, does fortify his indisposition, as 
a stick is hardened by a little fire, which by a great 
one is devoured. ‘ Quanto satius est mentem potius 
eluere, que malis cupiditatibus sordidatur, et, uno 
virtutis ac fidei lavacro, universa vitia depellere 2” * 
“ Better it is by an entire body of virtue, by a living 
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and active faith, to cleanse the mind from every vice, 
and to take off all superinduced habits of sin ;” 
“ Quod qui fecerit, quamlibet inquinatum ac sordi- 
dum corpus gerat, satis purus est.” If we take this 
course, although our body is foul, and our affections 
unquiet, and our rest discomposed, yet we shall be 
masters of our resolution, and clean from habitual 
sins, and so cure our evil nature. For our nature 
was not made evil but by ourselves; but yet we are 
naturally evil, that is, by a superinduced nature ; just 
as drunkards and intemperate persons have made it 
necessary to drink extremely, and their nature re- 
quires it, and it is health to them; they die without 
it, because they have made themselves a new con- 
stitution, and another nature, but much worse than 
that which God made; their sin made this new 
nature; and this new nature makes sin necessary 
and unavoidable : so it is in all other instances; our 
nature is evil, because we have spoiled it; and, 
therefore, the removing the sin which we have 
brought in, is the way to cure our nature: for this 
evil nature is not a thing which we cannot avoid ; 
we made it, and, therefore, we must help it; but as 
in the superinducing this evil nature, we were thrust 
forward by the world and the devil, by all objects 
from without, and weakness from within; so in the 
curing it, we are to be helped by God and his most 
hely Spirit. 


Βαϑεῖαν ἄλοκα διὰ φρενὸς καρπούμενος, 
"Ad ἧς τὰ κεδνὰ βλαστάνει Bovlevmata.—ADSCH. 


We must have a new nature put into us, which 
must be the principle of new counsels and better 
purposes, of holy actions and great devotion; and 
this nature is derived from God, and is a grace 
and a favour of heaven. The same Spirit, that 
caused the holy Jesus to be born after a new and 
strange manner, must also descend upon us, and 
cause us to be born again, and to begin a new life 
upon the stock of a new nature. “Am ἐκείνου ἤρξατο 
Seta καὶ ἀνθρωπίνη συνυφαίνεσθαι φύσις, ἵν᾽ ἡ ἀνθρω- 


| wivn τῇ πρὸς τὸ θειότερον κοινωνίᾳ γένηται θεία, 
said Origen; “ From him it first began that ἃ Di- 


vine and human nature were weaved together, that 
the human nature by communication with the 
celestial may also become Divine;” οὐκ ἐν μόνῳ 
τῷ Ἰησοῦ, ἀλλὰ ἐν πᾶσι τοῖς μετὰ TO πιστεύειν 
ἀναλαμβάνουσι βίον, ὃν ᾿Ιησοῦς ἐδίδαξεν : “ποῖ only 
in Jesus, but in all that first believe in him, and 
then obey him, living such a life as Jesus taught :” 
and this is the sum total of the whole design; as 
we have lived to the flesh, so we must hereafter live to 
the Spirit: as our nature hath been flesh, not only in 
its original, but in habits and affection ; so our nature 
must be spirit in habit and choice, in design and 
effectual prosecutions; for nothing can cure our old 
death, but this new birth: and this is the recovery 
of our nature, and the restitution of our hopes, and, 
therefore, the greatest joy of mankind. 


—_——— φίλον μὲν φέγγος ἡλίου πὸ δὲ, 
Καλλὸν δὲ πόντου χεῦμ᾽ ἰδεῖν εὐήνεμον, 
Γῆ τ᾽ ἐρινὸν ϑάλλουσα, πλούσιόνθ᾽ ὕδωρ.--- ΕἸ ΠΕΤΡΙΡΕΒ. 


“Tt is a fine thing to see the light of the sun, and 
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it is pleasant to see the storm allayed and turned 
into a smooth sea and a fresh gale; our eyes are 
pleased to see the earth begin to live, and to pro- 
duce her little issues with parti-coloured coats :” 


Ψ 


Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲν οὕτω λαμπρὸν, 
~ / 
‘Qs rots ἀπάτῃ καὶ τόθῳ δεδηγμένοις 
Ξ - ΄ 
Ilaidwy νεογνῶν ἐν δόμοις ἰδεῖν φάος. 


“Nothing is so beauteous as to see a new birth in 
a childless family ;” and it is excellent to hear a 
man discourse the hidden things of nature, and un- 
riddle the perplexities of human notices and mis- 
takes ; it is comely to see a wise man sit in the 
gates of the city, and give right judgment in difficult 
causes: but all this is nothing to the excellencies of 
a new birth; to see the old man carried forth to 
funeral with the solemn tears of repentance, and 
buried in the grave of Jesus, and in his place a new 
creation to arise, a new heart, and a new understand- 
ing, and new affections, and excellent appetites : 
for nothing less than this can cure all the old dis- 
tempers. 

2. Our life, and all our discourses, and every ob- 
servation, and a state of reason, and a union of sober 
counsels, are too little to cure a peevish spirit, and 
a weak reasoning, and silly principles, and accursed 
habits, and evil examples, and perverse affections, 
and a whole body of sin and death. Jt was well 
said in the comedy : 

Nunquam ita quisquam bene subducta ratione ad vitam fuit, 

Quin etas, usus semper aliquid apportet novi, 

Aliquid moneat; ut illa, que scire credas, nescias, 

Et que tibi putas prima, in experiundo repudies. 

Men at first think themselves wise, and are always 
most confident when they have the least reason; 
and to-morrow they begin to perceive yesterday’s 
folly, and yet they are not wise; but as the little 
embryo, in the natural sheet and lap of its mother, 
first distinguishes into a little knot, and that in time 
will be the heart, and then into a bigger bundle, 
which after some days’ abode grows into two little 
spots, and they, if cherished by nature, will become 
eyes, and each part by order commences into weak 
principles, and is preserved with nature’s greatest 
curiosity ; that it may assist first to distinction, then 
to order, next to usefulness, and from thence to 
strength, till it arrive at beauty, and a perfect 
creature ; so are the necessities, and so are the dis- 
courses of men; we first learn the principles of 
reason, which break obscurely through a cloud, and 
bring a little light, and then we discern a folly, and 
by little and little leave it, till that enlightens the 
next corner of the soul: and then there is a new dis- 
covery ; but the soul is still in infancy and childish 
follies; and every day does but the work of one 
day; but therefore art and use, experience and 
‘reason, although they do something, yet they cannot 
do enough, there must be something else : but this 
’s to be wrought by a new principle, that is, by the 
Spirit of grace: nature and reason alone cannot do 
it, and therefore the proper cure is to be wrought 
by those general means of inviting and cherishing, 
of getting and entertaining God’s Spirit, which when 
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we have observed, we may account ourselves suf- 
ficiently instructed towards the repair of our breaches, 
and reformation of our evil nature. 

1. The first great instrument of changing our 
whole nature into the state of grace, flesh into the 
spirit, is a firm belief, and a perfect assent to, 
and hearty entertainment of, the promises of the 
gospel; for Holy Scripture speaks great words con- 
cerning faith. “It quenches the fiery darts of the 
devil,” saith St. Paul ;™ ‘it overcomes the world,’ 
saith St. John;" it is the fruit of the Spirit, and the 
parent of love; it is obedience, and it is humility, 
and it is a shield, and it is a breastplate, and a work, 
and a mystery, it is a fight, and it is a victory, it is 
pleasing God, and it is that “ whereby the just do 
live;” by ‘faith we are purified,’ and by “ faith 
we are sanctified,’ and by “ faith we are justified,” 
and by “faith we are saved:” by this “ we have 
access to the throne of grace,” and by it our prayers 
shall prevail ‘“ for the sick,” by it we stand, and by 
it we walk, and by this “Christ dwells in our 
hearts,” and by it all the miracles of the church ~ 
have been done: it gives great patience to suffer, 
and great confidence to hope, and great strength to 
do, and infallible certainty to enjoy the end of all 
our faith, and satisfaction of all our hopes, and the 
reward of all our labours, even “ the most mighty 
prize of our high calling :” and if faith be such a 
magazine of spiritual excellencies, of such universal 
efficacy, nothing can be a greater antidote against 
the venom of a corrupted nature. But then this is 
not a grace seated finally in the understanding, but 
the principle that is designed to, and actually pro- 
ductive of, a holy life; itis not only a believing 
the propositions of Scripture as we believe a pro- 
position in the metaphysics, concerning which a 
man is never the honester whether it be true or 
false; but it is a belief of things that concern us 
infinitely, things so great that if they be so true as 
great, no man that hath his reason and can dis- 
course, that can think and choose, that can desire 
and work towards an end, can possibly neglect. 
The greatest object of our faith, to which all other 
articles do minister, is resurrection of our bodies 
and souls to eternal life, and glories infinite. Now 
is it possible that a man that believes this, and that 
he may obtain it for himself, and that it was pre- 
pared for him, and that God desires to give it him,— 
that he can neglect and despise it, and not work for 
it, and perform such easy conditions upon which it 
may be obtained? Are not most men of the world 
made miserable at a less price than a thousand 
pounds a year? Do not all the usurers and mer- 
chants, all tradesmen and labourers under the sun, 
toil and care, labour and contrive, venture and plot, 
for a little money ; and no man gets, and scarce any 
man desires, so much of it as he can lay upon three 
acres of ground; not so much as will fill a great 
house. And is this sum, that is such a trifle, such 
a poor limited heap of dirt, the reward of all the 
labour, and the end of all the care, and the design of 
all the malice, and the recompence of all the wars, 
of. the world; and can it be imaginable, that life 
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itself, and a long life, an eternal and happy life, a 
kingdom, a perfect kingdom and glorious, that shall 
never have ending, nor ever shall be abated with 
rebellion, or fears, or sorrow, or care; that such a 
kingdom should not be worth the praying for, and 
quitting of an idle company, and a foolish humour, 
or a little drink, or a vicious silly woman, for it? 
Surely men believe no such thing: they do not rely 
upon those fine stories that are read in books, and 
published by preachers, and allowed by the laws of 
all the world. If they did, why do they choose in- 
temperance and a fever, lust and shame, rebellion 
and danger, pride and a fall, sacrilege and a curse, 
gain and passion, before humility and safety, reli- 
gion and a constant joy, devotion and peace of con- 
science, justice and a quiet dwelling, charity and a 
blessing ; and, at the end of all this, a kingdom more 
glorious than all the beauties the sun did ever 
see. “ Fides est velut quoddam eternitatis exem- 
plar, preterita simul et presentia et futura sinu 
_ quodam vastissimo comprehendit, ut nihil ei preter- 
eat, nil pereat, preeat nihil;” now, “Faith is a 
certain image of eternity, all things are present to 
it, things past and things tocome,” are all so before 
the eyes of faith, that he in whose eye that candle 
is enkindled, beholds heaven as present, and sees 
how blessed a thing it is to die in God’s favour, and 
to be chimed to our grave with the music of a good 
conscience. Faith converses with the angels, and 
antedates the hymns of glory: every man that hath 
this grace, is as certain that there are glories for 
him, if he perseveres in duty, as if he had heard 
and sung the thanksgiving-song for the blessed sen- 
tence of doomsday. And therefore it is no matter, 
if these things are separate and distant objects ; 
none but children and fools are taken with the pre- 
sent trifle, and neglect a distant blessing, of which 
they have credible and believed notices. Did the 
merchant see the pearls and the wealth he designed 
to get in the trade of twenty years ? And is it pos- 
sible that a child should, when he learns the first 
rudiments of grammar know, what excellent things 
there are in learning, whither he designs his labour 
and his hopes? We labour for that which is un- 
certain, and distant, and believed, and hoped for 
with many allays, and seen with diminution, and a 
troubled ray ; and what excuse can there be that 
we do not labour for that, which is told us by God, 
and preached by his only Son, and confirmed by 
miracles, and which Christ himself died to purchase, 
and millions of martyrs died to witness, and which 
we see good men and wise believe with an assent 
stronger than their evidence, and which they do be- 
lieve because they do love, and love because they 
do believe? There is nothing to be said, but that 
faith which did enlighten the blind, and cleanse the 
lepers, and washed the soul of the AXthiopian ; that 
faith that cures the sick, and strengthens the paralytic, 
and baptizes the catechumens, and justifies the faith- 
ful, and repairs the penitent, and confirms the just, 
and crowns the martyrs; that faith, if it be true and 
proper, christian and alive, active and effective in 
us, is sufficient to appease the storm of our passions, 
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and to instruct all our ignorances, and to make us 
wise unto salvation; it will, if we let it do its first 
intention, chastise our errors, and discover our follies; 
it will make us ashamed of trifling interests and 
violent prosecutions, of false principles and the evil 
disguises of the world; and then our nature will 
return to the innocence and excellency in which 
God first estated it; that is, our flesh will be a ser- 
vant of the soul, and the soula servant to the spirit ; 
and then, because faith makes heaven to be the end 
of our desires, and God the object of our love and 
worshippings, and the Scripture the rule of our ac- 
tions, and Christ our lord and master, and the Holy 
Spirit our mighty assistant and our counsellor, all 
the little uglinesses of the world and the follies of 
the flesh, will be uneasy and unsavoury, unreason- 
able and a load; and then that grace, the grace of 
faith, that lays hold upon the holy Trinity, although 
it cannot understand it, and beholds heaven before it 
can possess it, shall also correct our weaknesses, 
and master all our aversations: and though we 
cannot in this world be perfect masters, and tri- 
umphant persons, yet we be conquerors and more ; 
that is, conquerors of the direct hostility, and sure 
of a crown to be revealed in its due time. 

2. The second great remedy of our evil nature, 
and of the loads of the flesh, is devotion, or a state 
of prayer and intercourse with God. . For the gift 
of the Spirit of God, which is the great antidote of 
our evil natures, is properly and expressly promised 
to prayer: “ If you, who are evil, give good things 
to your children that ask you, how much more shall 
your Father from heaven give his Holy Spirit to 
them that ask it?” That which in St. Luke°® is 
called ἅγιον πνεῦμα, “the Holy Spirit,” is called in 
St. Matthew, ra ἀγαθὰ,Ρ “ good things ;” that is, 
the Holy Spirit is all that good that we shall need 
towards our pardon, and our sanctification, and our 
glory, and this is promised to prayer; to this pur- 
pose Christ taught us the Lord’s Prayer, by which 
we are sufficiently instructed in obtaining this maga- 
zine of holy and useful things. But prayer is but 
one part of devotion, and though of admirable effi- 
cacy towards the obtaining this excellent promise, 
yet it is to be assisted by the other parts of devo- 
tion, to make it a perfect remedy to our great evil. 
He that would secure his evil nature, must be a de- 
vout person; and he that is devout, besides that he 
prays frequently, he delights in it as it is a conver- 
sation with God; he rejoices in God, and esteems 
him the light of his eyes, and the support of his 
confidence, the object of his love, and the desire of 
his heart; the man is uneasy but when he does 
God service; and his soul is at peace and rest, when 
he does what may be accepted: and this is that 
which the apostle counsels and gives in precept ; 
“ Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, Ree 
joice ;”4 that is, as the Levites were appointed to 
rejoice, because God was their portion in tithes and 
offerings, so now that in the spiritual sense God is 
our portion, we should rejoice in him, and make 
him our inheritance, and his service our employment, 
and the peace of conscience to be our rest, and then 
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it is impossible we should be any longer slaves to 
sin, and afflicted by the baser employments of the 
flesh, or carry burdens for the devil; and therefore 
the scholiast upon Juvenal observed well, “ Nullum 
malum gaudium est,” “No true joy can be evil ;” 
and therefore it was improperly said of Virgil, 
“Mala gaudia mentis,” calling lust and wild de- 
sires, “ the evil joys of the mind :” “ Gandium enim 
nisi sapienti non contingere,” said Seneca ; “ None 
but a wise and a good man can truly rejoice ;” the 
evil laugh loud, and sigh deeply, they drink drunk, 
and forget their sorrows, and all the joys of evil 
men are only arts of forgetfulness, devices to cover 
their sorrow, and make them not see their death, 
and its affrighting circumstances; but the heart 
never can rejoice and be secure, be pleased and be 
at rest, but when it dwells with holiness: the joys 
that come from thence are safe and great, unchange- 
able and unabated, healthful and holy; and this is 
true joy: and thisis that which can cure all the little 
images of pleasure and temptation, which debauch 
our nature, and make it dwell with hospitals, in the 
region of diseases and evil sorrows. St. Gregory 
well observed the difference, saying that “ Corporeal 
pleasures, when we have them not, enkindle a flame 
and a burning desire in the heart, and make a man 
very miserable before he tastes them ; the appetite 
to them is like the thirst and desires of a fever ;” 
the pleasure of drinking will not pay for the pain of 
the desire ; and “when they are enjoyed, they in- 
stantly breed satiety and loathing. But spiritual re- 
joicings and delights are loathed by them that have 
them not, and despised by them that never felt them ;”’ 
but when they are once tasted, they increase the ap- 
petite and swell into bigger capacities; and the more 
they are eaten, the more they are desired; and cannot 
become a weariness, because they satisfy all the way, 
and only increase the desire, because themselves 
grow bigger and more amiable. And therefore when 
this new and stranger appetite, and consequent joy, 
arises in the heart of man, it so fills the faculties, 
that there is no gust, no desire left for toads and 
vipers, for hemlock and the deadly nightshade. 
Sirenas, hilarem navigantium penam, 
Blandasque mortes, gaudiumque crudele, 


Quas nemo quondam deserebat auditas, 
Prudens Ulysses dicitur reliquisse.—M arr. 


Then a man can hear the music of songs and 
dances, and think them to be heathenish noises ; 
and if he be engaged in the society of a woman- 
singer, he can be as unconcerned as a marble statue ; 
he can be at a feast and not be defiled, he can pass 
through theatres as through a street: then he can 
look on money as his servant, “nec distant «ra 
lupinis ;” he can use it as the Greeks did their 
sharp coins, to cast accounts withal, and not from 
thence take the accounts of his wealth or his felicity. 
If you can once obtain but to delight in prayer, 
and to long for the day of a communion, and to be 
pleased with holy meditation, and to desire God's 
grace with great passion, and an appetite keen as a 
wolf upon the void plains of the north; if you can 
delight in God’s love, and consider concerning his 
providence, and busy yourselves in the pursuit of 
γοΐ τ 2x 
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the affairs of his kingdom, then you have the grace 
of devotion, and your evil nature shall be cured. 
3. Because this great cure is to be wrought by 
the Spirit of God, which is a new nature in us, we 
must endeavour to abstain from those things, which, 
by a special malignity, are directly opposite to the 
spirit of reason and the Spirit of grace ; and those 
are drunkenness and lust. He that is full of wine, 
cannot be full of the Spirit of God: St. Paul noteth 
the hostility; ‘Be not drunk with wine, but be 
filled with the Spirit :”* a man that is a drunkard, 
does perire cito, ‘he perishes quickly,” his tempta- 
tions that come to him, make but short work with 
him; a drunkard is ἄσωτος ; our English well 
expresses it, it is “a sottishness,” and the man is 
ἀκόλαστος, ἄχρειος, ἄχρηστος, ‘a useless, senseless 
person :” εἴτ᾽ οὐχ ἁπάνπων ἐστὶ τὸ μεϑύειν κακὸν 
μέγιστον ἀνϑρώποϊσι καὶ βλαβερώτατον ; “Of all 
the evils of the world, nothing is worse to a man’s 
self, nothing is more harmful than this;” ἀποστε- 
ροῦντα ἑαυτὸν TOU φρονεῖν, ὃ μέγιστον ἡμῖν ἀγαθὸν 
ἔχει 7 φύσις, said Crobylus; “it deprives a wise 
man of his counsel and his understanding.” Now, 
because it is the greatest good that nature hath, 
that which takes it away must needs be our greatest 
enemy. Nature is weak enough of itself, but 
drunkenness takes from it all the little strengths 
that are left to it, and destroys the Spirit; and the 
man can neither have the strengths of nature, nor 
the strengths of grace ; and how then can the man 
do wisely or virtuously ? “Spiritus sanctus amat 
sicca corda,” “The Spirit of God loves dry hearts,” 
said the christian proverb; and Josephus said of 
Samson, Δῆλον ἦν προφητεύσων ἀπὸ τῆς περὶ τὴν 
διαίταν σωφροσύνης, “ Τῇ appears he was a prophet, 
or a man full of the Spirit, by the temperance of 
his diet ;” and now that all the people are holy 
unto the Lord, they must ἀοίνους ἁγνείας ἔχειν, as 
Plutarch said of their consecrated persons; they 
must have “dry and sober purities:” for by this 
means their reason is useful, and their passions not 
violent, and their discourse united, and the precious 
things of their memory at hand, and they can pray and 
read, and they can meditate and practise, and then 
they can learn where their natural weaknesses are 
most urgent, and how they can be tempted, and can 
secure their aids accordingly ; but how is it possible 
that such aman should cure all the evils of his nature, 
and repair the breaches of Adam’s sin, and stop all 
the effect which is upon him from all the evils of the 
world, if he delights in seas of drink, and is pleased 
with the follies of distempered persons, and laughs 
loud at the childish humours and weak discourses 
of the man, that can do nothing but that for which 
Dionysius slew Antiphon, and Timagenes did fall 
from Cwsar’s friendship; that is, play the fool and 
abuse his friend; he cannot give good counsel or 
spend an hour in wise sayings; but half a day they 
can talk “ut foret, unde corona cachinnum tollere 
possit,” to make the crowd laugh, and consider not. 
And the same is the case of lust; because it is 
exactly contrary to Christ the king of virgins, and 
his Holy Spirit, who is the prince of purities and 
τ Ephes. v, 18, 
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holy thoughts; it is a captivity of the reason and 
an enraging of the passions, it wakens every night 
and rages every day, it desires passionately and 
prosecutes violently, it hinders business and dis- 
tracts counsel, it brings jealousies and enkindles 
wars, it sins against the body and weakens the 
soul, it defiles a temple and drives’ the Holy Spirit 
forth; and it is so entire a prosecution of the follies 
and weaknesses of nature, such a snare and a bait 
to weak and easy fools, that it prevails infinitely, 
and rages horribly, and rules tyrannically; it is a 
very fever in the reason, and a calenture in the 
passions; and therefore either it must be quenched, 
or it will be impossible to cure our evil natures: the 
curing of this is not the remedy of a single evil, but 
it is a doing violence to our whole nature; and 
therefore hath in it the greatest courage and an 
equal conduct, and supposes spiritual strengths great 
enough to contest against every enemy. 

4. Hitherto is to be reduced, that we avoid all 
flatterers and evil company; for it was impossible 
that Alexander should be wise and cure his pride 
and his drunkenness, so long as he entertained 
Agesius and Agnon, Bagoas and Demetrius, and 
slew Parmenio and Philotas, and murdered wise 
Callisthenes; for he that loves to be flattered, loves 
not to change his pleasure; but had rather to hear 
himself called wise, than to be so. Flattery does 
bribe an evil nature, and corrupt a good one; and 
make it love to give wrong judgment and evil sen- 
tences: he that loves to be flattered, can never want 
some to abuse him, but he shall always want one to 
counsel him, and then he can never be wise. 

5. But I must put these advices into a heap: he 
therefore that will cure his evil nature, must set 
himself against his chiefest lust, which when he hath 
overcome, the lesser enemies will come in of them- 
selves. He must endeavour to reduce his affections 
to an indifferency ; for all violence is an enemy to 
reason and counsel, and is that state of disease for 
which he is to inquire remedies. 

6. It is necessary that in all actions of choice he 
deliberate and consider, that he may never do that 
for which he must ask a pardon, and he must suffer 
shame and smart: and therefore Cato did well re- 
prove Aulus Albinus for writing the Roman story in 
the Greek tongue, of which he had but imperfect 
knowledge; and himself was put to make his 
apology for so doing: Cato told him that he was 
mightily in love with a fault, that had rather beg 
a pardon than be innocent. Who forced him to 
need the pardon? And when beforehand we know 
we must change from what we are or do worse, it 
is a better compendium not to enter in from whence 
we must uneasily retire. - 

7. In all the contingencies of chance and variety 
of action, remember that thou art the maker of thy 
own fortune, and of thy own sin; charge not God 
with it either before or after; the violence of thy 
own passion is no superinduced necessity from him, 
and the events of providence in all its strange va- 
riety can give no authority or patronage to a foul 
fordidden action, though the next chance of war or 
fortune be prosperous and rich. An Egyptian rob- 
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ber, sleeping under a rotten wall, was awakened by 
Serapis, and sent away from the ruin; but being 
quit from the danger, and seeing the wall to slide, 
he thought that the demon loved his crime, be- 
cause he had so strangely preserved him from a 
sudden and a violent death. But Serapis told him, 
Θάνατον μὲν ἄλυπον viv ἔφυγες, σταυρῷ δ᾽ tobe 
φυλαττόμενος, “I saved you from the wall, to re- 
serve you for the wheel;” from a short and private 
death, to a painful and disgraceful; and so it is 
very frequently in the event of human affairs: men 
are saved from one death, and reserved for another ; 
or are preserved here, to be destroyed hereafter ; 
and they that would judge of actions by events, 
must stay till all events are passed, that is, till all 
their posterity be dead, and the sentence is given at 
dooms-day ; in the mean time the evils of our na- 
ture are to be looked upon without all accidental 
appendages; as they are in themselves, as they 
have an irregularity and disorder, an unreasonable- 
ness and a sting; and be sure to rely upon nothing, 
but the truth of laws and promises; and take severe 
accounts by those lines, which God gave us on pur- 
pose to reprove our evil habits and filthy inclina- 
tions. Men that are not willing to be cured, are 
glad of any thing to cozen them; but the body of 
death cannot be taken off from us, unless we be 
honest in our purposes, and severe in our counsels, 
and take just measures, and «glorify God, and set 
ourselves against ourselves, that we may be changed 
into the likeness of the sons of God. 

8. Avoid all delay in the counsels of religion. 
Because the aversation and perverseness of a child’s 
nature may be corrected easily; but every day of 
indulgence and excuse increases the evil, and makes 
it still more natural, and still more necessary. 

9. Learn to despise the world; or, which is a 
better compendium in the duty, learn but truly to 
understand it; for it isa cozenage all the way; the 
head of it is a rainbow, and the face of it is flattery; 
its words are charms, and all its stories are false ; 
its body is a shadow, and its hands do knit spiders’ 
webs; it is an image and a noise, with an hyena’s 
lip and a serpent’s tail; it was given to serve the 
needs of our nature; and instead of doing it, it 
creates strange appetites, and nourishes thirsts and 
fevers; it brings care, and debauches our nature, 
and brings shame and death as the reward of all 
our cares. Our nature is a disease, and the world 
does nourish it; but if you leave to feed upon such 
unwholesome diet, your nature reverts to its first pu- 
rities, and to the entertainments of the grace of God. 

4. I am now to consider, how far the infirmities 
of the flesh can be innocent, and consist with the 
Spirit of grace. For all these counsels are to be 
entertained into a willing spirit, and not only so, 
but into an active: and so long as the spirit is only 
willing, the weakness of the flesh will in many in- 
stances become stronger than the strengths of the 
spirit. For he that hath a good will, and does not 
do good actions, which are required of him, is hin- 
dered, but not by God that requires them, and there- 
fore by himself, or his worst enemy. But the 
measures of this question are these : 
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1. If the flesh hinders us of our duty, it is our 
enemy ; and then our misery is not, that the flesh 
is weak, but that it is too strong; but, 2. when it 
abates the degrees of duty and stops its growth, or 
its passing on to action and effect, then it is weak, 
but not directly nor always criminal. But to speak 
particularly, 

1. If our flesh hinders us of any thing that is a 
direct duty, and prevails upon the spirit to make it 
do an evil action, or contract an evil habit, the man 
is in a state of bondage and sin; his flesh is the 
mother of corruption and an enemy to God. It is 
not enough to say, I desire to serve God, and can- 
not as I would: I would fain love God above all 
things in the world, but the flesh hath appetites of 
its own that must be observed: I pray to be forgiven 
as I forgive others; but flesh and blood cannot put 
up such an injury: for know that no infirmity, no 
unavoidable accident, no necessity, no poverty, no 
business, can hinder us from the love of God, or 
forgiving injuries, or being of a religious and a de- 
vout spirit: poverty and the intrigues of the world 
are things, that can no more hinder the spirit in 
these duties, than.a strong enemy can hinder the 
sun to shine, or the clouds to drop rain. These 
things which God requires of us, and exacts from 
us with mighty penalties, these he hath made us 
able to perform; for he knows that we have no 
strength but what he gives us; and therefore, as he 
binds burdens upon our shoulders, so he gives us 
strength to bear them: and therefore, he that says 
he cannot forgive, says only that his lust is stronger 
than his religion ; his flesh prevails upon his spirit. 
Yor what necessity can a man have to curse him, 
whom he calls enemy ? or to sue him, or kill him, 
or do him any spite? A man may serve all his 
needs of nature, though he does nothing of all this; 
and if he be willing, what hinders him to love, to 
pardon, to wish well, to desire ? The willing is the 
doing in this case; and he that says he is willing 
to do his duty, but he cannot, does not understand 
what he says. For all the duty of the inner man 
consists in the actions of the will, and there they 
are seated, and to it all the inferior faculties obey 
in those things which are direct emanations and 
effects of will. He that desires to love God, does 
love him; indeed men are often cozened with pre- 
tences, and in some good mood, or warmed with a 
holy passion, but it signifies nothing ; because they 
will not quit the love of God’s enemies; and there- 
fore, they do not desire what they say they do: but 
if the will and heart be right, and not false and 
dissembling, this duty is or will be done infallibly. 

2. If the spirit and the heart be willing, it will 
pass on to outward actions in all things, where it 
ought, orcan. He that hath a charitable soul, will 
have a charitable hand; and will give his money to 
the poor, as he hath given his heart to God. For 
these things which are in our hand, are under the 
power of the will, and therefore are to be command- 
ed by it. He that says to the naked, “ Be warm 
and clothed,” and gives him not the garment that 
lies by him, or money to buy one, mocks God, and 
the poor, and himself. “Nequam illud verbum est, 
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‘ Bene vult,’ nisi qui bene facit,” said the comedy ; 
“ It is an evil saying, ‘ He wishes well,’ unless he 
do well.’’s 

3. Those things which are not in our power, that 
is, such things in which the flesh is inculpably weak, 
or naturally or politically disabled, the will does the 
work of the outward and of the inward man; we 
cannot clothe Christ’s body, he needs it not, and we 
cannot approach so sacred and separate a presence ; 
but if we desire to do it, itis accounted as if we had. 
The ignorant man cannot discourse wisely and pro- 
mote the interest of souls, but he can love souls, and 
desire their felicity : though I cannot build hospitals 
and colleges, or pour great sums of money into the 
lap of the poor, yet if I encourage others and ex- 
hort them, if 1 commend and promote the work, I 
have done the work of a holy religion. For in 
these and the like cases, the outward work is not 
always set in our power, and therefore, without our 
fault, is omitted, and can be supplied by that which 
is In our power. 

4. For that is the last caution concerning this 
question. No man is to be esteemed of a willing 
spirit, but he that endeavours to do the outward work, 
or to make all the supplies that he can; not only by 
the forwardness of his spirit, but by the compensation 
of some other charities, or devotion, or religion. 
‘Silver and gold have I none,” and therefore I can 
give you none: but I wish you well; how will that 
appear? Why thus, “Such as I have I will give 
you; rise up and walk.” I cannot give you gold, 
but I can give you counsel; I cannot relieve your 
need, but I can relieve your sadness; I cannot cure 
you, but I can comfort you; I cannot take away 
your poverty, but I can ease your spirit: and “God 
accepts us” (saith the apostle) ‘ according to what 
a man hath, and not according to what he hath 
not.” Only as our desires are great, and our spirits 
are willing, so we shall find ways to make supply 
of our want of ability and expressed liberality. 


Et labor ingenium misero dedit, et sua quemque 
Advigilare sibi jussit fortuna premendo. 


What the poor man’s need will make him do, that 
also the good man’s charity will; it will find out 
ways and artifices of relief, in kind or in value ; 
in comfort or in prayers; in doing it himself or 
procuring others. 


Πάντα δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἐδίδαξε πικρὴ πάντολμος ἀναγκή. 


The necessity of our fortune and the willingness of 
our spirits will do all this; all that it can, and 
something that it cannot; “ You have relieved the 
saints” (saith St. Paul) ‘“ according to your power, 
yea, and beyond your power;” only let us be care- 
ful in all instances, that we yield not to the weak- 
ness of the flesh, nor listen to its fair pretences ; 
for the flesh can do more than it says, we can do 
more than we think we can; and if we do some 
violence to the flesh, to our affairs, and to the cir- 
cumstances of our fortune, for the interest of our 
spirit, we shall make our flesh useful, and the spirit 
strong; the flesh and its weakness shall no more be 
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an objection, but shall comply, and co-operate, and 
serve all the necessities of the spirit. 


SERMON XII. 


OF LUKEWARMNESS AND ZEAL; OR, SPI- 
RITUAL FERVOUR. 


PART I. 


Cursed be he that doth the work of the Lord deceit- 
fuily. Jer. xlviii. 10. ver. first part. 


Curist’s kingdom,—being in order to the king- 
dom of his Father, which shall be manifest at the 
day of judgment,—must therefore be spiritual; be- 
cause then it is, that all things must become spi- 
ritual, not only by way of eminency, but by entire 
constitution and perfect change of natures. Men 
shall be like angels, and angels shall be compre- 
hended in the lap of spiritual and eternal felicities ; 
the soul shall not understand by material phan- 
tasms, neither be served by the provisions of the 
body, but the body itself shall become spiritual, 
and the eye shall see intellectual objects, and the 
mouth shall feed upon hymns and glorifications of 
God; the belly shail be then satisfied by the 
fulness of righteousness, and the tongue shall speak 
nothing but praises, and the propositions of a ce- 
lestial wisdom; the motion shall be the swiftness 
of an angel, and it shall be clothed with white as 
with a garment; holiness is the sun, and right- 
eousness is the moon in that region; our society 
shall be choirs of singers, and our conversation 
wonder ; contemplation shall be our food, and love 
shall be “the wine of elect souls.” And as to every 
natural appetite there is now proportioned an ob- 
ject crass, material, unsatisfying, and allayed with 
sorrow and uneasiness; so there be new capacities 
and equal objects, the desires shall be fruition, and 
the appetite shall not suppose want, but a faculty 
of delight, and an immeasurable complacency : the 
will and the understanding, love and wonder, joys 
every day and the same for ever; this shall be their 
state who shall be accounted worthy of the resurrec- 
tion to this life; where the body shall be a partner, 
but no servant; where it shall have no work of its 
own, but it shall rejoice with the soul; where the 
soul shall rule without resistance or an enemy; and 
we shall be fitted to enjoy God who is the Lord and 
Father of spirits. In this world, we see it is quite 
contrary: we long for perishing meat, and fill our 
stomachs with corruption; we look after white and 
red, and the weaker beauties of the night; we are 
passionate after rings and seals, and enraged at the 
breaking of a crystal; we delight in the society of 
fools and weak persons; we laugh at sin and con- 
trive mischiefs; and the body rebels against the 
soul, and carries the cause against all its just pre- 
tences; and our soul itself is, above half of it, earth 
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and stone, in its affections and distempers; our 
hearts are hard and inflexible to the softer whispers 
of mercy and compassion, having no love for any 
thing but strange flesh, and heaps of money, and 
popular noises, for misery and folly; and therefore 
we are a huge way off from the kingdom of God, 
whose excellencies, whose designs, whose ends, 


| whose constitution, is spiritual and holy, and se- 


parate, and sublime, and perfect. Now between 
these two states of natural flesh and heavenly 
spirit, that is, the powers of darkness and the 
regions of light, the miseries of man and the per- 
fections of God, the imperfection of nature where 
we stand by our creation, and supervening follies, 
and that state of felicities, whither we are designed 
by the mercies of God,—there is a middle state, 
“the kingdom of grace,’ wrought for us by our 
Mediator, the man Christ Jesus, who came to per- 
fect the virtue of religion, and the designs of God, 
and to reform our nature, and to make it possible 
for us to come to that spiritual state, where all fe- 
licity does dwell. The religion that Christ taught, 
is a spiritual religion; it designs (so far as the state 
can permit) to make us spiritual; that is, so as the 
Spirit be the prevailing ingredient. God must now 
be worshipped in spirit, and not only so, but with a 
fervent spirit; and though God in all religions did 
seize upon the spirit, and even under Moses’s law 
did, by the shadow of the ceremony, require the 
substantial worship, and, by cutting off the flesh, 
intended the circumcision of the heart; yet because 
they were to mind the outward action, it took off 
much from the intention and activity of the spirit; 
man could not do both busily. And then they failed 
also in the other part of a spiritual religion; for the 
nature of a spiritual religion is, that in it we serve 
God with our hearts and affections; and because 
while the spirit prevails, we do not to evil purposes 
of abatement converse with flesh and blood, this 
service is also fervent, intense, active, wise, and 
busy, according to the nature of things spiritual. 
Now because God always perfectly intended it, yet 
because he less perfectly required it in the law of 
Moses, I say they fell short in both. 

For, 1. They so rested in the outward action, 
that they thought themselves chaste if they were 
no adulterers, though their eyes were wanton as 
kids, and their thoughts polluted as the springs of 
the wilderness, when a panther and a lioness de- 
scend to drink and lust; and if they did not rob the 
temple, they accounted it no sin if they murmured 
at the riches of religion; and Josephus reproves 
Polybius, for saying that Antiochus was punished 
for having a design of sacrilege; and therefore 
Tertullian says of them, they were “nec plene, nec 
adeo timendz discipline ad innocentie veritatem ;” 
this was “ their righteousness,’ which Christ said 
unless we will “exceed, we shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,” where all spiritual perfections 
are in state and excellency. 

2. The other part of a spiritual worship is a fer- 
vour and a holy zeal of God’s glory, greatness of 
desire, and quickness of action: of all this the Jews 
were not careful at all, excepting the zealots among 
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them, and they were not only fervent but inflamed; 
and they had the earnestness of passion for the holy 
warmth of religion, and instead of an earnest cha- 
rity they had a cruel discipline, and for fraternal 
correction they did destroy a sinning Israelite: and 
by both these evil states of religion they did “ the 
work of the Lord deceitfully;” they either gave 
him the action without the heart, or zeal without 
charity, or religion without zeal, or ceremony with- 
out religion, or indifferency without desires; and 
then God is served by the outward man and not the 
inward; or by part of the inward and not all; by 
the understanding and not by the will; or by the 
will, when the affections are cold and the body un- 
apt, and the lower faculties in rebellion, and the 
superior in disorder, and the work of God is left 
imperfect, and our persons ungracious, and our ends 
unacquired, and the state of a spiritual kingdom not 
at all set forward towards any hope or possibility of 
being obtained. All this Christ came to mend; and 
by his laws did make provision that God should be 
served entirely, according as God always designed, 
and accordingly required by his prophets, and par- 
ticularly in my text, that his work be done sincerely, 
and our duty with great affection; and by these two 
provisions, both the intention and the extension are 
secured; our duty shall be entire, and it shall be 
perfect, we shall be neither lame nor cold, without 
a limb nor without natural heat, and then “ the 
work of the Lord will prosper in our hands ;” but 
if we fail in either, we do “ the Lord’s work deceit- 
fully,” and then we are accursed. For so saith the 
Spirit of God, “ Cursed be he, that doth the work 
of the Lord deceitfully.”’ 

1. Here then is the duty of us all: 1. God re- 
quires of us to serve him with an integral, entire, 
or a whole worship and religion. 2. God requires 
of us to serve him with earnest and intense affec- 
tions; the entire purpose of both which, I shall re- 
present in its several parts by so many propositions. 
3. I shall consider concerning the measures of zeal 
and its inordinations. 

1. He that serves God with the body without the 
soul, serves God deceitfully. “My son, give me 
thy heart;” and though I cannot think that nature 
was so sacramental, as to point out the holy and 
mysterious Trinity by the triangle of the heart, yet 
it is certain that the heart of man is God’s special 
portion, and every angle ought to point out towards 
him directly ; that is, the soul of man ought to be 
presented to God, and given him as an oblation to 
the interest of his service. 

1. For, to worship God with our souls confesses 
one of his glorious attributes; it declares him to be 
the searcher of hearts, and that he reads the secret 
purposes, and beholds the smallest arrests of fancy, 
and bends in all the flexures and intrigues of crafty 
people; and searches out every plot and trifling 
conspiracy against him, and against ourselves, and 
against our brethren. 

2. It advances the powers and concernments of 
his providence, and confesses all the affairs of men, 
all their cabinets and their mighty counsels, their 
snares and two-edged mischiefs, to be overruled by 
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him; for what he sees he judges, and what he 
judges he rules, and what he rules must turn to his 
glory; and of this glory he reflects rays and influ- 
ences upon his servants, and it shall also turn to 
their good. 

3. This service distinguishes our duty towards 
God from all our conversation with man, and sepa- 
rates the Divine commandments from the imperfect 
decrees of princes and republics: for these are 
satisfied by the outward work, and cannot take any 
other cognizance of the heart, and the will of man, 
but as himself is pleased to signify. He that wishes 
the “ fiscus”’ empty, and that all the revenues of the 
crown were in his counting-house, cannot be punish- 
ed by the laws, unless himself become his own 
traitor and accuser; and therefore what man cannot 
discern, he must not judge, and must not require. 
But God sees it, and judges it, and requires it, and 
therefore reserves this as his own portion, and the 
chiefest feudal right of his crown. 

4, He that secures the heart, secures all the rest; 
because this is the principle of all the moral actions 
of the whole man, and the hand obeys this, and the 
feet walk by its prescriptions; we eat and drink by 
measures which the soul desires and limits; and 
though the natural actions of men are not subject to 
choice and rule, yet the animal actions are under 
discipline; and although it cannot be helped but 
we shall desire, yet our desires can receive measures, 
and the laws of circumstances, and be reduced to 
order, and nature be changed into grace, and the 
actions animal (such as are, eating, drinking, laugh- 
ing, weeping, &c.) shall become actions of religion; 
and those that are simply natural (such as, being 
hungry and thirsty) shall be adopted in the retinue 
of religion, and become religious by being ordered, 
or chastised, or suffered, or directed ; and therefore 
God requires the heart, because he requires all ; 
and all cannot be secured without the principle be 
enclosed. But he that seals up a fountain, may 
drink up all the waters alone, and may best appoint 
the channel where it shall run, and what grounds it 
shall refresh. 

5. That I may sum up many reasons in one; 
God by requiring the heart secures the perpetuity 
and perseverance of our duty, and its sincerity, and 
its integrity, and its perfection: for so also Cod 
takes account of little things; it being all one in 
the heart of man, whether maliciously it omits a 
duty in a small instance or ina great; for although 
the expression hath variety and degrees in it, in 
relation to those purposes of usefulness and charity 
whither God designs it, yet the obedience and dis- 
obedience are all one, and shall be equally accounted 
for; and therefore the Jew Tryphon disputed 
against Justin, that the precepts of the gospel were 
impossible to be kept, because it also requiring the 
heart of man, did stop every egression of disorders: 


/for making the root holy and healthful, as the 


balsam of Judea, or the drops of manna in the 
evening of the sabbath; it also causes that nothing 
spring thence but gums fit for incense, and oblations 
for the altar of proposition, and a cloud of perfume 
fit to make atonement for our sins; and being 
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united to the great sacrifice of the world, to recon- 
cile God and man together. Upon these reasons 
you see it is highly fit that God should require it, and 
that we should pay the sacrifice of our hearts; and 
not at all think that God is satisfied with the work 
of the hands, when the affections of the heart are 
absent. He that prays because he would be quiet, 
and would fain be quit of it, and communicates for 
fear of the laws, and comes to church to avoid 
shame, and gives alms to be eased of an importunate 
beggar, or relieves his old parents because they will 
not die in their time, and provides for his children 
lest he be compelled by laws and shame, but yet 
complains of the charge of God’s blessings; this 
man is a servant of the eyes of men, and offers 
parchment or a white skin in sacrifice, but the flesh 
and the inwards he leaves to be consumed by a 
stranger fire. And therefore, this is a deceit that 
robs God of the best, and leaves that for religion 
which men pare off; it is sacrilege, and brings a 
double curse. 

2. He that serves God with the soul without the 
body, when both can be conjoined, “ doth the work 
of the Lord deceitfully.”—Paphnutius, whose knees 
were cut for the testimony of Jesus, was not obliged 
to worship with the humble flexures of the bending 
penitents; and blind Bartimeus could not read the 
holy lines of the law, and therefore that part of the 
work was not his duty; and God shall not call 
Lazarus to account for not giving alms, nor St. 
Peter and St. John for not giving silver and gold to 
the lame man, nor Epaphroditus for not keeping his 
fasting-days when he had his sickness. But when 
God hath made the body an apt minister to the 
soul, and hath given money for alms, and power to 
protect the oppressed, and knees to serve in prayer, 
and hands to serve our needs, then the soul alone is 
not to work; but as Rachel gave her maid to Jacob, 
and she bore children to her lord upon her mistress’s 
knees; and the children were reckoned to them 
both, because the one had fruitful desires, and the 
other a fruitful womb: so must the body serve the 
needs of the spirit; that what the one desires the 
other may effect, and the conceptions of the soul 
may be the productions of the body, and the body 
must bow when the soul worships, and the hand 
must help when the soul pities, and both together 
do the work of a holy religion; the body alone can 
never serve God without the conjunction and pre- 
ceding act of the soul; and sometimes the soul 
without the body is imperfect and vain; for in some 
actions there is a body and a spirit, a material and 
a spiritual part: and when the action hath the same 
constitution that a man hath, without the act of 
both, it is as imperfect as a dead man; the soul 
cannot produce the body of some actions any more 
than the body can put life into it; and therefore an 
ineffective pity and a lazy counsel, an empty bless- 
ing and gay words, are but deceitful charity. 


Quod peto, da, Cai; non peto consilium. Marr. 


He that gave his friend counsel to study the law, 
when he desired to borrow twenty pounds, was not 
so friendly in his counsel as he was useless in his 
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charity ; spiritual acts can cure a spiritual malady, 
but if my body needs relief, because you cannot 
feed me with diagrams, or clothe me with Euclid’s 
Elements, you must minister a real supply by a 
corporal necessity. This proposition is not only 
useful in the doctrine of charity, and the virtue of 
religion, but in the professions of faith, and requires 
that it be public, open, and ingenuous. In matters 
of necessary duty it is not sufficient to have it to 
ourselves, but we must also have it to God, and all 
the world; and as in the heart we believe, so by the 
mouth we confess unto salvation: he is an ill man 
that is only a christian in his heart, and is not so 
in his profession and publications; and as your 
heart must not be wanting in any good professions 
and pretences, so neither must public profession be 
wanting in every good and necessary persuasion. 
The faith and the cause of God must be owned 
publicly ; for if it be the cause of God, it will never 
bring us to shame. I do not say, whatever we think 
we must tell it to all the world, much less at all 
times, and in all circumstances; but we must never 
deny that which we believe to be the cause of God, 
in such circumstances, in which we can and ought 
to glorify him. But this extends also to other 
instances. He that swears a false oath with his 
lips, and unswears it with his heart, hath deceived 
one more than he thinks for; himself is the most 
abused person: and when my action is contrary to 
men, they will reprove me; but when it is against 
my own persuasion, I cannot but reprove myself; and 
am witness, and accuser, and party, and guilty, and 
then God is the judge, and his anger will be a fierce 
executioner, because we do the Lord’s work deceit- 
fully. 

3. They are “deceitful in the Lord’s work,” that 
reserve one faculty for sin, or one sin for themselves ; 
or one action to please their appetite, and many for 
religion.—Rabbi Kimchi taught his scholars, “Co- 
gitationem pravam Deus non habet vice facti, nisi 
concepta fnerit in Dei fidem et religionem ;”’ “ That 
God is never angry with an evil thought, unless it 
be a thought of apostasy from the Jews’ religion ;” 
and therefore, provided that men be severe and close 
in their sect and party, they might roll in lustful 
thoughts; and the torches they light up in the 
temple, might smoke with anger at one end, and lust 
at the other, so they did not flame out in egressions 
of violence and injustice, in adulteries and fouler 
complications : nay, they would give leave to some 
degrees of evil actions; for R. Moses and Selomoh 
taught, that if the most part of a man’s actions 
were holy and just, though in one he sinned often, 
yet the greater ingredient should prevail, and the 
number of good works should outweigh the lesser 
account of evil things; and this pharisaical righte- 
ousness is too frequent even among christians. For 
who almost is there that does not count fairly con- 
cerning himself, if he reckons many virtues upon 
the stock of his religion, and but one vice upon the 
stock of his infirmity ; half a dozen to God, and one 
for his company or his friend, his education or his 
appetite ? And if he hath parted from his folly, yet 
he will remember the flesh-pots, and please himself 
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with a fantastic sin, and call it home through the 
gates of his memory, and place it at the door of 
fancy, that there he may behold it, and consider 
concerning what he hath parted withal, out of the 
fears and terrors of religion, and a necessary un- 
avoidable conscience. Do not many men go from 
sin to sin, even in their repentance ? they go back- 
ward from sin to sin, and change their crime as a 
man changes his uneasy load, and shakes it off from 
_one shoulder.to support it with the other. How many 
severe persons, virgins and widows, are so pleased 
with their chastity, and their abstinence even from 
lawful mixtures, that by this means they fall into a 
worse pride ? Insomuch that 1 remember St. Augus- 
tine said, ““ Audeo dicere superbis continentibus ex- 
pedit cadere,” “They that are chaste and proud, it 
is sometimes a remedy for them to fall into sin,” and 
by the shame of lust to cure the devil of pride, and 
by the sin of the body to cure the worser evils of 
the spirit: and therefore he adds, that he did be- 
lieve, God in a severe mercy did permit the barba- 
rous nations, breaking in upon the Roman empire, 
to violate many virgins professed in cloisters and 
religious families to be as a mortification of their 
pride, lest the accidental advantages of a continent 
life should bring them into the certain miseries of a 
spiritual death, by taking away their humility, which 
was more necessary than their virgin-state ; it is not 
a cure that men may use, but God permits it some- 
times with greater safety through his wise conduct 
and overruling providence; St. Peter was safer by 
his fall (as it fell out in the event of things) than by 
his former confidence. Man must never cure a sin 
by a sin; but he that brings good out of our evil, he 
can when he please. But I speak it, to represent 
how deceitfully many times we do the work of the 
Lord. We reprove a sinning brother, but do it with 
a pompous spirit; we separate from scandal, and do 
it with glory, and a gaudy heart; we are charitable 
to the poor, but will not forgive our unkind ene- 
mies; or, we pour relief into their bags, but we 
please ourselves and drink drunk, and hope to com- 
mute with God, giving the fruit of our labours or 
effluxes of money for the sin of our souls: and upon 
this account it is, that two of the noblest graces of a 
christian are to very many persons made a savour 
of death, though they were intended for the begin- 
ning and the promotion of an eternal life ; and those 
are faith and charity: some men think if they have 
faith, it is enough to answer all the accusations of 
sin, which our consciences or the devils make 
against us; if I be a wanton person, yet my faith 
shall hide it, and faith shall cover the follies of 
drunkenness, and I may all my life rely upon faith 
at last to quit my scores. For he that is most care- 
ful is not innocent, but must be saved by faith; and 
he that is least careful may have faith, and that will 
save him. But because these men mistake concern- 
ing faith, and consider not, that charity or a good 
life is a part of that faith that saves us, they hope 
to be saved by the word, they fill their bellies with 
the story of Trimalcion’s banquet, and drink drunk 
with the news of wine; they eat shadows, and when 
they are drowning, catch at the image of the trees, 
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which hang over the water, and are reflected from 
the bottom. 

But thus many men do with charity ; “ Give 
alms and all things shall be clean unto you,” said 
our blessed Saviour: and therefore, many keep a 
sin alive, and make account to pay for it, and God 
shall be put to relieve his own poor at the price of 
the sin of another of his servants; charity shall take 
lust or intemperance into protection, and men will 
not be kind to their brethren, unless they will be also 
at the same time unkind to God. I have understood 
concerning divers vicious persons, that none have 
been so free in their donatives and offerings to re- 
ligion and the priest as they : and the hospitals that 
have been built, and the highways mended at the 
price of souls, are too many for christendom to 
boast ofin behalf of charity. But as others mistake 
concerning faith, so these do concerning its twin- 
sister. The first had faith without charity, and 
these have charity without hope; “ For every one 
that hath this hope,” that is, the hope of receiving 
the glorious things of God promised in the gospel, 
“‘ purifies himself even as God is pure :” faith, and 
charity too, must both suppose repentance ; and re- 
pentance is the abolition of the whole body of sin, 
the purification of the whole man. But the sum of 
the doctrine and case of conscience in this particu- 
lar is this, 

1. Charity is a certain cure of sins that are past, 
not that are present—He that repents and leaves 
his sin, and then relieves the poor, and pays for his 
folly by a diminution of his own estate, and the sup- 
plies of the poor, and his ministering to Christ’s 
poor members, turns all his former crimes into holi- 
ness; he purges the stains and makes amends for 
his folly, and commutes for the baser pleasure with 
a more noble usage: so said Daniel to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, “ Break off thy sins by righteousness, and 
thine iniquities by showing mercy to the poor:”' 
first be just, and then be charitable ; for it is pity, 
alms—which is one of the noblest services of God, 
and the greatest mercy to thy brother—should be 
spent upon sin, and thrown away upon folly. 

2. Faith is the remedy of all our evils; but then, 
it is never of force, but when we either have en- 
deavoured or undertaken to do all good; this in 
baptism, that after; faith and repentance at first, 
and faith and charity at last: and, because we fail 
often by infirmity and sometimes by inadvertency, 
sometimes by a surprise and often by omission; and 
all this even in the midst of a sincere endeavour to 
live justly and perfectly ; therefore the passion of 
our Lord pays for this, and faith lays hold upon 
that. But without a hearty and sincere intent, and 
vigorous prosecution of all the parts of our duty, 
faith is but a word, not so much as a cover to a 
naked bosom, nor a pretence big enough to deceive 
persons, that are not willing to be cozened. 

3. The bigger ingredient of virtue and evil actions 
will prevail, but it is only when virtue is habitual, 
and sins are single, interrupted, casual, and seldom, 
without choice and without affection; that is, when 
our repentance is so timely, that it can work for 
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God more than we served under the tyranny of sin; 
so that if you will account the whole life of man, 
the rule is good, and the greater ingredient shall 
prevail; and he shall certainly be pardoned and ac- 
cepted, whose life is so reformed, whose repentance 
is so active, whose return is so early, that he hath 
given bigger portions to God, and to God’s enemy. 
But if we account so, as to divide the measures in 
present possession, the bigger part cannot prevail; 
a small or a seldom sin spoils not the sea of piety ; 
but when the affection is divided, a little ill destroys 
the whole body of good; the cup in a man’s right 
hand must be ἄκρατος κεκερασμένος, it must be 
“ pure, although it be mingled;” that is, the whole 
affection must be for God, that must be pure and 
unmingled ; if sin mingles in seldom and unapproved 
instances, the drops of water are swallowed up with 
a whole vintage of piety, and the bigger ingredient 
is the prevailing; in all other cases it is not so: for 
one sin that we choose and love and delight in, will 
not be excused by twenty virtues: and as one 
broken link dissolves the union of the whole chain, 
and one jarring, untuned string spoils the whole 
music ; so is every sin that seizes upon a portion of 
our affections ; if we love one, that one destroys the 
acceptation of all the rest: and as it is in faith, so 
itis in charity. He that isa heretic in one article, 
hath no saving faith in the whole; and so does every 
vicious habit, or unreformed sin, destroy the excel- 
lency of the grace of charity ; a wilful error in one 
article is heresy, and every vice in one instance is 
malice, and they are perfectly contrary, and a direct 
darkness to the two eyes of the soul, faith and 
charity. 

4. There is one deceit more yet, in the matter of 
the extension of our duty, destroying the integrity 
of its constitution: for they do the work of God de- 
ceitfully, who think God sufficiently served with 
abstinence from evil, and converse not in the acqui- 
sition and pursuit of holy charity and religion. 
This Clemens Alexandrinus affirms of the Phari- 
sees; they were pera ἀποχὴν κακῶν δικαιούμενοι, 
they hoped to be “ justified by abstinence from 
things forbidden;” but if we will be βασιλικοὶ, 
“sons of the kingdom,” we must μετὰ τῆς ἐν τούτοις 
τελειώσεως καὶ TOY πλησίον ἀγαπᾷν, καὶ εὐεργετεῖν ; 
besides this, and “ supposing ἃ proportionable per- 
fection in such an innocence, we must love our 
brother and do good to him,” and glorify God by a 
holy religion, in the communion of saints, in faith 
and sacraments, in alms and counsel, in forgivenesses 
and assistances. ‘ Flee from evil, and do the thing 
that is good, and dwell for evermore,” said the 
Spirit of God in the Psalms: and St. Peter, 
“‘ Having escaped the corruption that is in the world 
through lust, give all diligence to add to your faith 
virtue, to virtue patience, to patience godliness, and 
brotherly-kindness, and charity :” many persons 
think themselves fairly assoiled, because they are 
no adulterers, no rebels, no drunkards, not of scan- 
dalous lives; in the mean time, like the Laodiceans, 
they are “naked and poor;” they have no cata- 
logue of good things registered in heaven, no trea- 
sures in the repositories of the poor, neither have 
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the poor often prayed concerning them, “ Lord, re- 
member thy servants for this thing at the day of 
judgment.” A negative religion is in many things 
the effects of laws, and the appendage of sexes, the 
product of education, the issues of company and of 
the public, or the daughter of fear and natural 
modesty, or their temper and constitution, and civil 
relations, common fame, or necessary interest. Few 
women swear and do the debaucheries of drunkards ; 
and they are guarded from adulterous complications 
by spies and shame, by fear and jealousy, by the 
concernment of families, and reputation of their 
kindred, and therefore they are to account with God 
beyond this civil and necessary innocence, for hu- 
mility and patience, for religious fancies and tender 
consciences, for tending the sick and dressing the 
poor, for governing their house and nursing their 
children ; and so it is in every state of life. When 
a prince or prelate, a noble and a rich person, hath 
reckoned all his immunities and degrees of innocence 
from those evils that are incident to inferior per- 
sons, or the worse sort of their own order, they do 
“the work of the Lord,” and their own too, very 
“ deceitfully,” unless they account correspondences 
of piety to all their powers and possibilities: they 
are to reckon and consider concerning what oppres- 
sions they have relieved, what causes and what father- 
less they have defended, how the work of God and 
of religion, of justice and charity, hath thrived in 
their hands. If they have made peace, and en- 
couraged religion by their example and by their 
laws, by rewards and collateral encouragements, if 
they have been zealous for God and for religion, if 
they have employed ten talents to the improvement 
of God’s bank, then they have done God’s work 
faithfully ; if they account otherwise, and account 
only by ciphers and negatives, they can expect only 
the rewards of innocent slaves; they shall escape 
the “ furca’’ and the wheel, the torments of lustful 
persons, and the crown of flames that is reserved 
for the ambitious; or they shall be not gnawn with 
the vipers of the envious, or the shame of the un- 
grateful; but they can never upon this account hope 
for the crowns of martyrs, or the honourable re- 
wards of saints, the coronets of virgins, and chap- 
lets of doctors and confessors: and though mur- 
derers and lustful persons, the proud and the 
covetous, the heretic and schismatic, are to expect 
flames and scorpions, pains and smart (‘‘ peenam 
sensus,” the schools call it); yet the lazy and the 
imperfect, the harmless sleeper and the idle worker, 
shall have “ peenam damni,” the loss of all his 
hopes, and the dishonours of the loss; and in the 
sum of affairs it will be no great difference whe- 
ther we have loss or pain, because there can be no 
greater pain imaginable than to lose the sight of 
God to eternal ages. 

5. Hither are to be reduced as deceitful workers, 
those that promise to God, but mean not to pay 
what they once intended; people that are confident 
in the day of ease, and fail in the danger; they that 
pray passionately for a grace, and if it be not ob- 
tained at that price go no further, and never con- 
tend in action for what they seem to contend in 
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prayer; such as delight in forms and outsides, and 
regard not the substance and design of every insti- 
tution; that think it a great sin to taste bread be- 
fore the receiving the holy sacrament, and yet come 
to communicate with an ambitious and revengeful 
soul; that make a conscience of eating flesh, but 
not of drunkenness; that keep old customs and old 
sins together; that pretend one duty to excuse an- 
other; religion against charity, or piety to parents 
against duty to God, private promises against public 
duty, the keeping of an oath against breaking of a 
commandment, honour against modesty, reputation 
against piety, the love of the world in civil in- 
stances to countenance enmity against God; these 
are the deceitful workers of God’s work; they make 
a schism in the duties of religion, and a war in 
heaven worse than that between Michael and the 
dragon; for they divide the Spirit of God, and dis- 
tinguish his commandments into parties and fac- 
tions; by seeking an excuse, sometimes they de- 
stroy the integrity and perfect constitution of duty, 
or they do something whereby the effect and use- 
fulness of the duty is hindered: concerning all 
which this only can be said, they who serve God with 
a lame sacrifice and an imperfect duty, a duty de- 
fective inits constituent parts, can never enjoy God; 
because he can never be divided: and though it be 
better to enter into heaven with one foot, and one 
eye, than that both should be cast into hell, be- 
cause heaven can make recompence for this loss; 
yet nothing can repair his loss, who for being lame 
in his duty shall enter into hell, where nothing is 
perfect, but the measures and duration of torment, 
and they both are next to infinite. 
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2. THE next inquiry, is into the intention of our 
duty ; and here it will not be amiss to change the 
word “fraudulenter,” or “ dolose,”’ into that which 
some of the Latin copies do use, “ Maledictus, qui 
facit opus Dei negligenter,” “Cursed is he, that 
doth the work of the Lord negligenily, or remissly ; 
and it implies, that as our duty must be whole, so 
it must be fervent; for a languishing body may 
have all its parts, and yet be useless to many pur- 
poses of nature; and you may reckon all the joints 
of a dead man, but the heart is cold, and the joints 
are stiff and fit for nothing but for the little people 
that creep in graves: and so are very many men; 
if you sum up the accounts of their religion, they 
can reckon days and months of religion, various 
offices, charity and prayers, reading and medita- 
tion, faith and knowledge, catechism and sacra- 
ments, duty to God and duty to princes, paying 
debts and provision for children, confessions and 
tears, discipline in families, and love of good peo- 
ple; and, it may be, you shall not reprove their 
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numbers, or find any lines unfilled in their tables of 
accounts; but when you have handled all this and 
considered, you will find at last you have taken a 
dead man by the hand, there is not a finger want- 
ing, but they are stiff as icicles, and without flexure 
as the legs of elephants: such are they whom St. 
Bernard describes, “‘ Whose spiritual joy is allayed 
with tediousness, whose compunction for sins is 
short and seldom, whose thoughts are animal and 
their designs secular, whose religion is lukewarm ; 
their obedience is without devotion, their discourse 
without profit, their prayer without intention of 
heart, their reading without instruction, their me- 
ditation is without spiritual advantages, and is not 
the commencement and strengthening of holy pur- 
poses; and they are such whom modesty will not 
restrain, nor reason bridle, nor discipline correct, 
nor the fear of death and hell can keep from yield- 
ing to the imperiousness of a foolish lust, that dis- 
honours a man’s understanding, and makes his rea- 
son, in which he most glories, to be weaker than 
the discourse of a girl and the dreams of the night. 
In every action of religion God expects such a 
warmth and a holy fire to go along, that it may be 
able to enkindle the wood upon the altar, and con- 
sume the sacrifice; but God hates an indifferent 
spirit. Earnestness and vivacity, quickness and 
delight, perfect choice of the service, and a delight 
in the prosecution, is all that the spirit of a man 
can yield towards his religion: the outward work is 
the effect of the body; but if a man does it 
heartily and with all his mind, then religion hath 
wings and moves upon wheels of fire; and therefore, 
when our blessed Saviour made those capitulars and 
canons of religion, to “ love God,” and to “ love our 
neighbour ;” besides, that the material part of the 
duty, “ love,” is founded in the spirit, as its natural 
seat, he also gives three words to involve the spirit 
in the action, and but one for the body: “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind;” and, 
lastly, “ with all thy strength ;” this brings in the 
body too; because it hath some strength, and some 
significations of its own; but heart and soul and 
mind mean all the same thing in a stronger and 
more earnest expression ; that is, that we do it 
hugely, as much as we can, with a clear choice, with 
a resolute understanding, with strong affections, with 
great diligence : ‘“ Enerves animos odisse virtus 
solet,”’ ““ Virtue hates weak and ineffective minds,” 
and tame easy prosecutions; Loripides, people whose 
arm is all flesh, “ whose foot is all leather,” and an 
unsupporting skin; they creep like snakes, and pur- 
sue the noblest mysteries of religion, as Naaman 
did the mysteries of Rimmon, only in a compliment, 
or for secular regards; but without the mind, and 
therefore without zeal: “ I would thou wert either 
hot or cold,” said the Spirit of God to the angel or 
bishop of Laodicea. In feasts or sacrifices the 
ancients did use “ apponere frigidam,” or “ cali- 
dam ;” sometimes they drank hot drink, sometimes 
they poured cold upon their graves or in their wines, 
but no services of tables or altars were ever with 
lukewarm. God hates it worse than stark cold; 
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which expression is the more considerable, because 
in natural and superinduced progressions, from ex- 
treme to extreme, we must necessarily pass through 
the midst; and therefore it is certain, a lukewarm 
religion is better than none at all, as being the 
doing some parts of the work designed, and nearer 
to perfection than the utmost distance could be; 
and yet that God hates it more, must mean, that 
there is some appendant evil in this state which is 
not in the other, and that accidentally it is much 
worse: and so it is, if we rightly understand it; 
that is, if we consider it, not as a being in or passing 
through the middle way, but as a state and a period 
of religion. If it be in motion, a lukewarm religion 
is pleasing to God; for God hates it not for its im- 
perfection, and its natural measures of proceeding ; 
but if it stands still and rests there, it is a state 
against the designs, and against the perfection of 
God: and it hath in it these evils: 

1. It is a state of the greatest imprudence in the 
world; for it makes a man to spend his labour for 
that which profits not, and to deny his appetite for 
an unsatisfying interest; he puts his monies ina 
napkin, and he that does so, puts them into a broken 
bag; he loses the principal for not increasing the 
interest. He that dwells in a state of life that is 
unacceptable, loses the money of his alms, and the 
rewards of his charity, his hours of prayer, and his 
parts of justice, he confesses his sins and is not 
pardoned, he is patient but hath no hope, and he 
that is gone so far out of his country, and stands in 
the middle way, hath gone so far out of his way; 
he had better have stayed under a dry roof, in the 
house of banishment, than to have left his Gyarus, 
the island of his sorrow, and to dwell upon the 
Adriatic; so is he that begins a state of religion, 
and does not finish it; he abides in the highway, 
and though he be nearer the place, yet is as far from 
the rest of his country as ever; and therefore, all 
that beginning of labour was in the prejudice of his 
rest, but nothing to the advantages of his hopes. 
He that hath never begun, hath lost no labour ; 
“ Jactura preteritorum,” “ the loss of all that he 
hath done,” is the first evil of the negligent and 
lukewarm christian ; according to the saying of 


Solomon: “ He that is remiss or idle in his 
labour, is brother to him that scattereth his 
goods.” 4 


2. The second appendant evil is, that lukewarm- 
ness is the occasion of greater evil ;—because the 
remiss easy christian shuts the gate against the 
heavenly breathings of God’s Holy Spirit ; he thinks 
every breath, that is fanned by the wings of the 
holy Dove, is not intended to encourage his fires, 
which burn and smoke, and peep through the cloud 
already ; it tempts him to security ; and, if an evil 
life be a certain inlet to a second death, despair on 
one side, and security on the other, are the bars and 
locks to that door, he can never pass forth again 
while that state remains ; whoever slips in his 
spiritual walking does not presently fall; but if that 
slip does not awaken his diligence, and his caution, 
then his ruin begins, “ vel prave institutionis de- 
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ceptus exordio, aut per longam mentis incuriam, et 
virtute animi decidente,” as St. Austin observes ; 
“either upon the pursuit of his first error, or by a 
careless spirit, or a decaying slackened resolution :” 
all which are the direct effects of lukewarmness. 
But so have I seen a fair structure begun with art 
and care, and raised to half its stature, and then it 
stood still by the misfortune or negligence of the 
owner, and the rain descended, and dwelt in its 
joints, and supplanted the contexture of its pillars, 
and having stood awhile, like the antiquated temple 
of a deceased oracle, it fell into a hasty age, ana 
sunk upon its own knees, and so descended into ruin: 
so is the imperfect, unfinished spirit of a man; it 
lays the foundation of a holy resolution, and strength- 
ens it with vows and arts of prosecution, it raises 
up the walls, sacraments, and prayers, reading, and 
holy ordinances; and holy actions begin with a 
slow motion, and the building stays, and the spirit is 
weary, and the soul is naked, and exposed to tempt- 
ation, and in the days of storm take in every thing 
that can do it mischief; and it is faint and sick, 
listless and tired, and it stands till its own weight 
wearies the foundation, and then declines to death 
and sad disorder, being so much the worse, because 
it hath not only returned to its first follies, but hath 
superadded unthankfulness and carelessness, ἃ 
positive neglect and a despite of holy things, a set- 
ting a low price to the things of God, laziness and 
wretchlessness : all which are evils superadded to 
the first state of coldness, whither he is with all 
these loads and circumstances of death easily re- 
volved. 

3. A state of lukewarmness is more incorrigible 
than a state of coldness; while men flatter them- 
selves that their state is good, that they are rich 
and need nothing, that their lamps are dressed, and 
full of ornament. There are many, that think they — 
are in their country as soon as ever they are weary, 
and measure not the end of their hopes by the 
possession of them, but by their precedent labour : 
which they overvalue, because they have easy and 
effeminate souls. St. Bernard complains of some 
that say, “ Sufficit nobis, nolumus esse meliores 
quam patres nostri:” “ It is enough fur us to be 
as our forefathers,’ who were honest and useful in 
their generations, but be not over-righteous. These 
men are such as think they have knowledge enough 
to need no teacher, devotion enough to need no 
new fires, perfection enough to need no new progress, 
justice enough to need no repentance; and then 
because the spirit of a man and all the things of 
this world are in perpetual variety and change, these 
men decline when they have gone their period; they 
stand still, and then revert; like a stone returning 
from the bosom of a cloud, where it rested as long 
as the thought of a child, and fell to its natural bed 
of earth, and dwelt below for ever. He that says, 
he will take care he be no worse, and that he desires 
to be no better, stops his journey into heaven, but 
cannot be secure against his descending into hell: 
and Cassian spake a hard saying: “ Frequenter 
vidimus de frigidis et carnalibus ad spiritualem 
venisse fervorem, de tepidis et animalibus omnino 
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non vidimus:” “ Many persons from vicious, and 
dead, and cold, have passed into life and an excellent 
grace, and a spiritual warmth, and holy fires; but 
from lukewarm and indifferent never any body came 
to an excellent condition, and state of holiness :” 
“ rarissime,” St. Bernard says, “ very extremely 
seldom;”? and our blessed Saviour said something 
of this. ‘“ The publicans and harlots go before 
you into the kingdom of heaven ;” they are 
moved by shame, and punished by disgrace, and 
remarked by punishments, and frightened by the 
circumstances and notices of all the world, and 
separated from sober persons by laws and an in- 
tolerable character, and the sense of honour, and 
the care of their persons, and their love of civil 
society, and every thing in the world can invite 
them towards virtues. But the man that is ac- 
counted honest, and does justice, and some things of 
religion, unless he finds himself but upon his way, 
and feels his wants, and groans under the sense of 
his infirmities, and sighs under his imperfections, 
and accounts himself “ not to have comprehended,” 
but “ still presses towards the mark of his calling,” 
unless (I say) he still increases in his appetites of 
religion, as he does in his progression, he will 
think he needs no counsellor, and the Spirit of God 
whispers to an ear, that is already filled with noises, 
and cannot attend to the heavenly calling. The 
stomach that is already full, is next to loathing ; 
and that is the prologue to sickness, and a rejecting 
the first wholesome nutriment, which was enter- 
tained to relieve the first natural necessities: “ Qui 
non proficit, vult deficere,’ said St. Bernard: “ He 
that goes not forward in the love of God, and of 
religion, does not stand still, but goes for all that ;” 
but whither such a motion will lead him, himself 
without a timely care shall feel by an intolerable 
experiment. 

In this sense and for these reasons it is, that 
although a lukewarm christian hath gone forward 
some steps towards a state of holiness, and is ad- 
vanced beyond him that is cold, and dead, and un- 
concerned ; and therefore, speaking absolutely and 
naturally, is nearer the kingdom of God than he 
that is not yet set out; yet accidentally, and by 
reason of these ill appendages, he is worse, in greater 
danger, in a state equally unacceptable, and there- 
fore must either go forward, and still do the work 
of God carefully and diligently, with a fervent 
spirit and an active hand, with a willing heart and 
a cheerful eye, or it had been better he had never 
begun. 

2. It concerns us next to inquire concerning the 
‘duty in its proper instances, that we may perceive 
to what parts and degrees of duty it amounts; we 
shall find it especially in the duties of faith, of prayer, 
and of charity. 

1. Our faith must be strong, vigorous, active, 
confident, and patient, reasonable, and unalterable, 
without doubting, and fear, and partiality. For the 
faith of very many men seems a duty so weak and 
indifferent, is so often untwisted by violence, or 
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ravelled and entangled in weak discourses, or so 
false and fallacious by its mixture of interest, that 
though men usually put most confidence in the 
pretences of faith, yet no pretences are more un- 
reasonable. 

1. Our faith and persuasion in religion is most 
commonly imprinted in us by our country, and we 
are christians at the same rate as we are English or 
Spaniards, or of such a family ; our reason is first 
stained and spotted with the dye of our kindred 
and country, and our education puts it in grain, and 
whatsoever is against this we are taught to call a 
temptation: in the mean time, we call these acci- 
dental and artificial persuasions by the name of 
faith, which is only the air of the country, or an 
heir-loom of the family, or the daughter of a pre- 
sent interest. Whatever it was that brought us in, 
we are to take care, that when we are in, our faith 
be noble, and stand upon its most proper and most 
reasonable foundation ; it concerns us better to un- 
derstand that religion, which we call faith, and that 
faith whereby we hope to be saved. 

2. The faith and the whole religion of many men 
is the production of fear. Men are threatened into 
their persuasions, and the iron rod of a tyrant con- 
verts whole nations to his principles, when the wise 
discourses of the religion seems dull as sleep, and 
unprevailing as the talk of childhood. That is but 
a deceitful faith, which our timorousness begot, and 
our weakness nurses, and brings up. The religion 
of a christian is immortal, and certain, and _per- 
suasive, and infallible, and unalterable, and there- 
fore needs not be received by human and weak 
convoys, like worldly and mortal religions: that 
faith is lukewarm, and easy, and trifling, which is 
only a belief of that, which a man wants courage 
to disbelieve. 

3. The faith of many men is such, that they dare 
not trust it: they will talk of it, and serve vanity, 
or their lust, or their company, or their interest by 
it, but when the matter comes to a pinch, they dare 
not trust it; when Antisthenes was initiated into 
the mysteries of Orpheus, the priest told him, that 
all that were of that religion, immediately after death 
should be perfectly happy ;* the philosopher asked 
him, Why he did not die, if he believed what he 
said? Such a faith as that was fine to talk of at 
table, or eating the sacrifices of the religion, when 
the mystic man was ἔνθεος, full of wine and flesh, 
of confidence and religion; but to die, is a more 
material consideration, and to be chosen upon no 
grounds, but such a faith, which really comes from 
God, and can secure our reason, and our choice, and 
perfect our interest and designs. And it hath been 
long observed concerning those bold people, that 
use their reason against God that gave it, they have 
one persuasion in their health, and another in their 
sickness and fears; when they are well, they blas- 
pheme ; when they die, they are superstitious. It 
was Bias’s case, when he was poisoned by the athe- 
isms of Theodorus, no man died more like a coward 
and a fool; “ as if the gods were to come and go 
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as Bias pleased to think and talk :᾿ so one said of 
his folly. If God be to be feared when we die, he 
is also to be feared in all our life, for he can for ever 
make us die; he that will do it once, and that when 
he please, can always. And therefore, all those 
persuasions against God, and against religion, are 
only the production of vicious passions, of drink or 
fancy, of confidence and ignorance, of boldness or 
vile appetites, of vanity or fierceness, of pride or 
flatteries; and atheism is a proportion so unnatural 
and monstrous, that it can never dwell in a man’s 
heart as faith does, in health and sickness, in peace 
and war, in company and alone, at the beginning 
and at the end of a design; but comes from weak 
principles, and leaves shallow and superficial im- 
pressions: but when men endeavour to strengthen 
and confirm it, they only strive to make themselves 
worse than they can. Naturally a man cannot be 
an atheist: for he that is so, must have something 
within him that is worse either than man or devil. 

4. Some measure their faith by shows and ap- 
pearances, by ceremonies and names, by professions 
and little institutions. Diogenes was angry at the 
silly priest, that thought he should be immortal 
because he was a priest, and would not promise so 
concerning Agesilaus and Epaminondas, two noble 
Greeks, that had preserved their country, and lived 
virtuously. The faith of a christian hath no signi- 
fication at all but obedience and charity; if men be 
just, and charitable, and good, and live according to 
their faith, then only they are christians ; whatso- 
ever else is pretended is but a shadow, and the 
image of a grace; for since in all the sects and in- 
stitutions of the world, the professors did, in some 
reasonable sort, conform to the rules of the profes- 
sion, (as appears in all the schools of philosophers, 
and religions of the world, and the practices of the 
Jews, and the usages and the country-customs of the 
Turks,) it is a strange dishonour to christianity, that 
in it alone men should pretend to the faith of it, and 
do nothing of what it persuades and commands upon 
the account of those promises, which it makes us to 
believe. He that means to please God by his faith, 
must have his faith begotten in him by the Spirit of 
God, and proper arguments of religion; he must 
profess it without fear, he must dare to die for it, 
and resolve to live according to its institution; he 
must grow more confident and more holy, have 
fewer doubtings and more virtues, he must be re- 
solute and constant, far from indifferency, and above 
secular regards; he must by it regulate his life, and 
value it above his life; he must “contend earnestly 
for the faith,’ by the most prevailing arguments, 
by the arguments of holy living and ready dying, 
by zeal and patience, by conformity and humility, 
by reducing words to actions, fair discourses to per- 
fect persuasions, by loving the article, and increas- 
ing in the knowledge and love of God, and his Son 
Jesus Christ; and then his faith is not negligent, 
deceitful, artificial, and improper; but true, and 
holy, and reasonable, and useful, zealous and suffi- 
cient ; and therefore can never be reproved. 

2. Our prayers and devotions must be fervent 
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and zealous, not cold, patient, easy, and soon reject- 
ed; but supported by a patient spirit, set forwards 
by importunity, continued by perseverance, waited 
on by attention and a present mind, carried along 
with holy, but strong desires ; and ballasted with re- 
signation, and conformity to the Divine will; and 
then it is as God likes it, and does the work to God’s 
glory and our interest effectively. He that asks 
with a doubting mind and a lazy desire, begs for 
nothing but to be denied; we must in our prayers 
be earnest and fervent, or else we shall have but a 
cold answer ; for God gives his grace according as 
we can receive it; and whatsoever evil returns we 
meet in our prayers, when we ask for good things, is 
wholly by reason of our wandering spirits and cold 
desires; we havereason to complain that our minds 
wander in our prayers, and our diversions are more 
prevailing than all our arts of application and de- 
tention; and we wander sometimes even when we 
pray against wandering: and it is in some degrees 
natural and inevitable : but although the evil is not 
wholly to be cured, yet the symptoms are to be 
eased; and if our desires were strong and fervent, 
our minds would in the same proportion be pre- 
sent: we see it by a certain and regular experience ; 
what we love passionately, we perpetually think on, 
and it returns upon us whether we will or no; 
and in a great fear, the apprehension cannot be 
shaken off; and therefore if our desires of holy 
things were strong and earnest, we should most cer- 
tainly attend our prayers: it is a more violent af- 
fection to other things, that carries us off from this; 
and therefore, if we loved passionately what we ask 
for daily, we should ask with hearty desires, and an 
earnest appetite, and a present spirit; and however 
it be very easy to have our thoughts wander, yet it 
is our indifferency and lukewarmness that make it 
so natural; and you may observe it, that so long as 
the light shines bright, and the fires of devotion 
and desires flame out, so long the mind of a man 
stands close to the altar, and waits upon the sacri- 
fice; but as the fires die, and desires decay, so the 
mind steals away, and walks abroad to see the little 
images of beauty and pleasure, which it beholds in 
the falling stars and little glow-worms of the world. 
The river that runs slow and creeps by the banks, 
and begs leave of every turf to let it pass, is drawn 
into little hollownesses, and spends itself in smaller 
portions, and dies with diversion; but when it runs 
with vigorousness and a full stream, and breaks 
down every obstacle, making it even as its own 
brow, it stays not to be tempted with little avocations 
and to creep into holes, but runs into the sea 
through full and useful channels; so is a man’s 
prayer, if it moves upon the fect of an abated ap- 
petite; it wanders into the society of every trifling 
accident, and stays at the corners of the fancy, and 
talks with every object it meets, and cannot arrive 
at heaven; but when it is carried upon the wings 
of passion and strong desires, a swift motion and a 
hungry appetite, it passes on through all the inter- 
medial regions of clouds, and stays not till it dwells 
at the foot of the throne, where mercy sits, and 
thence sends holy showers of refreshment. I deny 
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not but some little drops will turn aside, and fall 
from the full channel by the weakness of the banks, 
and hollowness of the passage ; but the main course 
is still continued; and although the most earnest 
and devout persons feel and complain of some loose- 
ness of spirit, and unfixed attentions, yet their love 
and their desire secure the main portions, and make 
the prayer to be strong, fervent, and effectual. Any 
thing can be done by him, that earnestly desires 
what he ought; secure but your affections and pas- 
sions, and then no temptation will be too strong; “ἃ 
wise man, and a full resolution, and an earnest spirit, 
can do any thing of duty;” but every temptation 
prevails, when we are willing to die; and we 
usually lend nothing to devotion but the offices that 
flatter our passions; we can desire and pray for any 
thing, that may serve our lust, or promote those ends 
which we covet, but ought to fear and flee from; but 
the same earnestness, if it were transplanted into 
religion and our prayers, would serve all the needs 
of the spirit, but for want of it we do “the Lord’s 
work deceitfully.”’ 

3, Our charity also must be fervent : “ Malus est 
miles qui ducem suum gemens sequitur ;” “ He that 
follows his general with a heavy march and a 
heavy heart, is but an ill soldier;” but our duty to 
Ged should be hugely pleasing, and we should re- 
joice in it; it must pass on to action, and do the 
action vigorously; it is called in Scripture κόπος 
ἀγάπης, “the labour” and travail “of love.” “A 
friend at a sneeze and an alms-basket full of 
prayers,” a love that is lazy, and a service that is 
useless, and a pity without support, are the images 
and colours of that grace, whose very constitution 
and design is, beneficence and well-doing. He that 
loves passionately, will not only do all that his 
friend needs, but all that himself can; for although 
the law of charity is fulfilled by acts of profit, and 
bounty, and obedience, and labour, yet it hath no 
other measures but the proportions and abundance 
of a good mind; and according to this, God re- 
quires that we be περισσεύοντες ἐν τῷ ἔργῷ τοῦ 
Κυρίου, “abounding,” and that. “always in the 
work of the Lord;” if we love passionately, we 
shall do all this; for love endures labour and calls 
it pleasure, it spends all and counts it a gain, it 
suffers inconveniences and is quickly reconciled to 
them; if dishonours and affronts be to be endured, 
love smiles and calls them favours, and wears them 
willingly. 


——— Alii jacuere ligati 
Turpiter, atque aliquis de Diis non tristibus optat 
Sic fieri turpis, ——————— 


“Tt is the Lord,” said David, and “TI will yet be 


more vile, and it shall be honour unto me;” thus’ 


did the disciples of our Lord go “ from tribunals, 
rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer 
stripes for that beloved name;” and we are com- 
manded “to rejoice in persecutions, to resist unto 
blood, to strive to enter in at the strait gate, not to 
be weary of well-doing ;” do it hugely, and do it 
always. “Non enim votis neque suppliciis muli- 
eribus auxilia Deorum parantur ; sed vigilando, 
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agendo, bene consulendo, omnia prospere cedunt.” 
No man can obtain the favour of God by words and 
imperfect resolutions, by lazy actions and a remiss 
piety ; but by severe counsels and sober actions, by 
watchfulness and prudence, by doing excellent 
things with holy intentions and vigorous prosecu- 
tions. “Ubi socordie et ignavie te tradideris, ne- 
quicquam Deos implorabis:” if your virtues be 
lazy, your vices will be bold and active: and there- 
fore Democritus said well, that the painful and the 
soft-handed people in religion differ just as good 
men and bad; “ nimirum, spe bond,” the labouring 
charity hath “a good hope,” but a cool religion hath 
none at all; and the distinction will have asad effect 
to eternal ages. 

These are the great scenes of duty, in which we 
are to be fervent and zealous; but because earnest- 
ness and zeal are circumstances of a great latitude, 
and the zeal of the present age is stark cold, if com- 
pared to the fervours of the apostles, and other 
holy primitives; and in every age a good man’s 
care may turn into scruple, if he sees that he is 
not the best man, because he may reckon his own 
estate to stand in the confines of darkness, because 
his spark is not so great as his neighbour’s fires, 
therefore it is fit that we consider concerning the 
degrees of the intention and forward heats; for 
when we have found out the lowest degrees of zeal, 
and a holy fervour, we know that duty dwells there, 
and whatsoever is above it, is a degree of excel- 
lence ; but all that is less than it, is lukewarmness, 
and the state of an ungracious and an unaccepted 
person. 

1. No man is fervent and zealous as he ought, 
but he that prefers religion before business, charity 
before his own ease, the relief of his brother before 
money, heaven before secular regards, and God be- 
fore his friend or interest. Which rule is not to be 
understood absolutely, and in particular instances, 
but always generally; and when it descends to par- 
ticulars, it must be in proportion to circumstances, 
and by their proper measures: for, 

1. In the whole course of life it is necessary, 
that we prefer religion before any state that is 
either contrary to it, or a lessening of its duties.— 
He that hath a state of life, in which he cannot at 
all, in fair proportions, tend to religion, must quit 
great proportions of that, that he may enjoy more of 
this; this is that which our blessed Saviour calls 
“ pulling out the right eye, if it offend thee.” 

2. In particular actions, when the necessity is 
equal, he, that does not prefer religion, is not at 
all zealous ;—for although all natural necessities are 
to be served before the circumstances and order of 
religion, yet our belly and our back, our liberty and 
our life, our health and a friend, are to be neglected 
rather than a duty, when it stands in its proper 
place, and is required. 

3. Although the things of God are by a necessary 
zeal to be preferred before the things of the world, 
yet we must take heed, that we do not reckon reli- 
gion, and orders of worshipping, only to be “the 
things of God,” and all other duties to be “the 
things of the world;” for it was a pharisaical de- 
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vice to cry Corban, and to refuse to relieve their 
aged parents: it is good to give to a church, but it 
is better to give to the poor; and though they must 
be both provided for, yet in cases of dispute mercy 
carries the cause against religion and the temple. 
And although Mary was commended for choosing 
the better part, yet Mary had done worse, if she 
had been at the foot of her Master when she should 
have relieved a perishing brother. Martha was 
troubled with much serving; that was “ more than 
need,” and therefore she was to blame; and some- 
times hearing in some circumstances may be “ more 
than needs;”’ and some women are “ troubled with 
over-much hearing,” and then they had better have 
been serving the necessities of their house. 

4. This rule is not to be extended to the relatives 
of religion; for although the things of the Spirit 
are better than the things of the world, yet a spi- 
ritual man is not in human regards to be preferred 
before princes and noble personages. Because a 
man is called spiritual in several regards, and for 
various measures and manners of partaking of the 
Spirit of grace, or co-operating towards the works 
of the Spirit. A king and a bishop both have 
callings in order to godliness, and honesty, and 
spiritual effects, towards the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom, whose representatives severally they are. 
But whether of these two works more immediately, 
or more effectively, cannot at all times be known; 
and therefore from hence no argument can be 
drawn concerning doing them civil regards; and 
possibly, ‘the partaking the Spirit” is a nearer re- 
lation to him, than doing his ministries, and serving 
his ends upon others; and if relation to God and 
God’s Spirit could bring an obligation of giving pro- 
portionable civil honour, every holy man might put 
in some pretence for dignities above some kings and 
some bishops. But as the things of the Spirit are 
in order to the affairs of another world, so they na- 
turally can infer only such a relative dignity, as can 
be expressed in spiritual manners. But because 
such relations are subjected in men of this life, and 
we now converse especially in material and secular 
significations, therefore we are to express our re- 
gards to men of such relations by proportionable 
expressions: but because civil excellencies are the 
proper ground of receiving and exacting civil 
honours, and spiritual excellencies do only claim 
them accidentally and indirectly; therefore, in 
titles of honour and human regards, the civil pre- 
eminence is the appendix of the greatest civil power 
and employment, and is to descend in proper 
measures; and for a spiritual relation to challenge 
a temporal dignity, is as if the best music should 
challenge the best clothes, or a lutestring should 
contend with a rose for the honour of the greatest 
sweetness. Add to this, that although temporal 
things are in order to spiritual, and therefore are 
less perfect, yet this is not so naturally; for tempo- 
ral things are properly in order to the felicity of 
man in his proper and present constitution; and it 
is by a supernatural grace, that now they are thrust 
forward to a higher end of grace and glory; and 
therefore temporal things, and persons, and callings, 
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have properly the chiefest temporal regard; and 
Christ took nothing of this away from them, but 
put them higher, by sanctifying and ennobling them. 
But then the higher calling can no more suppose 
the higher man, than the richest trade can suppose 
the richest man. From callings to men, the argu- 
ment is fallacious; and a smith is a more useful 
man than he that teaches logic, but not always to 
be more esteemed, and called to stand at the chairs 
of princes and nobles. Holy persons and holy 
things, and all great relations, are to be valued by 
general proportions to their correlatives; but if we 
descend to make minute and exact proportions, and 
proportion an inch of temporal to a minute of spi- 
ritual, we must needs be hugely deceived, unless we 
could measure the motion of an angel by a string, 
or the progressions of the Spirit by weight and 
measure of the staple. And yet if these measures 
were taken, it would be unreasonable that the lower 
of the higher kind should be preferred before the 
most perfect and excellent in a lower order of 
things. A man generally is to be esteemed above 
a woman, but not the meanest of her subjects before 
the most excellent queen; not always this man be- 
fore this woman. Now kings and princes are the 
best in all temporal dignities ; and therefore if they 
had in them no spiritual relations and consequent 
excellencies, (as they have very many,) yet are not 
to be undervalued to spiritual relations, which in 
this world are very imperfect, weak, partial; and 
must stay till the next world before they are in a 
state of excellency, propriety, and perfection; and 
then also all shall have them, according to the 
worth of their persons, not of their calling. 

But, lastly, what men may not challenge, is not 
their just and proper due; but spiritual persons and 
the nearest relatives to God stand by him but so 
long as they dwell low and safe in humility, and 
rise high in nothing but in labours, and zeal of 
souls, and devotion. In proportion to this rule, a 
church may be pulled down to save a town, and the 
vessels of the church may be sold to redeem cap- 
tives, when there is a great calamity imminent, and 
prepared for relief, and no other way to succour it. 

But in the whole, the duty of zeal requires, that 
we neglect an ordinary visit rather than an ordinary 
prayer, and a great profit rather than omit a re- 
quired duty. No excuse can legitimate a sin; and 
he that goes about to distinguish between his duty 
and his profit, and if he cannot reconcile them, will 
yet tie them together like a hyena and a dog, this 
man pretends to religion but secures the world, and 
is indifferent and lukewarm towards that, so he 
may be warm and safe in the possession of this. 

2. To that fervour and zeal that is necessary and 
a duty, it is required that we be constant and per- 
severing. “Esto fidelis ad mortem,” said the Spirit 
of God to the angel of the church of Smyrna, “ Be 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.’ For he that is warm to-day and cold to- 
morrow, zealous in his resolution and weary in his 
practices, fierce in the beginning and slack and easy 
in his progress, hath not yet well chosen what side 
he will be of; he sees not reason enough for religion, 
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and he hath not confidence enough for its contrary ; 
and therefore he is “ duplicis animi,” as St. James 
calls him; “of a doubtful mind.” For religion is 
worth as much to-day as it was yesterday, and that 
cannot change though we do; and if we do, we have 
left God, and whither he can go that goes from 
God, his own sorrows will soon enough instruct 
him. This fire must never go out, but it must be 
like the fire of heaven, it must shine like the stars, 
though sometimes covered with a cloud, or obscured 
by a greater light; yet they dwell for ever in their 
orbs, and walk in their circles, and observe their 
circumstances, but go not out by day nor night, and 
set not when kings die, nor are extinguished when 
nations change their government: so must the zeal 
of a christian be, a constant incentive of his duty ; 
and though sometimes his hand is drawn back by 
violence or need, and his prayers shortened by the 
importunity of business, and some parts omitted by 
necessities and just compliances, yet still the fire is 
kept alive; it burns within when the light breaks 
not forth, and is eternal as the orb of fire, or the 
embers of the altar of incense. 
_ 3. No man is zealous as he ought, but he that 
delights in the service of God :—without this no 
man can persevere, but must faint under the con- 
tinual pressure of an uneasy load. If a man goes 
to his prayers as children go to school, or give alms 
as those that pay contribution, and meditate with 
the same willingness with which young men die, 
this man does “ personam sustinere,” “he acts a 
part” which he cannot long personate, but will find 
80 many excuses and silly devices to omit his duty, 
such tricks to run from that which will make him 
happy; he will so watch the eyes of men, and be so 
sure to do nothing in private; he will so often dis- 
tinguish and mince the duty into minutes and little 
particles, he will so tie himself to the letter of the 
law, and be so careless of the intention and spiritual 
design, he will be punctual in the ceremony and 
trifling in the secret, and he will be so well pleased 
when he is hindered by an accident not of his own 
procuring, and will have so many devices to defeat 
his duty, and to cozen himself, that he will certainly 
manifest, that he is afraid of religion, and secretly 
hates it; he counts it a burden, and an objection, 
and then the man is sure to leave it, when his cir- 
cumstances are so fitted. But if we delight in it, 
-we enter into a portion of the reward, as soon as we 
begin the work, and the very grace shall be stronger 
than the temptation in its very pretence of pleasure; 
and therefore it must needs be pleasing to God, be- 
cause it confesses God to be the best master, reli- 
gion the best work, and it serves God with choice 
and will, and reconciles our nature to it, and enter- 
tains our appetite; and then there is no “ ansa” or 
“handle” left, whereby we can easily be drawn 
from duty, when all parties are pleased with the 
employment. But this delight is not to be under- 
stood as if it were always required that we should 
feel an actual cheerfulness and sensible joy; such 
as was that of Jonathan, when he had newly tasted 
honey, and the light came into his eyes, and he 
was refreshed and pleasant. This happens some- 
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times, when God pleases to entice, or reward a 
man’s spirit, with little antepasts of heaven; but 
such a delight only is necessary, and a duty, that 
we always choose our duty regularly, and under- 
value the pleasures of temptation, and proceed in 
the work of grace with a firm choice and unabated 
election; our joy must be a joy of hope, a joy at 
the least of confident sufferers, the joys of faith and 
expectation; ‘rejoicing in hope,’ so the apostle 
calls it; that is, a going forward upon such a per- 
suasion as sees the joys of God laid up for the chil- 
dren of men: and so the sun may shine under a 
cloud; and a man may rejoice in persecution, and 
delight in losses; that is, though his outward man 
groans, and faints, and dies, yet his spirit, 6 gow 
ἄνθρωπος, “the inner man,” is confident and indus- 
trious, and hath a hope by which it lives and works 
unto the end: it was the case of our blessed Saviour 
in his agony; his “soul was exceeding sorrowful 
unto death,’ and the load of his Father’s anger 
crushed his shoulder, and bowed his knees to the 
ground; and yet he chose it, and still went forward, 
and resolved to die, and did so; and what we choose 
we delight in; and we think it to be eligible, and 
therefore amiable, and fit by its proper excellencies 
and appendages to be delighted in; it is not pleasant 
to the flesh at all times, for its dignity is spiritual 
and heavenly; but therefore it is proportioned to 
the spirit, which is as heavenly as the reward, and 
therefore can feel the joys of it, when the body 
hangs the head, and is uneasy and troubled. 

These are the necessary parts of zeal; of which 
if any man fails, he is in a state of lukewarmness : 
and that is a spiritual death. As a banished man 
or a condemned person is dead civilly; he is “ dimi- 
nutus capite,” he is not reckoned in the “ census,” 
nor partakes of the privileges, nor goes for a person, 
but is reckoned among things in the possession of 
others: so is a lukewarm person; he is “ corde 
diminutus,” he is spiritually dead, his heart is 
estranged from God, his affections are lessened, his 
hope diminished, and his title cancelled; and he 
remains so, unless, 1. He prefers religion before the 
world, and, 2. Spiritually rejoices in doing his duty, 
and, 3. Does it constantly, and with perseverance. 
These are the heats and warmth of life; whatsoever 
is less than this, is a disease, and leads to the cold- 
ness and dishonours of the grave. 


SERMON XIV. 
PART III. 


3. So long as our zeal and forwardness in religion 
hath only these constituent parts, it hath no more 
than can keep the duty alive: but beyond this, 
there are many degrees of earnestness and vehe- 
mence, which are progressions towards the state of 
perfection, which every man ought to design and 
desire to be added to his portion: of this sort I 
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reckon frequency in prayer, and alms above our 
estate. Concerning which two instances, I have 
these two cautions to insert. 

1. Concerning frequency in prayer, it is an act of 
zeal so ready and prepared for the spirit of a man, 
so easy and useful, so without objection, and so 
fitted for every man’s affairs, his necessities and 
possibilities, that he that prays but seldom cannot 
in any sense pretend to be a religious person. For 
in Scripture there is no other rule for the frequency 
of prayer given us, but by such words which signify 
we should do it “ always,” “ pray continually ;” 
and, “ men ought always to pray and not to faint.” 
And then, men have so many necessities, that if we 
should esteem our needs to be the circumstances 
and positive determination of our times of prayer, 
we should be very far from admitting limitation of 
the former words, but they must mean, that we 
ought to pray frequently every day. For in danger 
and trouble, natural religion teaches us to pray; in 
a festival fortune, our prudence and our needs 
enforce us equally. For though we feel not a pre- 
sent smart, yet we are certain then is our biggest 
danger: and if we observe how the world treats her 
darlings, men of riches and honour, of prosperity 
and great success, we cannot but confess them to be 
the most miserable of all men, as being in the 
greatest danger of losing their biggest interest. For 
they are bigger than the iron hand of law, and they 
cannot be restrained with fear: the hand grasps a 
power of doing all that which their evil heart 
can desire, and they cannot be restrained with dis- 
ability to sin; they are flattered by all mean, and 
base, and undiligent persons, which are the greatest 
part of mankind; but few men dare reprove a 
potent sinner; he shall every day be flattered and 
seldom counselled: and his great reflections and 
opinions of his condition make him impatient of 
reproof, and so he cannot be restrained with modesty: 
and therefore as the needs of the poor man, his rent- 
day, and the cries of his children, and the oppression 
he groans under, and his δυσκολόκοιτος μέριμνα, his 
uneasy, “ill-sleeping care,”—will make him run to 
his prayers, that in heaven a new decree may be 
passed every day for the provisions of his daily 
bread: so the greater needs of the rich, their 
temptations, and their dangers, the flattery and the 
vanity, the power and the pride, their business and 
evil estate of the whole world upon them, call upon 
them to be zealous in this instance, that they “ pray 
often,” that they “ pray without ceasing ;” for there 
is great reason they should do so, and great security 
and advantage, if they do; for he that prays well 
and prays often, must needs be a good and a blessed 
man; and truly he that does not, deserves no pity 
for his misery. For when all the troubles and 
dangers of his condition may turn into his good, if 
he will but desire they should; when upon such 
easy terms he may be happy, for there is no more 
trouble in it than this, ‘Ask and ye shall receive ;”’ 
that is all that is required; no more turnings and 
variety in their road: when (I say) at so cheap a 
rate, a poor man may be provided for, and a rich 
man may escape damnation, he that refuses to apply 
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himself to this remedy, quickly, earnestly, zealously, 
and constantly, deserves the smart of his poverty, 
and the care of it, and the scorn, if he be poor; and 
if he be rich, it is fit he should (because he desires 
it) die by the evils of his proper danger. It was 
observed by Cassian, “" Orationibus maxime insidian- 
tur demones;” “ The devil is more busy to disturb 
our prayers, than to hinder any thing else.” For 
else it cannot be imagined, why we should be 
brought to pray so seldom; and to be so listless to 
them, and so trifling at them. No, the devil knows 
upon what hard terms he stands with the praying 
man; he also knows, that it is a mighty emanation 
of God’s infinite goodness and a strange desire of 
saving mankind, that he hath to so easy a duty 
promised such mighty blessings. For God knowing, 
that upon hard terms we would not accept of 
heaven itself, and yet hell was so intolerable a state, 
that God who loved us, would affix heaven to a state 
of prayer and devotion; this, because the devil 
knows to be one of the greatest arts of the Divine 
mercy, he labours infinitely to supplant; and if he 
can but make men unwilling to pray, or to pray 
coldly, or to pray seldom, he secures his interest, 
and destroys the man’s; and it is infinitely strange, 
that he can and doth prevail so much in this so un- 
reasonable temptation. ‘“ Opposuisti nubem, ne 
transiret oratio,” the mourning prophet complained, 
“there was a cloud passed between heaven and 
the prayer of Judah;” a little thing, God knows; 
it was a wall, which might have been blown down 
with a few hearty sighs, and a few penitential tears ; 
or if the prayers had ascended in a full and numer- 
ous body, themselves would have broken through 
that little partition; but so the devil prevails often ; 
“ opponit nubem,” “ he claps a cloud between :” 
some little objection; “a stranger is come;” or, 
“my head aches ;᾽ or, “ the churchis too cold;” or, 
‘“‘T have letters to write ;”’ or, “ I am not disposed ;” 
or, “ it is not yet time;” or, “ the time is past:” 
these, and such as these, are the clouds the devil 
claps between heaven and us; but these are such 
impotent objections, that they were as soon confuted 
as pretended, by all men that are not fools, or pro- 
fessed enemies of religion, but that they are clouds, 
which sometimes look like lions and bears, castles 
and walls of fire, armies and horses; and indeed are 
any thing that a man will fancy ; and the smallest 
article of objection managed and conducted by the 
devil’s arts, and meeting with a wretchless, careless, 
undevout spirit, is a lion in the way, and a deep 
river; it is impassable, and it is impregnable. 
Τίνονται πάνθ᾽ 6, τι ἂν βούλονται νεφέλαι" λύκοι ἐὰν 
Σίμωνα εἰσίδωσι, ἐλαφοὶ τῷ Κλεωνύμῳ; " as the 
sophister said in the Greek comedy, “ Clouds become 
any thing as they are represented ; wolves to Simon, 
harts to Cleonymus;” for the devil fits us with 
clouds, according as we can be abused; and if we 
love affairs of the world, he can contrive its cireum- 
stances so, that they shall cross our prayers; and 
so it is in every instance: and the best way to cure 
this evil is prayer; pray often, and pray zealously, 
and the Sun of righteousness will scatter these 
5. Lam. ili. 44, 4 Arist, Νεφέλαι. 
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clouds, and warm our hearts with his holy fires : 
but it is in this as in all acquired habits ; the habit 
makes the action easy and pleasant; but this habit 
cannot be gotten without frequent actions: habits 
are the daughters of action; but then they nurse 
their mother, and produce daughters after her image, 
but far more beautiful and prosperous. For in fre- 
quent prayer there is so much rest and pleasure, that 
as soon as ever it is perceived, the contrary tempta- 
tion appears unreasonable; none are so unwilling to 
pray, as they that pray seldom; for they that do 
pray often, and with zeal, and passion, and desire, 
feel no trouble so great, as when they are forced to 
omit their holy offices and hours of prayers. It 
concerns the devil’s interest to keep us from all the 
experience of the rewards of a frequent and holy 
prayer; and so long as you will not try and “ taste 
how good and gracious the Lord is” to the praying 
man, so long you cannot see the evil of your cold- 
ness and lukewarm state ; but if you would but try, 
though it be but for curiosity’s sake, and inform 
yourselves in the vanity of things, and the truth of 
pretences, and the certainty of theological proposi- 
tions, you should find yourselves taken in a golden 
snare, which will tie you to nothing but felicity, and 
safety, and holiness, and pleasure. But then the 
caution, which I intended to insert, is this; that 
frequency in prayers, and that part of zeal which 
relates to it, is to be upon no account but of a holy 
spirit, a wise heart, and reasonable persuasion; for 
if it begin upon passion or fear, in imitation of others, 
or desires of reputation, honour, and fantastic princi- 
ples, it will be unblessed and weary, unprosperous, 
and without return of satisfaction; therefore if it 
happen to begin upon a weak principle, be very curi- 
ous to change the motive, and with all speed let it 
be turned into religion and the love of holy things : 
then, let it be as frequent as it can prudently, it 
cannot be amiss. 

When you are entered into a state of zealous 
prayer, and a regular devotion, whatever interruption 
you can meet with, observe their causes, and be sure 
to make them irregular, seldom, and contingent, that 
your omissions may be seldom and casual, as a bare 
accident; for which no provisions can be made: 
for if ever it come, that you take any thing habitu- 
ally and constantly from your prayers, or that you 
distract from them very frequently, it cannot be but 
you will become troublesome to yourself; your 
prayers will be uneasy, they will seem hinderances 
to your more necessary affairs of passion and in- 
terest, and the things of the world: and it will not 
stand still, till it comes to apostasy, and a direct 
dispute and contempt of holy things. For it was 
an old rule, and of a sad experience, “ Tepiditas, si 
callum obduxerit, fiet apostasia :” “If your luke- 
warmness be habitual and a state of life, if it once 
be hardened by the usages of many days, it changes 
the whole state of the man, it makes him an apos- 
tate to devotion.” Therefore be infinitely careful 
in this particular, always remembering the saying 
of St. Chrysostom ; “ Docendi, predicandi officia et 
alia cessant suo tempore, precandi autem nunquam;” 


“There are seasons for teaching, and preaching, and 
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other outward offices; but prayer is the duty of all 
times, and of all persons, and in all contingencies : 
from other things, in many cases, we may be ex- 
cused, but from prayer never.” In this, therefore, 
καλὸν ζηλοῦσϑαι, “it is good to be zealous.” 

2. Concerning the second instance 1 named, viz. 
To give alms above our estate, it is an excellent act 
of zeal, and needs no other caution to make it secure 
from illusion and danger, but that our egressions of 
charity do not prejudice justice. See that your 
alms do not other men wrong; and let them do 
what they can to thyself, they will never prejudice 
thee by their abundance; _ but then be also careful, 
that the pretences of justice do not cozen thyself of 
thy charity, and the poor of thine alms, and thy soul 
of the reward. He that is in debt, is not excused 
from giving alms till his debts are paid; but only 
from giving away such portions which should and 
would pay them, and such which he intended should 
do it: there are “ lacerne divitiarum,” and crumbs 
from the table, and the gleanings of the harvest, 
and the scatterings of the vintage, which in all 
estates are the portions of the poor, which being 
collected by the hand of Providence, and united 
wisely, may become considerable to the poor, and 
are the necessary duties of charity; but beyond this 
also, every considerable relief to the poor is not a 
considerable diminution to the estate ; and yet if it 
be, it is not always considerable in the accounts of 
justice ; for nothing ought to be pretended against 
the zeal of alms, but the certain omissions, or the 
very probable retarding the doing that, to which we 
are otherwise obliged. He that is going to pay a 
debt, and in the way meets an indigent person that 
needs it all, may not give it to him, unless he knows 
by other means to pay the debt; but if he can do 
both, he hath his liberty to lay out his money for a 
crown. But then in the case of provision for chil- 
dren, our restraint is not so easy, or discernible ; 
1. Because we are not bound to provide for them in 
a certain portion, but may do it by the analogies 
and measures of prudence, in which there is a great 
latitude. 2. Because our zeal of charity is a good 
portion for them, and lays up a blessing for inherit- 
ance. 3. Because the fairest portions of charity are 
usually short of such sums, which can be consider- 
able in the duty of provision for our children. 4. 
If we for them could be content to take any measure 
less than all, any thing under every thing that we 
can, we should find the portions of the poor made 
ready to our hands sufficiently to minister to zeal, 
and yet not to intrench upon this case of conscience ; 
but the truth is, we are so careless, so unskilled, so 
unstudied, in religion,—that we are only glad to 
make an excuse, and to defeat our souls of the re- 
ward of the noblest grace: we are contented, if we 
can but make a pretence; for we are highly pleased 
if our conscience be quiet, and care not so much 
that our duty be performed, much less that our 
eternal interest be advanced in bigger portions. We 
care not, we strive not, we think not, of getting the 
greater rewards of heaven; and he whose desires 
are so indifferent for the greater, will not take pains 
to secure the smallest portion; and it is observable, 
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that ἐλάχιστος ἐν τῇ [βασιλείᾳ, “ the least in the 
kingdom of heaven,”? is as much as οὐδεὶς, “ as good 
as none;” if a man will be content with his hopes 
of the lowest place there, and will not labour for 
something beyond it, he does not value it at all; 
and it is ten to one, but he will lose that for which 
he takes so little pains, and 15 content with se easy 
a security. He,—that does his alms, and resolves 
that in no case he will suffer inconvenience for his 
brother, whose case it may be is intolerable,—should 
do well to remember, that God, in some cases, re- 
quires a greater charity; and it may be, we shall be 
called to die for the good of our brother; and that 
although it always supposes a zeal, and a holy fer- 
vour, yet sometimes it is also a duty, and we lose 
our lives if we go to save them; and so we do with 
our estates, when we are such good husbands in our 
religion, that we will serve all our own conveniences 
before the great needs of a hungry and afflicted 
brother, God oftentimes takes from us that which 
with so much curiosity we would preserve, and then 
we lose our money and our reward too. 

3. Hither is to be reduced the accepting and 
choosing the counsels evangelical: the virgin or 
widow estate in order to religion: selling all, and 
giving it to the poor: making ourselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven : offering ourselves to 
death voluntarily, in exchange or redemption of the 
life of a most useful person, as “ Aquila and Priscilla, 
who ventured their lives for St. Paul:” the zeal of 
souls: St. Paul’s preaching to the Corinthian church 
without wages: remitting of rights and forgiving 
of debts, when the obliged person could pay, but not 
without much trouble: protection of calamitous 
persons with hazard of our own interest and a certain 
trouble ; concerning which and all other acts of zeal, 
we are to observe the following measures, by which 
our zeal will become safe and holy, and by them also 
we shall perceive the excesses of zeal, and its inordi- 
nations : which is the next thing I am to consider. 

1. The first measure, by which our zeal may 
comply with our duty, and its actions become laud- 
able, is charity to our neighbour. For since God 
receives all that glorification of himself, whereby we 
can serve and minister to his glory, reflected upon 
the foundation of his own goodness, and bounty, and 
mercy, and all the hallelujahs that are or ever shall 
be sung in heaven, are praises and thanksgivings ; 
and that God himself does not receive glory from 
the acts of his justice, but then when his creatures 
will not rejoice in his goodness and mercy; it fol- 
lows that we imitate this original excellency, and 
pursue God’s own method; that is, glorify him “ in 
via misericordie,’ “ in the way of mercy” and 
bounty, charity and forgiveness, love and fair com- 
pliances: there is no greater charity in the world 
than to save a soul, nothing that pleases God better, 
nothing that can be in our hands greater or more 
noble, nothing that can be a more lasting and de- 
lightful honour, than that a perishing soul,— 
snatched from the flames of an intolerable hell, 
and borne to heaven upon the wings of piety and 
mercy by the ministry of angels, and the graces of 
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the Holy Spirit,—shall to eternal ages bless God 
and bless thee ; Him, for the author and finisher of 
salvation, and thee for the minister and charitable 
instrument : that bright star must needs look 
pleasantly upon thy face for ever, which was by thy 
hand placed there, and, had it not been for thy 
ministry, might have been a sooty coal in the 
regions of sorrow. Now, in order to this, God hath 
given us all some powers and ministries, by which we 
may by our charity promote this religion, and the 
great interest of souls: counsels and prayers, preach- 
ing and writing, passionate desires and fair examples, 
going before others in the way of godliness, and 
bearing the torch before them, that they may see 
the way and walk in it. This is a charity, that is 
prepared more or less for every one; and, by the 
way, we should do well to consider, what we have 
done towards it. For as it will be a strange arrest 
at the day of judgment to Dives, that he fed high 
and suffered Lazarus to starve, and every garment, 
—that lies by thee and perishes, while thy naked 
brother does so too for want of it,—shall be a bill 
of indictment against thy unmerciful soul; so it 
will be in every instance : in what thou couldst 
profit thy brother and didst not, thou art account- 
able ; and then tell over the times, in which thou 
hast prayed for the conversion of thy sinning 
brother ; and compare the times together, and ob- 
serve, whether thou hast not tempted him or be- 
trayed him to sin, or encouraged him in it, or didst not 
hinder him, when thou mightest, more frequently 
than thou hast, humbly, and passionately, and 
charitably, and zealously, bowed thy head, and thy 
heart, and knees, to God to redeem that poor soul 
from hell, whither thou seest him descending with 
as much indifferency as a stone into the bottom of 
the well. In this thing καλὸν ζηλοῦσϑαι, “it is a 
good thing to be zealous,” and put forth all your 
strength, for you can never go too far. But then be 
careful, that this zeal of thy neighbour’s amendment 
be only expressed in ways of charity, not of cruelty, 
or importune justice. “ He that strikes the prince 
for justice,’ as Solomon’s expression is, “is a com- 
panion of murderers ;” and. he that, out of zeal of 
religion, shall go to convert nations to his opinion 
by destroying christians, whose faith is entire and 
summed up by the apostles, this man breaks the 
ground with a sword, and sows tares, and waters 
the ground with blood, and ministers to envy and 
cruelty, to errors and mistake, and there comes up 
nothing but poppies to please the eye and fancy, 
disputes and hypocrisy, new summaries of religion 
estimated by measures of anger, and accursed princi- 
ples; and so much of the religion as is necessary 
to salvation, is laid aside, and that brought forth 
that serves an interest, not holiness; that fills the 
schools of a proud man, but not that which will fill 
heaven. Any zeal is proper for religion, but the 
zeal of the sword and the zeal of anger; this is 
πικρία ζήλου, “the bitterness of 268] :᾽) 5 and it 15 ἃ 
certain temptation to every man against his duty : 
for if the sword turns preacher, and dictates proposi- 
tions by empire instead of arguments, and engraves 
¢ James iii. 14. 
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them in men’s hearts with a poniaxd, that it shall 
be death to believe what I innocently and ignorantly 
am persuaded of, it must needs be unsafe to “ try 
the spirits, to try all things,” to make inquiry ; and 
yet without this liberty, no man can justify himself 
before God and man, nor confidently say that his 
religion is best: since he cannot without a final 
danger make himself able to give a right sentence, 
and to follow that which he finds to be the best ; 
this may ruin souls by making hypocrites, or care- 
less and compliant against conscience or without it; 
but it does not save souls, though peradventure it 
should force them to a good opinion: this is inordi- 
nation of zeal; for Christ,—by reproving St. Peter, 
drawing his sword, even in the cause of Christ, for 
his sacred, and yet injured person, διδάσκει μὴ 
χρῆσϑαι payaioa kav τόν Θεὸν δοκεῖ τις ἐκδικεῖν, 
(saith Theophylact,)—‘“ teaches us not to use the 
sword though in the cause of God, or for God him- 
self;” because he will secure his own interest, only 
let him be served as himself is pleased to command : 
and it is ike Moses’s passion, it throws the tables 
of the law out of our hands, and breaks them in 
pieces out of indignation to see them broken. This 
is zeal that is now in fashion, and hath almost 
spoiled religion; men, like the zealots of the Jews, 
cry up their sect, and in it their interest; ζηλοῦσι 
μαϑητὰς, καὶ μαχαίρας ἀνασύρονται ; ‘they affect 
disciples and fight against the opponents;” and 
we shall find in Scripture, that when the apostles 
began to preach the meekness of the christian 
institution, salvations and promises, charity and 
humility, there was a zeal set up against them; 
the apostles were zealous for the gospel, the Jews 
were zealous for the law: and see what different 
effects these two zeals did produce ; the zeal of the 
law came to this, ἐθορύξουν τὴν πόλιν, and ἐδίωξαν 
μεχρὶ Savarov, and ἀνασύρονται, and ὀχλοποιήσαντες, 
“they stirred up the city, they made tumults, they 
persecuted this way unto the death, they got letters 
from the high priest, they kept Damascus with a 
garrison,” they sent parties of soldiers to silence 
and to imprison the preachers, and thought they 
did God service, when they put the apostles to 
death, and they swore “neither to eat nor to drink, 
till they had killed Paul.” It was an old trick of 
the Jewish zeal, 


Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti: 
Quesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos. Juv. 


They would not show the way to a Samaritan, nor 
give a cup of cold water but to a circumcised 
brother; that was their zeal. But the zeal of the 
apostles was this, they preached publicly and _pri- 
vately, they prayed for all men, they wept to God 
for the hardness of men’s hearts, they “ became all 
things to all men, that they might gain same,” they 
travelled through deeps and deserts, they endured 
the heat of the Sirian star, and the violence of 
Euroclydon, winds and tempests, seas and prisons, 
mockings and scourgings, fastings and poverty, 
labour and watching, they endured every man and 
wronged no man, they would do any good thing 
and suffer any evil, if they had but hopes to prevail 
2y2 
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upon a soul; they persuaded men meekly, they en- 
treated them humbly, they convinced them power- 
fully, they watched for their good, but meddled not 
with their interest; and this is the christian zeal, 
the zeal of meekness, the zeal of charity, the zeal of 
patience, ἐν τούτοις καλὸν ζηλοῦσϑαι, “ In these it is 
good to be zealous,” for you can never go far enough. 

2. The next measure of zeal is prudence. For, 
as charity is the matter of zeal; so is discretion the 
manner. It must always be for good to our neigh- 
bour, and there need no rules for the conducting of 
that, provided the end be consonant to the design, 
that is, that charity be intended, and charity be done. 
But there is a zeal also of religion or worshipping, and 
this hath more need of measures and proper cautions. 
For religion can turn into a snare; it may be abused 
into superstition, it may become weariness in the 
spirit, and tempt to tediousness, to hatred, and 
despair: and many persons, through their indiscreet 
conduct, and furious marches, and great loads taken 
upon tender shoulders and inexperienced, have come 
to be perfect haters of their joy, and despisers of all 
their hopes; being like dark lanterns, in which a 
candle burns bright, but the body is encompassed with 
a crust and a dark cloud of iron; and these men keep 
the fires and light of holy propositions within them, 
but the darkness of hell, the hardness of a vexed 
heart, hath shaded all the light, and makes it neither 
apt to warm nor to enlighten others, but it turns to 
fire within, a fever and a distemper dwell there, and 
religion is become their torment. 

1. Therefore our zeal must never carry us beyond 
that which is profitable. There are many institu- 
tions, customs, and usages, introduced into religion 
upon very fair motives, and adapted to great neces- 
sities; but to imitate those things, when they are 
disrobed of their proper ends, is an importune zeal, 
and signifies nothing but a froward mind, and an 
easy heart, and an imprudent head; unless these 
actions can be invested with other ends and useful 
purposes. The primitive church were strangely 
inspired with a zeal of virginity, in order to the 
necessities of preaching and travelling, and easing 
the troubles and temptations of persecution; but 
when the necessity went on, and drove the holy 
men into deserts, that made colleges of religious, 
and their manner of life was such, so united, so 


| poor, so dressed, that they must love “more non 


seculari,” “ after the manner of men divorced from 
the usual intercourses of the world:” still their de- 
sire of single life increased, because the old neces- 
sity lasted, and a new one did supervene. Afterwards 
the case was altered, and then the single life was 
not to be chosen for itself, nor yet in imitation of the 
first precedents; for it could not be taken out from 
their circumstances and be used alone. He there- 
fore that thinks he is a more holy person for being 
a virgin or a widower, or that he is bound to be so be- 
cause they were so; or that he cannot be a religious 
person because he is not so; hath zeal indeed, but 
not according to knowledge. But now if the single 
state can be taken out and put to new appendages, 
and fitted to the end of another grace or essential 
duty of religion, it will well become a christian zeal 
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to choose it so long, as it can serve the end with 
advantage and security. Thus also a zealous person 
is to choose his fastings, while they are necessary 
to him, and are acts of proper mortification, while 
he is tempted, or while he is under discipline, while 
he repents, or while he obeys; but some persons 
fast in zeal, but for nothing else; fast when they 
have no need, when there is need they should not; 
but call it religion to be miserable or sick; here 
their zeal is folly, for itis neither an act of religion 
nor of prudence, to fast when fasting probably serves 
no end of the spirit; and therefore in the fasting- 
days of the church, although it is warrant enough 
to us to fast, if we had no end to serve in it but the 
mere obedience, yet it is necessary that the superiors 
should not think the law obeyed, unless the end of 
the first institution be observed: a fasting-day is a 
day of humiliation and prayer; and fasting being 
nothing itself, but wholly the handmaid of a further 
grace, ought not to be divested of its holiness and 
sanctification, and left like the walls of a ruinous 
church where there is no duty performed to God, 
but there remains something of that, which used to 
minister to religion. The want of this consideration 
hath caused so much scandal and dispute, so many 
snares and schisms, concerning ecclesiastical fasts. 
For when it was undressed and stripped of all the 
ornaments and useful appendages, when from a 
solemn day it grew to be common; from thence to 
be less devout by being less seldom and less useful ; 
and then it passed from a day of religion to be a 
day of order, and from fasting till night to fasting 
till evening-song, and evening-song to be sung about 
twelve o’clock; and from fasting it was changed to 
a choice of food, from eating nothing to eating fish, 
and that the letter began to be stood upon, and no 
usefulness remained but what every of his own piety 
should put into it, but nothing was enjoined by the 
law, nothing of that exacted by the superiors, then 
the law fell into disgrace, and the design became 
suspected, and men were first insnared and then 
scandalized, and then began to complain without 
remedy, and at last took remedy themselves without 
authority ; the whole affair fell into a disorder and 
mischief; and zeal was busy on both sides, and on 
both sides was mistaken, because they fell not upon 
the proper remedy, which was to reduce the law to 
the usefulness and advantages of its first intention. 
But this I intended not to have spoken. 

2. Our zeal must never carry us beyond that 
which is safe. Some there are, who in their first 
attempts and entries upon religion, while the passion, 
that brought them in, remains, undertake things as 
great as their highest thoughts; no repentance is 
sharp enough, no charities expensive enough, no 
fastings afflictive enough, then “ totis quinquatribus 
orant;” and finding some deliciousness at the first 
contest, and in that activity of their passion, they 
make vows to bind themselves for ever to this state 
of delicacies. The onset is fair: but the event is 
this. The age of a passion is not long, and the 
flatulent spirit being breathed out, the man begins 
to abate of his first heats, and is ashamed: but then 
he considers that all that was not necessary, and 
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therefore he will abate something more; and from 
something to something, at last it will come to just 
nothing, and the proper effect of this is, indignation, 
and hatred of holy things, an impudent spirit, care- 
lessness or despair. Zeal sometimes carries a 
man into temptation; and he that never thinks he 
loves God dutifully or acceptably, because he is not 
imprisoned for him or undone, or designed to mar- 
tyrdom, may desire a trial that will undo him. It 
is like fighting of a duel to show our valour. Stay 
till the king commands you to fight and die, and 
then let zeal do its noblest offices. This irregularity 
and mistake was too frequent in the primitive 
church, when men and women would strive for 
death, and be ambitious to feel the hangman’s 
sword; some miscarried in the attempt, and became 
sad examples of the unequal yoking a frail spirit 
with a zealous driver. 

3. Let zeal never fransport us to attempt any 
thing but what is possible. M. Teresa made a vow, 
that she would do always that, which was abso- 
lutely the best. But neither could her understand- 
ing always tell her which was so, nor her will 
always have the same fervours; and it must often 
breed scruples, and sometimes tediousness, and 
wishes that the vow were unmade. He that vows 
never to have an ill thought, never to commit an 
error, hath taken a course, that his little infirmities 
shall become crimes, and certainly be imputed by 
changing his unavoidable infirmity into vow-breach. 
Zeal is a violence to a man’s spirit, and unless the 
spirit be secured by the proper nature of the duty, 
and the circumstances of the action, and the possi- 
bilities of the man; it is like a great fortune in the 
meanest person, it bears him beyond his limit, and 
breaks him into dangers and passions, transporta- 
tions and all the furies of disorder, that can happen 
to an abused person. 

4. Zeal is not safe, unless it be “in re probabili” 
too, it must be “in a likely matter.” For we that 
find so many excuses to untie all our just obligations, 
and distinguish our duty into so much fineness, 
that it becomes like leaf-gold, apt to be gone at 
every breath; it cannot be prudent that we zeal- 
ously undertake what is not probable to be effected : 
if we do, the event can be nothing but portions of 
the former evil, scruple and snares, shameful retreats 
and new fantastic principles. In all our undertak- 
ings we must consider what is our state of life, what 
our natural inclinations, what is our society, and 
what are our dependencies; by what necessities we 
are borne down, by what hepes we are biassed ; 
and by these let us measure our heats and their | 
proper business. A zealous man runs up a sandy 
hill; the violence of motion is his greatest hinder- 
ance: and a passion in religion destroys as much of 
our evenness of spirit, as it sets forward any outward 
work ; and therefore, although it be a good circum- 
stance and degree of a spiritual duty, so long as it 
is within, and relative to God and ourselves, so long 
it is a holy flame; but if it be in an outward duty, 
or relative to our neighbours, or in an instance not 
necessary, it sometimes spoils the action, and always 
endangers it. But I must remember, we live in an 
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age in which men have more need of new fires to be 
kindled within them and round about them, than of 
any thing to allay their forwardness : there is little 
or no zeal now but the zeal of envy, and killing as 
many as they can, and damning more than they 
can; πύρωσις and καπνὸς Tupwoewc, “smoke and 
lurking fires,” do corrode and secretly consume : 
therefore this discourse is less necessary. <A phy- 
sician would have but small employment near the 
Riphzan mountains, if he could cure nothing but 
calentures; catarrhs, and dead palsies, colds and 
consumptions, are their evils, and so is lukewarm- 
ness and deadness of spirit the proper maladies of 
our age: for though some are_hot when they are 
mistaken, yet men are cold ina righteous cause ; 
and the nature of this evil is to be insensible ;, and 
the men are farther from a cure, because they 
neither feel their evil nor perceive their danger. 
But of this I have already given account; and to it 
I shall only add what an old spiritual person told a 
novice in religion, asking him the cause why he so 
frequently suffered tediousness in his religious offices ; 
“ Nondum vidisti requiem quam speramus, nec tor- 
menta que timemus :”—‘ Young man, thou hast 
notseen the glories which are laid up for the zealous 
and devout, nor yet beheld the flames which are 
prepared for the lukewarm, and the haters of strict 
devotion.” But the Jews tell, that Adam having 
seen the beauties and tasted the delicacies of para- 
dise, repented and mourned upon the Indian moun- 
tains for three hundred years together: and we who 
have a great share in the cause of his sorrows, can 
by nothing be invited to a persevering, a great, a 
passionate religion, more than by remembering what 
he lost, and what is laid up for them whose hearts 
are burning lamps, and are all on fire with Divine 
love, whose flames are fanned with the wings of 
the Holy Dove, and whose spirits shine and burn 
with that fire which ‘the Holy Jesus came to en- 
kindle upon the earth. 


SERMON XV. 


THE HOUSE OF FEASTING; OR, THE 
EPICURE’S MEASURES. 


PART I. 


Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die-—1 Cor. 
xv. 32. last part. 


Tuis is the epicure’s proverb, begun upon a weak 
mistake, started by chance from the discourses 
of drink, and thought witty by the undiscerning 
company, and prevailed infinitely, because it struck 
their fancy luckily, and maintained the merry 
meeting; but as it happens commonly to such dis- 
courses, so this also, when it comes to be examined 
by the consultations of the morning, and the sober 
hours of the day, it seems the most witless and the 
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most unreasonable in the world. When Seneca 
describes the spare diet of Epicurus and Metro- 
dorus, he uses this expression: ‘ Liberaliora sunt 
alimenta carceris : sepositos ad capitale supplici- 
um, non tam anguste, qui occisurus est, pascit:” 
‘The prison keeps a better table; and he that is 
to kill the criminal to-morrow-morning, gives him a 
better supper overnight.” By this he intended to 
represent his meal to be very short; for as dying 
persons have but little stomach to feast high, so they 
that mean to cut their throat, will think it a vain 
expense to please it with delicacies, which, after 
the first alteration, must be poured upon the ground, 
and looked upon as the worst part of the accursed 
thing. And there is. also the same proportion of 
unreasonableness, that because men shall “ die to- 
morrow,” and by the sentence and unalterable de- 
cree of God they are now descending to their graves, 
that therefore they should first destroy their reason, 
and then force dull time to run faster, that they 
may die sottish as beasts, and speedily as a fly: 
but they thought there was no life after this; or if 
there were, it was without pleasure, and every soul 
thrust into a hole, and a dorter of a span’s length 
allowed for his rest and for his walk; and in the 
shades below no numbering of healths by the 
numeral letters of Philenium’s name, no fat mullets, 
no oysters of Lucrinus, no Lesbian or Chian wines. 
Τοῦτο σαφῶς, ἄνθρωπε, μαθὼν εὔφραινε σεαυτόν. 
Therefore now enjoy the delicacies of nature, and 
feel the descending wines distilling through the lim- 
beck of thy tongue and larynx, and suck the de- 
licious juice of fishes, the marrow of the laborious 
ox, and the tender lard of Apuliaiswine, and the 
condited bellies of the scarus; but lose no time, for 
the sun drives hard, and the shadow is long, and 
“the days of mourning are at hand,” but the num- 
ber of the days of darkness and the grave cannot 
be told. 

Thus they thought they discoursed wisely, and their 
wisdom was turned into folly ; for all their arts of 
providence, and witty securities of pleasure, were 
nothing but unmanly prologues to death, fez and 
folly, sensuality and beastly pleasures. But they 
are to be excused rather than we. They placed 
themselves in the order of beasts and birds, and 
esteemed their bodies nothing but receptacles of 
flesh and wine, larders and pantries; and their soul 
the fine instrument of pleasure and brisk perception 
of relishes and gusts, reflections and duplications of 
delight; and therefore they treated themselves ac- 
cordingly. But then, why we should do the same 
things, who are led by other principles, and a more 
severe institution, and better notices of immortality, 
who understand what shall happen to a soul here- 
after, and know that this time is but a passage to 
eternity, this body but a servant to the soul, this 
soul a minister to the Spirit, and the whole man in 
order to God and to felicity; this, I say, is more 
unreasonable than to eat aconita to preserve our 
health, and to enter into the flood that we may die 
a dry death; this is a perfect contradiction to the 
state of good things, whither we are designed, and 
to all the principles of a wise philosophy, whereby 
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we are instructed that we may become “ wise unto 
salvation.” That I may therefore do some assist- 
ances towards the curing the miseries of mankind, 
and reprove the follies and improper motions towards 
felicity, I shall endeavour to represent to you— 

1. That plenty and the pleasures of the world are 
no proper instruments of felicity. 

2. That intemperance is a certain enemy to it; 
making life unpleasant, and death troublesome and 
intolerable. 

3. I shall add the rules and measures of temper- 
ance in eating and drinking, that nature and grace 
may join to the constitution of man’s felicity. 

1. Plenty and the pleasures of the world are no 
proper instruments of felicity. It is necessary that 
a man have some violence done to himself, before 
he can receive them; for nature’s bounds are, 
“non esurire, non sitire, non algere,”’ “to be quit 
from hunger, and thirst, and cold,” that is, to have 
nothing upon us that puts us to pain; against 
which she hath made provisions by the fleece of 
the sheep, and the skins of the beasts, by the waters 
of the fountain, and the herbs of the field, and of 
these no good man is destitute, for that share that 
he can need to fill those appetites and necessities, 
he cannot otherwise avoid; τῶν ἀρκούντων οὐδεὶς 
πένης ἐστί. For it is unimaginable that nature 
should be a mother, natural and indulgent to the 
beasts of the forest, and the spawn of fishes, to 
every plant and fungus, to cats and owls, to moles 
and bats, making her storehouses always to stand 
open to them; and that, for the Lord of all these, 
even to the noblest of her productions, she should 
have made no provisions, and only produced in us 
appetites sharp as the stomach of wolves, trouble- 
some as the tiger’s hunger, and then run away, 
leaving art and chance, violence and study, to feed 
us and to clothe us. This is so far from truth, that 
we are certainly more provided for by nature than 
all the world besides; for every thing can minister 
to us; and we can pass into none of nature’s ca- 
binets, but we can find our table spread; so that 
what David said to God, “ Whither shall I go from 
‘thy presence? If I go to heaven, thou art there; 
if I descend to the deep, thou art there also; if I 
take the wings of the morning, and flee into the 
uttermost parts of the wilderness, even there thou 
wilt find me out, and thy right hand shall uphold 
me,’ we may say it concerning our table, and our 
wardrobe ; if we go into the fields, we find them 
tilled by the mercies of heaven, and watered with 
showers from God to feed us, and to clothe us; if 
we go down into the deep, there God hath multi- 
plied our stores, and filled a magazine which no 
hunger can exhaust; the air drops down delicacies, 
and the wilderness can sustain us, and all that is in 
nature, that which feeds lions, and that which the 
ox eats, that which the fishes Hve upon, and that 
which is the provision for the birds, all that can 
keep us alive; and if we consider that of the beasts 
and birds, for whom nature hath provided but one 
dish, it may be flesh or fish, or herbs or flies, and 
these also we secure with guards from them, and 
drive away birds and beasts from that provision 
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which nature made for them, yet seldom can we find 
that any of these perish with hunger; much rather 
shall we find that we are secured by the securities 
proper for the more noble creatures by that Pro- 
vidence that disposes all things, by that mercy 
that gives us all things, which to other creatures 
are ministered singly; by that labour, that can 
procure what we need; by that wisdom, that can 
consider concerning future necessities; by that 
power, that can force it from inferior creatures; and 
by that temperance, which can fit our meat to our 
necessities. For if we go beyond what is needful, 
as we find sometimes more than was promised, and 
very often more than we need, so we disorder the 
certainty of our felicity, by putting that to hazard 
which nature hath secured. For it is not certain, 
that if we desire to have the wealth of Susa, or gar- 
ments stained with the blood of the Tyrian fish, that 
if we desire to feed like Philoxenus, or to have 
tables loaden like the boards of Vitellius, that we 
shall never want. It is not nature that desires these 
things, but lust and violence ; and by a disease we 
entered into the passion and the necessity, and in 
that state of trouble it is likely we may dwell for ever, 
unless we reduce our appetites to nature’s measures. 


Si ventri bene, si lateri est pedibusque tuis, nil 
Divitiz poterunt regales addere majus.—Horace. 


And therefore it is, that plenty and pleasures are 
not the proper instruments of felicity. Because 
felicity is not a jewel that can be locked in one 
man’s cabinet. God intended that all men should 
be made happy, and he, that gave to all men the 
same natural desires, and to all men provision of 
satisfactions by the same meats and drinks, intended, 
that it should not go beyond that measure of good 
things, which corresponds to those desires which 
all men naturally have. 

He that cannot be satisfied with common pro- 
vision, hath a bigger need than he that can; it is 
harder, and more contingent, and more difficult, and 
more troublesome for him to be satisfied; βρυάζω 
τῷ κατὰ TO σωμάτιον ἡδεῖ, ὕδατι καὶ ἄρτῳ χρώμενος, 
προσπτύω ταῖς ἐκ πολυτελείας ἡδοναῖς, said Epicurus ; 
“5 1 feed sweetly upon bread and water, those sweet 
and easy provisions of the body, and I defy the plea- 
sures of costly provisions ;” and the man was so 
confident that he had the advantage over wealthy 
tables, that he thought himself happy as the im- 
mortal gods, éroipoc ἔρχειν τῷ Διὶ ὑπὲρ εὐδαιμονίας 
διαγωνίζεσθαι, μάζαν ἔχων καὶ ὕδωρ : for these pro- 
visions are easy, they are to be gotten without 
amazing cares; no man needs to flatter if he can 
live as nature did intend: “ Magna pars libertatis 
est bene moratus venter:”! he need not swell his 
accounts, and intricate his spirit with arts of subtilty 
and contrivance; he can be free from fears, and 
the chances of the world cannot concern him. And 
this is true, not only in those severe and anchoretical 
and philosophical persons, who lived meanly as a 
sheep, and without variety as the Baptist, but in 
the same proportion it is also true in every man 
that can be contented with that which is honestly 
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sufficient. Maximus Tyrius considers concerning 
the felicity of Diogenes, a poor Sinopean, having 
not so much nobility as to be born in the better 
parts of Greece: but he saw that he was compelled 
by no tyrant to speak or do ignobly; he had no 
fields to till,and therefore took no care to buy cattle 
and to hire servants; he was not distracted when a 
rent-day came, and feared not when the wise Greeks 
played the fool and fought who should be lord of 
that field that lay between Thebes and Athens: 
he laughed to see men scramble for dirty silver, 
and spend ten thousand Attick talents for the getting 
the revenues of two hundred philippicks; he went 
with his staff and bag into the camp of Phocenses, 
and the soldiers reverenced his person and despised 
his poverty, and it was truce with him whosoever 
had wars; and the diadem of kings and the purple 
of the emperors, the mitre of high priests and 
the divining-staff of soothsayers, were things of 
envy and ambition, the purchase of danger, and the 
rewards of a mighty passion; and men entered into 
them by trouble and extreme difficulty, and dwelt 
under them as a man under a falling roof, or as Da- 
mocles under the tyrant’s sword, 


Nunc lateri incumbens—mox deinde supinus, 
Nunc cubat in faciem, nunc recto pectore surgens, 


sleeping like a condemned man; and let there be 
what pleasure men can dream of in such broken 
slumbers, yet the fear of waking from this illusion, 
and parting from this fantastic pleasure, is a pain 
and torment which the imaginary felicity cannot 
pay for. “Cui cum paupertate bene convenit, dives 
est: non qui parum habet, sed qui plus cupit, 
pauper est.” All our trouble is from within us ; 
and if a dish of lettuce and a clear fountain can cool 
all my heats, so that I shall have neither thirst nor 
pride, lust nor revenge, envy nor ambition, | am 
lodged in the bosom of felicity; and, indeed, no 
men sleep so soundly, as they that lay their head 
upon nature’s lap. For a single dish, and a clean 
chalice lifted from the springs, can cure my hunger 
and thirst: but the meat of Ahasuerus’s feast can- 
not satisfy my ambition and my pride. “ Nulla re 
egere, Dei proprium; quam paucissimis autem, Deo 
proximum,” said Socrates. He, therefore, that hath 
the fewest desires and the most quiet passions, 
whose wants are soon provided for, and whose pos- 
Sessions cannot be disturbed with violent fears, he 
that dwells next door to satisfaction, and can carry 
his needs and lay them down where he please,— 
this man is the happy man; and this is not to be 
done in great designs and swelling fortunes. “Dives 
jam factus desiit gaudere lente; carits edit et bibit, 
et letatur dives, quam pauper, qui in quolibet, in 
parato, inempto gaudet, et facile epulari potest ; 
dives nunquam.” For as it is in plants which na- 
ture thrusts forth from her navel, she makes regular 
provisions, and dresses them with strength and orna- 
ment, with easiness and full stature; but if you thrust 
a jessamine there where she would have had a daisy 
grow, or bring the tall fir from dwelling in his own 
country, and transport the orange or the almond-tree 
near the fringes of the north-star, nature is displeased, 
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and becomes unnatural, and starves her sucklings, and 
renders you a return less than your charge and ex- 
pectation: so it is in all our appetites ; when they 
are natural and proper, nature feeds them and 
makes them healthful and lusty, as the coarse issue 
of the Scythian clown; she feeds them and makes 
them easy without cares and costly passion ; but if 
you thrust an appetite into her, which she intended 
not, she gives you sickly and uneasy banquets, 
you must struggle with her for every drop of milk 
she gives beyond her own needs; you may get gold 
from her entrails, and at a great charge provide 
ornaments for your queens and princely women : 
but our lives are spent in the purchase; and when 
you have got them, you must have more: for these 
cannot content, nor nourish the spirit. “Δα su- 
pervacua sudatur ;”’ “A man must labour infinitely 
to get more than he needs;” but to drive away 
thirst and hunger, a man needs not sit in the fields 
of the oppressed poor, nor lead armies, nor break 
his sleep, “εὖ contumeliosam humanitatem pati,” 
“and to suffer shame,” and danger, and envy, and 
affront, and all the retinue of infelicity. 


————-Quis non Epicurum Ἷ 
Suspicit, exigui letum plantaribus horti?—Juv. 


If men did but know what felicity dwells in the 
cottage of a virtuous poor man, how sound his 
sleeps, how quiet his breast, how composed his mind, 
how free from care, how easy his provision, how 
healthful his morning, how sober his night, how 
moist his mouth, how joyful his heart, they would 
never admire the noises and the diseases, the throng 
of passions, and the violence of unnatural appetites, 
that fill the houses of the luxurious and the heart 
of the ambitious. 


Nam neque divitibus contingunt gaudia solis.— Hor. 


These which you call pleasures, are but the imagery 
and fantastic appearances, and such appearances 
even poor men may have. It is like felicity, that 
the king of Persia should come to Babylon in the 
winter, and to Susa in the summer; and be attended 
with all the servants of one hundred and twenty-seven 
provinces, and with all the princesof Asia. It is like 
this, that Diogenes went to Corinth in the time of 
vintage, and to Athens when winter came; and in- 
stead of courts, visited the temples and the schools, 
and was pleased in the society of scholars and learn- 
ed men, and conversed with the students of all Asia 
and Europe. If aman loves privacy, the poor for- 
tune can have that when princes cannot; if he loves 
noises, he can go to markets and to courts, and may 
glut himself with strange faces, and strange voices, 
and stranger manners, and the wild designs of all 
the world: and when that day comes in which we 
shall die, nothing of the eating and drinking re- 
mains, nothing of the pomp and luxury, but the 
sorrow to part with it, and shame to have dwelt 
there where wisdom and virtue seldom come, unless 
it be to call men to sober counsels, to a plain, and a 
severe, and a more natural way of living; and when 
Lucian derides the dead princes and generals, and 
says that in hell they go up and down selling salt 
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meats and crying muscles, or begging ; and he brings 
in Philip of Macedon, ἐν γωνιδίῳ τινὶ μισθοῦ ἀκού- 
μενον τὰ σαθρὰ τῶν ὑποδημάτων, “mending of shoes 
in a little stall; he intended to represent, that in the 
shades below, and in the state of the grave, the 
princes and voluptuous have a being different from 
their present plenty; but that their condition is made 
contemptible and miserable by its disproportion 
to their lost and perishing voluptuousness. The 
result is this, that Tiresias told the ghost of 
Menippus, inquiring what state of life was nearest 
to felicity, Ὁ τῶν ἰδιωτῶν ἄριστος ioc, καὶ σωφρο- 
γέστερος, “ The private life, that which is freest 
from tumult and vanity,” noise and luxury, business 
and ambition, nearest to nature and a just entertain- 
ment to our necessities; that life is nearest to felicity. 
Τοιαῦτα λῆρον ἡγησάμενος, τοῦτο μόνον ἐξ ἅπαντος 
θηράσῃ, ὅπως, τὸ παρὸν εὖ ϑέμενος, παραδράμῃς 
γελῶν τὰ πολλὰ καὶ περὶ μηδὲν ἐσπουδακώς, there- 
fore despise the swellings and the diseases of ἃ dis- 
ordered life and a proud vanity; be troubled for no 
outward thing beyond its merit, enjoy the present 
temperately, and you cannot choose but be pleased 
to see that you have so little share in the follies and 
miseries of the intemperate world. 

2. Intemperance in eating and drinking is the 
most contrary course to the epicure’s design in the 
world; and the voluptuous man _ hath the least of 
pleasure ; and upon this proposition, the considera- 
tion is more material and more immediately reduci- 
ble to practice, because in eating and drinking, men 
please themselves so much, and have the necessities 
of nature to usher in the inordination of gluttony 
and drunkenness, and our need leads in vice by the 
hand, that we know not how to distinguish our 
friend from our enemy ; and St. Austin is sad upon 
this point; “ Thou, O Lord, hast taught me that I 
should take my meat as I take my physic; but while 
I pass from the trouble of hunger to the quietness 
of satisfaction, in the very passage I am insnared 
by the cords of my own concupiscence. Necessity 
bids me pass, but I have no way to pass from hunger 
to fulness, but over the bridge of pleasure; and 
although health and life be the cause of eating and 
drinking, yet pleasure, a dangerous pleasure, thrusts 
herself into attendance, and sometimes endeavours 
to be the principal; and I do that for pleasure’s 
sake which I would only do for health; and yet 
they have distinct measures, whereby they can be 
separated, and that which is enough for health is 
too little for delight, and that which is for my de- 
light destroys my health, and still it is uncertain 
for what end I do indeed desire; and the worst of 
the evil is this, that the soul is glad because it is 
uncertain, and that an excuse is ready, that under 
the pretence of health, ‘obumbret negotium volup- 
tatis,’ ‘the design of pleasure may be advanced 
and protected.’” How far the ends of natural plea- 
sure may lawfully be enjoyed, I shall afterwards 
consider: in the mean time, if we remember that 
the epicure’s design is pleasure principally, we may 
the better reprove his folly by considering, that in- 
temperance is a plain destruction to all that which 
can give real and true pleasure. 
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1. It is an enemy to health, without which it is 
impossible to feel any thing of corporal pleasure. 
2. A constant full table hath in it less pleasure than 
the temperate provisions of the hermit, or the philo- 
sophical table of scholars, and the just pleasures of 
the virtuous. 3. Intemperance is an impure foun- 
tain of vice, and a direct nurse of uncleanness. 4. 
It is a destruction of wisdom. 5. It is a dishonour 
and disreputation to the person and the nature of 
the man. 

1. Itis an enemy to health; which is, as one 
calls it, “ ansa voluptatum et condimentum vite ;” 
it is “ that handle by which we can apprehend, and 
perceive pleasures, and that sauce that only makes 
life delicate ;” for what content can a full table 
administer to a man in a fever? And he that hath 
a sickly stomach, admires at his happiness, that can 
feast with cheese and garlic, unctuous beverages, 
and the low-tasted spinach: health is the oppor- 
tunity of wisdom, the fairest scene of religion, the 
advantages of the glorifications of God, the charit- 
able ministries to men; it is a state of joy and 
thanksgiving, and im every of its periods feels a 
pleasure from the blessed emanations of a merciful 
Providence. The world does not minister, does not 
feel, a greater pleasure, than to be newly delivered 
from the racks of the gratings of the stone, and the 
torments and convulsions of a sharp colic: and no 
organs, no harp, no lute, can sound out the praises 
of the Almighty Father so spritefully, as the man 
that rises from his bed of sorrows, and considers 
what an excellent difference he feels from the groans 
and intolerable accents of yesterday. Health carries 
us to church, and makes us rejoice in the communion 
of saints: and an intemperate table makes us to lose 
all this. For this is one of those sins, which St. 
Paul affirms to be πρόδηλοι, προάγουσαι εἰς κρίσιν, 
“manifest, leading before unto judgment.” It bears 
part of its punishment in this life, and hath this 
appendage, like the sin against the Holy Ghost, that 
it is not remitted in this world, nor in the world to 
come: that is, if it be not repented of, it is punished 
here and hereafter, which the Scripture does not 
affirm concerning all sins, and all cases. 

But in this the sinner gives sentence with his 
mouth, and brings it to execution with his hands ; 


Pena tamen presens, cum tu deponis amictum 
Turgidus, et crudum pavonem in balnea portas. Juv. 


The old gluttons among the Romans, Heliogabalus, 
Tigellius, Crispus, Montanus, “ notaeque per oppida 
bucce,” 8 famous epicures, mingled their meats with 
vomitings; so did Vitellius, and entered into their 
baths to digest their pheasants, that they might 
speedily return to the mullet and the eels of Syéne, 
and then they went home and drew their breath 
short till the morning, and it may be not at all 
before night: 


Hinc subitz mortes, atque intestata senectus. Juv. 


Their age is surprised at a feast, and gives them not 
time to make their will, but either they are choked 
with a large morsel, and there is no room for the 
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breath of the lungs, and’ the motions of the heart ; 
or a fever burns their eyes out, or a quinsey 
punishes that intemperate throat that had no reli- 
gion, but the eating of the fat sacrifices, the portions 
of the poor and of the priest; or else they are con- 
demned to a lethargy if their constitutions be 
dull; and, if active, it may be they are wild with 
watching. 


Plurimus hinc eger moritur vigilando: sed illum 
Languorem peperit cibus imperfectus, et herens 
Ardenti stomacho JUV. 


So that the epicure’s genial proverb may be a little 
altered, and say, “ Let us eat and drink, for by this 
means to-morrow we shall die;’’ but that is not all, 
for these men live a healthless life; that is, are 
long, are every day dying, and at last die with tor- 
ment. Menander was too short in his expression, 
μόνος οὗτος φαίνεται εὐδάνατος ; that it is indeed 
death, but gluttony is “a pleasant death.” 


"Eyovra πολλὴν τὴν χολάδα παχὺν, 
Καὶ μόλις λαλοῦντα, καὶ τὸ πνεῦμ᾽ ἔχοντα πᾶν ἄνω, 
~ c ~ 
᾿Εσϑίοντα καὶ λεγοντα, Σήπομ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς ἡδονῆς. 


For this is the glutton’s pleasure, “To breathe short 
and difficultly, scarce to be able to speak, and when 
he does, he cries out, I die and rot with pleasure.” 
But the folly is as much to be derided as the men 
to be pitied, that we daily see men afraid of death 
with a most intolerable apprehension, and yet 
increase the evil of it, the pain, and the trouble, and 
the suddenness of its coming, and the appendage of 
an insufferable eternity. 


Rem struere exoptant cso bove, Mercuriumque 
Arcessunt fibra ERS. 


They pray for herds of cattle, and spend the 
breeders upon feasts and sacrifices. For why do 
men go to temples and churches, and make vows to 
God and daily prayers, that God would give them a 
healthful body, and take away their gout and their 
palsies, their fevers and apoplexies, the pains of the 
head and the gripings of the belly, and arise from 
their prayers, and pour in loads of flesh and seas of 
wine, lest there should not be matter enough for a 
lusty disease ? 


Poscis opem nervis, corpusque fidele senectz : 
Esto age: sed grandes patine fruticetaque crassa 


Annuere his superos vetuere, Jovemque morantur. Pers, 


But this is enough that the rich glutton shall 
have his dead body condited and embalmed; he 
may be allowed to stink and suffer corruption while 
he is alive: these men are for the present living 
sinners and walking rottenness, and hereafter will be 
dying penitents and perfumed carcasses, and their 
whole felicity is lost in the confusions of their un- 
natural disorder. When Cyrus had espied Astyages 
and his fellows coming drunk froma banquet loaden 
with variety of follies and filthiness, their legs fail- 
ing them, their eyes red and staring, cozened with 
a moist cloud and abused by a doubled object, their 
tongues full of sponges, and their heads no wiser, 
he thought they were poisoned, and he had reason: 
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for what malignant quality can be more venomous 
and hurtful to a man than the effect of an intem- 
perate goblet and a full stomach ? It poisons both 
the soul and the body. All poisons do not kill 
presently, and this will in process of time, and hath 
formidable effects at present. 

But therefore methinks the temptations, which 
men meet withal from without, are in themselves 
most unreasonable and soonest confuted by us. He 
that tempts me to drink beyond my measure, civilly 
invites me to a fever; and to lay aside my reason as 
the Persian women did their garments and their 
modesty at the end of feasts: and all the question 
then will be, Which is the worse evil, to refuse your 
uncivil kindness, or to suffer a violent head-ach, or 
to lay up heaps big enough for an English surfeit ὃ 
Creon in the tragedy said well ; 

Κρεΐσσον δὲ μοὶ νῦν πρὸς σ᾽ ἀπεῖϑεσϑαι, ξεν ε, 
Ἢ μαλακίσϑένϑ᾽ ὕστερον μέγα στένειν, Ἰὰ υΕ1Ρ. 

“ It is better for me to grieve thee, O stranger, or 
to be affronted by thee, than to be tormented by 
thy kindness the next day and the morrow after ;’ 
and the freedman of Domitius, the father of Nero, 
suffered himself to be killed by his lord: and the 
son of Praxaspes by Cambyses, rather than they 
would exceed their own measures up to a full intem- 
perance, and a certain sickness and dishonour. 
For, as Plutarch said well, to avoid the opinion of an 
uncivil man, or being clownish, to run into a pain of 
thy sides or belly, into madness or a head-ach, is 
the part of a fool and a coward, and of one that 
knows not how to converse with men, “ citra pocula 
et nidorem,” in any thing but in the famelic smells 
of meat and vertiginous drinkings. 

Ebrius et petulans, qui nullum forte ceeidit, 

Dat pene noctem patitur, lugentis amicum, 

Pelidea—————_-————__ Juv. 
“A drunkard and a glutton feels the torments of a 
restless night, although he hath not killed a man;”’ 
that is, just like murderers, and persons of an af- 
frighted conscience ; so wakes the glutton, so 
broken, and sick, and disorderly are the slumbers 
of the drunkard. Now let the epicure boast his 
pleasures, and tell how he hath swallowed the price 
of provinces, and gobbets of delicious flesh, pur- 
chased with the reward of souls; let him brag “ fu- 
rorem illum conviviorum, et foedissimum patrimo- 
niorum exitium culinam,” “of the madness of de- 
licious feasts, and that his kitchen hath destroyed his 
patrimony ;” let him tell that he takes in every day," 


Quantum Sauseia bibebat, 


As much wine as would refresh the sorrows of forty 
languishing prisoners; or let him set up his vain- 
glorious triumph, 


Ut quod ‘multi Damalin meri 
‘Bassum Threicia’ vicit ‘ amystide’ ; 


That he hath knocked down Damalis with the 
twenty-fifth bottle, and hath outfeasted Antony or 
Cleopatra’s luxury ; it is a goodly pleasure, and 
himself shall bear the honour. 
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Rarum et memorabile magni 


Gutturis exemplum, conducendusque magister. Juv. 


But for the honour of his banquet he hath some 
ministers attending that he did not dream of, and in 
the midst of his loud laughter, the gripes of the 
belly, and the fevers of the brain, “ Pallor et gene 
pendula, oculorum ulcera, tremule manus, furiales 
somni, inquies nocturna,’ as Pliny reckons them, 
“‘paleness and hanging cheeks, ulcers of the eyes, 
and trembling hands, dead or distracted sleeps,” 
these speak aloud, that to-day you “eat and drink, 
that to-morrow you die,” and die for ever. 

It is reported concerning Socrates, that when 
Athens was destroyed by the plague, he in the 
midst of all the danger escaped untouched by sick- 
ness, because by a spare and severe diet, he had 
within him no tumult of disorderly humours, no 
factions in his blood, no loads of moisture prepared 
for charnel-houses, or the sickly hospitals: but a 
vigorous heat, and ἃ well-proportioned radical 
moisture; he had enough for health and study, 
philosophy and religion, for the temples and the 
academy, but no superfluities to be spent in groans 
and sickly nights; and all the world of gluttons 
is hugely convinced of the excellency of tempe- 
rance in order to our temporal felicity and health, be- 
cause when themselves have left virtue, and sober 
diet, and counsels, and first lost their temperance, 
and then lost their health, they are forced to run to 
temperance and abstinence for their cure. “ Vilis 
enim tenuisque mensa (ut loquuntur pueri) sanitatis 
mater est”! then a thin diet and an humble body, 
fasting and emptiness, and arts of scattering their 
sin and sickness, is in season; but by the same 
means they might preserve their health, by which 
they do restore it; but when they are well, if they 
return to their full tables and oppressing meals, 
their sickness was but like Vitellius’ vomiting, that 
they might eat again; but so they may entail a fit 
of sickness upon every full moon, till both their vir- 
tue and themselves decrease into the corruptions and 
rottenness of the grave. But if they delight in 
sharp fevers and horrid potions, in sour palates and 
heaps of that which must be carried forth, they may 
reckon their wealthy pleasures to be very great and 
many, if they will but tell them one by one with 
their sicknesses, and the multitude of those evils 
they shall certainly feel, before they have thrown 
their sorrows forth. ‘These men (as St. Paul’s 
expression is) heap up wrath against the day of 
wrath, and the revelation of the day of God’s most 
righteous judgments.” Strange therefore it is, that 
for the stomach, which is scarce a span long, there 
should be provided so many furnaces and ovens, 
huge fires, and an army of cooks, cellars swimming 
with wine, and granaries sweating with corn; and 
that into one belly should enter the vintage of*many 
nations, the spoils of distant provinces, and the 
shell-fishes of several seas. When the heathens 
feasted their gods, they gave nothing but a fat ox, 
a ram, or a kid; they poured a little wine.upon the 
altar, and burned a handful of gum: but when they 
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feasted themgelves, they had many vessels filled 


with Campanian wine, turtles of Liguria, Sicilian 
beeves, and wheat from Egypt, wild boars from Il- 


lyrium, and Grecian sheep, variety, and load, and 
cost, and curiosity: and so do we. It is so little 
we spend in religion, and so very much upon our- 
selves, so little to the poor, and so without measure 
to make ourselves sick, that we seem to be in love 
with our own mischief, and so passionate for neces- 
sity and want, that we strive all the ways we can to 
make ourselves need more than nature intended. [ 
end this consideration with the saying of the cynic: 
It is to be wondered at, that men eat so much for 
pleasure’s sake; and yet for the same pleasure 
should not give over eating, and betake themselves 
to the delights of temperance, since to be healthful 
and holy is so great a pleasure. However, certain 
it is, that no man ever repented, that he arose from 
the table sober, healthful, and with his wits about 
him; but very many have repented, that they sat so 
long, till their bellies swelled, and their health, and 
their virtue, and their God, is departed from them. 


SERMON XVI. 
PART II. 


2. A constant full table is less pleasant than 
the temperate provisions of the virtuous, or the 
natural banquets of the poor. Χάρις τῇ μακαρίᾳ 
φύσει, ὅτι τὰ ἀναγκαῖα ἐποίησεν εὐπόριστα, τὰ δὲ 
δυσπόριστα οὐκ ἀναγκαῖα, said Epicurus; “Thanks 
be to the God of nature that he hath made that 
which is necessary to be ready at hand, and easy to 
be had; and that which cannot easily be obtained, 
is not necessary it should be at all;” which in ef- 
fect is to say, It cannot be constantly pleasant: for 
necessity and want makes the appetite, and the ap- 
petite makes the pleasure; and men are infinitely 
mistaken when they despise the poor man’s table, 
and wonder how he can endure that life, that is 
maintained without the exercise of pleasure, and 
that he can suffer his day’s labour, and recompense 
it with unsavoury herbs, and potent garlic, with 
water-cresses, and bread coloured like the ashes that 
gave it hardness: he hath a hunger that gives it 
deliciousness; and we may as well wonder that a 
lion eats raw flesh, or that a wolf feeds upon the 
turf; they have an appetite proportionable to this 
meat; and their necessity, and their hunger, and 
their use, and their nature, are the cooks that dress 
their provisions, and make them delicate: and yet 
if water and pulse, natural provision, and the simple 
diet, were not pleasant, as indeed they are not to 
them who have been nursed up and accustomed to 
the more delicious, ἔπειτα πλουτῶν οὐκ ἐθ᾽ ἥδεται 
φαικῶν, yet it is a very great pleasure to reduce our 
appetites to nature, and to make our reason rule our 
stomach, and our desires comply with our fortunes, 
and our fortunes be proportionable to our persons. 


Serm. XVI. 


“ Non est voluptas aqua et polenta (said a philoso- 
pher); sed summa voluptas est, posse ex his capere 
voluptatem,” “ It is an excellent pleasure to be able 
to take pleasure in worts and water,’ in bread and 
onions; for then a man can never want pleasure 
when it is so ready for him, that nature hath spread 
it over all its provisions. Fortune and art give 
delicacies; nature gives meat and drink; and what 
nature gives, fortune cannot take away; but every 
change can take away what only is given by the 
bounty of a full fortune; and if in satisfaction and 
freedom from care, and security and proportions to 
our own natural appetite, there can be pleasure, 
then we may know how to value the sober and 
natural tables of the virtuous and wise, before that 
state of feastings which a war can lessen, and a 
tyrant can take away, or the pirates may intercept, 
or a blast may spoil, and is always contingent, and 
is so far from satisfying, that either it destroys the 
appetite, and capacity of pleasure, or increases it 
beyond all the measures of good things. 

He that feasts every day, feasts no day; ἐτρύφη- 
σεν, ὥστε μὴ πολὺν τρυφᾷν χρόνον. And however 
you treat yourselves, sometimes you will need to be 
refreshed beyond it; but what will you have for a 
festival, if you wear crowns every day? even a 
perpetual fulness will make you glad to beg 
pleasure from emptiness, and variety from poverty 
or an humble table. 

Plerumque grate principibus vices. 
Mundeque parvo sub lare pauperum 


Cone, sine aulzis, et ostro, 
Sollicitam explicuere frontem. Hor. 


But, however, of all things in the world a man may 
best and most easily want pleasure, which if you 
have enjoyed, it passes away at the present, and 
leaves nothing at all behind it, but sorrow and sour 
remembrances. No man felt a greater pleasure in a 
goblet of wine than Lysimachus, when he fought 
against the Geta, and himself and his whole army 
were compelled by thirst to yield themselves to 
bondage; but when the wine was sunk as far as his 
navel, the pleasure was gone, and so was his king- 
dom and his liberty: for though the sorrow dwells 
with a man pertinaciously, yet the pleasure is swift 
as lightning, and more pernicious; but the pleasures 
of a sober and temperate table are pleasures till 
the next day, καὶ τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ ἡδέως γίνονται, as 
Timotheus said of Plato’s scholars; they converse 
sweetly, and “are of perfect temper and delicacy of 
spirit even the next morning :” whereas the intem- 
perate man is forced to lie long in bed, and forget 
that there is a sun in the sky ; he must not be called 
till he hath concocted, and slept his surfeit into a 
truce and a quiet respite; but whatsoever this man 
hath suffered, certain it is that the poor man’s head 
did not ache, neither did he need the juice of pop- 
pies, or costly cordials, physicians or nurses, to 
bring him to his right shape again, like Apuleius’s 
ass, with eating roses: and let him turn his hour- 
glass, he will find his head aches longer than his 
throat was pleased; and, which is worst, his glass 
runs out with joggings and violence, and every such 
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concussion with a surfeit makes his life look nearer 


115 end, and ten to one but it will, before its natural 


period, be broken in pieces. If these be the 
pleasures of an epicure’s table, I shall pray that my 


friends may never feel them; but he that sinneth 


against his Maker, shall fall into the calamities of 
intemperance. 

3. Intemperance is the nurse of vice; ᾿Αφροδίτης 
γάλα, “ Venus-milk,” so Aristophanes calls wine; 
πάντων δεινῶν μητρόπολις, “the mother of all 
grievous things;” so Pontianus. For by the ex- 
perience of all the world, it is the bawd to lust: and 
no man must ever dare to pray to God for a pure 
soul in a chaste body, if himself does not live tem- 
perately, if himself “‘ make provisions for the flesh, 
to fulfil the lusts of it;”’ for in this case he shall 
find “ that which enters into him, shall defile him” 
more than he can be cleansed by those vain prayers, 
that come from his tongue, and not from his heart. 
Intemperance makes rage and choler, pride and 
fantastic principles; it makes the body a sea of 
humours, and those humours the seat of violence: 
by faring deliciously every day, men become sense- 
less of the evils of mankind, inapprehensive of the 
troubles of their brethren, unconcerned in the changes 
of the world, and the cries of the poor, the hunger 
of the fatherless, and the thirst of widows: οὐκ ἐκ 
τῶν μαζοφάγων οἱ τύραννοι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν τρυφωμέ- 
νων, said Diogenes; ‘“ Tyrants never come from the 
cottages of them that eat pulse and coarse fare, but 
from the delicious beds and banquets of the effemi- 
nate and rich feeders.” For, to maintain plenty 
and luxury, sometimes wars are necessary, and op- 
pressions and violence: but no landlord did ever 
grind the face of his tenants, no prince ever sucked 
blood from his subjects for the maintenance of a 
sober and a moderate proportion of good things. 
And this was intimated by St. James, “ Do not rich 
men oppress you, and draw you before the judg- 
ment-seat?’”’* For all men are passionate to live 
according to that state in which they were born, or 
to which they are devolved, or which they have 
framed to themselves; those therefore that love to 
live high and deliciously, 


Et quibus in solo vivendi causa palato. Juv. 

who live not to God but to their belly, not to sober 
counsels but to an intemperate table, have framed 
to themselves a manner of living, which oftentimes 
cannot be maintained but by injustice and vio- 
lence, which coming from a man whose passions 
are made big with sensuality and an habitual folly, 
by pride and forgetfulness of the condition and 
miseries of mankind, are always unreasonable and 
sometimes intolerable. 


regustatum digito terebrare salinum _ 
Contentus perages, si vivere cum Jove tendis. Prrs. 


Formidable is the state of an intemperate man, 
whose sin begins with sensuality, and grows up in 
folly and weak discourses, and is fed by violence, 
and applauded by fools and parasites, full bellies 
and empty heads, servants and flatterers, whose 
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hands are full of flesh and flood, and their hearts 
empty of pity and natural compassion; where re- 
ligion cannot inhabit, and the love of God must 
needs be a stranger; whose talk is loud and 
trifling, injurious and impertinent ; and whose em- 
ployment is the same with the work of the sheep or 
the calf, always to eat; their loves are the lusts of 
the lower belly; and their portion is in the lower 
regions to eternal ages, where their thirst, and their 
hunger, and their torment, shall be infinite. 

4. Intemperance is a perfect destruction of wis- 
dom. Παχεῖα γαστὴρ λεπτὸν ov τίκτει νόον, “ A full- 
gorged belly never produced a sprightly mind:’” and 
therefore these kind of men are called γαστέρες ἀργαὶ, 
“slow bellies,” so St. Paul concerning the intemper- 
ate Cretans out of their own poet: they are like the 
tigers of Brazil, which when they are empty, are 
bold and swift, and full of sagacity; but being full, 
sneak away from the barking of a village dog. So 
are these men, wise in the morning, quick and fit 
for business; but when the sun gives the sign to 
spread the tables, and intemperance brings in the 
messes, and drunkenness fills the bowls, then the 
man falls away, and leaves a beast in his room; 
nay, worse, vexvac μεσαύχενας, they are dead all but 
their throat and belly, so Aristophanes hath fitted 
them witha character, “ Carcasses above half way.” 
Plotinus descends one step lower yet; affirming 
such persons, ἀποδενδρωθῆναι, “to be made trees,” 
whose whole employment and life is nothing but to 
feed and suck juices from the bowels of their nurse 
and mother; and indeed commonly they talk as 
trees in a wind and tempest, the noise is great and 
querulous, but it signifies nothing but trouble and 
disturbance. A full meal is like Sisera’s banquet, 
at the end of which there is a nail struck into a 
man’s head: we συγκολλῶσα καὶ οἷον καθηλοῦσα τὴν 
ψυχὴν πρὸς τὴν τοῦ σώματος ἀπόλαυσιν, so Por- 
phyry ; “it knocks a man down, and nails his soul 
to the sensual mixtures of the body.” For what 
wisdom can be expected from them, whose soul 
dwells in clouds of meat, and floats up and down in 
wine, like the spilled cups which fell from their 
hands, when they could lift them to their heads no 
longer ὃ πολλάκις yap ἐν οἶνου κύμασι Tic ναναγεῖ: 
it is a perfect shipwreck οἵ ἃ man, the pilot is drunk, 
and the helm dashed in pieces, and the ship first 
reels, and by swallowing too much is itself swal- 
lowed up at last. And therefore the Navis Agri- 
gentina, the madness of the young fellows of Agri- 
gentum, who being drunk, fancied themselves in a 
storm, and the house the ship, was more than the 
wild fancy of their cups ; it was really so, they were 
all cast away, they were broken in pieces by the 
foul disorder of the storm. 

Hine Vini atque somni degener socordia, 

Libido sordens, inverecundus lepos, 

Varieque pestes languidorum sensuum. 

Hine et frequenti marcida oblectamine 

Scintilla mentis intorpescit nobilis, 

Animusque pigris stertit in preecordiis.” 

PrupDEnT. hym. de Jejun. 

“The senses languish, the spark of Divinity that 
dwells within is quenched; and the mind snorts, 
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dead with sleep and fulness in the fouler regions of 
the belly.” 

So have I seen the eye of the world looking upon 
a fenny bottom, and drinking up too free draughts 
of moisture, gathered them into a cloud, and that 
cloud crept about his face, and made him first look 
red, and then covered him with darkness and an 
artificial night: so is our reason at a feast, 


Putrem resudans crapulam 
Obstrangulate mentis ingenium premit. 


The clouds gather about the head, and according to 
the method and period of the children, and produc- 
tions of darkness, it first grows red, and that redness 
turns into an obscurity, and a thick mist, and reason 
is lost to all use and profitableness of wise and sober 
discourses; ἀναθυμίασις ϑολωδεστέρα οὖσα ἐπισκοτεῖ 
τῇ ψυχῇ," “acloud of folly and distraction darkens 
the soul,” and makes it crass and material, polluted 
and heavy, clogged and laden like the body: ψυχὴ 
κάθυδρος ταῖς ἐκ Tov οἴνου ἀναθυμιάσεσι καὶ νεφέλαις 
δίκην σώματος ποιουμένη. “ And there cannot be 
any thing said worse, reason turns into folly, wine 
and flesh into a knot of clouds, the soul itself into a 
body,’”’ and the spirit into corrupted meat; there is 
nothing left but the rewards and portions of a fool 
to be reaped and enjoyed there, where flesh and cor- 
ruption shall dwell to eternal ages; and therefore in 
Scripture such men are called βαρυκάρδιοι. “ Hes- 
ternis vitiis animum quoque pregravant:” Their 
heads are gross, their souls are emerged in matter, 
and drowned in the moistures of an unwholesome 
cloud; they are dull of hearing, slow in appre- 
hension, and to action they are as unable as the 
hands of a child, who too hastily hath broken the 
enclosures of his first dwelling. 

But temperance is reason’s girdle and passion’s 
bridle ; σόα φρόνησις, so Homer in Stobeeus; that 
is σωφροσύνη ; “ prudence is safe” while the manis 
temperate ; and therefore σώφρον is opposed τῷ χαλί- 
φρονι, “ A temperate man is no fool;” for temper- 
ance is the σωφρονιστήριον, such as Plato appointed 
to night-walkers, a prison to restrain their inordi- 
nations; it is ῥώμη ψυχῆς, as Pythagoras calls it; 
κρηπὶς ἀρετῆς, so Socrates; κόσμος ἀγαθῶν πάντων, 
so Plato; ἀσφάλεια τῶν καλλίστων ἕξεων, SO Jam- 
blichus ; it is “ the strength of the soul, the founda- 
tion of virtue, the ornament of all good things, and 
the corroborative cf all excellent habits.” 

5. After all this, I shall the less need to add, 
that intemperance is a dishonour, and disreputation 
to the nature, and the person, and the manners of a 
man. But naturally men are ashamed of it, and 
the needs of nature shall be the veil for their gluttony, 
and the night shall cover their drunkenness ; τέγγε 
πνεύμονα οἴνῳ, TO γὰρ ἄστρον περιστέλλεται,“ Which 
the apostle rightly renders, “ They that are drunk, 
are drunk in the night;” but the priests of Heliopolis 
never did sacrifice to the sun with wine; meaning, 
that this is so great a dishonour, that the sun ought 
not to see it; and they that think there is no other 
eye but the sun that sees them, may cover their 
shame by choosing their time ; just as children do 
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their danger by winking hard, and not looking on. 
Σκυϑίζειν, καὶ ζωρότερον πιεῖν, καὶ δεινῶς φαγεῖν, 
“To drink sweet drinks and hot, to quaff great 
draughts, and to eat greedily ;” Theophrastus makes 
them characters of ἃ clown.4 

3. And now that I have told you the foulness of 
the epicure’s feasts and principles, it will be fit that 
I describe the measures of our eating and drinking, 
that the needs of nature may neither become the 
cover to an intemperate dish, nor the freer refresh- 
ment of our persons be changed into scruples, that 
neither our virtue nor our conscience fall into an 
evil snare. 

1. The first measure of our eating and drinking, 
is our “ natural needs,” pare ἀλγεῖν κατὰ σῶμα, 
μήτε ταράττεσϑαι κατὰ ψυχὴν ; these are the mea- 
sures of nature, “that the body be free from pain, 
and the soul from violence.” Hunger, and thirst, 
and cold, are the natural diseases of the body; and 
food and raiment are their remedies, and therefore 
are the measures. 


In quantum sitis atque fames et frigora poscunt, 
Quantum, Epicure, tibi parvis suffecit in hortis.—Jvuv. 


But in this there are two cautions. 1. Hunger and 
thirst are only to be extinguished while they are 
violent and troublesome, and are not to be provided 
for to the utmost extent and possibilities of nature ; 
a man is not hungry so long till he can eat no more, 
but till its sharpness and trouble is over, and he that 
does not leave some reserves for temperance, gives 
all that he can to nature, and nothing at all to grace; 
for God hath given a latitude in desires and degrees 
of appetite ; and when he hath done, he laid restraint 
upon it in some whole instances, and of some parts 
in every instance ; that man might have something 
to serve God of his own, and something to distin- 
guish him from a beast in the use of their common 
faculties. Beasts cannot refrain, but fill all the 
capacity when they can; and if a man does so, he 
does what becomes a beast, and not aman. And 
therefore there are some little symptoms of this 
inordination, by which a man may perceive himself 
to have transgressed his measures; “ ructation, un- 
easy loads, singing, looser pratings, importune 
drowsiness, provocation of others to equal and full 
chalices ;” and though in every accident of this 
signification it is hard for another to pronounce 
that the man hath sinned, yet by these he may 
suspect himself, and learn the next time to hold the 
bridle harder. 

2. “ This hunger must be natural,’ not artificial 
and provoked; for many men make necessities to 
themselves, and then think they are bound to pro- 
vide for them. It is necessary to some men to have 
garments made of the Calabrian fleece, stained with 
the blood of the murex, and to get money to buy 
pearls round and orient ; “scelerata hoc fecit culpa;” 
but it is the man’s luxury that made it so; and by the 
Same principle it is, that in meats, what is abundant 
to nature is defective and beggarly to art; and 
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when nature willingly rises from table, when the 
first course of flesh plain and natural is done, then 
art, and sophistry, and adulterate dishes, invite him 
to taste and die, μέχρί τινος ἐσμὲν σάρκες, μέχρί 
τίνος τῆς γῆς κύπτομεν ; © well may a sober man 
wonder that men should be so much in love with 
earth and corruption, the parent of rottenness and 
a disease, that even then, when by all laws witches 
and enchanters, murderers and man-stealers, are 
chastised and restrained with the iron hands of 
death; yet that men should at great charges give 
pensions to an order of men, whose trade it is to rob 
them of their temperance, and wittily to destroy their 
health ; κατωφερεῖς καὶ χαμαιζήλους καὶ τοὺς ἐκ τῆς 
γῆς κενολογοῦντας, the Greek fathers call such 
persons ; 


curve in terris anime et coelestium inanes ; 


people bowed down to the earth; “ lovers of plea- 
sures more than lovers of God :᾿ “ Aretinas mentes,”’ 
so Antidamus calls them, men framed in the furnaces 
of Etruria, “ Aretine spirits,’ beginning and end- 
ing in the flesh and filthiness ; dirt and clay all over. 
But go to the crib, thou glutton, and there it will 
be found that when the charger is clean, yet nature’s 
rules were not prevaricated; the beast eats up all 
his provisions because they are natural and simple ; 
or if he leaves any, it is because he desires no more 
than till his needs be served; and neither can a 
man (unless he be diseased in body or in spirit, in 
affection or in habit) eat more of natural and simple 
food than to the satisfaction of his natural neces- 
sities. He that drinks a draught or two of water 
and cools his thirst, drinks no more till his thirst 
returns; but he that drinks wine, drinks again longer 
than it is needful, even so long as it is pleasant. 
Nature best provides for herself when she spreads 
her own table ; but when men have gotten super- 
induced habits, and new necessities, art that brought 
them in must maintain them, but “ wantonness and 
folly wait at the table, and sickness and death take 
away.” 

2. Reason is the second measure, or rather the 
rule whereby we judge of intemperance; for what- 
soever loads of meat and drink make the reason 
useless or troubled, are effects of this deformity ; 
not that reason is the adequate measure ; for a man 
may be intemperate upon other causes, though he 
do not force his understanding, and trouble his head. 
Some are strong to drink, and can eat like a wolf, 
and love to do so, as fire to destroy the stubble ; 
such were those harlots in the comedy, “ Que cum 
amatore suo cum ccenant, liguriunt:& these persons 
are to take their accounts from the measures of 
religion, and the Spirit: though they can talk still 
or transact the affairs of the world, yet if they be 
not fitted for the things of the spirit, they are too 
full of flesh or wine, and cannot, or care not to at- 
tend to the things of God. But reason is the limit, 
beyond which temperance never wanders; and in 
every degree in which our discourse is troubled, and 


f Viz. ab Areto, unde sicut ex aliis Etruriz figulinis, testa- 
cea vasa Romam deferebant, 
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our soul is lifted from its wheels, in the same degree | 
“ Dum sumus in quddam delin- | 


the sin prevails. 
quendi libidine, nebulis quibusdam insipientiz mens 
obducitur,”’ saith St. Ambrose; when the flesh-pots 
reek, and the uncovered dishes send forth a nidor 
and hungry smells, that cloud hides the face, and 
puts out the eye of reason; and then tell them, 
“ Mors in olld,” that “ Death is in the pot,” and 
folly is in the chalice; that those smells are fumes 
of brimstone, and vapours of Egypt; that they will 
make their heart easy, and their head sottish, and 
their colour pale, and their hands trembling, and their 
feet tormented. 


Mullorum, leporumque et suminis exitus hic est, 
Sulphureusque color, carnificesque pedes. Mart. 


For that is the end of delicacies, δυσωδία, λευκὸς 
ἰδεῖν, ἐντρυφερὸς, αἰϑρίας καὶ πόνων ἄπειρος, as Dio 
Chrysostom, “ paleness, and effeminacy, and lazi- 
ness, and folly ;” yet under the dominion of the 
pleasures of sensuality, men are so stripped of the 
use of reason, that they are not only useless in wise 
counsels and assistances, but they have not reason 
enough to avoid the evils of their own throat and 
belly ; when once their reason fails, we must know, 
that their temperance and their religion went before. 

3. Though reason be so strictly to be preserved 
at our tables as well as at our prayers, and we can 
never have leave to do any violence to it; yet the 
measures of nature may be enlarged beyond the 
bounds of prime and common necessity. For be- 
sides hunger and thirst, there are some labours of 
the body, and others of the mind, and there are sor- 
rows and loads upon the spirit by its communications 
with the indispositions of the body; and as the 
labouring man may be supplied with bigger quan- 
tities, so the student and contemplative man with 
more delicious and sprightful nutriment: for as the 
tender and more delicate easily-digested meats will 
not help to carry burdens upon the neck, and hold 
the plough in society and yokes of the laborious 
oxen; so neither will the pulse and the leeks, 
Lavinian sausages, and the Cisalpine suckets or gob- 
bets of condited bull’s-flesh, minister such delicate 
spirits to the thinking man; but his notion will be 
flat as the noise of the Arcadian porter, and thick 
as the first juice of his country lard, unless he makes 
his body a fit servant to the soul, and both fitted for 
the employment. 

But in these cases necessity, and prudence, and 
experience, are to make the measures and the rule ; 
and so long as the just end is fairly designed, and 
aptly ministered to, there ought to be no scruple 
concerning the quantity or quality of the provision: 
and he that would stint a swain by the commons of 
a student, and give Philotas the Candian the leavings 
of Plato, does but ill serve the ends of temperance, 
but worse of prudence and necessity. 

4. Sorrow and a wounded spirit may as well be 
provided for in the quantity and quality of meat and 
drink, as any other disease; and this disease by this 
remedy as well as by any other. For, great sorrow 
and importune melancholy may be as great a sin as 
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great anger; and if it be a sin in its nature, it is 
more malignant and dangerous in its quality; as 
naturally tending to murmur and despair, weariness 
of religion and hatred of God, timorousness and 
jealousies, fantastic images of things, and supersti- 
tion; and therefore, as it is necessary to restrain 
the fevers of anger, so also to warm the freezings 
and dulness of melancholy by prudent and temperate, 
but proper and apportioned diets; and if some 
meats and drinks make men lustful, or sleepy, or 
dull, or lazy, or sprightly, or merry; so far as meats 
and drinks can minister to the passion, and the 
passion ministers to virtue, so far by this means 
they may be provided for. ‘Give strong drink to 
him that is ready to perish, and wine to those that 
be of heavy hearts; let him drink and forget his 
poverty, and remember his misery no more,’’§ said 
King Lemuel’s mother. But this is not intended 
to be an habitual cure, but single and occasional ; 
for he that hath a pertinacious sorrow, is beyond 
the cure of meat and drink, and if this becomes 
every day’s physic, it will quickly become every 
day’s sin. Then, it must always keep within the 
bounds of reason, and never seize upon any portions 
of affection: the Germans used to mingle music 
with their bowls, and drink by the measures of the 
six notes of music ; 


Ut relevet miserum fatum solitosque labores : 


But they sing so long, that they forget not their 
sorrow only, but their virtue also, and their religion : 
and there are some men that fall into drunkenness, 
because they would forget a lighter calamity, run- 
ing into the fire to cure a calenture, and beating 
their brains out to be quit of the aching of their 
heads. A man’s heaviness is refreshed long before 
he comes to drunkenness; for when he arrives 
thither, he hath but changed his heaviness, and 
taken a crime to boot. 

5. Even when a man hath no necessity upon 
him, no pungent sorrow, or natural or artificial ne- 
cessity, it is lawful in some cases of eating and 
drinking to receive pleasure and intend it. For 
whatsoever is natural and necessary, is therefore 
not criminal, because it is of God’s procuring ; and 
since we eat for need, and the satisfaction of our 
need is a removing of a pain, and that in nature is 
the greatest pleasure, it is impossible that in its 
own nature it should be a sin. But in this case of 
conscience these cautions are to be observed : 

1. So long as nature ministers the pleasure and 
not art, it is materially innocent. “Si tuo veniat 
jure, luxuria est :”" but it is safe while it enters 
upon nature’s stock ; for it is impossible that the 
proper effect of health, and temperance, and prudent 
abstinence, should be vicious; and yet these are the 
parents of the greatest pleasure, in eating and 
drinking. “ Malum panem expecta, bonus fiet ; 
etiam illum tenerum tibi et siligineum fames reddet:” 
“Tf you abstain and be hungry, you shall turn the 
meanest provision into delicate and desirable.” 

2. Let all the pleasure of meat and drink be 
such as can minister to health, and be within the 
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former bounds. For since pleasure in eating and 
drinking is its natural appendage, and like a shadow 
follows the substance, as the meat is to be account- 
ed, so is the pleasure; and if these be observed, 
there is no difference whether nature or art be the 
cook. For some constitutions, and some men’s 
customs, and some men’s educations, and necessities, 
and weaknesses, are such, that their appetite is to 
be invited, and their digestion helped, but all this 
while we are within the bounds of nature and need. 

3. It is lawful when a man needs meat to choose 
the pleasanter, even merely for their pleasures ; 
that is, because they are pleasant, besides that they 
are useful; this is as lawful as to smell of a rose, 
or to lie in feathers, or change the posture of our 
body in bed for ease, or to hear music, or to walk 
in gardens rather than the highways; and God 
hath given us leave to be delighted in those things, 
which he made to that purpose, that we may also 
be delighted in him that gives them. For so as the 
more pleasant may better serve for health, and di- 
rectly to refreshment, so collaterally to religion; 
always provided, that it be in its degree moderate, 
and we temperate in our desires, without transport- 
ation and violence, without unhandsome usages of 
ourselves, or taking from God and from religion any 
minutes and portions of our affections. When 
Eicadastes, the epicure, saw a goodly dish of hot 
meat served up, he sung the verse of Homer, 


Tov δ᾽ ἐγὼ ἄντιος εἶμι, καὶ ἐν πυρὶ χεῖρας ἔοικε, 


and swallowed some of it greedily, till by its hands 
of fire it curled his stomach, like parchment in the 
flame, and he was carried from his banquet to his 
grave. 


Non poterat letho nobiliore mori: Marr. 


It was fit he should die such a death, but that death 
bids us beware of that folly. 

4. Let the pleasure, as it came with meat, so also 
pass away with it. Philoxenus was a beast; ηὐξ- 
aro ποτὲ THY γεράνου αὐχένα ἔχειν, “he wished his 
throat as long as a crane’s,” that he might be long 
in swallowing his pleasant morsels; “ Meret quod 
magna pars felicitatis exclusa esset corporis angus- 
tiis ;” “he mourned because the pleasure of eating 
was not spread over all his body,” that he might 
have been an epicure in his hands; and indeed, if 
we consider it rightly, great eating and drinking is 
not the greatest pleasure of the taste, but of the 
touch; and Philoxenus might feel the unctuous 
juice slide softly down his throat, but he could not 
taste it in the middle of the long neck; and we see 
that they who mean to feast exactly, or delight the 
palate, do “libare,’”’ or “ pitissare,”’ take up little 
proportions and spread them upon the tongue or 
palate; but full morsels and great draughts are 
easy and soft to the touch; but so is the feeling of 
silk, or handling of a melon, or a mole’s skin, and 
as delicious too as eating when it goes beyond the 
appetites of nature, and the proper pleasures of 
taste, which cannot be perceived but by a temperate 
man. And therefore let not the pleasure be in- 
tended beyond the taste; that is, beyond those little 
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natural measures in which God intended that plea- 
sure should accompany your tables. Do not run to 
it beforehand, nor chew the cud when the meal is 
done; delight not in fancies, and expectations, and 
remembrances of a pleasant meal; but let it descend 
“in latrinam,” together with the meals whose at- 
tendant pleasure is. 

5. Let pleasure be the less principal, and used as 
a servant; it may be modest and prudent to strew 
the dish with sugar, or to dip thy bread in vinegar; 
but to make thy meal of sauces, and to make the 
accessory become the principal, and pleasure to rule 
the table, and all the regions of thy soul, is to make 
a man less and lower than an oglio, of a cheaper 
value than a turbot; a servant and a worshipper of 
sauces, and cooks, and pleasure, and folly. 

6. Let pleasure, as it is used in the regions and 
limits of nature and prudence, so also be changed 
into religion and thankfulness. “ Turtures cum 
bibunt, non resupinant colla,”’ say naturalists ; 
“Turtles when they drink, lift not up their bills ;” 
and if we swallow our pleasures without returning 
the honour and the acknowledgment to God that 
gave them, we may “large bibere, jumentorum 
modo,” ‘drink draughts as large as an ox,” but 
we shall die like an ox, and change our meats and 
drinks into eternal rottenness. In all religions it 
hath been permitted to enlarge our tables in the 
days of sacrifices and religious festivity. 


Qui Veientanum festis potare diebus 


Campana solitus trulla, vappamque profestis. Hor. 


For then the body may rejoice in fellowship with 
the soul, and then a pleasant meal is religious, if it 
be not inordinate. Butif our festival-days, like the 
gentile sacrifices, end in drunkenness,' and our joys 
in religion pass into sensuality and beastly crimes, 
we change the holy-day into a day of death, and 
ourselves become a sacrifice as in the day of 
slaughter. 

To sum up this particular; there are, as you 
perceive, many cautions to make our pleasure safe, 
but any thing can make it inordinate, and then scarce 
any thing can keep it from becoming dangerous. 


Habet omnis hoc voluptas : 

Stimulis agit furentes. 

Apiumque par volantum, 

Ubi grata mella fudit, 

Fugit, et nimis tenaci 

Ferit ictacordamorsu. Boerrtus, 1.3. Metr. 7. 


And the pleasure of the honey will not pay for 
the smart of the sting. ‘ Amores enim et delicie 
maturé et celeriter deflorescunt, et in omnibus re- 
bus, voluptatibus maximis fastidium finitimum est :” 
‘Nothing is so soon ripe and rotten as pleasure ; 
and upon all possessions and states of things, loath- 
ing looks as being not far off; but it sits upon the 
skirts of pleasure.” 

‘O δὲ τραπέζας 

᾿Επορεξάμενος μελικρῶν ἔθιγεν, 

Ἢ μέγα κλαύσει πικρὰν μερίδα, 

Τῶν ἀντίξων συνεφαλκομένων. 
“ He that greedily puts his hand toa delicious table, 
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shall weep bitterly when he suffers the convulsions 
and violence by the divided interests of such con- 
trary juices :” 


“Ode yao χθονίας θέσμος ἀνάγκας 
Διχόθεν θνάτοις βίον οἰνοχεῖ. 


“For this is the law of our nature and fatal neces- 
sity ; life is always poured forth from two goblets.” 

And now, after all this, I pray consider, what a 
strange madness and prodigious folly possess many 
men, that they love to swallow death and diseases 
and dishonour, with an appetite which no reason 
can restrain. We expect our servants should not 
dare to touch what we have forbidden to them; 
we are watchful that our children should not swallow 
poisons, and filthiness, and unwholesome nourish- 
ment; we take care that they should be well-man- 
nered, and civil, and of fair demeanour; and we our- 
selves desire to be, or at least to be accounted, wise, 
and would infinitely scorn to be called fools; and 
we are so great lovers of health, that we will buy 
it at any rate of money or observance; and then for 
honour, it is that which the children of men pursue 
with passion, it is one of the noblest rewards of 
virtue, and the proper ornament of the wise and 
valiant; and yet all these things are not valued or 
considered, when a merry meeting, or a looser feast, 
calls upon the man to act a scene of folly and mad- 
ness, and healthlessness and dishonour. We do to 
God what we severely punish in our servants; we 
correct our children for their meddling with dangers, 
which themselves prefer before immortality ; and 
though no man think himself fit to be despised, 
yet he is willing to make himself a beast, a sot, and 
a ridiculous monkey, with the follies and vapours of 
wine; and when he is high in drink or fancy, proud 
as a Grecian orator in the midst of his popular 
noises, at the same time he shall talk such dirty 
language, such mean low things, as may well be- 
come a changeling and a fool, for whom the stocks 
are prepared by the laws, and the just scorn of men. 
Every drunkard clothes his head with a mighty 
scorn; and makes himself lower at that time than 
the meanest of his servants ; the boys can laugh at 
him when he is led like a cripple, directed like a 
blind man, and speaks like an infant imperfect 
noises, lisping with a full and spongy tongue, and 
an empty head, and a vain and foolish heart: so 
cheaply does he part with his honour for drink or 
loads of meat; for which honour he is ready to die, 
rather than hear it to be disparaged by another: 
when himself destroys it,as bubbles perish with the 
breath of children. Do not the laws of all wise 
nations mark the drunkard for a fool, with the 
meanest and most scornful punishment ? and 15 
there any thing in the world so foolish as a man 
that is drunk? But, good God! what an intolerable 
sorrow hath seized upon great portions of mankind, 
that this folly and madness should possess the great- 
est spirits, and the wittiest men, the best company, 
the most sensible of the word honour, and the most 
jealous of loosing the shadow, and the most careless 
of the thing! Is it not a horrid thing, that a wise 
or a crafty, a learned or a noble person, should dis- 
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honour himself as a fool, destroy his body as a 
murderer, lessen his estate as a prodigal, disgrace 
every good cause that he can pretend to by his re- 
lation, and become an appellative of scorn, a scene 
of laughter or derision, and all for the reward of 
forgetfulness and madness? for there are in immod- 
erate drinking no other pleasures. 

Why do valiant men and brave personages fight 
and die rather than break the laws of men, or start 
from their duty to their prince, and will suffer them- 
selves to be cut in pieces rather than deserve the 
name of a traitor, or perjured ? and yet these very 
men, to avoid the hated name of glutton or drunk- 
ard, and to preserve their temperance, shall not 
deny themselves one luscious morsel, or pour a cup 
of wine on the ground, when they are invited to 
drink by the laws of the circle or wilder company. 

Methinks it were but reason, that if to give life 
to uphold a cause be not too much, they should not 
think it too much to be hungry and suffer thirst for 
the reputation of that cause; and, therefore, much 
rather that they would think it but duty to be tem- 
perate for its honour, and eat and drink in civil and 
fair measures, that themselves might not lose the 
reward of so much suffering, and of so good a rela- 
tion, nor that which they value most be destroyed 
by drink. 

There are in the world a generation of men that 
are engaged in a cause which they glory in, and 
pride themselves in its relation and appellative: 
but yet for that cause they will do nothing but talk 
and drink ; they are valiant in wine, and witty in 
healths, and full of stratagem to promote debauchery ; 
but such persons are not considerable in wise ac- 
counts; that which I deplore is, that some men 
prefer a cause before their life, and yet prefer wine 
before that cause, and by one drunken meeting set 
it more backward in its hopes and blessings, than 
it can be set forward by the counsels and arms of a 
whole year. God hath ways enough to reward a 
truth without crowning it with success in the hands 
of such men. In the mean time they dishonour 
religion, and make truth be evil spoken of, and in- 
nocent persons to suffer by their very relation, and 
the cause of God to be reproached in the sentences 
of erring and abusing people ; and themselves lose 
their health and their reason, their honour and their 
peace, the rewards of sober counsels, and the whole- 
some effects of wisdom. 


Areanum neque tu scrutaberis illius unquam ; 
Commissumque teges, et vino tortus etira. Hor. 


Wine discovers more than the rack, and he that will 
be drunk is not a person fit to be trusted: and 
though it cannot be expected men should be kinder 
to their friend, or their prince, or their honour, than 
to God, and to their own souls, and to their own 
bodies ; yet when men are not moved by what is 
sensible and material, by that which smarts and 
shames presently, they are beyond the cure of re- 
ligion, and the hopes of reason; and therefore they 
must “lie in hell like sheep, death gnawing upon 
them, and the righteous shall have dominion over 
them in the morning” of the resurrection, 
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Seras tutior ibis ad lucernas : 
Hec hora est tua, cum furit Lywus, ὁ 
Cum regnant rose, cum madent capilli. Marr. 

Much safer it is to go to the severities of a watch- 
ful and a sober life; for all that time of life is lost, 
when wine, and rage, and pleasure, and folly, steal 
away the heart of a man, and make him go singing 
to his grave. 

I end with the saying of a wise man: He is fit 
to sit at the table of the Lord, and to feast with 
saints, who moderately uses the creatures which 
God hath given him: but he that despises even 
lawful pleasures, οὐ μόνον συμπότης τῶν Θεῶν adha 
καὶ συνάρχῶν, “shall not only sit and feast with 
God, but reign together with him,” and partake of 
his glorious kingdom. 


SERMON XVII. 


THE MARRIAGE RING; OR, THE MYSTERI- 
OUSNESS AND DUTIES OF MARRIAGE. 


PART I. 


This is a great mystery: but I speak concerning 
Christ and the church. Nevertheless let every 
one of you in particular so love his wife even as 
himself ; and the wife see that she reverence her 
husband.—Ephes. v. 32, 33. 


Tue first blessing God gave to man, was society : 
and that society was a marriage, and that marriage 
was confederate by God himself, and hallowed by a 
blessing: and at the same time, and for very many 
descending ages, not only by the instinct of nature, 
but by a superadded forwardness, (God himself in- 
spiring the desire,) the world was most desirous of 
children, impatient of barrenness, accounting single 
life a curse, and a childless person hated by God.* 
The world was rich and empty, and able to provide 
for a more numerous posterity than it had. 


17. , {é 
Ἐξεις, Νουμήνιε, τέκνα, 
Χάλκον ἔχων" πτωχὸς δ᾽ οὐδὲ τὰ τέκνα φιλεῖ. BRUNCK. 


You that are rich, Numenius, you may multiply 
your family ; poor men are not so fond of children, 
but when a family could drive their herds, and set 
their children upon camels, and lead them till they 
saw a fat soil watered with rivers, and there sit down 
without paying rent, they thought of nothing but to 
have great families, that their own relations might 
swell up to a patriarchate, and their children be 


* Quemlibet hominem cui non est uxor, minimé esse ho- 
minem; cum etiam in scriptura dicatur, “‘ Masculum et f- 
minam creavit eos, et vocavit nomen eorum Adam seu homi- 
nem.” R, Eliezer dixit in Gen. Bab. Quicunque negligit 
preceptum de multiplicatione humani generis, habendum 
esse velut homicidam. 

Ὁ Christiani et apud Athenas, τὰς τοῦ ἀγαμίου καὶ ὀψιγα- 
μίου δὶκας, refert Julius Pollux 1. 3. περὶ ἀγάμων. Idem 
etiam Lacedemone et Rome. Vide Festum verb. Uxorium 
atque 101 Jos. Scal. 
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enough to possess all the regions that they saw, and 


| their grandchildren become princes, and themselves 


build cities, and call them by the name of a child, 
and become the fountain of a nation. This was the 
consequent of the first blessing, “ increase and mul- 
tiply.” The next blessing was, “the promise of 
the Messias,”’ and that also increased in men and 
women a wonderful desire of marriage: for as soon 
as God had chosen the family of Abraham to be the 
blessed line, from whence the world’s Redeemer 
should descend according to the flesh, every of his 
daughters hoped to have the honour to be his mo- 
ther, or his grandmother, or something of his kin- 
dred: and to be childless in Israel was a sorrow to 
the Hebrew women great as the slavery of Egypt, 
or their dishonours in the land of their captivity.> 
But when the Messias was come, and the doc- 
trine was published, and his ministers but few, and 
his disciples were to suffer persecution, and to be 
of an unsettled dwelling, and the nation of the 
Jews, in the bosom and society of which the church 
especially did dwell, were to be scattered and broken 
all in pieces with fierce calamities, and the world 
was apt to calumniate and suspect and dishonour 
christians upon pretences and unreasonable jea- 
lousies, and that to all these purposes the state of 
marriage brought many inconveniences; it pleased 
God in this new creation to inspire into the hearts 
of his servants a disposition and strong desires to 
live a single life, lest the state of marriage should 
in that conjunction of things become an accidental 
impediment to the dissemination of the gospel, 
which called men from a confinement in their do- 
mestic charges, to travel, and flight, and poverty, 
and difficulty, and martyrdom: upon this necessity 
the apostles and apostolical men published doc- 
trines, declaring the advantages of single life, not 
by any commandment of the Lord, but by the spirit 
of prudence, διὰ τὴν ἐνεστῶσαν ἀνάγκην, “for the 
present and then incumbent necessities,” and in 
order to the advantages which did accrue to the 
public ministries and private piety.© ‘There are 
some (said our blessed Lord) who make themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” that is, for 
the advantages and the ministry of the Gospel, “ non 
ad vitee bone meritum” (as St. Austin in the like 
case) ; not that it is a better service of God in it- 
self,4 but that it is useful to the first circumstances 
of the gospel and the infancy of the kingdom, be- 
cause the unmarried person does μεριμνᾷν τὰ τοῦ 
κυρίου, “is apt to spiritual and ecclesiastical em- 
ployments;” first ἅγιος, and then ἁγιαζόμενος, 
‘holy in his own person, and then sanctified to pub- 
lic ministries;” and it was also of ease to the 
christians themselves, because, as then it was, 
when they were to flee, and to flee for aught they 


¢ Etiam Judei, qui preceptum esse viris παιδοποιεῖν 
aiunt, uno ore concedunt, tamen dispensatum esse cum 115 
qui assiduo legis studio vacare volunt, alias etiam immunibus 
ab acriori carnis stimulo.—Marmon. 15. Halach. Ishoth. 

4 Οὐ ψέγω δὲ τοὺς λοιποὺς μακαρίους, OTL γάμοις προσω- 
μίλησαν ὧν ἐμνήσϑην ἄρτι" εὔχόμαι γὰρ ἄξιος Θεοῦ εὑρεθεὶς 
πρὸς τοῖς ἴχνεσιν αὐτῶν εὑρεϑῆναι ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ ὡς Αβρα- 
ap, καὶ ᾿Ισαὰκ, καὶ ᾿Τακὼβ, ὡς Ἰώσηφ, καὶ ᾿Τεσαΐου καὶ τῶν 
ἄλλων προφητῶν, ὡς Πέτρου καὶ Παύλου, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 


ἀποστόλων, &c.—Epist. ad Philadelph. 
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knew in winter, and they were persecuted to the 
four winds of heaven; and the nurses and the 
women with child were to suffer a heavier load of 
sorrow because of the imminent persecutions; and 
above all, because of the great fatality of ruin upon 
the whole nation of the Jews, well it might be said 
by St. Paul, ϑλίψιν τῇ σαρκὶ ἕξουσιν οἱ τοιοῦτοι, 
‘such shall have trouble in the flesh,” that is, 
they that are married shall, and so at that time 
they had: and therefore it was an act of charity 
to the christians to give that counsel, ἐγὼ δὲ ὑμῖν 
φείδομαι, “1 do this to spare you,” and ϑέλω ὑμᾶς 
ἀμερίμνους εἶναι: for when the case was altered, 
and that storm was over, and the first necessities of 
the gospel served, and ‘‘ the sound was gone out 
into all nations;’”’ in very many persons it was 
wholly changed, and not the married but the un- 
married had ϑλίψιν ἐν σαρκὶ, “ trouble in the 
flesh ;” and the state of marriage returned to its first 
blessing, “ et non erat bonum homini esse solita- 
rium,” “and it was not good for man to be alone.” 

But in this first interval, the public necessity and 
the private zeal mingling together did sometimes 
overact their love of single life, even to the dis- 
paragement of marriage, and to the scandal of 
religion; which was increased by the occasion of 
some pious persons renouncing their contract of 
marriage, not consummate, with believers. For 
when Flavia Domitilla being converted by Nereus 
and Achilleus the eunuchs, refused to marry Aure- 
lianus, to whom she was contracted; if there were 
not some little envy and too sharp hostility in the 
eunuchs to a marriage state, yet Aurelianus thought 
himself an injured person, and caused St. Clemens, 
who veiled her, and his spouse both, to die in the 
quarrel. St. Thecla being converted by St. Paul, 
grew so in love with virginity, that she leaped back 
from the marriage of Tamyris, where she was lately 
engaged. St. Iphigenia denied to marry king 
Hyrtacus, and it is said to be done by the advice of 
St. Matthew. And Susanna, the niece of Dioclesian, 
refused the love of Maximianus the emperor; and 
these all had been betrothed; and so did St. Agnes, 
and St. Felicula, and divers other then and after- 
ward: insomuch, that it was reported among the 
gentiles, that the christians did not only hate all 
that were not of their persuasion, but were ene- 
mies of the chaste laws of marriage; and indeed 
some that were called christians were so; “ forbid- 
ding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats.” Upon this occasion it grew necessary for 
the apostle to state the question right, and to do 
honour to the holy rite of marriage, and to snatch 
the mystery from the hands of zeal and folly, and 
to place it in Christ’s right hand, that all its beauties 
might appear, and a present convenience might not 
bring in a false doctrine, and a perpetual sin, and 
an intolerable mischief. The apostle, therefore, 
who himself® had been a married man, but was 
now a widower, does explicate the mysteriousness 
of it, and describes its honours, and adorns it with 


a a - - ~ 
© ‘Qs Πέτρου καὶ Παύλου καὶ τῶν ᾿Αποστόλων τῶν γάιιοις 
’ ~ 
προσομιλησάντων οὐκ ὑπὸ προϑυμίας τῆς περὶ TO πραγμα, 
᾽ >? tg , ς ~ ~ , 5 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐννοίας ἑαυτῶν τοῦ γένους ἔσχον ἐκείνους. Lgnatius 
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rules and provisions of religion, that, as it begins 
with honour, so it may proceed with piety, and end 
with glory. 

For although single life hath in it privacy and 
simplicity of affairs, such solitariness and sorrow, 
such leisure and inactive circumstances of living, 
that there are more spaces for religion if men 
would use them to these purposes; and because it 
may have in it much religion and prayers, and must 
have in it a perfect mortification of our strongest ap- 
petites, it is therefore a state of great excellency ; yet 
concerning the state of marriage, we are taught from 
Scripture and the sayings of wise men, great things 
and honourable. ‘“ Marriage is honourable in all 
men;” so is not single life; for in some it is a snare 
and a πύρωσις, “ a trouble in the flesh,” a prison of 
unruly desires, which is attempted daily to be 
broken. Celibate or single life is never commanded ; 
but in some cases marriage 1s; and he that burns, 
sins often if he marries not; he that cannot contain 
must marry, and he that can contain is not tied to a 
single life, but may marry and not sin. Marriage 
was ordained by God, instituted in Paradise, was 
the relief of a natural necessity, and the first bless- 
ing from the Lord; he gave to man not a friend, 
but a wife, that is, a friend and a wife too (for a 
good woman is in her soul the same that a man is, 
and she is awoman only in her body; that she may 
have the excellency of the one, and the usefulness 
of the other, and become amiable in both): it is the 
seminary of the church, and daily brings forth sons 
and daughters unto God: it was ministered to by 
angels, and Raphael waited upon a young man that 
he might have a blessed marriage, and that that 
marriage might repair two sad families, and bless 
all their relatives. Our blessed Lord, though he 
was born of a maiden, yet she was veiled under 
the cover of marriage, and she was married to a 
widower; for Joseph the supposed father of our 
Lord had children by a former wife. The first 
miracle that ever Jesus did, was to do honour to a 
wedding; marriage was in the world before sin, and 
is in all ages of the world the greatest and most 
effective antidote against sin, in which all the world 
had perished, if God had not made a remedy: and 
although sin hath soured marriage, and stuck the 
man’s head with cares, and the woman’s bed with 
sorrows in the production of children; yet these 
are but throes of life and glory, and “ she shall be 
saved in child-bearing, if she be found in faith and 
righteousness.” Marriage is a school and exercise 
of virtue; and though marriage hath cares, yet the 
single life hath desires, which are more troublesome 
and more dangerous, and often end in sin, while the 
cares are but instances of duty and exercises of 
piety: and therefore, if single life hath more privacy 
of devotion, yet marriage hath more necessities and 
more variety of it, and is an exercise of more graces. 
In two virtues, celibate or single life may have the 
advantage of degrees ordinarily and commonly ,— 
that is, in chastity and devotion: but as in some 


epistol. ad Philadelph. Et Clemens idem ait apud Eusebium 
Hist. Eccles. lib. 3. sed tamen eam non cireumduxit sicut 
Petrus: probat autem ex Philip. 4. 
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persons this may fail, and it does in very many, 
and a married man may spend as much time in de- 
votion as any virgins or widows do ; yet as in mar- 
riage even those virtues of chastity and devotion 
are exercised; so in other instances, this state 
hath proper exercises and trials for those graces, for 
which single life can never be crowned; here is the 
proper scene of piety and patience, of the duty of 
parents and the charity of relatives ; ἢ here kindness 
is spread abroad, and love is united and made firm 
as a centre: marriage is the nursery of heaven; the 
virgin sends prayers to God, but she carries but one 
soul to him; but the state of marriage fills up the 
numbers of the elect, and hath in it the labour of 
love, and the delicacies of friendship, the blessing 
of society, and the union of hands and hearts; it 
hath in it less of beauty, but more of safety, than the 
single life; it hath more care, but less danger; itis 
more merry, and more sad; is fuller of sorrows, and 
fuller of joys; it lies under more burdens, but is 
supported by all the strengths of love and charity, 
and those burdens are delightful. Marriage is the 
mother of the world,’ and preserves kingdoms, and 
fills cities, and churches, and heaven itself. Celi- 
bate, like the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells in 
a perpetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is confined 
and dies in singularity; but marriage, like the use- 
ful bee, builds a house and gathers sweetness from 
every flower, and labours and unites into societies 
and republics, and sends out colonies, and feeds the 
world with delicacies, and obeys their king, and 
keeps order, and exercises many virtues, and pro- 
motes the interest of mankind, and is that state of 
good things to which God hath designed the pre- 
sent constitution of the world. 


Tovvexev ἐνθέσμως ἄλοχον λαβὲ, καὶ τινα κόσμω 
A 3 ry 
Δὸς βροτὸν ἀντὶ σέθεν. φεῦγε δὲ μαχλοσύνην. BRUN. 


Single life makes men in one instance to be like 
angels, but marriage in very many things makes the 
chaste pair to be like to Christ. “ Thisis a great 
mystery,” but it is the symbolical and sacramental 
representation of the greatest mysteries of our re- 
ligion. Christ descended from his Father’s bosom, 
and contracted his divinity with flesh and blood, 
and married our nature, and we became a church, 
the spouse of the Bridegroom, which he cleansed 
with his blood, and gave her his Holy Spirit for a 
dowry, and heaven for a jointure; begetting chil- 
dren unto God by the gospel. This spouse he hath 
joined to himself by an excellent charity, he feeds 
her at his own table, and lodges her nigh his own 


heart, provides for all her necessities, relieves her | 


sorrows, determines her doubts, guides her wander- 
ings, he is become her head, and she as a signet 
upon his right hand; he first indeed was betrothed 
to the synagogue and had many children by her, 
but she forsook her love, and then he married the 


f Χρὴ τῆς ἀειγένους φύσεως ἀντέχεσϑαι τῷ παῖδας παίδων 
καταλείποντι ἀεὶ τῷ Sew ὑπηρέτας ἀνθ᾽ αὐτοῦ παραδιδόναι. 
—-PLATO. 

Adde quod Eunuchus nulla pietate movetur, 
ec generi natisve cavet: clementia cunctis 
In similes, animosque ligant consortia damni. 
CLAUDIAN. 
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church of the gentiles, and by her as by a second 
venter had a more numerous issue, “ atque una do- 
mus est omnium filiorum ejus,”’ “all the children 
dwell in the same house,” and are heirs of the same 
promises, entitled to the same inheritance. Here 
is the eternal conjunction, the indissolnble knot, the 
exceeding love of Christ, the obedience of the 
spouse, the communicating of goods, the uniting of 
interests, the fruit of marriage, a celestial genera- 
tion, a new creature: ‘ Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est;” “ This is the sacramental mystery,” repre- 
sented by the holy rite of marriage; so that mar- 
riage is divine in its institution, sacred in its union, 
holy in the mystery, sacramental in its signification, 
honourable in its appellative, religious in its em- 
ployments: it is advantage to the societies of men, 
and it is “ holiness to the Lord.”” ‘“ Dico autem in 
Christo et ecclesia,” “Τὸ must be in Christ and the 
church.” 

If this be not observed, marriage loses its myste- 
riousness: but because it is to effect much of that 
which it signifies, it concerns all that enter into 
those golden fetters to see that Christ and his church 
be in at every of its periods, and that it be entirely 
conducted and overruled by religion; for so the 
apostle passes from the sacramental rite to the real 
duty ; “Nevertheless,” that is, although the former 
discourse were wholly to explicate the conjunction 
of Christ and his church by this similitude, yet it 
hath in it this real duty, “that the man love his 
wife, and the wife reverence her husband ;” and this 
is the use we shall now make of it, the particulars 
of which precept I shall thus dispose : 

1. I shall propound the duty as it generally re- 
lates to man and wife in conjunction. 2. The duty 
and power of the man. 3. The rights and privi- 
leges and the duty of the wife. 

1. “In Christo et ecclesid;” that begins all, and 
there is great need it should be so: for they that 
enter into the state of marriage, cast a die of the 
greatest contingency, and yet of the greatest in- 
terest in the world, next to the last throw for 
eternity. 


Νῦν yao δὴ πάντεσσιν ἐπὶ ξυροῦ ἵσταται ἀκμῆς, 
n \ \ μὲ ᾽ - 2’ ~ δ 
H pada λυγρὸς ὄλεθρος ᾿Αχαιοῖς, ἠὲ βιῶναι. Iliad. 


Life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, are in the 
power of marriage. A woman indeed ventures 
most, for she hath no sanctuary to retire to from an 
evil husband ; she must dwell upon her sorrow, and 
hatch the eggs which her own folly or infelicity 
hath produced; and she is more under it, because 
her tormentor hath a warrant of prerogative, and 
the woman may complain to God as subjects do of 
tyrant princes, but otherwise she hath no appeal in 
the causes of unkindness. And though the man 
can run from many hours of his sadness, yet he 
must return to it again, and when he sits among his 


§ Καλὰ τὰ παρϑενίης κειμήλια" παρδϑενίη δὲ 
Τὸν βιὸν ὦὥλεσεν ἂν πᾶσι φυλαττομένη.- BRUNCK. 
Siquis patriam majorem parentem extinguit, in eo culpa est, 
quod facit pro sua parte qui se eunuchat aut aliqua liberos pro- 
ducit, i. 6. differt eorum procreationem. Varro in “ lege 
Menia.”’ 
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neighbours, he remembers the objection that lies in 
his bosom, and he sighs deeply. 

Ah tum te miserum, malique fati, 

Quem, attractis pedibus, patente porta, 

Percurrent mugilesque raphanique. CaTuLt. 

The boys, and the pedlars, and the fruiterers, 
shall tell of this man, when he is carried to his 
grave, that he lived and died a poor wretched per- 
son. The stags in the Greek epigram, whose knees 
were clogged with frozen snow upon the mountains, 
came down to the brooks of the valleys, χλιῇναι 
γοτεροῖς νάμασιν ὠκὺ γόνυ, “ hoping to thaw their 
joints with the waters of the stream;” but there 
the frost overtook them, and bound them fast in ice, 
till the young herdsmen took them in their stranger 
snare. It is the unhappy chance of many men, 
finding many inconveniences upon the mountains of 
single life, they descend into the valleys of‘ mar- 
riage to refresh their troubles, and there they enter 
into fetters, and are bound to sorrow by the cords of 
a man’s or woman’s peevishness: and the worst of 
the evil is, they are to thank their own follies; for 
they fell into the snare by entering an improper 
way: Christ and the church were no ingredients in 
their choice: but as the Indian women enter into 
folly for the price of an elephant, and think their 
crime warrantable; so do men and women change 
their liberty for a rich fortune, (like Eriphyle the 
Argive, Ἢ χρυσὸν φίλου ἀνδρὸς ἐδέξατο τιμήεντα, 
‘‘she preferred gold before a good man,’’) and show 
themselves to be less than money, by overvaluing 
that to all the content and wise felicity of their 
lives; and when they have counted the money and 
their sorrows together, how willingly would they * 
buy, with the loss of all that money, modesty, or 
sweet nature, to their relative! the odd thousand 
pounds would gladly be allowed in good nature and 
fair manners. As very a fool is he that chooses for 
beauty! principally ; “ cui sunt eruditi oculi, et 
stulta mens,” (as one said,) “ whose eyes are witty, 
and their souls sensual;”’ it is an ill band of affec- 
tions to tie two hearts together by a little thread of 
red and white. 


Οὐδεμίαν (φησὶν ἡ τραγῳδία) 
Ὥνῃσε κάλλος εἰς πόσιν ξυνάορον. 


And they can love no longer but until the next ague 
comes; and they are fond of each other but at the 
chance of fancy, or the small-pox, or child-bearing, 
or care, or time, or any thing that can destroy a 
pretty flower." But it is the basest of all, when 
lust is the paranymph, and solicits the suit, and 
makes the contract, and joins the hands; for this is 
commonly the effect of the former, according to the 
Greek proverb; 


? ὯΝ , , / ras DEN ld 
AXX ἦτοι πρώτιστα λέων γένετ᾽ ἠὐγένειος, 
Αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα δράκων, ἢ πάρδαλις, ἠδὲ μέγας σῦς. Odys. 


t 


Brunck. An. 2. 135. 

' “Axpis ἂν ἧς ἄγαμος, Νουμήνιε, πάντα δοκεῖ σοὶ 
‘Ev πῷ ζῇν εἶναι τἀγαϑὰ τῶν ἀγαϑῶν. 

EtO’ ὅταν εἰσέλθῃ γαμετὴ, πάλιν εὐϑὺ δοκεῖ σοι 
Ἔν τῷ ζῆν εἶναι πάντα κακῶν πὰ κακά. 

᾿Αλλὰ χάριν τέκνων, ὅτο. 

Non ego illam mihi dotem duco esse, que dos dicitur; 
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At first for his fair cheeks and comely beard, “ the 
beast is taken for a lion, but at last he is turned to 
a dragon, or a leopard, or a swine.” That which 
is at first beauty on the face, may prove lust in the 
manners. 


Αὐτοῖς δὲ τοῖς θεοῖσι τὴν κέρκον μόνην 
Lod ’ 
Καὶ μηρὸν, ὥσπερ παιδερασταῖς, ϑύετε. 


So Eubulus wittily reprehended such impure con- 
tracts: they offer in their marital sacrifices nothing 
but the thigh, and that which the priests cut from 
the goats, when they were laid to bleed upon the 
altars. ᾿Εὰν εἰς κάλλος σώματος βλέψη τὶς, (ὁ λόγος 
φησὶ.) καὶ αὐτῷ ἡ σάρξ εἶναι κατ᾽ ἐπιθυμίαν δόξῃ 
καλὴ, σαρκικῶς ἰδὼν, καὶ ἁμαρτηκὼς ov οὗ τεθαύμακε, 
κριγεται, Said St. Clement: “He or she that looks 
too curiously upon the beauty of the body, looks too 
low, and hath flesh and corruption in his heart, and 
is judged sensual and earthly in his affections and 
desires.” Begin therefore with God; Christ is the 
president of marriage, and the Holy Ghost is the 
fountain of purities and chaste loves, and he joins 
the hearts; and therefore let our first suit be in the 
court of heaven, and with designs of piety, or safety, 
or charity; let no impure spirit defile the virgin 
purities and “ castifications of the soul” (as St. 
Peter’s phrase is); let all such contracts begin with 
religious affections. 


Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris; at illis 
Notum, qui pueri, qualisve futura sit uxor. Juv. 


“We sometimes beg of God for a wife or a child; 
and he alone knows what the wife shall prove, 
and by what dispositions and manners, and into 
what fortune that child shall enter:” but we shall 
not need to fear concerning the event of it, if re- 
ligion, and fair intentions, and prudence, manage 
and conduct it all the way. The preservation of a 
family, the production of children, the avoiding for- 
nication, the refreshment of our sorrows by the 
comforts of society; all these are fair ends of mar- 
riage, and hallow the entrance; but in these there 
is a special order; society was the first designed, 
“It is not good for man to be alone;”—children 
was the next, “Increase and multiply ;”—but the 
avoiding fornication came in by the superfcetation of 
the evil accidents of the world. The first makes 
marriage delectable, the second necessary to the 
public, the third necessary to the particular; this is 
for safety, for life, and heaven itself; 


Nam simulac venas inflavit tetra libido, 


Huc juvenes equum est descendere; Hor. 


The other have in them joy and a portion of immor- 
tality: the first makes the man’s heart glad; the 
second is the friend of kingdoms, and cities, and 
families ; and the third is the enemy to hell, and an 


Sed pudicitiam, et pudorem, et sedatum cupidinem, 
Detm metum, parentum amorem, et cognattim concor- 
diam. Praut. in Amphit. 2. 2. 209. 
! Facies, non uxor amatur. 
m Tres ruge subeant, et se cutis arida laxet, 
Fiant obscuri dentes, oculique minores, 
‘‘ Collige sarcinulas (dicet libertus) et exi.” 
JuvEN. Sat. 6 
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antidote of the chiefest inlet to damnation; but of 
all these the noblest end is the multiplying chil- 
dren. ‘“ Mundus cum patet, Deorum tristium atque 
inferim quasi patet janua; propterea uxorem, li- 
berorum querendorum causa, ducere religiosum est,” 
said Varro; “it is religion to marry for children;’’™ 
and Quintilian put it into the definition of a wife, 
“est enim uxor quam jungit, quam diducit utilitas ; 
cujus hee reverentia est, quod videtur inventa in 
causa liberorum ;’’ and therefore St. Ignatius, when 
he had spoken of Elias, and Titus, and Clement, 
with an honourable mention of their virgin-state, 
lest he might seem to have lessened the married 
apostles, at whose feet in Christ’s kingdom he 
thought himself unworthy to sit, he gives this testi- 
mony,—they were τοῖο γάμοις προσομιλήσαντες οὐχ 
ὑπὸ προθυμίας τῆς περὶ τὸ ayy et ἀλλ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἐννοίας 
ἑαυτῶν τοῦ γένους ἔσχον ἐκείνους, “that they might 
not be disparaged in their great names of holiness 
and severity, they were secured by not marrying to 
satisfy their lower appetites, but out of desire of 
ehilaren.”° Other considerations, if they be inci- 
dent and by way of appendage, are also consider- 
able in the accounts of prudence: but when they 
become principals, they defile the mystery, and 
make the blessing doubtful: “ Amabit sapiens, 
cupient ceteri,’ said Afranius; “ Love is a fair in- 
ducement, but desire and appetite are rude, and the 
characterisms of a sensual person :”—‘“ Amare justi 
et boni est, cupere impotentis ;” “Τὸ love, belongs 
to a just and a good man; _ but to lust, or furiously 
and passionately to desire, is the sign of impotency 
and an unruly mind.” 

2. Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid 
all offences of each other in the beginning of their 
conversation: every little thing can blast an infant 
blossom; and the breath of the south can shake the 
little rings of the vine, when first they begin to curl 
like the locks of a new-weaned boy; but when by 
age and consolidation they stiffen into the hardness 
of a stem, and have, by the warm embraces of the 
sun and the kisses of heaven, brought forth their 
clusters, they can endure the storms of the north, 
and the loud noises of a tempest, and yet never be 
broken: so are the early unions of an unfixed mar- 
riage; watchful and observant, jealous and busy, in- 
quisitive and careful, and apt to take alarm at every 
unkind word. For infirmities do not manifest them- 
Selves in the first scenes, but in the succession of a 
long society ; and it is not chance or weakness when 
it appears at first, but it is want of love or pru- 
dence, or it will be so expounded; and that which 
appears ill at first, usually affrights the inexperienced 
man or woman, who makes unequal conjectures, and 
fancies mighty sorrows by the proportions of the 
new and early unkindness. It is a very great pas- 
sion, or a huge folly, or a certain want of love, that 
cannot preserve the colours and beauties of kindness, 
so long as public honesty requires a man to wear 
their sorrows for the death of a friend. Plutarch 
compares a new marriage to a vessel before the hoops 


" Macrobius ex Varrone. 
° Epist. ad Philadelph. 


° Μαζὸν τοῦ λοιμοῦ ΤΩΝ καὶ Javerov.—BRUNCK. 
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are On; pera ἀρχὰς μὲν ὑπὸ τῆς τυχούσης ῥαδίως 
διασπᾶται προφάσεως, “ every thing dissolves their 
tender compaginations ;” χρόνῳ τῶν ἁρμῶν σύμπηξιν 
λαβόντων, μόγις ὑπὸ πυρὸς καὶ σιδήρου διαλύεται, 
“but when the joints are stiffened and are tied by a 
firm compliance and proportioned binding, scarcely 
can it be dissolved without fire or the violence of 
iron.” After the hearts of the man and the wife are 
endeared and hardened by a mutual confidence, and 
experience longer than artifice and pretence can last, 
there are a great many remembrances, and some 
things present, that dash all little unkindnesses in 
pieces. The little boy in the Greek epigram,? that 
was creeping down a precipice, was invited to his 
safety by the sight of his mother’s pap, when nothing 
else could entice him to return: and the bond of 
common children, and the sight of her that nurses 
what is most dear to him, and the endearments of 
each other in the course of a long society, and the 
same relation, is an excellent security to redinte- 
grate and to call that love back, which folly and 
trifling accidents would disturb. 


Tormentum ingens nubentibus heret, 


Que nequeunt parere, et partu retinere maritos. Juv. 


When it is come thus far, it is hard untwisting the 
knot; but be careful in its first coalition, that there 
be no rudeness done; for, if there be, it will for 
ever after be apt to start and to be diseased. 

3. Let man and wife be careful to stifle little 
things,1 that, as fast as they spring, they be cut 
down and trod upon; for if they be suffered to grow 
by numbers, they make the spirit peevish, and the 
society troublesome, and the affections loose and 
easy by an habitual aversation. Some men are 
more vexed with a fly than with a wound; and 
when the gnats disturb our sleep, and the reason is 
disquieted but not perfectly awakened, it is often seen 
that he is fuller of trouble than if, in the daylight 
of his reason, he were to contest with a potent 
enemy. In the frequent little accidents of a family, 
a man’s reason cannot always be awake; and when 
his discourses are imperfect, and a trifling trouble 
makes him yet more restless, he is soon betrayed to 
the violence of passion. It is certain that the man 
or woman are in a state of weakness and folly then, 
when they can be troubled with a trifling accident; 
and therefore, it is not good to tempt their affec- 
tions, when they are in that state of danger. In 
this case the caution is, to subtract fuel from the 
sudden flame; for stubble, though it be quickly 
kindled, yet it is as soon extinguished, if it be not 
blown by a pertinacious breath, or fed with new 
materials. Add no new provocations to the acci- 
dent, and do not inflame this, and peace will soon 
return, and the discontent will pass away soon, as 
the sparks from the collision of a flint: ever re- 
membering, that discontents proceeding from daily 
little things, do breed a secret undiscernible disease, 
which is more dangerous than a fever proceeding 
from a discerned notorious surfeit. 


4 Quedam parva quidem, sed non toleranda maritis.—- 
Uv. 
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4. Let them be sure to abstain from all those 
things, which by experience and observation they 
find to be contrary to each other. They that govern 
elephants, never appear before them in white; and 
the masters of bulls keep from them all garments 
of blood and scarlet, as knowing that they will be 
impatient of civil usages and discipline, when their 
natures are provoked by their proper antipathies. 
The ancients in their marital hieroglyphics used to 
depict Mercury standing by Venus, to signify, that 
by fair language and sweet entreaties, the minds of 
each other should be united; and hard by them, 
*‘Suadam et Gratias descripserunt,” they would have 
all deliciousness of manners, compliance, and mu- 
tual observance to abide. 

ὅ. Let the husband and wife infinitely avoid a 
curious distinction of mine and thine; for this hath 
caused all the laws, and all the suits, and all the 
wars, in the world; let them, who have but one 
person, have also but one interest. The husband 
and wife are heirs to each other (as Dionysius 
Halicarnasseus relates from Romulus) if they die 
without children; but if there be children, the wife 
iS τοῖς παισὶν ἰσόμοιρος, “ἃ partner in the inherit- 
ance.” But during their life, the use and employ- 
ment is common to both their necessities, and in 
this there is no other difference of right, but that 
the man hath the dispensation of all, and may keep 
it from his wife, just as the governor of a town may 
keep it from the right owner; he hath the power, 
but no right, to do so. And when either of them 
begins to impropriate, it is like a tumour in the 
flesh, it draws more than its share: but what it 
feeds on, turns to a bile; and therefore, the Romans 
forbade any donations to be made between man and 
wife, because neither of them could transfer a new 
right of those things, which already they had in 
common; but this is to be. understood only concern- 
ing the uses of necessity and personal conveniences ; 
for so all may be the woman’s, and all may be the 
man’s, in several regards. Corvinus dwells in a 
farm and receives all its profits, and reaps and sows 
as he please, and eats of the corn and drinks of the 
wine—it is his own: but all that also is his lord’s, 
and for it Corvinus pays acknowledgment; and his 
patron hath such powers and uses of it as are pro- 
per to the lord’s; and yet, for all this, it may be 
the king’s too, to all the purposes that he can need, 
and is all to be accounted in the census and for cer- 
tain services and times of danger: so are the riches 
of a family ; they are a woman’s as well as a man’s: 
they are hers for need, and hers for ornament, and 
hers for modest delight, and for the uses of religion 
and prudent charity; but the disposing them into 
portions of inheritance, the assignation of charges 
and governments, stipends and rewards, annuities 
and greater donatives, are the reserves of the supe- 
rior right, and not to be invaded by the under-pos- 
sessors. But in those things, where they ought to 
be common, if the spleen or the belly swells and 
draws into its capacity much of that which should 


r 


Hujus enim rari summique voluptas 
Nulla boni, quoties animo corrupta superbo 
Plus aloes quam mellis habet— JuveEn. Sat. 6. 
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be spent upon those parts, which have an equal 
right to be maintained,—it is a dropsy or a con- 
sumption of the whole, something that is evil be- 
cause it is unnatural and monstrous. Macarius, in 
his thirty-second Homily, speaks fully in this par- 
ticular; a woman betrothed to a man bears all her 
portion, and with a mighty love pours it into the 
hands of her husband, and says, ἐμὸν οὐδὲν ἔχω, 
“1 have nothing of my own;” my goods, my por- 
tion, my body, and my mind, are yours. Νόμῳ γὰρ 
ἅπαντα γίγνεται τοῦ γεγαμηκότος, τὸν πλοῦτον, τὴν 
δόξαν, τοὺς ἐπαίνοὺς, “ All that a woman hath, is 
reckoned to the right of her husband; not her 
wealth and her person only, but her reputation and 
her praise ;” so Lucian.s But as the earth, the 
mother of all creatures here below, sends up all its 
vapours and proper emissions at the command of 
the sun, and yet requires them again to refresh her 
own needs, and they are deposited between them both 
in the bosom of a cloud, as a common receptacle, 
that they may cool his flames, and yet descend to 
make her fruitful; so are the proprieties of a wife 
to be disposed of by her lord; and yet all are for 
her provisions, it being a part of his need to refresh 
and supply hers, and it serves the interest of both 
while it serves the necessities of either. 

These are the duties of them both, which have 
common regards and equal necessities and obliga- 
tions; and, indeed, there is scarce any matter of 
duty, but it concerns them both alike, and is only 
distinguished by names, and hath its variety by 
circumstances and little accidents: and what in one 
is called “ love,” in the other is called “ reverence ;” 
and what in the wife is “ obedience,” the same in 
the man is “duty.” He provides, and she dis- 
penses; he gives commandments, and she rules by 
them; he rules her by authority, and she rules him 
by love; she ought by all means to please him, and 
he must by no means displease her. For as the 
heart is set in the midst of the body, and though it 
strikes to one side by the prerogative of nature, yet 
those throbs and constant motions are felt on the 
other side also, and the influence is equal to both: 
so it is in conjugal duties; some motions are to the 
one side more than to the other, but the interest is 
on both, and the duty is equal in the several in- 
stances. If it be otherwise, the man enjoys a wife 
as Periander did his dead Melissa, by an unnatural 
union, neither pleasing nor holy, useless to all the 
purposes of society, and dead to content. 


SERMON XVIII. 
PART IL. 


THE next inquiry is more particular, and considers 
the power and duty of the man; “ Let every one of 
you so love his wife even as himself;” she is as 


5 Ῥητόρων διδάσκαλος. 
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himself, the man hath power over her as over him- 
self, and must love her equally. A husband’s power 
over his wife is paternal and friendly, not magiste- 
rial and despotic. The wife is in “ perpetua tu- 
tela,” under conduct and counsel; for the power a 
man hath, is founded in the understanding, not in 
the will or force; it is not a power of coercion, but 
a power of advice, and that government that wise men 
have over those, who are fit to be conducted by 
them: “ Et vos in manu et in tuteld non in servitio 
debetis habere eas; et malle patres vos, et viros, 
quam dominos dici,” said Valerius in Livy; “ hus- 
bands should rather be fathers than lords.” Homer 
adds more soft appellatives to the character of a 
husband’s duty; πατὴρ μὲν γὰρ ἐστὶ αὐτῇ καὶ πότνια 
μητὴρ, ἠδὲ κασίγνητος, “Thou art to be a father and 
a mother to her, and a brother:” and great reason, 
unless the state of marriage should be no better 
than the condition of an orphan. For she that is 
bound to leave father, and mother, and brother for 
thee, either is miserable like a poor fatherless child, 
or else ought to find all these, and more, in thee. 
Medea in Euripides had cause to complain when 
she found it otherwise. 


ἸΠάντων δ᾽, ὅσ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἔμψυχα, καὶ γνώμην ἔχει, 

Tuvaixés ἐσμὲν ἀσλιώτατον φυτὸν. 

“As πρῶτα μὲν δεῖ χρημάτων ὑπερβολῇ 

ἸΠόσιν πρίασϑαι, δεσπότην τε σώματος 

Λαβεῖν. 
Which St. Ambrose* well translates: “It is sad, 
when virgins are with their own money sold to sla- 
very; and that services are in better state than 
marriages; for they receive wages, but these buy 
their fetters, and pay dear for their loss of liberty ;”’ 
And therefore the Romans expressed the man’s 
power over his wife but by a gentle word; “Nec 
vero muliecribus prefectus reponatur, qui apud Gre- 
cos creari solet, sed sit censor qui viros doceat mo- 
derari uxoribus ;” said Cicero; “ Let there be no 
governor of the woman appointed, but a censor of 
manners, one to teach the men to moderate their 
wives,” that is, fairly to induce them to the mea- 
sures of their own proportions. It was rarely ob- 
served of Philo, Ed τὸ μὴ φάναι, ἣ γυνὴ ἣν ἔδωκας 
ἐμοὶ, ἀλλὰ, μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ" οὐ γὰρ ἐμοὶ ὡς κτῆμα τὴν dio- 
Snow ἔδωκας, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὴν ἀφῆκας ἄνετὸν καὶ 
ἐλεύϑερον. “When Adam made that fond excuse 
for his folly in eating the forbidden fruit, he said, 
‘The woman thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
me.’ He says not, ‘The woman which thou gay- 
est to me,’ no such thing ; she is none of his goods, 
none of his possessions, not to be reckoned amongst 
his servants; God did not give her to him so; but 
‘The woman thou gavest to be with me,’ that is, 
to be my partner, the companion of my joys and 
sorrows, thou gavest her for use, not for dominion.” 
The dominion of a man over his wife is no other 
than as the soul rules the body ; for which it takes 
a mighty care, and uses it with a delicate tender- 
hess, and cares for it in all contingencies, and 
watches to keep it from all evils, and studies to 
make for it fair provisions, and very often is led by 
its inclinations and desires, and does never contra- 

@ Exhor. ad virg. > Aimeid,6. © Epithal. Julie. 
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dict its appetites, but when they are evil, and then 
also not without some trouble and sorrow; and its 
government comes only to this, it furnishes the body 
with light and understanding, and the body fur- 
nishes the soul with hands and feet; the soul go- 
verns, because the body cannot else be happy, but 
the government is no other than provision; as a 
nurse governs a child, when she causes him to eat, 
and to be warm, and dry, and quiet: and yet even 
the very government itself is divided ; for man and 
wife in the family, are as the sun and moon in the 
firmament of heaven; he rules by day, and she by 
night, that is, in the lesser and more proper circles 
of her affairs, in the conduct of domestic provisions 
and necessary offices, and shines only by his light, 
and rules by his authority; and as the moon in op- 
position to the sun shines brightest, that is, then, 
when she is in her own circles and separate regions ; 
so is the authority of the wife then most conspicuous, 
when she is separate and in her proper sphere; in 
‘“‘ oyneceo,” in the nursery and offices of domestic 
employment: but when she is in conjunction with 
the sun her brother, that is, in that place and em- 
ployment in which his care and proper offices are 
employed, her light is not seen, her authority hath no 
proper business ; but else there is no difference : for 
they were barbarous people, among whom wives were 
instead of servants, said Spartianus in Caracalla; and 
it is a sign of impotency and weakness, to force the 
camels to kneel for their load, because thou hast not 
spirit and strength enough to climb; to make the af- 
fections and evenness of a wife bend by the flexures 
of a servant, is a sign the man is not wise enough to 
govern when another stands.by. So many differences 
as can be in the appellatives of “ dominus” and “ do- 
mina,” governor and governess, lord and lady, master 
and mistress, the same difference there is in the au- 
thority of man and woman, and no more; “Si tu 
Caius, ego Caia,”” was publicly proclaimed upon the 
threshold of the young man’s house when the bride 
entered into his hands and power; and the title of 
‘“domina”’ in the sense of the civil law was among 
the Romans given to wives. 


Hi Dominam Ditis thalamo deducere adorti, 


said Virgil: where, though Servius says it was 
spoken after the manner of the Greeks, who called 
the wife Δέσποιναν, “lady” or “mistress,” yet it 
was so amongst both the nations. 


“Ac domus Dominam voca,”’ says Catullus; © 
“Herebit Domine vir comes ipse sux,” so Martial ; 


and therefore, although there is just measure of 
subjection and obedience due from the wife to the 
husband (as 1 shall after explain,) yet nothing of 
this expressed is in the man’s character, or in his 
duty; he is not commanded to rule, nor instructed 
how, nor bidden to exact obedience, or to defend his 
privilege ; all his duty is signified by love, “by nou- 
rishing and cherishing,” ¢ by being joined with her 
in all the unions of charity, by “not being bitter to 
her,” © by “dwelling with her according to knowledge, 
giving honour to her:’’! so that it seems to be with 
ἃ Ephes. v. 25. ὁ Col, ii. 19. ΠΤ ΘΙ τ: 7. 
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husbands, as it is with bishops and priests, to whom 
much honour is due, but yet so that if they stand 
upon it, and challenge it, they become less honour- 
able: and as amongst men and women humility is 
the way to be preferred; so it is in husbands, they 
shall prevail by cession, by sweetness and counsel, 
and charity and compliance. So that we cannot 
discourse of the man’s right, without describing the 
measures of his duty ; that therefore follows next. 

“Let him love his wife even as himself :’’ —that 
is his duty, and the measure of it too; which is so 
plain, that if he understands how he treats himself, 
there needs nothing be added concerning his de- 
meanour towards her, save only that we add the 
particulars, in which Holy Scripture instances this 
general commandment. 

Μὴ mexpaivere. That is the first. “Be not bitter 
against her :” and this is the least index and signi- 
fication of love; a civil man is never bitter against 
a friend or a stranger, much less to him that enters 
under his roof, and is secured by the laws of hos- 
pitality. But a wife does all that and more; she 
quits all her interest for his love, she gives him all 
that she can give, she is as much the same person 
as another can be the same, who is conjoined by 
love, and mystery, and religion, and all that is sa- 
ered and profane. 


Non equidem hoc dubites, amborum feedere certo 
Consentire dies, et ab unosidere duci. Pers. 


They have the same fortune, the same family, the 
same children, the same religion, the same interest, 
“the same flesh,” “ erunt duo in carnem unam ;” 
and therefore this the apostle urges for his μὴ 
πικραίνετε, “no man hateth his own flesh, but nou- 
risheth and cherisheth it;” and he certainly is 
strangely sacrilegious and a violator of the rights of 
hospitality and sanctuary, who uses her rudely, who 
is fled for protection, not only to his house, but also 
to his heart and bosom. A wise man will not 
wrangle with any one, much less with his dearest 
relative; and if it is accounted indecent to embrace 
in public, it is extremely shameful to brawl in pub- 
lic: for the other is in itself lawful; but this never, 
though it were assisted with the best circumstances 
of which it is capable. Marcus Aurelius said, that 
“a wise man ought often to admonish his wife, to 
reprove her seldom, but never to lay his hands upon 
her :”’& “neque verberibus neque maledictis exas- 
perandam uxorem,” said the doctors of the Jews; 
and Homer brings in Jupiter sometimes speaking 
sharply to Juno, (according to the Greek liberty and 
empire,) but made a pause at striking her, 

Οὐ μὰν οἶδ᾽, εἰ αὖτε κακοῤῥαφὶης ἀλεγεινῆς 

Πρώτη ἐπαύρηαι, καὶ σε πληγῆσιν ἱμάσσω. Iliad. Ο΄. 
And the ancients use to sacrifice to Juno γαμήλιος, 
or “the president of marriage,” without gall; and 
St. Basil observes and urges it, by way of upbraid- 
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8. Ah lapis est ferrumque, suam quicunque puellam 
Verberat: e celo deripit ille Deos. 

Sit satis 6 membris tenuem prescindere vestem : 
Sit satis ornatus dissoluisse come : 
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ing quarrelling husbands; “ Etiam vipera virus ob 
nuptiarum venerationem evomit,” “ The viper 


casts all his poison, when he marries his female ;” _ 


“Tu duritiam animi, tu feritatem, tu crudelitatem 
ob unionis reverentiam non deponis?”® He is 
worse than a viper, who for the reverence of this 
sacred union will not abstain from such a poisonous 
bitterness ; and how shall he embrace that person 
whom he hath smitten reproachfully ; for those 
kindnesses are indecent which the fighting-man 
pays unto his wife. St. Chrysostom preaching ear- 
nestly against this barbarous inhumanity of striking 
the wife, or reviling her with evil language, says, it 
is as if a king should beat his viceroy and use him 
like a dog; from whom most of that reverence and 
majesty must needs depart, which he first put upon 
him, and the subjects shall pay him less duty, how 
much his prince hath treated him with less civility; 
but the loss redounds to himself; and the govern- 
ment of the whole family shall be disordered, if 
blows be laid upon that shoulder which together 
with the other ought to bear nothing but the cares 
and the issues of a prudent government. And it is 
observable, that no man ever did this rudeness for a 
virtuous end; it is an incompetent instrument, and 
may proceed from wrath and folly, but can never 
end in virtue and the unions of a prudent and fair 
society. ‘‘ Quod si verberaveris, exasperabis mor- 
bum” (saith St. Chrysostom): “ asperitas enim 
mansuetudine, non alia asperitate, dissolvitur;” “If 
you strike, you exasperate the wound,” and (like 
Cato at Utica in his despair) tear the wounds in 
pieces ; and yet he that did so ill to himself whom 
he loved well, he loved not women tenderly, and yet 
would never strike; and if the man cannot endure 
her talking, how can she endure his striking? But 
this caution contains a duty in it which none pre- 
varicates, but the meanest of the people, fools and 
bedlams, whose kindness is a curse, whose govern- 
ment is by chance and violence, and their families 
are herds of talking cattle. 


Sic alternos reficit cursus 
Alternus Amor, sic astrigeris 
Bellum discors exulat oris. 

Hec concordia temperat zquis 
Elementa modis, ut pugnantia 
Vicibus cedant humida siccis, 
Jungantque fidem frigora flammis. 


The marital love is infinitely removed from all 
possibility of such rudenesses: it is a thing pure 
as light, sacred as a temple, lasting as the 
world ;  “ Amicitia, que desinere potuit, nun- 
quam vera fuit,” said one; “ That love, that can 
cease, was never true:” it is ὁμιλία, so Moses 
called it; it is εὔνοια, so St. Paul; it is φιλότης, 80 
Homer ; it is φιλοφροσύνη, so Plutarch; that is, 
it contains in it all “sweetness,” and all “ society,” 
and “ felicity,” and all “ prudence,” and all “ wis- 
dom.” For there is nothing can please a man 


Sit lacrymas movisse satis; quater ille beatus, 
Quo tenera irato flere puella potest. 
Sed manibus qui sevus erit, scutumque sudemque 
Is gerat, et miti sit procul a Venere.—TIBULL. 
h Homil. 7. Hexam. 
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without love; and if a man be weary of the wise 
discourses of the apostles, and of the innocency of 
an even and a private fortune, or hates peace or a 
fruitful year, he hath reaped thorns and thistles from 
the choicest flowers of paradise; “for nothing can 
sweeten felicity itself, but love ;”° but when a man 
dwells in love, then the breasts of his wife are plea- 
sant as the droppings upon the hill of Hermon, her 
eyes are fair as the light of heaven, she is a foun- 
tain sealed, and he can quench his thirst, and ease 
his cares, and lay his sorrow down upon her lap, 
and can retire home as to his sanctuary and refectory, 
and his gardens of sweetness and chaste refresh- 
ments. No man can tell but he that loves his chil- 
dren, how many delicious accents make a man’s 
heart dance in the pretty conversation of those dear 
pledges; their childishness, their stammering, their 
little angers, their innocence, their imperfections, 
their necessities, are so many little emanations of 
joy and comfort to him that delights in their per- 
sons and society; but he that loves not his wife 
and children, feeds a lioness at home, and broods a 
nest of sorrows; and blessing itself cannot make 
him happy; so that all the commandments of God 
enjoining a man to “love his wife,” are nothing but 
80 many necessities and capacities of joy. “She 
that is loved is safe, and he that loves is joyful.” 
Love is a union of all things excellent; it contains 
in it proportion and satisfaction, and rest and con- 
fidence ; and I wish that this were so much pro- 
ceeded in, that the heathens themselves could not 
go beyond us in this virtue, and its proper and its 
appendant happiness. Tiberius Gracchus chose to 
die for the safety of his wife; and yet methinks 
for a christian to do so should be no hard thing ; 
for many servants will die for their masters, and 
many gentlemen will die for their friend; but the 
examples are not so many of those that are ready to 
do it for their dearest relatives, and yet some there 
have been. Baptista Fregosa tells of a Neapolitan, 
that gave himself a slave to the Moors that he might 
follow his wife; and Dominicus Catalusius, the prince 
of Lesbos, kept company with his lady when she was 
a leper: and these are greater things than to die. 
But the cases in which this can be required are 
so rare and contingent, that Holy Scripture instances 
not the duty in this particular; but it contains in 
it, that the husband should nourish and cherish her, 
that he should refresh her sorrows and entice her 
fears into confidence and pretty arts of rest; for 
even the fig-trees that grew in paradise had sharp- 
pointed leaves, and harshnesses fit to mortify the 
too-forward lusting after the sweetness of the fruit. 
But it will concern the prudence of the husband’s 
love to make the cares and evils as simple and easy 
as he can, by doubling the joys and acts of a careful 
friendship, by tolerating her infirmities,‘ (because 
by so doing, he either cures her, or makes himself 
better,) by fairly expounding all the little traverses 
of society and communication, “by taking every 


' Felices ter et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulsos querimoniis, 
Suprema citius solvet amor die.—Horar. Od. 
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thing by the right handle,” as Plutarch’s expression 
is; for there is nothing but may be misinterpreted, 
and yet if it be capable of a fair construction, it is 
the office of love to make it. 

————— Ed λέγειν 

Δ᾽, ὅτ᾽ ἄν τι EEN, χρὴ δοκεῖν, κἂν μὴ λέγῃ. 

a τ κα OTN, 

“Av τὸ ξυνόντι πρὸς χάριν μέλλῃ AEyew.—EvRIP. 
Love will account that to be well said, which, it 
may be, was not so intended; and then it may 
cause it to be so another time. 

3. Hither also is to be referred that he secure 
the interest of her virtue and felicity by a fair ex- 
ample; for a wife to a husband is a line or super- 
ficies, it hath dimensions of its own, but no motion 
or proper affections ; but commonly puts on such 
images of virtues or vices as are presented to her by 
her husband’s idea: and if thou beest vicious, com- 
plain not that she is infected that lies in thy bosom ; 
the interest of whose loves ties her to transcribe thy 
copy, and write after the characters of thy manners. 
Paris was a man of pleasure, and Helena was an 
adulteress, and she added covetousness upon her 
own account. But Ulysses was a prudent man, and 
a wary counsellor, sober and severe; and he ef- 
formed his wife into such imagery as he desired ; 
and she was chaste as the snows upon the moun- 
tains, diligent as the fatal sisters, always busy, and 
always faithful; γλῶσσαν μὲν ἀργὴν, χεῖρα δ᾽ εἶχεν 
ἐργάτην" “she had a lazy tongue, and a busy hand.” 

4, Above all the instances of lovelet him preserve 
towards her an inviolable faith, and an unspotted 
chastity ;! for this is the marriage ring, it ties two 
hearts by an eternal band; it is like the cherubim’s 
flaming sword, set for the guard of paradise ; he 
that passes into that garden, now that it is immured 
by Christ and the church, enters into the shades of 
death. No man must touch the forbidden tree, 
that in the midst of the garden, which is the tree 
of knowledge and life. Chastity is the security of 
love, and preserves all the mysteriousness like the 
secrets of a temple. Under this leck is deposited 
security of families, the union of affections, the re- 
pairer of accidental breaches. 


———Kai σφ᾽ ἄκριτα νείκεα λύσω" 
Eis εὐνὴν ἀνέσαιμι ὁμωθῆναι φιλότητι.---11184, E 


This is a grace that is shut up and secured by all 
arts of heaven, and the defence of laws, the locks 
and bars of modesty, by honour and reputation, by 
fear and shame, by interest and high regards ; and 
that contract that is intended to be for ever, is yet 
dissolved, and broken by the violation of this ; 
nothing but death can do so much evil to the holy 
rites of marriage, as unchastity and breach of faith 
can. The shepherd Cratis falling in love with a 
she-goat, had his brains beaten out with a buck as 
he lay asleep; and by the laws of the Romans, a 
man might kill his daughter or his wife, if he sur- 
prised her in the breach of her holy vows, which | 


« Uxoris vitium tollas opus est, aut feras ; 
Quitollit vitium, uxorem commodiusculam sibi prestat ; 
Qui fert, sese meliorem facit.—VARRoO. 

' Καὶ ἀνόθευτον τηροῦσι τὸν γάμον. 
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are as sacred as the threads of life, secret as the 
privacies of the sanctuary, and holy as the society 
of angels. “ Nulle sunt inimicitie nisi amoris 
acerbe ;”” and God that commanded us to forgive 
our enemies, left it in our choice, and hath not com- 
manded us to forgive an adulterous husband or a 
wife; but the offended party’s displeasure may pass 
into an eternal separation of society and friendship. 
Now in this grace it is fit that the wisdom and 
severity of the man should hold forth a pure taper, 
that his wife may, by seeing the beauties and 
transparency of that crystal, dress her mind and 
her body by the light of so pure reflections ; it is 
certain he will expect it from the modesty and re- 
tirement, from the passive nature and colder temper, 
from the humility and fear, from the honour and 
love, of his wife, that she be pure as the eye of 
heaven: and therefore it is but reason that the 
wisdom and nobleness, the love and confidence, the 
strength and severity, of the man, should be as 
holy and certain in this grace, as he is a severe 
exactor of it at her hands, who can more easily be 
tempted by another, and less by herself. 

These are the little lines of a man’s duty, which, 
like threads of light from the body of the sun, do 
clearly describe all the regions of his proper obliga- 
tions. Nowconcerning the woman’s duty, although 
it consists in doing whatsoever her husband com- 
mands, and so receives measures from the rules of 
his government, yet there are also some lines of 
life depicted upon her hands, by which she may 
read and know how to proportion out her duty to 
her husband. 

1. The first is obedience ; which, because it is 
no where enjoined that the man should exact of 
her, but often commanded to her to pay, gives de- 
monstration that it is a voluntary cession that is 
required; sucha cession as must be without coercion 
and violence on his part, but upon fair inducements, 
and reasonableness in the thing, and out of love and 
honour on her part. When God commands us to 
love him, he means we should obey him; “ This is 
love, that ye keep my commandments ;” and “ if ye 
love me” (saith our Lord) “keep my command- 
ments :” now as Christ is to the church, so is man 
to the wife: and therefore obedience is the best 
instance of her love; for it proclaims her submission, 
her humility, her opinion of his wisdom, his pre- 
eminence in the family, the right of his privilege, 
and the injunction imposed by God upon her sex, 
that although in sorrow she bring forth children, yet 
with love and choice she should obey. The man’s 
authority is love, and the woman’s love is obedience; 
and it was not rightly observed of him that said, 
when the woman fell, “ God made her timorous, 
that she might be ruled,” apt and easy to obey ;. for 
this obedience is no way founded in fear, but in 
love and reverence. “ Recepte reverentie est, si 
mulier viro subsit,” said the law;™ unless also that 
we will add, that it isan effect of that modesty which 
like rubies adorns the necks and cheeks of women. 
“ Pudicitia est, pater, eos magnificare, qui nos 


m C, alia D. se. lut. Matrim. 
" Plautus in Sticho. 
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socias sumpserunt sibi,’" said the maiden in the 
comedy : “ it is modesty to advance and highly to 
honour them, who have honoured us by making us 
to be the companions” of their dearest excellencies; 
for the woman, that went before the man in the way 
of death, is commanded to follow him in the way of 
love ; and that makes the society to be perfect, and 
the union profitable, and the harmony complete. 


Inferior matrona suo sit, Sexte, marito; 
Non aliter fuerint femina virque pares. Marr. 


For then the soul and body make a perfect man, 
when the soul commands wisely, or rules lovingly, 
and cares profitably, and provides plentifully, and 
conducts charitably that body which is its partner, 
and yet the inferior. But if the body shall give 
laws, and, by the violence of the appetite, first abuse 
the understanding, and then possess the superior 
portion of the will and choice, the body and the soul 
are not apt company, and the man is a fool, and 
miserable. If the soul rules not, it cannot be a 
companion; either it must govern, or be a slave; 
never was king deposed and suffered to live in the 
state of peerage and equal honour, but made a pri- 
soner, or put to death ; and those women, that had 
rather lead the blind than follow prudent guides, 
rule fools and easy men than obey the powerful and 
wise, never made a good society in a house: a wife 
never can become equal but by obeying; but so her 
power, while it is in minority, makes up the autho- 
rity of the man integral, and becomes one govern- 
ment, as themselves are one man. ‘“ Male and 
female created he them, and called their name 
Adam,” saith the Holy Scripture ;° they are but 
one: and therefore, the several parts of this one 
man must stand in the place where God appointed, 
that the lower parts may do their office in their own 
station, and promote the common interest of the 
whole. <A ruling woman is intolerable. 


Faicunt graviora coacte 
Imperio sexus. JUVENAL. 


But that is not all; for she is miserable too: for, 


Ta δευτερεῖα τὴν γυναῖκα δεῖ λέγειν, 
Δ > ς ie , ~ ia “aN » ὃ 7” —STros 
Τὴν δ᾽ ἡγεμονίαν τῶν ὅλων τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἔχειν. : 


It is ἃ sad calamity for a woman to be joined to ἃ 
fool or a weak person; it is like a guard of geese to 
keep the capitol; or as if a flock of sheep should 
read grave lectures to their shepherd, and give him 
orders where he shall conduct them to pasture. “0 
vere Phrygia, neque enim Phryges:” it is a curse 
that God threatened sinning persons; “ Devoratum 
est robur eorum, ἴδοι sunt quasi mulieres. Effce- 
minati dominabuntur eis;”P “ to be ruled by weaker 
people ;” δοῦλον γενέσϑαι παραφρονοῦντος δεσπότου," 
“to have a fool to one’s master,’ is the fate of 
miserable and unblessed people: and the wife can 
be no ways happy, unless she be governed by a 
prudent lord, whose commands are sober counsels, 
whose authority is paternal, whose orders are provi- 
sions, and whose sentences are charity. 


ο Gen. v. 2. P Isa, ui. 4, 
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But now concerning the measures and limits of 
this obedience, we can best take accounts from 
Scripture: ἐν παντὶ, saith the apostle, “in all 
things ;’" “ ut Domino,” “as to the Lord ;” and 
that is large enough; “ as unto a lord,” “ ut ancilla 
domino ;’” so St. Jerome understands it, who neither 
was a friend to the sex, nor to marriage ; but his 
mistake is soon confuted by the text; it is not “ ut 
dominis,” be subject to your husbands “ as unto 
lords,” but ὡς τῷ Κυρίῳ, that is, “ in all religion,” 
in reverence and in love, in duty and zeal, in faith 
and knowledge; or else wc τῷ Κυρίῳ may signify, 
ἐς wives be subject to your husbands; but yet so, 
that at the same time ye be subject to the Lord.” 
For that is the measure of ἐν παντὶ, “in all things;” 
and it is more plain in the parallel place, we ἀνῆκεν 
ἐν Κυρίῳ, “ as it is fit in the Lord:’’§ religion must 
be the measure of your obedience and subjection: 
“ intra limites discipline ;”’ so Tertullian expresses 
it. Πάντα μὲν τῷ ἀνδρὶ πειϑομένη, ὡς μηδὲν, ἄκον- 
τος ἐκείνου, πράξαι ποτὲ, πλὴν ὅσα εἰς ἀρετὴν καὶ 
σοφίαν διαφέρειν νομίζεται" so Clemens Alex.' “In 
all things let the wife be subject to the husband, so 
as to do nothing against his will; those only things 
excepted, in which he is impious or refractory in 
things pertaining to wisdom and piety.” 

But in this also there is some peculiar caution. 
For although in those things which are of the neces- 
sary parts of faith and holy life, the woman is only 
subject to Christ, who only is and can be Lord of 
consciences, and commands alone where the con- 
Science is instructed and convinced: yet as it is 
part of the man’s office to be a teacher, and a pro- 
phet, and a guide, and a master; so also it will 
relate very much to the demonstration of their 
affections to obey his counsels, to imitate his virtues, 
to be directed by his wisdom, to have her persuasion 
measured by the lines of his excellent religion: οὐχ 
ἧττον δὲ σεμνὸν ἀκούσαι γαμετῆς λεγούσης, ἀνὴρ ov 
μοι ἐσσὶ καϑηγητὴς καὶ φιλόσοφος καὶ διδάσκαλος τῶν 
καλλίστων καὶ ϑειοτάτων᾽ “It were hugely decent,” 
saith Plutarch, “that the wife should acknowledge 
her husband for her teacher and her guide ;” for 
then when she is what he please to efform her, he 
hath no cause to complain if she be no better: ra 
δὲ τοιαῦτα μαϑήματα πρῶτον ἀφίστησι τῶν ἀτόπων 
τὰς γυναίκας ; “his precept and wise counsels can 
draw her off from vanities;’ and, as he said of 
geometry, that, if she be skilled in that, she will 
not easily be a gamester or a dancer, may perfectly 
be said of religion. If she suffers herself to be 
guided by his counsel, and efformed by his religion; 
either he is an ill master in his religion, or he may 
secure in her and for his advantage an excellent 
virtue. And although in matters of religion the 
husband hath no empire and command, yet if there 
be a place left to persuade, and entreat, and induce 
by arguments, there is not in a family a greater 
endearment of affections than the unity of religion: 
and anciently “it was not permitted to a woman to 
τ Ephes, v. 24. 5. Col. iu. 18. τ Stromat. 7. 

i Quis deditus autem 
Usque ade est, ut non illam, quam laudibus effert, 


Horreat, inque diem septenis oderit horis ?—Juv. Sat. 6. 
1 et; 111. 4, 
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have a religion by herself:” “Kosdem quos mari- 
tus, nOsse Deos et colere solos uxor debet,” said 
Plutarch. And the rites which a woman performs 
severally from her husband, are not pleasing to 
God; and therefore Pomponia Grecina, because 
she entertained a stranger religion, was permitted 
te the judgment of her husband Plantius: and this 
whole affair is no stranger to christianity, for the 
christian woman was not suffered to marry an un- 
believing man; and although this is not to be ex- 
tended to different opinions within the limits of the 
common faith: yet thus much advantage is won or 
lost by it; that the compliance of the wife, and 
submission of her understanding to the better rule 
of her husband in matters of religion, will help very 
much to warrant her, though she should be misper- 
suaded in a matter less necessary ; yet nothing can 
warrant her in her separate rites and manners of 
worshippings, but an invincible necessity of con- 
science, and a curious infallible truth: and if she 
be deceived alone, she hath no excuse; if with him, 
she hath much pity, and some degrees of warranty 
under the protection of humility, and duty, and dear 
affections; and she will find that it is part of her 
privilege and right to partake of the mysteries and 
blessings of her husband’s religion. Τυγαῖκα yaue- 
τὴν μετὰ γόμους ἱεροὺς συνελθοῦσαν ἀνδρὶ κοινωνὸν 
ἁπάντων εἶναι, χρημάτων τε καὶ ἱερῶν, said Romu- 
lus: “A woman by the holy laws hath right to 
partake of her husband’s goods, and her husband’s 
sacrifices, and holy things.” Where there is a 
schism in one bed, there is a nursery of temptations, 
and love is persecuted and in perpetual danger to 
be destroyed; there dwell jealousies, and divided 
interests, and differing opinions, and continual dis- 
putes," and we cannot love them so well, whom we 
believe to be less beloved of God; and it is ill uniting 
with a person, concerning whom my persuasion tells 
me, that he is like to live in hell to eternal ages. 

2. The next line of the woman’s duty is com- 
pliance, which St. Peter calls, “the hidden man of 
the heart, the ornament of a meek and a quiet 
spirit,’ “ and to it he opposes “ the outward and 
pompous ornament of the body ;” concerning which, 
as there can be no particular measure set down to 
all persons, but the proportions were to be measured 
by the customs of wise people, the quality of the 
woman, and the desires of the man; yet it is to be 
limited by christian modesty, and the usages of the 
more excellent and severe matrons. Menander in 
the comedy brings in a man turning his wife from 
his house, because she stained her hair yellow, 
which was then the beauty. 

Νῦν δ᾽ tom am οἴκων τῶνδε" THY γυναῖκα yao 


Τὴν σώφρον᾽ οὐ δεῖ Tas τρίχας ξανθὰς ποιεῖν. CLERIC. 


A wise woman should not paint. A studious gal- 
lantry in clothes cannot make a wise man love his 
wife the better. Eic rove τραγώδους χρήσιμ᾽, οὐκ 
εἰς τὸν βιὸν, said the comedy; ‘ Such gaieties are 
* Quid juvat ornato procedere, vitta, capillo, 
Teque peregrinis vendere muneribus, 
' Naturee decus mercato perdere cultu, 


Nec sinere in propriis membra nitere bonis? 
Propert. 1, 1 el. 1, 
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fit for tragedies, but not for the uses of life:” “ De- 
cor occultus, et tecta venustas,” that is the christian 
woman’s fineness: “the hidden man of the heart,” 
sweetness of manners, humble comportment, fair 
interpretation of all addresses, ready compliances, 
high opinion of him and mean of herself.¥ 
"Ey κοινῷ λύπης ἡδονῆς τ᾽ ἔχειν μέρος, “ To par- 

take secretly, and in her heart, of all his joys and 
sorrows,” to believe him comely and fair,” though 
the sun hath drawn acypress over him; for as mar- 
riages are not to be contracted by the hands and 
eyes, but with reason and the hearts; so are these 
judgments to be made by the mind, not by the 
sight: and diamonds cannot make the woman vir- 
tuous, nor him to value her who sees her put them 
off then, when charity and modesty are her bright- 
est ornaments. 

Οὐ κόσμος, οὐκ, ὦ TANpoV, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκοσμία 

Φαίνοιτ᾽ ἂν εἶναι σῶν μαργαρίτης φρενῶν, &c. 


And, indeed, those husbands that are pleased with 
indecent gaieties of their wives, are like fishes 
taken with ointments and intoxicating baits, apt and 
easy for sport and mockery, but useless for food; 
and when Circe had turned Ulysses’s companions 
into hogs and monkeys, by pleasures and the en- 
chantments of her bravery and luxury, they were 
no longer useful to her, she knew not what to do 
with them; but on wise Ulysses she was continually 
enamoured. Indeed, the outward ornament is fit to 
take fools, but they are not worth the taking; but 
she that hath a wise husband, must entice him to 
an eternal dearness by the veil of modesty and the 
grave robes of chastity, the ornament of meekness 
and the jewels of faith and charity ; she must have 
no fucus but blushings, her brightness must be 
purity, and she must shine round about with sweet- 
nesses and friendship, and she shall be pleasant while 
she lives, and desired when she dies. If not, 


Κατϑανοῦσα δὲ κείσεαι, 

Οὐδέ πις μνημοσύνα σέθεν ἔσσεται, 

Οὐ γὰρ πεδέχεις ῥόδων τῶν ἐκ Πειερίης" 
Her grave shall be full οἵ rottenness and disho- 
nour, and her memory shal! be worse after she is 
dead: “after she is dead;” for that will be the end 
of all merry meetings; and I choose this to be the 
last advice to both. 

3. “Remember the days of darkness, for they 
are many ;” the joys of the bridal chambers are 
quickly past, and the remaining portion of the state 
is a dull progress, without variety of joys, but not 
without the change of sorrows; but that portion 
that shall enter into the grave, must be eternal. It 
is fit that I should infuse a bunch of myrrh into the 
festival goblet, and, after the Egyptian manner, 
serve up a dead man’s bones at a feast; I will only 
show it, and take it away again; it will make the 
wine bitter, but wholesome. But those married 
pairs that live, as remembering that they must part 


y Malo Venusinam, quam te, Cornelia mater 
Gracchorum, si cum magnis virtutibus affers 
Grande supercilium, et numeras in dote triumphos. 
JuvEN. Sat. 6. 
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again, and give an account how they treat them- 
selves and each other, shall, at that day of their 
death, be admitted to glorious espousals; and when 
they shall live again, be married to their Lord, and 
partake of his glories, with Abraham and Joseph, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and all the married saints. 


Θνητὰ τὰ τῶν ϑνητῶν, καὶ πάντα παρέρχεται ἡμᾶς" 
\ ‘ > ~ ᾽ ΄ 
Hy δὲ μὴ, ἀλλ᾽ ἡμεῖς αὐτὰ παρερχόμεθα.--ΒΕῦνοκΚ. 


“All those things that now please us shall pass 
from us, or we from them ;” but those things that 
concern the other life, are permanent as the num- 
bers of eternity ; and although at the resurrection 
there shall be no relation of husband and wife, and 
no marriage shall be celebrated but the marriage of 
the Lamb; yet then shall be remembered how men 
and women passed through this state which is a 
type of that, and from this sacramental union all 
holy pairs shall pass to the spiritual and eternal, 
where love shall be their portion, and joys shall 
crown their heads, and they shall lie in the bosom 
of Jesus, and in the heart of God to eternal ages. 
Amen. 


SERMON XIX. 
APPLES OF SODOM; OR, THE FRUITS OF SIN. 
PART I. 


What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye 
are now ashamed 2 For the end of those things 
7s death. Romans vi. 21. 


Tue son of Sirach did prudently advise concern- 
ing making judgments of the felicity or infelicity 
of men; “ Judge none blessed before his death; for 
aman shall be known in his children.”* Some 
men raise their fortunes from a cottage to the chairs 
of princes, from a sheep-cote to a throne, and dwell 
in the circles of the sun, and in the lap of pros- 
perity ; their wishes and success dwell under the 
same roof, and Providence brings all events into 
their design, and ties both ends together with pros- 
perous successes; and even the little conspersions 
and intertextures of evil accidents in their lives, are 
but like a feigned note of music, by an artificial 
discord making the ear covetous, and then pleased 
with the harmony into which the appetite was 
enticed by passion, and a pretty restraint; and 
variety does but adorn prosperity, and make it 
of a sweeter relish, and of more advantages; and 
some of these men descend into their graves with- 
out a change of fortune. 


Eripitur persona, manet res. 


2 Πρῶτα μέν ye τοῦθ᾽ ὑπάρχειν" κἂν ἄμορφος ἡ Toots, χρὴ 
- = A Υ̓͂ . ’ ‘ A 
δοκεῖν εὔμορφον εἶναι TH γενοὺν κεκτημένῃ" οὐ yap ὀφϑαλμὸς 
τὸ κρίνειν ἐστὶν ἀλλὰ νοῦς. 


2 Ecclus. xi. 28. 
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Indeed, they cannot longer dwell upon the estate, 
but that remains unrifled, and descends upon their 
heir, and all is well till the next generation; but if 
the evil of his death, and the change of his pre- 
sent prosperity, for an intolerable danger of an un- 
certain eternity, does not sour his full chalice; yet 
if his children prove vicious or degenerous, cursed 
or unprosperous, we account the man miserable, and 
his grave to be strewed with sorrows and dishonours. 
The wise and valiant Chabrias grew miserable by 
the folly of his son Ctesippus; and the reputation 
of brave Germanicus began to be ashamed, when 
the base Caligula entered upon his scene of disho- 
nourable crime. Commodus, the wanton and femi- 
nine son of wise Antoninus, gave a check to the 
great name of his father; and when the son of 
Hortensius Corbio was prostitute, and the heir of 
Q. Fabius Maximus was disinherited by the sen- 
tence of the city pretor, as being unworthy to enter 
into the fields of his glorious father, and young 
Scipio the son of Africanus was a fool and ἃ pro- 
digal; posterity did weep afresh over the monu- 
ments of their brave progenitors, and found that 
infelicity can pursue a man, and overtake him in 
his grave. 

This is a great calamity when it falls upon inno- 
cent persons; and that Moses died upon mount 
Nebo, in the sight of Canaan, was not so great an 
evil, as that his sons Eliezer and Gerson were un- 
worthy to succeed him; but that priesthood was 
devolved to his brother, and the principality to his 
servant; and to Samuel, that his sons proved cor- 
rupt, and were exauthorated for their unworthiness, 
was an allay to his honour and his joys, and such 
as proclaims to all the world, that the measures of 
our felicity are not to be taken by the lines of our 
own person, but of our relations too; and he that is 
cursed in his children, cannot be reckoned among 
the fortunate. 

This which I have discoursed concerning families 
in general, is most remarkable in the retinue and 
family of sin; for it keeps a good house and is full 
of company and servants, it is served by the pos- 
sessions of the world, it is courted by the unhappy, 
flattered by fools, taken into the bosom by the effe- 
minate, made the end of human designs, and feasted 
all the way of its progress: wars are made for its 
interest, and men give or venture their lives that 
their sin may be prosperous; all the outward senses 
are its handmaids, and the inward senses are of its 
privy chamber; the understanding is its counsellor, 
the will its friend, riches are its ministers, nature 
holds up its train, and art is its emissary to promote 
its interest and affairs abroad: and, upon this ac- 
count, all the world is enrolled in its taxing-tables, 
and are subjects or friends of its kingdom, or are so 
kind to it as to make too often visits, and to lodge in 
its borders ; because all men stare upon its pleasures, 
and are enticed to taste of its wanton delicacies. 
But then if we look what are the children of this 
splendid family, and see what issue sin produces, 
ἐστὶ yap τέκνα καὶ r@de,—it may help to untie the 
charm. Sin and concupiscence marry together, 
and riot and feast it high, but their fruits, the 
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children and production of their filthy union, are 
ugly and deformed, foolish and ill natured; and the 
apostle calls them by their name, “ shame” and 
“death.” These are the fruits of sin, “the apples 
of Sodom,” fair outsides, but if you touch them, 
they turn to ashes and a stink ; and if you will nurse 
these children, and give them whatsoever is dear to 
you, then you may be admitted into the house of 
feasting and chambers of riot, where sin dwells ; 
but if you will have the mother, you must have the 
daughters ; the tree and the fruits go together; and 
there is none of you all that ever entered into this 
house of pleasure, but he left the skirts of his gar- 
ment in the hands of shame, and had his name 
rolled in the chambers of death. “ What fruit had 
ye then?” That is the question. 

In answer to which question we are to consider, 
1. What is the sum total of the pleasure of sin ? 
2. What fruits and relishes it leaves behind by its 
natural efficiency ? 3. What are its consequents by 
its demerit, and the infliction of the superadded 
wrath of God, which it hath deserved? Of the first 
St. Paul gives no account; but by way of upbraid- 
ing asks, “what they had?” that is, nothing that 
they dare own, nothing that remains: and where is 
it? show it; what is become of it? Of the second 
he gives the sum total: all its natural effects are 
“ shame” and its appendages. The third, or the 
superinduced evils by the just wrath of God, he calls 
“death,” the worst name in itself, and the greatest 
of evils that can happen. 

1. Let us consider what pleasures there are 
in sin; most of them are very punishments. [Ι 
will not reckon or consider concerning envy, which 
one in Stobeus” calls κάκιστον καὶ δικαιότατον 
Sedov, “the basest spirit, and yet very just ;” because 
it punishes the delinquent in the very act of sin, 
doing as Allian says of the polypus, εἴτις αὐτῷ 
γένῃται ἀϑηρία, τῶν ἑαυτοῦ πλοκάμων παρέτραγε, 
“‘when he wants his prey, he devours his own 
arms;” and the leanness, and the secret pangs, 
and the perpetual restlessness of an envious man, 
feed upon his own heart, and drink down his spirits, 
unless he can ruin or observe the fall of the fairest 
fortunes of his neighbour. The fruits of this tree 
are mingled and sour, and not to be endured in the 
very eating. Neither will I reckon the horrid 
affrightments and amazements of murder, nor the 
uneasiness of impatience, which doubles every evil 
that it feels, and makes it a sin, and makes it in- 
tolerable; nor the secret grievings, and continual 
troubles of peevishness, which makes a man incapa- 
ble of receiving good, or delighting in beauties and 
fair entreaties, in the mercies of God and charities 
of men. 

It were easy to make a catalogue of sins, every 
one of which is a disease, a trouble in its very con- 
stitution and its nature: such are loathing of spi- 
ritual things, bitterness of spirit, rage, greediness, 
confusion of mind, and irresolution, cruelty and 
despite, slothfulness and distrust, unquietness and 
anger, effeminacy and niceness, prating and sloth, 
ignorance and inconstancy, incogitancy and cursing, 

> Florileg. 
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mauignity and fear, forgetfulness and rashness, pu- 
sillanimity and despair, rancour and superstition : 
if a man were to curse his enemy, he could not wish 
him a greater evil than these: and yet these are 
several kinds of sin which men choose, and give all 
their hopes of heaven in exchange for one of these 
diseases. Is it not a fearful consideration, that a 
man should rather choose eternally to perish than 
to say his prayers heartily and affectionately ? but 
so it is with very many men; they are driven to 
their devotions by custom, and shame, and reputa- 
tion, and civil compliances; they sigh and look 
sour when they are called to it, and abide there as 
a man under the chirurgeon’s hands, smarting and 
fretting all the while; or else he passes the time 
with incogitancy, and hates the employment, and 
suffers the torment of prayers which he loves not ; 
and all this, although ‘for so doing it is certain he 
may perish: what fruit, what deliciousness, can he 
fancy in being weary of his prayers? there is no 
pretence or colour for these things. Can any man 
imagine a greater evil to the body and soul of a 
man than madness, and furious eyes, and a distracted 
look, paleness with passion, and trembling hands 
and knees, and furiousness, and folly in the heart 
and head? and yet this is the pleasure of anger, 
and for this pleasure men choose damnation. EPut 
it is a great truth, that there are but very few sins 
that pretend to pleasure: although a man be weak 
and soon deceived, and the devil is crafty, and sin 
is false and impudent, and pretences are too many, 
—yet most kinds of sin are real and prime troubles 
to the very body, without all manner of delicious- 
ness, even to the sensual, natural, and carnal part; 
and a man must put on something of a devil before 
he can choose such sins, and he must love mischief 
because it is asin; for in most instances there is 
no other reason in the world. Nothing pretends to 
pleasure but the lust of the lower belly, ambition, 
and revenge; and although the catalogue of sins is 
numerous as the production of fishes, yet these 
three only can be apt to cozen us with a fair out- 
side; and yet upon the survey of what fruits they 
bring, and what taste they have in the manducation, 
besides the filthy relish they leave behind, we shall 
see how miserably they are abused and fooled, that 
expend any thing upon such purchases. 

2. For a man cannot take pleasure in lusts of the 
flesh, in gluttony, or drunkenness, unless he be 
helped forward with inconsideration and folly. For 
we see it evidently that grave and wise persons, 
men of experience and consideration, are extremely 
less affected with lust and loves than the hare-brained 
boy; the young gentleman that thinks nothing in 
the world greater than to be free from a tutor, he 
indeed courts his folly, and enters into the possession 
of lust without abatement; consideration dwells not 
there : but when a sober man meets with a tempta- 
tion, and is helped by his natural temper, or invited 
by his course of life; if he can consider, he hath 
so many objections and fears, so many difficulties 
and impediments, such sharp reasonings and sharper 
jealousies concerning its event, that if he does at all 
enter into folly, it pleases him so little, that he is 
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forced to do it in despite of himself; and the 
pleasure is so allayed, that he knows not whether it 
be wine or vinegar; his very apprehension and in- 
struments of relish are filled with fear and contra- 
dicting principles, and the deliciousness does but “ af- 
fricare cutem,” it went “ but to the skin;” but the 
allay went farther; it kept a guard within, and suf- 
fered the pleasure to pass no farther. A man must 
resolve to be a fool, a rash inconsiderate person, or 
he will feel but little satisfaction in the enjoyment 
of his sin: indeed, he that stops his nose, may drink 
down such corrupted waters ; and he understood it 
well who chose rather to be a fool, 


Dum mea delectent mala me, vel denique fallant, 
Quam sapere et ringi. Hor. 


“so that his sms might delight him, or deceive 
him, than to be wise and without pleasure in the 
enjoyment.” So that in effect a man must lose his 
discerning faculties before he discerns the little fan- 
tastic joys of his concupiscence ; which demonstrates 
how vain, how empty of pleasure that is, that is 
beholden to folly and illusion, to a juggling and a 
plain cozenage, before it can be fancied to be 
pleasant. For it is a strange beauty, that he that 
hath the best eyes cannot perceive, and none but the 
blind or blear-eyed people can see; and such is the 
pleasure of lust, which, by every degree of wisdom 
that a man hath, is lessened and undervalued. 

3. For the pleasures of intemperance, they are 
nothing but the relics and images of pleasure, after 
that nature hath been feasted; for so long as she 
needs, that is, so long as temperance waits, so long 
pleasure also stands there; but as temperance be- 
gins to go away, having done the ministries of na- 
ture, every morsel, and every new goblet, is still less 
delicious, and cannot be endured but as men force 
nature by violence to stay longer than she would: 
how have some men rejoiced when they have escaped 
a cup! and when they cannot escape, they pour it 
in, and receive it with as much pleasure as the old 
women have in the Lapland dances; they dance the 
round, but there is horror and a harshness in the 
music; and they call it pleasure, because men bid 
them do so: but there is a devil in the company, 
and such as is his pleasure, such is theirs: he re- 
joices in the thriving sin, and the swelling fortune 
of his darling drunkenness, but his joys are the joys 
of him that knows and always remembers, that he 
shall infallibly have the biggest damnation; and 
then let it be considered how forced a joy that is, 
that is at the end of an intemperate feast. 


Nec bene mendaci risus componitur ore, 


Nec bene sollicitis ebria verba sonant. TIBULLUs. 


Certain it is, intemperance takes but nature’s leay- 
ings; when the belly is full, and nature calls to take 
away, the pleasure that comes in afterwards, is next 
to loathing: it is like the relish and taste of meats 
at the end of the third course, or sweetness of honey 
to him that hath eaten till he can endure to take no 
more ; and in this, there is no other difference of these 
men from them that die upon another cause, than 
was observed among the Phalangia of old, τὰ μὲν 
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ποιεῖ γελῶντας ἀποϑνήσκειν, τὰ δὲ κλαίοντας, “ some 
of these serpents make men die laughing, and some to 
die weeping :” so does the intemperate, and so does 
his brother that languishes of a consumption ; this 
man dies weeping, and the other dies laughing; but 
they both die infallibly, and all his pleasure is 
nothing but the sting of a serpent, “ immixto liven- 
tia mella veneno,” it wounds the heart, and he dies 
with a tarantula, dancing and singing till he bows 
his neck, and kisses his bosom with the fatal nod- 
dings and declensions of death. 

4, In these pretenders to pleasure, (which you 
see are but few, and they not very prosperous in 
their pretences,) there is mingled so much trouble 
to bring them to act an enjoyment, that the appetite 
is above half tired before it comes; it is necessary 
a man should be hugely patient that is ambitious, 
“ὁ ambulare per Britannos, Scythicas pati pruinas ;”’ 
no man buys death and damnation at so dear a rate, 
as he that fights for it, and endures cold and hunger, 
—_-——“ Patiens liminis et solis,” “ the heat of the 
sun, and the cold of the threshold ;” the dangers of 
war, and the snares of a crafty enemy ; he lies upon 
the ground with a severity greater than the penances 
of a hermit, and fasts beyond the austerity of a rare 
penitent ; with this only difference, that the one 
does it for heaven, and the other for an uncertain 
honour, and an eternity of flames. But, however, 
by this time that he hath won something, he hath 
spent some years, and he hath not much time left 
him to rest in his new purchase, and he hath worn 
out his body, and lessened his capacity of feeling 
it; and although it is ten to one he cannot escape 
all the dangers he must venture at, that he may 
come near his trifle, yet, when he is arrived thither, 
he can neither long enjoy, nor well perceive or taste 
it; and therefore, there are more sorrows at the 
gate, than there can dwell comforts in all the rooms 
of the houses of pride and great designs. And thus 
it is in revenge, which is pleasant only to a devil, 
or a man of the same cursed temper. He does a 
thing which ought to trouble him, and will move 
him to pity what his own vile hands have acted ; 
but if he does not pity, that is, be troubled with 
himself, and wish the things undone, he hath those 
affections by which the devil doth rejoice in de- 
stroying souls; which affections a man cannot have, 
unless he be perfectly miserable, by being contrary 
to God, to mercy, and to felicity; and, after all, the 
pleasure is false, fantastic, and violent, it can do 
him no good, it can do him hurt, it is odds but it 
will, and on him that takes revenge, revenge shall 
be taken, and by a real evil he shall dearly pay for 
the goods that are but airy and fantastical; it is 
like a rolling stone, which, when a man hath forced 
up a hill, will return upon him with a greater vio- 
lence, and break those bones whose sinews gave it 
motion. The pleasure of revenge is like the 
pleasure of eating chalk and coals; a foolish dis- 
ease made the appetite, and it is entertained with 
an evil reward; it is like the feeding of a cancer or 
a wolf; the man is restless till it be done, and when 
it is, every man sees how infinitely he is removed 
from satisfaction or felicity. 
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5. These sins when they are entertained with the 
greatest fondness from without, it must have an ex- 
treme little pleasure, because there is a strong fac- 
tion, and the better party against them: something 
that is within contests against the entertainment, 
and they sit uneasily upon the spirit when the man 
is vexed, that they are not lawful. The Persian 
king gave Themistocles a goodly pension, assigning 
Magnesia with the revenue of fifty talents for his 
bread, Lampsacum for his wine, and Myos for his 
meat; but all the while he fed high and drunk 
deep, he was infinitely afflicted that every thing 
went cross to his undertaking, and he could not 
bring his ends about to betray his country; and at 
last he mingled poison with his wine and drank it 
off, having first entreated his friends to steal for 
him a private grave in his own country. Such are 
the pleasures of the most pompous and flattering 
sins: their meat and drink are good and pleasant 
at first, and it is plenteous and criminal; but its 
employment is base, it is so against a man’s inte- 
rest, and against what is, and ought to be, dearest 
to him, that he cannot persuade his better parts to 
consent, but must fight against them and all their 
arguments. These things are against a man’s con- 
science, that is, against his reason and his rest: 
and something within makes his pleasure sit un- 
easily. But so do violent perfumes make the head 
ache, and therefore wise persons reject them; and 
the eye refuses to stare upon the beauties of the 
sun, because it makes it weep itself blind; and if a 
luscious dish please my palate, and turns to loathing 
in the stomach, I will lay aside that evil, and con- 
sider the danger and the bigger pain, not that little 
pleasure. So it isin sin; it pleases the senses, but 
diseases the spirit, and wounds that: and that it is 
apt to smart as the skin, and is as considerable in 
the provisions of pleasure and pain respectively ; 
and the pleasures of sin to a contradicting reason, 
are like the joys of wine to a condemned man, 


Difficile est imitari gaudia falsa ; 
Difficile est tristi fingere mente jocum. 'T1IBULL. 


It will be very hard to delight freely in that which 
so vexes the more tender and most sensible part; 
so that, what Pliny said of the poppies growing in 
the river Caicus, ἔχει ἀντὲ καρποῦ λίθον, “ it brings 
a stone instead of a flower or fruit:” so are the 
pleasures of these pretending sins; the flower at the 
best is stinking, but there is a stone in the bottom ; 
it is gravel in the teeth, and a man must drink the 
blood of his own gums when he manducates such 
unwholesome, such unpleasant fruit. 


— Vitiorum gaudia vulnus habent. 


They make a wound, and therefore are not very 
pleasant. To yao ζῇν μὴ καλῶς, μέγας πόνος, “ It 
is a great labour and travail, to live a vicious life.” 

6. The pleasure in the acts of these few sins 
that do pretend to it, is a little limited nothing, con- 
fined to a single faculty, to one sense, having nothing 
but the skin for its organ or instrument, an artery, 
or something not more considerable than a lute- 
string; and at the best, it is but the satisfaction of 
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an appetite which reason can cure, which time can 
appease, which every diversion can take off; such 
as is not perfective of his nature, nor of advantage 
to his person; it is a desire to no purpose, and as 
it comes with no just cause, so can be satisfied with 
no just measures; it is satisfied before it comes to 
a vice, and when it is come thither, all the world 
cannot satisfy it: a little thing will weary it, but 
nothing can content it. For all these sensual de- 
sires are nothing but an impatience of being well 
and wise, of being in health, and being in our wits; 
which two things if a man could endure, (and it is 
but reasonable, a man would think, that we should,) 
he would never lust to drown his heart in seas of 
wine, or oppress his belly with loads of undigested 
meat, or make himself base by the mixtures of a 
harlot, by breaking the sweetest limits and holy 
festivities of marriage. ‘‘ Malum impatientia est 
boni,” said Tertullian, it is nothing else; to please 
the sense is but to do a man’s self mischief; and 
all those lusts tend to some direct dissolution of a 
man’s health or his felicity, his reason or his re- 
ligion; it is an enemy that a man carries about 
him: and as the Spirit of God said concerning 
Babylon, “ Quantum in deliciis fuit, tantum date 1111 
tormentum et luctum,” ‘“ Let her have torment and 
sorrow according to the measure of her delights,” 
is most eminently true in the pleasing of our senses ; 
the lust and desire is a torment, the remembrance 
and the absence is a torment, and the enjoyment 
does not satisfy, but disables the instrument, and 
tires the faculty ; and when a man hath but a little 
of what his sense covets, he is not contented, but 
impatient for more; and when he hath loads of it, 
he does not feel it. For he that swallows a full 
goblet does not taste his wine: and this is the 
pleasure of the sense; nothing contents it but that 
which he cannot perceive, and it is always restless, 
till it be weary; and all the way unpleased, till it 
can feel no pleasure; and that which is the instru- 
ment of sense, is the means of its torment; by the 
faculty by which it tastes, by the same it is afflicted ; 
for so long as it can taste, it is tormented with de- 
sire, and when it can desire no longer, it cannot 
feel pleasure. 

7. Sin hath little or no pleasure in its very en- 
joyment; because its very manner of entry and pro- 
duction is by a curse and a contradiction; it comes 
into the world like a viper through the sides of its 
mother, by means unnatural, violent, and monstrous. 
Men love sin only because it is forbidden ; “ Sin 
took occasion by the law,” saith St. Paul; it could not 
come in upon its own pretences, but men rather 
suspect secret pleasure in it because there are guards 
kept upon it. 


Sed quia cecus inest vitiis amor, omne futurum 
Despicitur, suadentque brevem presentia fructum, 
Et ruit in vetitum damni secura libido. 


Men run into sin with blind affections, and against 
all reason despise the future, hoping for some little 
pleasure for the present; and all this is only be- 
cause they are forbidden: do not many men sin out 
of spite? Some out of the spirit of disobedience, 
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some by wildness and indetermination, some by im 
prudence, and because they are taken in a fault ; 


Frontemque 4 crimine sumunt; 


some because they are reproved; many by custom, 
others by importunity : 


Ordo fuit crevisse malis 


It grows upon crab-stocks, and the lust itself is sour 
and unwholesome : and since it is evident, that very 
many sins come in wholly upon these accounts, such 
persons and such sins cannot pretend pleasure; but 
as naturalists say of pulse, “ Cum maledictis et pro- 
bris serendum precipiunt, ut letius proveniat ;” “the 
country-people were used to curse it and rail upon it 
all the while that it was sowing, that it might thrive 
the better ;” it is true with sins, they grow up with 
curses, with spite and contradiction, peevishness and 
indignation, pride and cursed principles ; and there- 
fore, pleasure ought not to be the inscription of the 
box; for that is the least part of its ingredient and 
constitution. 

8. The pleasures in the very enjoying of sin are 
infinitely trifling and inconsiderable, because they 
pass away so quickly; if they be in themselves 
little, they are made less by their volatile and 
fugitive nature; but if they were great, then their 
being so transient does not only lessen the delight, 
but changes it into a torment, and loads the spirit of 
the sinner with impatience and indignation. It is 
not a high upbraiding to the watchful adulterer, 
that after he hath contrived the stages of his sin, 
and tied many circumstances together with arts and 
labour, and these join and stand knit and solid only 
by contingency, and are very often borne away with 
the impetuous torrent of an inevitable accident, like 
Xerxes’ bridge over the Hellespont; and then he is 
to begin again, and sets new wheels a-going ; and 
by the arts, and the labour, and the watchings, and 
the importunity, and the violence, and the unwearied 
study, and indefatigable diligence, of many months, 
he enters upon possession, and finds them not of so 
long abode as one of his cares, which in so vast 
numbers made so great a portion of his life afflicted. 
Πρόσκαιρον ἁμαρτίας ἀπόλαυσιν, “ the enjoying of 
sin for a season,” St. Paul® calls it; he names no 
pleasures; our English translation uses the word of 
enjoying pleasures ; but if there were any, they were 
but for that season, that instant, that very transi- 
tion of the act, which dies in its very birth, and of 
which we can only say as the minstrel sung of Pa- 
cuvius, when he was carried dead from his supper to 
his bed, βεξίωκε, βεξίωκε. A man can scarce have 
time enough to say it is alive, but that it was: 
‘‘nullo non se die extulit,” it died every day, it lived 
never unto life, but lived and died unto death, being 
its mother and daughter: the man died before the 
sin did live; and when it had lived, it consigned him 
to die eternally. 

Add to this, that it so passes away, that nothing 
at all remains behind it that is pleasant: it is like 
the path of an arrow in the air; the next morning 
no man can tell what is become of the pleasures of 

ς Heb. xi. 20. 
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the last night’s sin: they are no where but in God’s 
books, deposited in the conscience, and sealed up 
against the day of dreadful accounts ; but as to the 
man, they are as if they never had been; and then, 
let it be considered, what a horrible aggravation it 
will be to the miseries of damnation, that a man 
shall for ever perish for that, which if he looks 
round about he cannot see, nor tell where it is. 
‘‘ He that dies, dies for that which is not ;” and in 
the very little present he finds it an unrewarding 
interest, to walk seven days together over sharp 
stones only to see a place from whence he must 
come back in an hour. If it goes off presently, it is 
not worth the labour; if it stays long, it grows 
tedious; so that it cannot be pleasant, if it stays; 
and if it does not stay, itis not to be valued: “ Hec 
mala mentis gaudia.” It abides too little a while 
to be felt, or called pleasure ; and if it should abide 
longer, it would be troublesome as pain, and loathed 
like the tedious speech of an orator pleading against 
the life of the innocent. 

9. Sin hath in its best advantages but a trifling, 
inconsiderable pleasure : because not only God and 
reason, conscience and honour, interest and laws, 
do sour it in the sense and gust of pleasure, but even 
the devil himself either being overruled by God, or 
by a strange insignificant malice, makes it trouble- 
some and intricate, entangled and involved; and 
one sin contradicts another, and vexes the man with 
so great variety of evils, that if in the course of 
God’s service he should meet with half the diffi- 
culty, he would certainly give over the whole em- 
ployment. Those that St. James speaks of, who 
“ prayed that they might spend it upon their lusts,”’ 
were covetous and prodigal, and therefore must 
endure the torments of one to have the pleasure of 
another; ahd which is greater, the pleasure of 
spending, or the displeasure that it is spent and does 
not still remain after its consumption, is easy to 
tell: certain it is, that this lasts much longer. 
Does not the devil often tempt men to despair, and 
by that torment puts bars and locks upon them, that 
they may never return to God? Which what else 
is it but a plain indication that it is intended, the 
man should feel the images and dreams of pleasure, 
no longer but till he be without remedy? Pleasure 
is but like sentries or wooden frames, set under 
arches, till they be strong by their own weight and 
consolidation to stand alone; and when by any 
means the devil hath a man sure, he takes no longer 
care to cozen him with pleasures, but is pleased 
that men should begin an early hell, and be tor- 
mented before the time. Does not envy punish or 
destroy flattery; and selflove sometimes torment 
the drunkard; and intemperance abate the powers 
of lust, and make the man impotent; and laziness 
become a hinderance to ambition; and the desires 
of man wax impatient upon contradicting interests, 
and by crossing each other’s design on all hands 
lessen the pleasure and leave the man tormented ? 

10. Sin is of so little relish and gust, so trifling 
a pleasure, that it is always greater in expectation 
than it is in the possession. But if men did be- 
forehand see, what the utmost is, which sin minis- 
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ters to please the beastly part of man, it were 
impossible it should be pursued with so much 
earnestness and disadvantages. It is necessary it 
should promise more than it can give; men could 
not otherwise be cozened. And if it be inquired, 
why men should sin again, after they had experi- 
ence of the little and great deception? it is to be 
confessed, it is a wonder they should; but then we 
may remember, that men sin again, though their sin 
did afflict them; they will be drunk again, though 
they were sick; they will again commit folly, 
though they be surprised in their shame, though 
they have needed an hospital; and therefore, there 
is something else that moves them, and not the 
pleasure; for they do it without and against its 
interests; but either they still proceed, hoping to 
supply by numbers what they find not in proper 
measures; or God permits them to proceed as an 
instrument of punishment; or their understandings 
and reasonings grow cheaper; or they grow in love 
with it, and take it upon any terms; or contract 
new appetites, and are pleased with the baser and 
the lower reward of sin: but whatsoever can be the 
cause of it, it is certain, by the experience of all the 
world, that the fancy is higher, the desires more 
sharp, and the reflection more brisk, at the door and 
entrance of the entertainment, than in all the little 
and shorter periods of its possession: for then it is 
but limited by the natural measures, and abated by 
distemper, and loathed by enjoying, and disturbed 
by partners, and dishonoured by shame and evil ac- 
cidents; so that as men coming to the river Lucius, 
ἔχει μὲν λευκότατον ὑδάτων Kal ῥεῖ διειδέστατα, and 
seeing “ waters pure” as the tears of the spring, or 
the pearls of the morning, expect that in such a 
fair promising bosom, the inmates should be fair 
and pleasant; τίκτει δὲ ἰχθῦς μελάνας ἰσχυρῶς, but 
find “the fishes black,” filthy, and unwholesome ; 
so it is in sin; its face is fair and beauteous, 
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Softer than sleep, or the dreams of wine, tenderer 
than the curd of milk; “ Kt Euganea quantumvis 
mollior agnd;”” but when you come to handle it, it 
is filthy, rough as the porcupine, black as the 
shadows of the night, and having promised a fish it 
gives a scorpion, and a stone instead of bread. 

11. The fruits of its present possession, the 
pleasures of its taste, are less pleasant, because 
no sober person, no man that can discourse, does 
like it long. 
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But he approves it in the height of passion, and in 
the disguises of a temptation; but at all other times 
he finds it ugly and unreasonable ; and the very re- 
membrances must at all times abate its pleasures, 
and sour its delicacies. In the most parts of a 
man’s life he wonders at his own folly, and pro- 
digious madness, that it should be ever possible for 
him to be deluded by such trifles; and he sighs 
next morning, and knows it over-night; and is it 
not therefore certain, that he leans upon a thorn, 
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which he knows will smart, and he dreads the 
event of to-morrow? But so have I known a bold 
trooper fight in the confusion of a battle, and being 
warm with heat and rage, received, from the swords 
of his enemy, wounds open like a grave; but he 
felt them not, and when, by the streams of blood, 
he found himself marked for pain, he refused to 
consider then what he was to feel to-morrow: but 
when his rage had cooled into the temper of a man, 
and clammy moisture had checked the fiery emission 
of spirits, he wonders at his own boldness, and 
blames his fate, and needs a mighty patience to 
bear his great calamity. So is the bold and merry 
sinner, when he is warm with wine’ and _ lust, 
wounded and bleeding with the strokes of hell, he 
twists with the fatal arm that strikes him, and cares 
not; but yet it must abate his gaiety, because he 
remembers that when his wounds are cold and con- 
sidered, he must roar or perish, repent or do worse, 
that is, be miserable or undone. The Greeks call 
this τῶν σάκκων εὐδαιμονίαν, “the felicity of con- 
demned slaves feasted high in sport.” Dion Prusias 
reports, that when the Persians had got the victory, 
they would pick out the noblest slave, cat καθίζουσιν 
εἰς τὸν ϑρόνον τοῦ βασιλέως, καὶ τὴν ἐσθῆτα δίδωσιν 
τὴν αὐτὴν καὶ τρυφᾷν, καὶ παλλακαῖς χρῆσθαι, “ they 
make him a king for three days, and clothe him 
with royal robes, and minister to him all the 
pleasures he can choose, and all the while he knows 
he is to die a sacrifice to mirth and folly.” But 
then, let it be remembered, what checks and allays 
of mirth the poor man starts at, when he remembers 
the axe and the altar where he must shortly bleed; 
and by this we may understand what that pleasure 
is, in the midst of which the man sighs deeply, 
when he considers what opinion he had of this sin, 
in the days of counsel and sober thoughts; and 
what reason against it he shall feel to-morrow, 
when he must weep or die. Thus it happens to 
sinners according to the saying of the prophet, 
_“ Qui sacrificant hominem, osculabuntur vitulum,” 
‘He that gives a man in sacrifice shall kiss the 
ealf;”¢ that is, shall be admitted to the seventh 
chapel of Moloch to kiss the idol: a goodly reward 
for so great a price, for so great an inquiry. 

After all this I do not doubt but these considera- 
tions will meet with some persons that think them 
to be “protestatio contra factum,” and fine pretences 
against all experience; and that, for all these severe 
sayings, sin is still so pleasant as to tempt the 
wisest resolution. Such menare in a very evil con- 
dition: and in their case only I come to understand 
the meaning of those words of Seneca; ‘“ Malorum 
ultimum est mala sua amare, ubi turpia non solum 
delectant, sed etiam placent:” ‘“ It is the worst of 
evils when men are so in love with sin that they 
are not only delighted with them, but pleased also ;” 
not only feel the relish with too quick a sense, but 
also feel none of the objections, nothing of the pun- 
gency, the sting, or the lessening circumstances. 
However, to these men I say this only, that if by 
experience they feel sin pleasant, it is as cer- 
tain also by experience, that most sins are in 
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their own nature sharpnesses and diseases; and 
that very few do pretend to pleasure: that a man 
cannot feel any deliciousness in them, but when he 
is helped by folly and inconsideration; that is, a 
wise man cannot, though a boy or a fool can, be 
pleased with them: that they are but relics and 
images of pleasure left upon nature’s stock, and 
therefore, much less than the pleasures of natural 
virtues: thata man must run through much trouble 
before he brings them to act and enjoyment: that 
he must take them in despite of himself, against 
reason and his conscience, the tenderest parts of 
man and the most sensible of affliction: they are at 
the best so little, that they are limited to one sense, 
not spread upon all the faculties like the pleasures 
of virtue, which make the bones fat by an intel- 
lectual rectitude, and the eyes sprightly by a wise 
proposition, and pain itself to become easy by hope 
anda present rest within: itis certain (I say) by a 
great experience, that the pleasures of sin enter by 
cursings and a contradictory interest, and become 
pleasant not by their own relish, but by the vicious- 
ness of the palate, by spite and peevishness, by 
being forbidden and unlawful: and that which is its 
sting is, at some times, the cause of all its sweetness 
it can have: they are gone sooner than a dream: 
they are crossed by one another, and their parent 
is their tormentor; and when sins are tied in a 
chain, with that chain they dash one another’s 
brains out, or make their lodging restless: it is 
never liked long; and promises much and performs 
little; it is great at distance, and little at hand, 
against the nature of all substantial things; and, 
after all this, how little pleasure is left, themselves 
have reason with scorn and indignation to resent. 
So that, if experience can be pretended against ex- 
perience, there is nothing to be said to it but the 
words which Phryne desired to be written on the 
gates of Thebes, ᾿Αλέξανδρος κατέσκαψεν, ἀνέστησε 
δὲ Φρύνη ἡ ἑταίρα, “ Phryne the harlot built it up, 
but Alexander dug it down:” the pleasure is sup- 
ported by little things, by the experience of fools and 
them that observed nothing, and the relishes tasted 
by artificial appetites, by art and cost, by violence 
and preternatural desires, by the advantage of de- 
ception and evil habits, by expectation and delays, 
by dreams and inconsiderations: these are the har- 
lot’s hands that build the fairy castle, but the hands 
of reason and religion, sober counsels and the voice 
of God, experience of wise men and the sighings 
and intolerable accents of perishing or returning 
sinners, dig it down, and sow salt in the foundations, 
that they may never spring up in the accounts of 
men that delight not in the portion of fools and for- 
getfulness. ‘“ Neque enim Deus ita viventibus 
quicquam promisit boni, neque ipsa per se mens hu- 
mana, talium 5101 conscia, quicquam boni sperare 
audet :’ “To men that live in sin, God hath pro- 
mised no good, and the conscience itself dares not 
expect 1.778 
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Wehave already opened this dunghill, covered with 
snow, which was indeed on the outside white as the 
spots of leprosy, but it was no better; and if the very 
colours and instruments of deception, if the fucus 
and ceruse be so spotted and sullied, what can we 
suppose to be under the wrinkled skin, what in the 
corrupted liver, and in the sinks of the body of 
sin? That we are next to consider: but if we open 
the body, and see what a confusion of all its parts, 
whata rebellion and tumult of the humours, what a 
disorder of the members, what a monstrosity or de- 
formity is all over, we shall be infinitely convinced, 
that no man can choose a sin, but upon the same 
ground on which he may choose a fever, or long 
for madness or the gout. Sin, in its natural effi- 
ciency, hath in it so many evils, as must needs 
affright a man, and scare the confidence of every 
one that can consider. 

When our blessed Saviour shall conduct his 
church to the mountains of glory, he shall “ pre- 
sent it to God without spot or wrinkle,” ἃ that is, pure 
and vigorous, entirely freed from the power and the 
infection of sin. Upon occasion of which expres- 
sion it hath been spoken, that sin leaves in the 
soul a stain or spot, permanent upon the spirit, dis- 
composing the order of its beauty, and making it ap- 
pear to God “ in sordibus,” “in such filthiness,” that 
he who “is of pure eyes cannot behold.” But con- 
cerning the nature or proper effects of this spot or stain, 
they have not been agreed: some call it an obliga- 
tion or a guilt of punishment; so Scotus. Some 
fancy it to be an elongation from God, by dissimili- 
tude of conditions ; so Peter Lombard. Alexander 
of Ales says it is a privation of the proper beauty 
and splendour of the soul, with which God adorned 
it in the creation and superaddition of grace; and 
upon this expression they most agree, but seem not 
to understand what they mean by it; and it signifies 
no more, but as you, describing sickness, call it a 
want of health, and folly, a want of wisdom ; which 
is indeed to say, what a thing is not, but not to tell 
what itis: but that I may not be hindered by this 
consideration, we may observe, that the spots and 
Stains of sin are metaphorical significations of the 
disorder and evil consequents of sin; which it leaves 
partly upon the soul, partly upon the state and con- 
dition of man, as meekness is called an ornament, 
and faith a shield, and salvation a helmet, and sin 
itself a wrinkle, corruption, rottenness, a burden,” 
a wound, death, filthiness: so it is a defiling of a 
man; that is, as the body contracts nastiness and 
dishonour by impure contacts and adherences, so 
does the soul receive such a change, as must be 
taken away before it can enter into the eternal 
regions, and house of purity. But it is not a distinct 
thing, not an inherent quality, which can be sepa- 
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rated from other evil effects of sin, which I shall 
now reckon by their proper names; and St. Paul 
comprises under the scornful appellative of “shame.” 
1. The first natural fruit of sin is ignorance. Man 
was first tempted by the promise of knowledge; he 
fell into darkness by believing the devil holding 
forth to him a new light. It was not likely good 
should come of so foul a beginning; that the wo- 
man should believe the devil putting on no brighter 
shape than a snake’s skin, she neither being afraid 
of sin, nor affrighted to hear a beast speak, and 
he pretending so weakly in the temptation, that he 
promised only that they should know evil; for they 
knew good before ; and all that was offered to them 
was the experience of evil: and it was no wonder 
that the devil promised no more, for sin never could 
perform any thing but an experience of evil, no 
other knowledge can come upon that account; but 
the wonder was, why the woman should sin for no 
other reward, but for that which she ought to have 
feared infinitely ; for nothing could have continued 
her happiness, but not to have known evil. Now 
this knowledge was the introduction of ignorance. 
For when the understanding suffered itself to be so 
baffled as to study evil, the will was as foolish to 
fall in love with it, and they conspired to undo each 
other. For when the will began to love it, then 
the understanding was set on work to commend, to 
advance, to conduct and to approve, to believe it, 
and to be factious in behalf of the new purchase. [ 
do not believe, the understanding part of man 
received any natural decrement or diminution. For 
if to the devils their naturals remain entire, it is not 
likely that the lesser sin of man should suffer a 
more violent and effective mischief. Neither can it 
be understood how the reasonable soul, being im- 
mortal both in itself and its essential faculties, can 
lose or be lessened in them, any more than it can 
die. But it received impediment, by new proposi- 
tions: it lost and willingly forgot what God had 
taught, and went away from the fountain of truth, 
and gave trust to the father of lies, and it must 
without remedy grow foolish; and so a man came 
to know evil, just as a man is said to taste of death: 
for, in proper speaking, as death is not to be felt, 
because it takes away all sense; so neither can evil 
be known, because whatsoever is truly cognoscible, 
is good and true; and therefore all the knowledge 
a man gets by sin is to feel evil: he knows it not 
by discourse, but by sense; not by proposition, but 
by smart; the devil doing to man as A‘sculapius did 
to Neoclides, ὄξει διέμενος σφηττίῳ, κατέπλασύεν 
αὐτοῦ τὰ βλέφαρα, ἵνα ᾿Οδυνῶτο μᾶλλον" “ he gave 
him a formidable collyrium to torment him more :ἢἢ 
the effect of which was, ὅτι βλέπειν τὸν Πλοῦτον 
ταχὺ ἐποίησεν, Τὸν δὲ Νεοκλείδην μᾶλλον ἐποίησε 
τυφλόν : (Arist. Pl. 720.) “ the devil himself grew 
more quicksighted to abuse us,’ but we became 
more blind by that opening of our eyes. [ shall 
not need to discourse of the philosophy of this mis- 
chief, and by the connexion of what causes igno- 
rance doth follow sin: but it is certain, whether a 
Ὁ Kata δ᾽ αἰθάλης 
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man would fain be pleased with sin, or be quiet or 
fearless when he hath sinned, or continue in it, or 
persuade others to it, he must do it by false propo- 
sitions, by lyings, and such weak discourses as none 
can believe but such as are born fools, or such as 
have made themselves so, or are made so by others. 
Who in the world is a verier fool, a more ignorant, 
wretched person, than he that is an atheist ? A man 
may better believe there is no such man as himself, 
and that he is not in being, than that there is no 
God: for himself can cease to be, and once was not, 
and shall be changed from what he is, and in very 
many periods of his life knows not that he is; and 
so it is every night with him when he sleeps: but 
none of these can happen to God; and if he knows 
it not, he is a fool. Can any thing in this world be 
more foolish than to think that all this rare fabric of 
heaven and earth can come by chance, when all the 
skill of art is not able to make an oyster? To see 
rare effects and no cause; an excellent government 
and no prince; a motion without an immovable; a 
circle without a centre; a time without eternity; a 
second without a first ; a thing that begins not from 
itself, and therefore not to perceive there is some- 
thing from whence it does begin, which must be 
without beginning; these things are so against 
philosophy and natural reason, that he must needs 
be a beast in his understanding that does not assent 
to them; this is the atheist: ‘ The fool hath said 
in his heart, There is no God.” That is his char- 
acter: the thing framed says that nothing framed 
it; the tongue never made itself to speak, and yet 
talks against him that did; saying, that which is 
made, is, and that which made it, is not. But this 
folly is as infinite as hell, as much without light or 
bound, as the chaos or the primitive nothing. But 
in this, the devil never prevailed very far; his 
schools were always thin at these lectures: some 
few people have been witty against God, that 
taught them to speak before they knew to spell a 
syllable ; but either they are monsters in their man- 
ners, or mad in their understandings, or ever find 
themselves confuted by a thunder or a plague, by 
danger or death. 

But the devil hath infinitely prevailed in a thing 
that is almost as senseless and ignorant as atheism, 
and that is idolatry; not only making God after 
man’s image, but in the likeness of a calf, of a cat, 
of a serpent ; making men such fools as to worship 
a quartan ague, fire and water, onions and sheep. 
This is the skill man learned, and the philosophy 
that he is taught, by believing the devil. What 
wisdom can there be in any man, that calls good 
evil, and evil good; to say fire is cold, and the sun 
black ; that fornication can make a man happy, or 
drunkenness can make him wise? And this is the 
state of a sinner, of every one that delights im 
iniquity ; he cannot be pleased with it if he thinks 
it evil; he cannot endure it without believing this 
proposition, That there is in drunkenness or lust 
pleasure enough, good enough, to make him amends 
for the intolerable pains of damnation. But then if 
we consider upon what nonsense-principles the state 
of an evil life relies, we must in reason be impaticnt, 
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and with scorn and indignation drive away the fool ; 
such as are—sense is to be preferred before reason, 
interest before religion, a lust before heaven, moments 
before eternity, money above God himself; that a 
man’s felicity consists in that which a beast enjoys ; 
that a little in present, uncertain, fallible possession, 
is better than the certain state of infinite glories 
hereafter : what child, what fool, can think things 
more weak and more unreasonable ? And yet if 
men do not go upon these grounds, upon what ac- 
count do they sin? Sin hath no wiser reasons for 
itself than these: μῶρος ἔχει πυραύνου μόρον : the 
same argument that a fly hath to enter intoa candle, 
the same argument a fool hath that enters into sin: 
it looks prettily, but rewards the eye, as burning 
basins do, with intolerable circles of reflected fire. 
Such are the principles of a sinner’s philosophy. 
And no wiser are his hopes; all his hopes that he 
hath are, that he shall have time to repent of that 
which he chooses greedily ; that he whom he every 
day provokes will save him, whether he will or 
no; that he can, in an instant, or in a day, make 
amends for all the evils of forty years; or else, 
that he shall be saved whether he does or no; that 
heaven is to be had for a sigh, or a short prayer, 
and yet hell shall not be consequent to the affec- 
tions, and labours, and hellish services, of a whole 
life ; he goes on and cares not, he hopes without a 
promise, and refuses to believe all the threatenings 
of God; but believes he shall have a mercy for 
which he never had a revelation. If this be know- 
ledge or wisdom, then there is no such thing as 
folly, no such disease as madness. 

But then consider, that there are some sins whose 
very formality is a lie. Superstition could not be 
in the world, if men did believe God to be good and 
wise, free and merciful, not a tyrant, not an unrea- 
sonable exactor; no man would dare to do in private 
what he fears to do in public, if he did know that 
God sees him there, and will bring that work of 
darkness into light. Buthe is so foolish as to think, 
that if he sees nothing, nothing sees him; for if 
men did perceive God to be present, and yet do 
wickedly, it is worse with them than I have yet 
spoke of ; and they believe another lie, that to be 
seen by man will bring more shame, than to be dis- 
cerned by God; or that the shame of a few men’s 
talk is more intolerable than to be confounded before 
Christ, and his army of angels, and saints, and all 
the world. He that excuses a fault by telling a lie, 
believes it better to be guilty of two faults, than to 
be thought guilty of one; and every hypocrite 
thinks it not good to be holy, but to be accounted 
so is a fine thing ; that is, that opinion is better 
than reality, and that there is in virtue nothing 
good but the fame'of it. And the man that takes 
revenge, relies upon this foolish proposition ; that 
his evil that he hath already suffered grows less if 
another suffers the like; that his wound cannot 
smart, if by my hand he dies that gave it; ἥξει τι 
μέλος γοερὸν γοεραῖς, the sad accents and doleful 
tunes are increased by the number of mourners, but 
the sorrow is not lessened. 

I shall not need to thrust into this account the 
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other evils of mankind that are the events of igno- 
rance, but introduced by sin; such as are, our being 
moved by what we see strongly, and weakly by 
what we understand; that men are moved rather 
by a fable than by a syllogism, by parables than by 
demonstrations, by examples than by precepts, by 
seeming things than by real, by shadows than by 
substances ; that men judge of things by their first 
events, and measure the events by their own short 
lives, or shorter observations ; that they are credulous 
to believe what they wish, and incredulous of what 
makes against them, measuring truth or falsehood 
by measures that cannot fit them, as foolishly as if 
they should judge of a colour by the dimensions of 
a body, or feel music with the hand; they make 
general conclusions from particular instances, and 
take account of God’s actions by the measures of a 
man. Men call that justice that is on their side, 
and all their own causes are right, and they are so 
always; they are so when they affirm them in their 
youth, and they are so when they deny them in their 
old age; and they are confident in all their changes; 
and their first error, which they now see, does not 
make them modest in the proposition which they 
now maintain; for they do not understand that 
what was, may be so again: “So foolish and igno- 
rant was I, (said David,) and as it were ἃ beast 
before thee.” Ambition is folly, and temerity is 
ignorance, and confidence never goes without it, 
and impudence is worse, and zeal or contention is 
madness, and prating is want of wisdom, and lust 
destroys it, and makes a man of a weak spirit and 
a cheap reasoning ; and there are in the catalogue 
of sins very many, which are directly kinds, and 
parts, and appendages of ignorance; such as are, 
blindness of mind, affected ignorance, and wilful ; 
neglect of hearing the word of God, resolved in- 
credulity, forgetfulness of holy things, lying and 
believing a lie; this is the fruit of sin, this is 
the knowledge that the devil promised to our first 
parents as the rewards of disobedience; and although 
they sinned as weakly and fondly, φρονήματος τό- 
πριν στερηθέντες, upon as slight grounds, and trifling 
a temptation, and as easy a deception, as many of 
us since, yet the causes of our ignorance are in- 
creased by the multiplication of our sins; and if it 
was so bad in the green tree, it is much worse in 
the dry; and no man is so very a fool as the sinner, 
and none are wise but the servants of God, 


Μοῦνοι Χαλδαῖοι σοφίαν λάχον, ἠδ᾽ ap’ ‘E€patou, 
- ΄ - 
Αὑτογένεθλον ἄνακτα σεξαζόμενοι ϑεὸν ἁγνῶς. 


“The wise Chaldees and the wiser Hebrews, which 
worship God chastely and purely, they only have a 
right to be called wise ;” all that do not so are 
fools and ignorants, neither knowing what it is to 
be happy, nor how to purchase it; ignorant of the 
noblest end, and of the competent means towards 
it: they neither know God nor themselves, and no 
ignorance is greater than this, or more pernicious. 
What man is there in the world that thinks himself 
covetous or proud ? and yet millions there are who, 
like Harpaste, think that the house is dark, but not 
themselves. Virtue makes our desires temperate 
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and regular, it observes our actions, condemns our 
faults, mortifies our lusts, watches all our dangers 
and temptations: but sin makes our desires infinite, 
and we would have we cannot tell what; we strive 
that we may forget our faults; we labour that we 
may neither remember nor consider; we justify our 
errors, and call them innocent, and that which is 
our shame we miscall honour; and our whole life 
hath in it so many weak discourses and trifling pro- 
positions, that the whole world of sinners is like 
the hospital of the “ insensati,”’ madness and folly 
possess the greater part of mankind. What greater 
madness is there than to spend the price of a whole 
farm in contention for three sheaves of corn? and 
yet “ tantum pectora cece Noctis habent,” this is 
the wisdom of such as are contentious, and love 
their own will more than their happiness, their 
humour more than their peace. 


Furor est post omnia perdere naulum. Juv. 


Men lose their reason, and their religion, and them- 
selves at last, for want of understanding; and all 
the wit and discourses by which sin creeps in, are 
but φροντίδων βουλεύματα, γλώσσης τε κόμποι, 
“frauds of the tongue, and consultations of care :’’¢ 
but in the whole circle of sins there is not one wise 
proposition, by which a man may conduct his affairs, 
or himself become instructed to felicity. This is 
the first natural fruit of sm: it makes a man a fool, 
and this hurt sin does to the understanding, and this 
is shame enough to that in which men are most apt 
to glory. 

Sin naturally makes a man weak ; that is, unapt 
to do noble things: by which I do not understand 
a natural disability: for it is equally ready for a 
man to will good as evil, and as much in the power 
of his hands to be lifted up in prayer to God as 
against his brother in a quarrel; and between a 
virtuous object and his faculties there is a more apt 
proportion, than between his spirit and a vice; and 
every act of grace does more please the mind, than 
an act of sin does delight the sense; and every 
crime does greater violence to the better part of 
man, than mortification does to the lower; and often- 
times a duty consists in a negative, as, not to be 
drunk, not to swear, and it is not to be understood 
that a man hath naturally no power not to do; if 
there be a natural disability, it is to action, not to 
rest or ceasing ; and therefore in this case, we can- 
not reasonably nor justly accuse our nature, but we 
have reason to blame our manners, which have 
introduced upon us a moral disability, that is, not 
that the faculty is impotent and disabled, but that 
the whole man is; for the will in many cases de- 
sires to do good, and the understanding is convinced 
and consents, and the hand can obey, and the pas- 
sions can be directed, and be instrumental to God’s 
service: but because they are not used to it, the 
will finds a difficulty to do them so much violence, 
and the understanding consents to their lower rea- 
sonings, and the desires of the lower man do will 
stronger ; and then the whole man cannot do the 
duty that is expected. There is a law in the mem- 
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bers, and he that gave that law is a tyrant, and the 
subjects of that law are slaves, and oftentimes their 
ear is bored; and they love their fetters, and desire 
to continue that bondage for ever; the law is the 
law of sin, the devil is the tyrant, custom is the sanc- 
tion or the firmament of the law; and every vicious 
man is a slave, and chooses the vilest master, and 
the basest of services, and the most contemptible 
rewards. ‘“ Lex enim peccati est violentia consue- 
tudinis, qué trahitur et tenetur animus etiam invitus, 
eo merito quo in eam volens illabitur,’ said St. 
Austin; ‘The law of sin is the violence of custom, 
which keeps a man’s mind against his mind, because 
he entered willingly,” and gave up his own interest; 
which he ought to have secured for his own felicity, 
and for his service who gave for it an invaluable 
price: and indeed in questions of virtue and vice 
there is no such thing as nature; or it is so incon- 
siderable, that it hath in it nothing beyond an in- 
clination which may be reverted; and very often 
not so much: nothing but a perfect indifferency, 
we may if we will, or we may choose; but custom 
brings in a new nature, and makes a bias in every 
faculty. To a vicious man some sins become neces- 
sary; temperance makes him sick; severity is death 
to him, it destroys his cheerfulness and activity, it 
is as his nature, and the desire dwells for ever with 
him, and his reasonings are framed for it and his 
fancy, and in all he is helped by example, by com- 
pany, by folly, and inconsideration; and all these 
are a faction and a confederacy against the honour 
and service of God. And in this, philosophy is at 
a stand, nothing can give an account of it but ex- 
perience and sorrowful instances ; for it is infinitely 
unreasonable, that when you have discoursed wisely 
against unchastity, and told, that we are separated 
from it by a circumvallation of laws of God and man, 
that it dishonours the body, and makes the spirit 
caitive, that it is fought against by arguments sent 
from all the corners of reason and religion, and the 
man knows all this, and believes it, and prays against 
his sin, and hates himself for it, and curses the actions 
of it; yet oppose against all this but a fable or a 
merry story, a proverb ora silly saying, the sight 
of his mistress, or any thing but to lessen any one 
of the arguments brought against it, and that man 
shall as certainly and clearly be determined to that 
sin, as if he had on his side all the reason of the world. 
Δεινὸν γὰρ ἦθος καὶ ἐξομοιῶσαι καὶ βιάσασϑαι πρὸς 
φύσιν, Custom does as much as nature can do; 
it does sometimes more, and superinduces a dis- 
position contrary to our natural temper. Eudemus 
had so used his stomach to so unnatural drinks, 
that, as himself tells the story, he took in one day 
two-and-twenty potions in which hellebore was in- 
fused, and rose at noon, and supped at night, and 
felt no change: so are those that are corrupted with 
evil customs, nothing will purge them; if you dis- 
course wittily, they hear you not; or, if they do, 
they have twenty ways to answer, and twice twenty 
to neglect it: if you persuade them to promise to 
leave their sin, they do but show their folly at the 
next temptation, and tell that they did not mean 
ἃ Plutarch. 
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it: and if you take them at an advantage when 
their hearts are softened with a judgment or a fear, 
with a shame or an indignation, and then put the 
bars and locks of vows upon them, it is all one; 
one vow shall hinder but one action, and the appe- 
tite shall be doubled by the restraint, and the next 
opportunity shall make an amends for the first 
omission: or else the sin shall enter by parts: the 
vow shall only put the understanding to make a 
distinction, or to change the circumstance, and under 
that colour the crime shall be admitted, because the 
man is resolved to suppose the matter so dressed 
was not vowed against. But then, when that is 
done, the understanding shall open that eye that did 
but wink before, and see that it was the same thing, 
and secretly rejoice that it was so cozened: for now 
the lock is opened, and the vow was broken against 
his will, and the man is at liberty again because he 
did the thing at unawares, ov ϑέλων τε καὶ ϑέλων, 
still he is willing to believe the sin was not formal 
vow-breach, but now he sees he broke it materially, 
and because the band is broken, the yoke is in 
pieces; therefore the next action shall go on upon 
the same stock of a single iniquity, without being 
affrighted in his conscience at the noise of perjury. 
I wish we were all so innocent as not to understand 
the discourse; but it uses to be otherwise. 


Nam si discedas, laqueo tenet ambitiosi 
Consuetudo mali: et in egro corde senescit.—Jvv. 


“ Custom hath waxen old in his deceived heart, and 
made snares for him that he cannot disentangle 
himself:” so true is that saying of God by the 
prophet, “ Can an Ethiopian change his skin? then 
may ye learn to do well, when ye are accustomed to 
do evil.” But I instance in two things, which, to 
my sense, seem great aggravations of the slavery 
and weakness of a customary sinner. 

The first is, that men sin against their interest. 
They know they shall be ruined by it; it will undo 
their estates, lose their friends, ruin their fortunes, 
destroy their body, impoverish the spirit, load the 
conscience, discompose his rest, confound his reason, 
amaze him in all his faculties, destroy his hopes, 
and mischief enough besides; and when he 
considers this, he declares against it; but, “ cum 
bona verba erumpant, affectus tamen ad consuetudi- 
nem relabuntur,” “ the man gives good words, but 
the evil custom prevails ;” and it happens as in the 
case of the Tirynthians, who, to free their nation 
from a great plague, were bidden only to abstain from 
laughter, while they offered their sacrifice: but they 
had been so used to a ridiculous effeminacy, and vain 
course of conversation, that they could not, though 
the honour and splendour of the nation did depend up- 
on it. God of his mercy keep all christian people from 
a custom in sinning! for if they be once fallen thither, 
nothing can recover them but a miraculous grace. 

2. The second aggravation of it is, that custom 
prevails against experience. Though the man hath 
already smarted, though he hath been disgraced and 
undone, though he lost his relation and his ffiends, he 
is turned out of service, and disemployed, he begs 
with a load of his old sins upon his shoulders— 
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yet this will not cure an evil custom: do we not 
daily see how miserable some men make themselves 
with drunkenness and folly? Have not we seen 
them that have been sick with intemperance, deadly 
sick, enduring for one drunken meeting more pain 
than is in all the fasting-days of the whole. year ? 
and yet, do they not the very next day go to it 
again? Indeed, some few are smitten into the be- 
ginning of repentance, and they stay a fortnight, 
or a month, and, it may be, resist two or three in- 
vitations ; but yet the custom is not gone, 


Nec tu, ciim obstiteris semel, instantique negaris 
De . . . ? . 25 . 
Parere imperio, ‘“‘ Rupi jam vincula,”’ dieas: 


“ Think not the chain is off, when thou hast once 
or twice resisted; or if the chain be broke, part re- 
mains on thee, like a cord upon a dog’s neck,” 


Nam et luctata canis nodum abripit; attamen illi, 
Cum fugit, a collo trahitur pars longa catene. Pers. 


He is not free that draws his chain after him; and | 


he that breaks off from his sins with greatest pas- 
sion, stands in need of prosperous circumstances, 
and a strange freedom from temptation, and acci- 
dental hardness, and superinduced confidence, and a 
preternatural severity ; “ Opus est aliqua fortune 
indulgentia adhuc inter humana luctanti, dum nodum 
illum exsolvit et omne vinculum mortale,’® for the 
knot can hardly be untied which a course of evil 
manners hath bound upon the soul; and every con- 
tingency in the world can entangle him, that wears 
upon his neck the links of a broken chain. “ Nam 
qui ab eo quod amat, quam extemplo suaviis sagit- 
tatis percussus est, ilico res foras labitur, liquitur ;” 
if he sees his temptation again he is ἐπικλώμενος 
ὑπ᾽ εὐνοίας, his kindness to it, and conversation with 
his lust, undoes him, and breaks his purposes, and 
then he dies again, or falls upon that stone, that with 
so much pains he removed a little out of his way; 
and he would lose the spent wealth, or the health, 
and the reputation, over again, if it were in his 
power. Philomusus was a wild young fellow in 
Domitian’s time, and he was hard put to it to make 
a large pension to maintain his lust and luxury, and 
he was every month put to beggarly arts to feed his 
crime. But when his father died and left him all, 
he disinherited himself; he spent it all, though he 
knew he was to suffer that trouble always, which 
vexed his lustful soul in the frequent periods of his 
violent want.‘ 

Now, this is such a state of slavery, that persons 
that are sensible ought. to complain, δουλείαν δου- 
λεύειν πάνυ ἰσχυράν" that they serve worse lords 
than Egyptian task-masters, there is a lord within 
that rules and rages, “Intus et in jecore zero pas- 
cuntur domini;” sin dwells there, and makes a man 
a miserable servant; and this is not only a meta- 
phorical expression, under which some spiritual and 
metaphysical truth is represented, but it is a phy- 
sical, material truth; and a man endures hardship, 
he cannot move but at this command; and not his 
outward actions only, but his will and his under- 
standing too, are kept in fetters and foolish bond- 
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age: μέμνησο, Ore νευροσπαστοῦν ἐστὶν ἐκεῖνο, τὸ 
ἔνδον ἐγκεκρυμμένον᾽ ἐκεῖνο ῥητορεία, ἐκεῖνο ζωὴ, 
ἐκεῖνο ἄνθρωπος, said Marcus Antoninus, “The 
two parts of a man are rent in sunder, and that 
that prevails is the life, it is the man, it is the 
eloquence, persuading every thing to its own in- 
terest.” And now consider what is the effect of 
this evil. A man by sin is made a slave, he loses 
that liberty that is dearer to him than life itself; 
and, like the dog in the fable, we suffer chains and 
ropes only for a piece of bread, when the lion 
thought liberty a sufficient reward and price for 
hunger, and all the hardnesses of the wilderness. 
Do not all the world fight for liberty, and at no 
terms will lay down arms, till at least they be co- 
zened with the image and colour of it? οὐ ϑνήσκει 
ζῆλος ἐλευθερίας ; and yet for the pleasure of a few 
minutes we give ourselves into bondage; and all the 
world does it, more or less. 

Φεῦ. οὐκ ἔστι ϑνητῶν, ὅστις ἔστ᾽ ἐλεύϑερος. 

Ἢ χρημάτων γὰρ δοῦλός ἐστιν, ἢ τύχης, 

Ἢ πλῆϑος αὐτὸν πόλεος, ἢ νόμων γραφαι 


Εἴργουσι χρῆσθαι μὴ κατὰ γνώμην τρόποις. EuRIP. 


Either men are slaves to fortune, or to lust; to 
covetousness, or tyranny; something or other com- 
pels him to usages against his will and reason; and 
when the laws cannot rule him, money can; “ Di- 
vitiz enim apud sapientem virum in servitute sunt, 
apud stultum in imperio;” for ‘“ Money is the wise 
man’s servant, and the fool’s master ;” but the bond- 
age of a vicious person, is such a bondage as the 
child hath in the womb, or rather as a sick man in 
his bed; we are bound fast by our disease, and a 
consequent weakness; we cannot go forth though 
the doors be open, and the fetters knocked off, and 
virtue and reason, like St. Peter’s angel, call us, and 
beat us upon the sides, and offer to go before us, 
yet we cannot come forth from prison; for we have 
by our evil customs given hostages to the devil, 
never to stir from the enemy’s quarter; and this is 
the greatest bondage that is imaginable, the bond- 
age of conquered, wounded, unresisting people ; 
ἀδέσποτος ἡ ἀρετὴ, “ virtue only is the truest liberty ;” 
‘“‘and if the Son of God make us free, then are we 
free indeed.” 

3. Sin does naturally introduce a great baseness 
upon the spirit, expressed in Scripture, in some 
cases, by the devil’s entering into a man, as it was 
in the case of Judas, “after he had taken the sop, 
Satan entered into him;’’’ and St. Cyprian, speak- 
ing of them that after baptism lapsed into foul 
crimes, affirms, that “spiritu immundo quasi re- 
deunte quatiuntur, ut manifestum sit diabolum in 
baptismo fide credentis excludi, si fides postmodum 
defecerit regredi;”» “ faith, and the grace of bap- 
tism, turn the devil out of possession; but when 
faith fails, and we lose the bands of religion, then 
the devil returns ; that is, the man is devolved into 
such sins, of which there can be no reason given, 
which no excuse can lessen, which are set off with 
no pleasure, advanced by no temptations, which de- 
ceive by no allurements and flattering pretences; 
such things which have a proper and direct con- 
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trariety to the good spirit, and such as are not re- 
strained by human laws; because they are states of 
evil rather than evil actions, principles of mischief 
rather than direct emanations; such as are un- 
thankfulness, impiety, giving a secret blow, fawn- 
ing hypocrisy, detraction, impudence, forgetfulness 
of the dead, and forgetting to do that in their ab- 
sence which we promised to them in presence ; 

Οὐκοῦν τόδ᾽ αἰσχρὸν εἰ βλέποντι μὲν φίλῳ 

Χρώμεσϑ᾽, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ὄλωλε, μὴ χρώμεσϑ᾽ ἔτι. 
concerning which sorts of unworthiness, it is cer- 
tain they argue a most degenerous spirit, and they 
are the effect, the natural effect, of malice and de- 
spair, an unwholesome ill-natured soul, a soul cor- 
rupted in its whole constitution. I remember that 
in the apologues of Pheedrus, it is told concerning 
an ill-natured fellow, that he refused to pay his 
symbol, which himself and all the company had 
agreed should be given for every disease that each 
man had; he denying his itch to be a disease; but 
the company taking off the refuser’s hat for a 
pledge, found that he had a scald head, and so de- 
manded the money double: which he pertinaciously 
resisting, they threw him down, and then discovered 
he was broken-bellied, and justly condemned him to 
pay three philippics : 


Evrip. 


Que fuerat fabula, peena fuit. 


One disease discovers itself by the hiding of ano- 
ther, and that being opened discovers a third; he 
that is almost taken in a fault, tells a lie to escape ; 
and to protect that lie, he forswears himself; and 
that he may not be suspected of perjury, he grows 
impudent; and that sin may not shame him, he will 
glory in it, like the slave in the comedy, who, being 
torn with whips, grinned, and forced an ugly smile 
that it might not seem to smart. There are some 
sins which a man that is newly fallen cannot en- 
tertain. There is no crime made ready for a young 
sinner, but that which nature prompts him to. 
Natural inclination is the first tempter, then com- 
pliance, then custom, but this being helped by a 
consequent folly, dismantles the soul, making it to 
hate God, to despise religion, to laugh at severity, 
to deride sober counsels, to flee from repentance, to 
resolve against it, to delight in sin without abate- 
ment of spirit or purposes: for it is an intolerable 
thing for a man to be tormented in his conscience 
for every sin he acts; that must not be; he must 
have his sin and his peace too, or else he can have 
neither long; and because true peace cannot come, 
for ‘ There is no peace, saith my God, to the wick- 
ed,” therefore they must make a fantastic peace 
by studied cozening of themselves, by false pro- 
positions, by carelessness, by stupidity, by impu- 
dence, by sufferance and habit, by conversation 
and daily acquaintances, by doing some things, as 
Absalom did when he lay with his father’s concu- 
bines, to make it impossible for him to repent, or to 
be forgiven, something to secure him in the posses- 
sion of hell; “ Tute hoc intristi, quod tibi exeden- 
dum est,” the man must through it now; and this is 
it that makes men fall into all baseness of spiritual 
sins, [Ασεξὴς ἐλθὼν εἰς βάϑος κακῶν καταφρονεῖ, 
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“When a man is come to the bottom of his wicked- 
ness, he despises all,’’] such as malice and despite, 
rancour and impudence, malicious, studied igno- 
rance, voluntary contempt of all religion, hating of 
good men and good counsels, and taking every wise 
man and wise action to be his enemy; οὐδὲν οὕτως 
ἀναίσχυντον ποιεῖ we πονηρὸν συνειδός. And this is 
that baseness of sin which Plato so much detested, 
that he said “he should blush to be guilty of, 
though he knew God would pardon him, and that 
men should never know it, “ propter solam peccati 
turpitudinem,” for the very baseness that is in it.” 
A man that is false to God, will also, if an evil 
temptation overtakes him, betray his friend ; and it 
is notorious in the covetous and ambitious : 

᾿Αχάριστον ὑ ὑμῶν σπέρμ᾽, οσοι δημηγόρους 

Ζηλοῦτε τιμὰς" μηδὲ γιγνώσκοισδ᾽ ἐμοὶ, 


Οἱ τοὺς φίλους βλάπποντες οὐ φροντίζετε 


Ἢν τοῖσι πολλοῖς πρὸς χάριν λέγητέτι. Evrip. 


They are an unthankful generation, and, to please 
the people, or to serve their interest, will hurt their 
friends. That man hath so lost himself to all sweet- 
ness and excellency of spirit, that is gone thus far in 
sin, that he looks like a condemned man, or is like 
the accursed spirits, preserved in chains of darkness 
and impieties unto the judgment of the great day, 
ἄνϑρωπος δ᾽ αἰεὶ ὁ μὲν πονηρὸς οὐδὲν ἄλλο πλὴν 
κακὸς" “ this man can be nothing but 6ν]] :᾽᾿ for these 
inclinations and evil forwardnesses, this dyscrasy and 
gangrened disposition, do always suppose a long or 
a base sin for their parent ; and the product of these 
is a wretchless spirit; that is, an aptness to any un- 
worthiness, and an unwillingness to resist any 
temptation, a perseverance in baseness, and a con- 
signation to all damnation: Δράσαντι δ᾽ αἰσχρὰ 
δεινὰ τ᾽ ἀποτίμια Δαίμων δέδωκεν, “ If men do evil 
things, evil things shall be their reward.” If they 
obey the evil spirit, an evil spirit shall be their por- 
tion; and the devil shall enter into them as he en- 
tered into Judas, and fill them full of iniquity. 


SERMON XXI. 
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4. AttuouGu these are shameful effects of sin, and 
a man need no greater dishonour than to be a fool 
and a slave, and a base person, all which sin infal- 
libly makes him; yet there are some sins, which 
are directly shameful in their nature, and proper 
disreputation; and a very great many sins are the 
worst and basest in several respects; that is, every 
of them hath a venomous quality of its own, where- 
by it is marked and appropriated to a peculiar evil 
spirit. The devil’s sin was the worst, because it 
came from the greatest malice: Adam’s was the 
worst, because it was of most universal efficacy and 
dissemination: Judas’s sin the worst, because against 
the most excellent person; and the relapses of the 
godly are the worst, by reason they were the most 
obliged persons. But the ignorance of the law is 
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the greatest of evils, if we consider its danger; but 
covetousness is worse than it, if we regard its in- 
curable and growing nature; luxury is most alien 
from spiritual things, and is the worst of ail in its 
temptation and our proneness ; but pride grows most 
venomous by its unreasonableness and importunity, 
arising even from the good things a man hath; 
even from graces, and endearments, and from being 
more in debt to God. Sins of malice, and against 
the Holy Ghost, oppugn the greatest grace with the 
greatest spite; but idolatry is perfectly hated by God 
by a direct enmity. Some sins are therefore most 
heinous, because to resist them is most easy, and to 
act them there is the least temptation: such as are, 
severally, lying and swearing. There is a strange 
poison in the nature of sins, that, of so many sorts, 
every one of them should be the worst. Every sin 
hath an evil spirit, a devil of its own, to manage, to 
conduct, and to imbitter it: and although all these 
are God’s enemies, and have an appendant shame in 
their retinue, yet to some sins shame is more ap- 
propriate, and a proper ingredient in their constitu- 
tions: such as are lying, and lust, and vow-breach, 
and inconstancy. God sometimes cures the pride of 
aman’s spirit by suffering his evil manners, and 
filthy inclination, to be determined upon lust; lust 
makes a man afraid of public eyes, and common 
voices ; it is (as all sins else are, but this especially) 
a work of darkness ; it does debauch the spirit, and 
make it to decay and fall off from courage and reso- 
lution, constancy and severity, the spirit of govern- 
ment anda noble freedom ; and those punishments, 
which the nations of the world have inflicted upon 
it, are not smart so much as shame : lustful souls are 
cheap and easy, trifling and despised, in all wise 
accounts; they are so far from being fit to sit with 
princes, that they dare not chastise a sinning ser- 
vant that is private to their secret follies; it is 
strange to consider what laborious arts of conceal- 
ment, what excuses and lessenings, what pretences 
and fig-leaves, men will put before their nakedness 
and crimes; shame was the first thing that entered 
upon the sin of Adam: and when the second world 
began, there was a strange scene of shame acted by 
Noah and his sons, and it ended in slavery and base- 
ness to all descending generations. 

We see the event of this by too sad an experi- 
ence. What arguments, what hardness, what preach- 
ing, what necessity, can persuade men to confess 
their sins? They are so ashamed of them, that to 
be concealed they prefer before their remedy; and 
yet in penitential confession the shame is going off, 
it is like Cato’s coming out of the theatre, or the 
philosopher from the tavern; it might have been 
shame to have entered, but glory to have departed 
for ever; and yet ever to have relation to sin is so 
shameful a thing, that a man’s spirit is amazed, and 
his face is confounded, when he is dressed of so 
shameful a disease. And there are but few men 
that will endure it, but rather choose to involve it 
in excuses and denial, in the clouds of lying, and 
the white linen of hypocrisy: and yet, when they 
make a veil for their shame, such is the fate of sin, 
the shame grows the bigger and the thicker; we lie 
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to men, and we excuse it to God; either some parts 
of lying or many parts of impudence, darkness or 
forgetfulness, running away or running farther in, 
these are the covers of our shame, like menstruous 
rags upon a skin of leprosy : but so sometimes we 
see a decayed beauty besmeared with a lying fucus, 
and the chinks filled with ceruse; besides that it 
makes no real beauty, it spoils the face, and betrays 
evil manners: it does not hide old age, or the 
change of years, but it discovers pride or lust; it 
was not shame to be old, or wearied and worn out 
with age, but it is a shame to dissemble nature by 
a wanton vizor. So sin retires from blushing into 
shame; if it be discovered, it is not to be endured, 
and if we go to hide it, we make it worse. But 
then if we remember how ambitious we are for 
fame and reputation, for honour and a fair opinion, 
for a good name all our days, and when our days 
are done; and that no ingenious man can enjoy any 
thing he hath, if he lives in disgrace; and that 
nothing so breaks a man’s spirit as dishonour, and 
the meanest person alive does not think himself fit 
to be despised; we are to consider into what an evil 
condition sin puts us, for which we are not only 
disgraced and disparaged here, marked with dis- 
graceful punishments, despised by good men, our 
follies derided, our company avoided, and hooted at 
by boys, talked of in fairs and markets, pointed at 
and described by appellatives of scorn, and every 
body can chide us, and we die unpitied, and lie in 
our graves eaten up by worms, and a foul dis- 
honour; but after all this, at the day of judgment, 
we shall be called from our charnel-houses, where 
our disgrace could not sleep, and shall, in the face 
of God, in the presence of angels and devils, before 
all good men and all the evil, see and feel the shame 
of all our sins written upon our foreheads: here in 
this state of misery and folly we make nothing of it ; 
and though we dread to be discovered to men, yet 
to God we confess our sins without a trouble or a 
blush; but to tell an even story, because we find some 
forms of confession prescribed in our prayer-books ; 
and, that it may appear how indifferent and uncon- 
cerned we seem to be, we read and say all, and con- 
fess the sins we never did, with as much sorrow and 
regret, as those that we have acted a thousand 
times. But in that strange day of recompences, we 
shall find the devil to upbraid the criminal, Christ to 
disown them, the angels to drive them from the seat 
of mercy, and shame to be their smart, the consign- 
ing them to damnation; they shall then find, that 
they cannot dwell where virtue is rewarded, and 
where honour and glory have a throne; there is no 
veil but what is rent, no excuse to any but to them 
that are declared as innocent: no circumstances 
concerning the wicked to be considered, but them 
that aggravate; then the disgrace is not confined 
to the talk of a village, or a province, but is scat- 
tered to all the world: not only in one age shall the 
shame abide, but the men of all generations shall 
see and wonder at the yastness of that evil that is 
spread upon the souls of sinners for ever and ever ; 
ἀγὼν μέγας, Πλήρης στεναγμῶν, οὐδὲ δακρύων 
cevoc. No night shall then hide it; for in 
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those regions of darkness where the dishonoured 
man shall dwell for ever, there is nothing visible 
but the shame; there is light enough for that, but 
darkness for all things else: and then he shall reap 
the full harvest of his shame; all that for which 
wise men scorned him, and all that for which God 
hated him; all that in which he was a fool, and all 
that in which he was malicious; that which was 
public, and that which was private; that which 
fools applauded, and that which himself durst not 
own; the secrets of his lust, and the criminal con- 
trivances of his thoughts; the base and odious cir- 
cumstances, and the frequency of the action, and 
the partner of his sin; all that which troubles his 
conscience, and all that he willingly forgets,—shall 
be proclaimed by the trumpet of God, by the voice 
of an archangel, in the great congregation of spirits 
and just men. 

There is one great circumstance more of the 
shame of sin, which extremely enlarges the evil of 
a sinful state, but that is not consequent to sin by a 
natural emanation, but is superinduced by the just 
wrath of God; and therefore is to be considered in 
the third part, which is next to be handled. 

3. When the Beotians asked the oracle, by what 
they should become happy? the answer was made, 
᾿Ασεβήσαντας εὐπράξειν" “ Wicked and irreligious 
persons are prosperous:” and they taking the devil 
at his word, threw the inspired Pythian, the minis- 
tering witch, into the sea, hoping so to become 
mighty in peace and war. The effect of which was 
this, the devil was found a lar, and they fools at 
first, and at last felt the reward of irreligion. For 
there are to some crimes such events, which are not 
to be expected from the connexion of natural causes, 
but from secret influences and undiscernible con- 
veyances; that a man should be made sick for re- 
ceiving the holy sacrament unworthily, and blind 
for resisting the words of an apostle, a preacher of 
the laws of Jesus, and die suddenly for breaking of 
his vow, and committing sacrilege, and be under the 
power and scourge of an exterminating angel for 
climbing his father’s bed,—these are things beyond 
the world’s philosophy; but as in nature, so in 
divinity too, there are sympathies and antipathies, 
effects which we feel by experience, and are fore- 
warned of by revelation, which no natural reason can 
judge, nor any providence can prevent, but by living 
innocently, and complying with the commandments 
of God. The rod of God, which ‘cometh not into 
the lot of the righteous,” strikes the sinning man 
with sore strokes of vengeance. 

1. The first that I shall note is, that which I 
called the aggravation of the shame of sin; and 
that is, an impossibility of being concealed in most 
eases of heinous crimes, Μηδέποτε μηδὲν αἰσχρὸν 
ποιήσας ἔλπιζε λήσειν, “ Let no man suppose that 
he shall for ever hide his sin:” a single action 
may be conveyed away under the covert of an ex- 
cuse or a privacy, escaping as Ulysses did the search 
of Polyphemus, and it shall in time be known that 
it did escape, and shall be discovered that it was 
private ; that is, that it is so no longer. But no 
wicked man, that dwelt and delighted in sin, did ever 
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go off from his scene of unworthiness without a 
filthy character; the black veil is thrown over him 
before his death, and by some contingency or other 
he enters into his cloud, because few sins determine 
finally in the thoughts; but if they dwell there, 
they will also enter into action, and then the sin dis- 
covers itself; or else the injured person will pro- 
claim it, or the jealous man will talk of it before it 
is done, or curious people will inquire and discover, 
or the spirit of detraction shall be let loose upon him, 
and in spite shall declare more than he knows, not 
more than is true. The ancients, especially the 
scholars of Epicurus, believed that no man could be 
secured or quiet in his spirit from being discovered. 
“ Scelus aliqua tutum, nulla securum tulit ;” “They 
are not secure, even when they are safe;” but are 
afflicted with perpetual jealousies ; and every 
whisper is concerning them, and all new noises are 
arrests to their spirits; and the day is too light, and 
the night is too horrid, and both are the most op- 
portune for their discovery ; and besides the undis- 
cernible connexion of the contingencies of Provi- 
dence, many secret crimes have been published by 
dreams, and talkings in their sleep. It is the ob- 
servation of Lucretius, 


Multi de magnis per somnum rebw’ loquuntur, 
Indicioque sui facti perseepe fuere. 


And what their understanding kept a guard upon, 
their fancy let loose; fear was the bars and locks, 
but sleep'became the key to open, even then when 
all the senses were shut, and God ruled alone with- 
out the choice and discourse of man. And though 
no man regards the wilder talkings of a distracted 
man, yet it hath sometimes happened, that a deli- 
rium and a fever, fear of death, and the intolerable 
apprehensions of damnation, have opened the cabi- 
net of sin, and brought to light all that was acted 
in the curtains of night; 


Quippe ubi se multi, per somnia spe loquentes, 
Aut morbo delirantes, protraxe feruntur, 


Et, celata diu, in medium peccata dedisse. Lucr. 


But there are so many ways of discovery, and 
amongst so many some one does so certainly hap- 
pen, that they are well summed up by Sophocles, 
by saying, that “Time hears all, and tells all ;” 


€ ct 7 

Πρὸς ταῦτα κρύπτε μηδὲν, ws ὃ Tavs’ ὁρῶν 
’ 

Καὶ πάντ᾽ ἀκούων, πάντ᾽ ἀναπτύσσει χρόνος. 


A cloud may be its roof and cover till it passes over, 
but when it is driven by a fierce wind, or runs fondly 
after the sun, it lays open a deformity, which like 
an ulcer had a skin over it, and pain within, and 
drew to it a heap of sorrows big enough to run over 
all its enclosures. Many persons have betrayed 
themselves by their own fears, and knowing them- 
selves never to be secure enough, have gone to 
purge themselves of what nobody suspected them ; 
offered an apology when they had no accuser, but 
one within ; which, like a thorn in the flesh, or like 
‘¢a word in a fool’s heart,’ was uneasy till it came 
out. “Non amo se nimium purgitantes,’ when 
men are “ over-busy in justifying themselves,” it is 
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a sign themselves think they need it. Plutarch 
tells of a young gentleman that destroyed a swal- 
low’s nest, pretending to them that reproved him 
for doing the thing, which in their superstition the 
Greeks esteemed so ominous, that the little bird ac- 
cused him for killing his father. And to this pur- 
pose it was that Solomon gave counsel: “Curse not 
the king, no, not in thy thought, nor the rich in 
thy bedchamber; for a bird of the air shall carry 
the voice, and that that hath wings shall tell the 
matter :” ἃ murder and treason have by such strange 
ways been revealed, as if God had appointed an 
angel president of the revelation, and had kept this 
in secret and sure ministry to be as an argument to 
destroy atheism from the face of the earth, by open- 
ing the secrets of men with his key of providence. 
Intercepting of letters, mistaking names, false in- 
scriptions, errors of messengers, faction of the par- 
ties, fear in the actors, horror in the action, the 
majesty of the person, the restlessness of the mind, 
distracted looks, weariness of the spirit, and all 
under the conduct of the Divine wisdom, and the 
Divine vengeance, make the covers of the most se- 
cret sin transparent as a net, and visible as the 
Chian wines in the purest crystal. 

For besides that God takes care of kings, and of 
the lives of men,— 


-“ \ , A » 3 \ fe « Ὁ 2 
H δὲ τόσον μὲν ἔεργεν ἀπὸ χρός, ὡς ὅτε μήτορ 
Παιδὸς ἐέργει μυῖαν, ὅθ᾽ ἡδεὶ λέξατο ὕπνῳ, HomMER. 


driving away evil from their persons, and “ watch- 
ing as a mother to keep gnats and flies from her 
dear boy sleeping in the cradle ;” there are, in the 
machinations of a mighty mischief, so many mo- 
tions to be concentred, so many wheels to move 
regularly, and the hand that turns them does so 
tremble, and there is so universal a confusion in the 
conduct, that unless it passes suddenly into act, it 
will be prevented by discovery, and if it be acted 
it enters into such a mighty horror, that the face of 
aman will tell what his heart did think, and his 
hands have done. And, after all, it was seen and 
observed by him that stood behind the cloud, who 
shall also bring every work of darkness into light in 
the day of strange discoveries and fearful recom- 
pences: and in the mean time certain it is, that no 
man can long put on a person and act a part, but 
his evil manner will peep through the corners of 
the white robe, and God will bring an hypocrite 
to shame even in the eyes of men. 

2. A second superinduced consequent of sin 
brought upon it by the wrath of God, is sin; when 
God punishes sin with sin he is extremely angry ; for 
then the punishment is not medicinal, but final and 
exterminating; God in that case takes no care con- 
cerning him, though he dies, and dies eternally. I 
de not here speak of those sins which are naturally 
consequent to each other, as evil words to evil 
thoughts, evil actions to evil words, rage to drunk- 
enness, lust to gluttony, pride to ambition; but 
such which God suffers the man’s evil nature to 
be tempted to by evil opportunities: Θεῶν dvay- 
καῖον τόδε, “ This is the wrath of God,’ and the 

8. Eccl. x. 20; Ὁ Psal. exix. 55, 56. 
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man is without remedy. It was ἃ sad calamity, 
when God punished David’s adultery by permitting 
him to fall to murder,—and Solomon’s wanton and 
inordinate love, with the crime of idolatry,—and 
Ananias’s sacrilege with lying against the Holy 
Ghost,—and Judas’s covetousness with betraying 
his Lord, and that betraying with despair, and that 
despair with self-murder. 


ἸΠαρακαλεῖ δ᾽ ἐκεῖϑεν αὖ 


Λύπη τὶς ἄλλη, διάδοχος κακῶν κακοῖς. EvRIp. 


“ One evil invites another ;” and when God is angry 
and withdraws his grace, and the Holy Spirit is 
grieved and departs from his dwelling, the man is 
left at the mercy of the merciless enemy, and he 
shall receive him only with variety of mischiefs ; 
like Hercules when he had broken the horn of 
Achelous, he was almost drowned with the flood 
that sprung from it; and the evil man, when he 
hath passed the first scene of his sorrows, shall be 
enticed or left to fallinto another. For it is a cer- 
tain truth, that he who resists, or that neglects to 
use, God’s grace, shall fall into that evil condition, 
that when he wants it most he shall have least. Itis 
so with every man; he that hath the greatest want 
of the grace of God, shall want it more, if this great 
want proceeded once from his own sin. ‘“ Habenti 
dabitur,” said our blessed Lord, “ To him that hath, 
shall be given, and he shall have more abundantly ; 
from him that hath not, shall be taken even that 
which he hath.” It is a remarkable saying of 
David’s; “ I have thought upon thy name, O Lord, 
in the night season, and have kept thy law; this [1 
had because 1 kept thy commandments ;”» keeping 
God’s commandments was rewarded with keeping 
God’s commandments. And in this world God hath 
not a greater reward to give; for so the soul is 
nourished unto life, so it grows up with the increase 
of God, so it passes on to a perfect man in Christ, 
so it is consigned for heaven, and so it enters into 
glory; for glory is the perfection of grace, and 
when our love to God is come to its state and per- 
fection, then we are within the circles of a diadem, 
and then we are within the regions of felicity. And 
there is the same reason in the contrary instance. 
The wicked person falls into sin, and this he had, 
because he sinned against his Maker. ‘“ Tradidit 
Deus eos in desideria cordis eorum;’’ and it con- 
cerns all to observe it; and if ever we find that a 
sin succeeds a sin in the same instance, it is be- 
cause we refuse to repent; but if a sin succeeds a 
sin in another instance, as, if lust follows pride, or 
murder drunkenness ; it is a sign that God will not 
give us the grace of repentance: he is angry at us 
with a destructive fury, he hath dipped his arrows 
in the venom of the serpent, and whets his sword in 
the forges of hell; then it is time that a man with- 
draw his foot, and that he start back from the pre- 
parations of an intolerable ruin: for though men in 
this case grew insensible, and that is the part of the 
disease, διὰ τοῦτο μέγα ἐστὶ κακὸν, ὅτι οὐδὲν εἶναι δοκεῖ, 
saith Chrysostom; “ It is the biggest part of’ the 
evil that the man feels it not ;” yet the very anti- 
peristastis, or the contrariety, the very horror and 
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bigness of the danger, may possibly make a man to 
contend to leap out of the fire; and sometimes God 
works a miracle, and besides his own rule delights 
to reform a dissolute person, to force a man from the 
grave, to draw him against the bent of his evil 
habits; yet it is so seldom, that we are left to con- 
sider, that such persons are in a desperate condi- 
tion, who cannot be saved unless God is pleased to 
work a miracle. 

3. Sin brings in its retinue, fearful plagues and 
evil angels, messengers of the displeasure of God, 
concerning which, τῶν τεθνηκότων ἅλις, “ there 
are enough of dead;” I mean, the experience is 
so great, and the notion so common, and the ex- 
amples so frequent, and the instances so sad, that 
there is scarce any thing new in this particular to be 
noted; but something is remarkable, and that is 
this,—that God, even when he forgives the sin, does 
reserve such ὑστερήματα τῆς ϑλίψεως, “ remains of 
punishment,” and those not only to the less perfect, 
but to the best persons, that it makes demonstration, 
that every sinner is in a worse condition than he 
dreams of. For consider; can it be imagined that 
any one of us should escape better than David did ? 
We have reason to tremble when we remember 
what he suffered, even when God had sealed his 
pardon. Did not God punish Zedekiah with suffer- 
ing his eyes to be put out in the house of bondage ? 
Was not God so angry with Valentinian, that he 
gave him into his enemy’s hand to be flayed alive ? 
Have not many persons been struck suddenly in the 
very act of sin, and some been seized upon by the 
devil and carried away alive? These are fearful 
contingencies: but God hath been more angry yet; 
rebellion was punished in Korah and his company, 
by the gaping of the earth, and the men were buried 
alive; and Dathan and Abiram were consumed with 
fire for usurping the priest’s office: but God hath 
struck severely since that time; and for the prosti- 
tution of a lady by the Spanish king, the Moors 
were brought in upon his kingdom, and ruled there 
for seven hundred years. And have none of us 
known an excellent and good man to have descended, 
or rather to have been thrust, into a sin, for which he 
hath repented, which he hath confessed, which he 
hath rescinded, and which he hath made amends for as 
he could, and yet God was so severely angry, that this 
man was suffered to fall in so big a calamity, that 
he died by the hands of violence, in a manner so 
seemingly impossible to his condition, that it looked 
like the biggest sorrow that hath happened to the 
sons of men? But then, let us consider, how many 
and how great crimes we have done; and tremble 
to think, that God hath exacted so fearful pains and 
mighty punishments for one such sin, which we, 
it may be, have committed frequently. Our sin de- 
serves as bad as theirs: and God is impartial, and 
we have no privilege, no promise of exemption, no 
reason to hope it; what then do we think shall be- 
come of this affair? Where must we suffer this 
vengeance? For that it is due, that it is just we 
suffer it, these sad examples are a perfect demon- 
stration. We have done that, for which God thought 
flaying alive not to be too big a punishment; that 
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for which God hath smitten kings with formidable 
plagues; that for which governments have been 
changed, and nations enslaved, and churches destroy- 
ed, and the candlestick removed, and famines and pes- 
tilences have been sent upon a whole kingdom; and 
what shall become of us? Why do we vainly hope 
it shall not be so with us? If it was just for these 
men to suffer what they did, then we are at least to 
expect so much; and then, let us consider, into what 
a fearful condition sin hath put us, upon whom a 
sentence is read, that we shall be plagued like 
Zedekiah, or Korah, or Dathan, or the king of 
Spain, or any other king, who were, for aught we 
know, infinitely more innocent and more excellent 
persons than any of us. What will become of us? 
For God is as just to us as to them; and Christ died 
for them as well as for us; and they have repented 
more than we have done; and what mercy can we ex- 
pect, that they might not hope for, upon at least as 
good ground as we? God’s ways are secret, and his 
mercies and justice dwell in a great abyss; but we 
are to measure our expectations by revelation and 
experience. But then what would become of us, if 
God should be as angry at our sin as at Zedekiah’s, or 
king David’s? Where have we in our body room 
enough for so many stripes, as our sin ought justly 
to be punished withal; or what security or ay 
have we that he will not so punish us ? 

For I did not represent this sad story, as a matter 
of possibility only, that we may fear such fearful 
strokes as we see God lay upon sinners; but we 
ought to look upon it as a thing that will come 
some way or other, and, for aught we know, we can- 
not escape it. So much, and more, is due for the 
sin; and though Christ hath redeemed our souls, 
and if we repent we shall not die eternally, yet he 
hath no where promised we shall not be smitten. 
It was an odd saying of the devil to a sinner whom 
he would fain have had to despair; “ Me ὃ ceelo ad 
Barathrum demisit peccatum, et vos ullum in terra 
locum tutum existimabitis?” “Sin thrust me from 
heaven to hell, and do you think on earth to have 
security ?’”’—Men use to presume that they shall go 
unpunished ; but we see what little reason we have 
to flatter and undo ourselves, πᾶσι yap κοινὸν τόδε, 
τὸν μὲν κακὸν κακόν τι πάσχειν, “ He that hath sin- 
ned must look for a judgment,” and how great that is, 
we are to take our measures by those sad instances 
of vengeance by which God hath chastised the best 
of men, when they have committed but a single 
sin, ὀλέθριον, ὀλέθριον κακὸν, “ sin is” damnable 
and “ destructive :’’ and therefore, as the ass re- 
fused the barley which the fatted swine left, per- 
ceiving by it he was fatted for the slaughter, 


Tuum libenter prorsus appeterem cibum, 
Nisi, qui nutritus illo est, jugulatus foret, PHEDRUS. 


we may learn to avoid these vain pleasures which 
cut the throat after they are swallowed, and leave 
us in that condition that we may every day fear, 
lest that evil happen unto us, which we see fall 
upon the great examples of God’s anger; and our 
fears cannot, ought not, at all to be taken off, but by 
an effective, busy, pungent, hasty, and a permanent 
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repentance ; and then also but in some proportions, 
for we cannot be secured from temporal plagues, if 
we have sinned; no repentance can secure us from 
all that; nay, God’s pardon, or remitting his final 
anger, and forgiving the pains of hell, does not se- 
cure us here: ἡ νέμεσις παρὰ πόδας βαίνει ; but sin 
lies at the door ready to enter in, and rifle all our 
fortunes. 

1. But this hath two appendages, which are very 
considerable ; and the first is, that there are some 
mischiefs which are the proper and appointed 
scourges of certain sins, and a man need not 
ask ; “ Cujus vulturis hoc erit cadaver?” ‘“ What 
vulture,’ what death, what affliction, “ shall de- 
stroy this sinner?” The sin hath a punishment 
of his own, which usually attends it, as giddiness 
does a drunkard. He that commits sacrilege, is 
marked for a vertiginous and changeable fortune ; 
“Make them, O my God, like unto a wheel,” 4 of an 
inconstant state: and we and our fathers have seen 
it, in the change of so many families, which have 
been undone by being made rich: they took the 
lands from the church, and the curse went along 
with it, and the misery and the affliction lasted 
longer than the sin. ‘Telling hes frequently hath 
for its punishment to be “ given over to believe a 
lie,” and, at last, that nobody shall believe it but 
himself; and then the mischief is full, he becomes 
a dishonoured anda baffled person. The consequent 
of lust is properly shame; and witchcraft is still 
punished with baseness and beggary; and oppres- 
sion of widows hath a sting; for the tears of the 
oppressed are, to the oppressor, like the waters of 
jealousy, making the belly to swell, and the thigh 
to rot; the oppressor seldom dies in a tolerable 
condition; but is remarked towards his end with 
some horrible affliction. The sting of oppression 
is darted as a man goes to his grave. In these, 
and the like, God keeps a rule of striking, “ In quo 
quis peccat, in eo punitur.” The Divine judgment 
did point at the sin, lest that be concealed by ex- 
cuses, and protected by affection, and increased by 
passion, and destroy the man by its abode. For 
some sins are so agreeable to the spirit of a fool 
and an abused person, because he hath framed his 
affections to them and they comply with his unwor- 
thy interest, that when God, out of an angry kind- 
ness, smites the man and punishes the sin, the man 
does carefully defend his beloved sin, as the serpent 
does his head, which he would most tenderly pre- 
serve. But therefore God, that knows all our tricks 
and devices, our stratagems, to be undone, hath 
therefore apportioned out his punishments by analo- 
gies, by proportions, and entail: so that when every 
sin enters into its proper portion, we may discern why 
God is angry, and labour to appease him speedily. 

2. The second appendage to this consideration is 
this, that there are some states of sin, which expose 
a man to all mischief, as it can happen, by taking 
off from him all his guards and defences; by 
driving the good spirit from him, by stripping him 
of the guards of angels. But this is the effect of 
an habitual sin, a course of an evil life, and it is 
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called in Scripture, “a grieving the good Spirit of 
God.” But the guard of angels is, in Scripture, 
only promised to them that live godly; “ The 
angels of the Lord pitch their tents round about 
them that fear him, and deliver them,” said David.® 


Tw δὲ σρόνῳ πυρόεντι παρεστᾶσιν πολύμοχϑοι 
Αγγελοι, οἷσι μέμηλε βροτοῖς ὡς πάντα τελεῖται. 


And the Hellenists used to call the angels ἐγρηγό- 
ρους, “watchmen ;” which custody is at first de- 
signed and appointed for all, when by baptisrh they 
give up their names to Christ, and enter into the 
covenant of religion. And of this the heathen have 
been taught something by conversation with the 
Hebrews and christians; ‘ unicuique nostrim dare 
pedagogum Deum,” said Seneca to Lucilius, “ non 
primarium, sed ex eorum numero, quos Ovidius vo- 
cat ex plebe deos:” “ There is a guardian god as- 
signed to every one of us, of the number of those 
which are of the second order;” such are those of 
whom David speaks, “ Before the gods will I sing 
praise unto thee;”’ and it was the doctrine of the 
stoics, that to every one there was assigned a genius, 
and a Juno: “Quamobrem major ccelitum populus 
etiam quam hominum intelligi potest, quum singuli 
ex semetipsis totidem Deos faciant, Junones geni- 
osque adoptando 5101," said Pliny: “ Every one 
does adopt gods into his family, and get a genius 
and a Juno of their own.” +“ Junonem meam iratam 
habeam;” it was the oath of Quartilla in Petro- 
nius; and Socrates in Plato is said to “ swear 
by his Juno;” though afterwards, among the Ro- 
mans, it became the woman’s oath, and a note of 
effeminacy ; but the thing they aimed at was this, 
that God took care of us below, and sent a minister- 
ing spirit for our defence; but, that this is only 
upon the accounts of piety, they knew not. But we 
are taught it by the Spirit of God in Scripture. 
For, “ the angels are ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister to the good of them who shall be heirs 
of salvation ;”! and concerning St. Peter, the faith- 
ful had an opinion, that it might be “his angel;” 
agreeing to the doctrine of our blessed Lord, who 
spake of angels appropriate to his little ones, to in- 
fants, to those that belong to him. Now what God 
said to the sons of Israel, is also true to us chris- 
tians; “ Behold, I send an angel before thee: be- 
ware of him, and obey his voice, provoke him not; 
for he will not pardon your transgressions.” & So 
that if we provoke the Spirit of the Lord to anger 
by a course of evil living, either the angel will de- 
part from us, or, if he stays, he “ill, strike us. 

The best of these is bad enough, and he is highly 
miserable, 


Qui non sit tanto hoc Custode securus, 


whom an angel cannot defend from mischief, nor 
any thine secure him from the wrath of God. It 
was the description and character which the Kry- 
threan sibyl gave to God, 

Αφθαρτος, κτιστὴς αἰώνιος, aivéoa ναίων, 


Τοῖς τ᾽ ἀκάκοις ἄκακον προφέρων πολὺ μείζονα μισδὸν, 
Tots δὲ κακοῖς ἀδίκοις τε χόλον καὶ σύμον ἐγείρων. 


f Heb. i. 14. 8 Wxod. xxii. 20, 21. 
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It is God’s appellative to be “a giver of excellent 
rewards to just and innocent persons: but to assign 
to evil men fury, wrath, and sorrow, for their por- 
tion.” If I should launch farther into this dead 
sea, I should find nothing but horrid shriekings, 
and the skulls of dead men utterly undone. Fearful 
it is to consider, that sin does not only drive us into 
calamity, but it makes us also impatient, and imbit- 
ters our spirit in the sufferance: it cries loud for 
vengeance, and so torments men before the time, 
even with such fearful outcries, and horrid alarms, 
that their hell begins before the fire is kindled. It 
hinders our prayers, and consequently makes us 
hopeless and helpless. It perpetually affrights the 
conscience, unless by its frequent stripes it brings a 
callousness and an insensible damnation upon it. 
It makes us to lose all that which Christ purchased 
for us, all the blessings of his providence, the com- 
forts of his Spirit, the aids of his grace, the light of 
his countenance, the hopes of his glory; it makes 
us enemies to God, and to be hated by him more 
than he hates a dog: and with a dog shall be his 
portion to eternal ages; with this only difference, 
that they shall both be equally excluded from 
heaven, but the dog shall not, and the sinner shall, 
descend into hell; and, which is the confirmation 
of all evil, for a transient sin God shall inflict an 
eternal death. Well might it be said in the words 
of God by the prophet, “ Ponam Babylonem in 
possessionem erinacei,” “ Babylon shall be the pos- 
session of a hedgehog :” that is, a sinner’s dwelling, 
encompassed round with thorns and sharp prickles, 
afflictions and uneasiness all over. So that he that 
wishes his sin big and prosperous, wishes his bee 
as big as a bull, and his hedgehog like an elephant; 
the pleasure of the honey would not cure the 
mighty sting; and nothing make recompence, or be 
a good, equal to the evil of an eternalruin. But of 
this there is noend. I sum up all with the saying 
of Publius Mimus; “ Tolerabilior est qui mori 
jubet, quam qui male vivere,” “ He is more to be 
endured that puts a man to death, than he that be- 
trays him into sin :’—for the end of this is “ death 
eternal.” 


SERMON XXII. 


THE GOOD AND EVIL TONGUE. 


PART I, 


Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but that which is good to the use of edify- 
ing, that it may minister grace unto the hearers. 


—KEphes. iv. 29. 


He that had an ill memory, did wisely comfort 
himself by reckoning the advantages he had by his 
forgetfulness. For by this means he was hugely 
secured against malice and ambition; for his anger 
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went off with the short notice and observation of the 
injury; and he saw himself unfit for the businesses 
of other men, or to make records in his head, and 
undertake to conduct the intrigues of affairs of a 
multitude, who was apt to forget the little accounts 
of his own seldom reading. He also remembered 
this, that his pleasures in reading books were more 
frequent, while he remembered but little of yester- 
day’s study, and to-morrow the book is new, and 
with its novelties gives him fresh entertainment, 
while the retaining brain lays the book aside, and 
is full already. Every book is new toan ill memory, 
and one long book is a library, and its parts return 
fresh as the morning, which becomes a new day, 
though by the revolution of the same sun. Besides 
these, it brought him toetell truth for fear of shame, 
and inmere necessity made his speech little, and his 
discoursings short ; because the web drawn from 
his brain was soon spun out, and his fountain grew 
quickly dry, and left running through forgetfulness. 
He that is not eloquent and fair-spoken, hath some 
of these comforts to plead in excuse of his ill fortune 
or defective nature. For if he can but hold his 
peace, he shall be sure not to be troublesomie to his 
company, nor marked for lying, nor become tedious 
with multiplicity ofidle talk; he shall be presumed 
wise, and oftentimes is so; he shall not feel the 
wounds of contention, nor be put to excuse an ill- 
taken saying, nor sigh for the folly of an irrecover- 
able word; if his fault be that he hath not spoken, 
that can at any time be mended, but if he sinned in 
speaking, it cannot be unspoken again. Thus he 
escapes the dishonour of not being believed, and the 
trouble of being suspected; he shall never fear the 
sentence of judges, nor the decrees of courts, high 
reproaches, or the angry words of the proud, the 
contradiction of the disputing man, or the thirst of 
talkers. By these, and many other advantages, he 
that holds his peace, and he that cannot speak, may 
please themselves; and he may at least have the 
rewards and effects of solitariness, if he misses some 
of the pleasures of society. But by the use of the 
tongue, God hath distinguished us from beasts, and 
by the well or ill using it, we are distinguished from 
one another; and therefore, though silence be in- 
nocent as death, harmless as a rose’s breath to a 
distant passenger, yet it is rather the state of death 
than life; and therefore, when the Egyptians sacri- 
ficed to Harpocrates, their god of silence, in the 
midst of their rites they cried out, γλῶσσα δαίμων, 
“the tongue is an angel,” good or bad, that is as it 
happens; silence was to them a god, but the tongue 
is greater; it is the band of human intercourse, and 
makes men apt to unite in societies and republics : 
and I remember what one of the ancients said, that 
we are better in the company of a known dog, than 
of a man whose speech is not known, “ ut externus 
alieno non sit hominis vice;’’ a stranger toa stranger 
in his language, is not as a man to a man;” for by 
voices and homilies, by questions and answers, by 
narratives and invectives, by counsel and reproof, 
by praises and hymns, by prayers and glorifications, 
we serve God’s glory and the necessities of men; 
and by the tongue our tables are made to differ from 
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mangers, our cities from deserts, our churches from 
herds of beasts and flocks of sheep. ‘“ Faith comes 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God,” spoken 
by the tongues of men and angels: and the blessed 
spirits in heaven cease not from saying night and 
day their Τρισάγιον, “ their song of glory,” to him 
that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever 
and ever; and then our employment shall be 
glorious as our State, when our tongues shall to 
eternal ages sing hallelujahs to their Maker and 
Redeemer; and therefore, since nature hath taught 
us to speak, and God requires it, and our thankful- 
ness obliges us, and our necessities engage us, and 
charity sometimes calls for it, and innocence is to 
be defended, and we are to speak in the cause of 
the oppressed, and open our mouths in the cause of 
God, and it is always a seasonable prayer, that God 
would open our lips, that our mouth may do the 
work of heaven, and declare his praises, and show 
forth his glory ; it concerns us to take care that 
nature be changed into grace, necessity into choice, 
that, while we speak the greatness of God, and 
minister to the needs of our neighbour, and do the 
works of life and religion, of society and prudence, 
we may be fitted to bear a part in the songs of 
angels, when they shall rejoice at the feast of the 
marriage-supper of the Lamb. But the tongue is 
a fountain both of bitter waters and of pleasant ; it 
sends forth blessing and cursing ; it praises God, 
and rails at men; it is sometimes set on fire, 
and then it puts whole cities in combustion ; 
it is unruly, and no more to be restrained than 
the breath of a tempest; it is volatile and fugi- 
tive: reason should go before it, and when it does 
not, repentance comes after it; it was intended for 
an organ of the Divine praises, but the devil often 
plays upon it, and then it sounds like the screech- 
owl, or the groans of death; sorrow and shame, 
folly and repentance, are the notes and formidable 
accents of that discord. We all are naturally 
λογόφιλοι, “lovers of speech,” more or less; and 
God reproves it not, provided that we be also φιλό- 
Aoyou, ‘wise and material, useful and prudent, in 
our discourses.” For since speech is for conversa- 
tion, let it be also charitable and profitable, let it 
be without sin, but not without profit and grace to 
the hearers, and then it is as God would have it; 
and this is the precept of the text, first telling us 
what we should avoid, and then telling us what we 
should pursue; what our discourse ought not to be, 
and, secondly, what it ought to be. There being no 
more variety in the structure of the words, 1 shall, 
1. discourse of the vices of the tongue; 2. of its 
duty and proper employment. 

I. “ Let no corrupt communication proceed out 
of your mouth ;” πᾶς ὁ σαπρὸς λόγος, corrupt or 
“filthy” communication; so we read it: and it 
seems properly to note such communication as 
ministers to wantonness; such as are the Fescen- 
nines of Ausonius, the excrement and spume of 
Martial’s verse, and the Ephesiaca of Xenophon ; 
indeed, this is such a rudeness as is not to be ad- 
mitted into civil conversation; and is wittily noted 
by the apostle, charging that “fornication should 
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not be once named among them, as becometh 
saints ;᾿ not meaning that the vice should not have 
its name and filthy character, but that nothing of it 
be named, in which it can be tempting or offensive ; 
nothing tending to it, or teaching of it, should be 
named ; we must not have πόρνον λόγον, “ fornica- 
tion in our talk;” that is such a baseness, that it 
not only grieves the Divine Spirit, but dishonours 
all its channels and conveyances: the proper lan- 
guage of the sin is not fit to be used so much as in 
reproof; and therefore, I have sometimes wondered, 
how it came to pass, that some of the ancients, men 
wise and modest, chaste and of sober spirits, have 
fallen into a fond liberty of declamation against 
uncleanness, using such words which bring that sin 
upon the stage of fancy, and offend “ auriculas non 
calentes,” “ sober and chaste ears.’ For who can, 
without blushing, read Seneca describing the look- 
ing-glass of Hostius, or the severe but looser words 
of Persius, or the reproofs of St. Jerome himself, 
that great patron of virginity, and exacter of chas- 
tity ? yet more than once reprove filthy things with 
unhandsome language: St. Chrysostom makes an 
apology for them that do so; ἐὰν μὲν γὰρ σεμνῶς 
εἰπῆς, ov δυνήσῃ καθικέσϑαι τοῦ ἀκούοντος" ἐὰν δὲ 
βουληϑῆς καϑάψασϑαι, σφοδρῶς ἀνάγκην ἔχεις ἀπο- 
γυμνῶσαι σαφέστερον τὰ λεγόμενα, “ you cannot 
profit the hearers unless you discover the filthiness,”’ 
for the withdrawing the curtain is shame and con- 
futation enough for so great a baseness; and chi- 
rurgeons care not how they defile their hand, so 
they may do profit to the patient. And, indeed, 
there is a material difference in the design of him 
that speaks; if he speaks ἐξ οἰκείου πάθους, “ ac- 
cording to his secret affection,’ and private folly, 
it is certainly intolerable: but if he speaks ἀπὸ 
κηδεμονίας, “ out of a desire to profit” the hearer, and 
cure the criminal, though it be in the whole kind of 
it honest and well meant; yet, that it is imprudent, 


(Irritamentum Veneris languentis, et acris 
Divitis urtice, ) Juv. 


and not wholly to be excused by the fair meaning, 
will soon be granted by all who know what danger 
and infection it leaves upon the fancy, even by those 
words by which the spirit is instructed. “Ab hac 
scabie teneamus ungues;” it is not good to come 
near the leprosy, though to cleanse the leper’s skin. 

But the word which the apostle uses, σαπρὸς 
λόγος, Means more than this. Σαπρὸν ov τὸ μοχθη- 
ρὸν φαῦλον, ἀλλὰ τὸ παλαιὸν, Said Eupolis; and so 
it signifies, “ musty, rotten, and out-worn with age;” 
σαπρᾶς εἰρήνης, “ rusty peace,” so Aristophanes : 
and, according to this acceptation of the word, we 
are forbidden to use all language that is in any sense 
corrupted, unreasonable, or useless; language pro- 
ceeding from an old iniquity, evil habits, or unworthy 
customs, called, in the style of Scripture, “ the re- 
mains of the old man,” and by the Greeks, “ doting ” 
or “ talking fondly;” τὸ παιδαρίον εἶ, καὶ φρονεῖς 
ἀρχαϊκὰ ; “ the boy talks like an old dotard.” 2. 
Σαπρὸς signifies “ wicked, filthy, or reproachful; ” 
σαπρὸν, αἰσχρὸν, ἀκάϑαρτον, “ any thing that is in 

h Homil. 4. in. ep. Rom. 
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its own nature criminal and disgraceful, any language 
that ministers to mischief. But it is worse than all 
this: σαπρὸς ὁ ἀφανισμὸς, “ it is a deletery, an ex- 
tinction of all good;” for ἀφανίζομαι is φϑείρω, 
λυμαίνομαι, καταλύω, it is “a destruction, an entire 
corruption,” of all morality ; and to this sense is that 
of Menander, quoted by St. Paul, φϑείρουσιν ἤϑη 
γρησθ᾽ ὁμιλίαι κακαὶ “ Evil words corrupt good 
manners.’ And therefore, under this word is com- 
prised all the evil of the tongue, that wicked instru- 
ment of the unclean spirit, in the capacity of all the 
appellatives. 1. Here is forbidden the useless, vain, 
and trifling conversation, the Βεελζεξοὺλ, “ the god 
of flies,” so is the devil’s name; he rules by these 
little things, by trifles and vanity, by idle and use- 
less words, by the intercourses of a vain conversa- 
tion. 2. The devil is Διάξολος, “ an accuser of the 
brethren, and the calumniating, slandering, and un- 
dervaluing, detracting tongue does his work ; that 
is, λόγος αἰσχρὸς, the second that I named; for 
αἰσχρότης 18 λοιδορία, μῖσος, so Hesychius; it is 
“ slander, hatred, and calumny.” 3. But the third 
is ᾿Απολλύων, the devil’s worst appellative, “ the de- 
stroyer,” the dissolute, wanton, tempting, destroying 
conversation; and its worst instance of all is flat- 
tery, that malicious, cozening devil, that strengthens 
our friend in sin, and ruins him from whom we have 
received, and from whom we expect, good. Of these 
in order: and first, of the trifling, vain, useless, and 
impertinent conversation, σαπρὸς λόγος, “ Let no 
vain communication proceed out of your mouth.” 

1. The first part of this inordination is ‘ multi- 
loquium,” “ talking too much;” concerning which, 
because there is no rule or just measure for the 
quantity, and it is as lawful, and sometimes as pru- 
dent, to tell a long story as a short, and two as well 
as one, and sometimes ten as well as two: all such 
discourses are to take their estimate by the matter 
and the end, and can only be altered by their cir- 
cumstances and appendages. Much speaking is 
sometimes necessary, sometimes useful, sometimes 
pleasant; and when it is none of all these, though 
it be tedious and imprudent, yet it is not always 
criminal. Such was the humour of the gentleman 
Martial speaks of: he was a good man, and full of 
sweetness and justice and nobleness, but he would 
read his nonsense-verses to all companies; at the 
public games and in private feasts, in the baths 
and on the beds, in public and in private, to sleep- 
ing and waking people. 


Vis, quantum facias mali, videre ἢ 
Vir justus, probus, innocens timeris. Lib. 3. Ep. 44. 


Every one was afraid of him, and though he was 
good, yet he was not to be endured. The evil of 
this is very considerable in the accounts of pru- 
dence, and the effects and plaisance of conversa- 
tion: and the ancients described its evil well by a 
proverbial expression; for when a sudden silence 
arose, they said that Mercury was entered, mean- 
ing, that he being their “loquax numen,” their 
“ prating god,” yet that quitted him not, but all 


' Supellex ejus garrulitas.—Comeed. 
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men stood upon their guard, and called for aid and 
rescue, when they were seized upon by so tedious an 
impertinence. And, indeed, there are some persons 
so full of nothings, that, like the strait sea of 
Pontus, they perpetually empty themselves by their 
mouth, making every company or single person 
they fasten on to be their Propontis; such a one as 
was Anaximenes, λέξεων ποταμὸς, νοῦ δὲ σταλαγμος" 
“‘ He was an ocean of words, but a drop of under- 
standing.” And ifthere were no more in this than 
the matter of prudence, and the proper measures of 
civil conversation, it would yet highly concern old 
men,! and young men and women,* to separate from 
their persons the reproach of their sex and age, 
that modesty of speech be the ornament of the 
youthful, and a reserved discourse be the testimony 
of the old man’s prudence. ‘“ Adolescens” from 
᾿Αδολέσχης, said one: “ a youngmanis a talker for 
want of wit,’ and an old man for want of memory ; 
for while he remembers the things of his youth, 
and not how often he hath told them in his old age, 
he grows in love with the trifles of his youthful 
days, and thinks the company must do so too: but 
he canonizes his folly, and by striving to bring re- 
putation to his first days, he loses the honour of his 
last. But this thing is considerable to further is- 
sues; for though no man can say, that much speak- 
ing is a sin, yet the Scripture says, “ In multiloquio 
peccatum non deerit;” “Sin goes along with it, and 
is an ingredient in the whole composition.” For it 
is impossible but a long and frequent discourse 
must be served with many passions, and they are 
not always innocent; for he that loves to talk 
much, must “ rem corradere,” ‘ scrape materials 
together ” to furnish out the scenes and long ora- 
tions; and some talk themselves into anger, and 
some furnish out their dialogues with the lives of 
others; either they detract, or censure, or they flat- 
ter themselves, and tell their own stories with friend- 
ly circumstances, and pride creeps up the sides of 
the discourse; and the man entertains his friend 
with his own panegyric; or the discourse looks one 
way and rows another, and more minds the design 
than its own truth; and most commonly will be se 
ordered, that it shall please the company, (and that 
truth or honest plainness seldom does,) or there is a 
bias in it, which the more of weight and transpor- 
tation it hath, the less it hath of ingenuity. “ Non 
credo auguribus qui aureis rebus divinant;’” like 
soothsayers, men speak fine words to serve ends, and 
then they are not believed, or at last are found 
liars, and such discourses are built up to serve the 
ministries or pleasures of the company, but nothing 
else. Pride and flattery, malice and spite, self-love 
and vanity, these usually wait upon much speaking ; 
and the reward of it is, that the persons grow con- 
temptible and troublesome, they engage in quarrels, 
and are troubled to answer exceptions; some will 
mistake them, and some will not believe them, and 
it will be impossible that the mind should be per- 
petually present to a perpetual talker, but they will 
forget truth and themselves, and their own relations. 


k Muliebre ingenium proluvium.—Accius in Andromedé. 
Sola laboranti potuit succurrere lune. —J UVEN. 
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And upon this account it is, that the doctors of the 
primitive church do literally expound those minatory 
words of our blessed Saviour; ‘“ Verily I say unto 
you, of every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account at the day of judgment.”! And 
by “ idle words,” they understand, such as are not 
useful to edification and instruction. So St. Basil: 
“So great is the danger of an idle word, that 
though a word be in its own kind good, yet, unless 
it be directed to the edification of faith, he is not 
free from danger that speaks it :”™ to this purpose 
are the words of St. Gregory ; ‘“ While the tongue 
is not restrained from idle words,” “‘ ad temeritatem 
stultee increpationis efferatur,” “it is made wild, or 
may be brought forth to rashness and folly :” and 
therein lies the secret of the reproof: ‘“ A periculo 
liber non est, et ad temeritatem efferatur,” ‘“ the man 
is not free from danger, and he may grow rash,’ ἢ 
and foolish, and run into crimes, whilst he gives his 
tongue the reins, and lets it wander, and so it may 
be fit to be reproved, though in its nature it were 
innocent. JI deny not, but sometimes they are more 
severe. St. Gregory calls every word “ vain” or 
“idle,” “ quod aut ratione juste necessitatis, aut 
intentione pie utilitatis caret:”° and St. Jerome 
ealls it “ vain,” “ quod sine utilitate et loquentis 
dicitur et audientis,” ‘“ which profits neither the 
speaker nor the hearer.”P The same is affirmed by 
St. Chrysostom4 and Gregory Nyssen™ upon Eccle- 
siastes; and the same seems intimated in the word 
κενὸν ῥῆμα, OF ῥῆμα ἀργὸν, as it is in some copies, 
“every word that is idle, or empty of business.” 
But, for the stating of the case of conscience, I have 
these things to say ; 

1. That the words of our blessed Saviour, being 
spoken to the Jews, were so certainly intended as 
they best and most commonly understood, and by 
“ vain” they understood “false” or “ lying,’ not 
“useless ᾽᾽ or “ imprudent; and yet so, though our 
blessed Saviour hath not so severely forbidden every 
empty, insignificant discourse ; and yet he hath for- 
bidden every lie, though it be “in genere bonorum,” 
as St. Basil’s expression is; that is, “ though it be 
in the intention charitable, or in the matter innocent.” 

2. “Of every idle word we shall give account ;” 
but yet so, that sometimes the κρῖμα, “the judg- 
ment,” shall fall upon the words, not upon the per- 
sons; they be hay and stubble, useless and im- 
pertinent, light and easy, the fire shall consume 
them, and himself shall escape with that loss; he 
shall then have no honour, no fair return for such 
discourses, but they shall with loss and prejudice 
be rejected and cast away. 

3. If all unprofitable discourses be reckoned for 
idle words, and put upon the account, yet even the 
capacities of profit are so large and numerous, that 
no man hath cause to complain that his tongue is 
too much restrained by this severity. For in all 
the ways in which he can do himself good or his 
neighbour, he hath his liberty ; he is only to secure 
the words from being directly criminal, and himself 
from being arrested with a passion, and then he may 

' Matt. xii. 36. 
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reckon it lawful, even upon the severest account, to 
discourse freely, while he can instruct, or while he 
can please, his neighbour ; 


Aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare Hor. 


while himself gets a fair opinion and a good name, 
apt to serve honest and fair purposes; he may dis- 
course himself into a friendship, or help to pre- 
serve it; he may serve the works of art or nature, 
of business public or private, the needs of his house, 
or the uses of mankind; he may increase learning, 
or confirm his notices, cast in his symbol of expe- 
rience and observation, till the particulars may be- 
come a proverbial sentence and a rule; he may 
serve the ends of civility and popular addresses, or 
may instruct his brother or himself, by something, 
which, at that time, shall not be reduced to a pre- 
cept by way of meditation, but is of itself apt at 
another time to do it; he may speak the praises of 
the Lord by discoursing of any of the works of 
creation, and himself or his brother may afterwards 
remember it to that purpose; he may counsel or 
teach, reprove or admonish, call to mind a precept, 
or disgrace a vice, reprove it by a parable or a story, 
by way of idea or witty representment; and he that 
can find talk beyond all this, discourse that cannot 
become useful in any one of these purposes, may 
well be called a prating man, and expect to give ac- 
count of his folly, in the days of recompence. 

4. Although, in this latitude, a man’s discourses 
may be free and safe from judgment, yet the man 
is not, unless himself design it to good and wise 
purposes; not always actually, but by an habitual 
and general purpose. Concerning which he may, 
by these measures, best take his accounts. 

1. That he be sure to speak nothing that may 
minister to a vice, willingly and by observation. 

2. If any thing be of a suspicious and dubious 
nature, that he decline to publish it. 

3. That, by a prudent moral care, he watch over 
his words, that he do none of this injury and un- 
worthiness. 

4. That he offer up to God in his prayers all his 
words, and then look to it, that he speak nothing 
unworthy to be offered. 

5. That he often interweave discourses of reli- 
gion, and glorifications of God, instructions to his 
brother, and ejaculations of his own, something or 
other not only to sanctify the order of his dis- 
courses, but to call him back into retirement and 
sober thoughts, lest he wander and be carried off 
too far into the wild regions of impertinence ; and 
this Zeno calls γλῶσσαν εἰς νοῦν ὑποξρέξαι, “ to dip 
our tongues in understanding.” In all other cases 
the rule is good, Ἢ λέγε τὶ σιγῆς κρεῖττον, 7) σιγὴν 
ἔχε, “ Kither keep silence, or speak something that 
is better than it;”* ἢ σιγὴν καίριον ἢ λόγον ὠφέλι- 
μον, so Isocrates, consonantly enough to this evan- 
gelical precept; ‘‘a seasonable silence, or a profit- 
able discourse,’ choose you whether; for whatso- 
ever cometh of more, is sin, or else is folly at hand, 
and will be sin at distance. 
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5. This account is not to be taken by little tra- 
verses and intercourses of speech, but by greater 
measures, and more discernible portions, such as 
are commensurate to valuable portions of time; for 
however we are pleased to throw away our time, 
and are weary of many parts of it, yet are impa- 
tiently troubled when all is gone; yet we are as 
sure to account for every considerable portion of 
our time, as for every sum of money we receive; 
and in this it was, that St. Bernard gave caution, 
“ Nemo parvi estimet tempus, quod in verbis con- 
sumitur otiosis,” ‘ Let no man think it a light mat- 
ter, that he spend his precious time in idle words;” ὦ 
let no man be so weary of what flies away too fast, 
and cannot be recalled, as to use arts and devices 
to pass the time away in vanity, which might be 
rarely spent in the interests of eternity. Time is 
given us to repent in, to appease the Divine anger, to 
prepare for and hasten to the society of angels, to stir 
up our slackened wills, and enkindle our cold devo- 
tions, to weep for our daily iniquities, and to sigh after, 
and work for, the restitution of our lost inheritance ; 
and the reward is very inconsiderable, that exchanges 
all this for the pleasure of a voluble tongue; and 
indeed this is an evil, that cannot be avoided by any 
excuse that can be made for words, that are, in any 
sense, idle,—though, in all senses of their own na- 
ture and proper relations, they be innocent. They 
are a throwing away something of that, which is to 
be expended for eternity, and put on degrees of 
folly, according as they are tedious and expensive 
of time to no good purposes. I shall not after all 
this need to reckon more of the evil consequents to 
the vain and great talker; but if these already 
reckoned were not a heap big enough, I could easily 
add this greatevil; that the talking man makes him- 
self artificially deaf, being like a man in the steeple 
when the bells ring, you talk to a deaf man, though 
you speak wisely ; 


* i 
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Good counsel is lost upon him, and he hath served 
all his ends when he pours out whatsoever he took 
in; for he therefore loaded his vessel, that he might 
pour it forth into the sea. 

These and many more evils, and the perpetual 
unavoidable necessity of simning by much talking, 
hath given great advantages to silence, and made it 
to be esteemed an act of discipline and great reli- 
gion. St. Romualdus, upon the Syrian mountain, 
severely kept a seven years’ silence: and Thomas 
Cantipratensis tells of a religious person, in a mo- 
nastery in Brabant, that spake not one word in six- 
teen years. But they are greater examples which 
Palladius tells of; Ammona, who lived with three 
thousand brethren in so great silence, as if he were 
an anchoret; but Theona was silent for thirty years 
together ; and Johannes, surnamed Silentiarius, was 
silent for forty-seven years. But this morosity and 
sullenness are so far from being imitable and laud- 
able, that if there were no direct prevarication of 
any commands expressed or intimated in Scripture, 
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yet it must certainly either draw with it, or be itself, 
an infinite omission of duty; especially in the 
external glorifications of God, in the institution or 
advantages of others, in thanksgiving and public 
offices, and in all the effects and emanations of 
spiritual mercy. This was to make amends for 
committing many sins by omitting many duties ; 
and, instead of digging out the offending eye, to 
pluck out both, that they might neither see the 
scandal nor the duty; for fear of seeing what they 
should not, to shut their eyes against all light. It 
was more prudent which was reported of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, who made silence an act of discipline, 
and kept it a whole Lent in his religious retire- 
ments, “ Cujus facti mei si causam queris,” (said he 
in his account he gives of it,) “idcirco 4 sermone 
prorsus abstinui, ut sermonibus meis moderari dis- 
cam ;” “ I then abstained wholly, that all the year 
after 1 might be more temperate in my talk.” This 
was in him an act of caution; but how apt it was to 
minister to his purpose of a moderated speech for 
the future, is not certain; nor the philosophy of it, 
and natural efficacy, easy to be apprehended. It 
was also practised by way of penance, with indig- 
nation against the follies of the tongue, and the itch 
of prating; so to chastise that petulant member, as 
if there were a great pleasure in prating, which 
when it grew inordinate, it was to be restrained and 
punished like other lusts. I remember it was re- 
ported of St. Paul the hermit, scholar of St. 
Anthony, that, having once asked whether Christ or 
the old prophets were first, he grew so ashamed of 
his foolish question, that he spake not a word for 
three years following: and Sulpitius, as St. Jerome 
reports of him, being deceived by the Pelagians, 
spoke some fond things, and, repenting of it, held 
his tongue to his dying day, “ ut peccatum quod 
loquendo contraxerat, tacendo penitus emendaret.” 
Though the pious mind is in such actions highly to 
be regarded, yet I am no way persuaded of the 
prudence of such a deadness and Libitinarian 
religion ; 
Murmura cum secum et rabiosa silentia rodunt, 


so such importune silence was called, and under- 
stood to be a degree of stupidity and madness; for 
so physicians, among the signs of that disease in 
dogs, place their not barking; and yet, although 
the excess and unreasonableness of this may be 
well chastised by such a severe reproof, yet it is 
certain, in silence there is wisdom, and there may 
be deep religion. So Areteus, describing the life 
of a studious man, among others, he inserts this, 
they are ἄχροοι, καὶ ἐν vedrnre γηραλέοι, καὶ ὑπ’ 
ἐννοίας κωφοί, “ without colour, pale and wise 
when they are young, and, by reason of their know- 
ledge, silent” as mutes, and dumb as the Seriphian 
frogs. And indeed it is certain, great knowledge, 
if it be without vanity, is the most severe bridle 
of the tongue. For so have I heard, that all the 
noises and prating of the pool, the croaking of frogs 
and toads, is hushed and appeased upon the instant 
of bringing upon them the light of a candle or 
torch. Every beam of reason and ray of knowledge 
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checks the dissolutions of the tongue. But “ Ut 
quisque contemptissimus et maximé ludibrio est, ita 
solutissime linguee est,” said Seneca ; “ Every man, 
as he is a fool and contemptible, so his tongue is 
hanged loose ;” being like a bell, in which there 1s 
nothing but tongue and noise. 

Silence therefore is the cover of folly, or the effect 
of wisdom; it is also religious; and the greatest 
mystic rites of any institution are ever the most 
solemn and the most silent; the words in use are 
almost made synonymous: ‘“ There was silence 
made in heaven for awhile,’ said St. John, who 
noted it upon occasion of a great solemnity and 
mysterious worshippings or revelations to be made 
there. Ἦ μάλα τὶς ϑεὸς ἔνδον, “One of the gods is 
within,” said Telemachus; upon occasion of which 
his father reproved his talking. 


22 7 i 
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« Be thou also silent and say little; let thy soul be 
in thy hand, and under command ; for this is the 
rite of the gods above.” And I remember, that 
when Aristophanes" describes the religion in the 
temple of Aisculapius, ὁ πρόσπολος, εἰπὼν, ἤν τις 
αἴσϑηται ψόφου, Σιγᾷν: “ The priest commanded 
great silence when the mysteriousness was nigh ;” 
and so among the Romans : 


Ite igitur, pueri, linguis animisque faventes, 
Sertaque delubris et farra imponite cultris. 


But now, although silence is become religious, and 
is wise, and reverend, and severe, and safe, and 
quiet, ἄδιψος, καὶ ἄλυπος, Kal ἀνώδυνος, as Hippo- 
erates affirms of it, “ without thirst, and trouble, 
and anguish ;” yet it must be καίριος, it must be 
“ς seasonable,” and just, not commenced upon chance 
or humour, not sullen and ill-natured, not proud 
and full of fancy, not pertinacious and dead, not mad 
and uncharitable, “‘ nam sic etiam tacuisse nocet.” 
He that is silent in a public joy hath no portion in 
the festivity, or no thankfulness to him that gave 
the cause of it. And though, of all things in the 
world, a prating religion, and much talk in holy 
things, does most profane the mysteriousness of it, 
and dismantles its regards, and makes cheap its 
reverence, and takes off fear and awfulness, and 
makes it loose and garish, like the laughters of 
drunkenness, yet even in religion there are seasons 
to speak; and it was sometimes “ pain and grief” 
to David to be silent; but yet, although tedious and 
dead silence hath not a just measure of praise and 
wisdom; yet the worst silence of a religious person 
is more tolerable and innocent, than the usual 
pratings of the looser and foolish men. “ Pone, 
Domine, custodiam ori meo et ostium circumstantize 
‘labiis meis,” said David; ‘“ Put a guard, O Lord, 
unto my mouth, and a door unto my lips;” upon 
which St. Gregory said well, “‘ Non parietem, sed 
ostium petit, quod viz. aperitur et clauditur;” “He 
did not ask for a wall, but for a door; a door that 
might open and shut:” and it were well it were so 
indeed: “ Labia tua sicut vitta coccinea ;’’ so Christ 
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commends his spouse in the Canticles; “ Thy lips 
are like a scarlet hair-lace,”’ that is, tied up with 
modesty from folly and dissolution. For however 
that few people offend in silence and keeping the 
door shut too much, yet, in opening it too hastily, 
and speaking too much and too foolishly, no man is 
without a load of guiltiness; and some mouths, like 
the gates of death, 


Noctes atque dies patent— 


“are open night and day ;” and he who is so, can- 
not be innocent. It is said of Cicero, he never 
spake a word which himself would fain have re- 
called, he spake nothing that repented him. St. 
Austin, in his seventh epistle to Marcellinus, says, 
it was the saying of a fool and a sot, not of a wise 
man; and yet I have read the same thing to have 
been spoken by the famous Abbot Pambo, in the 
primitive church; and if it could be well said of this 
man, who was sparing and severe in talk, it is cer- 
tain it could not be said of the other, who was a 
talking, bragging person. 


SERMON XXIIT. 
PAE 1]. 


ΤῊΝ consideration hitherto hath been of the 
immoderation and general excess in speaking, with- 
out descending to particular cases: but because it is 
a principle and parent of much evil, it is with great 
caution to be cured, and the evil consequents will 
quickly disband. But when we draw near to give 
counsel, we shall find, that upon a talking person 
scarce any medicine will stick. 

1. Plutarch advises, that “ such men should give 
themselves to writing,” that, making an issue in the 
arm, it should drain the floods of the head; sup- 
posing, that if the humour were any way vented, 
the tongue might be brought to reason. But the 
experience of the world hath confuted this; and 
when Ligurinus had writ a poem, he talked of it to 
all companies he came in;* but, however, it can be 
no hurt to try; for some have been cured of bleed- 
ing at the nose, by opening a vein in the arm. 

2. Some advise, that such persons should keep 
company with their betters, with grave, and wise, 
and great persons, before whom men do not usually 
bring forth all, but the better parts of their dis- 
course: and this is apt to give assistance by the help 
of modesty; and might do well, if men were not apt 
to learn to talk more in the society of the aged, and, 
out of a desire to seem wise and knowing, be apt to 
speak before their opportunity. 

3. Consideration of the dangers and consequent 
evils hath some efficacy in nature to restrain our 
looser talkings, by the help of fear and prudent ap- 
prehensions. Ailian tells of the geese flying over 
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the mountain Taurus; that, for fear of eagles, na- 
ture hath taught them to carry stones in their 
mouths, till they be past their danger; care of our- 
selves, desire of reputation, appetite of being be- 
lieved, love of societies and fair compliances, fear of 
quarrels and misinterpretation, of law-suits and 
affronts, of scorn and contempt, of infinite sins, and 
consequently the intolerable wrath of God; these 
are the great endearments of prudent and temperate 
speech. 

Some advise, that such persons should change 
their speech into business and action: and it were 
well if they changed it into any good thing, for then 
the evil were cured; but action and business are not 
ihe cure alone, unless we add solitariness; for the 
experience of this last age hath made us to feel, that 
companies of working people have nursed up a 
strange religion; the first, second, and third part of 
which, is talking and folly, save only that mischief, 
and pride, and fighting, came in the retinue. But 
he that works, and works alone, he hath employ- 
ment, and no opportunity. But this is but a cure 
of the symptom and temporary effect; but the dis- 
ease may remain yet. Therefore, 

3. Some advise, that the business and employ- 
ment of the tongue be changed into religion; and if 
there be a “ pruritus,” or “itch” of talking, let it 
be in matters of religion, in prayers and pious dis- 
courses, in glorifications of God, and the wise say- 
ings of Scripture and holy men; this indeed will 
secure the material part, and make that the dis- 
courses in their nature shall be innocent. But I 
fear this cure will either be improper, or insufficient. 
For in prayers, multitude of words is sometimes 
foolish, very often dangerous; and, of all things in 
the world, we must be careful we bring not to God 
“the sacrifice of fools;” and the talking much of 
the things of Scripture hath ministered often to 
vanity and divisions. But therefore, whoever will 
use this remedy must never dwell long upon any 
one instance, but by variety of holy duties entertain 
himself; for he may easily exceed his rule in any 
thing, but in speaking honourably of God, and in 
that let him enlarge himself as he can; he shall 
never come to equal, much less to exceed, that 
which is infinite. 

6. But some men will never be cured without a 
cancer or a quinsy; and such persons are taught by 
all men what to do; for if they would avoid all 
company, as willingly as company avoids them, they 
might quickly have a silence great as midnight, and 
prudent as the Spartan brevity. But God’s grace is 
sufficient to all that will make use of it; and there 
is no way for the cure of this evil, but the direct 
obeying of a counsel, and submitting to the precept, 
and fearing the Divine threatening: always remem- 
bering, that “ of every word a man speaks, he shall 
give account at the day of judgment;” I pray God 
show us all a mercy in that day, and forgive us the 
sins of the tongue. Amen. 

“ Cito lutum colligit amnis exundans,” said St. 
Ambrose; let your language be restrained within 
its proper channels and measures ; for, “ if the 
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river swells over the banks, it leaves nothing but 
dirt and filthiness behind ;” and, besides the great 
evils and mischiefs of a wicked tongue,—the vain 
tongue, and the trifling conversation, hath some 
proper evils; 1. “ Stultiloquium,” or “ speaking 
like a fool;” 2. “ Scurrilitas,” or “immoderate and 
absurd jesting:” and, 3. Revealing secrets. 

I. Concerning stultiloquy, it is to be observed, 
that the masters of spiritual life mean not, the talk 
and useless babble of weak and ignorant persons ; 
because in their proportion they may serve their 
little mistaken ends of civility and humanity, as 
seemingly to them, as the strictest and most observed 
words of the wiser; if it be their best, their folly 
may be pitied, but not reproved; and to them there 
is no caution to be added, but that it were well if 
they would put the bridle into the hands of another, 
who may give them check when themselves cannot ; 
and no wisdom can be required or useful to them, 
but to suspect themselves and choose to be con- 
ducted by another. For so the little birds and la- 
borious bees,—who, having no art and power of 
contrivance, no distinction of time, or foresight of 
new necessities, yet, being guided by the hand, and 
counselled by the wisdom, of the Supreme Power, 
their Lord, and ours,—do things with greater nice- 
ness and exactness of art, and regularity of time, 
and certainty of effect, than the wise counsellor, who, 
standing at the back of the prince’s chair, guesses 
imperfectly, and counsels timorously, and thinks by 
interest, and determines extrinsical events by inward 
and unconcerning principles; because these have un- 
derstanding, but it is less than the infinity of accidents 
and contingencies without; but the other having 
none, are wholly guided by him, that knows and de- 
termines all things: so it isin the imperfect designs 
and actions and discourses of weaker people; if 
they can be ruled by an understanding without, 
when they have none within, they shall receive this 
advantage, that their own passions shall not trans- 
port their minds, and the divisions and weakness of 
their own sense and notices shall not make them 
uncertain and indeterminate ; and the measures they 
shall walk by, shall be disinterest, and even, and 
dispassionate, and full of observation. 

But that which is here meant by stultiloquy, or 
foolish speaking, is the “ lubricum verbi,” as St. 
Ambrose calls it, “ the slipping with the tongue ;” 
which prating people often suffer, whose discourses 
betray the vanity of their spirit, and discover “ the 
hidden man of the heart.” For no prudence is a 
sufficient guard, or can always stand “ in excubiis,” 
“ still watching,” when a man is in perpetual floods 
of talk: for prudence attends after the manner of 
an angel’s ministry ; it is despatched on messages 
from God, and drives away enemies, and places 
guards, and calls upon the man to awake, and bids 
him send out spies and observers, and then goes 
about his own ministries above: but an angel does 
not sit by a man, as a nurse by the baby’s cradle, 
watching every motion, and the lighting of a fly 
upon the child’s lip: and so is prudence: it gives 
rules, and proportions out our measures, and pre- 
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scribes us cautions, and, by general influences, orders 
our particulars; but he that is given to talk, cannot 
be secured by all this; the emissions of his tongue 
are beyond the general figures and lines of rule ; and 
he can no more be wise in every period of a long 
and running talk, than a lutanist can deliberate and 
make every motion of his hand by the division of 
his notes, to be chosen and distinctly voluntary. 
And hence it comes, that at every corner of the 
mouth a folly peeps out, or a mischief creeps in. 
A little pride and a great deal of vanity will soon 
escape, while the man minds the sequel of his talk, 
and not that ugliness of humour, which the severe 
man, that stood by, did observe, and was ashamed 
of. Do not many men talk themselves into anger, 
screwing up themselves with dialogues of fancy, till 
they forget the company and themselves? And 
some men hate to be contradicted, or interrupted, or 
to be discovered in their folly ; and some men being 
a little conscious, and not striving to amend by si- 
lence, they make it worse by discourse; a long story 
of themselves,—a tedious praise of another colla- 
terally to do themselves advantage,—a declamation 
against a sin to undo the person, or oppress the repu- 
tation, of their neighbour,—unseasonable repetition 
of that which neither profits nor delights,—trifling 
contentions about a goat’s beard, or the blood of an 
oyster,—anger and animosity, spite and rage,— 
scorn and reproach begun upon questions which 
concern neither of the litigants,—fierce disputations, 
—strivings for what is past, and for what shall never 
be: these are the events of the loose and unwary 
tongue; which are like flies and gnats upon the 
margin of a pool; they do not sting like an asp, or 
bite deep as a bear; yet they can vex a man into a 
fever and impatience, and make him incapable of 
rest and counsel. 

2. The second is scurrility, or foolish jesting. 
This the apostle so joins with the former pwoodoyia, 
“ foolish speaking, and jestings which are not con- 
venient,” that some think this to be explicative of 
the other, and that St. Paal, using the word εὐτρα- 
πελία, (which all men before his time used in a good 
sense,) means not that which indeed is witty and 
innocent, pleasant and apt for institution, but that 
which fools and parasites call εὐτραπελία, but in- 
deed is μωρολογία; what they call facetiousness 
and pleasant wit, is indeed to all wise persons a 
mere stultiloquy, or talking like a fool; and that 
kind of jesting is forbidden. And indeed I am in- 
duced fully to this understanding of St. Paul’s words, 
by the conjunctive particle ἢ, which he uses, καὶ 
αἰσχρότης καὶ pwpodoyia, ἢ εὐτραπελία, “ and filthi- 
ness and foolish talking, or jesting ;᾽ just as in the 
succeeding verse, he joins ἀκαϑαρσία ἢ πλεονεξία, 
“uncleanness (so we read it) or covetousness;” one 
explicates the other; for by “ covetousness”’ is 
meant any “ defraudation;” πλεονέκτης, “ frauda- 
tor,” so St. Cyprian renders it: and πλεογεκτεῖν St. 
Jerome derives from πλέον ἔχειν, “to take more 
than a man should;” and therefore, when St. Paul 
said, “Let no man circumvent his brother in any 
inatter,” he expounds it of “ adultery ;” and in this 
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very place he renders πλεονεξίαν, “stuprum,” “lust ;” 
and, indeed, itis usual in Scripture, that covetousness, 
—being so universal, so original a crime, such a pro- 
lifie sin,—be called by all the names of those sins 
by which it is either punished, or to which it tempts, 
or whereby it is nourished; and as here it is called 
‘‘uncleanness,” or “ corruption; so, in another 
place, it is called “idolatry.” But to return; this 
jesting, whieh St. Paul reproves, is a direct pwpo- 
λογία, or the jesting of mimics and players, that of 
the fool in the play, which, in those times, and long 
before, and long after, were of that licentiousness, 
that they would abuse Socrates or Aristides: and 
because the rabble were the laughers, they knew how 
to make them roar aloud with a slovenly and wanton 
word, when they understood not the salt and in- 
genuity of a witty and useful answer or reply; as 
is to be seen in the intertextures of Aristophanes’ 
comedies. But in pursuance of this of St. Paul, the 
fathers of the church have been very severe in the 
censures of this liberty. St. Ambrose forbids all : 
“Non solum profusos, sed etiam omnes jocos decli- 
nandos arbitror;” ‘“‘ Not only the looser jestings, but 
even all, are to be avoided:’’* nay, “ licet inter- 
dum joca honesta et suavia sint, tamen ab ecclesiz 
horrent regula,” “ the church allows them not, 
though they be otherwise honest and pleasant; for 
how can we use those things we find not in Holy 
Scripture ?” St. Basil gives reason for this severity : 
“ Jocus facit animam remissam et erga precepta 
Dei negligentem;” and, indeed, that cannot be de- 
nied; those persons whose souls are dispersed and 
ungathered by reason of a wanton humour to in- 
temperate jesting, are apt to be trifling in their re- 
ligion. St. Jerome is of the same opinion, and 
adds a commandment of a full authority, if at least 
the record was right; for he quotes a saying of our 
blessed Saviour out of the Gospel of the Nazarenes ; 
“Nunquam leti sitis, nisi cum fratrem vestrum in 
charitate videritis;” “‘ Never be merry, but when 
you see your brother in charity :”¢ and when you 
are merry, St. James hath appointed a proper ex- 
pression of it, and a fair entertainment to the pas- 
sion; ‘If any man be merry, let him sing psalms.” 
But St. Bernard, who is also strict in this particular, 
yet he adds the temper. Though jestings be not fit 
for a christian, “ Interdum tamen si incidant, fe- 
rende fortassis, referende nunquam: mag's interve- 
niendum caute et prudenter nugacitati:” “If they 
seldom happen, they are to be borne, but never to 
be returned and made a business of; but we must 
rather interpose warily and prudently to hinder the 
growth and progress of the trifle.” 

But concerning this case of conscience, we are to 
remember, these holy persons found jesting to be a 
trade ;®° such were the “ridicularii” amcng the 
Romans, and the γελωτοποιοὶ among the Greeks ; 
and this trade, besides its own unworthiness, was 
mingled with infinite impieties ; and in the institu- 
tion, and in all the circumstances of its practice, 
was not only against all prudent severity, but against 
modesty and chastity, and was a license in dis- 
paragement of virtue; and the most excellent things 
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and persons were by it undervalued; so that in this 
throng of evil circumstances finding a humour 
placed, which, without infinite wariness, could never 
pretend to innocence, it is no wonder they forbade 
all; and so also did St. Paul upon the same account. 
And in the same state of reproof to this day, are all 
that do as they did: such as are professed jesters, 
people that play the fool for money, whose employ- 
ment and study is to unclothe themselves of the 
covers of reason or modesty, that they may be 
laughed at. And let it be considered, how miser- 
able every sinner is, if he does not deeply and truly 
repent; and when the man is wet with tears, and 
covered with sorrow, crying out mightily against 
his sins, how ugly will it look when this is remem- 
‘bered, the next day, that he plays the fool, and 
raises his laughter louder than his prayers and 
yesterday’s groans, for no interest but that he may 
eat! A penitent and a jester is like a Grecian piece 
of money, on which were stamped a Helena on one 
side, and a Hecuba on the other, a rose and a deadly 
aconite, a Paris and an Asop,—nothing was more 
contrary ; and upon this account this folly was re- 
proved by St. Jerome; “ Verum et hec a sanctis 
viris penitus propellenda, quibus magis convenit 
stere atque lugere;” “ Weeping, and penitential 
sorrow, and the sweet troubles of pity and compas- 
sion, become a holy person,’! much better than a 
scurrilous tongue. But the whole state of this 
question is briefly this. 

1. If jesting be unseasonable, it is also intoler- 
able; Τέλως ἄκαιρος ἐν βροτοῖς δεινὸν κακόν. 

2. If it be immoderate, it is criminal, and a little 
thing here makes the access; it isso in the con- 
fines of folly, that, as soon as it is out of doors, it 
is in the regions of sin. 

3. If it be in an ordinary person, it is dangerous; 
but if in an eminent, a consecrated, a wise, and ex- 
traordinary person, it is scandalous. ‘“ Inter secu- 
lares nuge sunt, in ore Sacerdotis blasphemie,” so 
St. Bernard. 

4, If the matter be not of an indifferent nature, 
it becomes sinful by giving countenance to a vice, 
or making virtue to become ridiculous. 

5. If it be not watched that it complies with all 
that hear, it becomes offensive and injurious. 

6. If it be not intended to fair and lawful pur- 
poses, it is sour in the using. 

7. If it be frequent, it combines and clusters into 
a formal sin. 

8. If it mingles with any sin, it puts on the na- 
ture of that new unworthiness, beside the proper 
ugliness of the thing itself; and, after all these, 
when can it be lawful or apt for christian enter- 
tainment? 

The Ecclesiastical History reports, that many 
jests passed between St. Anthony, the father of the 
hermits, and his scholar St. Paul; and St. Hilarion 


is reported to have been very pleasant, and of facete, 


sweet, and more lively conversation; and, indeed, 
plaisance, and joy, and a lively spirit, and a pleasant 
conversation, and the innocent caresses of a chari- 
table humanity, is not forbidden; ‘ Plenum tamen 


f Ubi supra. 
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suavitatis et gratiee sermonem non esse indecorum,” 
St. Ambrose affirmed; and here in my text our 
conversation is commanded to be such, ἵνα δῷ 
χάριν, “ that it may minister grace,” that is, favour, 
complaisance, cheerfulness ; and be acceptable and 
pleasant to the hearer: and so must be our con- 
versation ; it must be as far from sullenness as it 
ought to be from lightness, and a cheerful spirit is 
the best convoy for religion; and though sadness 
does in some cases become a christian, as being an 
index of a pious mind, of compassion, and a wise, 
proper resentment of things, yet it serves but one 
end, being useful in the only instance of repentance ; 
and hath done its greatest works, not when it weeps 
and sighs, but when it hates and grows careful 
against sin. But cheerfulness and a festival spirit 
fill the soul full of harmony, it composes music for 
churches and hearts, it makes and publishes glori- 
fications of God, it produces thankfulness, and serves 
the end of charity: and when the oil of gladness 
runs over, it makes bright and tall emissions of 
light and holy fires, reaching up to a cloud, and 
making joy round about: and therefore, since it is 
so innocent, and may be so pious and full of holy 
advantage, whatsoever can innocently minister to 
this holy joy, does set forward the work of religion 
and charity. And, indeed, charity itself, which is 
the vertical top of all religion, is nothing else but a 
union of joys, concentred in the heart, and reflected 
from all the angels of our life and intercourse. It 
is a rejoicing in God, a gladness in our neighbour’s 
good, a pleasure in doing good, a rejoicing with 
him; and without love we cannot have any joy at 
all. It is this that makes children to be a pleasure, 
and friendship to be so noble and divine a thing; 
and upon this account it is certain, that all that 
which can innocently make a man cheerful, does 
also make him charitable; for grief, and age, and 
sickness, and weariness, these are peevish and 
troublesome ; but mirth and cheerfulness are con- 
tent, and civil, and compliant, and communicative, 
and love to do good, and swell up to felicity only 
upon the wings of charity. Upon this account, 
here is pleasure enough for a christian at present ; 
and if a facete discourse, and an amicable friendly 
mirth, can refresh the spirit, and take it off from the 
vile temptation of peevish, despairing, uncomplying 
melancholy, it must needs be innocent and com- 
mendable. And we may as well be refreshed by a 
clean and a brisk discourse, as by the air of Cam- 
panian wines; and our faces and our heads may as 
well be anointed and look pleasant with wit and 
friendly intercourse, as with the fat of the balsam- 
tree; and such a conversation no wise man ever 
did or ought to reprove. But when the jest hath 
teeth and nails, biting or scratching our brother,— 
when it is loose and wanton,—when it is unseason- 
able,—and much, or many,—when it serves ill 
purposes, or spends better time,—then it is the 
drunkenness of the soul, and makes the spirit fly 
away, seeking for a temple where the mirth and the 
music are solemn and religious. 

But, above all the abuses which ever dishonoured 
the tongues of men, nothing more deserves the 
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whip of an exterminating angel, or the stings of 
scorpions, than profane jesting: which is a bringing 
of the Spirit of God to partake of the follies ofa 
man; asif it were not enough for a man to bea 
fool, but the wisdom of God must be brought into 
those horrible scenes: he that makes a jest of the 
words of Scripture, or of holy things, plays with 
thunder, and kisses the mouth of a cannon just as it 
belches fire and death; he stakes heaven at spurn- 
point, and tripscross and pile whether ever he shall 
see the face of God or no; he laughs at damnation, 
while he had rather lose God than lose his jest; 
nay, (which is the horror of all,) he makes a jest of 
God himself, and the Spirit of the Father and the 
Son to become ridiculous. Some men use to read 
Scripture on their knees, and many with their heads 
uncovered, and all good men with fear and trembling, 
with reverence and grave attention. ‘Search the 
Scriptures, for therein ye hope to have life eter- 
nal;” and, “ All Scripture is written by inspiration 
of God, and is fit for instruction, for reproof, for ex- 
hortation, for doctrine,” not for jesting; but he that 
makes that use of it, had better part with his eyes 
in jest, and give his heart to make a tennis-ball ; 
and, that I may speak the worst thing in the world 
of it, it is as like the material part of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, as jeering of a man is to abusing 
him; and no man can use it but he, that wants wit 
and manners, as well as he wants religion. 

3. The third instance of the vain, trifling conver- 
sation and immoderate talking, is, revealing secrets; 
which is a dismantling and renting of the robe from 
the privacies of human intercourse ; and it is worse 
than denying to restore that which was intrusted to 
our charge; for this not only injures his neighbour’s 
right, but throws it away, and exposes it to his 
enemy; it isa denying to give a man his own arms, 
and delivering them to another, by whom he shall 
suffer mischief. He that intrusts a secret to his 
friend, goes thither as to a sanctuary, and to violate 
the rites of that is sacrilege, and profanation of 
friendship, which is the sister of religion, and the 
mother of secular blessing; a thing so sacred, that 
it changes a kingdom into a church, and makes 
interest to be piety, and justice to become religion. 
But this mischief grows according to the subject- 
matter and its effect; and the tongue of a blabber 
may crush a man’s bones, or break his fortune upon 
her own wheel; and whatever the effect be, yet of 
itself it is the betraying of a trust, and, by reproach, 
oftentimes passes on to intolerable calamities, like a 
criminal to his scaffold through the execrable gates 
of cities; and, though it is infinitely worse that the 
secret is laid open out of spite or treachery, yet it 
is more foolish when it is discovered for no other 
end but to serve the itch of talking, or to seem to 
know, or to be: accounted worthy of a trust; for so 
some men open their cabinets, to show only that a 
treasure is laid up, and that themselves were va- 
lued by their friend, when they were thought capa- 
ble of a secret, but they shall be so no more, for 
he that by that means goes in pursuit of reputation, 
loses the substance by snatching at the shadow, and, 
by desiring to be thought worthy of a secret, proves 
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himself unworthy of friendship or society. D’ Avila 
tells of a French Marquis, young and fond, to whom 
the Duke of Guise had conveyed notice of the in- 
tended massacre; which when he had whispered 
into the king’s ear, where there was no danger of 
publication, but only would seem a person worthy 
of such a trust, he was instantly murdered, lest a 
vanity like that might unlock so horrid a mys- 
tery. 

I have nothing more to add concerning this, but 
that if this vanity happens in the matters of re- 
ligion, it puts on some new circumstances of defor- 
mity: and if he, that ministers to the souls of men, 
and is appointed to “restore him that is overtaken 
in a fault, shall publish the secrets of a conscience, 
he prevaricates the bands of nature and religion; 
instead of a father, he turns “an accuser,’ a Διάβο- 
λος, he weakens the hearts of the penitent, and 
drives the repenting man from his remedy by mak- 
ing it to be intolerable ; and so religion becomes a 
scandal, and his duty is made his disgrace, and 
Christ’s yoke does bow his head unto the ground, 
and the secrets of the Spirit pass into the flames of 
the world, and all the sweetnesses by which the se- 
verity of the duty are alleviated and made easy, are 
imbittered and become venomous by the tongue of a 
talking fool. Valerius Soranus was put to death by 
the old and braver Romans, ‘ob meritum profane 
vocis, quod, contra interdictum, Rome nomen eloqui 
fuit ausus ;” “because by prating he profaned the 
secret of their religion, and told abroad that name 
of the city which the Tuscan rites had commanded 
to be concealed, lest the enemies of the people 
should call from them their tutelar gods, which 
they could not do but by telling the proper relation. 
And in christianity, all nations have consented to 
disgrace that priest, who loves the pleasure of a 
fool’s tongue before the charity of souls, and the 
arts of the Spirit, and the nobleness of the religion ; 
and they have inflicted upon him all the censures 
of the church, which in the capacity of an ecclesi- 
astical person he can suffer. 

These I reckon as the proper evils of the vain 
and trifling tongue; for though the effect passes © 
into further mischief, yet the original is weakness 
and folly, and all that unworthiness which is not 
yet arrived at malice. But hither also, upon the 
same account, some other irregularities of speech 
are reducible, which, although they are of a mixed 
nature, yet are properly acted by a vain and loose 
tongue ; and therefore here may be considered not 
improperly. 

1. The first is common swearing, against which 
St. Chrysostom spends twenty homilies: and by the 
number and weight of arguments hath left this tes- 
timony, that it is a foolish vice, but hard to be 
cured; infinitely unreasonable, but strangely pre- 
vailing; almost as much without remedy, as it is 
without pleasure; for it enters first by folly, and 
grows by custom, and dwells with carelessness, and 
is nursed by irreligion, and want of the fear of God; 
it profanes the most holy things, and mingles dirt 
with the beams of the sun, follies and trifling talk 
interweaved and knit,together with the sacred name 
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of God; it placeth the most excellent of things in 
the meanest and basest circumstances, it brings the 
secrets of heaven into the streets, dead men’s bones 
into the temple; nothing is a greater sacrilege than 
to prostitute the great name of God to the petulancy 
of an idle tongue, and blend it as an expletive to 
fill up the emptiness of a weak discourse. The 
name of God is so sacred, so mighty, that it rends 
mountains, it opens the bowels of the deepest rocks, 
it casts out devils, and makes hell to tremble, and 
fills all the regions of heaven with joy; the name of 
God is our strength and confidence, the object of 
our worshippings, and the security of all our hopes; 
and when God had given himself a name, and im- 
mured it with dread and reverence, like the garden 
of Eden with the swords of cherubim, and none 
durst speak it but he whose lips were hallowed, 
and that at holy and solemn times, in a most holy 
and solemn place; I mean the high priest of the 
Jews at the solemnities when he entered into the 
sanctuary,—then he taught all the world the ma- 
jesty and veneration of his name; and therefore it 
was that God made restraints upon our conceptions 
and expressions of him: and, as he was infinitely 
curious, that, from all the appearances he made to 
them, they should not depict or engrave any image 
of him; so he took care that even the tongue should 
be restrained, and not be too free in forming 
images and representments of his name; and there- 
fore, as God drew their eyes from vanity, by putting 
his name amongst them, and representing no shape; 
so even when he had put his name amongst them, 
he took it off from the tongue, and placed it before 
the eye; for Jehovah was so written on the priest’s 
mitre, that all might see and read, but none speak 
it but the priest. But besides all this, there is one 
great thing concerning the name of God, beyond all 
that can be spoken or imagined else; 81 1 that is, 
that when God the Father was pleased to pour forth 
all his glories, and imprint them upon his holy Son 
in his exaltation, it was by giving him his holy name, 
the Tetragrammaton, or Jehovah made articulate ; to 
signify “God manifested in the flesh ;᾽ and so he 
wore the character of God, and became the bright 
image of his person. 

Now all these great things concerning the name 
of God, are infinite reproofs of common and vain 
swearing by it; God’s name is left us here to pray 
by, to hope in, to be the instrument and conveyance 
of our worshippings, to be the witness of truth and 
the judge of secrets, the end of strife and the avenger 
of perjury, the discerner of right and the severe ex- 
acter of all wrongs; and shall all this be unhal- 
lowed by impudent talking of God without sense, or 
fear, or notices, or reverence, or observation ? 

One thing more I have to add against this vice 
of a foolish tongue, and that is, that, as much 
prating fills the discourse with lying, so this trifling 
swearing changes every trifling le into a horrid 
perjury; and this was noted by St. James; “ But, 
above all things, swear not at all,” ἵνα μὴ ὑπὸ κρί- 
ow πέσητε, “that ye may not fall into condemna- 
tion ; 8 so we read it, following the Arabian, Syrian, 
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and Latin books, and some Greek copies: and it 
signifies, that all such swearing, and putting fierce 
appendages to every word, like great iron bars to a 
straw basket or the curtains of a tent, is a direct 
condemnation of ourselves: for while we by much 
talking regard truth too little, and yet bind up our 
trifles with so severe a band, we are condemned by 
our own words; for men are made to expect what 
you bound upon them by an oath, and account your 
trifle to be serious; of which when you fail, you 
have given sentence against yourself: and this is 
agreeable to those words of our blessed Saviour, 
“Of every idle word you shall give account ;” »— 
“for by thy words thou shalt be condemned, and 
by thy words thou shalt be justified.” But there is 
another reading of these words, which hath great 
emphasis and power, in this article, “ Swear not at 
all,” ἵνα μὴ εἰς ὑπόκρισιν πέσητε, “that you may 
not fall into hypocrisy,” that is, into the disreputa- 
tion of a lying, deceiving, cozening person: for he 
that will put his oath to every common word, makes 
no great matter of an oath; for in swearing com- 
monly, he must needs sometimes swear without 
consideration, and therefore without truth; and he 
that does so, in any company, tells the world he 
makes no great matter of being perjured. 

All these things put together may take off our 
wonder at St. James’s expression, of πρὸ πάντων, 
“above all things swear not;” it is a thing so 
highly to be regarded, and yet is so little considered, 
that it is hard to say whether there be in the world 
any instance, in which men are so careless of their 
danger and damnation, as in this. 

2. The next appendage of vain and trifling speech 
is contention, wrangling, and perpetual talk, proceed- 
ing from the spirit of contradiction: “ Profert enim 
mores plerumque oratio, et animi secreta detegit. 
Nec sine causaé Graci prodiderunt, ‘ Ut vivat, quem- 
que etiam dicere,’” said Quintillian: ‘“ For the 
most part, a man’s words betray his manners, and 
unlock the secrets of the mind: and it was not 
without cause that the Greeks said, ‘ As a man 
lives, so he speaks;’” for so indeed Menander, 
ἀνδρὸς χαρακτὴρ ἐκ λόγου γνωρίζεται; and Aris- 
tides, οἷος ὁ τρόπος, τοιοῦτος καὶ ὁ λόγος : so that it 
is a sign of a peevish, an angry, and quarrelling 
disposition, to be disputative, and busy in questions, 
and impertinent oppositions. 

You shall meet with some men, (such were the 
sceptics, and such were the Academies, of old,) who 
will not endure any man shall be of their opinion, 
and will not suffer men to speak truth, or to consent 
to their own propositions, but will put every man to 
fight for his own possessions, disturbing the rest of 
truth, and all the dwellings of unity and consent: 
‘“‘clamosum altercatorem,” Quintilian calls such a 
one. This is περέσσευμα καρδίας, “an overflowing 
of the heart,’ and of the gall; and it makes men 
troublesome, and intricates all wise discourses, and 
throws a cloud upon the face of truth; and while 
men contend for truth, error, dressed in the same 
habit, slips into her chair, and all the litigants court 
her for the divine sister of wisdom. ‘ Nimium al- 
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tercando veritas amittitur:” There is noise but no 
harmony, fighting but no victory, talking, but no 
learning: all are teachers, and are wilful, every 
man is angry, and without reason and without 
charity. 


"Byxos ἔχων στόμα ϑοῦρον, ἔπος ξίφος, ἀσπίδα φωνὴν, 


“ Their mouth is a spear, their language is a two- 
edged sword, their throat is a shield,’’ as Nonnus’s 
expression is; and the clamours and noises of this 
folly is that which St. Paul reproves in this chapter ; 
“Tet all bitterness and clamour be put away.” 
People that contend earnestly, talk loud; “ Clamor 
equus est iree; cum prostraveris, equitem dejeceris,” 
saith St. Chrysostom; “ Anger rides upon noise as 
upon a horse; still the noise and the rider is in the 
dirt;’’ and, indeed, so to do is an act of fine strength, 
and the cleanest spiritual force that can be exer- 
cised in this instance; and though it be hard, in the 
midst of a violent motion, instantly to stop, yet by 
strength and good conduct it may be done. But he 
whose tongue rides upon passion, and is spurred by 
violence and contention, is like a horse or mule 
without a bridle, and without understanding, τῶν δὲ 
κεκραγότων οὐδεὶς σώφρων ἐστὶ: “ No person that is 
clamorous can be wise.” 

These are the vanities and evil fruits of the easy 
talker; the instances of a trifling, impertinent con- 
versation; and yet, it is observable, that although 
the instances in the beginning be only vain, yet in 
the issue and effects they are troublesome and full 
of mischief; and, that we may perceive, that even 
all effusion and multitude of language and vainer 
talk cannot be innocent, we may observe that there 
are many good things which are wholly spoiled, if 
they do but touch the tongue; they are spoiled with 
speaking: such as is, the sweetest of all christian 
graces, humility,—and the noblest actions of hu- 
manity, the doing favours and acts of kindness. If 
you speak of them, you pay yourself, and lose your 
kindness; humility is by talking changed into pride 
and hypocrisy, and patience passes into peevishness, 
and secret trust into perfidiousness, and modesty 
into dissolution, and judgment into censure; but by 
silence, and a restrained tongue, all the first mis- 
chiefs are avoided, and all these graces preserved. 


SERMON XXIV. 
PART III. 


OF SLANDER AND FLATTERY. 


He that is twice asked a question, and then an- 
swers, is to be excused if he answers weakly: 
but he that speaks before he be asked, had need 
take care he speak wisely; for if he does not, he 
hath no excuse; and if he does, yet it loses half its 
beauty; and therefore, the old man gave good 
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counsel in the comedy to the boy, ᾧ παῖ, σιώπα, 
πόλλ᾽ ἔχει σιγὴ καλά :* the profits of a restrained 
modest tongue cannot easily be numbered, any more 
than the evils of an unbridled and dissolute. But 
they were but infant mischiefs, which for the most 
part we have already observed, as the issues of vain 
and idle talking; but there are two spirits worse 
than these ; 1. the spirit of detraction ; and, 2. 
the spirit of flattery. The first is Διαβολὴ, from 
whence the devil hath his name; he is “an accuser’ 
of the brethren. But the second is worse; it is 
ϑανατηφόρος or ϑανάσιμος, “damnable” and “ dead- 
ly;”’ it is the nurse of vice, and the poison of the 
soul. These are σαπροὶ λόγοι, “ sour” and “ filthy 
communications ;” the first is rude, but the latter is 
most mischievous; and both of them to be avoided 
like death, or the despairing murmurs of the 
damned. 

1, Let no calumny, no slandering, detracting 
communication proceed out of your mouth; the first 
sort of this is that which the apostle calls whisper- 
ang, which signifies to abuse our neighbour secretly, 
by telling a private story of him: 


linguaque refert audita susurra; Ovip. 


for here the man plays a sure game, as he supposes, 
a mischief without a witness, 


Φιλολοιδόροιο γλώσσης 
βέλεμνα κοῦφα, 


as Anacreon calls them; “the light, swift arrows 
of a calumniating tongue ;” they pierce into the 
heart and bowels of the man speedily. These are 
those which the Holy Scripture notes by the dis- 
graceful name of ““ tale-bearers;” “Thou shalt not 
goup and downas ἃ tale-bearer among the people ;””> 
for ‘there are six things which God hates,” (saith 
Solomon,) “yea, the seventh isan abomination unto 
him ;”¢ it is βδέλυγμα, as bad, and as much hated 
by God, as an idol, and that is, ‘a whisperer,” or 
“ tale-bearer that soweth contention amongst breth- 
ren.”4 This kind of communication was called 
συκοφαντία among the Greeks, and was as much 
hated as the publicans among the Jews: πονηρὸν, 
ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αϑηναῖοι, πονηρὸν συκοφάντης, “It is a 
vile thing, O ye Athenians, it is a vile thing for a 
man to be a sycophant, or a tale-bearer:” and the 
dearest friendships in the world cannot be secure, 
where such whisperers are attended to. 


Te fingente nefas, Pyladen odisset Orestes, 
Thesea Pirithoi destituisset amor. 

Tu Siculos fratres, et majus nomen Atridas, 
Et Lede poteras dissociare genus. Marr. 


But this crime is a conjugation of evils, and is 
productive of infinite mischiefs ; it undermines 
peace, and saps the foundation of friendship ; it 
destroys families, and rends in pieces the very heart 
and vital parts of charity; it makes an evil man, 
party, and witness, and judge, and executioner of 
the innocent, who is hurt though he deserved it not; 


Et, si non aliqua nocuisses, mortuus esses.—VIRG. 


And no man’s interest or reputation, no man’s peace 
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or safety, can abide, where this nurse of jealousy 
and parent of contention, like the earwig, creeps in 
at the ear, and makes a diseased noise and a scandal- 
ous murmur. 

2. But such tongues as these, where they dare, 
and where they can safely, love to speak louder, 
and thenitis detraction ; when men under the colour 
of friendship, will certainly wound the reputation of 
a man, while, by speaking some things of him fairly, 
he shall without suspicion be believed when he 
speaks evil of him; such was he that Horace speaks 
of, “ Me Capitolinus convictore usus amicoque,” &c. 
‘‘Capitolinus is my friend, and we have long lived 
together, and obliged each other by mutual endear- 
ments, and I am glad he is acquitted by the criminal 
judges ;”’ 

Sed tamen admiror, quo pacto judicium illud 
Fugerit : 

“Yet I confess, I wonder how he should escape ; 
but I will say no more, because he is my friend.” 
Καινὸς γὰρ ἔτι τὶς οὗτος εὕρηται τρόπος διαξολῆς, τὸ 
μὴ ψέγοντας ἀλλ᾽ ἐπαινοῦντας λυμαίνεσθαι, says 
Polybius; “ This is a new way of accusation, to de- 
stroy a man by praises.” These men strike ob- 
liquely, like a wild swine, or the οἱ ἐν νεύροις βόες, 
ἐπὶ τῶν ὥμων ἔχουσι Ta κέρατα, “ like bulls ina yoke, 
they have horns upon their necks,’ and do you a 
mischief when they plough your ground; and, as 
Joab slew Abner, he took him by the beard and 
kissed him, and smote him under the fifth rib, that 
he died; so doth the detracting tongue, like the 
smooth-tongued lightning, it will break your bones 
when it kisses the flesh; so Syphax did secretly 
wound Masinissa, and made Scipio watchful and 
implacable against Sophonisba, only by commend- 
ing her -beauty and her wit, her constancy and un- 
alterable love to her country, and by telling how 
much himself was forced to break his faith by the 
tyranny of her prevailing charms. This is that 
which the apostle calls πονηρίαν, “a crafty and de- 
ceitful way of hurting,” and renders a man’s tongue 
venomous as the tongue of a serpent, that bites even 
though he be charmed. 

3. But the next is more violent, and that is, razl- 
ing or reviling; which Aristotle, in his Rhetorics, 
says, is very often the vice of boys and of rich men, 
who—out of folly or pride, want of manners, or want 
of the measures of a man, wisdom, and the just propor- 
tions of his brethren—do use those that err before 
them most scornfully and unworthily ; and Tacitus 
noted it of the Claudian family in Rome, an old 
and inbred pride and scornfulness made them apt 
to abuse all that fell under their power. and dis- 
pleasure; ‘Quorum superbiam frustra per obse- 
quium et modestiam effugeres.”& No observance, 
no prudence, no modesty, can escape the reproaches 
of such insolent and high talkers. A. Gellius tells 
of a boy that would give every one that he met a 
box on the ear; and some men will give foul words, 
having a tongue rough as a cat, and biting like an 
adder; and all their reproofs are direct scoldings, 
their common intercourse is open contumely. There 
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have been, in these last ages, examples of judges, 
who would reproach the condemned and miserable 
criminal, deriding his calamity, and reviling his 
person. Nero did so to Thraseas; and the old 
heathens to the primitive martyrs; “ pereuntibus 
addita ludibria,” said Tacitus of them; they cru- 
cified them again, by putting them to suffer the 
shame of their fouler language; they railed at them, 
when they bowed their heads upon the cross, and 
groaned forth the saddest accents of approaching 
death. This is that evil that possessed those, of 
whom the Psalmist speaks: “Our tongues are our 
own; we are they that ought to speak; who is 
Lord over us?” that is, our tongues cannot be re- 
strained; and St. James said something of this, 
“The tongue is an unruly member, which no man 
can tame;’’* that 15, no private person, but a public 
may; for he that can rule the tongue, is fit also 
to rule the whole body, that is, the church or congre- 
gation; magistrates and the governors of souls, they 
are by severity to restrain this inordination, which 
indeed is a foul one; 


‘Qs ἄρα οὐδέν τι διαξόλου γλώττης χείρων ἐν ἀνθρώποις 
ἕτερον KAKOV" 


“ΝΟ evil is worse, or of more open violence to the 
rest and reputation of men, than a reproachful 
tongue.” And it were well if we considered this 
evil, to avoid it in those instances, by which our 
conversation is daily stained. Are we not often too 
imperious against our servants? Do we not enter- 
tain and feed our own anger with vile and basest 
language? Do not we chastise a servant’s folly or 
mistake, his error or his chance, with language fit 
to be used by none but vile persons, and towards 
none but dogs ? Our blessed Saviour, restraining the 
hostility and murder of the tongue, threatens hell- 
fire to them that call their brother “ fool ;’’ mean- 
ing, that all language, which does really, and by 
intention, disgrace him in the greater instances, is 


as directly against the charity of the gospel, as kill- 


ing a man was against the severity and justice of 
the law. And although the word itself may be 
used to reprove the indiscretions and careless fol- 
lies of an idle person; yet it must be used only in 
order to his amendment,—by an authorized per- 
son,—in the limits of a just reproof,—upon just 
occasion,—and so as may not do him mischief in 
the event of things. For so we find that our bless- 
ed Saviour called his disciples, ἀνοήτους, “ foolish;” ! 
and St. James used ἄνϑρωπε κενὲ, “vain man,” sig- 
nifying the same with the forbidden “ raca,” κενὸν, 
“vain, useless, or empty ;” and St. Paul calls the 
Galatians “ mad, and foolish, and bewitched;” and 
Christ called Herod “fox;’? and St. John called 
the Pharisees “the generation of vipers;” and all 
this matter is wholly determined by the manner, 
and with what mind, it is done; if it be for cor- 
rection and reproof towards persons that deserve it, 
and by persons whose authority can warrant a just 
and severe reproof, and this also be done prudently, 
safely, and nsefully,—it is not contumely; but when 
men, upon all occasions, revile an offending person, 
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lessening his value, souring his spirit, and his life, 
despising his infirmities, tragically expressing his 
lightest misdemeanour, οἱ ὑπὸ μικρῶν ἁμαρτημάτων 
ἀνυπερξλήτως ὀργιζόμενοι, “ being tyrannically de- 
clamatory, and intolerably angry for a trifle ;’— 
these are such, who, as Apollonius the philosopher 
said, will not suffer the offending person to know 
when his fault is great, and when it is little. For 
they, who always put on a supreme anger, or ex- 
press the less anger with the highest reproaches, 
can do no more to him that steals, than to him that 
breaks a crystal; “non plus «quo, non diutius 

quo,” was a good rule for reprehension of offend- 
ing servants; but no more anger, no more severe 
language, than the thing deserves; if you chide 
too long, your reproof is changed into reproach; if 
too bitterly, it becomes railing; if too loud, it is 
immodest; if too public, it is like a dog. 


Τὸ δ᾽ ἐπιδιώκειν, εἴς τε τὴν ὁδὸν τρέχειν 


"Ἔτι λοιδορουμένην, κυνὸς ἐστ᾽ ἔργον, ῬΡόδη. MENAND. 


So the man told his wife in the Greek comedy ; 
“To follow me in the streets with thy clamorous 
tongue, is to do as dogs do,” not as persons civil or 
religious. 

4. The fourth instance of the calumniating, filthy 
communication, is that which we properly call 
slander, or the inventing evil things, falsely imput- 
ing crimes to our neighbour: ‘ Falsum crimen 
quasi venenatum telum,”’ said Cicero; “ A false 
tongue or a foul le against a man’s reputation, is 
like a poisoned arrow,” it makes the wound deadly, 
and every scratch to be incurable. ‘ Promptissima 
vindicta contumelia,” said one; to reproach and 
rail, is a revenge that every girl can take. But 
falsely to accuse, is as spiteful as hell, and deadly as 
the blood of dragons. 


Stoicus occidit Baream, delator amicum. Juv. 


This is the direct murder of the tongue, for 
“Life and death are in the hand of the tongue,” 
said the Hebrew.proverb; and it was esteemed so 
vile a thing, that when Jezebel commanded the 
elders of Israel to suborn false witnesses against 
Naboth, she gave them instructions to “ take two 
men, the sons of Belial ;’’ none else were fit for the 
employment. 


Quid non audebis, perfida lingua, loqgui? Marr. 


This was it that broke Ephraim in judgment, and 
executed the fierce anger of the Lord upon him; 
God gave him over to be oppressed by a false wit- 
ness, “‘ quoniam ccepit abire post sordes,” therefore 
he suffered calumny, and was overthrown in judg- 
ment. This was it that humbled Joseph in fetters, 
and “the iron entered into his soul ;”’ but it crushed 
him not so much as the false tongue of his revengeful 
mistress, “ until his cause was known, and the word 
of the Lord tried him.” This was it that slew 
Abimelech, and endangered David; it was a sword 
“in manu lingue Doeg,” “ in the hand of Doeg’s 
tongue.” By this, Ziba cut off the legs of Mephi- 
bosheth, and made his reputation lame for ever; it 
8. Levit. vi. Zech. vii. Luke iii. 
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thrust Jeremy into the dungeon, and carried Susanna 
to her stake, and our Lord to his cross ; and there- 
fore, against the dangers of a slandering tongue, all 
laws have so cautiously armed themselves, that, 
besides the severest prohibitions of God, often re- 
corded in both Testaments, God hath chosen it to 
be one of his appellatives to be the defender of 
them, a party for those, whose innocency and de- 
fenceless state make them most apt to be undone by 
this evil spirit; I mean pupils, and widows, the 
poor, and the oppressed. And in pursuance of this 
charity, the imperial laws have invented a “ jura- 
mentum de calumnid,” an oath to be exhibited to 
the actor or plaintiff, that he believes himself to 
have a just cause, and that he does not implead his 
adversary ‘“ calumniandi animo,” “ with false in- 
stances,’ and indefensible allegations; and the 
defendant is to swear, that he thinks himself to use 
only just defences, and perfect instances of resisting ; 
and both of them obliged themselves, that they 
would exact no proof but what was necessary to the 
truth of the cause. And all this defence was nothing 
but necessary guards. For, “ ἃ spear, and a sword, 
and an arrow, is a man that speaketh false witness 
against his neighbour.’ And therefore, the laws of 
God added yet another bar against this evil, and 
the false accuser was to suffer the punishment of 
the objected crime: and, as if this were not suffi- 
cient, God hath in several ages wrought miracles, 
and raised the dead to life, that, by such strange 
appearances, they might relieve the oppressed inno- 
cent, and load the false accusing tongue with shame 
and horrible confusion. So it happened in the case 
of Susanna, the spirit of a man was put into the 
heart of a child to acquit the virtuous woman; and 
so it was in the case of Gregory, bishop of Agri- 
gentum, falsely accused by Sabinus and Crescentius; 
God’s power cast the devil out of Eudocia, the devil, 
or spirit of slander, and compelled her to speak the 
truth. St. Austin, in his book, “ De Curd pro Mor- 
tuis,” tells of a dead father that appeared to his 
oppressed son, and, in a great matter of law, de- 
livered him from the teeth of false accusation." So 
was the church of Monts rescued by the appearance 
of Aia, the deceased wife of Hidulphus, their earl, 
as it appears in Hanovian story ; and the Polonian 
Chronicles tell the like of Stanislaus, bishop of 
Cracovia, almost oppressed by the anger and ca- 
lumny of Boleslaus their king; God relieved him by 
the testimony of St. Peter, their bishop, or a phan- 
tasm like him. But whether these records may be 
credited or no, I contend not: yet, it is very mate- 
rial which Eusebius relates of the three false wit- 
nesses accusing Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, of 
an infamous crime, which they did, affirming it 
under several curses:' the first wishing, that, if he 
said false, God would destroy him with fire; the 
second, that he might die of the king’s-evil; the 
third, that he might be blind; and so it came to 
pass; the first, being surprised with fire in his own 
roof, amazed and intricated, confounded and de- 
spairing, paid the price of his slander with the 
pains of most fearful flames; and the second 
i Git EM 6.0 7: 
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perished by pieces, and chirurgeons, and torment : 
which when the third saw, he repented of his fault, 
cried mightily for pardon, but wept so bitterly, that 
he found at the same time the reward of his calumny 
and the acceptation of his repentance: κακουργότε- 
ρον οὐδὲν διαβολῆς ἐστί πω, Said Cleanthes: “ No- 
thing is more operative of spiteful and malicious 
purposes, than the calumniating tongue.” In the 
temple at Smyrna, there were looking-glasses which 
represented the best face as crooked, ugly, and 
deformed; the Greeks called these érepdoynpa and 
παράχροα : and so is every false tongue; it lies in 
the face of heaven, and abuses the ears of justice ; 
it oppresses the innocent, and is secretly revenged 
of virtue; it defeats all the charity of laws, and 
arms the supreme power, and makes it strike the 
innocent; it makes frequent appeals to be made to 
heaven, and causes an oath, instead of being the 
end of strife, to be the beginning of mischief; 
it calls the name and testimony of God to seal 
an injury ; it feeds and nourishes cruel anger, but 
mocks justice, and makes mercy weep herself into 
pity, and mourn because she cannot help the 
innocent. 

5. The last instance of this evil I shall now repre- 
sent, is cursing, concerning which I have this only 
to say: that although the causeless curse shall 
return upon the tongue that spake it, yet, because 
very often there is a fault on both sides, when there 
is reviling or cursing on either, the danger of a 
cursing tongue is highly to be declined, as the biting 
of a mad dog, or the tongue of a smitten serpent. 
For, as envy is in the evil eye, so is cursing in the 
reproachful tongue; it is a kind of venom and 
witchcraft, an instrument by which God oftentimes 
punishes anger and uncharitableness ; and by which 
the devil gets power over the bodies and interests of 
men: for he that works by Thessalic ceremonies, 
by charms, and nonsense words, by figures and 
insignificant characterisms, by images and by rags, 
by circles and imperfect noises, hath more advan- 
tage and real title to the opportunities of mischief, 
by the cursing tongue ; and though God is infinitely 
more ready to do acts of kindness than of punish- 
ment, yet God is not so careless a regarder of the 
violent and passionate wishes of men, but he gives 
some over to punishment, and chastises the follies of 
rage, and the madness of the tongue, by suffering it 
to pass into a further mischief than the harsh sound 
and horrible accents of the evil language. “By the 
tongue we bless God and curse men,’ saith St. 
James; λοιδορία is κατάρα, “ reproaching is cursing,” 
and both of them opposed to εὐλογία, to “ blessing ;” 
and there are many times and seasons in which both 
of them pass into real effect. These are the parti- 
culars of the second. 

3. I am now to instance in the third sort of filthy 
communication, that in which the devil does the 
most mischief; by which he undoes souls; by 
which he is worse than Διάξολος, “an accuser :” 
for though he accuses maliciously, and instances 
spitefully, and heaps objections diligently, and aggra- 
vates bitterly, and, with all his power endeavours to 
represent the separate souls to God as polluted and 
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unfit to come into his presence, yet this malice is 
ineffective, because the scenes are acted before the 
wise Judge of men and angels, who cannot be 
abused ; before our Father, and our Lord, who 
knows whereof we be made, and remembereth that 
we are but dust; before our Saviour, and our elder 
Brother, who hath felt our infirmities, and knows 
how to pity, to excuse, and to answer for us: but 
though this accusation of us cannot hurt them who 
will not hurt themselves, yet this malice is prevail- 
ing when the spirit of flattery is let forth upon us. 
This is the ᾿Απολλύων, “ the destroyer,” and is the 
most contrary thing to charity in the whole world: 
and St. Paul noted it in his character of charity, 
Ἢ ἀγάπη ov περπερεύεται, “Charity vaunteth not 
itself ;”” * so we translate it, but certainly not exactly, 
for it signifieth “ easiness,’ complying foolishly, 
and flattering ; “charity flattereth not;” Τί ἐστι τὸ 
περπερεύεσϑαι ; πᾶν ὃ μὴ διὰ χρείαν, ἀλλὰ διὰ 
καλλωπισμὸν παραλαμξάνεται, saith Suidas, out of 
St. Basil; “It signifies any thing that serves 
rather for ornament than for use,” for pleasure 
than for profit. 


Et eo plectuntur poeta quam suo vitio seepiiis, 
Ductabilitate nimia vestra aut perperitudine ; 


saith the comedy ; “ The poets suffer more by your 
easiness and flattery, than by their own fault.”— 
And this is it which St. Paul says is against charity. 
For if to call a man “ fool and vicious,” be so high 
an injury, we may thence esteem what a great ca- 
lamity it is to be so; and therefore, he that makes 
him so, or takes a course he shall not become other, 
is the vilest enemy to his person and his felicity: 
and this is the mischief that is done by flattery ; 
it is a design against the wisdom, against the re- 
pentance, against the growth and promotion of a 
man’s soul. He that persuades an ugly, deformed 
man, that he is handsome,—a short man that he is 
tall,—a bald man that he hath a good head of hair, 
—makes him to become ridiculous and a fool, but 
does no other mischief. But he that persuades his 
friend, that is.a goat in his manners, that he is 
a holy and a chaste person,—or that his looseness 
is a sign of a quick spirit,—or that it is not dan- 
gerous, but easily pardonable,—a trick of youth, a 
habit that old age will lay aside as a man pares 
his nails,—this man hath given great advantage to 
his friend’s mischief; he hath made it grow in all 
the dimensions of the sin, till it grows intolerable, 
and perhaps unpardonable. And let it be con- 
sidered ; what a fearful destruction and contradic- 
tion of friendship or service it is, so to love myself 
and my little interest, as to prefer it before the soul 
of him whom I ought to love! By my flattery I 
lay a snare to get twenty pounds, and rather than 
lose this contemptible sum of money, I will throw 
him that shall give it me (as far as I can) into hell, 
there to roar beyond all the measures of time or 
patience. Can any hatred be more, or love be less, 
can any expression of spite be greater, than that it 
be said, ‘“ You will not part with twenty pounds to 
save your friend’s, or your patron’s, or your brother's 
k 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 
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soul 2”? and so it is with him that invites him to, 
or confirms him in, his folly, in hopes of getting 
something from him; he will see him die, and die 
eternally, and help forward that damnation, so he 
may get that little by it. Every state is set in the 
midst of danger, as all trees are set in the wind, but 
the tallest endure the greatest violence of tempest : 
no man flatters a beggar; if he does a slovenly 
and a rude crime, it is entertained with ruder lan- 
guage, and the mean man may possibly be affrighted 
from his fault, while it is made so uneasy to him by 
the scorn and harsh reproaches of the mighty. But 
princes and nobles often die with this disease: and 
when the courtiers of Alexander counterfeited his 
wry neck, and the servants of the Sicilian tyrant 
pretended themselves dim-sighted, and on purpose 
rushed one against another, and overthrew the meat 
as it was served to his table, only because the prince 


was short-sighted, they gave them sufficient instances | 


in what state of affairs they stood with them that 
waited ; it was certain they would commend every 
foolish answer, and pretend subtilty in every absurd 
question, and make a petition that their base actions 
might pass into a law, and be made to be the honour 
and sanctity of all the people: and what proportions 
or ways can such great personages have towards feli- 
city, when their vice shall be allowed and praised, 
every action that is but tolerable shall be accounted 
heroical, and if it be intolerable among the wise, it 
shall be called virtuous among the flatterers ὃ Car- 
neades said bitterly, but it had in it too many de- 
grees of truth; That princes and great personages 
never learn to do any thing perfectly well, but to 
ride the great horse ; “ quia scilicet ferociens bestia 
adulari non didicit,” “ because the proud beast knows 
not how to flatter,” but will as soon throw him off 
from his back, as he will shake off the son of a 
porter.—But a flatterer is like a neighing horse, 
that neigheth under every rider, and is pleased with 
every thing, and commends all that he sees, and 
tempts to mischief, and cares not, so his friend may 
but perish pleasantly. And, indeed, that is a ca- 
lamity that undoes many a soul; we so love our 
peace, and sit so easily upon our own good opinions, 
and are so apt to flatter ourselves, and lean upon our 
own false supports, that we cannot endure to be dis- 
turbed or awakened from our pleasing lethargy. 
For we care not to be safe, but to be secure, not to 
escape hell, but to live pleasantly ; we are not soli- 
citous of the event, but of the way thither, and it 
is sufficient, if we be persuaded all is well; in the 
mean time, we are careless whether indeed it be so 
or no, and therefore we give pensions to fools and 
vile persons to abuse us, and cozen us of felicity. 
But this evil puts on several shapes, which we must 
discover, that they may not. cozen us without our 
observation. For all men are not capable of an 
open fiattery. And therefore, some will dress their 
hypocrisy and illusion so, that you may feel the 
pleasure, and but secretly the compliance and ten- 
derness to serve the ends of your folly.“ Perit 
procari, si latet,” said Plancus ; “If you be not per- 
ceived, you lose your reward; if you be too open, 
you lose it worse.” 
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1. Some flatter by giving great names and_ pro- 
pounding great examples; and thus the Egyptian 
villains hung ἃ tumbler’s rope upon their prince, 
and a piper’s whistle; because they called their 
Ptolemy by the name of Apollo, their god of music. 
This put buskins upon Nero, and made him fiddle 
in all the great towns of Greece. When their lords 
were drunkards, they called them Bacchus; when 
they were wrestlers, they saluted them by the name 
of Hercules; and some were so vain, as to think 
themselves commended, when their flatterers told 
aloud, that they had drunk more than Alexander 
the conqueror. And indeed nothing more abuses 
easy fools, that only seek for an excuse for their 
wickedness, a patron for their vice, a warrant for 
their sleepy peace,—than to tell stories of great 
examples remarked for the instances of their temp- 
tation. When old Cato commended meretricious 
mixtures, and, to prevent adulteries, permitted for- 
nication, the youth of the succeeding ages had 
warrant enough to go “ ad olentes fornices,” into 
their chambers of filthy pleasures ; 


Quidam notus homo cum exiret fornice; Macte 
Virtute esto, inquit sententia dia Catonis. Hor. 


And it would pass the goblets in a freer circle, if a 
flattering man shall but say, “ Narratur et prisci 
Catonis Sepe mero caluisse virtus,” “That old Cato 
would drink hard at sunset.” When Varro had 
noted, that wise and severe Sallust, who, by excel- 
lent sententious words, had reproved the follies of 
lust, was himself taken in adultery; the Roman 
youth did hug their vice, and thought it grew upon 
their nature like a man’s beard, and that the wisest 
men would lay their heads upon that threshold ; 
and Seneca tells, that the women of that age de- 
spised adultery of one man only; and hated it like 
marriage, and despised that as want of breeding, 
and grandeur of spirit: because the braver Spartans 
did use to breed their children promiscuously, as the 
herdsmen do cattle from the fairest bulls. And 
Arrianus tells that the women would defend their 
baseness by the doctrine of Plato, who maintained 
the community of women. This sort of flattery is 
therefore more dangerous, because it makes the 
temptation ready for mischief, apted and dressed 
with proper, material, and imitable circumstances. 
The way of discourse is far about, but evil examples 
kill quickly. 

2. Others flatter by imitation: for when a crime 
is rare and insolent, singular and out of fashion, it 
must be a great strength of malice and impudence 
that must entertain it; but the flattering man doing 
the vice of his lord takes off the wonder, and the 
fear of being stared at; and so encourages it by 
making it popular and common. Plutarch tells of 
one that divorced himself from his wife, because his 
friend did so, that the other might be hardened in 
the mischief; and when Plato saw his scholars 
stoop in the shoulders, and Aristotle observed his to 
stammer, they began to be less troubled with those 
imperfections, which they thought common to them- 
selves and others. 

3. Some pretend rusticity and downright plain- 
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ness, and upon the confidence of that, humour their 
friend’s vice, and flatter his ruin. Seneca observed 
it of some of his time; “ Alius quédam adulatione 
clam utebatur parce, alius ex aperto palam, rustici- 
tate simulat4, quasi simplicitas illa ars non sit;” 
They pretend they love not to dissemble, and there- 
fore they cannot hide their thoughts ; let their friend 
take it how he will, they must commend that which 
is commendable; and so, man, that is willing to die 
quietly, is content with the honest-heartiness and 
downright simplicity of him, that with an artificial 
rudeness dressed the flattery. 

4. Some will dispraise themselves, that their 
friend may think better of himself, or less severely of 
his fault. 

5. Others will reprove their friend for a trifle, 
but with a purpose to let him understand, that this 
is all; for the honest man would have told his friend 
if it had been worse. 

6. Some will laugh and make a sport of a vice, 
and can hear their friend tell the cursed narrative of 
his adultery, of his drunkenness, of his craft and 
unjust purchases; and all this shall prove but a 
merry scene; as if damnation were a thing to be 
laughed at, and the everlasting ruin of his friend 
were a very good jest. But thus the poor sinner 
shall not be affrighted from his danger, nor chastised 
by severe language; but the villain that eats his 
meat, shall take him by the hand, and dance about 
the pit till he falls in, and dies with shame and 
folly. Thus the evil spirit puts on shapes enough; 
none to affright the man, but all to destroy him; 
and yet it is filthy enough, when it is invested with 
its own character. 


Γαστὴρ ὅλον τὸ σῶμα, πανταχῆ βλέπων 
Οφϑαλμὸς, ἕρπων τοῖς ὀδοῦσι ϑήριον. 


“The parasite or flatterer is a beast that is all 
belly, looking round with his eye, watchful, ugly, 
and deceitful, and creeping on his teeth ;” they feed 
him, and he kills them that reach him bread; for 
that is the nature of all vipers. 

I have this one thing only to insert, and then the 
caution will be sufficient, viz., that we do nct think 
all praise given to our friend to be flattery, thongh 
it be in his presence. For sometimes praise is the 
best conveyance for a precept, and it may nourish 
up an infant virtue, and make it grow up towards 
perfection, and its proper measures and rewards. 
Friendship does better please our friend than flat- 
tery, and though it was made also for virtue, yet it 
mingles pleasures in the chalice: Fic ὄμματ᾽ evvov 
φωτὸς ἔμβλέψαι γλυκὺ “ It is delicious to behold 
the face of a friendly and a sweet person:” ! and 
it is not the office of a friend always to be sour, or 
at any time morose; but free, open, and ingenuous, 
candid and humane, not denying to please, but ever 
refusing to abuse or corrupt. For as adulterine 
metals retain the lustre and colour of gold, but not 
the value; so flattery, in imitation of friendship, 
takes the face and outside of it, the delicious part; 
but the flatterer uses it to the interests of vice, and 
a friend by it serves virtue; and therefore, Plutarch 
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well compared friendship to medicinal ointments, 
which however delicious they be, yet they are also~ 
useful, and minister to healing : but flattery is sweet 
and adulterate, pleasant, but without health. He, 
therefore, that justly commends his friend to pro- 
mote and encourage his virtue, reconciles virtue 
with his friend’s affection, and makes it pleasant to 
be good; and he that does so, shall also better be 
suffered when he reproves because the needing per- 
son shall find that then is the opportunity and 
season of it, since he denied not to please so long 
as he could also profit. I only add this advice; 
that since self-love is the serpent’s milk that feeds 
this viper, flattery,—we should do well to choke it 
with its mother’s milk; I mean, learn to love our- 
selves more, for then we should never endure to be 
flattered. For he that, because he loves himself, 
loves to be flattered, does, because he loves himself, 
love to entertain a man to abuse him, to mock him, 
and to destroy him finally. But he that loves him- 
self truly, will suffer fire, will endure to be burnt, so 
he may be purified; put to pain, so he may be 
restored to health; for “of all sauces,” (said 
Evenus,) sharpness, severity, and “ fire, are the 
best.” 


SERMON XXV. 
THE DUTIES OF THE TONGUE. 
PART Lv. 


——— But that which is good to the use of edify- 
ing, that it may minister grace unto the hearers. 
—Ephes. iv. latter part of ver. 29. 


“¢ LoQuENDI magistros habemus homines, tacendi 
Deos,” said one; Men teach us to speak, and God 
teaches us to hold our tongue.” The first we are 
taught by the lectures of our schools; the latter, by 
the mysteries of the temple. But now, in the new 
institution, we have also a great master of speak- 
ing; and though silence is one of the great paths 
of innocence, yet holy speaking is the instrument of 
spiritual charity, and is a glorification of God; and 
therefore, this kind of speaking is a degree of per- 
fection beyond the wisdom and severity of silence. 
For, although garrulity and foolish inordinate talk- 
ing are a conjunction of folly and sin, and the prat- 
ing man, while he desires to get the love of them 
he converses with, incurs their hatred; while he 
would be admired, is laughed at; he spends much 
and gets nothing; he wrongs his friends, and makes 
sport to his enemies, and injures himself; he is de- 
rided when he tells what others know, he is en- 
dangered if he tells a secret and what they know 
not; he is not believed when he tells good news, 
and when he tells ill news he is odious; and there- 
fore, that silence, which is a cure of all this evil, is 
an excellent portion of safety and religion :—yet it 
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is with holy speaking and innocent silence as it is 
with a hermit and a bishop; the first goes to a 
good school, but the second is proceeded toward 
greater perfection ; and therefore, the practical life 
of ecclesiastical governors, being found in the way 
of holiness and zeal, is called “ status perfectionis :’ 
a more excellent and perfect condition of life, and 
far beyond the retirements and inoffensive life of 
those innocent persons, which do so much less of 
profit, by how much charity is better than medita- 
tion, and going to heaven by religion and charity, 
by serving God and converting souls, is better than 
going to heaven by prayers and secret thoughts: so 
it is with silence and religious communication. That 
does not offend God, this glorifies him: that pre- 
vents sin, this sets forward the interests of religion. 
And therefore Plutarch said well, “ Qui generosé et 
regio more instituuntur, primum tacere, deinde loqui 
discunt:” “ΤῸ be taught first to be silent, then to 
speak well and handsomely, is education fit for a 
prince ;”’ and that is St. Paul’s method here: first 
we were taught how to restrain our tongues, in the 
foregoing instances,—and now we are called to em- 
ploy them in religion. 

1. We mustspeak “ that which is good,” ἀγαθόν 
τι, any thing that may serve the ends of our God 
and of our neighbour, in the measures of religion 
and usefulness. But it is here as in all other pro- 
positions of religion. To us,—who are in the body, 
and conducted by material phantasms, and under- 
standing nothing but what we feel, or is conveyed to 
us by the proportions of what we do or have,—God 
hath given areligion that is fitted to our condition 
and constitution. And therefore, when we are 
commanded to love God, by this love Christ under- 
stands obedience; when we are commanded to 
honour God, it is by singing and reciting his praises, 
and doing things which cause reputation and honour: 
and even here when we are commanded to speak 
that which is good, it is instanced in such good 
things which are really profitable, practically use- 
ful; and here the measures of God are especially 
by the proportions of our neighbour: and therefore, 
though speaking honourable things of God be an 
employment that does honour to our tongues and 
voices, yet we must tune and compose even these 
notes so as may best profit our neighbour; for so it 
must be λόγος ἀγαθὸς, “ good speech,” such as is 
εἰς οἰκοδομὴν τῆς χρείας, “ for the edification of 
necessity :” the phrase is a Hebraism, where the 
genitive case of a substantive is put for the adjec- 
tive; and means, that our speech be apted to neces- 
sary edification, or such edification as is needful to 
every man’s particular case; that is, that we so 
order our communication, that it be apt to instruct 
the ignorant, to strengthen the weak, to recall the 
wanderer, to restrain the vicious, to comfort the dis- 
consolate, to speak a word in season to every man’s 
necessity, ἵνα δῷ χάριν, “that it may minister 
grace ;” something that may please and profit them, 
according as they shall need; all which I shall re- 
duce to these three heads : 

1. To instruct. 

2. To comfort. 
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3. To reprove. 

1. Our conversation must be διδακτικὸς, “ apt to 
teach.” For since all our hopes on our part depend 
upon our obedience to God, and conformity to our 
Lord Jesus, by whom our endeavours are sanctified 
and accepted, and our weaknesses are pardoned, and 
all our obedience relies upon, and is encouraged and 
grounded in, faith, and faith is founded naturally 
and primarily in the understanding,—we may ob- 
serve, that it is not only reasonably to be expected, 
but experimentally felt, that, in weak and ignorant: 
understandings, there are no sufficient supports for 
the vigorousness of a holy life; there being nothing, 
or not enough, to warrant and strengthen great re- 
solutions, to reconcile our affections to difficulties, 
to make us patient of affronts, to receive deeper 
mortifications, and ruder usages, unless where an 
extraordinary grace supplies the want of ordinary 
notices, as the apostles were enabled to their 
preaching; but he, therefore, that carries and im- 
ports into the understanding of his brother, notices 
of faith, and incomes of spiritual propositions, and 
arguments of the Spirit, enables his brother towards 
the work and practices of a holy life: and though 
every argument, which the Spirit of God hath made 
and recorded in Holy Scripture, is of itself induce- 
ment great enough to endear obedience; yet it is 
not so in the event of things to every man’s infir- 
mity and need; but in the treasures of the Spirit, 
in the heaps and variety of institution, and wise 
discourses, there will not only be enough to make a 
man without excuse, but sufficient to do his work, 
and to cure his evil, and to fortify his weaker parts, 
and to comply with his necessities: for although 
God’s sufficient grace is present to all that can use 
it, yet, if there be no more than that, it is a sad 
consideration to remember, that there are but few 
that will be saved, if they be helped but with just 
so much as can possibly do the work: and this we 
may well be assured of, if we consider that God is 
never wanting to any man in what is simply neces- 
sary: but then, if we add this also, that of the vast 
numbers of men, who might possibly be saved, so 
few really are so, we shall perceive, that that grace 
which only is sufficient, is not sufficient; sufficient 
to the thing, is not sufficient for the person; and 
therefore, that God does usually give us more, and 
we need more yet; and unless God “ works in us to 
will and to do,” we shall neither “ will’ nor ‘“do;” 
though to will be in the power of our hand, yet we 
will not will; it follows from hence, that all they, 
who will comply with God’s method of graciousness, 
and the necessities of their brethren, must endea- 
vour, by all means, and in all their own measures 
and capacities, to lay up treasures of notices and 
instructions in their brother’s soul, that, by some 
argument or other, they may be met withal, and 
taken in every corner of their conversation. Add 
to this, that the duty of a man hath great variety, 
and the souls of men are infinitely abused, and the 
persuasions of men are strangely divided, and the 
interests of men are a violent and preternatural 
declination from the strictnesses of virtue, and the 
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hardly to be secured, and the cases of conscience 
are numerous and intricate, and every state of life 
hath its proper prejudice, and our notices are abused 
by our affections, and we shall perceive that men 
generally need knowledge enough to overpower all 
their passions, to root out their vicious inclinations, 
to master their prejudice, to answer objections, to 
resist temptations, to refresh their weariness, to fix 
their resolutions, and to determine their doubts ; 
and therefore, to see your brother in a state of 
ignorance, is to see him unfurnished and unprepared 
to all good works; a person safe no longer than till 
a temptation comes, and one that cannot be saved 
but by an absolute, unlimited predestination, a fa- 
vour of which he hath no promise, no security, no 
revelation; and although, to do this, God hath ap- 
pointed a special order of men, the whole ecclesias- 
tical order, whom he feeds at his own charges, and 
whom men rob at their own peril, yet this doth not 
disoblige others: for every master of a family is to 
instruct, or cause his family to be instructed, and 
catechised; every governor is to instruct his charge, 
every man his brother, not always in person, but 
ever by all possible and just provisions. For if the 
people die for want of knowledge, they who are set 
over them shall also die for want of charity. Here, 
therefore, we must remember, that it is the duty of 
us all, in our several measures and proportions, to 
instruct those that need it, and whose necessity is 
made ready for our ministration; and let us tremble 
to think, what will be the sad account which we 
shall make, when even our families are not taught 
in the fundamentals of religion; for how can it be 
possible for those, who could not account concerning 
the stories of Christ’s life and death, the ministries 
of their redemption, the foundation of all their 
hopes, the great argument of all their obediences ; 
how can it be expected, that they should ride in 
triumph over all the evils, which the devil, and the 
world, and their own follies, daily present to them, 
in the course of every day’s conversation? And it 
will be an ill return to say, that God will require no 
more of them than he hath given them; for suppose 
that be true in your own sense, yet he will require 
it of thee, because thou gavest them no more; and, 
however, it is a formidable danger, and a trifling 
hope, for any man to put all the hopes of his being 
saved upon the only stock of ignorance; for if his 
ignorance should never be accounted for, yet it may 
leave him in that state, in which his evils shall 
grow great, and his sins may be irremediable. 

2. Our conversation must be παράκλητος, “ apt to 
comfort” the disconsolate ; and than this, men in 
present can feel no greater charity: for, since half 
the duty of a christian in this life consists in the 
exercise of passive graces, and the infinite variety of 
Providence, and the perpetual adversity of chances, 
and the dissatisfaction and emptiness that are in 
things themselves, and the weariness and anguish of 
our spirit, do call us to the trial and exercise of pa- 
tience, even in the days of sunshine, and much more 
in the violent storms that shake our dwellings, and 
make our hearts tremble ; God hath sent some 
angels into the world, whose office is to refresh the 
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sorrows of the poor, and to lighten the eyes of the 
disconsolate; he hath made some creatures whose 
powers are chiefly ordained to comfort; wine, and 
oil, and society, cordials, and variety ; and time itself 
is checkered with black and white ; stay but till to- 
morrow, and your present sorrow will be weary, and 
will lie down to rest. But this is not all. The 
third person of the holy Trinity is known to us by 
the name and dignity of the “ Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter,” and God glories in the appellative, that 
he is “ the Father of mercies, and the God of all 
comfort ;” and therefore, to minister in the office, 
is to become like God, and to imitate the charities 
of heaven ; and God hath fitted mankind for it: he 
most needs it, and he feels. his brother’s wants, by 
his own experience ; and God hath given us speech, 
and the endearments of society, and pleasantness of 
conversation, and powers of seasonable discourse, 
arguments to allay the sorrow, by abating our ap- 
prehensions and taking out the sting, or telling the 
periods of comfort, or exciting hope, or urging a 
precept, and reconciling our affections, and reciting 
promises, or telling stories of the Divine mercy, or 
changing it into duty, or making the burden less by 
comparing it with greater, or by proving it to be 
less than we deserve, and that it is so intended, and 
may become the instrument of virtue. And, certain 
it is, that as nothing can better do it, so there is 
nothing greater, for which God made our tongues, 
next to reciting his praises, than to minister comfort 
to a weary soul. And what greater measure can we 
have, than that we should bring joy to our brother, 
who, with his dreary eyes, looks to heaven and 
round about, and cannot find so much rest as to lay 
his eye-lids close together; than that thy tongue 
should be tuned with heavenly accents, and make 
the weary soul to listen for light and ease, and 
when he perceives that there is such a thing in the 
world, and in the order of things, as comfort and 
joy, to begin to break out from the prison of his 
sorrows, at the door of sighs and tears, and, by little 
and little, melt into showers and refreshment? This 
is glory to thy voice, and employment fit for the 
brightest angel. But so have I seen the sun 
kiss the frozen earth, which was bound up with the 
images of death, and the colder breath of the north; 
and then the waters break from their enclosures, and 
melt with joy, and run in useful channels ; and the 
flies do rise again from their little graves in walls, 
and dance awhile in the air, to tell that there is joy 
within, and that the great mother of creatures will 
open the stock of her new refreshment, become 
useful to mankind, and sing praises to her Redeemer ; 
so is the heart of a sorrowful man under the dis- 
courses of a wise comforter; he breaks from the 
despairs of the grave, and the fetters and chains of 
sorrow; he blesses God, and he blesses thee, and 
he feels his life returning ; for to be miserable 
is death, but nothing is life but to be comforted; 
and God is pleased with no music from below so 
much as in the thanksgiving-songs of relieved 
widows, of supported orphans, of rejoicing, and 
comforted, and thankful persons. This part of 
communication does the work of God and of our 
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neighbours, and bears us to heaven in streams of 
joy made by the overflowings of our brother’s 
comfort. It is a fearful thing to see a man despair- 
ing. None knows the sorrow and the intolerable 
anguish but themselves, and they that are damned ; 
and so are all the loads of a wounded spirit, when 
the staff of a man’s broken fortune bows his head 
to the ground, and sinks like an osier under the 
violence of a mighty tempest. But therefore, in 
proportion to this, I may tell the excellency of the 
employment, and the duty of that charity, which 
bears the dying and languishing soul from the 
fringes of hell, to the seat of the brightest stars, 
where God’s face shines, and reflects comforts, for 
ever and ever. And though God hath, for this, 
especially intrusted his ministers and servants of the 
church, and hath put into their hearts and notices 
great magazines of promises, and arguments of 
hope, and arts of the Spirit, yet God does not always 
send angels on these embassies, but sends a man, 
“ ut sit homo homini Deus,” “ that every good man 
in his season may be to his brother in the place of 
God,’ to comfort and restore him; and that it may 
appear, how much it is the duty of us all to minis- 
ter comfort to our brother, we may remember, that 
the same words and the same arguments do often- 
times more prevail upon our spirits, when they are 
applied by the hand of another, than when they 
dwell in us, and come from our own discoursings. 
This is indeed λόγος χρηστὸς and ἀγαϑὸς, it is, εἰς 
οἰκοδομὴν τῆς χρείας, “to the edification of our 
needs,” and the greatest and most holy charity. 

3. Our communication must inits just season be 
ἐλεγκτικός, “we must reprove” our sinning brother ; 
“for the wounds of a friend are better than the 
kisses of an enemy,” saith Solomon; we imitate 
the office of “the great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls,” if we go “ to seck and save that which was 
lost ; and it is a fearful thing to see a friend go to 
hell undisturbed, when the arresting him in his 
horrid progress may possibly make him to return ; 
this is a course that will change our vile itch of 
judging and censuring others into an act of charity; 
it will alter slander into piety, detraction into coun- 
sel, revenge into friendly and most useful offices, 
that the viper’s flesh may become Mithridate, and 
the devil be defeated in his malicious employment 
of our language. He is a miserable man, whom 
none dares tell of his faults so plainly, that he 
may understand his danger; and he that is incapa- 
ble and impatient of reproof, can never become a 
good friend to any man. For, besides that himself 
would never admonish his friend when he sins, 
(and if he would, why should not himself be glad 
of the same charity ?) he is also “ proud, and scorner 
is his name;” he thinks himself exempt from the 
condition and failings of men; or, if he does not, he 
had rather go to hell than be called to his way by 
an angry sermon, or driven back by the sword of 
an angel, or endure one blushing, for all his hopes 
and interests of heaven. It is no shame to be re- 
proved, but to deserve it; but he that deserves it, 
and will do so still, shall increase his shame into 
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confusion, and bring upon himself a sorrow bigger 
than the calamities of war, and plagues, and hos- 
pitals, and poverty. He only is truly wise, and 
will be certainly happy, that so understands himself 
and hates his sin, that he will not nurse it, but get 
to himself a reprover on purpose, whose warrant 
shall be liberty, whose thanks shall be amendment, 
whose entertainment shall be obedience ; for a flat- 
tering word is like a bright sunshine to a sore eye, 
it increases the trouble, and lessens the sight ; 


Hec demum sapiet dictio que feriet ; 


“The severe. word of the reproving man is wise 
and healthful: but because all times, and all cir- 
cumstances, and all persons, are not fit for this 
employment : 


Plurima sunt, que 


Non audent homines pertusa dicere lena; Juv. 


“Some will not endure that a poor man, or an 
obliged person, should reprove them,” and them- 
selves are often so unprofitable servants, that they 
will rather venture their friend’s damnation, than 
hazard their own interest; therefore, in the per- 
formance of this duty of useful communication, the 
following measures are fit to be observed. 

1. Let not your reproof be public and personal :— 
if it be public, it must be in general; if it be per- 
sonal, it must be in private; and this is expressly 
commanded by our blessed Saviour: “If thy bro- 
ther offends, tell it him between him and thee ;” 
for if it comes afterwards, in case of contumacy, to 
be declared in public, it passes from fraternal cor- 
reption to ecclesiastical discipline. When Socrates 
reproved Plato at a feast, Piato told him, “it had 
been better he had told him his fault in private ; 
for to speak it publicly is indecency :” Socrates re- 
plied; “ And so it is for you, publicly to condemn 
that indecency.” For it is the nature of man to 
be spiteful when he is shamed, and to esteem that 
the worst of evils, and therefore, to take impudence 
and perseverance for its cover, when his shame is 
naked; and for this indiscretion, Aristomenes, the 
tutor of Ptolemy, who, before the Corinthian am- 
bassadors reproved the king for sleeping at the 
solemn audience, profited nothing, but enraged the 
prince, and was himself forced to drink poison. 
But this wariness is not always necessary. For, I. 
A public and an authorized person may do it pub- 
licly, and may name the person as himself shall 
judge expedient. 

—— secuit Lucilius urbem,— 

Te Lupe, te Muti,—et genuinum fregit in illis. 

Omne vafer vitium. RRS. 
Lucilius was a censor of manners, and by his office 
he had warrant and authority. 2. There are also 
some cases in which a public reproof is prudent ; 
and that is, when the crime is great, but not under- 
stood to be any at all; for then it is instruction and 
catechism, and lays aside the affront and trouble of 
reproof. Thus Ignatius the martyr did reprove 
Trajan sacrificing at the altar in the sight of all the 
officers of the army; and the Jews were command- 
ed to reprove the Babylonians for idolatry in the 
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land of their captivity; and if we see a prince, in 
the confidence of his pride, and carelessness of spi- 
rit, and heat of war, spoil a church, or rob God, it 
is then fit to tell him the danger of sacrilege, if 
otherwise he cannot well be taught his danger, and 
his duty. 3. There are some circumstances of per- 
son, in which, by interpretation, duty, or custom, a 
leave is indulged or presumed, that liberty may 
be prudently used, publicly to reprove the public 
vices; so it was in the old days of the Romans; 
vice had then so little footing and authority, so few 
friends and advocates, that the prophets and poets 
used a bolder liberty to disgrace whatsoever was 
amiss ; 

—————unde illa priorum 

Scribendi quodcunque animo flagrante liberet 

Simplicitas. Juv. 
And much of the same liberty is still reserved to 
pulpits, and to the bishop’s office, save only, that 
although they may reprove publicly, yet they may 
not often do it personally. 

2. Use not to reprove thy brother for every thing, 
but for great things only ;—for this is the office of 
a tutor, not of a friend; and few men will suffer 
themselves to abide always under pupilage. When 
the friend of Philotimus, the physician, came to 
him to be cured of a sore finger, he told him, 
‘“‘ Heus tu, non tibi cum reduvid est negotium !”’ he 
let his finger alone, and told him “that his liver was 
imposthumate :” and he that tells his friend that 
his countenance is not grave enough in the church, 
when it may be the man is an atheist, offers him a 
cure that will do him no good: and to chastise a 
trifle is not a worthy price of that noblest liberty 
and ingenuity, which becomes him that is to heal 
his brother’s soul. But when a vice stains his 
soul, when he is a fool in his manners, when he is 
proud, and impatient of contradiction, when he dis- 
graces himself by talking weakly, and yet believes 
himself wise, and above the confidence of a sober 
person, then it concerns a friend to rescue him 
from folly. So Solon reproved Crcesus, and So- 
erates Alcibiades, and Cyrus chid Cyaxares, and 
Plato told to Dion, that of all things in the world 
he should beware of that folly “by which men 
please themselves, and despise a better judgment :” 
“quia ei vitio adsidet solitudo,” “ because that folly 
hath in it singularity,” and is directly contrary to 
all capacities of a friendship, or the entertainments 
of necessary reproof. 

3. Use not liberty of reproof in the days of sor- 
row and affliction; for the calamity itself is enough 
to chastise the gaieties of sinning persons, and to 
bring them to repentance ; it may be sometimes fit 
to insinuate the mention of the cause of that sorrow 
in order to repentance, and a cure: but severe and 
biting language is then out of season, and it is like 
putting vinegar to an inflamed and smarting eye, it 
increases the anguish, and tempts into impatience. 
In the accidents of a sad person, we must do as 
nurses to their falling children, snatch them up and 
still their cryings, and entertain their passion with 
some delightful avocation: but chide not then, when 
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the sorrowful man needs .to be refreshed. When 
Crates, the cynic, met Demetrius Phalereus in his 
banishment and trouble, he went to him and spoke 
to him friendly, and used his philosophy in the 
ministries of comfort, and taught him to bear his 
trouble nobly, and so wrought upon the criminal 
and wild Demetrius ; and he moved him to repent- 
ance, who, if he had been chidden, (as he expected,) 
would have scorned the manners of the cynic, and 
hated his presence and institution; and Perseus 
killed Euchus and Euleus, for reproving his rash- 
ness, when he was newly defeated by the Romans. 
4, Avoid all the evil appendages of this liberty : 
—for since to reprove a sinning brother is, at the 
best, but an unwelcome and invidious employment, 
though it may also be understood to be full of cha- 
rity ; yet, therefore, we must not make it to be 
hateful by adding reproach, scorn, violent expres- 
sions, scurrility, derision, or bitter invectives. Je- 
rome invited Epicharmus to supper; and he, know- 
ing that Jerome had unfortunately killed his friend, 
replied to his invitation, “ Atqui nuper cum amicos 
immolares, non vordsti,’ “I think I may come, for 
when thou didst sacrifice thy friends, thou didst not 
devour them.” This was a bitter sarcasm, and 
might, with more prudence and charity, have been 
avoided. They that intend charitably and conduct 
wisely, take occasions and proper seasons of reproof, 
they do it by way of question and similitude, by 
narrative and apologues, by commending something 
in him that is good, and discommending the same 
fault in other persons, by way that may disgrace 
that vice, and preserve the reputation of the man. 
Ammonius, observing that his scholars were nice 
and curious in their diet, and too effeminate for a 
philosophical life, caused his freed-man to chastise 
his boy for not dining without vinegar, and all the 
while looked upon the young gentlemen, and read 
to them a lecture of severity. Thus our dearest 
Lord reproved St. Peter ; he looked upon him when 
the sign was given with the crowing of the cock, 
and so chid him into a shower of penitential tears. 
Some use to mingle praises with their reprehen- 
sions, and to invite their friend’s patience to endure 
remedy, by ministering some pleasure with theiz 
medicine ; for as no wise man can well endure to be 
praised by him that knows not how to dispraise, 
and to reprove; so neither will they endure to be 
reproved by him that knows not how to praise; for 
reproof from such a man betrays too great a love of 
himself, and an illiberal spirit: he that will reprove 
wisely, must efform himself into all images of things 
which innocently and wisely he can put on; not by 
changing his manners, his principles, and the con- 
sequences of his discourse, (as Alcibiades was sup- 
posed to do,) for it is best to keep the severity of 
our own principles, and the manner of our own liv- 
ing; for so Plato lived at Syracuse, just as he lived 
in the Academy; he was the same to Dionysius 
that he was to Dion: but this I mean, that he who 
means to win souls, and prevail to his brother’s in- 
stitution, must, as St. Paul did, effigiate and con- 
form himself to those circumstances of living and 
discourse, by which he may prevail upon the per- 
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suasions, by complying with the affections and 
usages of men. 

These are the measures by which we are to com- 
municate our counsels and advices to our erring 
brethren: to which I add this last advice, that no 
man should, at that time in which he is reproved, 
give counsel and reproof to his reprover, for that 
betrays an angry spirit, and makes discord out of 
piety, and changes charity into wrangling ; and it 
looking like a revenge, makes it appear that him- 
self took the first reproof for an injury. 

That which remains now is, that I persuade men 
to do it, and that I persuade men to suffer it; it is 
sometimes hard to do it, but the cause is only, be- 
cause it is hard to bear it; for if men were but ap- 
prehensive of their danger, and were not desirous to 
die, there were no more to be said in this affair ; 
they would be as glad to entertain a severe reprover 
as a careful physician; of whom because most men 
are so willing to make use, so thankful for their 
care, so great valuers of their skill, such lovers of 
their persons,—no man is put to it to persuade men 
to be physicians, because there is no need to per- 
suade men to live, or to be in health: if therefore 
men would as willingly be virtuous as be healthful, 
as willingly do no evil as suffer none, be as desirous 
of heaven as of a long life on earth, all the difficulties 
and temptations against this duty of reproving our 
sinning brother would soon be concealed; but let it 
be as it will, we must do it in duty and piety to him 
that needs, and if he be impatient of it, he needs 
more: ‘ Kt per hujusmodi offensas emetiendum est 
confragosum hoc iter:” it is a troublesome employ- 
ment, but it is duty and charity; and therefore, 
when it can, with hope of success, with prudence 
and piety, be done, no other consideration ought to 
interpose. And for the other part, those I mean 
who ought to be reproved,—they are to remember, 
that themselves give pensions to the preacher on 
purpose to be reproved if they shall need it ;—that 
God hath instituted a holy order of men to that very 
purpose, that they should be severally told of all that 
is amiss ;—that themselves chide their children and 
their servants for their good, and that they may 
amend ;—and that they endure thirst to cure their 
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dropsies :—that they suffer burnings to prevent 
gangrenes ;—and endure the cutting off a limb to 
preserve their lives;—and therefore, that it is a 
strange witchcraft and a prodigious folly, that, at 
80 easy a mortification as the suffering of a plain 
friendly reproof, they will not set forward their 
interest of heaven, and suffer themselves to be set 
forward in their hopes of-heaven : 


ea ΤΙΘΙΠΙΙ 
Esse; sed, ut valeas, multa dolenda feras. 


And when all remember, that flattery and importune 
silence suffer the mighty to perish like fools and 
inconsiderate persons, it ought to awake our spirits, 
and make us to attend to the admonitions of a friend, 
with a silence great as midnight, and watchful as a 
widow’s eyes. It was a strange thing, that Valen- 
tinian should, in the midst of so many christian pre- 
lates, make a law to establish polygamy, and that no 
bishop should dare to reprehend him. ‘The effect 
of it was this, that he had a son by a second wife, 
the first being alive and not divorced, and he left 
him heir of a great part of the empire; and what 
the effect of that was to his soul, God, who is his 
judge, best knows. 

If now at last it be inquired—whether every man 
is bound to reprove every man, if he sins, and if he 
converse with him,—I answer, that if it should be 
so, it were to no purpose, and therefore for it there 
is no commandment; every man that can, may in- 
struct him that wants it; but every man may not 
reprove him that is already instructed. That it is 
an act of charity, for which there are no measures, 
but the other’s necessity, and his own opportunity ; 
but this is also an act of discipline, and must, in many 
cases, Suppose an authority ; and in all cases such a 
liberty as is not fit to be permitted to mean, and 
ignorant, and inferior persons. I end this with the 
saying of a wise person, advising to every one con- 
cerning the use of the tongue, “ Aut lucrentur vitam 
loquendo, aut tacendo abscondant scientiam ;” if 
they speak, let them minister to the good of souls; 
if they speak not, let them minister to sobriety ; in 
the first, they serve the end of charity; in the other, 
of humility. 


TWENTY-SEVEN SERMONS 


PREACHED AT GOLDEN GROVE; 


BEING 


FOR THE SUMMER HALF-YEAR, 


BEGINNING ON WHITSUNDAY, AND ENDING ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND TRULY NOBLE 


RICHARD LORD VAUGHAN, 


EARL OF CARBERY, BARON OF EMLIN AND MOLINGAR, KNIGHT OF THE HONOURABLE ORDER OF THE BATH. 


My Lorp, 


I Now present to your Lordship a copy of those Sermons, the publication of which was first designed 
by the appetites of that hunger and thirst of righteousness, which made your dear Lady (that rare soul) 
so dear to God, that he was pleased speedily to satisfy her, by carrying her from our shallow and impure 
cisterns, to drink out of the fountains of our Saviour. My Lord, I shall but prick your tender eye, if I 
shall remind your Lordship how diligent a hearer, how careful a recorder, how prudent an observer, how 
sedulous a practiser, of holy discourses she was; and that therefore it was, that what did slide through 
her ear, she was desirous to place before her eye, that by those windows they might enter in, and dwell 
in her heart: but because, by this truth, I shall do advantage to the following discourses, give me leave 
(My Lord) to fancy, that this book is derived upon your Lordship almost in the nature of a legacy from 
her, whose every thing was dearer to your Lordship than your own eyes; and that what she was pleased 
to believe apt to minister to her devotions, and the religions of her pious and discerning soul,—may also 
be allowed a place in your closet, and a portion of your retirement, and a lodging in your thoughts, that 
they may encourage and instruct your practice, and promote that interest which is, and ought to be, 
dearer to you, than all those blessings and separations, with which God hath remarked your family and 
person. 

My Lord, I confess the publication of these Sermons can so little serve the ends of my reputation, that 
I am therefore pleased the rather to do it, because I cannot at all be tempted, in so doing, to minister to 
any thing of vanity. Sermons may please when they first strike the ear, and yet appear flat and ignorant 
when they are offered to the eye, and to an understanding that can consider at leisure. I remember, that 
a young gentleman of Athens, being to answer for his life, hired an orator to make his defence, and it 
pleased him well at his first reading; but when the young man, by often reading it that he might recite 
it publicly by heart, began to grow weary and displeased with it, the orator bade him consider, that the 
judges and the people were to hear him but once, and then it was likely they, at that first instant, might 
be as well pleased as he. This hath often represented to my mind the condition and fortune of sermons, 
and that I now part with the advantage they had in their delivery; but I have sufficiently answered 
myself in that, and am at rest perfectly in my thoughts as to that particular, if I can in any degree serve 
the interest of souls, and (which is next to that) obey the piety, and record the memory, of that dear 
saint, whose name and whose soul is blessed: for in both these ministries I doubt not but your Lordship 
will be pleased, and account as if I had done also some service to yourself; your religion makes me sure 
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of the first, and your piety puts the latter past my fears. However, I suppose in the whole account of 
this affair, this publication may be esteemed but like preaching to a numerous auditory ; which if I had 
done, it would have been called either duty or charity ; and therefore, will not now so readily be censured 
for vanity, if I make use of all the ways I can, to minister to the good of souls. But because my inten- 
tions are fair in themselves, and, I hope, are acceptable to God, and will be fairly expounded by your 
Lordship (whom for so great reason I so much value)—I shall not trouble you or the world with an 
apology for this so free publishing my weaknesses: I can better secure my reputation, by telling men 
how they ought to entertain sermons; for if they that read or hear, do their duty aright, the preacher 
shall soon be secured of his fame, and untouched by censure. 

1. For it were well if men would not inquire after the learning of the sermon, or its deliciousness to the 
ear or fancy, but observe its usefulness; not what concerns the preacher, but what concerns themselves ; 
not what may make a vain reflection upon him, but what may substantially serve their own needs; that the 
attending to his discourses may not be spent in vain talk concerning him or his disparagements, but may 
be used as a duty and a part of religion, to minister to edification and instruction. When St. John reckoned 
the principles of evil actions, he told but of three,—the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life. But there was then also in the world (and now it is grown into age, and strength, and faction) 
another lust, the lust of the ear,—and a fifth also, the lust of the tongue. Some people have an insatiable 
appetite in hearing; and hear only that they may hear, and talk, and make a party: they enter into their 
neighbour’s house to kindle their candle, and espying there a glaring fire, sit down upon the hearth, and 
warm themselves all day, and forget their errand; and, in the mean time, their own fires are not lighted, 
nor their families instructed or provided for, nor any need served, but a lazy pleasure, which is useless and 
impudent. Hearing or reading sermons, is, or ought to be, in order to practise; for so God intended it, 
that faith should come by hearing, and that charity should come by faith, and by both together we may 
be saved. For a man’s ears (as Plutarch calls them) are “ virtutum ans,” by them we are to hold and 
apprehend virtue ; and unless we use them as men do vessels of dishonour, filling them with things fit to be 
thrown away, with any thing that is not necessary, we are by them more nearly brought to God than by 
all the senses beside. For although things placed before the eye affect the mind more readily than the 
things we usually hear; yet the reason of that is, because we hear carelessly, and we hear variety: the 
same species dwells upon the eye, and represents the same object in union and single representment; but 
the objects of the ear are broken into fragments of periods, and words, and syllables, and must be attended 
with a careful understanding : and because every thing diverts the sound, and every thing calls off the un- 
derstanding, and the spirit of a man is truantly and trifling; therefore it is, that what men hear does so 
little affect them, and so weakly work toward the purposes of virtue: and yet nothing does so affect the 
mind of man as those vices, to which we cannot choose but attend; and thunder and all loud voices from 
heaven rend the most stony heart, and make the most obstinate pay to God the homage of trembling and 
fear; and the still voice of God usually takes the tribute of love, and choice, and obedience. Now since 
hearing is so effective an instrument of conveying impresses and images of things, and exciting purposes, 
and fixing resolutions, unless we hear weakly and imperfectly ; it will be of the greater concernment that 
we be curious to hear in order to such purposes, which are perfective of the soul and of the Spirit, and not 
to dwell in fancy and speculation, in pleasures and trifling arrests, which continue the soul in its infancy 
and childhood, never letting it go forth into the wisdom and virtues of a man. I have read concerning 
Dionysius of Sicily, that, being delighted extremely with a minstrel that sung well, and struck his harp 
dexterously, he promised to give him a great reward; and that raised the fancy of the man, and made him 
play better. But when the music was done, and the man waited for his great hope, the king dismissed 
him empty, telling him, that he should carry away as much of the promised reward as himself did of the 
music, and that he had paid him sufficiently with the pleasure of the promise for the pleasure of the song : 
both their ears had been equally delighted, and the profit just none at all. So it is in many men’s hear- 
ing sermons: they admire the preacher, and he pleases their ears, and neither of them both bear along 
with them any good; and the hearer hath as little good by the sermon, as the preacher by the air of the 
people’s breath, when they make a noise, and admire, and understand not. And that also is a second 
caution 1 desire all men would take, 

2. That they may never trouble the affairs of preaching and hearing respectively, with admiring the 
person of any man. To admire a preacher is such a reward of his pains and worth, as if you should 
crown a conqueror with a garland of roses, or a bride with laurel; it is an indecency, it is no part of the 
reward which could be intended for him. For though it be a good-natured folly, yet it hath in it much 
danger: for by that means the preacher may lead his hearers captive, and make them servants of a fac- 
tion, or of a lust; it makes them so much the less to be servants of Christ, by how much they call any 
man “master upon earth;” it weakens the heart and hands of others: it places themselves in a rank 
much below their proper station, changing from hearing the word of God, to admiration of the persons and 
faces of men; and it being a fault that falls upon the more easy natures and softer understandings, does 
more easily abuse aman. And though such a person may have the good fortune to admire a good man and a 
wise; yet it is an ill disposition, and makes him liable to every man’s abuse. ‘“ Stupidum hominem quavis 
oratione percelli,” said Heraclitus; ‘“ An undiscerning person is apt to be cozened by every oration.” And, 
besides this, that preacher, whom some do admire, others will most certainly envy ; and that also is to be 
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provided against with diligence : and you must not admire too forwardly, for your own sake, lest you fall 
into the hands of a worse preacher; and for his sake, whom, when you admire, you also love, for others 
will be apt to envy him. 

3. But that must by all men be avoided; for envy is the worst counsellor in the world, and the worst 
hearer of a wise discourse. I pity those men who live upon flattery and wonder, and while they sit at the 
foot of the doctor’s chair, stare in his face, and cry, ᾿Ακριξῶς, ὦ μεγάλου φιλοσόφου! “ Rarely spoken, 
admirably done!” They are like callow and unfeathered birds, gaping perpetually to be fed from another’s 
mouth, and they never come to the knowledge of the truth; such a knowledge as is effective, and ex- 
pressed in a prudent and holy life, But those men that envy the preacher, besides that they are great 
enemies of the Holy Ghost, and are spitefully evil, because God is good to him, they are also enemies to 
themselves. He that envies the honours or the riches of another, envies for his own sake, and he would 
fain be rich with that wealth, which sweats in his neighbour’s coffers: but he that envies him that makes 
good sermons, envies himself, and is angry because himself may receive the benefit, and be improved, or 
delighted, or instructed, by another. He that is apt fondly to admire any man’s person, must cure him- 
self by considering, that the preacher is God’s minister and servant; that he speaks God’s word, and 
does it by the divine assistance; that he hath nothing of his own but sin and imperfection ; that he does 
but his duty, and that also hardly enough; that he is highly answerable for his talent, and stands deeply 
charged with the cure of souls; and therefore, that he is to be highly esteemed for the work’s sake, not 
for the person: his industry and his charity are to be beloved, his ability is to be accounted upon another 
stock, and for it the preacher and the hearer are both to give God thanks; but nothing is due to the man 
for that, save only that it is the rather to be employed, because by it we may better be instructed: but if 
any other reflection be made upon his person, it is next to the sin and danger of Herod and the people, 
when the fine oration was made μετὰ πολλῆς φαντασίας, “with huge fancy ;” the people were pleased, 
and Herod was admired, and God was angry, and an angel was sent to strike him with death and with dis- 
honour. But the envy against a preacher is to be cured by a contrary discourse ; and we must remember, 
that he is in the place of God, and hath received the gift of God, and the aids of the Holy Ghost; that 
by his abilities God is glorified, and we are instructed, and the interests of virtue and holy religion are 
promoted; that by this means God, who deserves that all souls should serve him for ever, is likely to have 
a fairer harvest of glory and service; and therefore, that envy is against him; that if we envy because 
we are not the instrument of this good to others, we must consider, that*we desire the praise to ourselves, 
not to God. Admiration of a man supposes him to be inferior to the person so admired, but then he is 
pleased so to be; but envy supposes him as low, and he is displeased at it; and the envious man is not 
only less than the other man’s virtue, but also contrary: the former is a vanity, but this is a vice; that 
wants wisdom, but this wants wisdom and charity too; that supposes an absence of some good, but this is 
a direct affliction and calamity. 

4. And, after all this, if the preacher be not despised, he may proceed cheerfully in doing his duty, and 
the hearer may have some advantages by every sermon. I remember that Homer says, the wooers of 
Penelope laughed at Ulysses, because at his return he called for a loaf, and did not, to show his gallantry, 
call for swords and spears. Ulysses was so wise as to call for that he needed, and had it, and it did him 
more good than a whole armoury would in his case. So is the plainest part of an easy and honest ser- 
mon; it is the sincere milk of the word, and nourishes a man’s soul, though represented in its own natural 
simplicity ; and there is hardly any orator but you may find occasion to praise something of him. When 
Plato misliked the order and disposition of the oration of Lysias, yet he praised the good words and the 
elocution of the man. Euripides was commended for his fulness, Parmenides for his composition, Pho- 
eylides for his easiness, Archilochus for his argument, Sophocles for the unequalness of his style; so may 
men praise their preacher: he speaks pertinently, or he contrives wittily, or he speaks comely, or the man 
is pious, or charitable, or he hath a good text, or he speaks plainly, or he is not tedious, or, if he be, he 
is at least industrious, or he is the messenger of God; and that will not fail us, and let us love him for that. 
And we know those that love, can easily commend any thing, because they like every thing: and they 
say, fair men are like angels,—and the black are manly,—and the pale look like honey and the stars,— 
and the crook-nosed are like the sons of kings,—and if they be flat, they are gentle and easy,—and if 
they be deformed, they are humble, and not to be despised, because they have upon them the impresses 
of divinity, and they are the sons of God. He that despises his preacher, is a hearer of arts and learn- 
ing, not of the word of God; and though, when the word of God is set off with advantages and entertain- 
ments of the better faculties of our humility, it is more useful and of more effect; yet, when the word of 
God is spoken truly, though but read in plain language, it will become the disciple of Jesus to love that 
man whom God sends, and the public order and the laws have employed,—rather than to despise the 
weakness of him who delivers a mighty word. 

Thus it is fit that men should be affected and employed when they hear and read sermons; coming 
hither not as into a theatre, where men observe the gestures or noises of the people, the brow and eyes 
of the most busy censurers, and make parties, and go aside with them that dislike every thing, or else 
admire not the things, but the persons; but as toa sacrifice, and as to a school where virtue is taught 


and exercised, and none come but such as put themselves under discipline, and intend to grow wiser, and — 
more virtuous to appease their passion, from violent to become smooth and even, to have their faith — 
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established, and their hope confirmed, and their charity enlarged. They that are otherwise affected, do 
not do their duty: but if they be so minded as they ought, I and all men of my employment shall be se- 
cured against the tongues and faces of men, who are “ ingeniosi in alieno libro,” “ witty to abuse and 
undervalue another man’s book.” And yet, besides these spiritual arts already reckoned, I have one 
security more: for (unless I deceive myself) I intend the glory of God sincerely, and the service of Jesus, 
in this publication: and therefore, being I do not seek myself or my own reputation, I shall not be 
troubled if they be lost in the voices of busy people, so that I be accepted of God, and found of him in the 
day of the Lord’s visitation. 

My Lord, it was your charity and nobleness that gave me opportunity to do this service (little or great) 
unto religion; and whoever shall find any advantage to their soul by reading the following discourses, if 
they know how to bless God, and to bless all them that are God’s instruments in doing them benefit, will 
(I hope) help to procure blessings to your person and family, and say a holy prayer, and name your 
Lordship in their litanies, and remember, that at your own charges you have digged a well, and placed 
cisterns in the highways, that they may drink and be refreshed, and their souls may bless you. My 
Lord, I hope this, even because I very much desire it, and because you exceedingly deserve it ; and, 
above all, because God is good and gracious, and loves to reward such a charity, and such a religion, as 
is yours, by which you have employed me in the service of God, and in the ministries to your family. 


My Lord, I am, most heartily, and for very many dear obligations, 


Your Lordship’s most obliged, 


Most humble, 
And most affectionate servant, 
TAYLOR. 
SERMON I, WHITSUNDAY. 


OF THE SPIRIT OF GRACE. 


But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, vf so 
be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his. Andif Christ bein you, the body is dead, 
because of sin; but the Spirit is life because of 
righteousness.—Rom. viii. 9, 10. 


Tats day, in which the church commemorates 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles, 
was the first beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. This was the first day that the religion was 
professed: now the apostles first opened their com- 
mission, and read it to all the people. “ The Lord 
gave his Spirit, (or, the Lord gave his Word,) and 
great was the company of the preachers.” For so 
I make bold to render that prophecy of David. 
Christ was “the Word” of God, “Verbum eter- 
num;” but the Spirit was the Word of God, “ Ver- 
bum patefactum :” Christ was the Word manifested 
em the flesh; the Spirit was the Word manifested ¢o 
flesh, and set in. dominion over, and in hostility 
against, the flesh. The gospel and the Spirit are 
the same thing; not in substance; but “ the mani- 
festation of the Spirit is the gospel of Jesus Christ:” 
and because he was this day manifested, the gospel 
was this day first preached, and it became a law to 
us, called “the law of the Spirit of life ;’ that is, 
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a law taught us by the Spirit, leading us to life 
eternal. But the gospel is called “ the Spirit ;” 
1. Because it contains in it such glorious mysteries, 
which were revealed by the immediate inspirations 
of the Spirit, not only in the matter itself, but also 
in the manner and powers to apprehend them. For 
what power of human understanding could have 
found out the incarnation of a God; that two natures 
[a finite, and an infinite] could have been concentred 
into one hypostasis (or person) ; that a virgin should 
be a mother ; that dead men should live again; that 
the κόνις ὀστέων λυθέντων, “the ashes of dissolved 
bones” should become bright as the sun, blessed as 
the angels, swift in motion as thought, clear as the 
purest noon; that God should so love us, as to be 
willing to be reconciled to us, and yet that himself 
must die that he might pardon us; that God’s most 
holy Son should give us his body to eat, and his 
blood to crown our chalices, and his Spirit to sanc- 
tify our souls, to turn our bodies into temperance, 
our souls into minds, our minds into spirit, our spirit 
into glory; that he, who can give us all things, who 
is Lord of men and angels, and King of all the 
creatures, should pray to God for us without inter- 
mission; that he, who reigns over all the world, 
should, at the day of judgment, “ give up the king- 
dom to God the Father,” and yet, after this resigna- 
tion, himself and we with him should for ever reign 
the more gloriously; that we should be justified by 
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faith in Christ, and that charity should be a part of 
faith, and that both should work as acts of duty, and 
as acts of relation ; that God should crown the im- 
perfect endeavours of his saints with glory, and that 
a human act should be rewarded with an eternal 
inheritance; that the wicked, for the transient 
pleasure of a few minutes, should be tormented with 
an absolute eternity of pains; that the waters of 
baptism, when they are hallowed by the Spirit, shall 
purge the soul from sin; and that the spirit of man 
shall be nourished with the consecrated and mys- 
terious elements, and that any such nourishment 
should bring a man up to heaven: and, after all 
this, that all christian people, all that will be saved, 
must be partakers of the Divine nature, of the nature, 
the infinite nature, of God, and must dwell in Christ, 
and Christ must dwell in them, and they must be in 
the Spirit, and the Spirit must be for ever in them? 
These are articles of so mysterious a philosophy, 
that we could have inferred them from no premises, 
discoursed them upon the stock of no natural or 
scientifical principles; nothing but God and God’s 
Spirit could have taught them to us: and therefore 
the gospel is “ Spiritus patefactus,” “ the manifes- 
tation of the Spirit,” “ ad edificationem,’”’» as the 
apostle calls it,) ‘ for edification,” and building us 
up to be a holy temple to the Lord. 

2. But when we had been taught all these 
mysterious articles, we could not, by any human 
power, have understood them, unless the Spirit of 
God had given us a new light, and created in us a 
hew capacity, and made us to be a new creature, of 
another definition. “ Animalis homo,” ψυχικὸς, that 
is, as St. Jude expounds the word, πνεῦμα μὴ ἔχων, 
“ The animal, or the natural man, the man that 
hath not the Spirit, cannot discern the things of 
God, for they are spiritually discerned ;’’* that is, 
not to be understood but by the light proceeding 
from the Sun of righteousness, and by that eye 
whose bird is the holy Dove, whose candle is the 
gospel. 

Scio incapacem te sacramenti, impie, 
Non posse ceecis mentibus mysterlum 
Haurire nostrum: nil diurnum nox capit. PRruDENT. 

He that shall discourse EKuclid’s elements to a 
swine, or preach (as venerable Bede’s story reports 
of him) to a rock, or talk metaphysics to a boar, will 
as much prevail upon his assembly, as St. Peter and 
St. Paul could do upon uncircumcised hearts and 
ears, upon the indisposed Greek, and prejudicate 
Jews. An ox will relish the tender flesh of kids 
with as much gust and appetite, as an unspiritual 
and unsanctified man will do the discourses of 
angels or of an apostle, if he should come to preach 
the secrets of the gospel. And we find it true by a 
sad experience. How many times doth God speak 
to us by his servants the prophets, by his Son, by 
his apostles, by sermons, by spiritual books, by 
thousands of homilies, and arts of counsel and 
insinuation; and we sit as unconcerned as the 
pillars of a church, and hear the sermons as the 
Athenians did a story, or as we read a gazette! 
And if ever it come to pass, that we tremble, as 
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Felix did, when we hear a sad story of death, of 
“righteousness and judgment to come,” then we 
put it off to another time, or we forget it, and think 
we had nothing to do but to give the good man a 
hearing; and as Anacharsis said of the Greeks, 
they used money for nothing but to cast account 
withal; so our hearers make use of sermons and 
discourses evangelical, but to fill up void spaces of 
their time, to help to tell an hour with, or pass it 
without tediousness. The reason of this is a sad 
condemnation to such persons; they have not yet 
entertained the Spirit of God, they are in darkness: 
they were washed in water, but never baptized with 
the Spirit; “ for these things are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” They would think the preacher rude, if 
he should say,—they are not christians, they are not 
within the covenant of the gospel :—but it is cer- 
tain, that “ the Spirit of manifestation” is not yet 
upon them; and that is the first effect of the Spirit, 
whereby we can be called sons of God, or relatives 
of Christ. If we do not apprehend, and greedily 
suck in, the precepts of this holy discipline, as 
aptly as merchants do discourse of gain, or farmers 
of fair harvests, we have nothing but the name 
of christians; but we are no more such really, than 
mandrakes are men, or sponges are living crea- 
tures. 

3. The gospel is called “ Spirit,” because it con- 
sists of spiritual promises and spiritual precepts, and 
makes all men that embrace it truly to be spiritual 
men; and therefore St. Paul adds an epithet beyond 
this, calling it “ἃ quickening Spirit,” ¢ that is, it puts 
life into our spirits, which the law could not. The 
law bound us to punishment, but did not help us to 
obedience, because it gave not the promise of eter- 
nal life to its disciples. ‘‘ The Spirit,” that is, “the 


| gospel,” only does this: and this alone is it which 


comforts afflicted minds, which puts activeness into 
wearied spirits, which inflames our cold desires, and 
does ἀναζωπυρεῖν, blows up sparks into live coals, 
and coals up to flames, and flames into perpetual 
burnings. And it is impossible that any man,—who 
believes and considers the great, the infinite, the 
unspeakable, the unimaginable, the never-ceasing 
joys, that are prepared for all the sons and daugh- 
ters of the gospel,—should not desire them: and, 
unless he be a fool, he cannot but use means to 
obtain them, effective, hearty pursuances. For it is 
not directly in the nature of a man to neglect so 
great a good; there must be something in his man- 
ners, some obliquity in his will, or madness in his 
intellectuals, or incapacity in his naturals, that must 
make him sleep such a reward away, or change it 
for the pleasure of a drunken fever, or the vanity of 
a mistress, or the rage of a passion, or the un- 
reasonableness of any sin. However, this promise 
is the life of all our actions, and the Spirit that first 
taught it is the life of our souls. 

But, beyond this, is the reason which is the con- 
summation of all the faithful. The “ gospel” is 
called the “ Spirit,” because by and in the gospel, 
God hath given to us not only “the Spirit of mani- 
festation,” that is, of instruction and of catechism, of 
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faith and confident assent; but the “ Spirit of con- 
firmation, or obsignation” to all them that believe 
and obey the gospel of Christ: that is,.the power 
of God is come upon our hearts, by which, in an 
admirable manner, we are made sure of a glorious 
inheritance; made sure (I say) in the nature of the 
thing; and our own persuasions also are confirmed 
with an excellent, a comfortable, a discerning, and 
a reasonable hope: in the strength of which, and 
by whose aid, as we do not doubt of the perform- 
ance of the promise, so we vigorously pursue all the 
parts of the condition, and are enabled to work all 
the work of God, so as not to be affrighted with 
fear, or seduced by vanity, or oppressed by lust, or 
drawn off by evil example, or abused by riches, or 
imprisoned by ambition and secular designs. This 
the Spirit of God does work in all his servants; and 
is called, “ the Spirit of obsignation, or the confirm- 
ing Spirit,” because it confirms our hope, and as- 
sures our title to life eternal; and by means of it, 
and other its collateral assistances, it also confirms 
us in our duty, that we may not only profess in 
word, but live lives according to the gospel. And 
this is the sense of “the Spirit” mentioned in the 
text; ‘“ Ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if 
so be that the Spirit of God dwellin you:” that is, 
if ye be made partakers of the gospel, or of “ the 
Spirit of manifestation ;” if ye be truly entitled to 
God, and have received the promise of the Father, 
then are ye not carnal men; ye are “ spiritual,” ye 
are “in the Spirit:” if ye have the Spirit in one 
sense to any purpose, ye have it also in another: if 
the Spirit be in you, you are in it; if it hath given 
you hope, it hath also enabled and ascertained your 
duty. For “the Spirit of manifestation” will but 
upbraid you in the shame and horrors of a sad 
eternity, if you have not “the Spirit of obsigna- 
tion:” if the Holy Ghost be not come upon you to 
great purposes of holiness, all other pretences are 
vain,—ye are still in the flesh, which shall never 
inherit the kingdom of God. 

“In the Spirit:” that is, in the power of the 
Spirit. So the Greeks call him ἔνϑεον, “ who is 
possessed by a spirit,’ whom God hath filled with a 
celestial immission; he is said to be in God, when 
God is in him. And it is a similitude taken from 
persons encompassed with guards; they are “ in 
custodia,” that is ‘(in their power,’ under their 
command, moved at their dispose; they rest in their 
time, and receive laws from their authority, and 
admit visitors whom they appoint, and must be em- 
ployed as they shall suffer: so are men who are in 
the Spirit; that is, they believe as he teaches, they 
work as he enables, they choose what he calls good, 
they are friends of his friends, and they hate with 
his hatred: with this only difference, that persons 
in custody are forced to do what their keepers please, 
and nothing is free but their wills; but they that 
are under the command of the Spirit, do all things 
which the Spirit commands, but they do them cheer- 
fully ; and their will is now the prisoner, but it is 
“in liberd custodid,” the will is where it ought to 
be, and where it desires to be, and it cannot easily 
choose any thing else, because it is extremely in 
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love with this, as the saints and angels in their state 
of beatific vision cannot choose but love God; and 
yet the liberty of their choice is not lessened, be- 
cause the object fills all the capacities of the will 
and the understanding. Indifferency to an object 
is the lowest degree of liberty, and supposes un- 
worthiness or defect in the object, or the apprehen- 
sion: but the will is then the freest and most perfect 
in its operation, when it entirely pursues a good 
with so certain determination and clear election, that 
the contrary evil cannot come into dispute or pre- 
tence. Such in our proportions is the liberty of the 
sons of God; it is a holy and amiable captivity to 
the Spirit: the will of man is in love with those 
chains, which draw us to God, and loves the fetters 
that confine us to the pleasures and religion of the 
kingdom. And as no man will complain that his 
temples are restrained, and his head is prisoner, 
when it is encircled with a crown; so when the Son 
of God hath made us free, and hath only subjected 
us to the service and dominion of the Spirit, we are 
free as princes within the circle of their diadem, and 
our chains are bracelets, and the law is a law of 
liberty, and “his service is perfect freedom;” and 
the more we are subjects, the more “ we shall reign 
as kings;” and the faster we run, the easier is our 
burden; and Christ’s yoke is like feathers to a bird, 
not loads, but helps to motion, without them the 
body falls; and we do not pity birds, when in sum- 
mer we wish them unfeathered and callow, or bald 
as eggs, that they might be cooler ‘and lighter. 
Such is the load and captivity of the soul, when we 
do the work of God, and are his servants, and under 
the government of the Spirit. They that strive to 
be quit of this subjection, love the liberty of out- 
laws, and the licentiousness of anarchy, and the 
freedom of sad widows and distressed orphans: for 
so rebels, and fools, and children, long to be rid of 
their princes, and their guardians, and their tutors, 
that they may be accursed without law, and be un- 
done without control, and be ignorant and miserable 
without a teacher and without discipline. He that 
is in the Spirit, is under tutors and governors, until 
the time appointed of the Father, just as all great 
heirs are; only, the first seizure the Spirit makes is 
upon the will. He that loves the yoke of Christ, 
and the discipline of the gospel, he is in the Spirit, 
that is, in the Spirit’s power. 

Upon this foundation the apostle hath built these 
two propositions. 1. Whosoever hath not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his: he does not belong to 
Christ at all: he is not partaker of his Spirit, and 
therefore shall never be partaker of his glory. 2. 
Whosoever is in Christ is dead to sin, and lives to 
the Spirit of Christ: that is, lives a spiritual, a 
holy, and a sanctified life. These are to be con- 
sidered distinctly. 

1. All that belong to Christ have the Spirit of 
Christ. Immediately before the ascension, our 
blessed Saviour bid his disciples “ tarry in Jerusa- 
lem, till they should receive the promise of the 
Father.” Whosoever stay at Jerusalem, and are in 
the actual communion of the church of God, shall 
certainly receive this promise. “ For it is made to 
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you and to your children,” (saith St. Peter,) “ and 
to as many as the Lord our God shall call.”—AI] 
shall receive the Spirit of Christ, the promise of the 
Father, because this was the great instrument of 
distinction between the law and the gospel. Inthe 
law, God gave his Spirit, 1. to some; to them, 
2. extra-regularly ; 3. without solemnity ; 4. in small 
proportions, like the dew upon Gideon’s fleece; a 
little portion was wet sometimes with the dew of 
heaven, when all the earth besides was dry. And 
the Jews called it “ filiam vocis,” ‘ the daughter of 
a voice,” still, and small, and seldom, and that by 
secret whispers, and sometimes inarticulate, by way 
of enthusiasm, rather than of instruction; and God 
spake by the prophets, transmitting the sound as 
through an organ-pipe, things which themselves 
oftentimes understood not. But in the gospel, the 
Spirit is given without measure: first poured forth 
upon our head Christ Jesus ; then descending upon 
the beard of Aaron, the fathers of the church; and 
thence falling, like the tears of the balsam of Judea, 
upon the foot of the plant, upon the lowest of the 
people. And this is given regularly to all that ask 
it, to all that can receive it, and by a solemn cere- 
mony, and conveyed by a sacrament: and is now, 
not the daughter of a voice, but the mother of many 
voices, of divided tongues, and united hearts; of the 
tongues of prophets, and the duty of saints; of the 
sermons of apostles, and the wisdom of governors: 
it is the parent of boldness and fortitude to martyrs, 
the fountain of learning to doctors, an ocean of all 
things excellent to all who are within the ship and 
bounds of the catholic church: so that old men and 
young men, maidens and boys, the scribe and the 
unlearned, the judge and the advocate, the priest and 
the people, are full of the Spirit, if they belong to 
God. Moses’s wish is fulfilled, and all the Lord’s 
people are prophets in some sense or other. 

In the wisdom of the ancients it was observed, 
that there are four great cords, which tie the heart 
of man to inconvenience, and a prison, making it a 
servant of vanity, and an heir of corruption; 1. 
pleasure, and, 2. pain; 3. fear, and, 4. desire. 

Πρὸς τὸ τετράχορδον δ᾽ ὅλον, 

τὴν ἡδονὴν, ἐπιθυμίαν, λύπην, φόξον, 

ἀσκήσεώς γε καὶ πολλῆς μάχης δέοι. 
These are they that exercise all the wisdom and 
resolutions of man, and all the powers that God 
hath given him. 


οὗτοι γὰρ, οὗτοι Kal διὰ σπλάγχνων ἀεὶ 
χωροῦσι καὶ κυκῶσιν ἀνθρώπων κέαρ, said Agathon. 


These are those evil spirits that possess the heart of 
man, and mingle with all his actions; so that either 
men are tempted to, 1. “ lust by pleasure,” or, 2. to 
“‘ baser arts by covetousness,” or, 3. to “impatience 
by sorrow,” or, 4. to ‘“dishonourable actions by 
fear :” and this is the state of man by nature, and 
under the law, and for ever, till the Spirit of God 
came, and by four special operations cured these 
four inconveniences, and restrained or sweetened 
these unwholesome waters. 

1. God gave us his Spirit that we might be in- 
sensible of worldly pleasures, having our souls 
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wholly filled with spiritual and heavenly relishes. 
For when God’s Spirit hath entered into us, and pos- 
sessed us as his temple, or as his dwelling, instantly 
we begin to taste manna, and to loathe the diet of 
Egypt; we begin to consider concerning heaven, 
and to prefer eternity before moments, and to love 
the pleasures of the soul above the sottish and beast- 
ly pleasures of the body. Then we can consider 
that the pleasures of a drunken meeting cannot 
make recompence for the pains of a surfeit, and 
that night’s intemperance ; much less for the tor- 
ments of eternity : then we are quick to discern that 
the itch and scab of lustful appetites is not worth 
the charges of a chirurgeon: much less can it pay 
for the disgrace, the danger, the sickness, the death, 
and the hell, of lustful persons. Then we wonder 
that any man should venture his head to get a 
crown unjustly; or that, for the hazard of a victory, 
he should throw away all his hopes of heaven cer- 
tainly. 

A man that hath tasted God’s Spirit, can instantly 
discern the madness that is in rage, the folly and 
the disease that are in envy, the anguish and tedi- 
ousness that are in lust, the dishonour that is in 
breaking our faith and telling a lie ; and understands 
things truly as they are; that is, that charity is the 
greatest nobleness in the world; that religion hath 
in it the greatest pleasures ; that temperance is the 
best security of health; that humility is the surest 
way tohonour. And all these relishes are nothing 
but antepasts of heaven, where the quintessence of 
all these pleasures shall be swallowed for ever ; 
where the chaste shall follow the Lamb, and the vir- 
gins sing there where the mother of God shall 
reign; and the zealous converters of souls, and la- 
bourers in God’s vineyard, shall worship eternally ; 
where St. Peter and St. Paul do wear their crowns 
of righteousness; and the patient persons shall be 
rewarded with Job, and the meek persons with 
Christ and Moses, and all with God: the very ex- 
pectation of which,—proceeding from a hope begot- 
ten in us by “the Spirit of manifestation,” and bred 
up and strengthened by “ the Spirit of obsignation,” 
—is so delicious an entertainment of all our reason- 
able appetites, that a spiritual man can no more be 
removed or enticed from the love of God and of re- 
ligion, than the moon from her orb, or a mother 
from loving the son of her joys and of her sorrows. 

This was observed by St. Peter; “ As new-born 
babes, desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye 
may grow thereby; if so be that ye have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious.” ! When once we have tasted 
the grace of God, the sweetnesses of his Spirit ; then 
no food but “ the food of angels,’ no cup but “ the 
cup of salvation,” the “ divining cup,’ in which we 
drink salvation to our God, and call upon the name 
of the Lord with ravishment and thanksgiving. And 
there is no greater external testimony that we are in 
the Spirit, and that the Spirit dwells in us, than if 
we find joy and delight and spiritual pleasure in the 
greatest mysteries of our religion; if we communi- 
cate often, and that with appetite, and a forward 
choice, and an unwearied devotion, and a heart truly 
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fixed upon God, and upon the offices of a holy wor- 
ship. He that loathes good meat, is sick at heart, 
or near it; and he that despises, or hath not a holy 
appetite to, the food of angels, the wine of elect 
souls, is fit to succeed the prodigal at his banquet 
of sin and husks, and to be partaker of the table of 
devils: but all they who have God’s Spirit, love to 
feast at the supper of the Lamb, and have no appe- 
tites but what are of the Spirit, or servants to the 
Spirit. I have read of a spiritual person who saw 
heaven but in a dream, but such as made great im- 
pression upon him, and was represented with vigor- 
ous and pertinacious phantasms, not easily disband- 
ing; and when he awaked he knew not his cell, he 
remembered not him that slept in the same dorter, 
nor could tell how night and day were distinguished, 
nor could discern oil from wine; but called out for 
his vision again: ‘“ Redde mihi campos meos flori- 
dos, columnam auream, comitem Hieronymum, 
assistentes angelos ;” “ Give me my fields again, my 
most delicious fields, my pillar of a glorious light, 
my companion St. Jerome, my assistant angels.’”’— 
And this lasted till he was told of his duty, and mat- 
ter of obedience, and the fear of a sin had disen- 
charmed him, and caused him to take care, lest he 
lose the substance out of greediness to possess the 
shadow. 

And if it were given to any of us to see paradise, 
or the third heaven, (as it was to St. Paul,) could it 
be that ever we should love any thing but Christ, 
or follow any guide but the Spirit, or desire any 
thing but heaven, or understand any thing to be 
pleasant but what shall lead thither? Now what 
a vision can do, that the Spirit doth certainly to 
them that entertain him. They that have him 
really, and not in pretence only, are certainly great 
despisers of the things of the world. The Spirit 
doth not create or enlarge our appetites of things 
below: spiritual men are not designed to reign upon 
earth, but to reign over their lusts and sottish appe- 
tites. The Spirit doth not inflame our thirst of 
wealth, but extinguishes it, and makes us to “esteem 
all things as loss, and as dung, so that we may gain 
Christ.” No gain then is pleasant but godliness, 
no ambition but longings after heaven, no revenge 
but against ourselves for sinning ; nothing but God 
and Christ: ‘“ Deus meus, et omnia:’’ and “date 
nobis animas, cetera vobis tollite,’ as the king of 
Sodom said to Abraham; “ Secure but the souls to 
us, and take our goods.” Indeed, this is a good 
sign that we have the Spirit. 

St. John spake a hard saying, but by the Spirit 
of manifestation we are all taught to understand it: 
“ Whosoever is born of God, doth not commit sin, 
for his seed remaineth in him; and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God.”S The seed of God 
is the Spirit, which hath a plastic power to efform 
us “in similitudinem filiorum Dei,” “into the image 
of the sons of God;” and as long as this remains in 
us, while the Spirit dwells in us, we cannot sin; 
that is, it is against our natures, our reformed na- 
tures, to sin. And as we say, we cannot endure 
such a potion, we cannot suffer such a pain; thatis, 
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we cannot without great trouble, we cannot without 
doing violence to our nature; so all spiritual men, 
all that are born of God, and the seed of God re- 
mains in them, “ they cannot sin;” cannot without 
trouble, and doing against their natures, and their 
most passionate inclinations. A man, if you speak 
naturally, can masticate gums, and he can break his 
own legs, and he can sip up, by little draughts, mix- 
tures of aloes, and rhubarb, of henbane, or the dead- 
ly nightshade; but he cannot do this naturally and 
willingly, cheerfully, or with delight. Every sin 
is against a good man’s nature; he is ill at ease 
when he hath missed his usual prayers, he is amazed 
if he have fallen into an error, he is infinitely 
ashamed of his imprudence ; he remembers a sin as 
he thinks of an enemy, or the horrors of a midnight 
apparition : for all his capacities, his understanding, 
and his choosing faculties, are filled up with the 
opinion and persuasions, with the love and with the 
desires, of God. Andthis, I say, is the great benefit 
of the Spirit, which God hath given to us as an anti- 
dote against worldly pleasures. And therefore, St. 
Paul joins them as consequent to each other: “ For 
it is impossible for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of the world 
to come,” &c.» First, we are enlightened in bap- 
tism, and by “ the Spirit of manifestation,” the 
revelations of the gospel :—then we relish and taste 
interior excellencies, and we receive the Holy Ghost, 
“the Spirit of confirmation,’ and he gives us a 
taste of the powers of the world to come; that is, of 
the great efficacy thatis in the article of eternal life, 
to persuade us to religion and holy living :—then 
we feel that as the belief of that article dwells upon 
our understanding, and is incorporated into our wills 
and choice, so we grow powerful to resist sin by the 
strengths of the Spirit, to defy all carnal pleasure, 
and to suppress and mortify it by the powers of this 
article: those are “ the powers of the world to 
come.” 

2. The Spirit of God is given to all who truly 
belong to Christ, as an antidote against sorrows, 
against impatience, against the evil accidents of the 
world, and against the oppression and sinking of 
our spirits under the cross. There are in Scripture 
noted two births besides the natural ; to which also 
by analogy we may add a third. The first is, to be 
born of water and the Spirit. Itis ἕν διὰ δυοῖν, one 
thing signified by a divided appellative, by two sub- 
stantives, “water and the Spirit,” that is, “ Spiritus 
aqueus,” the “ Spirit moving upon the waters of bap- 
tism.”’ The second is, to be born of “ Spirit and fire ;” 
for so Christ was promised to “ baptize us with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire ;” that is, “ cum Spiritu 
igneo,” “ with a fiery Spirit,” the Spirit as it de- 
scended into Pentecost in the shape of fiery tongues. 
And as the watery Spirit washed away the sins of 
the church, so the Spirit of fire enkindles charity 
and the love of God. Τὸ πῦρ καθαίρει, τὸ ὕδωρ 
ἁγνίζει, (says Plutarch,) the Spirit is the same 
under both the titles, and it enables the church with 
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gifts and graces. And from these there is another 
operation of the new birth, but the same Spirit, the 
Spirit of rejoicing, or “ spiritus exultans, spiritus 
letitie.”” “ Now the God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound in 
hope through the power of the Holy Ghost.’?} 
There is a certain joy and spiritual rejoicing, that 
accompanies them in whom the Holy Ghost doth 
dwell; a joy in the midst of sorrow: a joy given 
to allay the sorrows of secular troubles, and to al- 
leviate the burden of persecution. This St. Paul 
notes to this purpose: “And ye became followers 
of us, and of the Lord, having received the word 
in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost.” * 
Worldly afflictions and spiritual joys may very well 
dwell together; and if God did not supply us out 
of his storehouses, the sorrows of this world would 
be more and unmixed, and the troubles of persecu- 
tion would be too great for natural confidences. For 
who shall make him recompence that lost his life in 
a duel, fought about a draught of wine, or a 
cheaper woman? What arguments shall invite a 
man to suffer torments in testimony of a proposition 
of natural philosophy? And by what instruments 
shall we comfort a man who is sick and poor, and 
disgraced and vicious, and lies cursing, and despairs 
of any thing hereafter? That man’s condition 
proclaims what it is to want the Spirit of God, “the 
Spirit of comfort.” Now this Spirit of comfort is 
the hope and confidence, the certain expectation of 
partaking, in the inheritance of Jesus; this is the 
faith and patience of the saints; this is the re- 
freshment of all wearied travellers, the cordial of 
all languishing sinners, the support of the scru- 
pulous, the guide of the doubtful, the anchor of 
timorous and fluctuating souls, the confidence and 
the staff of the penitent. He that is deprived of his 
whole estate for a good conscience, by the Spirit he 
meets this comfort, that he shall find it again with 
advantage in the day of restitution; and this com- 
fort was so manifest in the first days of christianity, 
that it was no unfrequent thing to see holy persons 
court a martyrdom, with a fondness as great as is 
our impatience and timorousness in every persecu- 
tion. Tull the Spirit of God comes upon us, we are 
ὀλιγόψυχοι. “Inopis nos atque pusilli finxerunt 
animi;” “we have little souls,’ little faith, and as 
little patience; we fall at every stumbling-block, 
and sink under every temptation; and our hearts 
fail us, and we die for fear of death, and lose our 
souls to preserve our estates or our persons, till the 
Spirit of God “ fills us with joy in believing;” and 
the man that is in a great joy, cares not for any 
trouble that is less than his joy; and God hath 
taken so great care to secure this to us, that he 
hath turned it into a precept, “ Rejoice evermore;”’ 
and, “ Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, 
Rejoice.”! But this rejoicing must be only in the 
hope that is laid up for us, ἐν ἐλπίδι χαίροντες" so 
the apostle, “rejoicing in hope.’™ For although 
God sometimes makes a cup of sensible comfort to 
overflow the spirit of a man, and thereby loves to 
refresh his sorrows; yet that is from a secret prin- 
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tiple not regularly given, not to be waited for, not 
to be prayed for, and it may fail us if we think upon 
it; but the hope of life eternal can never fail us, and 
the joy of that is great enough to make us suffer any 
thing, or to do any thing. 


—_———— Ibimus, ibimus, 
Ut cunque precedes, supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. Hor. 


To death, to bands, to poverty, to banishment, to 
tribunals, any whither in hope of life eternal; as 
long as this anchor holds, we may suffer a storm, 
but cannot suffer shipwreck. And I desire you, by 
the way, to observe how good a God we serve, and 
how excellent a religion Christ taught, when one 
of his great precepts is, that we should “ rejoice 
and be exceeding glad:” and God hath given us 
the spirit of rejoicing, not a sullen melancholy spirit, 
not the spirit of bondage or of a slave, but the Spirit 
of his Son, consigning us by a holy conscience to 
“joys unspeakable and full of glory.” And from 
hence you may also infer, that those who sink under 
a persecution, or are impatient in a sad accident, 
they put out their own fires which the Spirit of the 
Lord hath kindled, and lose those glories which 
stand behind the cloud. 


SERMON II. 
PART II. 


3. The Spirit of God is given us as an antidote 
against evil concupiscences and sinful desires, and 
is then called “the Spirit of prayer and supplica- 
tion.” For, ever since the affections of the out- 
ward man prevailed upon the ruins of the soul, all 
our desires were sensual, and therefore hurtful; for, 
ever after, our body grew to be our enemy. In the 
loosenesses of nature, and amongst the ignorance 
or imperfection of gentile philosophy, men used 
to pray with their hands full of rapine, and their 
mouths full of blood; and their hearts full of ma- 
lice; and they prayed accordingly, for an oppor- 
tunity to steal, for a fair body, for a prosperous 
revenge, for’a prevailing malice, for the satisfaction 
of whatsoever they could be tempted to by any ob- 
ject, by any lust, by any devil, whatsoever. 

The Jews were better taught ; for God was their 
teacher, and he gave the Spirit to them in single 
rays. Butas the “ Spirit of obsignation” was given 
to them under a seal, and within a veil, so the 
“Spirit of manifestation,’ or ‘“patefaction,’ was 
like the gem of a vine, or the bud of a rose, plain 
“indices” and significations of life, and principles 
of juice and sweetness; but yet scarce out of the 
doors of their causes: they had the infancy of 
knowledge, and revelations to them were given as 
catechism is taught to our children: which they 
read with the eye of a bird, and speak with the 
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tongue of a bee, and understand with the heart of a 
child; that is, weakly and imperfectly. And they 
understand so little, that, 1. they thought God 
heard them not, unless they spake their prayers, at 
least efforming their words within their lips ; and, 
2. their forms of prayer were so few and seldom, 
that to teach a form of prayer, or to compose a col- 
lect, was thought a work fit for a prophet, or the 
founder of an institution. 3. Add to this, that, as 
their promises were temporal, so were their hopes ; 
as were their hopes, so were their desires; and, ac- 
cording to their desires, so were their prayers. And 
although the Psalms of David was their great office, 
and the treasury of devotion to their nation,—and 
very worthily ; yet it was full of wishes for tempo- 
rals, invocations of God the avenger, on God the 
Lord of hosts, on God the enemy of their enemies : 
and they desired their nation to be prospered, and 
themselves blessed, and distinguished from all the 
world by the effects of such desires. This was the 
state of prayer in their synagogues; save only that 
it had also this allay; 4. that their addresses to 
God were crass, material, typical, and full of sha- 
dows and imaginary, and patterns of things to come ; 
and so in its very being and constitution was rela- 
tive and imperfect. But that we may see how great 
things the Lord hath done for us, God hath poured 
his Spirit into our hearts, “the Spirit of prayer and 
supplication.” 

And now, 1. Christians “ pray in their spirit,” 
with sighs and groans, and know that God, who 
dwells within them, can as clearly dist-uguish those 
secret accents, and read their meaning in the Spirit, 
as plainly as he knows the voice of his own thun- 
der, or could discern the letter of the law written in 
the tables of stone by the finger of God. 

2. Likewise, “the Spirit helpeth our infirmities ; 
for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought.” This is, when God sends: an affliction or 
persecution upon us, we are indeed extreme apt to 
lay our hand upon the wound, and never take it 
off, but when we lift it up in prayer to be delivered 
from that sadness; and then we pray fervently to 


be cured of a sickness, to be delivered from a tyrant, : 


to be snatched from the grave, not to perish in the 
danger. But the Spirit of God hath, from all sad 
accidents, drawn the veil of error and the cloud of 
intolerableness, and hath taught us that our happiness 
cannot consist in freedom or deliverances from per- 
secutions, but in patience, resignation, and noble 
sufferance; and that we are not then so blessed 
when God hath turned our scourges into ease and 
delicacy, as when we convert our very scorpions into 
the exercise of virtues: so that now the Spirit hav- 
ing helped our infirmities, that is, comforted our 
weaknesses and afflictions, our sorrow and impa- 
tience, by this proposition, that “ All things work 
together for the good of them that fear God,” he 
hath taught us to pray for grace, for patience under 
the cross, for charity to our persecutors, for rejoicing 
in tribulations, for perseverance and boldness in the 


faith, and for whatsoever will bring us safely to 
heaven. 


3. Whereas only a Moses or a Samuel, a David 
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or a Daniel, a John the Baptist or the Messias him- 
self, could describe and indite forms of prayer and 
thanksgiving to the tune and accent of heaven; now 
every wise and good man is instructed perfectly in 
the Scriptures,—which are the writings of the Spi- 
rit,—what things he may, and what things he must, 
ask for. 

4. The Spirit of God hath made our services to 
be spiritual, intellectual, holy, and effects of choice 
and religion, the consequence of a spiritual sacrifice, 
and of a holy union with God. The prayer of a 
christian is with the effects of the “Spirit of sanc- 
tification ;” and then we pray with the Spirit, when 
we pray with holiness, which is the great fruit, the 
principal gift, of the Spirit. And this is by St. 
James called “the prayer of faith,’ and is said to 
be certain that it shall prevail. Such a praying 
with the Spirit when our prayers are the voices of 
our spirits, and our spirits are first taught, then 
sanctified by God’s Spirit, shall never fail of its ef- 
fect; because then it is that “the Spirit himself 
maketh intercession for us ;” that is, hath enabled us 
to doit upen his strengths ; we speak his sense, we 
live his life, we breathe his accents, we desire in 
order to his purposes, and our persons are gracious 
by his holiness, and are accepted by his interpella- 
tion and intercession in the act and offices of Christ. 
This is “ praying with the Spirit.’—To which, by 
way of explication, I add these two annexes of holy 
prayer, in respect of which also every good man 
prays with the Spirit. 

5. The Spirit gives us great relish and appetite 
to our prayers; and this St. Paul calls ° “ serving of 
God in his spirit,” ἐν πνεύματί pov; that is, with a 
willing mind: not as Jonas did his errand, but as 
Christ did die for us; he was straitened till he had 
accomplished it. And they—that say their prayers 
out of custom only, or to comply with external cir- 
cumstances, or collateral advantages, or pray with 
trouble and unwillingness—give a very great test1- 
mony that they have not the Spirit of Christ within 
them, that Spirit which maketh intercession for the 
saints: but he that delighteth in his prayers, not by 
a sensible or fantastic pleasure, but whose choice 
dwells in his prayers, and whose conversation is 
with God in holy living, and praying accordingly, 
that man hath the Spirit of Christ, and therefore 
belongs to Christ; for by this Spirit it is that 
Christ preys in heaven for us: and if we do not 
pray on earth in the same manner according to our 
measures, we had as good hold our peace; our 
prayers are an abominable sacrifice, and send up to 
God no better a perfume, than if we burned “assa 
foetida,” or the raw flesh of a murdered man upon 
the altar of incense. 

6. The Spirit of Christ and of prayer helps our 
infirmities, by giving us confidence and importunity. 
I put them together: for as our faith is, and our 
trust in God, so is our hope, and so is our prayer; 
weary or lasting, long or short, not in words, but in 
works and in desires: for the words of prayer are 
no part of the Spirit of prayer. Words may be the 
body of it, but the Spirit of prayer always consists 
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in holiness, that is, in holy desires and holy actions. 
Words are not properly capable of being holy; all 
words are in themselves servants of things; and the 
holiness of a prayer is not at all concerned in the 
manner of its expression, but in the spirit of it, that 
is, in the violence of its desires, and the innocence 
of its ends, and the continuance of its employment. 
This is the verification of that great prophecy which 
Christ made, that “in all the world the true wor- 
shippers should worship in spirit and in truth;” 
that is, with a pure mind, with holy desires, for 
Spiritual things, according to the mind of the Spirit, 
in the imitation of Christ’s intercession, with perse- 
verance, with charity or love. That is the Spirit 
of God, and these are the spiritualities of the gos- 
pel, and the formalities of prayers as they are 
christian and evangelical. 

7. Some men have thought of a seventh way, 
and explicate our praying in the Spirit by a mere 
volubility of language: which indeed is a direct 
undervaluing the Spirit of God and of Christ, “ the 
Spirit of manifestation and intercession:” it is to 
return to the materiality and imperfection of the 
law; it is to worship God in outward forms, and to 
think that God’s service consists in shells and rinds, 
in lips and voices, in shadows and images of things; 
it is to retire from Christ to Moses, and, at the best, 
it is a going from real graces to imaginary gifts. 
And when praying with the Spirit hath in it so 
many excellencies, and consists of so many parts of 
holiness and sanctification, and is an act of the in- 
ner man; we shall be infinitely mistaken, if we let 
go this substance, and catch at the shadow, and sit 
down and rest in the imagination of an improbable, 
unnecessary, useless gift of speaking, to which the 
nature of many men, and the art of all learned men, 
and the very use and confidence of ignorant men, is 
too abundantly sufficient. Let us not so despise the 
Spirit of Christ, as to make it no other than the 
breath of our lungs. For though it might be pos- 
sible, that at the first, and when forms of prayer 
were few and seldom, the Spirit of God might dic- 
tate the very words to the apostles, and first chris- 
tians; yet, it follows not, that therefore he does so 
still, to all that pretend praying with the Spirit. 
For if he did not then, at the first, dictate words, 
(as we know not whether he did or no,) why shall 
he be supposed to do so now? If he did then, it 
follows that he does not now: because his doing it 
then, was sufficient for all men since: for so the 
‘forms taught by the Spirit were patterns for others 
to imitate, in all the descending ages of the church. 
There was once an occasion so great, that the 
Spirit of God did think it a work fit for him, to 
teach a man to weave silk, or embroider gold, or 
work in brass (as it happened to Bezaleel and Aho- 
liah): but then, every weaver or worker in brass 
may, by the same reason, pretend that he works by 
the Spirit, as that he prays by the Spirit, if by 
prayer he means forming the words. For although 
in the case of working, it was certain that the 
Spirit did teach,—in the case of inditing or forming 
the words, it is not certain whether he did or no: 
yet because in both it was extraordinary, (if it was 
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at all,) and ever since in both it is infinitely need- 
less; to pretend the Spirit, in forms of every man’s 
making, (even though they be of contrary religions, 
and pray one against the other,) it may serve an 
end of a fantastic and hypochondriacal religion, or 
a secret ambition, but not the ends of God, or the 
honour of the Spirit. 

The Jews in their declensions to folly and idolatry 
did worship the stone of imagination, that is, certain 
smooth images, in which, by art-magic, pictures and 
little faces were represented, declaring hidden things 
and stolen goods; and God severely forbade this 
baseness.P But we also have taken up this folly, 
and worship the stone of imagination: we beget 
imperfect phantasms and speculative images in 
our fancy, and we fall down and worship them; 
never considering, that the Spirit of God never ap- 
pears through such spectres. Prayer is one of the 
noblest exercises of christian religion; or rather, it 
is that duty in which all graces are concentred. 
Prayer is charity, it is faith, it is a conformity to 
God’s will, a desiring according to the desires of 
heaven, an imitation of Christ’s intercession, and 
prayer must suppose all holiness, or else it is 
nothing: and therefore, all that in which men need 
God’s Spirit, all that is in order to prayer. Baptism 
is but a prayer, and the holy sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper is but a prayer; a prayer of sacrifice 
representative, and a prayer of oblation, and a 
prayer of intercession, and a prayer of thanksgiving. 
And obedience is a prayer, and begs and procures 


blessings: and if the Holy Ghost hath sanctified 


the whole man, then he hath sanctified the prayer 
of the man, and not till then. And if ever there 
was, or could be, any other praying with the Spirit, 
it was such a one as a wicked man might have; 
and therefore, it cannot be a note of distinction be- 
tween the good and bad, between the saints and 
men of the world. But this only, which I have 
described from the fountains of Scripture, is that 
which a good man can have, and therefore, this is 
it in which we ought to rejoice; “that he that 
glories, may glory in the Lord.” 

Thus, I have (as I could) described the effluxes 
of the Holy Spirit upon us in his great channels. 
But the great effect of them is this: that as, by the 
arts of the spirits of darkness and our own malice, 
our souls are turned into flesh, (not in the natural 
sense, but in the moral and theological,) and “ anz- 
malis homo” is the same with “ carnalis,”’ that is, 
his soul is a servant of the passions and desires of 
the flesh, and is flesh in its operations and ends, in 
its principles and actions: so, on the other side, by 
the grace of God, and “the promise of the Father,” 
and the influences of the Holy Ghost, our souls are 
not only recovered from the state of flesh, and re- 
duced back to the entireness of animal operations, 
but they are heightened into spirit, and transformed 
into a new nature. And this is a new article, and 
now to be considered. 

St. Jerome tells of the custom of the empire; 
when a tyrant was overcome, they used to break the 
head of his statues, and upon the same trunk to set 
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the head of the conqueror, and so it passed wholly 
for the new prince. So it is in the kingdom of 
grace. As soon as the tyrant sin is overcome, and 
a new heart is put into us, or that we serve under a 
new head, instantly we have a new name given us, 
and we are esteemed a new creation; and not only 
changed in manners, but we have a new nature 
within us, even a third part of an essential constitu- 
tion. This may seem strange; and indeed it is so: 
and it is one of the great mysteriousnesses of the 
gospel. Every man naturally consists of soul and 
body ; but every christian man that belongs to 
Christ, hath more: for he hath body, and soul, and 
spirit. My text is plain for it: “ If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 15. And 
by Sprrzt is not meant only the graces of God, and 
his gifts enabling us to do holy things: there is 
more belongs to a good man than so. But as when 
God made man, he made him after his own image, 
and breathed into him the spirit of life, and he was 
made “in animam viventem,” “ into a living soul ;”’ 
then he was made a man: so in the new creation, 
Christ, “ by whom God made the worlds,” intends 
to conform us to his image, and he hath given us 
“the Spirit of adoption,’ by which we are made 
sons of God; and by the spirit of a new life we 
are made new creatures, capable of a new state, 
entitled to another manner of duration, enabled to 
do new and greater actions in order to higher 
ends ; we have new affections, new understand- 
ings, new wills: “ vetera transierunt, et ecce om- 
nia nova facta sunt;” “all things are become 
new.” And this is called “the seed of God,” 
when it relates to the principle and cause of this 
production; but the thing that is produced, is a 
spirit, and that is as much in nature beyond a soul, 
as a soul is beyond a body. This great mystery I 
should not utter but upon the greatest authority in 
the world, and from an infallible doctor; I mean 
St. Paul, who from Christ taught the church more 
secrets than all the whole college besides; “ And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly : and I 
pray God that your whole spirit, and soul, and body, 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”4 We are not sanctified wholly, nor 
preserved in safety, unless, besides our souls and 
bodies, our spirit also be kept blameless. This dis- 
tinction is nice, and infinitely above human reason: 
but “ The word of God” (saith the same apostle) 
“is sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder the soul and the spirit :’* and 
that hath taught us to distinguish the principle of a 
new life from the principle of the old, the celestial 
from the natural; and thus it is. 

The Spirit (as I now discourse of it) is a prin- 
ciple infused into us by God, when we become his 
children, whereby we live the life of grace, and un- 
derstand the secrets of the kingdom, and have pas- 
sions and desires of things beyond and contrary to 
our natural appetites, enabling us not only to 
sobriety, which is the duty of the body,—not only 
to justice, which is the rectitude of the soul,—but 
to such a sanctity as makes us like to God: for so 
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saith the Spirit of God, “ Be ye holy, as I am: be 
pure, be perfect, as your heavenly Father is pure, as 
he is perfect :” which because it cannot be a _per- 
fection of degrees, it must be “ in similitudine 
nature,” “ in the likeness of that nature” which 
God hath given us in the new birth, that by it we 
might resemble his excellency and holiness. And 
this I conceive to be the meaning of St. Peter, 
* According as his Divine power hath given unto 
us all things that pertain to life and godliness,” 
(that is, to this new life of godliness,) “ through the 
knowledge of him, that hath called us to glory and 
virtue : whereby are given unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises, that by these you might be 
partakers of the Divine nature :᾽ 5 so we read it; 
but it is something mistaken : it is not the τῆς ϑείας 
φύσεως, “ the Divine nature ;” for God’s nature is 
indivisible, and incommunicable; but it is spoken 
“ participative,” or “ per analogiam,” “ partakers 
of a Divine nature,” that is, of this new and Godlike 
nature given to every person that serves God, 
whereby he is sanctified, and made the child of 
God, and framed into the likeness of Christ. The 
Greeks generally call this χάρισμα, “ a gracious 
gift,’ an extraordinary super-addition to nature ; 
not a single gift in order to single purposes, but a 
universal principle; and it remains upon all -good 
men during their lives, and after their death, and is 
that “white stone” spoken of in the Revelation, 
“ and in it a new name written, which no man 
knoweth but he that hath it :Ὁ ὁ and by this, God’s 
sheep, at the day of judgment, shall be discerned 
from goats. If their spirits be presented to God 
pure and unblamable, this great χάρισμα, this talent, 
which God hath given to all christians to improve 
in the banks of. grace and religion, if they bring 
this to God increased and grown up to the fulness 
of the measure of Christ, (for it is Christ’s Spirit ; 
and as it is in us, it is called “ the supply of the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ,” ") then we shall be acknow- 
ledged for sons, and our adoption shall pass into 
an eternal inheritance in the portion of our elder 
Brother. 

I need not to apply this discourse: the very 
mystery itself is in the whole world the greatest 
engagement of our duty that is imaginable, by the 
way of instrument, and by the way of thankfulness. 


Quisquis magna dedit, voluit sibi magna rependi ; 


“ He that gives great things to us, ought to have 
great acknowledgments :”—and Seneca said con- 
cerning wise men, “ That he that doth benefits to 
others, hides those benefits; as a man lays up great 
treasures in the earth, which he must never see with 
his eyes, unless a great occasion forces him to dig 
the graves, and produce that which he buried; but 
all the while the man was hugely rich, and he had 
the wealth of a great relation.” So it is with God 
and us: for this huge benefit of the Spirit, which 
God gives us, is for our good deposited into our 
souls; not made for forms and ostentation, not to 
be looked upon, or serve little ends; but growing in 
the secret of our souls, and swelling up to a treasure, 
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making us in this world rich by title and relation ; 
but it shall be produced in the great necessities of 
doomsday. In the mean time, if the fire be quench- 
ed, the fire of God’s Spirit, God will kindle 
another in his anger that shall never be quench- 
ed: but if we entertain God’s Spirit with our own 
purities, and employ it diligently, and serve it will- 
ingly, (for God’s Spirit is a loving Spirit,) then we 
shall really be turned into spirits. Irenzus had a 
proverbial saying, “ Perfecti sunt, qui tria sine 
querelé Deo exhibent;” ‘“ They that present three 
things right to God, they are perfect ;”—that is, a 
chaste body, a righteous soul, a holy spirit. And 
the event shall be this, which Maimonides expressed 
not amiss,—though he did not at all understand the 
secret of this mystery ; the soul of man in this life 
is “in potentid ad esse spiritum,” “it is designed to 
be a spirit,” but in the world to come it shall be 
actually as very a spirit as an angel is. And this 
state is expressed by the apostle calling it “ the 
earnest of the Spirit:” that is, here it is begun, and 
given us as an antepast of glory, and a principle of 
grace ; but then we shall have it “ in plenitudine.” 


———— regit idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio 


Here and there it is the same; but here we have 
the earnest, there the riches and the inheritance. 

But then, if this be a new principle, and be given 
us in order to the actions of a holy life, we must 
take care that we receive not “the Spirit of God in 
vain,” but remember that it is a new life: and as 
no man can pretend that a person is alive, that doth 
not always do the works of life; so it is certain no 
man hath the Spirit of God, but he that lives the 
life of grace, and doth the works of the Spirit, that 
is, “in all holiness, and justice, and sobriety.” 

“‘ Spiritus qui accedit animo, vel Dei est, vel de- 
monis,” said Tertullian: “ Every man hath within 
him the Spirit of God or the spirit of the devil.”— 
The spirit of fornication is an unclean devil, and 
extremely contrary to the Spirit of God; and so is 
the spirit of malice or uncharitableness; for the 
Spirit of God is the spirit of love: for as by puri- 
ties God’s Spirit sanctifies the body, so by love he 
purifies the soul, and makes the soul grow into a 
‘spirit, into a divine nature. But God knows that 
even in christian societies, we see the devils walk 
up and down every day and every hour; the devil 
of uncleanness, and the devil of drunkenness; the 
devil of malice, and the devil of rage ; the spirit of 
filthy speaking, and the spirit of detraction; a 
proud spirit, and the spirit of rebellion: and yet all 
6811] “Christian.” It is generally supposed, that 
unclean spirits walk in the night, and so it used to 
be; “for they that are drunk are drunk in the 
night,” said the apostle. But Suidas tells of cer- 
tain “empuse” that used to appear at noon, at such 
times as the Greeks did celebrate the funerals of the 
dead; and at this day some of the Russians fear the 
noon-day devil, which appeareth like a mourning 
widow to reapers of hay and corn, and uses to break 
their arms and legs, unless they worship her. The 


prophet David speaketh of both kinds: ‘ Thou shalt 
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not be afraid for the terror by night;” and, “a ruina 
et demonio meridiano,”’ “from the devil at noon 
thou shalt be free.”* It were happy if we were 
so: but besides the solemn followers of the works 
of darkness, in the times and proper seasons of 
darkness, there are very many who act their scenes 
of darkness in the face of the sun, in open defiance 
of God, and all laws, and all modesty. There is in 
such men the spirit of impudence, as well as of*im- 
piety. And yet I might have expressed it higher ; for 
every habitual sin doth not only put us into the power 
of the devil, but turns us into his very nature: just as 
the Holy Ghost transforms us into the image of God. 

Here, therefore, I have a greater argument to 
persuade you to holy living than Moses had to the 
sons of Israel. “ Behold, I have set before you life 
and death, blessing and cursing ;” so said Moses: 
but I add, that I have, upon the stock of this scrip- 
ture, set before you the good Spirit and the bad, 
God and the devil: choose unto whose nature you 
will be likened, and into whose inheritance you will 
be adopted, and into whose possession you will 
enter. If you commit sin, “you are of your father 
the devil,” ye are begot of his principles, and follow 
his pattern, and shall pass into his portion, when ye 
are led captive by him at his will; and remember 
what a sad thing it is to go into the portion of evil 
and accursed spirits, the sad and eternal portion of 
devils. But he that hath the Spirit of God, doth 
acknowledge God for his Father and his Lord, he 
despises the world, and hath no violent appetites for 
secular pleasures, and is dead to the desires of this 
life, and his hopes are spiritual, and God is his joy, 
and Christ is his pattern and support, and religion 
is his employment, and “ godliness is his gain :” 
and this man understands the things of God, and is 
ready to die for Christ, and fears nothing but to sin 
against God; and his will is filled with love, and it 
springs out in obedience to God, and in charity to 
his brother. And of such a man we cannot make 
judgment by his fortune, or by his acquaintance ; 
by his circumstances, or by his adherences; for 
they are the appendages of a natural man: but 
“the spiritual is judged of no man;” that is, the 
rare excellencies, that make him happy, do not yet 
make him illustrious, unless we will reckon virtue to 
be a great fortune, and holiness to be great wisdom, 
and God to be the best friend, and Christ the best 
relative, and the Spirit the hugest advantage, and 
heaven the greatest reward. He that knows how 
to value these things, may sit down and reckon the 
felicities of him that hath the Spirit of God. 

The purpose of this discourse is this: that since 
the Spirit of God is a new nature, and a new life 
put into us, we are thereby taught and enabled to 
serve God by a constant course of holy living, with- 
out the frequent returns and intervening of such 
actions, which men are pleased to call “ sins of in- 
firmity.” Whosoever hath the Spirit of God, lives 
the life of grace. The Spirit of God rules in him, 
and is strong according to its age and abode, and 
allows not of those often sins, which we think un- 
avoidable, because we call them “ natural infirmities.” 

x Psal. xci. 5. 
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«“ But if Christ be in you, the body is dead be- 
cause of sin; but the Spirit is life because of righte- 
ousness.” The state of sin isastate of death. The 
state of man under the law was a state of bondage 
and infirmity, as St. Paul largely describes him in 
the seventh chapter to the Romans: but he that 
hath the Spirit, is made alive, and free, and strong, 
and a conqueror over all the powers and violences of 
sin. Such a man resists temptations, falls not 
under the assault of sin, returns not to the sin which 
he last repented of, acts no more that error which 
brought him to shame and sorrow: but he that falls 
under a crime, to which he still hath a strong and 
vigorous inclination, he that acts his sin, and then 
curses it, and then is tempted, and then sins again, 
and then weeps again and calls himself miserable, 
but still the enchantment hath confined him to that 
circle; this man hath not the Spirit: “ for where 
the Spirit of God is, there is liberty ;” there is no 
such bondage, and a returning folly to the commands 
of sin. But, because men deceive themselves with 
calling this bondage a pitiable and excusable infir- 
mity, it will not be useless to consider the state of 
this question more particularly, lest men, from the 
state of a pretended infirmity, fall into a real death. 

1. No great sin is a sin of infirmity, or excusable 
upon that stock. But that I may be understood, we 
must know that every sin is, in some sense or other, 
a sin of infirmity. When a man is in the state of 
spiritual sickness or death, he is in a state of infir- 
mity ; for he is a wounded man, a prisoner, a slave, 
a sick man, weak in his judgment, and weak in his 
reasonings, impotent in his passions, of childish 
resolutions, great inconstancy, and his purposes 
untwist as easily as the rude contexture of uncom- 
bining cables in the violence of a northern tempest: 
and he that is thus in infirmity cannot be excused; 
for it is the aggravation of the state of his sin; he 
is so infirm that he is in a state unable to do his 
duty. Such a man isa “ servant of sin,” a slave 
of the devil, an heir of corruption, absolutely under 
command: and every man is so, who resolves for 
ever to avoid such a sin, and yet for ever falls under 
it. For what can he be but a servant of sin, who 
fain would avoid it, but cannot? that is, he hath not 
the Spirit of God within him; Christ dwells not in 
his soul; for “‘ where the Son is, there is liberty :” 
and all that are in the Spirit, are the sons of God, and 
servants of righteousness, and therefore freed from 
sin.—But then there are also sins of infirmity which 
are single actions, intervening seldom, in little in- 
Stances unavoidable, or through a faultless igno- 
rance: such as these are always the allays of the 
life of the best men; and for these Christ hath paid, 
and they are never to be accounted to good men, 
save only to make them more wary and more hum- 
ble. Now concerning these it is that I say, No 
great sin is a sin of excusable or unavoidable infir- 
mity : because, whosoever hath received the Spirit of 
God, hath sufficient knowledge of his duty, and suf- 
ficient strengths of grace, and sufficient advertency 
of mind, to avoid such things as do great and appa- 
rent violence to piety and religion. No man can 
justly say, that it is a sin of infirmity that he was 
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drunk: for there are but three causes of every sin; 
a fourth is not imaginable. I. If ignorance cause 
it, the sin is as full of excuse as the ignorance was 
innocent. But no christian can pretend this to 
drunkenness, to murder, to rebellion, to uncleanness: 
for what christian is so uninstructed but that he 
knows adultery is a sin? 2. Want of observation is 
the cause of many indiscreet and foolish actions. 
Now at this gap many irregularities do enter and 
escape; because in the whole it is impossible for a 
man to be of so present a spirit, as to consider and 
reflect upon every word and every thought. But it 
is, in this case, in God’s laws otherwise than in 
man’s: the great flies cannot pass through without 
observation, little ones do; and a man cannot be 
drunk, and never take notice of it; or tempt his 
neighbour’s wife before he be aware : therefore, the 
less the instance is, the more likely is it to be a sin 
of infirmity : and yet, if it be never so little, if it be 
observed, then it ceases to be a sin of infirmity. 3. 
But, because great crimes cannot pretend to pass 
undiscernibly, it follows that they must come in at 
the door of malice, that is, of want of grace, in the 
absence of the Spirit; they destroy wherever they 
come, and the man dies if they pass upon him. 

It is true, there is flesh and blood in every rege- 
nerate man, but they do not both rule: the flesh is left 
to tempt, but not to prevail. And it were a strange 
condition, if both the godly and the ungodly were 
captives to sin, and infallibly should fall into tempt- 
ation and death, without all difference, save only 
that the godly sins unwillingly, and the ungodly 
sins willingly. But if the same things be done by 
both, and God in both be dishonoured, and their 


‘duty prevaricated, the pretended unwillingness is the 


sign of a greater and a baser slavery, and of a con- 
dition less to be endured: for the servitude which 
is against me, is intolerable: but if I choose the 
state of a servant, I am free in my mind. 

—_—— Libertatis servaveris umbram, 

Si, quidquid jubeare, velis. ‘Tot rebus iniquis 

Paruimus victi: venia est hec sola pudoris, 

Degenerisque metis, nil jam potuisse negari. Lucan. 
Certain it is, that such a person who fain would, but 
cannot, choose but commit adultery or drunkenness, 
is the veriest slave to sin that can be imagined, and 
not at all freed by the Spirit, and by the liberty of 
the sons of God; and there is no other difference, 
but that the mistaken good man feels his slavery, 
and sees his chains and his fetters; but therefore, 
it is certain that he is, because he sees himself to 
be, a slave. Noman can be a servant of sin and a 
servant of righteousness at the same time; but 
every man that hath the Spirit of God is a servant 
of righteousness: and therefore, whosoever find 
great sins to be unavoidable, are in a state of death 
and reprobation, as to the present, because they 
willingly or unwillingly (it matters not much whe- 
ther of the two) are servants of sin. 

2. Sins of infirmity, as they are small in their 
instance, so they put on their degree of excusable- 
ness only according to the weakness or infirmity of 
a man’s understanding. So far as men (without 
their own fault) understand not their duty, or are 
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possessed with weakness of principles, or are desti- 
tute and void of discourse, or discerning powers and 
acts,—so far, if a sin creeps upon them, it is as 
natural, and as free from a law, as is the action of 
a child ; but if any thing else be mingled with it, 
if it proceed from any other principle, itis criminal, 
and not excused by our infirmity, because it is 
chosen! and a man’s will hath no infirmity, but 
when it wants the grace of God, oris mastered with 
passions and sinful appetites: and that infirmity is 
the state of unregeneration. 

3. The violence or strength of a temptation is not 
sufficient to excuse an action, or to make it ac- 
countable upon the stock of a pitiable and innocent 
infirmity, if it leaves the understanding still able to 
judge ; because a temptation cannot have any 
proper strengths but from ourselves; and because 
we have in us a principle of baseness which this 
temptation meets, and only persuades me to act be- 
cause I love it. Joseph met with a temptation as 
violent and as strong as any man; and itis certain 
there are not many christians but would fall under 
it, and call it a sin of infirmity, since they have 
been taught so to abuse themselves, by sewing fig- 
leaves before their nakedness: but because Joseph 
had a strength of God within him, the strength of 
chastity, therefore it could not at all prevail upon 
him. Some men cannot by any art of hell be 
tempted to be drunk ; others can no more resist an 
invitation to such a meeting, than they can refuse 
to die if a dagger were drunk with their heart-blood, 
because their evil habits made them weak on that 
part. And some man that is fortified against re- 
venge, it may be, will certainly fall under a tempta- 
tion to uncleanness: for every temptation is great 
or small according as the man is; and a good word 
will certainly lead some men to an action of folly, 
while another will not think ten thousand pounds a 
considerable argument to make him tell one single 
lie against his duty or his conscience. 

4. No habitual sin, that is, no sin that returns 
constantly or frequently: that is repented of and 
committed again, and still repented of, and then 
again committed; no such sin is excusable with a 
pretence of infirmity: because that sin is certainly 
noted, and certainly condemned, and therefore re- 
turns, not because of the weakness of nature, but the 
weakness of grace: the principle of this is an evil 
spirit, an habitual aversation from God, a dominion 
and empire of sin. And, as no man, for his in- 
clinations and aptness to the sins of the flesh, is to 
be called carnal, if he corrects his inclinations, and 
turns them into virtues: so no man can be called 
spiritual for his good wishes and apt inclinations to 
goodness, if these inclinations pass not into acts, 
and these acts into habits and holy customs, and 
walkings and conversation with God. But as natural 
concupiscence corrected becomes the matter of vir- 
tue, so these good inclinations and condemnings of 
our sin, if they be ineffective and end in sinful actions, 
are the perfect signs of a reprobate and unre- 
generated state. 

The sum is this: an animal man, a man under 
the law, a carnal man, (for as to this they are all 
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one,) is sold under sin, he isa servant of corruption, 
he falls frequently into the same sin to which he is 
tempted, he commends the law, he consents to it that 
it is good, he does not commend sin, he does some 


little things against it; but they are weak and im- 


perfect, his lust is stronger, his passions violent and 
unmortified, his habits vicious, his customs sinful, 
and he lives in the regions of sin, and dies and en- 
ters into its portion. But a spiritual man, a man 
that is in the state of grace, who is born anew of the 
Spirit, that is regenerate by the Spirit of Christ, he 
is led by the Spirit, he lives in the Spirit, he does 
the works of God cheerfully, habitually, vigorously ; 
and although he sometimes slips, yet it is but sel- 
dom, it is in small instances ; his life is such, as he 
cannot pretend to be justified by works and merit, 
but by mercy and the faith of Jesus Christ ; yet he 
never sins great sins: if he does, he is for that pre- 
sent fallen from God’s favour: and though possibly 
he may recover, (and the smaller or seldomer the 
sin is, the sooner may be his restitution,) yet, for 
the present, (I say,) he is out of God’s favour. But 
he that remains in the grace of God, sins not by any 
deliberate, consultive, knowing act: he is incident to 
such a surprise as may consist with the weakness 
and judgment of a good man; but whatsoever is, or 
must be considered, if it cannot pass without con- 
sideration, it cannot pass without sin, and therefore 
cannot enter upon him while he remains in that 
state. For “he that is in Christ, in him the body is 
dead by reason of sin.” And the gospel did not 
differ from the law, but that the gospel gives grace 
and strength to do whatsoever it commands; which 
the law did not: and the greatness of the promise 
of eternal life is such an argument to them that con- 
sider it, that it must needs be of force sufficient to 
persuade a man to use all his faculties and all his 
strength, that he may obtain it. God exacted all 
upon this stock; God knew this could do every thing: 
“Nihil non in hoc presumpsit Deus,” said one. 
This will make a satyr chaste, and Silenus to be 
sober, and Dives to be charitable, and Simon Magus 
himself to despise reputation, and Saul to turn from 
a persecutor to an apostle. For since God hath 
given us reason to choose, and a promise to ex- 
change for our temperance, and faith, and charity, 
and justice ; for these, (I say,) happiness, exceeding 
great happiness, that we shall be kings, that we 
shall reign with God, with Christ, with all the holy 
angels for ever, in felicity so great, that we have not 
now capacities to understand it, our heart is not big 
enough to think it; there cannot in the world be a 
greater inducement to engage us, a greater argument to 
oblige us, to do our duty. God hathnot in heaven a 
bigger argument; it is not possible any thing in the 
world should be bigger; which because the Spirit of 
God hath revealed to us, if by this strength of his we 
walk in his ways, and be ingrafted into his stock, 
and bring forth his fruits, “the fruits of the Spirit,” 
—then “we are in Christ,” and “ Christ in us,’—then 
we walk in the Spirit,—and “the Spirit dwells in us,” 
—and our portion shall be there, where “Christ by 
the Spirit maketh intercession for us,’’—that is, at the 
right hand of his Father, for ever andever. Amen. 
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SERMON III. 


THE DESCENDING AND ENTAILED CURSE 
CUT OFF. 


PART I. 


I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate me : 

And showing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me, and keep my commandments.—Exod. xx. 5,6. 


Ir is not necessary that a commonwealth should 
give pensions to orators, to dissuade men from run- 
ning into houses infected with the plague, or to en- 
treat them to be out of love with violent torments, 
or to create in men evil opinions concerning famine 
or painful deaths: every man hath a sufficient: stock 
of self-love, upon the strength of which he hath 
entertained principles strong enough to secure him- 
self against voluntary mischiefs, and from running 
into states of deaths and violence. A man would 
think that this I have now said, were in all cases 
certainly true; and I ‘would to God it were: for 
that which is the greatest evil, that which makes 
all evils, that which turns good into evil, and every 
natural evil into a greater sorrow, and makes that 
sorrow lasting and perpetual; that which sharpens 
the edge of swords, and makes agues to be fevers, 
and fevers to turn into plagues; that which puts 
stings into every fly, and uneasiness to every trifling 
accident, and strings every whip with scorpions,— 
you know I must needs mean sin; that evil men 
suffer patiently, and choose willingly, and run after 
it greedily, and will not suffer themselves to be di- 
vorced from it: and therefore, God hath hired ser- 
vants to fight against this evil; he hath set angels 
with fiery swords to drive us from it, he hath em- 
ployed advocates to plead against it, he hath made 
laws and decrees against it, he hath despatched pro- 
phets to warnus of it, and hath established an order 
of men, men of his own family, and who are fed at 
his own charges,—I mean the whole order of the 
clergy, whose office is like watchmen, to give an 
alarm at every approach of sin, with as much 
affrightment as if an enemy were near, or the sea 
broke in upon the flat country ; and all this only to 
persuade men not to be extremely miserable, for 
nothing, for vanity, for a trouble, for a disease : for 
some sins naturally are diseases, and all others are 
natural nothings, mere privations or imperfections, 
contrary to goodness, to felicity, to God himself. 
And yet God hath hedged sin round about with 
thorns, and sin of itself too brings thorns; and it 
abuses a man in all his capacities, and it places poi- 
son in all those seats and receptions, where he could 
possibly entertain happiness: for if sin:pretend to 
please the sense, it doth first abuse it shamefully, 
and then humours it: it can only feed an. impos- 
thume ; no natural, reasonable, and perfective appe- 
tite: and besides its own essential appendages and 
properties, things are so ordered, that a fire is 
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-kindled round about us, and every thing within us, 


above, below us, and on every side of us, is an ar- 
gument against, and an enemy to sin; and, for its 
single pretence, that it comes to please one of the 
senses, one of those faculties which are in us, the 
same they are in a cow, it hath an evil so commu- 
nicative, that it doth not only work like poison, to 
the dissolution of soul and body, but it is a sickness 
like the plague, it infects all our houses, and cor- 
rupts the air and the very breath of heaven: for it 
moves God first to jealousy, and that takes off his 
friendship and kindness towards us; and then to 
anger, and that makes him a resolved enemy ; and 
it brings evil, not only upon ourselves, but upon all 
our relatives, upon ourselves and our children, even 
the children of our nephews, “ ad natos natorum, et 
qui nascentur ab illis,’? to the third and fourth 
generation. And therefore, ifa man should despise 
the eye or sword of man, if he sins, he is to contest 
with the jealousy of a provoked God: if he doth not 
regard himself, let him pity his pretty children: if 
he be angry, and hates all that he sees, and is not 
solicitous for his children, yet let him pity the 
generations which are yet unborn; let him not bring 
a curse upon his whole family, and suffer his name 
to rot in curses and dishonours; let not his memory 
remain polluted with an eternal stain. If all this 
will not deter a man from sin, there is no mstru- 
ment left for that man’s virtue, no hopes of his fe- 
licity, no recovery of his sorrows and sicknesses; 
but he must sink under the strokes of a jealous God 
into the dishonour of eternal ages, and the groanings 
of a never-ceasing sorrow. 

“ God is a jealous God””—That is the first and 
great stroke he strikes against sin; he speaks after 
the manner of men; and, in so speaking, we know 
that he is jealous,—is suspicious,—he is inquisi- 
tive,—he is implacable. 1. God is pleased to re- 
present himself a person very “ suspicious,” both in 
respect of persons and things. For our persons we 
give him cause enough; for we are sinners from 
our mother’s womb: we make solemn vows, and 
break them instantly ; we cry for pardon, and still 
renew the sin; we desire God to try us once more, 
and we provoke him ten times further; we use the 
means of grace to cure us, and we turn them into 
vices and opportunities of sin; we curse our sins, 
and yet long for them extremely ; we renounce them 
publicly, and yet send for them in private, and show 
them kindness; we leave little offences, but our 
faith and our charity are not strong enough to 
master great ones; and sometimes we are shamed 
out of great ones, but yet entertain little ones; or 
if we disclaim both, yet we love to remember them, 
and delight in their past actions, and bring them 
home to us, at least by fiction of imagination, and 
we love to be betrayed into them; we would fain 
have things so ordered by chance or power, that it 
may seem necessary to sin, or that it may become 
excusable, and dressed fitly for our own circum- 
stances; and for ever we long after the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, the garlic and the onions; and we do so 
little esteem manna, the food of angels, we so loathe 
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the bread of heaven, that any temptation will make 
us return to our fetters and our bondage. And if 
we do not tempt ourselves, yet we do not resist a 
temptation; or if we pray against it, we desire not 
to be heard; and if we be assisted, yet we will not 
work together with those assistances; so that un- 
less we be forced, nothing will be done. We are 
so willing to perish, and so unwilling to be saved, 
that we minister to God reason enough to suspect 
us, and therefore it is no wonder that God is jealous 
of us. We keep company with harlots and pol- 
luted persons; we are kind to all God’s enemies, 
and love that which he hates; how can it be other- 
wise but that we should be suspected ? Let us make 
our best of it, and see if we can recover the good 
opinion of God; for as yet we are but suspected 
persons. 2. And therefore God is “inquisitive ;” 
he looks for that which he fain would never find; 
God sets spies upon us; he looks upon us himself 
through the curtains of a cloud, and he sends 
angels to espy us in all our ways, and permits the 
devil to winnow us and to accuse us, and erects a 
tribunal and witnesses in our own consciences, and 
he cannot want information concerning our smallest 
irregularities. Sometimes the devil accuses; but 
he sometimes accuses us falsely, either maliciously 
or ignorantly, and we stand upright in that parti- 
cular by innocence; and sometimes by penitence; 
and all this while our conscience is our friend. 
Sometimes our conscience does accuse us unto God; 
and then we stand convicted by our own judgment. 
Sometimes, if our conscience acquit us, yet we are 
not thereby justified; for, as Moses accused the 
Jews, so do Christ and his apostles accuse us, not 
in their persons, but by their works and by their 
words, by the thing itself, by confronting the laws 
of Christ and our practices. Sometimes the angels, 
who are the observers of all our works, carry up 
sad tidings to the court of heaven against us. Thus 
two angels were the informers against Sodom; but 
yet these were the last; for before that time the 
cry of their iniquity had sounded loud and sadly in 
heaven. And all this is the direct and proper effect 
of his jealousy, which sets spies upon all the actions, 
and watches the circumstances, and tells the steps, 
and attends the business, the recreations, the pub- 
lications, and retirements, of every man, and will 
not suffer a thought to wander, but he uses means 
to correct its error, and to reduce it to himself. For 
he that created us, and daily feeds us, he that en- 
treats us to be happy with an importunity so pas- 
sionate as if not we, but himself were to receive 
the favour; he that would part with his only Son 
from his bosom and the embraces of eternity, and 
give him over to a shameful and cursed death for 
us, cannot but be supposed to love us with a great 
love, and to own us with an entire title, and there- 
fore, that he would fain secure us to himself with 
an undivided passion. And it cannot but be in- 
finitely reasonable; for to whom else should any of 
us belong but to God? Did the world create us? 
or did lust ever do us any good? Did Satan ever 
suffer one stripe for our advantage? Does not he 
study all the ways toruin us? Do the sun or the 
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stars preserve us alive? or do we get understand- 
ing from the angels? Did ever any joint of our 
body knit, or our heart ever keep one true minute 
of a pulse, without God? Had we not been either 
nothing, or worse, that is, infinitely, eternally mi- 
serable, but that God made us capable, and then 
pursued us with arts and devices of great mercy to 
force us to be happy? Great reason therefore 
there is, that God should be jealous lest we take 
any of our duty from him, who hath so strangely 
deserved it all, and give it to a creature, or to our 
enemy, who cannot be capable of any. But, how- 
ever, it will concern us with much caution to ob- 
Serve our Own ways, since “we are made a spec- 
tacle to God, to angels, and to men.” God hath 
set so many spies upon us, the blessed angels and 
the accursed devils, good men and bad men, the eye 
of heaven, and eye of that eye, God himself,—all 
watching lest we rob God of his honour, and our- 
selves of our hopes. For by this prime intention 
he hath chosen so to get his own glory, as may 
best consist with our felicity; his great design is 
to be glorified in our being saved. 3. God’s 
jealousy hath a sadder effect than all this. For all 
this is for mercy; but if we provoke this jealousy, 
if he finds us in our spiritual whoredoms, he is im- 
placable, that is, he is angry with us to eternity, 
unless we return in time; and if we do, it may be, 
he will not be appeased in all instances; and when 
he forgives us, he will make some reserves of his 
wrath; he will punish our persons or our estate, he 
will chastise us at home or abroad, in our bodies or 
in our children; for he will visit our sins upon our 
children from generation to generation; and if they 
be made miserable for our sins, they are unhappy 
in such parents; but we bear the curse and the 
anger of God, even while they bear hisrod. “God 
visits the sins of the fathers upon the children.” 
That is the second great stroke he strikes against sin, 
and is now to be considered. 

That God doth so is certain, because he saith he 
doth; and that this is just in him soto do, is also 
as certain therefore, because he doth it. For as his 
laws are our measures, so his actions and his own 
will are his own measures. He that hath right 
over all things and all persons, cannot do wrong to 
any thing. He that is essentially just, (and there 
could be no such thing as justice, or justice itself 
could not be good, if it did not derive from him,) it 
is impossible for him to be unjust. But since God 
is pleased to speak after the manner of men, it may 
well consist with our duty to inquire into those 
manners of consideration, whereby we may under- 
stand the equity of God in this proceeding, and to 
be instructed also in our own danger if we perse- 
vere in sin. 

1. No man is made a sinner by the fault of 
another man without his own consent: for to every 
one God gives his choice, and sets life and death 
before every of the sons of Adam; and therefore, 
this death is not a consequent to any sin but our 
own. In this sense it is true, that if “the fathers 
eat sour grapes, the children’s teeth shall not be set 
on edge;” and therefore the sin of Adam, which 
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was derived to all the world, did not bring the world 
to any other death but temporal, by the intermedial 
stages of sickness and temporal infelicities. And it 
is not said that “sim passed upon all men,’ but 
“death; and that also no otherwise but ἐφ ᾧ πάν- 
τες ἡμαρτον, “inasmuch as all men have sinned ;” 
as they have followed the steps of their father, so 
they are partakers of his death. And therefore, it 
is very remarkable, that death brought in by sin 
was nothing superinduced to man; man only was 
reduced to his own natural condition, from which 
before Adam’s fall’ he stood exempted by super- 
natural favour: and therefore, although the taking 
away that extraordinary grace or privilege was a 
punishment; yet the sufferimg the natural death 
was directly none, but a condition of his creation, 
natural, and therefore not primarily evil; but, if not 
good, yet at least indifferent. And the truth and 
purpose of this observation will extend itself, if we 
observe, that before any man died, Christ was 
promised, by whom death was to lose its sting, by 
whom death did cease to be an evil, and was, or 
might be, if we do belong to Christ, a state of ad- 
vantage. So that we, by occasion of Adam’s sin, 
being returned to our natural certainty of dying, do 
still, even in this very particular, stand between the 
blessing and the cursing. If we follow Christ, 
death is our friend; if we imitate the prevarication 
of Adam, then death becomes an evil; the condition 
of our nature becomes the punishment of our own 
sin, not of Adam’s. For although his sin brought 
death in, yet it is only our sin that makes death to 
be evil. And [I desire this to be observed, because 
it is of great use in vindicating the Divine.justice in 
the matter of this question. The material part of 
the evil came from our father upon us: but the for- 
mality of it, the sting and the curse, is only by our- 
selves. 

2. For the fault of others many may become 
miserable, even all or any of those whose relation 
is such to the sinner, that he in any sense may, by 
such inflictions, be punished, execrable, or oppressed. 
Indeed it were strange, if, when a plague were in 
Ethiopia, the Athenians should be infected ; or if the 
house of Pericles were visited, Thucydides should 
die for it. For although there are some evils which 
(as Plutarch saith) are “ansis et propagationibus 
predita, incredibili celeritate in longinquum pene- 
trantia,” such which can dart evil influences, as 
porcupines do their quills; yet as at so great dis- 
tances the knowledge of any confederate events 
must needs be uncertain, so it is also useless, be- 
cause we neither can join their causes, nor their 
circumstances, nor their accidents, into any neigh- 
bourhood of conjunction. Relations are seldom 
noted at such distances; and if they were, it is cer- 
tain so many accidents will intervene, that will out- 
weigh the efficacy of such relations, that by any so 
far distant events we cannot be instructed in any 
duty, nor understand ourselves reproved for any 
fault. But when the relation is nearer, and is joined 
under such a head and common cause, that the in- 
fluence is perceived, and the parts of it do usually 
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communicate in benefit, notice, or infelicity,—espe- 
cially if they relate to each other as superior and 
inferior,-—then it is certain the sin is infectious; I 
mean, not only in example, but also in punishment. 

And of this I shall show, 1. In what instances 
usually itis so. 2. For what reasons it is so, and 
justly so. 3. In what degree, and in what cases, it 
is so. 4. What remedies there are for this evil. 

1. It is so in kingdoms, in churches, in families, 
in political, artificial, and even in accidental so- 
cieties. 

When David numbered the people, God was 
angry with him; but he punished the people for 
the crime; seventy thousand men died of the 
plague. And when God gave to David the choice 
of three plagues, he chose that of the pestilence, in 
which the meanest of the people, and such which 
have the least society with the acts and crimes of 
kings, are most commonly devoured; whilst the 
powerful and sinning persons, by arts of physic, 
and flight, by provisions of nature, and accidents, 
are more commonly secured. But the story of the 
kings of Israel hath furnished us with an example 
fitted with all the stranger circumstances in this 
question. Joshua had sworn to the Gibeonites, 
who had craftily secured their lives by exchanging 
it for their liberties: almost five hundred years 
after, Saul, in zeal to the men of Israel and Judah, 
slew many of them. After this Saul dies, and no 
question was made of it: but, in the days of David, 
there was a famine in the land three years together ; 
and God, being inquired of, said, it was because of 
Saul’s killing the Gibeonites.» What had the 
people to do with their king’s fault? Or, at least, 
the people of David with the fault of Saul? That 
we shall see anon. But see the way that was ap- 
pointed to expiate the crime and the calamity. 
David took seven of Saul’s sons, and hung them up 
against the sun; and after that, God was entreated 
for the land. The story observes one circumstance 
more; that, for the kindness of Jonathan, David 
spared Mephibosheth. Now this story doth not 
only instance in kingdoms, but in families too. 
The father’s fault is punished upon the sons of the 
family, and the king’s fault upon the people of his 
land; even after the death of the king, after the 
death of the father. Thus God visited the sin of 
Ahab partly upon himself, partly upon his sons: 
“1 will not bring the evil in his days, but in his 
son’s days will I bring the evil upon his house.” ¢ 
Thus did God slay the child of Bathsheba for the 
sin of his father David: and the whole family of 
Eh, all his kindred of the nearer lines, were thrust 
from the priesthood, and a curse made to descend 
upon his children for many ages, “ that all the 
males should die young, and in the flower of their 
youth.” The boldness and impiety of Cham made 
his posterity to be accursed, and brought slavery 
into the world. Because Amalek fought with the 
sons of Israel at Rephidim, God took up a quarrel 
against the nation for ever. And, above all exam- 
ples, is that of the Jews, who put to death the 
Lord of life, and made their nation to be an ana- 
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thema for ever, until the day of restitution: “ His 
blood be upon us, and upon our children.” If we 
shed innocent blood, if we provoke God to wrath, if 
we oppress the poor, if we ‘‘ crucify the Lord of 
life again, and put him to an open shame,” the 
wrath of God will be upon us and. upon our chil- 
dren, to make us a cursed family ; and we are the 
sinners, to be the stock and original of the curse ; 
the pedigree of the misery shall derive from us. 

This last instance went farther than the other of 
families and kingdoms. For not only the single 
families of the Jews were made miserable for 
their fathers’ murdering the Lord of life, nor also 
was the nation alone extinguished for the sins of 
their rulers, but the religion was removed; it ceased 
to be God’s people; the synagogue was rejected, 
and her veil rent, and her privacies dismantled; and 
the gentiles were made to be God’s people, when 
the Jews’ enclosure was disparked. I need not 
further to instance this proposition in the case of 
national churches; though it is a sad calamity that 
is fallen upon all the seven churches of Asia, to 
whom the Spirit of God wrote seven epistles by St. 
John; and almost all the churches of Africa, where 
Christ was worshipped, and now Mahomet is thrust 
in substitution, and the people are servants, and the 
religion is extinguished; or, where it remains, it 
shines like the moon in an eclipse, or like the least 
spark of the Pleiades, seen but seldom, and that 
rather shining like a glow-worm than a taper en- 
kindled with a beam of the Sun of righteousness. 
I shall add no more instances to verify the truth of 
this, save only J shall observe to you, that even 
there is danger in being in evil company, in sus- 
pected places, in the civil societies and fellowship 
of wicked men. 


Vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcane, sub isdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 
Solvat phaselum. Sepe Diespiter 
Neglectus, incesto addidit integrum. Hor, Od. 3. 2. 


And it happened to the mariners who carried Jonah, 
to be in danger with a horrid storm, because Jonah 
was there, who had sinned against the Lord. Many 
times the sin of one man is punished by the falling 
of a house or a wall upon him, and then all the 
family are like to be crushed with the same ruin: 
so dangerous, so pestilential, so infectious a thing is 
sin, that it scatters the poison of its breath to all 
the neighbourhood, and makes that the man ought 
to be avoided like a person infected with a plague. 

Next I am to consider, why this is so, and why 
it is justly so. To this I answer, 1. Between kings 
and their people, parents and their children, there 
is so great a necessitude, propriety, and intercourse 
of nature, dominion, right, and possession,—that 
they are by God and the laws of nations reckoned 
as their goods and their blessings. “The honour 
of a king is in the multitude of his people ;—and, 
Children are a gift that cometh of the Lord,—and, 
Happy is that man that hath his quiver full of 
them :—and, Lo, thus shall the man be blessed that 
feareth the Lord; his wife shall be like the fruitful 
vine by the walls of his house, his children like 
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olive-branches round about his table.”—Now if 
children be a blessing, then to take them away in 
anger is a curse: and if the loss of flocks and 
herds, the burning of houses, the blasting of fields, 
be a curse; how much greater is it to lose our 
children, and to see God slay them before our eyes, 
in hatred to our persons, and detestation and loath- 
ing of our baseness! When Job’s messengers told 
him the sad stories of fire from heaven, the burning 
his sheep, and that the Sabeans had driven his 
oxen away, and the Chaldeans had stolen his 
camels; these were sad arrests to his troubled 
spirit: but it was reserved as the last blow of that 
sad execution, that the ruins of a house had crushed 
his sons and daughters to their graves. Sons and 
daughters are greater blessings than sheep and 
oxen: they are not servants of profit, as sheep are, 
but they secure greater ends of blessing; they 
preserve your names; they are so many titles of 
provision and providence; every new child is a 
new title of God’s care of that family: they serve 
the ends of honour, of commonwealths and king- 
doms; they are images of our souls, and images of 
God, and therefore are great blessings; and, by 
consequence, they are great riches, though they 
are not to be sold for money: and surely he that 
hath a cabinet of invaluable jewels, will think him- 
self rich, though he never sells them. ‘“ Does God 
take care for oxen?” said our blessed Saviour : 
much more for you: yea, all and every one of your 
children are of more value than many oxen. When 
therefore God, for your sins, strikes them with 
crookedness, with deformity, with foolishness, with 
impertinent and caitiff spirits, with hasty or sudden 
deaths; it is a greater curse to you than to lose 
whole herds of cattle, of which, it is certain, most 
men would be very sensible. They are our goods; 
they are our blessings from God; therefore we are 
stricken when for our sakes they die. Therefore, 
we may properly be punished by evils happening 
to our relatives. 

2. But as this is a punishment to us, so it is not 
unjust as to them, though they be innocent. For all 
the calamities of this life are incident to the most 
godly persons in the world: and since the King of 
heaven and earth was made a man of sorrows, it 
cannot be called unjust or intolerable, that innocent 
persons should be pressed with temporal infelicities ; 
only in such cases we must distinguish the misery 
from the punishment : for that all the world dies is 
a punishment of Adam’s sin; but it is no evil to 
those single persons that “die inthe Lord,” for they 
are blessed in their death. Jonathan was killed 
the same day with his father the king ; and this was 
a punishment to Saul indeed, but to Jonathan it was 
a blessing: for since God had appointed the king- 
dom to his neighbour, it was more honourable for 
him to die fighting the Lord’s battle, than to live 
and see himself the lasting testimony of God’s curse 
upon his father, who lost the kingdom from his 
family by his disobedience. That death is a bless- 
ing, which ends an honourable and prevents an in- 
glorious life. And our children, it may be, shall 
be sanctified by a sorrow, and purified by the fire of 
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affliction, and they shall receive the blessing of it; 
but it is to their fathers a curse, who shall wound their 
own hearts with sorrow, and cover their heads with 
a robe of shame, for bringing so great evil upon 
their house. 

3. God hath many ends of providence to serve in 
this dispensation of his judgments. 1. He expresses 
the highest indignation against sin, and makes his 
examples lasting, communicative, and of great ef- 
fect; it is a little image of hell; and we shall the 
less wonder that God with the pains of eternity 
punishes the sins of time, when with our eyes we 
see him punish a transient action with a lasting 
judgment. 2. It arrests the spirits of men, and 
surprises their loosenesses, and restrains their 
gaiety, when we observe that the judgments of God 
find us out in all relations, and turn our comforts 
into sadness, and make our families the scene of 
sorrows, and we can escape him no where; and by 
sin are made obnoxious not alone to personal judg- 
ments, but are made like the fountains of the Dead 
sea, springs of the lake of Sodom; instead of re- 
freshing our families with blessings, we leave them 
brimstone, and drought, and poison, and an evil 
name, and the wrath of God, and a treasure of 
wrath, and their fathers’ sins for their portion and 
inheritance. Naturalists say, that when the leading 
goats in the Greek islands have taken an “ eryngus,” 
or sea holly, into their mouths, all the herd will 
stand still, till the herdsman comes and forces it out, 
as apprehending the evil that will come to them all, 
if any of them, especially their principals, taste an 
unwholesome plant. And, indeed, it is of a general 
concernment, that the master of a family, or the 
prince of a people, from whom, as from a fountain, 
many issues do derive upon their relatives, should 
be springs of health, and sanctity, and blessing. It 
is a great right and propriety that a king hath in 
his people, or a father in his children, that even 
their sins can do these a mischief, not only by a 
direct violence, but by the execution of God’s wrath. 
God hath made strange bands and vessels, or chan- 
nels of communication between them, when even 
the anger of God shall be conveyed by the conduits 
of such relations. That would be considered. It 
binds them nearer than our new doctrine will endure. 
But it also binds us to pray for them, and for their 
holiness, and good government, as earnestly as we 
would to be delivered from death, or sickness, or 
poverty, or war, or the wrath of God in any instance. 
3. This also will satisfy the fearfulness of such 
persons, who think the evil prosperous, and call the 
proud happy. No man can be called happy till he 
be dead; nor then neither, if he lived viciously. 
Look how God handles him in his children, in his 
family, in his grand-children: and as it tells that 
generation which sees the judgment, that God was 
all the while angry with him; so it supports the 
spirits of men in the interval, and entertains them 
with the expectation of a certain hope: for if I do 
not live to see his sin punished, yet his posterity 
may find themselves accursed, and feel their father’s 
sins in their own calamity ; and the expectation or 
belief of that may relieve my oppression and ease 
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my sorrows, while I know that God will bear my 
injury in a lasting record, and when I have forgot 
it, will bring it forth to judgment. The Athenians 
were highly pleased when they saw honours done 
to the posterity of Cimon, a good man and a rare 
citizen, but murdered for being wise and virtuous : 
and when at the same time they saw a decree of 
banishment pass against the children of Lacharis 
and Aristo, they laid their hands upon their mouths, 
and with silence did admire the justice of the Power 
above. 

The sum of this is, that, in sending evils upon 
the posterity of evil men, God serves many ends of 
providence, some of wisdom, some of mercy, some 
of justice, and contradicts none. For the evil of 
the innocent son is the father’s punishment upon 
the stock of his sin, and his relation; but the sad 
accident happens to the son upon the score of nature, 
and many ends of providence and mercy. To which 
I add, that if any, even the greatest temporal evil, 
may fall upon a man, as blindness did upon the 
blind man in the gospel, when “neither he nor his 
parents have sinned ;”” much more may it do so, 
when his parents have though he have not. For 
there is a nearer or more visible commensuration of 
justice between the parent’s sin and the son’s sick- 
ness, than between the evil of the son and the inno- 
cence of the father and son together. The dispen- 
sation therefore is righteous and severe. 

3. I am now to consider in what degree and in 
what cases this is usual, or to be expected. Itisin 
the text instanced in the matter of worshipping 
images. God is so jealous of his honour, that he 
will not suffer an image of himself to be made, lest 
the image dishonour the substance ; nor any image 
of a creature to be worshipped, though with a less 
honour, lest that less swell up into a greater. And 
he that is thus jealous of his honour, and therefore 
so instances it, is also very curious of it in all other 
particulars: and though to punish the sins of fathers 
upon the children be more solemnly threatened in 
this sin only, yet we find it inflicted indifferently in 
any other great sin, as appears in the former prece- 
dents. 

This one thing I desire to be strictly observed ; 
that it is with much error and great indiligence 
usually taught in this question, that the wrath of 
God descends from fathers to children, only in case 
the children imitate and write after their fathers’ 
copy; supposing these words—‘“ of them that hate 
me’’—torelate to the children. But this is expressly 
against the words of the text, and the examples of 
the thing. God afflicts good children of evil parents 
for their fathers’ sins; and the words are plain and 
determinate, God visits the sins of the fathers 
“in tertiam et quartam generationem eorum qui 
oderunt me,” “to the third generation of them, 
of those fathers that hate me;” that is, upon the 
great-grandchildren of such parents. So that if 
the great-grandfathers be haters of God and lovers of 
iniquity, it may entail a curse upon so many genera- 
tions, though the children be haters of their father’s 
hatred, and lovers of God. And this hath been ob- 
served even by wise men among the heathens, whose 
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stories tell, that Antigonus was punished for the 
tyranny of his father Demetrius, Phyleus for his 
father Augeas, pious and wise Nestor for his father 
Neleus: and it was so in the case of Jonathan, 
who lost the kingdom and his life upon the stock 
of his father’s sins; and the innocent child of 
David was slain by the anger of God, not against 
the child, who never had deserved it, but the 
father’s adultery. I need not here repeat what I 
said in vindication of the Divine justice; but I 
observed this, to represent the danger of a sinning 
father or mother, when it shall so infect the family 
with curses, that it shall ruin a wise and innocent 
son; and that virtue and innocence, which shall 
ὋΥ God be accepted as sufficient through the Divine 
mercy to bring the son to heaven, yet, it may be, 
shall not be accepted to quit him from feeling 
the curse of his father’s crime in a load of tem- 
poral infelicities: and who but a villain would 
ruin and undo a wise, a virtuous, and his own son ὃ 
But so it is in all the world. A traitor is condemned 
to suffer death himself, and his posterity are made 
beggars and dishonourable; his escutcheon is re- 
versed, his arms of honour are extinguished, the 
nobleness of his ancestors is forgotten; but his own 
sin is not, while men, by the characters of infamy, 
are taught to call that family accursed which had 
so base a father. Tiresias was esteemed unfortunate, 
because he could not see his friends and children : 
the poor man was blind with age. But Athamas 
and Agave were more miserable, who did see their 
children, but took them for lions and stags: the 
parents were miserably frantic. But of all, they 
deplored the misery of Hercules, who, when he saw 
his children, took them for enemies, and endeavoured 
to destroy them. And this is the case of all vicious 
parents. That “ a man’s enemies were they of his 
own house,” was accounted a great calamity: but it 
is worse when we love them tenderly and fondly, 
and yet do them all the despite we wish to enemies. 
But so it is, that in many cases we do more mischief 
to our children, than if we should strangle them 
when they are newly taken from their mother’s 
knees, or tear them in pieces as Medea did her 
brother Absyrtus. For to leave them to inherit a 
curse, to leave them to an entailed calamity, a 
misery, a disease, the wrath of God for an inherit- 
ance, that it may descend upon them, and remark 
the. family like their coat of arms; is to be the 
parent of evil, the ruin of our family, the causes of 
mischief to them who ought to be dearer to us than 
our owneyes. And let us remember this when we are 
tempted to provoke the jealous God; let us consider, 
that his anger hath a progeny, and a descending 
line, and it may break out in the days of our 
nephews. A Greek woman was accused of adultery, 
because she brought forth a blackamoor; and could 
not acquit herself, till she had proved that she had 
descended in the fourth degree from an Ethiopian: 
her great-grandfather was a Moor. And if natu- 
ralists say true, that nephews are very often liker to 
their grandfathers than to their fathers; we see that 
the semblance of our souls, and the character of the 
person, is conveyed by secret and undiscernible con- 
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veyances. Natural production conveys original sin; 
and therefore, by the channels of the body, it is not 
strange that men convey an hereditary sin. And 
lustful sons are usually born to satyrs; and monsters 
of intemperance to drunkards: and there are also 
hereditary diseases; which if in the fathers they 
were effects of their sin, as it is in many cases, it is 
notorious that the father’s sin is punished, and the 
punishment conveyed by natural instruments. So 
that it cannot be a wonder, but it ought to be a huge 
affrightment from a state of sin; if a man can be 
capable of so much charity as to love himself in his 
own person, or in the images of his nature, and heirs 
of his fortunes, and the supports of his family, in 
the children that God hath given him. Consider 
therefore that you do not only act your own trage- 
dies when you sin, but you represent and effect the 
fortune of your children; you slay them with your 
own barbarousand inhuman hands. Only be pleased 
to compare the variety of estates, of your own and 
your children. If they on earth be miserable many 
times for their father’s sins, how great a state of 
misery is that in hell which they suffer for their 
own! And how vile a person is that father or 
mother, who for a little money, or to please a lust, 
will be a parricide, and imbrue his hands in the 
blood of his own children! 


SERMON IV. 
PART II. 


4. I am to consider what remedies there are for 
sons to cut off this entail of curses; and whether, 
and by what means, it is possible for sons to pre- 
vent the being punished for their fathers’ sins. And 
since this thing is so perplexed and intricate, hath 
so easy an objection, and so hard an answer, looks 
so like a cruelty, and so unlike a justice (though it 
be infinitely just, and very severe, and a huge 
enemy to sin); it cannot be thought but that there 
are not only ways left to reconcile God’s proceeding 
to the strict rules of justice, but also the condition 
of man to the possibilities of God’s usual mercies. 
One said of old, “ Ex tarditate si ΠῚ] sontes pre- 
tereant, et insontes plectant, justitiam suam non sic 
recté resarciunt:” “ If God be so slow to punish 
the guilty, that the punishment be deferred till the 
death of the guilty person; and that God shall be 
forced to punish the innocent, or to let the sin quite 
escape unpunished; it will be something hard to 
join that justice with mercy, or to join that action 
with justice.” Indeed, it will seem strange, but the 
reason of its justice I have already discoursed: if 
now we can find how to reconcile this to God’s 
mercy too, or can learn how it may be turned into 
a mercy, we need to take no other care, but that, 
for our own particular, we take heed we never tempt 
God’s anger upon our families, and that by compe- 
tent and apt instruments we endeavour to cancel the 
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decree, if it be gone out against our families ; for 
then we make use of that severity which God in- 
tended: and ourselves shall be refreshed in the 
shades, and by the cooling brooks of the Divine 
mercy, even then when we see the wrath of God 
breaking out upon the families round about us. 

First; the first means to cut off the entail of 
wrath and cursings from a family, is, for the sons 
to disavow those signal actions of impiety, in which 
their fathers were deeply guilty, and by which they 
stained great parts of their life, or have done some- 
thing of very great unworthiness and disreputation. 
“ Si quis paterni vitii, nascitur heres, nascitur et 
pene ;” “ The heir of his father’s wickedness is 
the heir of his father’s curse.” And a son comes to 
inherit a wickedness from his father three ways. 

1. By approving, or any ways consenting to his 
father’s sin: as by speaking of it without regret or 
shame ; by pleasing himself in the story; or by 
having an evil mind, apt to counsel or do the like, 
if the same circumstances should occur. For a son 
may contract a sin, not only by derivation and the 
contagion of example, but by approbation; not only 
by a corporal, but by a virtual contact ; not only by 
transcribing an evil copy, but by commending it: 
and a man may have “animum leprosum in cute 
munda,” “ a leprous and a polluted mind,” even for 
nothing, even for anempty and ineffective lust. An 
evil mind may contract the curse of an evil action. 
And though the son of a covetous father prove a 
prodigal; yet, if he loves his father’s vice, for minis- 
tering to his vanity, he is disposed not only to a 
judgment for his own prodigality, but also to the 
curse of his father’s avarice. 

2. The son may inherit the father’s wickedness 
by imitation and direct practice ; and then the curse 
is like to come to purpose; a curse by accumula- 
tion, a treasure of wrath: and then the children, as 
they arrive to the height of wickedness by a speedy 
passage, as being thrust forward by an active ex- 
ample, by countenance, by education, by a seldom 
restraint, by a remiss discipline ; so they ascertaina 
curse to the family, by being a perverse generation, 
a family set up in opposition against God, by con- 
tinuing and increasing the provocation. 

3. Sonsinherit their fathers’ crimes by receiving 
and enjoying the purchases of their rapine, injus- 
tice, and oppression, by rising upon the ruin of their 
fathers’ souls, by sitting warm in the furs which 
their fathers stole, and walking in the grounds which 
are watered with the tears of oppressed orphans 
and widows. Now, in all these cases, the rule holds. 
If the son inherits the sin, he cannot call it unjust 
if he inherits also his father’s punishment. But, to 
rescind the fatal chain, and break in sunder the 
line of God’s anger, a sonis tied in all these cases 
to disavow his father’s crime. But because the 
cases are several, he must also in several manners 
do it. 

1. Every man is bound not to glory in, or speak 
honour of, the powerful and unjust actions of his 
ancestors: but as all the sons of Adam are bound 
to be ashamed of that original stain, which they 
derived from the loins of their abused father, they 
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must be humbled in it, they must deplore it as an 
evil mother, and a troublesome daughter ; so must 
children account it amongst the crosses of their 
family, and the stains of their honour, that they 
passed through so impure channels, that in the sense 
of morality as well as nature they can “ say to cor- 
ruption, Thou art my father, and to rottenness, 
Thou art my mother.” I do not say that sons are 
bound to publish or declaim against their fathers’ 
crimes, and to speak of their shame in piazzas and 
before tribunals; that indeed were a sure way to 
bring their fathers’ sins upon their own heads, by 
their own faults. No: like Shem and Japhet, they 
must go backward, and cast a veil upon their naked- 
ness and shame, lest they bring the curse of their 
fathers’ angry dishonour upon their own impious 
and unrelenting heads. Noah’s drunkenness fell 
upon Ham’s head, because he did not hide the open- 
ness of his father’s follies: he made his father 
ridiculous; but did not endeavour either to amend 
the sin, or to wrap the dishonour in a pious cover- 
ing. Hethat goes to disavow his father’s sin by 
publishing his shame, hides an ill face with a more 
ugly vizor, and endeavours by torches and fantastic 
lights to quench the burning of that house which 
his father set on fire: these fires are to be smother- 
ed, and so extinguished. I deny not, but it may 
become the piety of a child to tell a sad story, to 
mourn, and represent a real grief for so great a 
misery, as isa wicked father or mother: but this is 
to be done with a tenderness as nice as we would 
dress an eye withal: it must be only with designs 
of charity, of counsel, of ease, and with much pru- 
dence, and a sad spirit. These things being se- 
cured, that which in this case remains, is that in all 
intercourses between God and ourselves we disavow 
the crime. 

Children are bound to pray to God to sanctify, to 
cure, to forgive their parents: and even, concerning 
the sins of our forefathers, the church hath taught 
us in her litanies, to pray that God would be pleased 
to forgive them, so that neither we, nor they, may 
sink under the wrath of God for them: “ Remember 
not, Lord, our offences, nor the offences of our fore- 
fathers, neither take thou vengeance of our sins :” 
ours, in common and conjunction. And David con- 
fessed to God, and humbled himself for the sins of 
his ancestors and decessors: ‘ Our fathers have 
done amiss, and dealt wickedly, neither kept they 
thy great goodness in remembrance, but were dis- 
obedient at the sea, even at the Red sea.” So did 
good King Josiah; “ Great is the wrath of the 
Lord, which is kindled against us, because our 
fathers have not hearkened unto the words of this 
book.’ But this is to be done between God and 
ourselves; or, if in public, then to be done by 
general accusation; that God only may read our 
particular sorrows in the single shame of our fami- 
lies, registered in our hearts, and represented to him 
with humiliation, shame, and a hearty prayer. 

2. Those curses, which descend from the fathers 
to the children by imitation of the crimes of their 
progenitors, are to be cut off by special and personal 
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repentance and prayer, as being a state directly op- 
posite to that which procured the curse: and if the 
sons be pious, or return to an early and severe 
course of holy living, they are to be remedied as 
other innocent and pious persons are, who are suf- 
ferers under the burdens of their relatives, whom I 
shall consider by and by. Only observe this; that 
no public or imaginative disavowings, no ceremo- 
nial and pompous rescission of our fathers’ crimes, 
can be sufficient to interrupt the succession of the 
curse, if the children do secretly practise or approve 
what they in pretence or ceremony disavow. And 
this is clearly proved; and it will help to explicate 
that difficult saying of our blessed Saviour, “ Woe 
unto you, for ye build the sepulchres of the pro- 
phets, and your fathers killed them. Truly ye bear 
witness that ye allow the deeds of your fathers ; for 
they killed them, and ye build their sepulchres:” Ὁ 
that is, the Pharisees were huge hypocrites, and 
adorned the monuments of the martyr-prophets, 
and in words disclaimed their fathers’ sin, but in 
deeds and design they approved it; 1. Because they 
secretly wished all such persons dead; “ colebant 
mortuos, quos nollent superstites.” In charity to 
themselves some men wish their enemies in hea- 
ven, and would be at charges for a monument for 
them, that their malice, and their power, and their 
bones, might rest in the same grave; and yet that 
wish and that expense is no testimony of their cha- 
rity, but of their anger. 2. These men were will- 
ing that the monuments of those prophets should 
remain, and be a visible affrightment to all such 
bold persons and severe reprehenders as they were ; 
and therefore they builded their sepulchres to be as 
beacons and publications of danger to all honest 
preachers. And this was the account St. Chrysos- 
tom gave of the place. 3. To which also the cir- 
cumstances of the place concur. For they only 
said, “ If they had lived in their fathers’ days, they 
would not have done as they did; ’’* but it is cer- 
tain they approved it, because they pursued the 
Same courses; and, therefore, our blessed Saviour 
calls them γενεὰν ἀποκτέινουσαν, not only the chil- 
dren of them that did kill the prophets, but “a kill- 
ing generation ;”’ the sin also descends upon you, 
for ye have the same killing mind: and although 
you honour them that are dead, and cannot shame 
you; yet you design the same usages against them 
that are alive, even against the Lord of the pro- 
phets, against Christ himself, whom ye will kill. 
And as Dion said of Caracalla, Πᾶσι τοῖς ἀγαϑοῖς 
ἀνδράσιν ἀχϑόμενος, τιμᾷν τινὰς αὐτῶν ἀποϑανον- 
τας ἐπλάττετο, “The man was troublesome to all 
good men when they were alive, but did them ho- 
hour when they were dead;” ὦ and when Herod had 
killed Aristobulus, yet he made him a most magni- 
ficent funeral: so, because the Pharisees were of 
the same humour, therefore our blessed Saviour bids 
them “to fill up the measure of their father’s ini- 
quity ;”’® for they still continued the malice, only 
they painted it over with a pretence of piety, and of 
disavowing their fathers’ sin; which if they had done 
really, their being children of persecutors, much less 
b Luke xi. 47, 48. ¢ Matt. xxiui. 30. 
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the “adorning of the prophets’ sepulchres, could not 
have been just cause of a woe from Christ; this 
being an act of piety, and the other of nature, in- 
evitable and not chosen by them, and therefore not 
chargeable upon them. He therefore that will to 
real purposes disavow his father’s crimes, must do it 
heartily, and humbly, and charitably, and throw off 
all affections to the like actions. For he that finds 
fault with his father for killing Isaiah or Jeremy, 
and himself shall kill Aristobulus and John the Bap- 
tist; he that is angry because the old prophets were 
murdered, and shall imprison and beggar and de- 
stroy the new ones; he that disavows the persecu- 
tion in the primitive times and honours the memory 
of the dead martyrs, and yet every day makes new 
ones; he that blames the oppression of the country 
by any of his predecessors, and yet shall continue to 
oppress his tenants, and all that are within his 
gripe ; that man cannot hope to be eased from the 
curse of his father’s sins: he goes on to imitate 
them, and, therefore, to fill up their measure, and 
to heap up a full treasure of wrath. 

3. But, concerning the third, there is yet more 
difficulty. Those sons that inherit their fathers’ 
sins by possessing the price of their fathers’ souls, 
that is, by enjoying the goods gotten by their fathers’ 
rapine, may certainly quit the inheritance of the 
curse, if they quit the purchase of the sin, that is, 
if they pay their fathers’ debts; his debts of con- 
tract and his debts of justice; his debts of inter- 
course, and his debts of oppression. I do not say 
that every man is bound to restore all the land 
which his ancestors have unjustly snatched: for 
when by law the possession is established, though 
the grandfather entered like a thief, yet the grand- 
child is “bone fidei’’ possessor, and may enjoy it 
justly ; and the reasons of this are great and neces- 
sary; for the avoiding eternal suits, and perpetual 
diseases of rest and conscience; because there is 
no estate in the world that could be enjoyed by 
any man honestly, if posterity were bound to make 
restitution of all the wrongs done by their progeni- 
tors. But although the children of the far-removed 
lines are not obliged to restitution, yet others are ; 
and some for the same, some for other reasons. 

1. Sons are tied to restore what their fathers did 
usurp, or to make agreement and an acceptable re- 
compence for it, if the case be visible, evident, and 
notorious, and the oppressed party demands it: be- 
cause in this case the law hath not settled the pos- 
session in the new tenant; or if a judge hath, it is 
by injury; and there is yet no collateral accidental 
title transferred by long possession, as it is in other 
cases: and therefore, if the son continues to oppress 
the same person whom his father first injured, he 
may well expect to be the heir of his father’s curse, 
as well as of his cursed purchase. 

2. Whether by law and justice, or not, the person 
be obliged, nay, although by all the solemnities of 
law the unjust purchase be established, and that in 
conscience the grandchildren be not obliged to resti- 
tution in their own particulars, but may continue to 
enjoy it without a new sin; yet if we see a curse 
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descending upon the family for the old oppression 
done in the days of our grandfathers, or if we pro- 
bably suspect that to be the cause; then, if we 
make restitution, we also most certainly remove 
the curse, because we take away the matter upon 
which the curse is grounded. I do not say, we 
sin, if we do not restore; but that, if we do not, 
we may still be punished. The reason of this is 
clear and visible : for as without our faults, in many 
cases, we may enjoy those lands which our fore- 
fathers got unjustly ; so without our faults we may 
be punished forthem. For as they have transmitted 
the benefit to us, it is but reasonable we should suf- 
fer the appendant calamity. If we receive good, we 
must also venture the evil that comes along with it. 
“ Res transit cum suo onere:” ‘ All lands and pos- 
sessions pass with their proper burdens.”—And if 
any of my ancestors was a tenant, and a servant, 
and held his lands as a villain to his lord; his 
posterity also must do so, though accidentally they 
become noble. The case is the same. If my 
ancestors entered unjustly, there is a curse and a 
plague that is due to that oppression and injustice ; 
and that is “ the burden of the land,” and it de- 
scends all along with it. And although I, by the 
consent of laws, am a just possessor, yet I am 
obliged to the burden that comes with the land: I 
am indeed another kind of person than my grand- 
father; he was a usurper, but [ am a just possessor; 
but, because in respect of the land this was but an 
accidental change, therefore I still am liable to the 
burden, and the curse that descends with it. But 
the way to take off the curse is to quit the title: 
and yet a man may choose. It may be, to lose the 
land would be the bigger curse: but, if it be not, 
the way is certain how you may be rid of it. There 
was a custom among the Greeks, that the children 
of them that died of consumptions or dropsies, all 
the while their fathers’ bodies were burning on their 
funeral piles, did sit with their feet in cold water, 
hoping that such a lustration and ceremony would 
take off the lineal and descending contagion from 
the children. I know not what cure they found by 
their superstition: but we may be sure, that if we 
wash (not our feet, but) our hands of all the unjust 
purchases which our fathers have transmitted to us, 
their hydropic thirst of wealth shall not transmit to 
us a consumption of estate, or any other curse. 
But this remedy is only in the matter of injury or 
oppression, not in the case of other sins; because 
other sins were transient ; and, as the guilt did not 
pass upon the children, so neither did the exterior 
and permanent effect: and, therefore, in other sins 
(in case they do derive a curse) it cannot be re- 
moved, as in the matter of unjust possession it 
may be; whose effect (we may so order it) shall 
no more stick to us, than the guilt of our fathers’ 
personal actions. 

The sum is this: as kingdoms use to expiate the 
faults of others by acts of justice; and as churches 
use to “ remove the accursed thing” from sticking 
to the communities of the faithful, and the sins of 
christians from being required of the whole congre- 
gation, by excommunicating and censuring the de- 
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linquent persons; so the heirs and sons of families 
are to remove from their house the curse descend- 
ing from their fathers’ loins—1. by acts of disavow- 
ing the sins of their ancestors; 2. by praying for 
pardon; 3. by being humbled for them; 4. by re- 
nouncing the example; and, 5. quitting the affection 
to the crimes; 6. by not imitating the actions in 
kind, or in semblance and similitude; and lastly, 
7. by refusing to rejoice in the ungodly purchases, 
in which their fathers did amiss, and dealt wickedly. 

Secondly; but, after all this, many cases do occur, 
in which we find that innocent sons are punished. 
The remedies I have already discoursed of, are for 
such children, who have, in some manner or other, 
contracted and derived the sin upon themselves: 
but if we inquire how those sons—who have no 
intercourse or affinity with their fathers’ sins, or 
whose fathers’ sins were so transient that no benefit 
or effect did pass upon their posterity—may pre- 
vent, or take off, the curse that lies upon the family 
for their fathers’ faults ; this will have some distinct 
considerations. 

1. The pious children of evil parents are to stand 
firm upon the confidence of the Divine grace and 
mercy, and upon that persuasion to begin to work 
upon a new stock. For it is as certain, that he may 
derive a blessing upon his posterity, as that his pa- 
rents could transmit a curse: and if any man by 
piety shall procure God’s favour to his relatives and 
children, it is certain that he hath done more than 
to escape the punishment of his father’s follies. 
“ If sin doth abound,” and evils by sin are derived 
from his parents; “ much more shall grace super- 
abound,” and mercy by grace. If he was in danger 
from the crimes of others, much rather shall he be 
secured by his own piety. For if God punishes 
the sins of the fathers to four generations; yet he 
rewards the piety of fathers to ten, to hundreds, and 
to thousands. Many of the ancestors of Abraham 
were persons not noted for religion, but suffered in 
the public impiety and almost universal idolatry of 
their ages: and yet all the evils that could thence 
descend upon the family, were wiped off; and God 
began to reckon with Abraham upon a new stock of 
blessings and piety; and he was, under God, the 
original of so great a blessing, that his family, for 
fifteen hundred years together, had from him a title 
to many favours; and whatever evils did chance to 
them in the descending ages, were but single evils 
in respect of that treasure of mercies, which the 
father’s piety had obtained to the whole nation. 
And it is remarkable to observe, how blessings did 
stick to them for their fathers’ sakes, even whether 
they would or no. For, first, his grandchild Esau 
proved a naughty man, and he lost the great bless- 
ing which was entailed upon the family; but he 
got, not a curse, but a less blessing; and yet, be- 
cause he lost the greater blessing, God excluded 
him from being reckoned in the elder line: for 
God, foreseeing the event, so ordered it, that he 
should first lose his birthright, and then lose the 
blessing ; for it was to be certain, the family must 
be reckoned for prosperous in the proper line, and 
yet God blessed Esau into a great nation, and made 
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him the father of many princes. Now the line of 
blessing being reckoned in Jacob, God blessed his 
family strangely, and by miracle, for almost five 
generations. He brought them from Egypt by 
mighty signs and wonders: and when for sin they 
all died in their way to Canaan, two only excepted, 
God so ordered it, that they were all reckoned as 
single deaths; the nation still descended, like a 
river, whose waters were drunk up for the beverage 
of an army, but still it keeps its name and current, 
and the waters are supplied by showers, and springs, 
and providence. After this, iniquity still increased, 
and then God struck deeper, and spread curses upon 
whole families; he translated the priesthood from 
line to line, he removed the kingdom from one 
family to another: and still they sinned worse; and 
then we read that God smote almost a whole tribe; 
the tribe of Benjamin was almost extinguished 
about the matter of the Levite’s concubine: but still 
God remembered his promise, which he made with 
their forefathers, and that breach was made up. After 
this we find a greater rupture made, and ten tribes 
fell into idolatry, and ten tribes were carried captives 
into Assyria, and never came again: but still God re- 
membered his covenant with Abraham, and left two 
tribes. But they were restless in their provocation of 
the God of Abraham; and they also were carried cap- 
tive: but still God was the God of their fathers, and 
brought them back, and placed them safe, and they 
grew again into a kingdom, and should have re- 
mained for ever, but that they killed one that was 
greater than Abraham, even the Messias; and then 
they were rooted out, and the old covenant cast off, 
and God delighted no more to be called “ the God of 
Abraham,” but the “Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” As long as God kept that relation, so long 
for the fathers’ sakes they had a title and an inherit- 
ance to a blessing: for so saith St. Paul, “ As touch- 
ing the election, they are beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes,” f 

I insist the longer upon this instance, that I may 
remonstrate how great, and how sure, and how pre- 
serving mercies a pious father of a family may de- 
rive upon his succeeding generations: and if we do 
but tread in the footsteps of our father Abraham, we 
shall inherit as certain blessings. But then, I pray, 
add these considerations. 

2. Ifa great impiety and a clamorous wickedness 
hath stained the honour of a family, and discom- 
posed its title to the Divine mercies and protection, 
it is not an ordinary piety that can restore this 
family. An ordinary even course of life, full of 
sweetness and innocence, will secure every single 
person in his own eternal interest: but that piety, 
which must be a spring of blessings, and communi- 
cative to others, that must plead against the sins of 
their ancestors, and begin a new bank of mercies 
for the relatives; that must be a great and excel- 
lent, a very religious state of life. A small pension 
will maintain a single person: but he that hath a 
numerous family, and many to provide for, needs a 
greater providence of God, and a bigger provision 
for their maintenance: and a small revenue will not 
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keep up the dignity of a great house; especially if 
it be charged with a great debt. And this is the 
very state of the present question. That piety that 
must be instrumental to take off the curse imminent 
upon a family, to bless a numerous posterity, to se- 
cure a fair condition to many ages, and to pay the 
debts of their fathers’ sins, must be so large, as that, 
all necessary expenses and duties for his own soul 
being first discharged, it may be remarkable in 
great expressions, it may be exemplary to all the 
family, it may be of universal efficacy, large in the 
extension of parts, deep in the intention of degrees: 
and then, as the root of a tree receives nourishment 
not only sufficient to preserve its own life, but to 
transmit a plastic juice to the trunk of the tree, and 
from thence to the utmost branch and smallest germ 
that knots in the most distant part; so shall the 
great and exemplary piety of the father of a family 
not only preserve to the interest of his own soul 
the life of grace and hopes of glory, but shall be a 
quickening spirit, active and communicative of a 
blessing, not only to the trunk of the tree, to the 
body and rightly-descending line, but even to the 
collateral branches, to the most distant relatives, 
and all that shall claim a kindred shall have a title 
to a blessing. And this was the way that was pre- 
scribed to the family of Eli, upon whom a sad curse 
was entailed, that there should not be an old man 
of the family for ever, and that they should be 
beggars, and lose the office of priesthood: by the 
connsel of R. Johanan, the son of Zaccheus, all the 
family betook themselves to a great, a strict, and a 
severe religion; and God was entreated to revoke 
his decree, to be reconciled to the family, to restore 
them to the common condition of men, from whence 
they stood separate by the displeasure of God 
against the crime of Eli, and his sons Hophni and 
Phineas. This course is sure either to take off the 
judgment, or to change it into a blessing; to take 
away the rod, or the smart and evil of it; to con- 
vert the punishment into a mere natural or human 
chance, and that chance to the opportunity of a 
virtue, and that virtue to the occasion of a crown. 
3. It is of great use for the securing of families, 
that every master of a family order his life so, that 
his piety and virtue be as communicative as is pos- 
sible; that is, that he secure the religion of his 
whole family by a severe supravision and animad- 
version, and by cutting off all those unprofitable and 
hurtful branches which load the tree, and hinder the 
growth, and stock and disimprove the fruit, and re- 
vert evil juice to the very root itself. Calvisius 
Sabinus laid out vast sums of money upon his ser- 
vants to stock his house with learned men; and 
brought one that could recite all Homer by heart, 
a second that was ready at Hesiod,—a third, at 
Pindar,—and for every of the lyrics, one; having 
this fancy, that all that learning was his own, and 
whatsoever his servants knew made him so much 
the more skilful. It was noted in the man for a 
rich and prodigal folly: but if he had changed his 
instance, and brought none but virtuous servants 
into his house, he might better have reckoned his 
wealth upon their stock, and the piety of his family 
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might have helped to bless him, and to have in- 
creased the treasure of the master’s virtue. Every 
man that would either cut off the title of an old 
curse, or secure a blessing upon a new stock, must 
make virtue as large in the fountain as he can, that 
it may the sooner water all his relatives with fruit- 
fulness and blessings. And this was one of the 
things that God noted in Abraham, and blessed his 
family for it, and his posterity: “I know that 
Abraham will teach his sons to fear me.” Whena 
man teaches his family to know and fear God, then 
he scatters a blessing round about his habitation. 
And this helps to illustrate the reason of the thing, 
as well as to prove its certainty. We hear it spoken 
in our books of religion, that the faith of the pa- 
rents is imputed to their children to good purposes, 
and that a good husband sanctifies an ill wife, and 
“a believing wife, an unbelieving husband;”’ and 
either of them makes the children to be sanctified, 
“else they were unclean and unholy;” that is, the 
very designing children to the service of God is a 
sanctification of them; and therefore St. Jerome 
calls christian children “candidatos fidei chris- 
tiane.” And if this very designation of them 
makes them holy, that is, acceptable to God, en- 
titled to the promises, partakers of the covenant, 
within the condition of sons; much more shall it be 
effectual to greater blessings, when the parents 
take care that the children shall be actually pious, 
full of sobriety, full of religion; then it becomes a 
holy house, a chosen generation, an elect family; 
and then there can no evil happen to them, but 
such which will bring them nearer to God; that is, 
no, cross, but the cross of Christ; no misfortune, 
but that which shall lead them to felicity; and if 
any semblance of a curse happens in the genera- 
tions, it is but like the anathema of a sacrifice ; not 
an accursed, but a devoted thing; for so the sacri- 
fice, upon whose neck the priest’s knife doth fall, is 
so far from being accursed, that it helps to get a 
blessing to all that join in the oblation. So every 
misfortune, that shall discompose the ease of a 
pious and religious family, shall but make them fit 
to be presented unto God; and the rod of God shall 
be like the branches of fig-trees, bitter and sharp in 
themselves, but productive of most delicious fruit. 
No evil can curse the family whose stock is pious, 
and whose “branches are holiness to the Lord.” 
If any leaf or any boughs shall fall untimely, God 
shall gather them up, and place them in his temple, 
or at the foot of his throne; and that family must 
needs be blessed, whom infelicity itself cannot make 
accursed. 

4. Ifa curse be feared to descend upon a family 
for the fault of their ancestors, pious sons have yet 
another way to secure themselves, and to withdraw 
the curse from the family, or themselves from the 
curse; and that is, by doing some very great and 
illustrious act of piety, an action, “in gradu he- 
roico,” as Aristotle calls it, “an heroical action.” 
If there should happen to be one martyr in a fa- 
mily, it would reconcile the whole kindred to God, 
and make him, who is more inclined to mercy than 
to severity, rather to be pleased with the relatives of 
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the martyr, than to continue to be angry with the 
nephews of a deceased sinner. I cannot insist long 
upon this; but you may sce it proved by one great 
instance in the case of Phineas, who killed an un- 
clean prince, and turned the wrath of God from his 
people. He was zealous for God and for his coun- 
trymen, and did an heroical action of zeal: ‘“ Where 

fore” (saith God) “ behold I give unto him my 
covenant of peace, and he shall have it, and his 
seed after him; even the covenant of an everlasting 
priesthood; because he was zealous for his God, 
and made an atonement for the children of Israel.” 
Thus the sons of Rechab obtained the blessing of 
an enduring and blessed family, because they were 
most strict and religious observers of their fathers’ 
precepts, and kept them after his death, and ab- 
stained from wine for ever; and no temptation ceuld 
invite them to taste it; for they had as great reve- 
rence to their father’s ashes, as, being children, they 
had to his rod and to his eyes. Thus a man may 
turn the wrath of God from his family, and secure 
a blessing for posterity, by doing some great noble 
acts of charity; or a remarkable chastity like that 
of Joseph; or an expensive, an affectionate religion 
and love to Christ and his servants, as Mary Mag- 
dalen did. Such things as these, which are extra- 
ordinary egressions and transvolations beyond the 
ordinary course of an even piety, God loves to reward 
with an extraordinary favour; and gives them tes- 
timony by an extra-regular blessing. 

One thing more 1 have to add by way of advice ; 
and that is, that all parents and fathers of families, 
from whose loins a blessing or a curse usually does 
descend, be very careful, not only generally in all 
the actions of their lives, (for that I have already 
pressed,) but particularly in the matter of repent- 
ance; that they be curious that they finish it, and 
do it thoroughly; for there are certain ὑστερήματα 
μετανοίας, “leavings of repentance,” which make 
that God’s anger is taken from us so imperfectly ; 
and although God, for his sake who died for us, 
will pardon a returning sinner, and bring him to 
heaven through tribulation and a fiery trial; yet,— 
when a man is weary of his sorrow, and his fast- 
ings are a load to him, and his sins are not so per- 
fectly renounced or hated as they onght,—the parts 
of repentance, which are left unfinished, do some- 
times fall upon the heads or upon the fortunes of 
the children. I do not say this is regular and 
certain; but sometimes God deals thus; for this 
thing hath been so, and therefore it may be so 
again. We see it was done in the case of Ahab; 
he “humbled himself, and went softly, and lay in 
sackcloth,’ and called for pardon, and God took 
from him a judgment which was falling heavily 
upon him; but we all know his repentance was 
imperfect and lame; the same evil fell upon his 
sons; for so said God: ‘I will bring the evil upon 
his house in his son’s days.”’ Leave no arrears for 
thy posterity to pay; but repent with an integral, a 
holy, and excellent repentance, that God being recon- 
ciled to thee thoroughly, for thy sake also he may 
bless thy seed after thee. 

And, after all this, add a continual, a fervent, a 
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hearty, a never-ceasing prayer for thy children, 
ever remembering, when they beg a blessing, that 
God hath put much of their fortune into your 
hands; and a transient formal “ God bless thee,” 
will not outweigh the load of a great vice, and the 
curse which scatters from thee by virtual contact, 
and by the channels of relation, if thou beest a 
vicious person: nothing can issue from thy fountain 
but bitter waters. And, as it were a great impu- 
dence for a condemned traitor to beg of his injured 
prince a province for his son for his sake; so it is 
an ineffective blessing we give our children, when 
we beg for them what we have no title to for our- 
selves; nay, when we can convey to them nothing 
but acurse. The prayer οἵ ἃ sinner, the unhallowed 
wish of a vicious parent, is but a poor donative to 
give to a child who sucked poison from his nurse, 
and derives cursing from his parents. They are 
punished with a double torture in the shame and 
pain of the damned, who, dying enemies to God, 
have left an inventory of sins and wrath to be divid- 
ed amongst their children. But they that can truly 
give a blessing to their children, are such as live a 
blessed life, and pray holy prayers, and perform an 
integral repentance, and do separate from the sins 
of their progenitors, and do illustrious actions, and 
begin the blessing of their family upon a new stock. 
For as from the eyes of some persons there shoots 
forth an evil influence, and some have an evil eye, 
and are infectious, some look healthfully as a friend- 
ly planet, and innocent as flowers; and as some 
fancies convey private effects to confederate and 
allied bodies; and between the very vital spirits of 
friends and relatives there is a cognation, and they 
refresh each other like social plants; and a good 
man is a8 friend to every good man; and (they say) 
that a usurer knows a usurer, and one rich man 
another, there being by the very manners of men 
contracted a similitude of nature, and a communica- 
tion of effects: so in parents and their children there 
is so great a society of nature and of manners, of 
blessing and cursing, that an evil parent cannot 
perish in a single death; and holy parents never eat 
their meal of blessing alone, but they make the room 
shine like the fire of a holy sacrifice ; and a father’s 
or a mother’s piety makes all the house festival and 
full of joy from generation to generation. Amen. 
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THE INVALIDITY OF A LATE OR DEATH- 
BED REPENTANCE. 


PART I. 


Give glory to the Lord your God, before he cause 
darkness, and before your feet stumble upon the 
dark mountains, and, while ye look for light, (or, 
lest while ye look for light,) he shall turn it into 
the shadow of death, and make it gross darkness. 
—Jeremiah xiii. 16. 


Gop is the eternal fountain of honour and the 
spring of glory; in him it dwells essentially, from 
him it derives originally ; and when an action is 
glorious, or a man is honourable, it is because the 
action is pleasing to God, in the relation of obedi- 
ence or imitation, and because the man is honoured 
by God, and by God’s vicegerent: and therefore, 
God cannot be dishonoured, because all honour 
comes from himself; he cannot but be glorified, 
because to be himself is to be infinitely glorious. 
And yet he is pleased to say, that our sins dishonour 
him, and our obedience does glorify him. But as 
the sun, the great eye of the world, prying into the 
recesses of rocks and the hollowness of valleys, re- 
ceives species or visible forms from these objects, 
but he beholds them only by that light which pro- 
ceeds from himself: so does God, who is the light 
of that eye; he receives reflexes and returns from 
us, and these he calls “ glorifications” of himself, 
but they are such which are made so by his own 
gracious acceptation. For God cannot be glorified 
by any thing but by himself, and by his own instru- 
ments, which he makes as mirrors to reflect his own 
excellency ; that by seeing the glory of such ema- 
nations, he may rejoice in his own works, because 
they are images of his infinity. Thus when he 
made the beauteous frame of heaven and carth, he 
rejoiced in it, and glorified himself; because it was 
the glass in which he beheld his wisdom and al- 
mighty power. And when God destroyed the old 
world, in that also he glorified himself; for in those 
waters he saw the image of his justice,—they were 
the looking-glass for that attribute ; and God is said 
“to laugh at” and rejoice in the destruction of a 
sinner,” because he is pleased with the economy of 
his own laws, and the excellent proportions he hath 
made of his judgments consequent to our sins. 
But, above all, God rejoiced in his holy Son; for 
he was the image of the Divinity, “the character 
and express image of his person;” in him he be- 
held his own essence, his wisdom, his power, his 
justice, and his person; and he was that excellent 
instrument designed from eternal ages to represent, 
as in a double mirror, not only the glories of God 
to himself, but also to all the world; and he glori- 
fied God by the instrument of obedience, in which 
God beheld his own dominion and the sanctity of 
his laws clearly represented; and he saw his justice 
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glorified, when it was fully satisfied by the passion 
of his Son: and so he hath transmitted to us a 
great manner of the divine glorification, being be- 
come to us the author and example of giving glory 
to God after the manner of men, that is, by well- 
doing and patient suffering, by obeying his laws and 
submitting to his power, by imitating his holiness 
and confessing his goodness, by remaining innocent 
or becoming penitent ; for this also is called in the 
text “ giving glory to the Lord our God.” 

For he that hath dishonoured God by sins, that 
is, hath denied, by a moral instrument of duty and 
subordination, to confess the glories of his power, 
and the goodness of his laws, and hath dishonoured 
and despised his mercy, which God intended as an 
instrument of our piety, hath no better way to glorify 
God, than by returning to his duty, to advance the 
honour of the Divine attributes, in which he is pleased 
to communicate himself, and to have intercourse 
with man. He that repents, confesses his own 
error, and the righteousness of God’s laws,—and by 
judging himself confesses that he deserves punish- 
ment,—and therefore, that God is righteous if he 
punishes him: and, by returning, confesses God to 
be the fountain of felicity, and the foundation of 
true, solid, and permanent joys, saying in the sense 
and passion of the disciples, ‘“ Whither shall we go ? 
for thou hast the words of eternal life:” and, by 
humbling himself, exalts God, by making the pro- 
portions of distance more immense and vast. And 
as repentance does contain in it all the parts of holy 
life, which can be performed by a returning sinner 
(all the acts and habits of virtue being but parts, or 
instances, or effects of repentance) ; so all the actions 
of a holy life do constitute the mass and body of all 
those instruments, whereby God is pleased to glorify 
himself. For if God is glorified in the sun and 
moon, in the rare fabric of the honeycombs, in the 
discipline of bees, in the economy of pismires, in 
the little houses of birds, in the curiosity of an eye, 
God being pleased to delight in those little images 
and reflexes of himself from those pretty mirrors, 
which, like a crevice in the wall, through a narrow 
perspective, transmit the species of a vast excel- 
lency: much rather shall God be pleased to behold 
himself in the glasses of our obedience, in the emis- 
sions of our will and understanding; these being 
rational and apt instruments to express him, far 
better than the natural, as being nearer communica- 
tions of himself. 

But I shall no longer discourse of the philosophy 
of this expression: certain it is, that in the style of 
Scripture, repentance is the great “ glorification of 
God;” and the prophet, by calling the people to 
“give God glory,” calls upon them “to repent,” and 
80 expresses both the duty and the event of it; the 
event being “ glory to God on high, peace on earth, 
and good-will towards men” by the sole instrument 
of repentance. And this was it which Joshua said 
to Achan, “ Give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord 
God of Israel, and make confession unto him:’’* 
that one act of repentance is one act of glorifying 
God. And this David acknowledged; “ Against 
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thee only have I sinned: ‘ut tu justificeris,’ that 
thou mightest be justified or cleared:”! that is, that 
God may have the honour of being righteous, and 
we the shame of receding from so excellent a per- 
fection; or, as St. Paul quotes and explicates the 
place, “ Let God be true, and every man a liar; as 
it is written, that thou mightest be justified in thy 
sayings, and mightest overcome when thou art 
judged.’”’™ But to clear the sense of this expression 
of the prophet, observe the words of St. John; 
“And men were scorched with great heat, and 
blasphemed the name of God, who hath power 
over those plagues: and they repented not to give 
him glory.” 

So that having strength and reason from these so 
many authorities, I may be free to read the words 
of my text thus; “Repent of all your sins, before 
God cause darkness, and before your feet stumble 
upon the dark mountains.”” And then we have here 
the duty of repentance, and the time of its perform- 
ance. It must be μετάνοια εὔκαιρος, “ a seasonable 
and timely repentance,” a repentance which must 
begin before our darkness begin, a repentance in 
the day-time: ‘ ut dum dies est, operemini,” “ that 
ye may work while it is to-day :” lest, if we “ stum- 
ble upon the dark mountains,” that is, fall into the 
ruins of old age, which makes a broad way narrow, 
and a plain way to be a craggy mountain: or if we 
stumble and fall into our last sickness, instead of 
health God send us to our grave,—and instead of 
light and salvation, which we then confidently look 
for, he make our state to be outer darkness, that is, 
misery irremediable, misery eternal. 

This exhortation of the prophet was always full 
of caution and prudence, but now it is highly neces- 
sary; since men, who are so clamorously called to 
repentance, that they cannot avoid the necessity of 
it, yet, that they may reconcile an evil life with the 
hopes of heaven, have crowded this duty into so 
little room, that it is almost strangled and extinct; 
and they have lopped off so many members, that 
they have reduced the whole body of it to the di- 
mensions of a little finger, sacrificing their childhood 
to vanity, their youth to lust and to intemperance, 
their manhood to ambition and rage, pride and re- 
venge, secular desires, and unholy actions; and yet 
still further, giving their old age to covetousness 
and oppression, to the world and the devil: and, 
after all this, what remains for God and for religion ? 
Oh, for that they will do well enough: upon their 
death-bed they will think a few godly thoughts, 
they will send for a priest to minister comfort to 
them, they will pray and ask God forgiveness, and 
receive the holy sacrament, and leave their goods 
behind them, disposing them to their friends and 
relatives, and some dole and issues of the alms- 
basket to the poor; and if after all this they die 
quietly, and like a lamb, and be canonized by a 
bribed flatterer in a funeral sermon, they make no 
doubt but they are children of the kingdom, and 
perceive not their folly, till, without hope of remedy, 
they roar in their expectations of a certain but a 
horrid eternity of pains. Certainly nothing hath 
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made more ample harvests for the devil, than the 
deferring of repentance upon vain confidences, and 
lessening it in the extension of parts as well as in- 
tention of degrees, while we imagine that a few 
tears and scatterings of devotion, are enough to ex- 
piate the baseness of a fifty or threescore years’ 
impiety. This I shall endeavour to cure, by show- 
ing what it is to repent, and that repentance implies 
in it the duty of a life, or of many and great, of long 
and lasting parts of it; and then, by direct argu- 
ments, showing that repentance put off to our death- 
bed, is invalid and ineffectual, sick, languid, and 
impotent, like our dying bodies and disabled facul- 
ties. 

1. First, therefore, repentance implies a deep 
sorrow, as the beginning and introduction of this 
duty: not a superficial sigh or tear, not a calling 
ourselves sinners and miserable persons: this is far 
from that “ godly sorrow that worketh repentance ;” 
and yet I wish there were none in the world, or none 
amongst us, who cannot remember that ever they 
have done this little towards the abolition of their 
multitudes of sins: but yet, if it were not a hearty, 
pungent sorrow, a sorrow that shall break the heart 
in pieces, a sorrow that shall so irreconcile us to sin, 
as to make us rather choose to die than to sin, it is 
not so much as the beginning of repentance. But in 
Holy Scripture, when the people are called to re- 
pentance, and sorrow (which is ever the prologue 
toit) marches sadly, and first opens the scene, it is 
ever expressed to be great, clamorous, and sad: it 
is called “ a weeping sorely ” in the next verse after 
my text; “ a weeping with the bitterness of heart ;” 
“a turning to the Lord with weeping, fasting, and 
mourning;”® “a weeping day and night;” the 
“‘ sorrow of heart ;’”’ the “ breaking of the spirit;” 
the “mourning like a dove,” and “ chattering 
like a swallow.”P And if we observe the threnes 
and sad accents of the prophet Jeremy, when he 
wept for the sins of his nation; the heart-breakings 
of David, when he mourned for his adultery and 
murder; and the bitter tears of St. Peter, when he 
washed off the guilt and baseness of his fall, and the 
denying his Master; we shall be sufficiently in- 
structed in this “ preeludium” or “ introduction” to 
repentance; and that it is not every breath of a 
sigh, or moisture of a tender eye, not every crying 
“ Lord have mercy upon me,” that is such a sor- 
row, as begins our restitution to the state of grace 
and Divine favour; but such a sorrow, that really 
condemns ourselves, and by an active effectual sen- 
tence, declares us worthy of stripes and death, of 
sorrow and eternal pains, and willingly endures the 
first to prevent the second; and weeps, and mourns, 
and fasts, to obtain of God but to admit us to a pos- 
sibility of restitution. And although all sorrow for 
sins hath not the same expression, nor the same 
degree of pungency and sensitive trouble, which 
differs according to the temper of the body, custom, 
the sex, and accidental tenderness; yet it is not a 
godly sorrow, unless it really produce these effects : 
that is, 1. that it makes us really to hate, and 2. 
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actually to decline sin; and 3. produce in us a fear 
of God’s anger, a sense of the guilt of his dis- 
pleasure; and 4. then such consequent trouble as 
can consist with such apprehension of the Divine 
displeasure: which, if it express not in tears and 
hearty complaints, must be expressed in watchings 
and strivings against sin; in confessing the goodness 
and justice of God threatening or punishing us; in 
patiently bearing the rod of God; in confession of 
our sins; in accusation of ourselves; in perpetual 
begging of pardon, and mean and base opinions of 
ourselves; and in all the natural productions from 
these, according to our temper and constitution: 
it must be a sorrow of the reasonable faculty, the 
greatest in its kind: and if it be less in kind, or not 
productive of these effects, it is not a godly sorrow, 
nor the “ exordium ” of repentance. 

But I desire that it be observed that sorrow for 
sins is not repentance; not that duty which gives 
glory to God, so as to obtain of him that he will 
glorify us. Repentance is a great volume of duty ; 
and godly sorrow is but the frontispiece or title- 
page; it is the harbinger or first introduction to it: 
or, if you will consider it in the words of St. Paul, 
“ Godly sorrow worketh repentance :”! sorrow is 
the parent, and repentance is the product. And, 
therefore, it isa high piece of ignorance to suppose, 
that a crying out and roaring for our sins upon our 
death-bed can reconcile us to God: our crying to 
God must be so early and so lasting, as to be able 
to teem and produce such a daughter, which must 
live long, and grow from an embryo to an infant, 
from infancy to childhood, from thence to the ful- 
ness of the stature of Christ; and then it is a holy 
and a happy sorrow. But if it be a sorrow only of 
a death-bed, it is a fruitless shower; or like the 
rain of Sodom, not the beginning of repentance, 
but the kindling of a flame, the commencement of 
an eternal sorrow. For Ahab had a great sorrow, 
but it wrought nothing upon his spirit; it did not 
reconcile his affections to his duty, and his duty to 
God. Judas had so great a sorrow for betraying the 
innocent blood of his Lord, that it was intolerable 
to his spirit, and he “ burst in the middle.” And if 
mere sorrow be repentance, then hell is full of peni- 
tents; for “there is weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth, for evermore.” 

Let us, therefore, beg of God, asCaleb’s daughter 
did of her father; ““ Dedisti mihi terram aridam, da 
etiam et irriguam,”’ “ Thou hast given me a dry 
land, give me also a land of waters, a dwelling-place 
in tears, rivers of tears:” “ Ut, quoniam non sumus 
digni oculos orando ad ccelum levare, at simus digni 
oculos plorando cecare,’’ as St. Austin’s expression 
is; “ That because we are not worthy to lift up our 
eyes to heaven in prayer, yet we may be worthy to 
weep our eyes blind for sin.”—The meaning is, 
that we beg sorrow of God, such a sorrow as may be 
sufficient to quench the flames of lust, and surmount 
the hills of our pride, and may extinguish our 
thirst of covetousness; that is, a sorrow that shall 
be an effective principle of arming all our faculties 
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against sin, and heartily setting upon the work of 
grace, and the persevering labours of a holy life. I 
shall only add one word to this: that our sorrow for 
sin is not to be estimated by our tears and our sen- 
sible expressions, but by our active hatred and dere- 
liction of sin ; and ismany times unperceived in out- 
ward demonstration. It is reported of the mother 
of Peter Lombard, Gratian, and Comestor, that she 
having had three sons begotten in unhallowed em- 
braces, upon her death-bed did omit the recitation 
of those crimes to her confessor; adding this for 
apology, that her three sons proved persons so emi- 
nent in the church, that their excellence was abun- 
dant recompence for her demerit; and therefore, she 
could not grieve, because God had glorified himself 
so much by three instruments so excellent; and that 
although her sin had abounded, yet God’s grace did 
superabound. Her confessor replied, “ At dole 
saltem, quod dolere non possis,’”’ “Grieve that thou 
canst not grieve.” And so must we always fear, 
that our trouble for sin is not great enough, that our 
sorrow is too remiss, that our affections are indiffer- 
ent: but we can only be sure that our sorrow is a 
godly sorrow, when it worketh repentance: that is, 
when it makes us hate and leave all our sin, and 
take up the cross of patience or penance; that is, 
confess our sin, accuse ourselves, condemn the action 
by hearty sentence: and then, if it hath no other 
emanation but fasting and prayer for its pardon, and 
hearty industry towards its abolition, our sorrow is 
not reprovable. 

2. For sorrow alone will not do it; there must 
follow a total dereliction of our sin; and this is the 
first part of repentance. Concerning which I con- 
sider, that it is a sad mistake amongst many that do 
some things towards repentance, that they mistake 
the first addresses and instruments of this part of 
repentance for the whole duty itself. Confession of 
sins is in order to the dereliction of them: but then 
confession must not be like the unlading of a ship to 
take in new stowage; or the vomits of intemperance, 
which ease the stomach that they may continue 
the merry meeting. But such a confession is too 
frequent, in which men either comply with custom, 
or seek to ease a present load or gripe of conscience, 
or are willing to dress up their souls against a 
festival, or hope for pardon upon so easy terms: 
these are but retirings back to leap the farther into 
mischief; or but approaches to God with the lips. 
No confession can be of any use, but as it is an in- 
strument of shame to the person, of humiliation to 
the man, and dereliction of the sin; and receives its 
recompence but as it adds to these purposes: all 
other is like “ the bleating of the calves and the 
lowing of the oxen,” which Saul reserved after the 
spoil of Agag ; they proclaim the sin, but do nothing 
towards its cure; they serve God’s end to make us 
justly to be condemned out of our own mouths, but 
nothing at all towards our absolution. Nay, if we 
proceed further to the greatest expressions of humi- 
lation; (parts of which, J reckon fasting, praying 
for pardon, judging and condemning of ourselves by 
instances of a present indignation against a crime ;) 
yet unless this proceed so far as to a total deletion 
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of the sin, to the extirpation of every vicious habit, 
God is not glorified by our repentance, nor we 
secured in our eternal interest. Our sin must be 
brought to judgment, and, like Antinous in Homer, 
laid in the midst, as the sacrifice and the cause of 
all the mischief. 


᾽Αλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἤδη κεῖται, Os αἴτιος ἔπλετο πάντων. 


This is the murderer, this is the “ Achan,” this is 
“ he that troubles [5186] : let the sin be confessed 
and carried with the pomps and solemnities of sorrow 
to its funeral, and so let the murderer be slain. But 
if after all the forms of confession and sorrow, fast- 
ing and humiliation, and pretence of doing the will 
of God, we “ spare Agag and the fattest of the 
cattle,” our delicious sins,—and still leave an unlaw- 
ful king and a tyrant sin to reign in our mortal 
bodies, we may pretend what we will towards re- 
pentance, but we are no better penitents than Ahab ; 
no nearer to the obtaining of our hopes than Esau 
was to his birthright, “ for whose repentance there 
was no place left, though he sought it carefully with 
tears.” 

3. Well, let us suppose our penitent advanced 
thus far, as that he decrees against all sin, and in 
his hearty purposes resolves to decline it, as ina 
severe sentence he hath condemned it as his be- 
trayer and his murderer; yet we must be curious 
(for now only the repentance properly begins) that 
it be not only like the springings of the thorny or 
high-way ground, soon up and soon down: for some 
men, when a sadness or an unhandsome accident 
surprises them, then they resolve against their sin ; 
but like the goats in Aristotle, they give their milk 
no longer than they are stung; as soon as the thorns 
are removed, these men return to their first hard- 
ness, and resolve then to act their first temptation. 
Others there are who never resolve against a sin, 
but either when they have no temptation to it, or 
when their appetites are newly satisfied with it; 
like those who immediately after a full dinner re- 
solve to fast at supper, and they keep it till their 
appetite returns, and then their resolution unties 
like the cords of vanity, or the gossamer against the 
violence of the northern wind. ‘Thus a lustful per- 
son fills all the capacity of his lust; and when he 
is wearied, and the sin goes off with unquietness 
and regret, and the appetite falls down like a horse- 
leech, when it is ready to burst with putrefaction 
and an unwholesome plethory, then he resolves to 
be a good man, and could almost vow to be a her- 
mit; and hates his lust, as Amnon hated his sister 
Tamar, just when he had newly acted his unworthy 
rape: but the next spring-tide that comes, every 
wave of the temptation makes an inroad upon the 
resolution, and gets ground, and prevails against it, 
more than his resolution prevailed against his sin. 
How many drunken persons, how many swearers, 
resolve daily and hourly against their sins, and yet 
act them not once the less for all their infinite heap 
of shamefully-retreating purposes! That resolution 
that begins upon just grounds of sorrow and severe 
judgment, upon fear and love, that is made in the 
midst of a temptation, that is inquisitive into all the 
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means and instruments of the cure, that prays per- 
petually against a sin, that watches continually 
against a surprise, and never sinks into it by de- 
liberation; that fights earnestly, and carries on the 
war prudently, and prevails, by a never-ceasing dili- 
gence, against the temptation; that only is a pious 
and well-begun repentance. They that have their 
fits of a quartan, well and ill for ever, and think 
themselves in perfect health when the ague is re- 
tired till its period returns, are dangerously mis- 
taken. Those intervals of imperfect and fallacious 
resolution are nothing but states of death: and if a 
man should depart this world in one of those godly 
fits, as he thinks them, he is no nearer to obtain 
his blessed hope, than a man in the stone-colic is 
to health when his pain is eased for the present, 
his disease still remaining, and threatening an un- 
welcome return. That resolution only is the be- 
ginning of a holy repentance, which goes forth into 
act, and whose acts enlarge into habits, and whose 
habits are productive of the fruits of a holy life. 
From hence we are to take our estimate, whence 
our resolutions of piety must commence. He that 
resolves not to live well, till the time comes that he 
must die, is ridiculous in his great design, as he is 
impertinent in his intermedial purposes, and vain in 
his hope. Cana dying man to any real effect re- 
solve to be chaste? For virtue must be an act of 
election, and chastity is the contesting against a proud 
and an imperious lust, active flesh, and insinuating 
temptation. And what doth he resolve against, 
who can no more be tempted to the sin of un- 
chastity, than he can return back again to his 
youth and vigour? And it is considerable, that 
since all the purposes of a holy life which a dying 
man can make, cannot be reduced to act; by what 
law, or reason, or covenant, or revelation, are we 
taught to distinguish the resolution of a dying man 
from the purposes of a living and vigorous person ? 
Suppose a man in his youth and health, moved by 
consideration of the irregularity and deformity of 
sin, the danger of its productions, the wrath and 
displeasure of Almighty God, should resolve to leave 
the puddles of impurity, and walk in the paths of 
righteousness; can this resolution alone put him 
into the state of grace? Is he admitted to pardon 
and the favour of God, before he hath in some 
measure performed actually, what he so reasonably 
hath resolved? by no means. For resolution and 
purpose is, in its own nature and constitution, an 
imperfect act, and therefore can signify nothing 
without its performance and consummation. Itisas 
a faculty is to the act, as spring is to the harvest, 
as seed-time is to the autumn, as eggs are to birds, 
or as a relative is to its correspondent: nothing 
without it. And can it be imagined, that a resolu- 
tion in our health and life shall be ineffectual with- 
out performance ? 
such, do any good upon our death-bed ? Can such 
purposes prevail against a long impiety rather than 
against a young and a newly-begun state of sin? 
Will God .at an easier rate pardon the sins of fifty 
or sixty years, than the sins of our youth only, or 
the iniquity of five years, or ten? If a holy life 
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be not necessary to be lived, why shall it be neces- 
sary to resolve to live it? But if a holy life be ne- 
cessary, then it cannot be sufficient merely to resolve 
it, unless this resolution go forth in an actual and 
real service. Vain therefore is the hope of those 
persons, who either go on in their sins before their 
last sickness, never thinking to return into the ways 
of God, from whence they have wandered all their 
life, never renewing their resolutions and vows of 
holy living: or if they have, yet their purposes are 
for ever blasted with the next violent temptation. 
More prudent was the prayer of David; “ Oh spare 
me a little, that I may recover my strength, before 
I go hence and be no more seen.” And something 
like it was the saying of the emperor Charles the 
Fifth ; “ Inter vite negotia et mortis diem oportet 
spatium intercedere.” Whenever our hely purposes 
are renewed, unless God gives us time to act them, 
to mortify and subdue our lusts, to conquer and sub- 
due the whole kingdom of sin, to rise from our 
grave, and be clothed with nerves and flesh and a 
new skin, to overcome our deadly sicknesses, and by 
little and little to return to health and strength ; 
unless we have grace and time to do all this, our 
sins will lie down with us in our graves. For when 
aman hath contracted a long habit of sin, and it 
hath been growing upon him ten or twenty, forty or 
fifty years, whose acts he hath daily or hourly re- 
peated, and they are grown to a second nature to 
him,—and have so prevailed upon the ruins of his 
spirit, that the man is taken captive by the devil at 
his will, he is fast bound, as a slave tugging at the 
oar; that he is grown in love with his fetters, and 
longs to be doing the work of sin :—is it likely 
that after all this progress and growth in sin (in 
the ways of which he runs fast without any im- 
pediment); is it, I say, likely, that a few days or 
weeks of sickness can recover him? The special 
hinderances of that state I shall afterward consider. 
But, can a man supposed so prompt to picty and 
holy living, a man, I mean, that hath lived wickedly 
a long time together, can he be of so ready and 
active a virtue upon the sudden, as to recover, in a 
month or a week, what he hath been undoing in 
twenty or thirty years? Is it so easy to build, that 
a weak and infirm person, bound hand and foot, 
shall be able to build more in three days than was 
a-building above forty years? Christ did it in a 
figurative sense ; but in this, it is not in the power of 
any man so suddenly to be recovered from so long a 
sickness. Necessary therefore it is that all these 
instruments of our conversion,—confession of sins, — 
praying for their pardon,—and resolution to lead a 


| new life,—should begin “ before our feet stumble 


upon the dark mountains ;” lest we leave the work 
only resolved upon to be begun, which it is necessary 
we should in many degrees finish, if ever we mean 
to escape the eternal darkness. ‘“ For that we should 
actually abolish the whole body of sin and death,— 
that we should crucify the old man with his lusts,— 
that we should lay aside every weight, and the sin 
that doth so easily beset us,—that we should cast 
away the works of darkness,—that we should awake 
from sleep, and arise from death,—that we should 
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redeem the time,—that we should cleanse our hands 
and purify our hearts, that we should have escaped 
the corruption (all the corruption) that is in the 
whole world through lust,—that nothing of the old 
leaven should remain in us,—but that we be wholly 
a new lump, thoroughly transformed and changed 
in the image of our mind ;”,—these are the per- 
petual precepts of the Spirit, and the certain duty 
of man: and that to have all these in purpose only, 
is merely to no purpose, without the actual eradica- 
tion of every vicious habit; and the certain aboli- 
tion of every criminal adherence, is clearly and 
dogmatically decreed every where in the Scripture. 
“ Kor” (they are the words of St. Paul) “ they 
that are Christ’s, have crucified the flesh, with the 
affections and lusts:’* the work is actually done, 
and sin is dead or wounded mortally, before they 
can in any sense belong to Christ, to be a portion 
of his inheritance: and, “ He that is in Christ, is a 
new creature.” For “in Christ Jesus nothing can 
avail but a new creature ;’”" nothing but a “ keep- 
ing the commandments of God.” * Not all our tears, 
though we should weep like David and his men at 
Ziklag, “ till they could weep no more,” or the 
women of “ Ramah,” or like “ the weeping in the 
valley of Hinnom,” could suffice, if we retain the 
affection to any one sin, or have any unrepented 
of, or unmortified. It is true, that “a contrite and 
a broken heart God will not despise ;” no, he will 
not. For if it be a hearty and permanent sorrow, 


it is an excellent beginning of repentance; and | 


God will to a timely sorrow give the grace of re- 
pentance; he will not give pardon to sorrow alone ; 
but that which ought to be the proper effect of 
sorrow, that God shall give. He shall then open 
the gates of mercy, and admit you to a possibility 
of restitution: so that you may be within the cove- 
nant of repentance, which if you actually perform, 
you may expect God’s promise. And in this sense 
confession will obtain our pardon, and humiliation 
will be accepted, and our holy purposes and pious 
resolutions shall be accounted for; that is, these 
being the first steps and addresses to that part of 
repentance which consists in the abolition of sins, 
shall be accepted so far as to procure so much of 
the pardon, to do so much of the work of restitu- 
tion, that God will admit the returning man to a 
further degree of emendation, to a nearer possibility 
of working out his salvation. But then, if this 
sorrow, and confession, and these strong purposes, 
begin then when our life is declined towards the 
west, and is now ready to set in darkness and a 
dismal night; because of themselves they could not 
procure an admission to repentance, not at all to 
pardon and plenary absolution, by showing that on 
our death-bed these are too late and ineffectual, 
they call upon us to begin betimes, when these 
imperfect acts may be consummate and perfect, in 
the actual performing those parts of holy life, to 
which they were ordained in the nature of the 
thing and the purposes of God. 

4. Lastly, suppose all this be done, and that by 
along course of strictness and severity, mortification 
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and circumspection, we have overcome all our vicious 
and baser habits, contracted and grown upon us like 
the ulcers and evils of a long surfeit, and that we 
are clean and swept; suppose that he hath wept and 
fasted, prayed and vowed to excellent purposes ; 
yet all this is but the one half of repentance : (so 
infinitely mistaken is the world, to think any thing 
to be enough to make up repentance:) but to renew 
us, and restore us to the favour of God, there is re- 
quired far more than what hath been yet accounted 
for. See it in the second of St. Peter, chap. i. verse 
4,5. “Having escaped the corruption that is in the 
world through lust: and besides this, giving all 
diligence, add to your faith virtue, to virtue know- 
ledge, to knowledge temperance, to temperance 
patience, and so on, to godliness, to brotherly kind- 
ness, and to charity: these things must be in you 
and abound.” This is the sum total of repentance : 
we must not only have overcome sin, but we must 
after great diligence have acquired the habits of all 
those christian graces, which are necessary in the 
transaction of our affairs, in all relations to God 
and our neighbour, and our own persons. It is not 
enough to say, “Lord, I thank thee, I am no extor- 
tioner, no adulterer, not as this publican;” all the 
reward of such a penitent is, that when he hath 
escaped the corruption of the world, he hath also 
escaped those heavy judgments which threatened 
his ruin. 
‘dNec furtum feci, nec fugi,’’ si mihi dicat 
Servus: ‘* Habes pretium; loris non ureris,’’ 810: 


“Non hominem occidi :”—“ Non pasces in cruce corvos. 
Hor. 


“Tf a servant have not robbed his master, nor 
offered to fly from his bondage, he shall escape the 
‘furca,’ his flesh shall not be exposed to birds or 
fishes ;” but this is but the reward of innocent 
slaves. It may be, we have escaped the rod of the 
exterminating angel, when our sins are crucified ; 
but we shall never “ enter into the joy of the Lord,” 
unless after we have “put off the old man with his 
affections and lusts,” we also ‘“ put on the new man 
in righteousness and holiness of life.”¥ And this 
we are taught in most plain doctrine by St. Paul: 
“Let us lay aside the weight that doth so easily 
beset us;” that is the one half: and then it follows, 
“QLet us run with patience the race that is set 
before us.” These are the “ fruits meet for repent- 
ance,” spoken of by St. John Baptist; that is, when 
we renew our first undertaking in baptism, and re- 
turn to our courses of innocence. 


Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens, 
Insanientis dum sapientia 
Consultus erro, nunc retrorsum 
Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 
Cogor relictos. Hor. 


The sense of which words is well given us by St. 
John; “Remember whence thou art fallen; re- 
pent, and do thy first works.” 4 For all our hopes 
of heaven rely upon that covenant which God made 
with us in baptism; which is, “That being re- 
deemed from our vain conversation, we should serve 
him in holiness and righteousness all our days.” 
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Now when any of us hath prevaricated our part of 
the covenant, we must return to that state, and 
redeem the intermedial time spent in sin, by our 
doubled industry in the ways of grace: we must 
be reduced to our first estate, and make some 
proportionable returns of duty for our sad omissions, 
and great violations of our baptismal vow. For 
God having made no covenant with us but that which 
is consigned in baptism; in the same proportion 
in which we retain or return to that, in the same we 
are to expect the pardon of our sins, and all the 
other promises evangelical; but no otherwise, 
unless we can show a new gospel, or be baptized 
again by God’s appointment. He, therefore, that 
by a long habit, by a state and continued course 
of sin, hath gone so far from his baptismal purity, 
as that he hath nothing of the christian left 
upon him but his name; that man hath much 
to do to make his garments clean, to purify his 
soul, to take off all the stains of sin, that his spirit 
may be presented pure to the eyes of God, who 
beholds no impurity. It is not an easy thing to 
cure a long-contracted habit of sin. Let any intem- 
perate person but try in his own instance of drunk- 
enness; or the swearer, in the sweetening his 
unwholesome language: but then so to command 
his tongue that he never swear, but that his speech 
be prudent, pious, and apt to edify the hearer, or in 
some sense to glorify God; or to become temperate, 
to have got a habit of sobriety, or chastity, or 
humility, is the work of a life. And if we do but 
consider that he that lives well from his younger 
years, or takes up at the end of his youthful heats, 
and enters into the courses of a sober life early, 
diligently, and vigorously, shall find himself, after 
the studies and labours of twenty or thirty years’ 


piety, but a very imperfect person, many degrees of 


pride left unrooted up, many inroads of intemperance 
or beginnings of excess, much indevotion and back- 
wardness in religion, many temptations to contest 
against, and some infirmities which he shall never 
say he hath mastered; we shall find the work of a 
holy life is not to be deferred till our days are 
almost done, till our strengths are decayed, our 
spirits are weak, and our lust strong, our habits 
confirmed, and our longings after sin many and 
impotent: for what is very hard to be done, and is 
always done imperfectly, when there is length of 
time, and a less work to do, and more abilities to do 
it withal; when the time is short, and almost 
expired, and the work made difficult and vast, and 
the strengths weaker, and the faculties are disabled, 
will seem little less than absolutely impossible. 1 
shall end this general consideration with the question 
of the apostle; “ If the righteous scarcely be saved,” 
if it be so difficult to overcome our sins, and obtain 
virtuous habits; difficult, I say, to a righteous, a 
sober, and well-living person,—“ where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear ?” what shall become 
of him, who, by his evil life, hath not only removed 
himself from the affections, but even from the possi- 
bilities of virtue >—He that hath lived in sin, will 
die in sorrow. 
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Bur I shall pursue this great and necessary 
truth, First, by showing what parts and ingredients 
of repentance are assigned, when it is described in 
Holy Scripture : Secondly, by showing the necessi- 
ties, the absolute necessities, of a holy life, and what 
it means in Scripture to “ live holily :’ Thirdly, by 
considering what directions or intimations we have 
concerning the last time of beginning to repent; and 
what is the longest period that any man may ven- 
ture with safety. And in the prosecution of these 
particulars, we shall remove the objections, those 
aprons of fig-leaves, which men use for their shelter 
to palliate their sin, and to hide themselves from 
that from which no rocks or mountains shall protect 
them, though they fall upon them; that is, the 
wrath of God. 

First, That repentance is not only an abolition 
and extinction of the body of sin, a bringing it to 
the altar, and slaying it before God and all the 
people; but that we must also χρυσὸν κέρασι περι- 
χεύειν, “ mingle gold and rich presents,” the obla- 
tion of good works and holy habits with the sacrifice, 
I have already proved: but now if we will see re- 
pentance in its stature and integrity of constitution 
described, we shall find it to be the one-half of all 
that which God requires of christians. Faith and re- 
pentance are the whole duty of a christian. Faith 
is a sacrifice of the understanding to God; repent- 
ance sacrifices the whole will: that gives the know- 
ing; this gives us all the desiring faculties: that 
makes us disciples; this makes us servants of the 
holy Jesus. Nothing else was preached by the 
apostles, nothing was enjoined as the duty of man, 
nothing else did build up the body of christian 
religion. So that as faith contains all that know- 
ledge which is necessary to salvation; so repentance 
comprehends in it all the whole practice and work- 
ing duty of a returning christian. And this was the 
sum total of all that St. Paul preached to the gen- 
tiles, when, in his farewell-sermon to the bishops 
and priests of Ephesus, he professed that he “ kept 
back nothing that was profitable” to them ; ἃ and 
yet it was all nothing but this, “ repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” So that 
whosoever believes in Jesus Christ and repents 
towards God, must make his accounts according to 
this standard, that is, to believe all that Christ 
taught him, and to do all that Christ commanded. 
And this is remarked in St. Paul’s catechism,” where 
he gives a more particular catalogue of fundamen- 
tals: he reckons nothing but sacraments and faith ; 
of which he enumerates two principal articles, 
“resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment.” 
Whatsoever is practical, all the whole duty of man, 
the practice of all obedience, is called “ repentance 
from dead works :” which, if we observe the singu- 
larity of the phrase, does not mean “ sorrow;” for 
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sorrow from dead works, is not sense; but it must 
mean “ mutationem status,’ a conversion from dead 
works, which (as in all motions) supposes two 
terms ; from dead works to living works ; from “ the 
death of sin” to “ the life of righteousness.” 

I will add but two places more, out of each Testa- 
ment one; in which, I suppose, you may see every 
lineament of this great duty described, that you may 
no longer mistake a grasshopper for an eagle ; 
sorrow and holy purposes, for the entire duty of 
repentance. In Ezekiel xvii. 21. you shall find it 
thus described: “ But if the wicked will turn from 
all his sins that he hath committed, and keep all my 
statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he 
shall surely live, he shall not die.” Or, as it is 
more fully described in Ezekiel xxxiii. 14. “ When 
I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die: if he 
turn from his sin, and do that which is lawful and 
right; if the wicked restore the pledge, give again 
that he hath robbed, walk in the statutes of life 
without committing iniquity; he shall surely live, 
he shall not die.” Here only is the condition of 
pardon; to leave all your sins, to keep all God’s 
statutes, to walk in them, to abide, to proceed, and 
make progress in them; and this, without the in- 
terruption by a deadly sin,—‘“ without committing 
iniquity,”—to make restitution of all the wrongs he 
hath done, all the unjust money he hath taken, all 
the oppressions he hath committed, all that must be 
satisfied for, and repaid according to our ability: 
we must make satisfaction for all injury to our 
neighbour’s fame, all wrongs done to his soul; he 
must be restored to that condition of good things 
thou didst in any sense remove him from; when 
this is done according to thy utmost power, then 
thou hast repented truly, then thou hast a title to 
the promise; “ Thou shalt surely live, thou shalt 
not die,” for thy old sins thou hast formerly com- 
mitted. Only be pleased to observe this one thing; 
that this place of Ezekiel is it which is so often 
mistaken for that common saying, “ At what time 
soever a sinner repents him of his sins from the 
bottom of his heart, I will put all his wickedness out 
of my remembrance, saith the Lord.” For although 
“at what time soever a sinner does repent,” as re- 
pentance is now explained, God will forgive him,— 
and that repentance, as it is now stated, cannot be 
done “at what time soever,’ not upon a man’s 
death-bed; yet there are no such words in the 
whole Bible, nor any nearer to the sense of them, 
than the words I have now read to you out of the 
prophet Ezekiel. Let that, therefore, no more de- 
ceive you, or be made a colour to countenance a 
persevering sinner, or a death-bed penitent. 

Neither is the duty of repentance to be bought 
at an easier rate in the New Testament. You may 
see it described in 2 Cor. vii. 10, 11. “ Godly sorrow 
worketh repentance.” Well! but what is that re- 
pentance which is so wrought? This it is: “ Be- 
hold this selfsame thing that ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, 
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what clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, 
yea, what fear, yea, what vehement desire, yea, what 
zeal, yea, what revenge!” ‘These are the fruits of 
that sorrow that is effectual; these are the parts of 
repentance: “ clearing ourselves” of all that is past, 
and great “ carefulness” for the future; “ anger” at 
ourselves for our old sins, and “ fear”’ lest we com- 
mit the like again; ‘vehement desires” of pleasing 
God, and “zeal” of holy actions, and “a revenge” 
upon ourselves for our sins, called by St. Paul, in 
another place, ‘(a judging ourselves, lest we be 
judged of the Lord.”’® And in pursuance of this 
truth, the primitive church did not admit a sinning 
person to the public communions with the faithful, 
till, besides their sorrow, they had spent some years 
In an ἀγαθοεργὶα, in “ doing good works,” and holy 
living; and especially in such actions which did 
contradict that wicked inclination, which led them 
into those sins, whereof they were now admitted to 
repent. And therefore, we find that they stood in 
the station of penitents seven years, thirteen years, 
and sometimes till their death, before they could be 
reconciled to the peace of God, and his holy church. 


— Scelerum si bene peenitet, 
Eradenda cupidinis 
Pravi sunt elementa; et tenerz nimis 
Mentes asperioribus 
Formande studiis. Hor. 1. 3. od. 24. 


Repentance is the institution of a philosophical 
and severe life, an utter extirpation of all unreason- 
ableness and impiety, and an address to, and a final 
passing through, all the parts of holy living. 

Now consider, whether this be imaginable or 
possible to be done upon our death-bed, when a 
man is frighted into an involuntary, a sudden, and 
unchosen piety. ‘O μετανοῶν ov φόξῳ τῶν ἐναντίων 
τὴν τοῦ κακοῦ πρᾶξιν αἱρήσεται, saith Hierocles.4 
He that never repents till a violent fear be upon 
him, till he apprehend himself to be in the jaws of 
death, ready to give up his unready and unprepared 
accounts, till he sees the Judge sitting in all the 
addresses of dreadfulness and majesty, just now, as 
he believes, ready to pronounce that fearful and in- 
tolerable sentence of, “ Go, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire;”” this man does nothing for the love of 
God, nothing for the love of virtue: it is just as a 
condemned man repents that he was a traitor; but 
repented not till he was arrested, and sure to die: 
such a repentance as this may still consist with as 
great an affection to sin as ever he had;° and, it is 
no thanks to him, if, when the knife is at his throat, 
then he gives good words and flatters. But, sup- 
pose this man in his health, and in the midst of all 
his lust, it is evident that there are some circum- 
stances of action, in which the man would have 
refused to commit his most pleasing sin. Would 
not the son of Tarquin have refused to ravish Lu- 
cretia, if Junius Brutus had been by him? Would 
the impurest person in the world act his lust in the 
market-place ? or drink off an intemperate goblet, 
if a dagger were placed at his throat? In these 


ἀνοήτων ἔργων τε καὶ λόγων φυγὴ, Kal τῆς ἀμεταμελήτον 
ζωῆς ἡ πρώτη wapacKevn.—HIEROCLES. 
€ See Life of Jesus, Disc. of Repentance, part 2. 
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circumstances their fear would make them declare 
against the present acting their impurities. But 
does this cure the intemperance of their affections ? 
Let the impure person retire to his closet, and Ju- 
nius Brutus be engaged in a far-distant war, and 
the dagger be taken from the drunkard’s throat, and 
the fear of shame, or death, or judgment, be taken 
from them all; and they shall no more resist their 
temptation, than they could before remove their 
fear: and you may as well judge the other persons 
holy, and haters of their sin, as the man upon his 
death-bed to be penitent; and rather they than he, 
by how much this man’s fear, the fear of death, and 
of the infinite pains of hell, the fear of a provoked 
God, and an angry eternal Judge, are far greater 
than the apprehensions of a public shame, or an 
abused husband, or the poniard of an angry person. 
These men then sin not, because they dare not; 
they are frighted from the act, but not from the af- 
fection; which is not to be cured but by discourse, 
and reasonable acts, and human considerations; of 
which that man is not naturally capable, who is 
possessed with the greatest fear, the fear of death 
and damnation. If there had been time to cure his 
sin, and to live the life of grace, I deny not but God 
might have begun his conversion with so great a 
fear, that he should never have wiped off its im- 
pression εἴ but if the man dies then, dies when he 
only declaims against and curses his sin, as being 
the author of his present fear and apprehended ca- 
lamity ; it is very far from reconciling him to God 
or hopes of pardon, because it proceeds from a vio- 
lent,’ unnatural, and an intolerable cause; no act of 
choice, or virtue, but of sorrow, a deserved sorrow, 
and a miserable, unchosen, unavoidable fear ; 


—— moriensque recepit 
Quas nollet victurus aquas.—— 


He curses sin upon his death-bed, and makes a pa- 

negyric of virtue, which, in his life-time, he ac- 

counted folly, and trouble, and needless vexation. 
Que mens est hodie, cur eadem non puero fuit ? 


Vel cur his animis incolumes non redeunt gene ? 
Hor. fe 4, od. 10. 


I shall end this first consideration with a plain 
exhortation; that, since repentance is a duty of so 
great and giant-like bulk, let no man crowd it up 
into so narrow room, as that it be strangled in 
its birth for want of time and air to breathe in: let 
it not be put off to that time when a man hath 
scarce time enough to reckon all those particular 
duties, which make up the integrity of its constitu- 
tion. Will any man hunt the wild boar in his gar- 
den, or bait a bull in his closet? Will a woman 
wrap her child in her handkerchief, or a father 
send his son to school when he is fifty years old? 
These are indecencies of providence, and the instru- 
ment contradicts the end: and this is our case. 
There is no room for the repentance, no time to act 
all its essential parts; and a child, who hath a 
great way to go before he be wise, may defer his 
studies, and hope to become learned in his old age, 


‘ Cogimur ἃ suetis animum suspendere rebus ; 
Atque ut vivamus, vivere desinimus.—CorRNEL. Gav. 
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and upon his death-bed; as well as a vicious person 
may think to recover from all his ignorances and 
prejudicate opinions, from all his false principles 
and evil customs, from his wicked inclinations and 
ungodly habits, from his fondnesses of vice and de- 
testations of virtue, from his promptness to sin and 
unwillingness to grace, from his spiritual deadness 
and strong sensuality, upon his death-bed, (I say,) 
when he hath no natural strength, and as little spi- 
ritual; when he is criminal and impotent, hardened 
in his vice and soft in his fears, full of passion and 
empty of wisdom; when he is sick, and amazed, 
and timorous, and confounded, and impatient, and 
extremely miserable. 

And now when any of you is tempted to commit 
a sin, remember that sin will ruin you, unless you 
repent of it. But this, you say, is no news, and so 
far from affrighting you from sin, that (God knows) 
it makes men sin the rather. For, therefore, they 
venture to act the present temptation, because they 
know, if they repent, God will forgive them; and 
therefore, they resolve upon both, to sin now, and 
repent hereafter. 

Against this folly I shall not oppose the consider- 
ation of their danger, and that they neither know 
how long they shall live, nor whether they shall 
die or no in this very act of sin; though this con- 
sideration is very material, and if they should die in 
it, or before it is washed off, they perish: but I con- 
sider these things. 1. That he that resolves to sin 
upon a resolution to repent, by every act of sin 
makes himself more incapable of repenting, by 
growing more in love with sin, by remembering its 
pleasures, by serving it once more, and losing one 
degree more of the liberty of our spirit. And if 
you resolve to sin now, because it is pleasant, how 
do you know that your appetite will alter? Will it 
not appear pleasant to you next week, and the next 
week after that, and so for ever? And still you 
sin, and still you will repent; that is, you will re- 
pent when the sin can please you no longer; for 
so long as it can please you, so long you are tempted 
not to repent, as well as now to act the sin: and 
the longer you lie in it, the more you will love it. 
So that it is in effect to say, I love my sin now, but 
I will hereafter hate it; only I will act it awhile 
longer, and grow more in love with it, and then I 
will repent; that is, then I will be sure to hate it, 
when 1 shall most love it. 2. To repent, signifies 
to be sorrowful, to be ashamed, and to wish it had 
never been done. And then see the folly of this 
temptation ; I would not sin, but that I hope to re- 
pent of it: that is, I would not do this thing, but 
that I hope to be sorrowful for doing it, and I hope 
to come to shame for it, heartily to be ashamed of 
my doings, and I hope to be in that condition, that 
I would give all the world I had never done it; that 
is, I hope to feel and apprehend an evil infinitely 
greater than the pleasures of my sin. And are 
these arguments fit to move a man to sin? What 
can affright a man from it, if these invite him to it? 
It is as if aman should invite one to be a partner 
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of his treason, by telling him, If you will join with 
me, you shall have all these effects by it; you shall be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, and your blood shall be 
corrupted, and your estate forfeited, and you shall have 
many other reasons to wish you had never done it. 
He that should use this rhetoric, in earnest, might 
well be accounted a madman ; this is to scare a man, 
not to allure him: and so is the other when we un- 
derstand it truly, 3. For I consider, he that repents, 
wishes he had never done that sin. Now I ask, does 
he wish so upon reason, or without reason? Surely, 
if he may, when he hath satisfied his lust, ask God 
pardon, and be admitted upon as easy terms for the 
time to come, as if he had not done the sin, he hath 
no reason to be sorrowful, or wish he had not done 
it. For though he hath done it, and pleased him- 
self by “enjoying the pleasure of sin for that sea- 
son,” yet all is well again; and let him only be 
careful now, and there is no hurt done, his pardon 
is certain. How can any man, that understands the 
reason of his actions and passions, wish that he had 
never done that sin in which then he had pleasure, 
and now he feels no worse inconvenience. But he 
that truly repents, wishes and would give all the 
world he had never done it; surely then his pre- 
sent condition in respect of his past sin hath some 
very great evil in it, why else should he be so much 
troubled? True, and this it is. He that hath com- 
mitted sins after baptism, is fallen out of the favour 
of God, is tied to hard duty for the time to come, 
to cry vehemently unto God, to call night and day 
for pardon, to be in great fear and tremblings of 
heart, lest God should never forgive him, lest God 
will never take off his sentence of eternal pains; 
and in this fear, and in some degrees of it, he will 
remain all the days of his life; and if he hopes 
to be quit of that, yet he knows not how many de- 
grees of God’s anger still hang over his head; how 
many sad miseries shall afflict, and burn, and purify 
him in this world, with a sharpness so poignant as 
to divide the marrow from the bones; and for these 
reasons, as a considering man that knows what it is 
to repent, wishes with his soul he had never sinned, 
and, therefore, grieves in proportion to his former 
crimes, and present misery, and future danger. 

And now suppose that you can repent when you 
will, that is, that you can grieve when you will;— 
though no man can do it, no man can grieve when 
he please, though he could shed tears when he list, 
he cannot grieve without a real or apprehended 
felicity ; but, suppose it;—and that he can fear 
when he please, and that he can love when he 
please, or what he please; that is, suppose a man 
be able to say to his palate, Though I love sweet- 
meats, yet to-morrow will I hate and loathe them, 
and believe them bitter and distasteful things; sup- 
pose, I say, all these impossibilities; yet since re- 
pentance does suppose a man to be in a state of 
such real misery, that he hath reason to curse the 
day in which he sinned, is this a fit argument to 
invite a man that is in his wits to sin? to sin in 
hope of repentance? as if danger of falling into 
hell, and fear of the Divine anger, and many de- 
grees of the Divine judgments, and a lasting sor- 
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row, and a perpetual labour, and a never-ceasing 
trembling, and a troubled conscience, and a sorrow- 
ful spirit, were fit things to be desired or hoped for. 

The sum is this: he that commits sins shall 
perish eternally, if he never does repent. And, if 
he does repent, and yet untimely, he is not the 
better; and if he does not repent with an entire, a 
perfect, and complete repentance, he is not the bet- 
ter. But if he does, yet repentance is a duty full 
of fears, and sorrow, and labour; a vexation to the 
spirit; an afllictive, penal, or punitive duty; a duty 
which suffers for sin, and labours for grace, which 
abides and suffers little images of hell in the way 
to heaven; and though it be the only way to feli- 
city, yet it is beset with thorns and daggers of suf- 
ferance, and with rocks and mountains of duty. Let 
no man therefore dare to sin upon the hopes of re- 
pentance: for he is a fool and a hypocrite, that now 
chooses and approves what he knows hereafter he 
must condemn. 

2. The second general consideration is, the ne- 
cessity, the absolute necessity, of holy living. God 
hath made a covenant with us, that we must give 
up ourselves, “bodies” and souls, not a dying, but 
“a living” and healthful “sacrifice.’» He hath 
forgiven all our old sins, and we have bargained to 
quit them, from the time that we first come to 
Christ, and give our names to him, and to keep all 
his commandments. We have taken the sacra- 
mental oath, like that of the old Roman militia, 
πειϑαρχήσειν, Kal ποιήσειν τὸ προσταττόμενον ὑπὸ 
τῶν ἀρχόντων κατὰ δύναμιν, We must “believe,” 
and “obey,” and “do all that is commanded us,” 
and keep our station, and fight against the flesh, the 
world, and the devil, not to throw away our military 
girdle; and we are to do what is bidden us, or to 
die for it, even all that is bidden us, “according to 
our power.” For, pretend not that God’s com- 
mandments are impossible. It is dishonourable to 
think God enjoins us to do more than he enables us 
to do; and it is a contradiction to say we cannot 
do all that we can; and “through Christ which 
strengthens me, I can do all things,” saith St. Paul. 
However, we can do to the utmost of our strength, 
and beyond that we cannot take thought; impossi- 
bilities enter not into deliberation; but, according 
to our abilities and natural powers, assisted by God’s 
grace, so God hath covenanted with us to live a 
holy life. “For in Christ Jesus, nothing availeth 
but a new creature, nothing but faith working by 
charity, nothing but keeping the commandments of 
God.” They are all the words of St. Paul before 
quoted; to which he adds, “and as many as walk 
according to this rule, peace be on them and 
mercy.” This is the covenant, “they are the Israel 
of God;” upon those “peace and mercy” shall 
abide. If they become a new creature, wholly 
“ transformed in the image of their mind;” if they 
have faith, and this faith be an operative working 
faith, a faith that produces a holy life, “a faith 
that works by charity;” if they “keep the com- 
mandments of God,’ then they are within the co- 
venant of mercy, but not else: for “in Christ Jesus 
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nothing else availeth.” To the same purpose are 
those words, (Heb. xii. 14.) “Follow peace with all 
men, and holiness, without which no man shall see 
the Lord.” “Peace with all men” implies both 
justice and charity, without which it is impossible 
to preserve peace; “holiness” implies all our duty 
towards God, universal diligence; and this must be 
“followed,” that is, pursued with diligence, in a 
lasting course of life and exercise: and without this 
we shall never see the face of God. I need urge 
no more authorities to this purpose; these two are 
as certain and convincing as two thousand: and 
since thus much is actually required, and is the con- 
dition of the covenant; it is certain that sorrow for 
not having done what is commanded to be done, 
and a purpose to do what is necessary to be actually 
performed, will not acquit us before the righteous 
judgment of God. “For the grace of God hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us, that denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should live godly, 
justly, and soberly, in this present world.” For 
upon these terms alone we must “look for the 
blessed hope, the glorious appearing of the great 
God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ.”! I shall no 
longer insist upon this particular, but only propound 
it to your consideration. To what purpose are all 
those commandments in Scripture, of every page 
almost in it, of living holily, and according to the 
commandments of God,—of adorning the gospel of 
God,—of walking as in the day,—of walking in 
light,—of pure and undefiled religion,—of being 
holy as God is holy,—of being humble and meek, 
as Christ is humble,—of putting on the Lord Jesus, 
—of living a spiritual life,—but that it is the pur- 
pose of God, and the intention and design of Christ 
dying for us, and the covenant made with man, that 
we should expect heaven upon no other terms in 
the world, but of a holy life, in the faith and obedi- 
ence of the Lord Jesus ? 

Now if a vicious person, when he comes to the 
latter end of his days, one that hath lived a wicked, 
ungodly life, can, for any thing he can do upon his 
death-bed, be said to live a holy life; then his hopes 
are not desperate: but he that hopes upon this only, 
for which God hath made him no promise, I must 
say of him as Galen said of consumptive persons, 
Ἧ πλέον ἐλπίζουσιν, ταύτῃ μᾶλλον κακῶς ἔχουσι, 
“The more they hope, the worse they are:” and 
the relying upon such hopes is an approach to the 
grave and a sad eternity. 


Peleos et Priami transit, vel Nestoris etas, 
Et fuerat serum jam tibi desinere. 
HKja age, rumpe moras; quo te spectabimus usque ὃ 
Dum, quid sis dubitas, jam potes esse nihil. 
Mart. 1. 2. ep. 24. 


And now it will be a vain question to ask, 
whether or no God cannot save a dying man that 
repents after a vicious life. For it is true God can 
do it if he please, and he “can raise children to 
Abraham out of the stones,’ and he can make 
ten thousand worlds, if he sees good; and he can 
do what he list, and he can save an ill-living man 
though he never repent at all, so much as upon his 
death-bed: all this he can do. But God’s power is 
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no ingredient into this question: we are never the 
better that God can do it, unless he also will: and 
whether he will or no, we are to learn from him- 
self, and what he hath declared to be his will in 
Holy Scripture. Nay, since God hath said, that 
“without actual holiness no man shall see God,” 
God by his own will hath restrained his power ; 
and though absolutely he can do all things, yet he 
cannot do against his own word. _ And, indeed, the 
rewards of heaven are so great and glorious, and 
Christ’s “burden is so light, his yoke is so easy,” 
that it is a shameless impudence to expect so great 
glories at a less rate than so little a service, at a 
lower rate than a holy life. It cost the eternal Son 
of God his life’s blood to obtain heaven for us upon 
that condition: and who then shall die again for 
us, to get heaven for us upon easier conditions ? 
What would you do, if God should command you to 
kill your eldest son, or to work in the mines for a 
thousand years together, or to fast all thy life-time 
with bread and water? were not heaven a great 
bargain even after all this? And when God re- 
quires nothing of us but to live soberly, justly, and 
godly,—which very things of themselves to men are 
a very great felicity, and necessary to his present 
well-being,—shall we think this to be a load, and 
an insufferable burden? and that heaven is so 
little a purchase at that price, that God in mere 
justice will take a death-bed sigh or groan, and a 
few unprofitable tears and promises, in exchange for 
all our duty ? Strange it should be so; but stranger, 
that any man should rely upon such a vanity, when 
from God’s word he hath nothing to warrant such a 
confidence. But these men do like the tyrant 
Dionysius, who stole from Apollo his golden cloak, 
and gave him a cloak of Arcadian homespun, say- 
ing, that this was lighter in summer, and warmer 
in winter. These men sacrilegiously rob God of 
the service of all their golden days, and serve him 
in their hoary head, in their furs and grave-clothes, 
and pretend that this late service is more agreeable 
to the Divine mercy on one side, and human infir- 
mity on the other, and so dispute themselves into an 
irrecoverable condition ; having no other ground to 
rely upon a death-bed or late-begun repentance, but 
because they resolve to enjoy the pleasures of sin: 
and for heaven, they will put that to the venture of 
an after-game. These men sow in the flesh, and 
would reap in the Spirit; live to the devil, and die 
to God: and therefore, it is but just in God that 
their hopes should be desperate, and their craft be 
folly, and their condition be the unexpected, un- 
feared inheritance of an eternal sorrow. 

3. Lastly ; our last inquiry is into the time, the last 
or latest time of beginning our repentance. Must 
a man repent a year or two, or seven years, ΟΥ̓ ten, 
or twenty, before his death? or what is the last 
period, after which all repentance will be untimely 
and ineffectual? To this captious question I have 
many things to oppose. 1. We have entered into 
covenant with God, to serve him from the day of 
our baptism to the day of our death. He hath 
ἐς sworn this oath to us, that he would grant unto us, 
that we, being delivered from fear of our enemies, 
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might serve him without fear, in holiness and 
righteousness before him, all the days of our life.’’* 
Now although God will not τῆς ἀνϑρωπίνης καὶ 
κοινῆς ἀσϑενείας ἐπιλανϑάνεσϑαι, “ forget our in- 
firmities,’’ but pass by the weaknesses of an honest, a 
watchful, and industrious person ; yet the covenant 
he makes with us, is from the day of our first vo- 
luntary profession to our grave; and according as 
we by sins retire from our first undertaking, so our 
condition is insecure: there is no other covenant 
made with us, no new beginnings of another period ; 
but if we be returned, and sin be cancelled, and 
grace be actually obtained, then we are in the first 
condition of pardon: but because it is uncertain 
when a man can have mastered his vices, and ob- 
tained the graces, therefore no man can tell any set 
time when he must begin. 2. Scripture, describing 
the duty of repenting sinners, names no other time 
but “ to-day:” “to-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.”” 3. The duty of a chris- 
‘tian is described in Scripture to be such as requires 
length of time, and a continual industry. “ Let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us :”! 
and “ consider him that endured such contradiction 
of sinners against himself, lest ye be wearied and 
faint in your minds.” So great a preparation is not 
for the agony and contention of an hour, or a day, 
or a week, but for the whole life of a christian, or 
for great parts of its abode. 4. There is a certain 
period and time set for our repentance, and beyond 
that all our industry is ineffectual. Thereisa “day 
of visitation, our own day ;’”’ and there is “a day of 
visitation,” that is “‘ God’s ἀν. This appeared in 
the case of Jerusalem: “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
if thou hadst known the time of thy visitation, at 
least in this thy day.” Well, they neglected it; 
and then there was a time of God’s visitation, which 
was “his day,” called in Scripture “the day of the 
Lord;” and because they had neglected their own 
day, they fell into inevitable ruin: no repentance 
could have prevented their final ruin. And this 
which was true ina nation, is also clearly affirmed 
true in the case of single persons. “ Look diligently, 
lest any fail of the grace of God; lest there be any 
person among you as Ksau, who sold his birth-right, 
and afterwards, when he would have inherited the 
blessing, he was rejected; for he found no place 
for his repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears.”™ Esau had time enough to repent his 
bargain as long as he lived; he wept sorely for his 
folly, and carefulness sat heavy upon his soul; and 
yet he was not heard, nor his repentance accepted ; 
for the time was past. And “take heed,” saith the 
apostle, lest it come to pass to any of you to be in 
the same case. Now if ever there be a time, in 
which repentance is too late, it must be the time of 
our death-bed, and the last time of our life. And 
after a man is fallen into the displeasure of Almighty 
God, the longer he lies in his sin without repent- 
ance and emendation, the greater is his danger, and 
the more of his allowed time is spent; and no man 
can antecedently, or beforehand, be sure that the 
time of his repentance is not past; and those who 
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neglect the call of God, and refuse to hear him call 
in the day of grace, “ God will laugh at them when 
their calamity comes: they shall call, and the Lord 
shall not hear them.” And this was the case of 
the five foolish virgins, when the arrest of death 
surprised them: they discovered their want of oil, 
they were troubled at it; they begged oil, they were 
refused ; they did something towards the procuring 
of the oil of grace, for they went out to buy oil: 
and, after all this stir, the Bridegroom came before 
they had finished their journey, and they were shut 
out from the communion of the Bridegroom’s joys. 

Therefore, concerning the time of beginning to 
repent, no man is certain but he that hath done his 
work. ‘“ Mortem venientem nemo hilaris excipit, 
nisi qui se ad eam diu composuerat,” said Seneca." 
“He only dies cheerfully, who stood waiting for 
death in a ready dress of a long preceding prepara- 
tion.” He that repents to-day, repents late enough 
that he did not begin yesterday : but he that puts it 
off {ill to-morrow, is vain and miserable. 

— hodie jam vivere, Postume, serum est: 
1116 sapit, quisquis, Postume, vixit heri. 
Mart. 1. 5. ep. 59. 

Well; but what will you have a man do that hath 
lived wickedly, and is now cast upon his death-bed ? 
shall this man despair, and neglect all the actions 
of piety, and the instruments of restitution in his 
sickness ? No, God forbid. Let him do what he 
can then: it is certain it will be little enough ; for 
all those short gleams of piety and flashes of light- 
ning will help towards alleviating some degrees of 
misery ; and if the man recover, they are good be- 
ginnings of a renewed piety: and Ahab’s tears and 
humiliation, though it went no farther, had a pro- 
portion of reward, though nothing to the por- 
tions of eternity. So that he that says, it is every 
day necessary to repent, cannot be supposed to dis- 
courage the piety of any day: a death-bed piety, 
when things are come to that sad condition, may 
have many good purposes: therefore, even then 
neglect nothing that can be done.—Well ; but shall 
such persons despair of salvation? To them I shall 
only return this: that they are to consider the con- 
ditions, which, on one side, God requires of us ; and, 
on the other side, whether they have done accord- 
ingly. Let them consider upon what terms God 
hath promised salvation, and whether they have 
made themselves capable, by performing their part 
of the obligation. If they have not, I must tell 
them, that, not to hope where God hath made no 
promise, is not the sin of despair, but the misery of 
despair. A man hath no ground to hope, that ever 
he shall be made an angel, and yet that not hoping 
is not to be called despair: and no man can hope 
for heaven without repentance ; and for such a man 
to despair, is not the sin, but the misery. If such 
persons have a promise of heaven, let them show it, 
and hope it, and enjoy it: if they have no promise, 
they must thank themselves, for bringing themselves 
into a condition without the covenant, without a 
promise, hopeless and miserable. 

But will not trusting in the merits of Jesus Christ 
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save such a man ? For that, we must be tried by the 
word of God, in which there is no contract at all 
made with a dying person, that lived in name a 
christian, in practice a heathen: and we shall dis- 
honour the sufferings and redemption of our bless- 
ed Saviour, if we think them to be an umbrella to 
shelter our impious and ungodly living. But that no 
such person may, after a wicked life, repose himself 
on his death-bed upon Christ’s merits, observe but 
these two places of Scripture: “ Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us” °—what to 
do? that we might live as we list, and hope to be 
saved by his merits? no:—but “ that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify to himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works. These 
things speak and exhort,” saith St. Panl.—But, more 
plainly yet in St. Peter; “Christ bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree,’”’—to what end? “ that 
we, being dead unto sin, should live unto righteous- 
ness.””P Since therefore our living a holy life is 
the end of Christ’s dying that sad and holy death 
for us, he that trusts on it to evil purposes, and to 
excuse his vicious life, does,as much as in him lies, 
make void the very purpose and design of Christ’s 
passion, and dishonours the blood of the everlasting 
covenant; which covenant was confirmed by the 
blood of Christ; but, as it brought peace from God, 
so it requires a holy life from us.4 

But why may not we be saved, as well as the 
thief upon the cross? even because our case is 
nothing alike. When Christ dies once more for us, 
we may look for such another instance; not till 
then. But this thief did but then come to Christ, 
he knew him not before; and his case was, as if a 
Turk, or heathen, should be converted to chris- 
tianity, and be baptized, and enter newly into the 
covenant upon his death-bed : then God pardons all 
his sins. And so God does to christians when they 
are baptized, or first give up their names to Christ 
by a voluntary confirmation of their baptismal vow: 
but when they have once entered into the covenant, 
they must perform what they promise, and do what 
they are obliged. The thief had made no contract 
with God in Jesus Christ, and therefore failed of 
none ; only the defailances of the state of ignorance 
Christ paid for at the thief’s admission : but we, that 
have made a covenant with God in baptism, and 
failed of it all our days, and then return at “ night, 
when we cannot work,” have nothing to plead for 
ourselves ; because we have made all that to be use- 
less to us, which God, with so much mercy and 
miraculous wisdom, gave us to secure our interest 
and hopes of heaven. 

And therefore, let no christian man, who hath 
covenanted with God to give him the service of his 
life, think that God will be answered with the sighs 
and prayers of a dying man: for all that great obli- 
gation, which lies upon us, cannot be transacted in 
an instant, when we have loaded our souls with sin, 
and made them empty of virtue; we cannot so soon 
grow up to “a perfect man in Christ Jesus :” οὐδὲν 
τῶν μεγάλων ἄφνω γίνεται. You cannot have an 
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apple or acherry, but you must stay its proper 
periods, and let it blossom and knot, and grow and 
ripen ; “and in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not,” saith the apostle: far much less may we ex- 
pect that the fruits of repentance, and the issues 
and degrees of holiness, shall be gathered in a few 
days or hours. Τνώμης δ᾽ ἀνθρώπου καρπὸν ϑέλεις 
οὕτω δι’ ὀλίγου καὶ εὐκόλως κτήσασϑαι. You must 
not expect such fruits in a little time, nor with little 
labour. 

Suffer not therefore yourselves to be deceived by 
false principles and vain confidences: for no man 
can in a moment root out the long-contracted habits 
of vice, nor upon his death-bed make use of all that 
variety of preventing, accompanying, and persevering 
grace, which God gave to man in mercy, because 
man would need it all, because without it he could 
not be saved; nor, upon his death-bed, can he exer- 
cise the duty of mortification, nor eure his drunken- 
ness then, nor his lust, by any act of christian dis- 
cipline, nor run with patience, nor “ resist unto 
blood,” nor “ endure with long-sufferance ;” but he 
can pray, and groan, and call to God, and resolve to 
live well when he is dying. But this is but just as 
the nobles of Xerxes, when in a storm they were to 
lighten the ship, to preserve their king’s life; they 
did προσκυνέοντας ἐπιπηδᾷν εἰς τὴν ϑάλασσαν, they 
“ did their obeisance, and leaped into the sea:’’ so, 
I fear, do these men pray, and mourn, and worship, 
and so leap overboard into an ocean of eternal and 
intolerable calamity : from which God deliver us, and 
all faithful people. 


Hunce volo laudari qui sine morte potest. 
Mart. ep. 1. 1. 


Vivere quod propero pauper, nec inutilis annis, 
Da veniam; properat vivere nemo satis. 
Differat hoc, patrios optat qui vincere census, 
Atriaque immodicis arctat imaginibus. 
Mart. 1. 2. ep. 90. 
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THE DECEITFULNESS OF THE HEART. 
PART I. 


The heart is deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked: who can know τέ ?—Jeremiah 
xvii. 9. 


Fo.ty and subtilty divide the greatest part of man- 
kind; and there is no other difference but this; that 
some are crafty enough to deceive, others foolish 
enough to be cozened and abused: and yet the scales 
also turn ; for they that are the most crafty to cozen 
others, are the veriest fools, and most of all abused 
themselves. They rob their neighbour of his money, 
and lose their own innocency ; they disturb his rest, 
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and vex their own conscience ; they throw him into 
prison, and themselves into hell; they make poverty 
to be their brother’s portion, and damnation to be 
their own. Man entered into the world first alone ; 
but as soon as he met with one companion, he met 
with three to cozen him: the serpent, and Eve, and 
himself, all joined,—first to make him a fool, and to 
deceive him, and then to make him miserable. But 
he first cozened himself, “ giving up himself to be- 
lieve a 116: and, being desirous to listen to the 
whispers of a tempting spirit, he sinned before he 
fell; that is, he had within him a false understand- 
ing and a depraved will: and these were the 
parents of his disobedience, and this was the parent 
of his infelicity, and a great occasion of ours. And 
then it was that he entered, for himself and his 
posterity, into the condition of an ignorant, credu- 
lous, easy, wilful, passionate, and impotent person; 
apt to be abused, and so loving to have it so, that 
if nobody else will abuse him, he will be sure to 
abuse himself; by ignorance and evil principles be- 
ing open to an enemy, and by wilfulness and sen- 
suality doing to himself the most unpardonable 
injuries in the whole world. So that the condition 
of man, in the rudenesses and first lines of its visage, 
seems very miserable, deformed, and accursed. 

For a man is helpless and vain; of a condition 
so exposed to calamity, that a raisin is able to kill 
him; any trooper out of the Egyptian army, a fly 
can do it, when it goes on God’s errand; the most 
contemptible accident can destroy him, the smallest 
chance affright him, every future contingency, when 
but considered as possible, can amaze him; and he 
is encompassed with potent and malicious enemies, 
subtle and implacable: what shall this poor help- 
less thing do? ‘Trust in God? him he hath of- 
fended, and he fears him as an enemy; and, God 
knows, if we look only on ourselves, and on our 
own demerits, we have too much reason so to do. 
Shall he rely upon princes? God help poor kings; 
they rely upon their subjects, they fight with their 
swords, levy forces with their money, consult with 
their counsels, hear with their ears, and are strong 
only in their union, and many times they use all 
these things against them: but, however, they can 
do nothing without them while they live, and yet 
if ever they can die, they are not to be trusted to. 
Now kings and princes die so sadly and notoriously, 
that it was used for a proverb in Holy Scripture, 
* Ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the 
princes.” Whom then shall we trust in? In our 
friend? Poor man! he may help thee in one thing, 
and need thee in ten: he may pull thee out of the 
ditch, and his foot may slip and fall into it himself: 
he gives thee counsel to choose a wife, and himself 
is to seek how prudently to choose his religion: 
he counsels thee to abstain from a duel, and yet 
slays his own soul with drinking: like a person 
void of all understanding, he is willing enough to 
preserve thy interest, and is very careless of his 
own: for he does highly despise to betray or be 
false to thee, and in the mean time is not his own 
friend, and is false to God; and then his friendship 
may be useful to thee in some circumstances of for- 
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tune, but no security to thy condition. But what 
then? shall we rely upon our patron, like the Ro- 
man clients, who waited hourly upon their persons, 
and daily upon their baskets, and nightly upon their 
lusts, and married their friendships, and contracted 
also their hatred and quarrels? this is a confidence 
will deceive us. For they may lay us by, justly or 
unjustly ; they may grow weary of doing benefits, 
or their fortunes may change; or they may be 
charitable in their gifts, and burdensome in their 
offices; able to feed you, but unable to counsel you; 
or your need may be longer than their kindnesses, 
or such in which they can give you no assistance : 
and, indeed, generally it is so, in all the instances 
of men. We have a friend that is wise; but I need 
not his counsel, but his meat: or my patron is 
bountiful in his largesses; but I am troubled with 
a sad spirit; and money and presents do me no 
more ease than perfumes do to a broken arm. We 
seek life of a physician that dies, and go to him for 
health, who cannot cure his own breath or gout; 
and so become vain in our imaginations, abused in 
our hopes, restless in our passions, impatient in our 
calamity, unsupported in our need, exposed to ene- 
mies, wandering and wild, without counsel, and 
without remedy. At last, after the infatuating and 
deceiving all our confidences without, we have 
nothing left us but to return home, and dwell within 
ourselves: for we have a sufficient stock of self-love, 
that we may be confident of our own affections, we 
may trust ourselves surely; for what we want in 
skill we shall make up in diligence, and our indus- 
try shall supply the want of other circumstances: 
and no man understands my own case so well as I 
do myself, and no man will judge so faithfully as I 
shall do for myself; for I am most concerned not 
to abuse myself; and if I do, I shall be the loser, 
and therefore may best rely upon myself. Alas! 
and God help us! we shall find it to be no such 
matter: for we neither love ourselves well, nor un- 
derstand our own case; we are partial in our own 
questions, deceived in our sentences, careless of our 
interests, and the most false, perfidious creatures to 
ourselves in the whole world: even the “ heart of a 
man,” a man’s own heart, “is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked; who can know 
it?” and who can choose but know it? 

And there is no greater argument of the deceit- 
fulness of our hearts than this, that no man can 
know it all; it cozens us in the very number of its 
cozenage. But yet we can reduce it all to two 
heads. We say, concerning a false man, Trust him 
not, for he will deceive you; and we say concerning 
a weak and broken staff, Lean not upon it, for that 
will also deceive you. The man deceives because 
he is false, and the staff because it is weak; and 
the heart, because it is both. So that it is “ de- 
ceitful above all things;” that is, failing and dis- 
abled to support us in many things, but in other 
things, where it can, it is false and “ desperately 
wicked.” The first sort of deceitfulness is its ca- 
lamity, and the second is its iniquity; and that is 
the worst calamity of the two. 

1. The heart is deceitful in its strength; and 
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when we have the growth of a man, we have the 
weaknesses of a child: nay, more yet, and itis a 
sad consideration, the more we are in age, the 
weaker in our courage. It appears in the heats 
and forwardnesses of new converts, which are like 
to the great emissions of lightning, or like huge 
fires, which flame and burn without measure, even 
all that they can; till from flames they descend to 
still fires, from thence to smoke, from smoke to 
embers, and from thence to ashes; cold and pale, 
like ghosts, or the fantastic images of death. And 
the primitive church were zealous in their religion 
up to the degree of cherubims, and would run as 
greedily to the sword of the hangman, to die for 
the cause of God, as we do now to the greatest joy 
and entertainment of a christian spirit,—even to 
the receiving of the holy sacrament. A man would 
think it reasonable, that the first infancy of chris- 
tianity should, according to the nature of first be- 
ginnings, have been remiss, gentle, and inactive ; 
and that, according as the object or evidence of 
faith grew, which in every age hath a great degree 
of argument superadded to its confirmation, so 
should the habit also and the grace; the longer it 
lasts, and the more objections it runs through, it still 
should show a brighter and more certain light to 
discover the divinity of its principle; and that after 
the more examples, and new accidents and strange- 
nesses of providence, and daily experience, and the 
multitude of miracles, still the christian should grow 
more certain in his faith, more refreshed in his 
hope, and warm in his charity; the very nature of 
these graces increasing and swelling upon the very 
nourishment of experience, and the multiplication 
of their own acts. And yet, because the heart of 
man is false, it suffers the fires of the altar to go 
out, and the flames lessen by the multitude of fuel. 
But, indeed, it is because we put on strange fire, and 
put out the fire upon our hearths by letting ina 
glaring sun-beam, the fire of lust, or the heats of an 
angry spirit, to quench the fire of God, and suppress 
the sweet cloud of incense. The heart of man hath 
not strength enough to think one good thought of 
itself; it cannot command its own attentions to a 
prayer of ten lines long, but, before its end, it shall 
wander after something that is to no purpose; and 
no wonder, then, that it grows weary of a holy re- 
ligion, which consists of so many parts as make the 
business of a whole life. And there is no greater 
argument in the world of our spiritual weakness, 
and the falseness of our hearts in the matters of re- 
ligion, than the backwardness which most men have 
always, and all men have sometimes, to say their 
prayers; so weary of their length, so glad when 
they are done, so witty to excuse and frustrate an 
opportunity : and yet there is no manner of trouble 
in the duty, no weariness of bones, no violent la- 
bours ; nothing but begging a blessing, and receiv- 
ing it; nothing but doing ourselves the greatest 
honour of speaking to the greatest person, and 
greatest King of the world: and, that we should be 
unwilling to do this, so unable to continue in it, so 
backward to return to it, so without gust and relish 
in the doing it, can have no visible reason in the 
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nature of the thing, but something within us, a 
strange sickness in the heart, a spiritual nauseating 
or loathing of manna, something that hath no name; 
but we are sure it comes from a weak, a faint, and 
false heart. 

And yet this weak heart is strong in passions, 
violent in desires, irresistible in its appetites, im- 
patient in its lust, furious in anger: here are 
strengths enough, one should think. But so have 
I seen a man in a fever, sick and distempered, un- 
able to walk, less able to speak sense, or to do an 
act of counsel; and yet, when his fever had boiled 
up to a delirium, he was strong enough to beat his 
nursekeeper and his doctor too, and to resist the 
loving violence of all his friends, who would fain 
bind him down to reason and his bed: and yet we 
still say, he is weak, and sick to death. Θέλω yao 
εἶναι τόνους ἐν σώματι, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ὑγιαίνοντι, ὡς 
ἀθλοῦντι. For these strengths of madness are not 
health, but furiousness and disease. Οὐκ εἰσὶ τόνοι, 
ἀλλὰ ἀτονία ἕτερον τρόπον, “ It is weakness another 
way.” And so are the strengths of a man’s heart: 
they are fetters and manacles; strong, but they are 
the cordage of imprisonment; so strong, that the 
heart is not able to stir. And yet it cannot but be 
a huge sadness, that the heart shall pursue a tem- 
poral interest with wit and diligence, and an un- 
wearied industry ; and shall not have strength 
enough, in a matter that concerns its eternal interest, 
to answer one objection, to resist one assault, to defeat 
one art of the devil; but shall certainly and infalli- 
bly fall, whenever it is tempted to a pleasure. 

This, if it be examined, will prove to be a deceit, 
indeed, a pretence, rather than true upon a just 
cause: that is, it is not a natural, but a moral and 
a vicious, weakness : and we may try it in one or 
two familiar instances. One of the great strengths, 
shall I call it? or weaknesses of the heart, is,— 
that it is strong, violent and passionate in its lusts, 
and weak and deceitful to resist any. Tell the 
tempted person, that if he act his lust, he dishonours 
his body, makes himself a servant to folly, and one 
flesh with a harlot; he “ defiles the temple of 
God,” and him that defiles a temple “ will God de- 
stroy:” tell him, that the angels, who love to be 
present in the nastiness and filth of prisons, that 
they may comfort and assist chaste souls and holy 
persons there abiding, yet they are impatient to be- 
hold or come near the filthiness of a lustful person: 
tell him that this sin is so ugly, that the devils, who 
are spirits, yet they delight to counterfeif the acting 
of this crime, and descend unto the daughters or 
sons of men, that they may rather lose their natures, 
than not to help to set a lust forward: tell them these 
and ten thousand things more; you move them no 
more, than if you should read one of Tully’s orations 
toa mule: for the truth is, they have no power to 
resist it, much less to master it; their heart fails 
them when they meet their mistress; and they are 
driven like a fool to the stocks, or a bull to the 
slaughter-house. And yet their heart deceives 
them; not because it cannot resist the temptation, 
but because it will not go about it: for it is certain 
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the heart can, if it list. For let a boy enter into 
your chamber of pleasure, and discover your folly, 
either your lust disbands, or your shame hides it; 
you will not, you dare not, do it before a stranger- 
boy: and yet, that you dare do it before the eyes of 
the all-seeing God, is impudence and folly, and a 
great conviction of the vanity of your pretence, and 
the falseness of your heart. If thou beest a man 
given to thy appetite, and thou lovest a pleasant 
morsel as thy life, do not declaim against the pre- 
cepts of temperance as impossible: try this once ; 
abstain from that draught, or that dish. I cannot. 
No? Give this man a great blow on the face, or 
tempt him with twenty pounds, and he shall fast 
from morning till night, and then feast himself with 
your money, and plain wholesome meat. And if 
chastity and temperance be so easy, that a man may 
be brought to either of them with so ready and easy 
instruments; let us not suffer our heart to deceive 
us by the weakness of its pretences, and the strength 
of its desires; for we do more for a boy than for 
God, and for twenty pounds than heaven itself. 

But thus it is in every thing else: take a heretic, 
a rebel, a person that hath an ill cause to manage ; 
what he wants in the strength of his reason, he shall 
make it up with diligence: and a person that hath 
right on his side, is cold, indiligent, lazy, and inac- 
tive, trusting that the goodness of his cause will do 
it alone. But, so wrong prevails, while evil persons 
are zealous in a bad matter, and others are remiss in 
a good; and the same person shall be very industrious 
always, when he hath least reason so to be. That 
is the first particular, the heart is deceitful in the 
managing of its natural strengths; it is naturally and 
physically strong, but morally weak and impotent. 

2. The heart of man is deceitful in making judg- 
ment concerning its own acts. It does not know 
when it is pleased or displeased; it is peevish and 
trifling ; it would, and it would not; and it is in 
many cases impossible to know whether a man’s 
heart desires such a thing or not. St. Ambrose hath 
an odd saying, “ Facilits inveneris innocentem, 
quam qui poenitentiam digné egerit;” “ It is easier 
to find a man that lived innocently, than one that 
hath truly repented him,” with a grief and care 
great according to the merit of his sins. Now 
suppose a man that hath spent his younger years 
in vanity and folly, and is by the grace of God 
apprehensive of it, and thinks of returning to sober 
counsels; this man will find his heart so false, so 
subtle and fugitive, so secret and undiscernible, that 
it will be very hard to discern whether he repents or 
no. For if he considers that he hates sin, and 
therefore repents ; alas! he so hates it, that he dares 
not, if he be wise, tempt himself with an opportunity 
to act it: for in the midst of that which he calls 
hatred, he hath so much love left for it, that if the 
sin comes again and speaks him fair, he is lost 
again, he kisses the fire, and dies in its embraces. 
And why else should it be necessary for us to pray, 
that “ we be not led into temptation,” but because 
we hate the sin, and yet love it too well; we curse 
it, and yet follow it; we are angry at ourselves, and 
yet cannot be without it ; we know it undoes us, but 
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we think it pleasant. And when we are to execute 
the fierce anger of the Lord upon our sins, yet we 
are kind-hearted, and spare the Agag, the reigning 
sin, the splendid temptation; we have some kind- 
nesses left towards it. 

These are but ill signs. How then shall I know, 
by some infallible token, that I am a true penitent ὃ 
What and if I weep for my sins ? will you not then 
give me leave to conclude my heart right with God, 
and at enmity with sin? It may be so. But there 
are some friends that weep at parting; and, is not 
thy weeping a sorrow of affection? It is asad thing 
to part with our long companion. Or, it may be 
thou weepest, because thou wouldst have a sign to 
cozen thyself withal: for some men are more 
desirous to have a sign, than the thing signified ; 
they would do something to show their repentance, 
that themselves may believe themselves to be peni- 
tents, having no reason from within to believe so. 
And I have seen some persons weep heartily for the 
loss of sixpence, or for the breaking of a glass, or at 
some trifling accident; and they that do so, cannot 
pretend to have their tears valued at a bigger rate 
than they will confess their passion to be, when they 
weep; they are vexed for the dirtying of their linen, 
or some such trifle, for which the least passion is 
too big an expense. So that a man cannot tell his 
own heart by his tears, or the truth of his repent- 
ance by those short gusts of sorrow. How then? 
Shall we suppose a man to pray against his sin? 
So did St. Austin; when, in his youth, he was 
tempted to lust and uncleanness, he prayed against 
it, and secretly desired that God would not hear him: 
for here the heart is cunning to deceive itself. For, 
no man did ever heartily pray against his sin in the 
midst of a temptation to it, if he did in any sense or 
degree listen to the temptation: for to pray against 
a sin, is to have desires contrary to it, and that 
cannot consist with any love or any kindness to it. 
We pray against it, and yet do it; and then pray 
again, and do it again: and we desire it, and yet 
pray against the desires; and that is almost a con- 
tradiction. Now, because no man can be supposed 
to will against his own will, or choose against his 
own desires; it is plain, that we cannot know whe- 
ther we mean what we say when we pray against 
sin, but by the event: if we never act it, never 
entertain it, always resist it, ever fight against it, 
and finally do prevail; then, at length, we may 
judge our own heart to have meant honestly in that 
one particular. 

Nay, our heart is so deceitful in this matter of 
repentance, that the masters of spiritual life are fain 
to invent suppletory arts and stratagems to secure 
the duty. And we are advised to mourn, because 
we do not mourn; tobe sorrowful, because we are not 
sorrowful. Nowif we be sorrowful in the first stage, 
how happens it that we know it not? Is our heart 
so secret to ourselves? But if we be not sorrowful in 
the first period, how shall we -be so, or know it, in 
the second period ? For we may as well doubt con- 

\cerning the sincerity of the second, or reflex act of 
sorrow, as of the first and direct action. And, 
therefore, we may also as well be sorrowful the 
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third time, for want of the just measure or hearty 
meaning of the second sorrow, as be sorrowful the 
second time, for want of true sorrow at the first ; 
and so on to infinite. And we shall never be secure 
in this artifice, if we be not certain of our natural 
and hearty passion in our direct and first apprehen- 
sions. 

Thus many persons think themselves in a good 
estate, and make no question of their salvation, 
being confident only because they are confident; and 
they are so, because they are bidden to be so; and 
yet they are not confident at all, but extremely 
timorous and fearful. How many persons are there 
in the world, that say they are sure of their salva- 
tion, and yet they dare not die? And, if any man 
pretends that he is now sure he shall be saved, and 
that he cannot fall away from grace; there is no 
better way to confute him, than by advising him to 
send for the surgeon, and bleed to death. For what 
would hinder him; not the sin; for it cannot take 
him from God’s favour: not the change of his con- 
dition; for he says, he is sure to go to a better: why 
does he not then say, κέκρικα, like the Roman gal- 
lants when they “decreed” to die. The reason is 
plainly this, they say they are confident, and yet are 
extremely timorous; they profess to believe that 
doctrine, and yet dare not trust it; nay, they think 
they believe, but they do not: so false is a man’s 
heart, so deceived in its own acts, so great a stranger 
to its own sentence and opinions. 

3. The heart is deceitful in its own resolutions 
and purposes: for many times men make their 
resolutions only in their understanding, not in their 
will; they resolve it fitting to be done, not decree 
that they will do it; and instead of beginning to be 
reconciled to God by the renewed and hearty pur- 
poses of holy living, they are advanced so far only 
as to be convinced, and apt to be condemned by 
their own sentence. 

But suppose our resolutions advanced farther, and 
that our will and choices also are determined; see 
how our hearts deceive us. 

1. We resolve against those sins that please us 
not, or where temptation is not present, and think, 
by an over-acted zeal against some sins, to give an 
indulgence for some others. There are some persons 
who will be drunk; the company, or the discourse, 
or the pleasure of madness, or an easy nature and 
a thirsty soul, something is amiss, that cannot be 
helped: but they will make amends, and the next 
day pray twice as much. Or, it may be, they must 
satisfy a beastly lust; but they will not be drunk 
for all the world; and hope, by their temperance, 
to commute for their want of chastity. But they 
attend not the craft of their secret enemy, their 
heart: for it is not love of the virtue; if it were, 
they would love virtue in all its instances;” for 
chastity is as much a virtue as temperance, and God 
hates lust as much as he hates drunkenness. But 
this sin is against my health, or, it may be, it is 
against my lust; it makes me impotent, and yet 
impatient; full of desire, and empty of strength. 


'® Virtutem unam si amiseris, (etsi amitti non potest Vir- 
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Or else I do an act of prayer, lest my conscience be- 
come unquiet, while it is not satisfied, or cozened 
with some intervals of religion: I shall think myself 
a damned wretch if I do nothing for my soul; but 
if I do, I shall call the one sin that remains, nothing 
but my infirmity; and therefore it is my excuse: 
and my prayer is not my religion, but my peace, 
and my pretence, and my fallacy. 

2. We resolve against our sin, that is, we will not 
act it in those circumstances as formerly. I will 
not be drunk in the streets; but I may sleep till I 
be recovered, and then come forth sober: or, if I be 
overtaken, it shall be in civil and genteel company. 
Or it may be not so much; I will leave my intem- 
perance and my lust too, but I will remember it 
with pleasure; I will revolve the past action in my 
mind, and entertain my fancy with a morose delecta- 
tion in it, and, by a fiction of imagination, will re- 
present it present, and so be satisfied with a little 
effeminacy or fantastic pleasure. Beloved, suffer 
not your hearts so to cozen you; as if any man can 
be faithful in much, that is faithless in a little. He 
certainly is very much in love with sin, and parts 
with it very unwillingly, that keeps its picture, and 
wears its favour, and delights in the fancy of it, even 
with the same desire as a most passionate widow 
parts with her dearest husband, even when she can 
no longer enjoy him: but certainly her staring all 
day upon his picture, and weeping over his robe, 
and wringing her hands over his children, are no 
great signs that she hated him. And just so do 
most men hate, and accordingly part with, their sins. 

3. We resolve against it when the opportunity is 
slipped, and lay it aside as long as the temptation 
please, even till it come again, and no longer. How 
many men are there in the world, that against every 
communion renew their vows of holy living? men 
that for twenty, for thirty, years together, have been 
perpetually resolving against what they daily act; 
and sure enough they did believe themselves. And 
yet if a man had daily promised us a courtesy, and 
failed us but ten times, when it was in his power to 
have done it,—we should think we had reason 
never to believe him more. And can we then 
reasonably believe the resolutions of our hearts, 
which they have falsified so many hundred times? 
We resolve against a religious time, because then it 
is the custom of men, and the guise of the religion: 
or we resolve when we are ina great danger; and 
then we promise any thing, possible or impossible, 
likely or unlikely, all is one to us; we only care to 
remove the present pressure ; and when that is over, 
and our fear is gone, and no love remaining, our 
condition being returned to our first securities, our 
resolutions also revert to their first indifferences: or 
else we cannot look a temptation in the face, and we 
resolve against it, hoping never to be troubled with 
its arguments and importunity. Epictetus tells us 
of a gentleman returning from banishment, who, in 
his journey towards home, called at his house, told 
a sad story of an imprudent life, the greatest part of 
which being now spent, he was resolved for the 
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future to live philosophically, and entertain no busi- 
ness, to be candidate for no employment, not to go to 


the court, nor to salute Caesar with ambitious at- | 


tendances, but to study, and worship the gods, and 


die willingly, when nature or necessity called him. | 
It may be, this man believed himself, but Epictetus | 


did not. And he had reason: for ἀπήντησαν αὐτῷ 


παρὰ Kaioagos πινακίδες, “letters from Cesar met 


him” at the doors, and invited him to court; and 
he forgot all his promises, which were warm upon 
his lips; and grew pompous, secular, and ambitious, 
and gave the gods thanks for his preferment. 
Thus many men leave the world, when their fortune 
hath left them; and they are severe and philoso- 
phical, and retired for ever, if for ever it be impos- 
sible to return: but let a prosperous sunshine warm 
and refresh their sadnesses, and make it but possible 
to break their purposes, and there needs no more 
temptation; their own false heart is enough; they 
are like “ Ephraim in the day of battle, starting 
aside like a broken bow.” 

4. The heart is false, deceiving and deceived, in 
its intentions and designs. A man hears the pre- 
cepts of God enjoining us to give alms of all we 
possess; he readily obeys with much cheerfulness 
and alacrity, and his charity, like a fair-spreading 
tree, looks beauteously: but there is a canker at the 
heart; the man blows a trumpet to call the poor 
together, and hopes the neighbourhood will take 
notice of his bounty. Nay, he gives alms privately, 
and charges no man to speak of it, and yet hopes 
by some accident or other to be praised both for his 
charity and humility. And if, by chance, the fame 
of his alms come abroad, it is but his duty to “ let 
his ight so shine before men,’ that God may be 
“ glorified,” and some of our neighbours be relieved, 
and others edified. But then, to distinguish the in- 
tention of our heart in this instance, and to seek 
God’s glory in a particular, which will also conduce 
much to our reputation, and to have no filthy ad- 
herence to stick to the heart, no reflection upon 
ourselves, or no complavency and delight in popular 
noises,—is the nicety of abstraction, and requires 
an angel to do it. Some men are so kind-hearted, 
so true to their friend, that they will watch his very 
dying groans, and receive his last breath, and close 
his eyes. Andif this be done with honest inten- 
tion, it is well: but there are some that do so, and 
yet are vultures and harpies; they watch for the 
carcass, and prey upona legacy. A man with a 
true story may be malicious to his enemy, and by 
doing himself right may also do him wrong: and 
so false is the heart of man, so clancular and con- 
tradictory are its actions and intentions, that some 
men pursue virtue with great earnestness, and yet 
cannot with patience look upon it in another: it is 
beauty in themselves, and deformity in the other. 
Is it not plain, that not the virtue, but its reputa- 
tion, is the thing that is pursued? And yet, if you 
tell the man so, he thinks he hath reason to com- 
plain of your malice or detraction. Who is able to 
distinguish his fear of God from fear of punish- 
ment, when from fear of punishment we are 
brought to fear God? And yet the difference must 
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be distinguishable in new converts and old disciples; 
and our fear of punishment must so often change 
its circumstances, that it must be at last a fear to 
offend out of pure love, and must have no formality 
left to distinguish it from charity. It is easy to 
distinguish these things in precepts, and to make 
the separation in the schools; the head can do it 
easily, and the tongue can do it: but when the 
heart comes to separate alms from charity, God’s 
glory from human praise, fear from fear, and sin- 
cerity from hypocrisy ; it does so intricate the ques- 
tions, and confound the ends, and blind and entangle 
circumstances, that a man hath reason to doubt that 
his very best actions are sullied with some unhand- 
some excrescency, something to make them very 
often to be criminal, but always to be imperfect. 

Here, a man would think, were enough to abate 
our confidence, and the spirit of pride, and to make 
a man eternally to stand upon his guard, and to 
keep a strict watch upon his own heart, as upon his 
“ Custodi, libera 
me de meipso, Deus;” it was St. Austin’s prayer ; 
“ Lord, keep me, Lord, deliver me from myself.” 
If God will keep a man that he be not “ felo de se,” 
that “ he lay no violent hands upon himself,’ it is 
certain nothing else can do him mischief. Οὔτε 
Ζεὺς, οὔτε μοῖρα, οὔτε ’Eouvvuc, as Agamemnon said ; 
“Neither Jupiter, nor destinies, nor the furies,”’ 
but it is a man’s self, that does him the mischief. 
The devil can but tempt, and offer a dagger at the 
heart; unless our hands thrust it home, the devil 
can do nothing, but what may turn to our advantage. 
And in this sense we are to understand the two 
seeming contradictories in Scripture: “ Pray that ye 
enter not into temptation,” said our blessed Saviour ; 
and, “ Count it all’ joy when you enter into divers 
temptations,” said one of Christ’s disciples. ‘The 
case is easy. When God suffers us to be tempted, 
he means it but as a trial of our faith, as the exer- 
cise of our virtues, as the opportunity of reward ; and 
in such cases we have reason to count it all joy; since 
the “ trial of our faith worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience causeth hope, and hope 
maketh not ashamed:” but yet, for all this, “ pray 
against temptations :’”’ for when we get them into 
our hands, we use them as blind men do their clubs, 
neither distinguish person nor part; they strike the 
face of their friends as soon as the back of the 
enemy; our hearts betray us to the enemy, we fall 
in love with our mischief, we contrive how to let 
the lust in, and leave a port open on purpose, and 
use arts to forget our duty, and give advantages to 
the devil. He that uses a temptation thus, hath 
reason to pray against it; and yet our hearts do all 
this and a thousand times more; so that we may 
engrave upon our hearts the epitaph, which was 
digged into Thyestes’ grave-stone ; 
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Nolite, hospites, ad me adire;; illico isthic; 
Ne contagio mea bonis umbrave obsit : 
Meo tanta vis sceleris in corpore heret.—CicEro. 


There is so much falseness and iniquity in man’s 
heart, that it defiles all the members: it makes the 
eyes lustful, and the tongue slanderous; it fills the 
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head with mischief, and the feet with blood, and the 
hands with injury, and the present condition of man 
with folly, and makes his future state apt to in- 
herit eternal misery. But this is but the beginning 
of those throes and damnable impieties which pro- 
ceed out of the heart of man, and defile the whole 
constitution. I have yet told but the weaknesses of 
the heart; I shall the next time tell you the znzqu- 
ties, those inherent devils which pollute and defile it 
to the ground, and make it “ desperately wicked,” 
that is, wicked beyond all expression. 


SERMON VIII. 


PART II. 


᾿Αρχὴ φιλοσοφίας συναίσϑησις τῆς αὐτοῦ ἀσϑε-. 


vetac καὶ ἀδυναμίας, περὶ τὰ ἀναγκαῖα, “It is the 
beginning of wisdom to know a man’s own weak- 
nesses and failings, in things of greatest necessity :’’@ 
and we have here so many objects to furnish out 
this knowledge, that we find it with the longest 
and latest, before it be obtained. A man does not 
begin to know himself till he be old, and then he 
is well stricken in death. A man’s heart at first 
being like a plain table; unspotted, indeed, but then 
there is nothing legible in it; as soon as ever we 
ripen towards the imperfect uses of our reason, we 


write upon this table such crooked characters, such» 


imperfect configurations, so many fooleries, and 
stain it with so many blots and vicious inspersions, 
that there is nothing worth the reading in our 
hearts for a great while; and when education and 
ripeness, reason and experience, christian philo- 
sophy and the grace of God, have made fair im- 
pressions, and written the law in our hearts with 
the finger of God’s Holy Spirit, we blot out this 
hand-writing of God’s ordinances, or mingle it with 
false principles and interlinings of our own; we 
disorder the method of God, or deface the truth of 
God; either we make the rule uneven, we bribe or 
abuse our guide, that we may wander with an ex- 
cuse; or if nothing else will do it, we turn head 
and profess to go against the laws of God. Our 
hearts are blind, or our hearts are hardened; for 
these are two great arguments of the wickedness of 
our hearts; they do not see, or they will not see, 
the ways of God; or, if they do, they make use of 
their seeing that they may avoid them. 

1. Our hearts are blind, wilfully blind. I need 
not instance in the ignorance and involuntary ne- 
science of men; though if we speak of the neces- 
sary parts of religion, no man is ignorant of them 
without his own fault; such ignorance is always a 
direct sin, or the direct punishment of a sin; a sin 
is either in its bosom, or in its retinue. But the 
ignorance that I now intend, is a voluntary, chosen, 
delightful ignorance, taken in upon design, even for 
no other end, but that we may perish quietly and 
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infallibly. God hath opened all the windows of 
heaven, and sent the Sun of righteousness with 
glorious apparition, and hath discovered the abysses 
of his own wisdom, made the second person in the 
Trinity to be the doctor and preacher of his sen- 
tences and secrets, and the third person to be his 
amanuensis or scribe, and our hearts to be the book 
in which the doctrine is written, and miracles and 
prophecies to be its arguments, and all the world to 
be the verification of it; and those leaves contain 
within their folds all that excellent morality, which 
right reason picked up after the shipwreck of na- 
ture, and all those wise sayings which singly made 
so many men famous for preaching some one of 
them; all them Christ gathered, and added some 
more out of the immediate book of revelation. So 
that now the wisdom of God hath made every 
man’s heart to be the true vetonica, in which he 
hath imprinted his own lineaments so perfectly, that 
we may dress ourselves like God, and have the air 
and features of Christ our elder Brother; that we 
may be pure as God is, perfect as our Father, meek 
and humble as the Son, and may have the Holy 
Ghost within us, in gifts and graces, in wisdom and 
holiness. This hath God done for us; and see what 
we do for him. We stand in our own light, and 
quench God’s: we love darkness more than light, 
and entertain ourselves accordingly. For how many 
of us are there, that understand nothing of the ways 
of God; that know no more of the laws of Jesus 
Christ than is remaining upon them since they 
learned the children’s catechism! But, amongst a 
thousand, how many can explicate and unfold for 
his own practice the ten commandments, and how 
many sorts of sins are there forbidden ? which 
therefore pass into action, and never pass under the 
scrutinies of repentance, because they know not 
that they are sins. Are there not very many, who 
know not the particular duties of “‘meekness,” and 
never consider concerning “long-suffering ἢ and 
if you talk to them of growth in grace, or the 
Spirit of obsignation, or the melancholic lectures of 
the cross, and imitation of and conformity to Christ’s 
sufferings, or adherences to God, or rejoicing in 
him, or not quenching the Spirit; you are too deep- 
learned for them. And yet these are duties set 
down plainly for our practice, necessary to be acted 
in order to our salvation. We brag of light, and 
reformation, and fulness of the Spirit: in the mean 
time we understand not many parts of our duty. 
We inquire into something that may make us talk, 
or be talked of, or that we may trouble a church, or 
disturb the peace of minds; but in things that con- 
cern holy living, and that wisdom of God whereby 
we are wise unto salvation, never was any age of 
christendom more ignorant than we. For, if we 
did not wink hard, we must needs see, that obe- 
dience to supreme powers, denying of ourselves, 
humility, peacefulness, and charity, are written in 
such capital text letters, that it is impossible to be 
ignorant of them. And if the heart of man had 
not rare arts to abuse the understanding, it were 
not to be imagined that any man should bring the 
thirteenth chapter to the Romans, to prove the 
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lawfulness of taking up arms against our rulers; 
but so we may abuse ourselves at noon, and go to bed, 
if we please to call it midnight. And there have 
been a sort of witty men, that maintained that snow 
was hot. I wonder not at the problem; but that a 
man should believe his paradox, and should let eter- 
nity go away with the fallacy, and rather lose heaven 
than leave his foolish argument; is a sign that wil- 
fulness and the deceiving heart is the sophister, and 
the great ingredient into our deception. 

But, that I may be more particular; the heart of 
man uses devices that it may be ignorant. 

1. We are impatient of honest and severe re- 
proof; and order the circumstances of our persons 
and addresses, that we shall never come to the true 
knowledge of our condition. Who will endure to 
hear his curate tell him, that he is covetous, or 
that he is proud? Λέγει, ὦ δεινῆς ὕβρεως. It is 
calumny and reviling, if he speak it to his head, 
and relates to his person: and yet if he speak only 
in general, every man neglects what is not recom- 
mended to his particular. But yet, if our physician 
tell us, You look well, sir, but a fever lurks in your 
spirits ; ᾿Ασίτησον, σήμερον ὕδωρ πίε, “ Drink 
juleps, and abstain from flesh ;’—no man thinks it 
shame or calumny to be told so: but when we are 
told that our liver is inflamed with lust or anger, 
that our heart is vexed with envy, that our eyes 
roll with wantonness; and though we think all is 
well, yet we are sick, sick unto death, and near to 
a sad and fatal sentence ; we shall think that man 
that tells us so, is impudent or uncharitable ; and 
yet he hath done him no more injury than a de- 
formed man receives daily from his looking-glass, 
which if he shali dash against the wall, because it 
shows him his face just as it is, his face is not 
so ugly as his manners. And our heart is so im- 
patient of seeing its own stains, that, like the ele- 
phant, it tramples in the pure streams, and first 
troubles them, then stoops and drinks, when he can 
least see his huge deformity. 

2. In order to this, we heap up teachers of our 
own, and they guide us, not whither, but which 
way, they please: for we are curious to go our own 
way, and careless of our hospital or inn at night. 
A fair way, and a merry company, and a pleasant, 
easy guide, will entice us into the enemy’s quarters ; 
and such gnides we cannot want: ““ Improbitati 
occasio nunquam defuit ;” “If we have a mind to 
be wicked, we shall want no prompters ;” and false 
teachers, at first creeping in unawares, have now 
so filled the pavement of the church, that you can 
scarce set your foot on the ground but you tread 
upon asnake. Cicero (1. 7.ad Atticum) undertakes 
to bargain with them that kept the Sibyls’ books, 
that for a sum of money they should expound to 
him what he please; and to be sure, “ut quidvis 
potiis quam regem proferrent ;” “ They shall 
declare against the government of kings, and say, 
that the gods will endure any thing rather than 
monarchy in their beloved republic.” And the 
same mischief God complains of to be among the 
Jews: “The prophets prophesy lies, and my people 
love to have it so: and what will the end of these 
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things be ?”—even the same that Cicero complained 
of, “Ad opinionem imperatorum fictas esse religi- 
ones ;”> men shall have what religion they please, 
and God shall be entitled to all the quarrels of 
covetous and ambitious persons ; καὶ ἸΤυσδίαν φιλιπ- 
πίζειν, as Demosthenes wittily complained of the 
oracle ; an answer shall be drawn out of Scripture 
to countenance the design, and God made the rebel 
against his own ordinances. And then we are 
zealous for the Lord God of hosts, and will live and 
die in that quarrel. But is it not a strange cozenage, 
that our hearts shall be the main wheel in the 
engine, and shall set all the rest on working ? The 
heart shall first put his own candle out, then put 
out the eye of reason, then remove the land-mark 
and dig down the causeways, and then either hire 
a blind guide, or make him so: and all these arts 
to get ignorance that they may secure impiety. At 
first, man lost his mnocence only in hope to get a 
little knowledge: and ever since then, lest know- 
ledge should discover his error, and make him 
return to innocence, we are content to part with 
that now, and to know nothing that may discover or 
discountenance our sins, or discompose our secular 
designs. And as God made great revelations, and 
furnished out a wise religion, and sent his Spirit to 
give the gift of faith to his church, that, upon the 
foundation of faith he might build a holy life: now 
our hearts leve to retire into blindness, and sneak 
under covert of false principles, and run to a cheap 
religion, and an inactive discipline, and make a faith 
of our own, that we may build upon it ease, and 
ambition, and a tall fortune, and the pleasures of 
revenge, and do what we have a mind to; scarce 
once in seven years denying a strong and an unruly 
appetite upon the interest of a just conscience and 
holy religion. This is such a desperate method of 
impiety, so certain arts and apt instruments for the 
devil, that it does his work entirely, and produces 
an infallible damnation. 

3. But the heart of man hath yet another strata- 
gem to secure its iniquity by the means of ignorance ; 
and that is, incogitancy or inconsideration. For 
there is wrought upon the spirits of many men great 
impression by education, by a modest and temperate 
nature, by human laws, and the customs and severi- 
ties of sober persons, and the fears of religion, and 
the awfulness of a reverend man, and the several 
arguments and endearments of virtue: and it is not 
in the nature of some men to do an act in despite of 
reason, and religion, and arguments, and reverence, 
and modesty, and fear; but men are forced from 
their sin by the violence of the grace of God, when 
they hear it speak. But so a Roman gentleman 
kept off a whole band of soldiers who were sent to 
murder him, and his eloquence was stronger than 
their anger and design: but suddenly, a rude 
trooper rushed upon him, who neither had nor 
would hear him speak; and he thrust his spear into 
that throat, whose music had charmed all his fellows 
into peace and gentleness. So do we. The grace 
of God is armour and defence enougn, against the 
most violent incursion of the spirits and the works 
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of darkness; but then we must hear its excellent 
charms, and consider its reasons, and remember its 
precepts, and dwell with its discourses. But this 
the heart of man loves not. If I be tempted to un- 
cleanness, or to an act of oppression, instantly the 
grace of God represents to me, that the pleasure of 
the sin is transient and vain, unsatisfying and empty ; 
that I shall die, and then I shall wish too late 
that I had never done it. It tells me, that I dis- 
please God who made me, who feeds me, who blesses 
me, who fain would save me. It represents to me all 
the joys of heaven, and the horrors and amazements 
of a sad eternity ; and if I will stay and hear them, 
ten thousand excellent things besides, fit to be twisted 
about my understanding for ever. But here the 
heart of man shuffles all these discourses into dis- 
order, and will not be put to the trouble of answer- 
ing the objections ; but, by a mere wildness of pur- 
pose, and rudeness of resolution, ventures “ super 
totam materiam,” at all, and does the thing, not be- 
cause it thinks it fit to do so, but because it will not 
consider whether it be or no; it is enough, that it 
pleases a pleasant appetite. And if such incogitancy 
comes to be habitual, as it is in very many men,— 
first by resisting the motions of the Holy Spirit, 
then by quenching him,—we shall find the conse- 
quence to be, first an indifferency,—then a dulness, 
—then a lethargy,—then a direct hating the ways 
of God ;—and it commonly ends in a wretchlessness 
of spirit, to be manifested on our death-bed; when 
the man shall pass hence, not like the shadow, but 
like the dog, that departeth without sense, or interest, 
or apprehension, or real concernment, in the con- 
siderations of eternity: and it is but just, when we 
will not hear our King speak and plead, not to save 
himself, but us, to speak for our peace, and inno- 
cency, and salvation, to prevent our ruin, and our 
intolerable calamity. Certainly, we are much in 
love with the wages of death, when we cannot en- 
dure to hear God call us back, and “ stop our ears 
against the voice of the charmer, charm he ever so 
wisely.” 

Nay, further yet, we suffer the arguments of re- 
ligion to have so little impression upon our spirits, 
that they operate but like the discourses of child- 
hood, or the problems of uncertain philosophy. A 
man talks of religion but as of a dream, and from 
thence he awakens into the businesses of the world, 
and acts them deliberately, with perfect action and 
full resolution, and contrives, and considers, and 
lives in them: but when he falls asleep again, or is 
taken from the scene of his own employment and 
choice, then he dreams again, and religion makes 
such impressions as is the conversation of a dreamer, 
and he acts accordingly. Theocritus tells of a fisher- 
man, that dreamed he had taken ob σάρκικον ἰχθὺν, 
ἀλλὰ χρύσεον, “a fish of gold;” upon which being 
overjoyed, he made a vow, that he would never fish 
more : but when he waked, he soon declared his vow 
to be null, because he found his golden fish was escap- 
ed away through the holes of his eyes, when he first 
opened them. Just so we do in the purposes of 
religion; sometimes, in a good mood, we seem to 
see heaven opened, and all the streets of the heaven- 
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ly Jerusalem paved with gold and precious stones, 
and we are ravished with spiritual apprehensions, 
and resolve neyer to return to the low affections of 
the world, and the impure adherences of sin: but 
when this flash of lightning is gone, and we con- 
verse again with the inclinations and habitual de- 
sires of our false hearts, those other desires and fine 
considerations disband, and the resolutions, taken in 
that pious fit, melt into indifference and cold cus- 
toms. He was prettily and fantastically troubled, 
who, having used to put his trust in dreams, one 
night dreamed that all dreams were vain: for he 
considered, if so, then this was vain, and then dreams 
might be true for all this : but if they might be true, 
then this dream might be so upon equal reason: 
and then dreams were vain, because this dream, 
which told him so, was true; and so round again. 
In the same circle runs the heart of man: all his co- 
gitations are vain, and yet he makes especial use of 
this, that that thought which thinks so, that is 
vain; and if that be vain, then his other thoughts, 
which are vainly declared so, may be real, and relied 
upon. And so do we: those religious thoughts 
which are sent into us to condemn and disrepute 
the thoughts of sin and vanity, are esteemed the only 
dreams: and so all those instruments which the 
grace of God hath invented for the destruction of 
impiety, are rendered ineffectual, either by our direct 
opposing them, or (which happens most commonly) 
by our want of considering them. 

The effect of all is this, that we are ignorant of 
the things of God. We make religion to be the 
work of a few hours in the whole year; we are 
without fancy or affection to the severities of holy 
living; we reduce religion to the believing of a few 
articles, and doing nothing that is considerable; we 
pray seldom, and then but very coldly and indiffer- 
ently; we communicate not so often as the sun sa- 
lutes both the tropics; we profess Christ, but dare 
not die for him; we are factious for a religion, and 
will not live according to its precepts; we call our- 
selves christians, and love to be ignorant of many of 
the laws of Christ, lest our knowledge should force 
us into shame, or into the troubles of a holy life. 
All the mischiefs that you can suppose to happen 
to a furious inconsiderate person, running after the 
wildfires of the night,-over rivers, and rocks, and 
precipices, without sun or star, or angel or man, to 
guide him; all that, and ten thousand times worse, 
may you suppose to be the certain lot of him, who 
gives himself up to the conduct of a passionate, 
blind heart, whom no fire can warm, and no sun can 
enlighten; who hates light, and loves to dwell in 
the regions of darkness. That is the first general 
mischief of the heart, it is possessed with blindness, 
wilful and voluntary. 

2. But the heart is hard too. Not only folly, but 
mischief also, is bound up in the heart of man. If 
God strives to soften it with sorrow and sad acci- 
dents, it is like an ox, it grows callous and hard. 
Such a heart was Pharaoh’s. When God makes 
the clouds to gather round about us, we wrap our 
heads in the clouds, and, like the malecontents in 
Galba’s time, “ tristitiam simulamus, contumacize 
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propiores,” “we seem sad and troubled, but it is 
doggedness and murmur.”—Or else, if our fears be 
pregnant, and the heart yielding, it sinks low into 
pusillanimity and superstition; and our hearts are 
so childish, so timorous, or so impatient, in a sadness, 
that God is weary of striking us, and we are glad 
of it. And yet, when the sun shines upon us, our 
hearts are hardened with that too; and God seems 
to be at a loss, as if he knew not what to do to us. 
War undoes us, and makes us violent; peace undoes 
us, and makes us wanton ; prosperity makes us proud ; 
adversity renders us impatient ; plenty dissolves us, 
and makes us tyrants ; want makes us greedy, liars, 
and rapacious. 


Πῶς οὖν τις ἂν σώσειέ τοιαύτην πόλιν, 
“- - ΄ 
Ἢ μήτε χλαῖνα, μήτε σισύρα ξυμφέρει: 
AristopuH. Βατράχ. Act 9. Se. 4. 


“No fortune can save that city, to whom neither 
peace nor war can do advantage.” And what is 
there left for God to mollify our hearts, whose tem- 
per is like both to wax and dirt; whom fire hard- 
ens, and cold hardens: and contradictory accidents 
produce no change, save that the heart grows worse 
and more obdurate for every change of Providence ? 
But here also I must descend to particulars. 

1. The heart of man is strangely proud. If men 
commend us, we think we have reason to distinguish 
ourselves from others, since the voice of discerning 
men hath already made the separation. If men do 
not commend us, we think they are stupid, and un- 
derstand us not; or envious, and hold their tongues 
in spite. If we,are praised by many, then “ Vox 
populi, vox Dei, “ Fameis the voice of God.” If 
we be praised but by few, then “ Satis unus, satis 
nullus ;” we cry, “These are wise, and one wise 
man is worth a whole herd of the people.” But if 
we be praised by none at all, we resolve to be even 
with all the world, and speak well of nobody, and 
think well only of ourselves. And then we have 
such beggarly arts, such tricks, to. cheat for praise. 
We inquire after our faults and failings, only to be 
told we have none, but did excellently ; and then 
we are pleased: we rail upon our actions, only to 
be chidden for so doing; and then he is our friend 
who chides us into a good opinion of ourselves, 
which however-all the world cannot make us part 
with. Nay, humility itself makes us proud; so 
false, so base, is the heart of man. For humility is 
so noble a virtue, that even pride itself puts on its 
upper garment: and we do like those who cannot 
endure to look upon an ugly or a deformed person, 
and yet will give a great price for a picture ex- 
tremely like him. Humility is despised in sub- 
stance, but courted and admired in effigy. And 
Aisop’s picture was sold for two talents, when him- 
self was made a slave at the price of two philippics. 
And because humility makes a man to be honoured, 
therefore we imitate all its garbs and postures, its 
civilities and silence, its modesties and condescen- 
sions. And, to prove that we are extremely proud, 
in the midst of all this pageantry, we should be ex- 
tremely angry at any man that should say we are 
proud; and that is a sure sign we are so. And in 
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the midst of all our arts to seem humble, we use 
devices to bring ourselves into talk ; we thrust our- 
selves into company, we listen at doors, and, like the 
greatbeards in Rome that pretended philosophy and 
strict life, ὀβελίσκον καταπιόντες περιπατοῦμεν, “ we 
walk by the obelisk,” ὁ and meditate in piazzas, that 
they that meet us may talk of us, and they that 
follow may cry out,’Q μεγάλου φιλοσόφου Βε- 
hold! there goes an excellent man! He is very 
prudent, or very learned, or a charitable person, or 
a good housekeeper, or at least very humble. 

2. The heart of man is deeply in love with wick- 
edness, and with nothing else: against not only the 
laws of God, but against his own reason, its own 
interest, and its own securities ? For is it imagin- 
able, that a man, who knows the laws of God, the 
rewards of virtue, the cursed and horrid effects of 
sin; that knows, and considers, and deeply sighs at, 
the thought of the intolerable pains of hell; that 
knows the joys of heaven to be unspeakable, and 
that concerning them there is no temptation, but 
that they are too big for man to hope for, and yet 
he certainly believes, that a holy life shall infallibly 
attain thither: is it, I say, imaginable, that this 
man should, for a transient action, forfeit all this 
hope, and certainly and knowingly incur all that 
calamity ? Yea, but the sin is pleasant, and the 
man is clothed with flesh and blood, and their appe- 
tites are material, and importunate, and present; 
and the discourses of religion are concerning things 
spiritual, separate and apt for spirits, angels, and 
souls departed. To take off this also, we will sup- 
pose the man to consider, and really to believe, that 
the pleasure of the sin is sudden, vain, empty, and 
transient ; that it leaves bitterness upon the tongue, 
before it is descended into the bowels; that there it 
is poison, and ‘“ makes the belly to swell, and the 
thigh to rot;” that he remembers, and actually 
considers, that as soon as the moment of sin is 
past, he shall have an intolerable conscience, and 
does, at the instant, compare moments with eter- 
nity, and with horror remembers, that the very 
next minute he is as miserable a man as is in the 
world: yet that this man should sin? Nay, sup- 
pose the sin to have no pleasure at all, such as is 
the sin of swearing ; nay, suppose it really to have 
pain init, such as is the sin of envy, which never can 
have pleasure in its actions, but much torment and 
consumption of the very heart: what should make 
this man sin so for nothing, so against himself, so 
against all reason, and religion, and interest, with- 
out pleasure, for no reward? Here the heart be- 
trays itself to be “desperately wicked.” What . 
man can give a reasonable account of such a man, 
who, to prosecute his revenge, will do himself an 
injury, that he may doa less to him that troubles 
him. Such a man hath given me ill language: 
Οὔτε τὴν κεφαλὴν ἀλγεῖ, οὔτε TOY ὄφϑαλμον, οὔτε TOY 
ἰσχίον, οὔτε τὸν ἀγρὸν ἀπολλύει, ‘My head aches 
not for his language, nor hath he broken my thigh, 
nor carried away my land:” but yet this man must 
be requited; well, suppose that. But then let it 
be proportionably ; you are not undone, let not him 
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be so.—Oh, yes; for else my revenge triumphs 
not ;—well, if you do, yet remember, he will de- 
fend himself, or the law will right him; at least, 
do not do wrong to yourself by doing him wrong: 
this were but prudence and self-interest. And yet 
we see, that the heart of some men hath betrayed 
them to such furiousness of appetite, as to make 
them willing to die, that their enemy may be buried 
in the same ruins. Jovius Pontanus tells of an 
italian slave, I think, who, being enraged against 
his lord, watched his absence from home, and the 
employment and inadvertency of his fellow-serv- 
ants: he locked the doors, and secured himself for 
awhile, and ravished his lady; then took her three 
sons up to the battlements of the house, and at the 
return of his lord, threw one down to him upon the 
pavement, and then a second, to rend the heart of 
their sad father, seeing them weltering in their 
blood and brains. The lord begged for his third, 
and now his only son, promising pardon and liberty 
if he would spare his life. The slave seemed to 
bend a little, and, on condition his lord would cut 
off his own nose, he would spare his son. ‘The sad 
father did so, being willing to suffer any thing rather 
than the loss of that child. But as soon as he saw 
his lord all bloody with his wound, he threw the 
third son and himself down together upon the pave- 
ment. The story is sad enough, and needs no 
lustre and advantages of sorrow to represent it: but 
if a man sets himself down, and considers sadly, he 
cannot easily tell, upon what sufficient inducement, 
or what principle, the slave should so certainly, so 
horridly, so presently, and then so eternally, ruin 
himself. What could he propound to himself as a 
recompence to his own so immediate tragedy ? 
There is not in the pleasure of the revenge, nor in 
the nature of the thing, any thing to tempt him; 
we must confess our ignorance, and say, that “ The 
heart of man is desperately wicked ;’’ and that is 
the truth in general, but we cannot fathom it by 
particular comprehension. 

For when the heart of man is bound up by the 
grace of God, and tied in golden bands, and watched 
by angels, tended by those nursekeepers of the soul, 
it is not easy for a man to wander; and the evil of 
his heart is but like the ferity and wildness of lions’ 
whelps: but when once we have broken the hedge, 
and got into the strengths of youth, and the licen- 
tiousness of an ungoverned age, it is wonderful to 
observe, what a great inundation of mischief, in a 
very short time, will overflow all the banks of reason 
and religion. — Vice first is pleasing,—then it grows 
easy,—then delightful,—then frequent,—then ha- 
bitual,—then confirmed ;—then the man is impeni- 
tent,—then he is obstinate,—then he resolves never 
to repent,—and then he is damned.—And by that 
time he is come half-way in this progress, he con- 
futes the philosophy of the old moralists: for they, 
not knowing the vileness of man’s heart, nor con- 
sidering its desperate, amazing impiety, knew no 
other degree of wickedness but this, that men pre- 
ferred sense before reason, and their understandings 
were abused in the choice of a temporal before an 
intellectual and eternal good: but they always con- 
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cluded, that the will of man must of necessity follow 
the last dictate of the understanding, declaring an 
object to be good, in one sense or other. Happy 
men they were that were so innocent, that knew no 
pure and perfect malice, and lived in an age in 
which it was not easy to confute them. But, be- 
sides that now the wells of a deeper iniquity are 
discovered, we see, by too sad experience, that there 
are some sins proceeding from the heart of man, 
which have nothing but simple and unmingled 
malice : actions of mere spite, doing evil because it 
is evil, sinning without sensual pleasures, sinning 
with sensual pain, with hazard of our lives, with 
actual torment, and sudden deaths, and certain and 
present damnation; sins against the Holy Ghost, 
open hostilities, and professed enmities, against God 
and all virtue. I can go no further, because there 
is not in the world, or in the nature of things, a 
greater evil. And that is the nature and folly of 
the devil; he tempts men to ruin, and hates God, 
and only hurts himself and those he tempts, and 
does himself no pleasure, and some say he increases 
his own accidental torment. 

Although I can say nothing greater, yet I had 
many more things to say, if the time would have 
permitted me to represent the falseness and base- 
ness of the heart. 1. We are false ourselves, and 
dare not trust God. 2. We love to be deceived, 
and are angry if we be told so. 3. We love toseem 
virtuous, and yet hate to be so. 4. We are melan- 
cholic and impatient, and we know not why. 5. 
We are troubled at little things, and are careless of 
greater. 6. We are overjoyed at a petty accident, 
and despise great and eternal pleasures. 7. We 
believe things, not for their reasons and proper 
arguments, but as they serve our turns, be they true 
or false. 8. We long extremely for things that are 
forbidden us; and what we despise when it is per- 
mitted us, we snatch at greedily when it is taken 
from us. 9. We love ourselves more than we love 
God; and yet we eat poisons daily, and feed upon 
toads and vipers, and nourish our deadly enemies in 
our bosom, and will not be brought to quit them ; 
but brag of our shame, and are ashamed of nothing 
but virtue, whichis most honourable. 10. We fear to 
die, and yet use all the means we can to make death 
terrible and dangerous. 11. We are busy in the 
faults of others, and negligent of our own. 12. We 
live the life of spies, striving to know others, and to 
be unknown ourselves. 13. We worship and flatter 
some men and some things, because we fear them, 
not because we love them. 14. We are ambitious 
of greatness, and covetous of wealth, and all that we 
get by it is, that we are more beautifully tempted ; 
and a troop of clients run to us as to a pool, which 
first they trouble, and then draw dry. 15. We make 
ourselves unsafe by committing wickedness, and 
then we add more wickedness, to make us safe and 
beyond punishment. 16. We are more servile for 
one courtesy that we hope for, than for twenty that 
we have received. 17. We entertain slanderers, and, 
without choice, spread their calumnies, and we hug 
flatterers, and know they abuse us. And if I should 
gather the abuses, and impieties, and deceptions of 
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the heart, as Chrysippus did the oracular lies of 
Apollo into a table, I fear they would seem remedi- 
less, and beyond the cure of watchfulness and reli- 
gion. Indeed, they are great and many; but the 
grace of God is greater ; and “ if iniquity abounds,” 
then “ doth grace superabound:” and that is our 
comfort and our medicine, which we must thus use. 

1. Let us watch our heart at every turn. 

2. Deny it all its desires that do not directly, or 
by consequence, end in godliness: at no hand be in- 
dulgent to its fondnesses and peevish appetites. 

3. Let us suspect it as an enemy. 

4. Trust not to it in any thing. 

5. But beg the grace of God with perpetual and 
importunate prayer, that he would be pleased to 
bring good out of these evils; and that he would 
throw the salutary wood of the cross, the merits of 
Christ’s death and passion, into these salt waters, 
and make them healthful and pleasant. 

And in order to the managing these advices, and 
acting the purposes of this prayer, let us strictly 
follow a rule, and choose a prudent and faithful 
guide, who may attend our motions, and watch our 
counsels, and direct our steps, and ‘“ prepare the 
way of the Lord, and make his paths straight,” 
apt, and imitable. For without great watchfulness, 
and earnest devotion, and a prudent guide, we shall 
find that true in a spiritual sense, which Plutarch 
affirmed of a man’s body in the natural: that of 
dead bulls arise bees; from the carcasses of horses, 
hornets are produced: but the body of man brings 
forth serpents. Our hearts, wallowing in their 
own natural and acquired corruptions, will produce 
nothing but issues of hell, and images of the old 
serpent the devil, for whom is provided the ever- 
lasting burning. 


SERMON IX. 


THE FAITH AND PATIENCE OF THE SAINTS; 
OR, THE RIGHTEOUS CAUSE OPPRESSED 


PART I. 


For the time is come that judgment must begin at 
the house of God: and if it first begin at us, 
what shall the end be of them that obey not the 
gospel of God ? 

And if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall 
ungodly and the sinner appear ?—1 Peter iv. 
17,18. 


So long as the world lived by sense, and dis- 
courses of natural reason, as they were abated with 
human infirmities, and not at all heightened by the 
Spirit and divine revelations; so long men took 
their accounts of good and bad by their being pros- 
perous or unfortunate: and amongst the basest and 
most ignorant of men, that only was accounted 
honest which was profitable; and he only wise, 
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that was rich; and those men beloved of God, who 
received from him all that might satisfy their lust, 
their ambition, or their revenge. 

--------- Fatis accede, Deisque, 

Et cole felices, miseros fuge: sidera terra 


Ut distant, ut flamma mari, sic utile recto. Lucan, 


But because God sent wise men into the world, 
and they were treated rudely by the world, and ex- 
ercised with evil accidents, and this seemed go 
great a discouragement to virtue, that even these 
wise men were more troubled to reconcile virtue and 
misery, than to reconcile their affections to the suf- 
fering; God was pleased to enlighten their reason 
with a little beam of faith, or else heightened their 
reason by wiser principles than those of vulgar un- 
derstandings, and taught them in the clear glass of 
faith, or the dim perspective of philosophy, to look 
beyond the cloud, and there to spy that there stood 
glories behind their curtain, to which they could 
not come but by passing through the cloud, and 
being wet with the dew of heaven and the waters 
of affliction. And according as the world grew 
more enlightened by faith, so it grew more dark 
with mourning and sorrows. God sometimes sent 
a light of fire, and a pillar of a cloud, and the 
brightness of an angel, and the lustre of a star, and 
the sacrament of a rainbow, to guide his people 
through their portion of sorrows, and to lead them 
through troubles to rest: but as the Sun of right- 
eousness approached towards the chambers of the 
east, and sent the harbingers of light peeping 
through the curtains of the night, and leading on 
the day of faith and brightest revelation; so God 
sent degrees of trouble upon wise and good men, 
that now, in the same degree in the which the 
world lives by faith, and not by sense, in the same 
degree they might be able to live in virtue even 
while she lived in trouble, and not reject so great a 
beauty, because she goes in mourning, and hath a 
black cloud of Cyprus drawn before her face. 
Literally thus: God first entertained their services, 
and allured and prompted on the infirmities of the 
infant-world by temporal prosperity ; but by degrees 
changed his method; and as men grew stronger in 
| the knowledge of God, and the expectations of 
heaven, so they grew weaker in their fortunes, more 

| afflicted in their bodies, more abated in their ex-° 
pectations, more subject to their enemies, and were 
to endure the contradiction of sinners, and the im- 
mission of the sharpnesses of Providence and divine 
economy. 

First, Adam was placed in a garden of health and 
pleasure, from which when he fell, he was only tied 
to enter into the covenant of natural sorrows, which 
he and all his posterity till the flood ran through : 
but in all that period they had the whole wealth of 
the earth before them; they needed not fight for 
empires, or places for their cattle to graze in; they 
lived long, and felt no want, no slavery, no tyranny, 
no war; and the evils that happened, were single, 
personal, and natural; and no violences were then 
done, but they were like those things which the 
law calls “rare contingencies ;” for which as the 
law can now take no care and make no provisions, 
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so then there was no law, but men lived free, and 
rich, and long, and they exercised no virtues but 
natural, and knew no felicity but natural: and so 
long their prosperity was just as was their virtue, 
because it was a natural instrument towards all that 
which they knew of happiness. But this public 
easiness and quiet, the world turned into sin; and 
unless God did compel men to do themselves good, 
they would undo themselves: and then God broke 
in upon them with a flood, and destroyed that gene- 
ration, that he might begin the government of the 
world upon a new stock, and bind virtue upon men’s 
spirits by new bands, endeared to them by new 
hopes and fears. 

Then God made new laws, and gave to princes 
the power of the sword, and men might be punished 
to death in certain cases, and man’s life was short- 
ened, and slavery was brought into the world and 
the state of servants: and then war began, and evils 
multiplied upon the face of the earth; in which it is 
naturally certain that they that were most violent and 
injurious, prevailed upon the weaker and more inno- 
cent ; and every tyranny that began from Nimrod 
to this day, and every usurper, was a peculiar argu- 
ment to show that God began to teach the world 
virtue by suffering ; and that therefore he suffered 
tyrannies and usurpations to be in the world, and to 
be prosperous, and the rights of men to be snatched 
away from their owners, that the world might be 
established in potent and settled governments, and 
the sufferers be taught all the passive virtues of the 
soul. For so God brings good out of evil, turning 
tyranny into the benefits of government, and violence 
into virtue, and sufferings into rewards. And this 
was the second change of the world: personal 
miseries were brought in upon Adam and his pos- 
terity, as a punishment of sin in the first period; 
and in the second, public evils were brought in by 
tyrants and usurpers, and God suffered them as the 
first elements of virtue, men being just newly put 
to school to infant sufferings. But all this was not 
much. 

Christ’s line was not yet drawn forth; it began 
not to appear in what family the King of sufferings 
should descend, till Abraham’s time ; and therefore, 
till then there were no greater sufferings than what 
I have now reckoned. But when Abraham’s family 
was chosen from among the many nations, and be- 
gan to belong to God by a special right, and he 
was designed to be the father of the Messias ; then 
God found out a new way to try him, even with a 
sound affliction, commanding him to offer his be- 
loved Isaac: but this was accepted, and being in- 
tended by Abraham, was not intended by God: for 
this was a type of Christ, and therefore was also 
but a type of sufferings. And excepting the suffer- 
ings of the old periods, and the sufferings of nature 
and accident, we see no change made for a long 
time after; but God having established a law in 
Abraham’s family, did build it upon promises of 
health, and peace, and victory, and plenty, and 
riches ; and so long as they did not prevaricate the 
law of their God, so long they were prosperous : 
but God kept a remnant of Canaanites in the land, 
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like a rod held over them, to vex or to chastise 
them into obedience, in which while they persevered 
nothing could hurt them; and that saying of David 
needs no other sense but the letter of its own ex- 
pression, “ [ have been young, and now am old; 
and yet I never saw the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging their bread.” The godly generally 
were prosperous, and a good cause seldom had an 
ill end, and a good man never died an ill death,— 
till the law had spent a great part of its time, and 
it descended towards its declension and period. But, 
that the great Prince of sufferings might not appear 
upon his stage of tragedies without some forerun- 
ners of sorrow, God was pleased to choose out some 
good men, and honour them, by making them to 
become little images of suffering. Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Zechariah, were martyrs of the law; but these 
were single deaths : Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed- 
nego, were thrown into a burning furnace, and 
Daniel into a den of lions, and Susanna was ac- 
cused for adultery; but these were but little arrests 
of the prosperity of the godly. As the time drew 
nearer that Christ should be manifest, so the suffer- 
ings grew bigger and more numerous: and Antio- 
chus raised up a sharp persecution in the time of 
the Maccabees, in which many passed through the 
Red sea of blood into the bosom of Abraham; and 
then Christ came. And that was the third period 
in which the changed method of God’s providence 
was perfected: for Christ was to do his great work 
by sufferings, and by sufferings was to enter into 
blessedness; and by his passion he was made Prince 
of the catholic church; and as our Head was, so must 
the members be. God made the same covenant 
with us that he did with his most holy Son, and 
Christ obtained no better conditions for us than for 
himself; that was not to be looked for; ‘“ The ser- 
vant must not be above his master; it is well if he 
be as his master: if the world persecuted him, they 
will also persecute us:” and “ from the days of 
John the Baptist, the kingdom of heaven suffers 
violence, and the violent take it by force ;”’ not “ the 
violent doers,” but “ the sufferers of violence :” for 
though the old law was established in the promises 
of temporal prosperity ; yet the gospel is founded 
in temporal adversity ; it is directly a covenant of 
sufferings and sorrows; for now “ the time is come 
that judgment must begin at the house of God.” 
That is the sense and design of the text; and [| in- 
tend it as a direct antinomy to the common per- 
suasions of tyrannous, carnal, and vicious men, who 
reckon nothing good but what is prosperous: for 
though that proposition had many degrees of truth in 
the beginning of the law, yet the case is now altered, 
God hath established its contradictory ; and now 
every good man must look for persecution, and every 
good cause must expect to thrive by the sufferings 
and patience of holy persons: and, as men do well, 
and suffer evil, so they are dear to God; and whom 
he loves most he afflicts most, and does this with a 
design of the greatest mercy in the world. 

1. Then, the state of the gospel is a state of 
sufferings, not of temporal prosperities. This was 
foretold by the prophets; “ A fountain shall go out 
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of the house of the Lord, ‘ et irrigabit torrentem 
spinarum,’ (so it is in the Vulgar Latin,) and it shall 
water the torrent of thorns;’’Y that is, the state or 
time of the gospel, which, like a torrent, shall carry 
all the world before it, and, like a torrent, shall be 
fullest in ill weather; and by its banks shall grow 
nothing but thorns and briers, sharp afflictions, tem- 
poral infelicities, and persecution. This sense of 
the words is more fully explained in the book of the 
prophet Isaiah. “ Upon the ground of my people 
shall thorns and briers come up; how much more 
in all the houses of the city of rejoicing "2 
Which prophecy is the same in the style of the pro- 
phets, that my text is in the style of the apostles. 
The house of God shall be watered with the dew of 
heaven, and there shall spring up briers in it: 
“ Judgment must begin there ;” but how much more 
“in the house of the city of rejoicing!” how much 
more amongst “ them that are at ease in Sion,” that 
serve their desires, that satisfy their appetites, that 
are given over to their own hearts’ lust, that so 
serve themselves, that they never serve God, that 
“ dwell in the city of rejoicing!” They are like 
Dives, whose portion was in this life, “ who went 
in fine linen, and fared deliciously every day :” 
they, indeed, trample upon their briers and thorns, 
and suffer them not to grow in their houses; but 
the roots are in the ground, and they are reserved 
for fuel of wrath in the day of everlasting burning. 
Thus, you see, it was prophesied, now see how it 
was performed ; Christ was the Captain of our suf 
ferings, and he began. 

He entered into the world with all the circum- 
stances of poverty. He had a star to illustrate his 
birth ; but a stable for his bedchamber, and a man- 
ger for his cradle. The angels sang hymns when 
he was born: but he was cold and cried, uneasy and 
unprovided. He lived long in the trade of a car- 
penter; he, by whom God made the world, had, in 
his first years, the business of a mean and ignoble 
trade. He did good wherever he went; and almost 
wherever he wentwas abused. He deserved heaven 
for his obedience, but found a cross in his way 
thither: and if ever any man had reason to expect 
fair usages from God, and to be dandled in the lap 
of ease, softness, and a prosperous fortune, he it was 
only that could deserve that, or any thing that can 
be good. But, after he had chosen to live a life of 
virtue, of poverty, and labour, he entered into a state 
of death; whose shame and trouble were great 
enough to pay for the sins of the whole world. 
And I shall choose to express this mystery in the 
words of Scripture. He died not by a single or a 
sudden death, but he was the “ Lamb slain from the 
beginning of the world:” for he was massacred in 
Abel, saith St. Paulinus; he was tossed upon the 
waves of the sea in the person of Noah; it was he 
that went out of his country, when Abraham was 
called from Charran, and wandered from his native 
soil; he was offered up in Isaac, persecuted in 
Jacob, betrayed in Joseph, blinded in Samson, 
affronted in Moses, sawed in Isaiah, cast into the 
dungeon with Jeremiah: for all these were types 
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of Christ suffering. And then his passion continued 
even after his resurrection. For it is he that suffers 
in all his members; it is he that ““ endures the 
contradiction of all sinners;’’ it is he that is “ the 
Lord of life, and is crucified again, and put to open 
shame,” in all the sufferings of his servants, and 
sins of rebels, and defiances of apostates and rene- 
gadoes, and violence of tyrants, and injustice of 
usurpers, and the persecutions of his church. It is 
he that is stoned in St. Stephen, flayed in the person 
of St. Bartholomew: he was roasted upon St. 
Laurence’s gridiron, exposed to lions in St. Ignatius, 
burnt in St. Polycarp, frozen in the lake where 
stood forty martyrs of Cappadocia. ‘“ Unigenitus 
enim Dei ad peragendum mortis sue sacramentum 
consummavit omne genus humanarum passionum,”’ 
said St. Hilary ; “ the sacrament of Christ’s death 
is not to be accomplished but by suffering all the 
sorrows of humanity.” 

All that Christ came for, was, or was mingled 
with, sufferings: for all those little joys which God 
sent, either to recreate his person, or to illustrate his 
office, were abated, or attended with afflictions; God 
being more careful to establish in him the covenant 
of sufferings, than to refresh his sorrows. Presently 
after the angels had finished their hallelujahs, he 
was forced to fly to save his life; and the air 
became full of shrieks of the desolate mothers of 
Bethlehem for their dying babes. God had no 
sooner made him illustrious with a voice from 
heaven, and the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
him in the waters of baptism, but he was delivered 
over to be tempted and assaulted by the devil in the 
wilderness. His transfiguration was a bright ray of 
glory ; but then also he entered into a cloud, and 
was told a sad story what he was to suffer at Jeru- 
salem. And upon Palm Sunday, when he rode 
triumphantly into Jerusalem, and was adorned with 
the acclamations of a King and a God, he wet the 
palms with his tears, sweeter than the drops of 
manna, or the little pearls of heaven, that descended 
upon mount Hermon; weeping, in the midst of his 
triumph, over obstinate, perishing, and malicious 
Jerusalem. For this Jesus was like the rainbow, 
which God set in the clouds as a sacrament to con- 
firm a promise, and establish a grace; he was half 
made of the glories of the light, and half of the 
moisture of a cloud; in his best days he was but 
half triumph and half sorrow: he was sent to tell of 
his Father’s mercies, and that God intended to spare 
us; but appeared not but in the company or in the 
retinue of a shower, and of foul weather. But I 
need not tell that Jesus, beloved of God, was a suf- 
fering person; that which concerns this question 
most, is, that he made for us a covenant of suffer- 
ings: his doctrines were such as expressly and by 
consequent enjoin and support sufferings, and a 
state of affliction; his very promises were sufferings ; 
his beatitudes were sufferings ; his rewards, and his 
arguments to invite men to follow him, were only 
taken from sufferings in this life, and the reward of 
sufferings hereafter. 

For if we sum up the commandments of Christ, 
we shall find humility,—mortification,—self-denial, 
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—repentance,—renouncing the world,—mourning, 
taking up the cross,—dying for him,—patience 
and poverty,—to stand in the chiefest rank of chris- 
tian precepts, and in the direct order to heaven: 
“ He that will be my disciple, must deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.” We must 
follow him that was crowned with thorns and sor- 
rows, him that was drenched in Cedron, nailed upon 
the cross, that deserved all good, and suffered all 
evil: that is the sum of christian religion, as it dis- 
tinguishes from all the religions of the world. To 
which we may add the express precept recorded by 
St. James: “ Be afflicted, and mourn, and weep; 
let your laughter be turned into mourning, and 
your joy into weeping.”2 You see the command- 
ments; will you also see the promises? These 
they are. “In the world ye shall have tribulation ; 
in me ye shall have peace :—Through many tribu- 
lations ye shall enter into heaven :—He that loseth 
father and mother, wives and children, houses and 
lands, for my name’s sake and the gospel, shall re- 
ceive a hundred-fold in this life, with persecution ;” 
that is part of his reward: and, “He chastiseth 
every son that he receiveth ;—if ye be exempt from 
sufferings, ye are bastards, and not sons.” These 
are some of Christ’s promises: will you see some 
of Christ’s blessings that he gives his church ? 
“‘ Blessed are the poor: blessed are the hungry and 
thirsty: blessed are they that mourn: blessed are 
the humble: blessed are the persecuted.” Of the 
eight beatitudes, five of them have temporal misery 
and meanness, or an afflicted condition, for their 
subject. Will you at last see some of the rewards 
which Christ hath propounded to his servants, to 
invite them to follow him? “When I am lifted up, 
I will draw all men after me:” when Christ is 
“lifted up, as Moses lift up the serpent in the wil- 
derness,” that is, lifted upon the cross, then “he 
will draw us after him.”——“ To you it is given for 
Christ,” saith St. Paul, when he went to sweeten 
and to flatter the Philippians :° well, what is given 
to them? some great favours surely: true; “ It is 
not only given that you believe in Christ,’—though 
that be a great matter,—* but also that you suffer 
for him,” that is the highest of your honour. And 
therefore St. James, “ My brethren, count it all joy 
when ye enter into divers temptations:’4 and St. 
Peter ; “ Communicating with the sufferings of 
Christ, rejoice.”® And St. James again; “We 
count them blessed that have suffered:’! and St. 
Paul, when he gives his blessing to the Thessa- 
lonians, useth this form of prayer; “Our Lord 
direct your hearts in the charity of God, and in the 
patience and sufferings of Christ.” So that if we 
will serve the King of sufferings, whose crown was 
of thorns, whose sceptre was a reed of scorn, whose 
imperial robe was a scarlet of mockery, whose 
throne was the cross; we must serve him in suffer- 
ings, in poverty of spirit, in humility and mortifica- 
tion; and for our reward we shall have persecution, 
and all its blessed consequences. “ Atque hoc est 
esse christianum.” 
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Since this was done in the green tree, what _ 
might we expect should be done in the dry? Let — 
us, in the next place, consider how God hath treat- _ 
ed his saints and servants in the descending ages of 
the gospel: that if the best of God’s servants were 
followers of Jesus in this covenant of sufferings, we 
may not think it strange concerning the fiery trial, 
as if some new thing had happened to us.® For 
as the gospel was founded in sufferings, we shall 
also see it grow in persecutions; and as Christ’s 
blood did cement the corner-stones, and the first 
foundations ; so the blood and sweat, the groans and 
sighings, the afflictions and mortifications, of saints 
and martyrs, did make the superstructures, and 
must at last finish the building. 

If we begin with the apostles, who were to per- 
suade the world to become christian, and to use 
proper arguments of invitations, we shall find that 
they never offered an argument of temporal pros- 
perity; they never promised empires and thrones 
on earth, nor riches, nor temporal power; and 
it would have been soon confuted, if they who 
were whipt and imprisoned, bound and scattered, 
persecuted and tormented, should have promised 
sunshine days to others, which they could not to 
themselves. Of all the apostles there was not one 
that died a natural death but only St. John;: and 
did he escape? Yes: but he was put into a caul- 
dron of scalding lead and oil before the Port La- 
tin in Rome, and escaped death by a miracle, 
though no miracle was wrought to make him 
escape the torture. And, besides this, he lived 
long in banishment, and that was worse than St. 
Peter’s chains. ‘Sanctus Petrus in vinculis, et Jo- 
hannes ante Portam,” were both days of martyr- 
dom, and church-festival. And after a long and 
laborious life, and the affliction of being detained 
from his crown, and his sorrows for the death of 
his fellow-disciples, he died full of days and suffer- 
ings. And when St. Paul was taken into the apos- 
tolate, his commissions were signed in these words; 
“1 will show unto him how great things he must 
suffer for my name:”* And his whole life was a 
continual suffering. ‘ Quotidie morior” was his 
motto, “I die daily ;” and his lesson that he daily 
learned was, to “know Christ Jesus, and him cruci- 
fied;” and all his joy was “to rejoice in the cross 
of Christ;’’ and the changes of his life were no- 
thing but the changes of his sufferings, and the 
variety of his labours. For though Christ hath 
finished his own sufferings for expiation of the 
world; yet there are ὑστερήματα ϑλέίψεων, “ por- 
tions that are behind of the sufferings” of Christ, 
which must be filled up by his body, the church ; 
and happy are they that put in the greatest sym- 
bol; for “ in the same measure you are partakers 
of the sufferings of Christ, in the same shall ye be 
also of the consolation.” And therefore, concern- 
ing St. Paul, as it was also concerning Christ, there 
is nothing, or but very little, in Scripture, relating 
to his person and chances of his private life, but 
his labours and persecutions; as if the Holy Ghost 
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did think nothing fit to stand upon record for Christ 
but sufferings. 

And now began to work the greatest glory of the 
Divine providence: here was the case of christianity 
at stake. The world was rich and prosperous, 
learned and full of wise men; the gospel was 
preached with poverty and persecution, in simpli- 
city of discourse, and in demonstration of the Spirit; 
God was on one side, and the devil on the other; 
they each of them dressed up their city ; Babylon 
upon earth, Jerusalem from above. The devil’s 
city was full of pleasure, triumphs, victories, and 
cruelty ; good news, and great wealth; conquest 
over kings, and making nations tributary: they 
“ bound kings in chains, and the nobles with links 
of iron; and the inheritance of the earth was 
theirs: the Romans were lords over the greatest 
part of the world; and God permitted to the devil 
the firmament and increase, the wars and the suc- 
cess of that people, giving to him an entire power of 
disposing the great changes of the world, so as might 
best increase their greatness and power: and he 
therefore did it, because all the power of the Roman 
greatness was a professed enemy to christianity. 
And on the other side, God was to build up Jerusa- 
lem, and the kingdom of the gospel; and he chose 
to build it of hewn stone, cut and broken: the 
apostles he chose for preachers, and they had no 
learning ; women and mean people were the first 
disciples, and they had no power; the devil was to 
lose his kingdom, he wanted no malice: and there- 
fore he stirred up, and, as well as he could, he made 
active all the power of Rome, and all the learning 
of the Greeks, and all the malice of barbarous peo- 
ple, and all the prejudice and the obstinacy of the 
Jews, against this doctrine and institution, which 
preached, and promised, and brought, persecution 
along with it. On the one side, there was “ scan- 
dalum crucis;”’ on the other, “ patientia sanctorum :” 
and what was the event? They that had overcome 
the world, could not strangle christianity. But so 
have I seen the sun with a little ray of distant light 
challenge all the power of darkness, and, without 
violence and noise, climbing up the hill, hath made 
night so to retire, that its memory was lost in the joys 
and spritefulness of the morning: and christianity 
without violence or armies, without resistance and 
self-preservation, without strength, or human elo- 
quence, without challenging of privileges or fighting 
against tyranny, without alteration of government 
and scandal of princes, with its humility and meek- 
ness, with toleration and patience, with obedience 
and charity, with praying and dying, did insensibly 
turn the world into christian, and persecution into 
victory. 

For Christ, who began, and lived, and died in 
sorrows, perceiving his own sufferings to succeed so 
well, and that “ for suffering death, he was crowned 
with immortality,” resolved to take all his disciples 
and servants to the fellowship of the same suffering, 
that they might have a participation of his glory ; 
knowing, God had opened no gate of heaven but 
“ the narrow gate,” to which the cross was the key. 
And since Christ now being our high priest in 
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heaven, intercedes for us by representing his pas- 
sion, and the dolours of the cross, that even in glory 
he might still preserve the mercies of his past suf- 
ferings, for which the Father did so delight in him; 
he also designs to present us to God dressed in the 
same robe, and treated in the same manner, and 
honoured with “the marks of the Lord Jesus ;” 
“ He hath predestinated us to be conformable to the 
image of his Son.” And if under a head crowned 
with thorns, we bring to God members circled with 
roses, and softness, and delicacy, triumphant mem- 
bers in the militant church, God will reject us, he 
will not know us who are so unlike our elder 
Brother: for we are members of the Lamb, 
not of the lion; and of Christ’s suffering part, 
not of the triumphant part: and for three hundred 
years together the church lived upon blood, and 
was nourished with blood; the blood of her own 
children. Thirty-three bishops of Rome in imme- 
diate succession were put to violent and unnatural 
deaths ; and so were all the churches of the east and 
west built; the cause of Christ and of religion was 
advanced by the sword, but it was the sword of the 
persecutors, not of resisters or warriors: they were 
“all baptized into the death of Christ ;” their very 
profession and institution is to live like him, and, 
when he requires it, to die for him; that is the very 
formality, the life and essence, of christianity. 
This, I say, lasted for three hundred years, that the 
prayers, and the backs, and the necks of christians 
fought against the rods and axes of the persecutors, 
and prevailed, till the country, and the cities, and 
the court itself, was filled with christians. And by 
this time the army of martyrs was vast and numer- 
ous, and the number of sufferers blunted the hang- 
man’s sword. For Christ first triumphed over the 
princes and powers of the world, before he would 
admit them to serve them; he first felt their malice, 
before he would make use of their defence; to show, 
that it was not his necessity that required it, but 
his grace that admitted kings and queens to be 
nurses of the church. 

And now the church was at ease, and she that 
sucked the blood of the martyrs so long, began now 
to suck the milk of queens. Indeed it was a 
great mercy in appearance, and was so intended, 
but it proved not so. But then the Holy Ghost, in 
pursuance of the design of Christ, who meant by 
suffering to perfect his church, as himself was by 
the same instrument,—was pleased, now that per- 
secution did cease, to inspire the church with the 
Spirit of mortification and austerity ; and then they 
made colleges of sufferers, persons who, to secure 
their inheritance in the world to come, did cut off 
all their portion in this, excepting so much of it as 
was necessary to their present being ; and by instru- 
ments of humility, by patience under, and a volun- 
tary undertaking of, the cross, the burden of the 
Lord,—by self-denial, by fastings and sackcloth, and 
pernoctations in prayer, they chose then to exer- 
cise the active part of the religion, mingling it as 
much as they could with the suffering. 

And indeed it is so glorious a thing to be like 
Christ, to be dressed like the prince of the catholic 
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church, who was “a man of sufferings,’ and to 
whom a prosperous and unafflicted person is very 
unlike, that in all ages the servants of God have 
“put on the armour of righteousness, on the right 
hand and on the left:” that is, in the sufferings of 
persecution, or the labours of mortification ; in pa- 
tience under the rod of God, or by election of our 
own; by toleration, or self-denial; by actual mar- 
tyrdom, or by aptness or disposition towards it; by 
dying for Christ, or suffering for him; by being 
willing to part with all when he calls for it, and by 
parting with what we can for the relief of his poor 
members. For, know this, there is no state in the 
church so serene, no days so prosperous, in which 
God does not give to his servants the powers and 
opportunities of suffering for him; not only they 
that die for Christ, but they that live according to 
his laws, shall find some lives to part with, and 
many ways to suffer for Christ. To kill and crucify 
the old man and all his lusts, to mortify a beloved 
sin, to fight against temptations, to do violence to 
our bodies, to live chastely, to suffer affronts pa- 
tiently, to forgive injuries and debts, to renounce all 
prejudice and interest in religion, and to choose our 
side for truth’s sake, (not because it is prosperous, 
but because it pleases God,) to be charitable beyond 
our power, to reprove our betters with modesty and 
openness, to displease men rather than God, to be 
at enmity with the world, that you may preserve 
friendship with God, to deny the importunity and 
troublesome kindness of a drinking friend, to own 
truth in despite of danger or scorn, to despise shame, 
to refuse worldly pleasures when they tempt your 
soul beyond duty or safety, to take pains in the 
cause of religion, the “labour of love,” and the 
crossing of your anger, peevishness, and morosity : 
these are the daily sufferings of a christian; and, if 
we perform them well, will have the same reward, 
and an equal smart, and greater labour, than the 
plain suffering the hangman’s sword. This I have 
discoursed, to represent unto you, that you cannot 
be exempted from the similitude of Christ’s suffer- 
ings: that God will shut no age nor no man from 
his portion of the cross; that we cannot fail of the 
result of this predestination, nor without our own 
fault be excluded from the covenant of sufferings. 
“ Judgment must begin at God’s house, and enters 
first upon the sons and heirs of the kingdom; and 
if it be not by the direct persecution of tyrants, it 
will be by the direct persecution of the devil, or 
infirmities of our own flesh. But because this was 
but the secondary meaning of the text, I return to 
make use of all the former discourse. 

Let no christian man make any judgment con- 
cerning his condition or his cause, by the external 
event of things. For although in the law of Moses, 
God made with his people a covenant of temporal 
prosperity, and “ his saints did bind the kings of 
the Amorites, and the Philistines, in chains, and their 
nobles with links of iron, and then, that was the 
honour which all his saints had:” yet, in Christ 
Jesus, he made a covenant of sufferings. Most of 
the graces of christianity are suffering graces, and 
God hath predestinated us to sufferings, and we are 
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baptized into suffering, and our very communions 
are symbols of our duty, by being the sacrament of 
Christ’s death and passion; and Christ foretold to us 
tribulation, and promised only that he would be with 
us in tribulation, that he would give us his Spirit to 
assist us at tribunals, and his grace to despise the 
world, and to contemn riches, and boldness to con- 
fess every article of the christian faith, in the face 
of armies and armed tyrants. And he also promised 
that “all things should work together for the best 
to his servants,” that is, he would “ out of the eater 
bring meat, and out of the strong issue sweetness,” 
and crowns and sceptres should spring from crosses, 
and that the cross itself should stand upon the 
globes and sceptres of princes; but he never pro- 
mised to his servants, that they should pursue kings 
and destroy armies, that they should reign over 
nations, and promote the cause of Jesus Christ, by 
breaking his commandment. “ The shield of faith, 
and the sword of the Spirit, the armour of right- 
eousness, and the weapons of spiritual warfare ;” 
these are they by which christianity swelled from a 
small company, and a less reputation, to possess the 
chairs of doctors, and the thrones of princes, and 
the hearts of all men. But men, in all ages, will 
be tampering with shadows and toys. The apostles 
at no hand could endure to hear that Christ’s 
“kingdom was not of this world,” and that their 
Master should die a sad and shameful death ; though 
that way he was to receive his crown, and “ enter 
into glory.” And after Christ’s time, when his 
disciples had taken up the cross, and were marching 
the King’s highway of sorrows, there were a very 
great many, even the generality of christians, for 
two or three ages together, who fell a dreaming, 
that Christ should come and reign upon earth again 
for a thousand years, and then the saints should 
reign in all abundance of temporal power and for- 
tunes: but these men were content to stay for it till 
after the resurrection; in the mean time, took up 
their cross, and followed after their Lord, the King 
of sufferings. But now-a-days, we find a generation 
of men who have changed the covenant of sufferings 
into victories and triumphs, riches and prosperous 
chances, and reckon their christianity by their good 
fortunes; as if Christ had promised to his servants 
no heaven hereafter, no Spirit in the mean time to 
refresh their sorrows; as if he had enjoined them no 
passive graces; but as if to be a christian and to be 
a Turk were the same thing. Mahomet entered 
and possessed by the sword: Christ came by the 
cross, entered by humility; and his saints “ possess 
their souls by patience.” 

God was fain to multiply miracles to make Christ 
capable of being a “man of sorrows:” and shall 
we think he will work miracles to make us delicate ? 
He promised us a glorious portion hereafter, to 
which if all the sufferings of the world were put 
together, they are not worthy to be compared; and 
shall we, with Dives, choose our portion of “ good 
things in this life?” If Christ suffered so many 
things only that he might give us glory, shall it be 
strange that we shall suffer who are to receive his 
glory? It is in vain to think we shall obtain glo- 
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ries at an easier rate, than to drink of the brook in 
the way in which Christ was drenched. When the 
devil appeared to St. Martin, in a bright splendid 
shape, and said he was Christ; he answered, 
‘Christus non nisi in cruce apparet suis, in hac 
vita.” And when St. Ignatius was newly tied in a 
chain to be led to his martyrdom, he cried out, 
“Nunc incipio esse Christianus.” And it was ob- 
served by Minutius Felix, and was indeed a great 
and excellent truth, ‘‘ Omnes viri fortes, quos gen- 
tiles preedicabant in exemplum, erumnis suis inclyti 
floruerunt;” “The gentiles in their whole religion 
never propounded any man imitable, unless the man 
were poor or persecuted.”” Brutus stood for his 
country’s liberty, but lost his army and his life ; 
Socrates was put to death for speaking a religious 
truth ; Cato chose to be on the right side, but hap- 
pened to fall upon the oppressed and the injured; he 
died together with his party. 


Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.—Lucan. 


And if God thus dealt with the best of heathens, 
to whom he had made no clear revelation of im- 
mortal recompences ; how little is the faith, and 
how much less is the patience of christians, if they 
shall think much to suffer sorrow, since they so 
clearly see with the eye of faith the great things 
which are laid up for them that are “ faithful unto 
the death ?” Faith is useless, if now in the midst of 
so great pretended lights we shall not dare to trust 
God, unless we have all in hand that we desire ; 
and suffer nothing, for all we can hope for. They 
that live by sense have no use of faith: yet our 
Lord Jesus, concerning whose passions the gospel 
speaks much, but little of his glorifications ; whose 
shame was public, whose pains were notorious, but 
his joys and transfigurations were secret, and kept 
private ; he who would not suffer his holy mother, 
whom in great degrees he exempted from sin,—to 
be exempted from many and great sorrows, certainly 
intends to admit none to his resurrection but by the 
doors of his grave, none to glory but by the way of 
the cross. “If we be planted into the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also of his resurrection ;” 
else on no terms. Christ took away sin from us, 
but he left us our share of sufferings; and the cross, 
which was first printed upon us in the waters of 
baptism, must for ever be borne by us in penance, in 
mortification, in self-denial, and in martyrdom, and 
toleration, according as God shall require of us by the 
changes of the world and the condition of the church. 

For Christ considers nothing but souls, he values 
not their estates or bodies, supplying our want by 
his providence; and we are secured that our bodies 
may be killed, but cannot perish, so long as we 
preserve our duty and our consciences. Christ, 
our Captain, hangs naked upon the cross: our 
fellow-soldiers are cast into prison, torn with lions, 
rent in sunder with trees returning from their 
violent bendings, broken upon wheels, roasted upon 
gridirons, and have had the honour not only to have 
a good cause, but also to suffer for it; and by faith, 
not by armies,—by patience, not by fighting, have 
overcome the world. “Et sit anima mea cum 
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christianis ;”’ “I pray God my soul may be among 
the christians.” And yet the Turks have prevailed 
upon a great part of the christian world, and have 
them slaves and tributaries, and do them all spite, 
and are hugely prosperous; but when the christians 
are so, then they are tempted and put in danger, 
and never have their duty and their interest so well 
secured, as when they lose all for Christ, and are 
adorned with wounds or poverty, change or scorn, 
affronts or revilings, which are the obelisks and 
triumphs of a holy cause. Evil men and evil 
causes had need have good fortune and great success 
to support their persons and their pretences; for 
nothing but innocence and christianity can flourish 
in a persecution. I sum up this first discourse in 
a word: inall the Scripture, and in all the authentic 
stories of the church, we find it often that the devil 
appeared in the shape of an “angel of light,” but 
was never suffered so much as to counterfeit a per- 
secuted sufferer. Say no more, therefore, as the 
murmuring Israelites said, “ If the Lord be with us, 
why have these evils apprehended us >” for if to be 
afflicted be a sign that God hath forsaken a man, 
and refuses to own his religion or his question, 
then he that oppresses the widow, and murders 
the innocent, and puts the fatherless to death, and 
follows providence by doing all the evils that he 
can, that is, all that God suffers him,—he, i say, 
is the only saint and servant of God; and upon the 
same ground the wolf and the fox may boast, when 
they scatter and devour a flock of lambs and harm- 
less sheep. 


SERMON X. 
PART Ue 


2. Ir follows now that we inquire concerning 
the reasons of the Divine Providence in this adminis- 
tration of affairs, so far as he hath been pleased to 
draw aside the curtain, and to unfold the leaves of 
his counsels and predestination. And for such an 
inquiry we have the precedent of the prophet 
Jeremy: ‘ Righteous art thou, O Lord, when 1 
plead with thee; yet let us talk to thee of thy 
judgments. Wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
prosper ? wherefore are all they happy that deal 
very treacherously ? thou hast planted them, yea 
they have taken root: they grow, yea they bring 
forth fruit.”™ Concerning which in general the 
prophet Malachi gives this account after the same 
complaint made: “And now we call the proud 
happy; and they that work wickedness are set up: 
yea they that tempt God are even delivered. They 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another ; 
and the Lord hearkened and heard, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him, for them that 
feared the Lord and thought upon his name. And 
they shall be mine (saith the Lord of hosts) in that 
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day when I bind up my jewels; and 1 will spare 
them, as a man spareth his own son that. serveth 
him. Then shall ye return, and discern between 
the righteous and the wicked; between him that 
serveth God and him that serveth him not.”" In 
this interval, which is a valley of tears, it is no 
wonder if they rejoice who shall weep for ever ; 
and “they that sow in tears” shall have no cause 
to complain, when God gathers all the mourners 
into his kingdom, “they shall reap with joy.” 

For innocence and joy were appointed to dwell 
together for ever. And joy went not first; but 
when innocence went away, sorrow and sickness 
dispossessed joy of its habitation; and now this 
world must be always a scene of sorrows, and no 
joy can grow here but that which is imaginary and 
fantastic. There is no worldly joy, no joy proper for 
this world, but that which wicked persons fancy 
to themselves in the hopes and designs of iniquity. 
He that covets his neighbour’s wife or land, dreams 
of fine things, and thinks it a fair condition to be 
rich and cursed, to be a beast and die, or to lie 
wallowing in his filthiess: but those holy souls 
who are not in love with the leprosy and the itch for 
the pleasure of scratching, they know no pleasure 
can grow from the thorns which Adam planted in 
the hedges of paradise ; and that sorrow, which was 
brought in by sin, must not go away till it hath 
returned us into the first condition of innocence : 
the same instant that quits us from sin and the fail- 
ings of mortality, the same instant wipes all tears 
from our eyes; but that is not in this world. In 
the mean time, 

God afflicts the godly, that he might manifest 
many of his attributes, and his servants exercise 
many of their virtues. 

Nec fortuna probat causas, sequiturque merentes, 
Sed vaga per cunctos nullo discrimine fertur : 


Scilicet est aliud, quod nos cogatque regatque, 
Majus, et in proprias ducat mortalia leges. 


For, without the sufferings of saints, God should 
lose the glories, 1. Of bringing good out of evil: 2. 
Of being with us in tribulation: 3. Of sustaining 
our infirmities: 4. Of triumphing over the malice of 
his enemies. 5. Without the suffering of the saints, 
where were the exaltation of the cross, the con- 
formity of the members to Christ their head, the 
coronets of martyrs ? 6. Where were the trial of our 
faith?, 7. Or the exercise of long-suffering? 8. 
Where were the opportunities to give God the 
greatest love ? which cannot be but by dying and 
suffering for him. 9. How should that which the 
world calls folly, prove the greatest wisdom? 10. 
And God be glorified by events contrary to the 
probability and expectation of their causes? 1]. 
By the suffering of saints, christian religion is 
proved to be most excellent; whilst the iniquity and 
cruelty of the adversaries proves the “ Illecebra 
secte,” as Tertullian’s phrase is; it invites men to 
consider the secret excellencies of that religion, for 
which and in which men are so willing to die: for 
that religion must needs be worth looking into, 
which so many wise and excellent men do so much 
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value above their lives and fortunes. 12. That a 
man’s nature is passible, is its best advantage ; for 
by it we are all redeemed: by the passiveness and 
sufferings of our Lord and Brother we were all 
rescued from the portion of devils; and by our 
sufferings we have a capacity of serving God beyond 
that of angels; who indeed can sing God’s praise 
with a sweeter note, and obey him with a more 
unabated will, and execute his commands with a 
swifter wing and a greater power; but they cannot 
die for God, they can lose no lands for him; and he 
that did so for all us, and commanded us to do so for 
him, is ascended far above all angels, and is heir of 
a greater glory. 13. “ Do this, and live,” was the 
covenant of the law; but in the gospel it is, “ Suffer 
this, and live :’—* He that forsaketh house and 
land, friends and life, for my sake, is my disciple.” 
14. By the sufferings of saints God chastises their fol- 
lies and levities, and suffers not their errors to climb 
up into heresies, nor their infirmities into crimes. 


A , , »” 
παθὼν δέ τι νήπιος ἔγνω. 


“ Affliction makes a fool leave his folly.”—If David 
numbers the people of Judea, God punishes him 
sharply and loudly: but if Augustus Caesar numbers 
all the world, he is let alone and prospers. 


Ille crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hic diadema. Juv. 


And in giving physic, we always call that just and 
fitting that is useful and profitable: no man com- 
plains of his physician’s iniquity, if he burns one 
part to cure all the body; if the belly be punished 
to chastise the floods of humour, and the evils of a 
surfeit. Punishments can no other way turn into a 
mercy, but when they are designed fora medicine ; 
and God is then very careful of thy soul, when he 
will suppress every of its evils, when it first discom- 
poses the order of things and spirits. And what hurt 
is it to thee, if a persecution draws thee from the 
vanities of a former prosperity, and forces thee into 
the sobrieties of a holy life ? What loss is it ? what 
misery ? Is not the least sin a greater evil than the 
greatest of sufferings? God smites some at the 
beginning of their sin; others, not till a long while 
after it is done. The first cannot say that God is 
slack in punishing, and have no need to complain 
that the wickedare prosperous; for they find that God 
is apt enough to strike: and therefore, that he strikes 
them, and strikes not the other, is not defect of jus- 
tice, but because there is not mercy in store for them 
that sin, and suffer not. 15. For if God strikes the 
godly that they may repent, it is no wonder that 
God is so good to his servants; but then we must 
not call that a misery, which God intends to make 
an instrument of saving them. And if God forbears 
to strike the wicked out of anger, and because he 
hath decreed death and hell against them, we have 
no reason to envy that they ride in a gilded chariot 
to the gallows: but if God forbear the wicked, that 
by his long sufferance they may be invited to re- 
pentance, then we may cease to wonder at the dis- 
pensation, and argue comforts to the afflicted saints, 
thus: for if God be so gracious to the wicked, how 
much more is he to the godly? And if sparing the 
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wicked be a mercy ; then, smiting the godly, being 
the expression of his greater kindness, affliction is 
of itself the more eligible condition. If God hath 
some degrees of kindness for the persecutors, so 
much as to invite them by kindness; how much 
greater is his love to them that are persecuted! 
And therefore, his intercourse with them is also a 
greater favour; and, indeed, it is the surer way of 
securing the duty : fair means may do it, but severity 
will fix and secure it. Fair means are more apt to 
be abused than harsh physic; that may be turned 
into wantonness, but none but the impudent and 
grown sinners despise all God’s judgments; and 
therefore, God chooses this way to deal with his 
erring servants, that they may obtain an infallible 
and a great salvation. And yet if God spares not 
his children, how much less the reprobates! and 
therefore, as sparing the latter commonly is a sad 
curse, so the smiting the former is a very great 
mercy. 16. For by this economy God gives us a 
great argument to prove the resurrection, since to 
his saints and servants he assigns sorrow for their 
present portion. Sorrow cannot be the reward of 
virtue; it may be its instrument and handmaid, but 
not its reward; and therefore, it may be intermedial 
to some great purposes, but they must look for their 
portion in the other life: “ For if in this life only 
we had hope, then we were of all men the most 
miserable:” it is St. Paul’s argument to prove a 
beatifical resurrection. And we therefore may learn 
to estimate the state of the afflicted godly to be a 
mercy, great in proportion to the greatness of that 
reward, which these afflictions come to secure and 
to prove. 


Nunc et damna juvant; sunt ipsa pericula tanti: 
Stantia non poterant tecta probare deos. MarrTiat. 


It is a great matter, and infinite blessing, to escape 
the pains of hell; and therefore, that condition is 
also very blessed which God sends us, to create and to 
confirm our hopes of that excellent mercy. 17. The 
sufferings of the saints are the sum of christian 
philosophy: they are sent to wean us from the 
vanities and affections of this world, and to create 
in us strong desires of heaven; whiles God causes 
us to be here treated rudely, that we may long to 
be in our country, where God shall be our portion, 
and angels our companions, and Christ our per- 
petual feast, and never-ceasing joy shall be our 
conditions and entertainment. “Ὁ death, how bit- 
ter art thou to a man that is at ease and rest in his 
possessions!”° But he that is uneasy in his body, 
and unquiet in his possessions, vexed in his person, 
discomposed in his designs, who finds no pleasure, 
no rest here, will be glad to fix his heart where 
only he shall have what he can desire, and what 
can make him happy. ΑΒ long as the waters of 
persecutions are upon the earth, so long we dwell 
in the ark: but where the land is dry, the dove it- 
self will be tempted to a wandering course of life, 
and never to return to the house of her safety. 
What shall I say more? 18. Christ nourisheth his 
church by sufferings. 19. He hath given a single 
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blessing to all other graces; but to them that are 
“ persecuted,’ he hath promised a double one:? it 
being a double favour, first to be innocent like 
Christ, and then to be afflicted like him. 20. With- 
out this, the miracles of patience, which God hath 
given to fortify the spirits of the saints, would sig- 
nify nothing. ‘“ Nemo enim tolerare tanta velit 
sine causa, nec potuit sine Deo: “ As no man would 
bear evils without a cause, so no man could bear so 
much without the supporting hand of God;” and 
we need not the Holy Ghost to so great purposes, 
if our lot were not sorrow and persecution. And 
therefore, without this condition of suffering, the 
Spirit of God shall lose that glorious attribute of 
the Holy Ghost, “the Comforter.” 21. Is there 
any thing more yet? Yes. They that have suffered 
or forsaken any lands for Christ, “ shall sit upon the 
thrones, and judge the twelve tribes of Israel;*’ so 
said Christ to his disciples. Nay, “the saints shall 
judge angels,” saith St. Paul: well therefore might 
St. Paul say, “I rejoice exceedingly in tribulation.” 
It must be some great thing that must make an af- 
flicted man to rejoice exceedingly ; and so it was. 
For since patience is necessary that we receive the 
promise, and tribulation does work this; “for a 
short time it worketh the consummation of our 
hope; even an exceeding weight of glory ;” we have 
no reason to “think it strange concerning the fiery 
trial, as if it were a strange thing.” It can be no 
hurt. The cnurch is like Moses’s bush, when it is 
all on fire, itis not at all consumed, but made full of 
miracle, full of splendour, full of God: and unless 
we can find something that God cannot turn into 
joy, we have reason not only to be patient, but re- 
joice, when we are persecuted in a righteous cause : 
for love is the soul of christianity, and suffering is 
the soul of love. To be innocent, and to be perse- 
cuted, are the body and soul of christianity. “TI, 
John, your brother, and partaker in tribulation, and 
in the kingdom and patience of Jesus,” said St. 
John:4 those were the titles and ornaments of his 
profession: that is, “1 John, your fellow-christian :” 
that is the plain song of the former descant. He, 
therefore, that is troubled when he is afflicted in his 
outward man, that his inward man may grow strong, 
like the birds upon the ruins of the shell, and won- 
ders that a good man should be a beggar, and a 
sinner be rich with oppression; that Lazarus should 
die at the gate of Dives, hungry and sick, unpitied 
and unrelieved; may as well wonder that carrion- 
crows should feed themselves fat upon a fair horse, 
far better than themselves; or that his own excel- 
lent body should be devoured by worms and the most 
contemptible creatures, though it lies there to be 
converted into glory. That man knows nothing of 
nature, or Providence, or christianity, or the rewards 
of virtue, or the nature of its constitution, or the in- 
firmities of man, or the mercies of God, or the arts 
and prudence of his loving-kindness, or the rewards 
of heaven, or the glorification of Christ’s exalted 
humanity, or the precepts of the gospel, who is 
offended at the sufferings of God’s dearest servants, 
or declines the honour and the mercy of sufferings 
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in the cause of righteousness, for the securing of a 
virtue, for the imitation of Christ, and for the love 
of God, or the glories of immortality. It cannot, it 
ought not, it never will be otherwise; the world 
may as well cease to be measured by time, as good 
men to suffer affliction. I end this point with the 
words of St. Paul; “ Let as many as are perfect be 
thus minded: and if any man be otherwise minded, 
God also will reveal this unto you;”’" ¢hzs, of the 
covenant of sufferings, concerning which the old 
prophets and holy men of the temple had many 
thoughts of heart: but in the full sufferings of the 
gospel there hath been a full revelation of the ex- 
cellency of the sufferings. I have now given you 
an account of some of those reasons, why God hath 
so disposed that at this time, that is, under the 
period of the gospel, “Judgment must begin at the 
house of God:” and they are either τιμωρίαι, or δοκι- 
μασίαι, Or μαρτύριον, or imitation of Christ’s λύτρον, 
“4 chastisements,” or “ trials,’ or “ martyrdom,” or 
“a conformity to the sufferings of the holy Jesus.” 
But now besides all the premises, we have another 
account to make concerning the prosperity of the 
wicked: “ For if judgment first begin at us, what 
shall the end be of them that obey not the gospel 
of God ?” that is the question of the apostle, and is 
the great instrument of comfort to persons ill-treated 
in the actions of the world. The first ages of the 
church lived upon promises and prophecies; and 
because some of them are already fulfilled for ever, 
and the others are of a continual and a successive 
nature, and are verified by the actions of every day, 
therefore we and all the following ages live upon 
promises and experience. And although the ser- 
vants of God have suffered many calamities from 
the tyranny and prevalency of evil men their 
enemies, yet still it is preserved as one of the funda- 
mental truths of christianity, that all the fair for- 
tunes of the wicked are not enough to make them 
happy, nor the persecutions of the godly able to 
make a good man miserable, nor yet their sadnesses 
arguments of God’s displeasure against them. For 
when a godly man is afflicted and dies, it is his 
work and his business; and if the wicked prevail, 
that is, if they persecute the godly, it is but that 
which was to be expected from them: for who are 
fit to be hangmen and executioners of public wrath, 
but evil and ungodly persons? And can it be a 
wonder, that they whose cause wants reason, should 
betake themselves to the sword? that what he can- 
not persuade, he may wrest? Only we must not 
judge of the things of God by the measures of men. 
Ta ἀνϑρώπινα, “ the things of men” have this 
world for their stage and their reward ; but the 
“things of God” relate to the world to come: and 
for our own particulars we are to be guided by rule, 
and by the end of all; not by events intermedial, 
which are varied by a thousand irregular causes. 
For if all the evil men in the world were unprosper- 
ous,—as most certain they are,—and if all good 
persons were temporally blessed,—as most certainly 
they are not; yet this would not move us to become 
virtuous. “ If an angel should come from heaven, 
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or one rise from the dead” and preach repentance, 
or justice, and temperance, all this would be in- 
effectual to those, to whom the plain doctrines of 
God delivered in the law and the prophets will not 
suffice. : 

For why should God work ἃ sign to make us to 
believe that we ought to do justice, if we already 
believe he hath commanded it? Noman can need 
a miracle for the confirmation of that which he 
already believes to be the command of God: and 
when God hath expressly bidden us to “ obey every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, the king as 
supreme, and his deputies as sent by him;” it is a 
strange infidelity to think, that a rebellion against 
the ordinance of God can be sanctified by the success 
and prevalency of them that destroy the authority, 
and the person, and the law, and the religion. The 
sin cannot grow to its height, if it be crushed at the 
beginning ; unless it prosper in its progress, a man 
cannot easily fill up the measure of his iniquity : 
but then that sin swells to its fulness by prosperity, 
and grows too big to be suppressed without a mira- 
cle; it is so far from excusing or lessening the sin, 
that nothing doth so nurse the sin as it. It is not 
virtue, because it is prosperous; but if it had not 
been prosperous, the sin could never be so great. 


Facere omnia seve 


Non impune licet, nisi dum facis Lucan. 


A little crime is sure to smart; but when the sinner 
is grown rich, and prosperous, and powerful, he gets 
impunity, 


Jusque datum sceleri Lucan. 


But that is not innocence: and if prosperity were 
the voice of God to approve an action, then no man 
were vicious but he that is punished; and nothing 
were rebellion but that which can be easily sup- 
pressed; and no man were a pirate but he that robs 
with a little vessel; and no man could be a tyrant 
but he that is no prince ; and no man an unjust in- 
vader of his neighbour’s rights but he that is 
beaten and overthrown. Then the crime grows 
big and loud, then it calls to Heaven for vengeance, 
when it hath been long a growing, when it hath 
thrived under the devil’s managing ; when God 
hath long suffered it, and with patience, in vain ex- 
pecting the repentance of a sinner. “ He that 
treasures up wrath against the day of wrath,” that 
man hath been a prosperous, that is, an unpunished, 
and a thriving sinner: but then it is the sin that 
thrives, not the man: and that is the mistake upon 
this whole question ; for the sin cannot thrive, unless 
the man goes on without apparent punishment and 
restraint. And all that the man gets by it is, that 
by a continual course of sin he is prepared for an 
intolerable ruin. The Spirit of God bids us look 
upon the end of these men; not the way they walk, 
or the instruments of that pompous death. When 
Epaminondas was asked which of the three was 
happiest, himself, Chabrias, or Iphicrates, he bid 
the man stay till they were all dead; for till then 
that question could not be answered. He that had 
seen the Vandals besiege the city of Hippo, and had 
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had known the barbarousness of that unchristened 
people, and had observed that St. Austin with all 
his prayers and vows could not obtain peace in his 
own days, not so much as a reprieve for the perse- 
cution, and then had observed St. Austin die with 
grief that very night, would have perceived his 
calamity more visible than the reward of his piety 
and holy religion. When Lewis, surnamed Pius, 
went his voyage to Palestine upon a holy end, and 
for the glory of God, to fight against the Saracens 
and Turks and Mamelukes, the world did promise 
to themselves that a good cause should thrive in the 
hands of so holy a man; but the event was far 
otherwise: his brother Robert was killed, and his 
army destroyed, and himself taken prisoner, and the 
money which by. his mother was sent for his re- 
demption, was cast away in a storm, and he was 
exchanged for the last town the christians had in 
Egypt, and brought home the cross of Christ upon 
his shoulder in a real pressure and participation of 
his Master’s sufferings. When Charles the Fifth 
went to Algiers to suppress pirates and unchristened 
villains, the cause was more confident than the event 
was prosperous: and when he was almost ruined 
in a prodigious storm, he told the minutes of the 
clock, expecting that at midnight, when religious 
persons rose to matins, he should be eased by the 
benefit of their prayers; but the providence of God 
trod upon those waters, and left no footsteps for 
discovery; his navy was beat in pieces, and his de- 
sign ended in dishonour, and his life almost lost by 
the bargain. Was ever cause more baffled than 
the christian cause by the Turks in all Asia and 
Africa, and some parts of Europe, if to be perse- 
cuted and afflicted be reckoned a calamity ? What 
prince was ever more unfortunate than Henry the 
Sixth of England? and yet that age saw none more 
pious and devout. And the title of the house of 
Lancaster was advanced against the right of York 
for three descents. But then what was the end of 
these things? The persecuted men were made 
saints, and their memories are preserved in honour, 
and their souls shall reign for ever. And some 
good men were engaged in a wrong cause, and the 
good cause was sometimes managed by evil men; 
till that the suppressed cause was lifted up by God 
in the hands of a young and prosperous prince, 
and at last both interests were satisfied in the con- 
junction of two roses, which was brought to issue 
by a wonderful chain of causes managed by the 
Divine Providence. And there is no age, no his- 
tory, no state, no great change in the world, but 
hath ministered an example of an afflicted truth, 
and a prevailing sin; for I will never more call 
that sinner prosperous, who, after he hath been 
permitted to finish his business, shall die and perish 
miserably; for at the same rate we may envy the 
happiness of a poor fisherman, who, while his nets 
were drying, slept upon the rock, and dreamt that 
he was made a king; on a sudden starts up, and 
leaping for joy, falls down from the rock, and in the 
place of his imaginary felicities, loses his little portion 
of pleasure and innocent solaces he had from the 
sound sleep and little cares of his humble cottage. 
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And what is the prosperity of the wicked? To 
dwell in fine houses, or to command armies, or to 
be able to oppress their brethren, or to have much 
wealth to look on, or many servants to feed, or much 
business to despatch, and great cares to master ; 
these things are of themselves neither good nor 
bad. But consider, would any man amongst us, 
looking and considering beforehand, kill his lawful 
king, to be heir of all that which I have named? 
Would any of you choose to have God angry with 
you upon these terms? Would any of you be a 
perjured man for it all? A wise man or a good 
would not choose it. Would any of you die an 
atheist, that you might live in plenty and power ? 
I believe you tremble to think of it. It cannot 
therefore be a happiness to thrive upon the stock 
of a great sin. For if any man should contract 
with an impure spirit, to give his soul up at a cer- 
tain day, it may be twenty years hence, upon the 
condition he might, for twenty years, have his vain 
desires; should we not think that person infinitely 
miserable ? Kvery prosperous, thriving sinner is in 
the same condition: within these twenty years he 
shall be thrown into the portion of devils, but shall 
never come out thence in twenty millions of 
years. His wealth must needs sit uneasy upon 
him, that remembers that within a short space 
he shall be extremely miserable; and if he does 
not remember it, he does but secure it the more. 
And that God defers the punishment, and suffers 
evil men to thrive in the opportunities of their sin, 
it may and does serve many ends of providence and 
mercy, but serves no end that any evil men can rea- 
sonably wish or propound to themselves eligible. 

Bias said well to a vicious person, “‘ Non metuo 
ne non 515 daturus poenas, sed metuo ne id non sim 
visutus;” ‘ He was sure the man should be pun- 
ished, he was not sure he should live to see it.’ 
And though the Messenians that were betrayed and 
slain by Aristocrates in the battle of Cyprus, were 
not made alive again; yet the justice of God was 
admired, and treason infinitely disgraced, when, 
twenty years after, the treason was discovered, and 
the traitor punished with a horrid death. Lyciscus 
gave up the Orchomenians to their enemies, having 
first wished his feet, which he then dipped in water, 
might rot off, if he were not true to them; and yet 
his feet did not rot till those men were destroyed, 
and of a long time after; and yet at last they did. 
“Slay them not, O Lord, lest my people forget it,” 
saith David. If punishment were instantly and 
totally inflicted, it would be but a sudden and single 
document; but a slow and lingering judgment, and 
a wrath breaking out in the next age, is like an 
universal proposition, teaching our posterity that 
God was angry all the while, that he had a long 
indignation in his breast, that he would not forget 
to take vengeance. And it is a demonstration, that 
even the prosperous sins of the present age will find 
the same period in the Divine revenge, when men 
see a judgment upon the nephews for the sins of their 
grandfathers, though in other instances, and for sins 
acted in the days of their ancestors. 

We know that when, in Henry the Eighth or 
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Edward the Sixth’s days, some great men pulled 
down churches and built palaces, and robbed reli- 
gion of its just encouragements and advantages; 
the men that*did it were sacrilegious; and we find 
also, that God hath been punishing that great sin 
ever since; and hath displayed to so many genera- 
tions of men, to three or four descents of children, 
that those men could not be esteemed happy in 
their great fortunes, against whom God was so 
angry, that he would show his displeasure for a 
hundred years together. When Herod had killed 
the babes of Bethlehem, it was seven years before 
God called him to an account; but he that looks 
upon the end of that man, would rather choose the 
fate of the oppressed babes, than of the prevailing 
and triumphing tyrant. It was forty years before 
God punished the Jews, for their execrable murder 
committed upon the person of their King, the holy 
Jesus; and it was so long, that when it did happen, 
many men attributed it to their killing of St. James 
their bishop, and seemed to forget the greater 
crime. But “Non eventu rerum, sed fide verbo- 
rum stamus;” “We are to stand to the truth of 
God’s word, not to the event of things :”—because 
God hath given usa rule, but hath left the judg- 
ment to himself; and we die so quickly, (and God 
measures all things by his standard of eternity, and 
‘-one thousand years to God is as but one day,’’) 
that we are not competent persons to measure the 
times of God’s account, and the returns of judgment. 
We are dead before the arrow comes; but the man 
escapes not, unless his soul can die, or that God 
cannot punish him. ‘ Ducunt in bonis dies suos, 
et in momento descendunt ad infernum,” that is 
their fate: ‘They spend their days in plenty, and 
in a moment descend into hell.”*s In the mean time 
they drink, and forget their sorrow; but they are 
condemned: they have drunk their hemlock ; but 
the poison does not work yet: the bait is in their 
mouths, and they are sportive; but the hook hath 
struck their nostrils, and they shall never escape 
the ruin. And let no man call the man fortunate, 
because his execution is deferred for a few days, 
when the very deferring shall increase and ascertain 
the condemnation. 

But if we should look under the skirt of the 
prosperous and prevailing tyrant, we should find, 
even in the days of his joys, such allays and abate- 
ments of his pleasure, as may serve to represent him 
presently miserable, besides his final infelicities. 
For I have seen a young and healthful person warm 
and ruddy under a poor and a thin garment, when 
at the same time an old rich person hath been cold 
and paralytic under a load of sables and the skins 
of foxes. It is the body that makes the clothes 
warm, not the clothes the body: and the spirit of 
a man makes felicity and content, not any spoils of 
a rich fortune wrapt about a sickly and an uneasy 
soul. Apollodorus was a traitor and a tyrant, and 
the world wondered so see a bad man have so good 
a fortune ; but knew not that he nourished scorpions 
in his breast, and that his liver and his heart were 
eaten up with spectres and images of death; his 
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thoughts were full of interruptions, his dreams of 
illusions ; his fancy was abused with real troubles 
and fantastic images, imagining that he saw the 
Scythians flaying him alive, his daughters like 
pillars of fire dancing round about a cauldron, in 
which himself was boiling, and that his heart ac- 
cused itself to be the cause of all these evils. And 
although all tyrants have not imaginative and fan- 
tastic consciences, yet all tyrants shall die and come 
to judgment; and such a man is not to be feared, 
not at all to be envied. And, in the mean time, 
can he be said to escape who hath an unquiet con- 
science, who is already designed for hell, he whom 
God hates, and the people curse, and who hath an 
evil name, and against whom all good men pray, 
and many desire to fight, and all wish him destroy- 
ed, and some contrive to do it? Is this man a 
blessed man? Is that man prosperous who hath 
stolen a rich robe, and is in fear to have his throat 
cut for it, and is fain to defend it with the greatest 
difficulty and the greatest danger? Does not he 
drink more sweetly that takes his beverage in an 
earthen vessel, than he that looks and searches into 
his golden chalices for fear of poison, and looks pale 
at every sudden noise, and sleeps in armour, and 
trusts nobody, and does not trust God for his safety, 
but does greater wickedness only to escape awhile 
unpunished for his former crimes? “ Auro bibitur 
venenum.” No man goes about to poison a poor 
man’s pitcher, nor lays plots: to forage his little 
garden made for the hospital of two bee-hives, and 
the feasting of a few Pythagorean herb-eaters. 
——ovx ἴσασιν bow πλέον ἥμισυ παντὸς, 
Οὐδ᾽ ὅσον ἐν μαλάχῃ τε καὶ ἀσφοδέλῳ μέγ᾽ ὄνειαρ. 
Hesiop. Epy. 
They that admire the happiness of a prosperous, 
prevailing tyrant, know not the felicities that dwell 
in innocent hearts, and poor cottagers, and small 
fortunes. 

A christian, so long as he preserves his integrity 
to God and to religion, is bold in all accidents, he 
dares die, and he dares be poor; but if the persecu- 
tor dies, he is undone. Riches are beholden to our 
fancies for their value; and yet the more we value 
the riches, the less good they are, and by an over- 
valuing affection they become our danger and our 
sin: but, on the other side, death and persecution 
lose all the ill that they can have, if we do not set 
an edge upon them by our fears and by our vices. 
From ourselves riches take their wealth, and death 
sharpens his arrows at our forges, and we may set 
their prices as we please; and if we judge by the 
Spirit of God, we must account them happy that 
suffer ; and, therefore, that the prevailing oppressor, 
tyrant, or persecutor, is infinitely miserable. Only 
let God choose by what instruments he will govern 
the world, by what instances himself would be served, 
by what ways he will chastise the failings, and exer- 
cise the duties, and reward the virtues, of his ser- 
vants. God sometimes punishes one sin with 
another; pride with adultery, drunkenness with 
murder, carelessness with irreligion, idleness with 
vanity, penury with oppression, irreligion with 
blasphemy, and that with atheism: and therefore it 
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is no wonder, if he punishes a sinner by a sinner. 
And if David made use of villains and profligate 
persons to frame an army ; and Timoleon destroyed 
the Carthaginians by the help of soldiers, who 
themselves were sacrilegious; and physicians use 
poison to expel poisons; and all commonwealths 
take the basest of men to be their instruments of 
justice and executions: we shall have no further 
cause to wonder, if God raises up the Assyrian to 
punish the Israelites, and the Egyptians to destroy 
the Assyrians, and the Aithiopians to scourge the 
Egyptians ; and at last his own hand shall separate 
the good from the bad in the day of separation, in 
the day when he makes up his jewels. 

lov ποτε κεραυνοὶ Atos, ἢ 

Ποῦ φαέϑων ἅλιος, 

Ei ταῦτ᾽ ἐφορῶντες 
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God hath many ends of providence to serve by 
the hands of violent and vicious men. By them he 
not only checks the beginning errors and approach- 
ing sins of his predestinate ; but by them he changes 
governments, and alters kingdoms, and is terrible 
among the sons of men. For since it is one of his 
glories to convert evil into good, and that good into 
his own glory, and by little and little to open and 
to turn the leaves and various folds of providence : 
it becomes us only to dwell in duty, and to be silent 
in our thoughts, and wary in our discourses of God; 
and let him choose the time when he will prune his 
vine, and when he will burn his thorns: how long 
he will smite his servants, and when he will destroy 
his enemies. In the days of the primitive persecu- 
tions, what prayers, how many sighings, how deep 
groans, how many bottles of tears, did God gather 
into his repository, all praying for ease and deliver- 
ances, for haleyon days and fine sunshine, “ for 
nursing fathers and nursing mothers,” for public 
assemblies and open and solemn sacraments: and it 
was three hundred years before God would hear 
their prayers: and all that while the persecuted 
people were in a cloud, but they were safe, and 
knew it not; and God “kept for them the -best 
wine until the last:” they ventured for a crown, and 
fought valiantly ; they were “ faithful to the death, 
and they received a crown of life ;” and they are 
honoured by God, by angels, and by men. Whereas 
in all the prosperous ages of the church, we hear 
no stories of such multitudes of saints, no record of 
them, no honour to their memorial, no accident ex- 
traordinary ; scarce any made illustrious with a 
miracle, which in the days of suffering were fre- 
quent and popular. And after all our fears of se- 
questration and poverty, of death or banishment, 
our prayers against the persecution and troubles 
under it, we may please to remember, that twenty 
years hence (it may be sooner, it will not be much 
longer) all our cares and our troubles shall be dead ; 
and then it shall be inquired how we did bear our 
sorrows, and who inflicted them, and in what cause: 
and then he shall be happy that keeps company 
with the persecuted; and the “ persecutors shall be 
shut out amongst dogs and unbelievers.” 

He that shrinks from the yoke of Christ, from 
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the burden of the Lord, upon his death-bed will 
have cause to remember, that by that time all his 
persecutions would have been past, and that then 
there would remain nothing for him but rest, and 
crowns, and sceptres. When Lysimachus, impa- 
tient and overcome with thirst, gave up his king- 
dom to the Geta, being acaptive, and having drank 
alusty draught of wine, and his thirst now gone, he 
fetched a deep sigh, and said, “ Miserable man that 
I am, who for so little pleasure, the pleasure of one 
draught, lost so great a kingdom!” Such will be 
their case, who, being impatient of suffering, change 
their persecution into wealth and an easy fortune : 
they shall find themselves miserable in the separa- 
tions of eternity, losing the glories of heaven for so 
little a pleasure, “ illiberalis et ingrate voluptatis 
causa,” as Plutarch calls it, “ for illiberal and un- 
grateful pleasure ;’ in which when a man hath en- 
tered, he loses the rights and privileges and honours 
of a good man, and gets nothing that is profitable 
and useful to holy purposes, or necessary to any; 
but is already in a state so hateful and miserable, 
that he needs neither God nor man to bea revenger, 
having already under his splendid robe miseries 
enough to punish and betray this hypocrisy of his 
condition ; being troubled with the memory of what 
is past, distrustful of the present, suspicious of the 
future, vicious in their lives, and full of pageantry 
and outsides, but in their death, miserable with ca- 
lamities real, eternal, and insupportable. And if it 
could be otherwise, virtue itself would be reproached 
with the calamity. 

Ei γὰρ ὁ μὲν ϑανὼν 

Γᾶ τε καὶ οὐδὲν ὧν 

Κείσεται τάλας" 

Οἱ δὲ μὴ πάλιν 

Δώσουσ᾽ ἀντιφόνους δίκας, 

"Ἔῤῥοτ᾽ ἂν αἰδὼς, ἁπάντῶν 

στ᾿ εὐσέξεια Syntw@v.—SoPH. Elect. 

I end with the advice of St. Paul ; “ In nothing be 
terrified of your adversaries ; which to them is an 
evident token of perdition, but to you of salvation, 
and that of God.” 


SERMON XI. 
PART III. 


Bur now, that the persecuted may at least be 
pitied, and assisted in that of which they are capa- 
ble, I shall propound some rules by which they may 
learn to gather grapes from their thorns, and figs 
from their thistles; crowns from the cross, glory 
from dishonour. As long as they belong to God, it 
is necessary that they suffer persecution or sorrow; 
no rules can teach them to avoid that : but the evil 
of the suffering and the danger must be declined, 
and we must use some such spiritual arts as are apt 
to turn them into health and medicine. For it were 
a hard thing, first to be scourged, and then to be 
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crucified; to suffer here, and to perish hereafter; 
through the fiery trial and purging fire of afflictions 
to pass into hell, that is intolerable, and to be pre- 
vented with the following cautions; lest a man suffer 
like a fool and a malefactor, or inherit damnation 
for the reward of his imprudent suffering. 

1. They that suffer any thing for Christ, and are 
ready to die for him, let them do nothing against 
him. For certainly they think too highly of mar- 
tyrdom, who believe it able to excuse allthe evils of 
a wicked life. A man may “ give his body to be 
burned, and yet have no charity :᾿ and he that dies 
without charity, dies without God; “ for God is love.” 
And when those who fought in the days of the 
Maccabees for the defence of true religion, and 
were killed in those holy wars, yet, being dead, were 
found having about their necks ἱερώματα, or “ pen- 
dants consecrated”? to idols of the Jamnenses; it 
much allayed the hope, which, by their dying in so 
good a cause, was entertained concerning their bea- 
tifical resurrection. He that overcomes his fear of 
death, does well; but if he hath not also overcome 
his lust, or his. anger, his baptism of blood will 
not wash him clean. Many things make a man 
willing to die in a good cause; public reputation, 
hope of reward, gallantry of spirit, a confident reso- 
lution, and a masculine courage ; or a man may be 
vexed into a stubborn and unrelenting suffering : 
but nothing can make a man live well but the grace 
and the love of God. But those persons are infi- 
nitely condemned by their last act, who profess their 
religion to be worth dying for, and yet are so un- 
worthy as not to live according to its institution. It 
were a rare felicity, if every good cause could be 
managed by good men only; but we have found 
that evil men have spoiled a good cause, but never 
that a good cause made those evil men good and 
holy. If the governor of Samaria had crucified Si- 
mon Magus for receiving christian baptism, he had 
no more died a martyr than he lived a saint. For 
dying is not enough, and dying in a good cause is 
not enough; but then only we receive the crown of 
martyrdom, when our death is the seal of our life, 
and our life is a continual testimony of our duty, 
and both give testimony to the excellencies of the 
religion, and glorify the grace of God. If a man 
be gold, the fire purges him; but it burns him if he 
be, like stubble, cheap, light, and useless: for mar- 
tyrdom is the consummation of love. But thenit must 
be supposed, that this grace must have had its be- 
ginning, and its several stages and periods, and must 
have passed through labour to zeal, through all the 
regions of duty to the perfections of sufferings. 
And therefore, it is a sad thing to observe, how 
some empty souls will please themselves with being 
of such a religion, or such a cause; and though they 
dishonour their religion, or weigh down the cause 
with the prejudice of sin, believe all is swallowed up 
by one honourable name, or the appellative of one 
virtue. If God had forbid nothing but heresy and 
treason, then to have been a loyal man, or of a good 
belief, had been enough: but he that forbade rebel- 
lion, forbids also swearing and covetousness, rapine 
and oppression, lying and cruelty. And it is a sad 
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thing to see a man not only to spend his time, and — 
his wealth, and his money, and his friends, upon his _ 
lust, but to spend his sufferings too, to let the can- — 
ker-worm of a deadly sin devour his martyrdom. 
He therefore that suffers in a good cause, let him 
be sure to walk worthy of that honour to which 
God hath called him; let him first deny his sins, 
and then “deny himself,’ and then he may “take 
up his cross and follow Christ ;” ever remembering, 
that no man pleases God in his death who hath 
walked perversely in his life. 

2. He that suffers in a cause of God, must be in- 
different what the instance be, so that he may serve 
God. I say, he must be indifferent in the cause, so 
it be a cause of God; and indifferent in the suffer- 
ing, so it be of God’s appointment. For some men 
have a natural aversation to some vices or virtues, 
and a natural affection to others. One man will 
die for his friend, and another will die for his 
money: some men hate to be a rebel, and will die 
for their prince; but tempt them to suffer for the 
cause of the church, in which they were baptized, 
and in whose communion they look for heaven, and 
then they are tempted, and fall away. Orif God 
hath chosen the cause for them, and they have ac- 
cepted it, yet themselves will choose the suffering. 
Right or wrong, some men will not endure a prison ; 
and some that can, yet choose the heaviest part of 
the burden, the pollution and stain of a sin, rather 
than lose their money; and some had rather die 
twice than lose their estate once. In this our rule 
is easy. Let us choose God, and let God choose all 
the rest for us; it being indifferent to us, whether 
by poverty or shame, by a lingering or a sudden 
death, by the hands of a tyrant-prince, or the de- 
spised hands of a base usurper or a rebel, we 
receive the crown, and do honour to God and to 
religion. 

3. Whoever suffer in a cause of God, from the 
hands of cruel and unreasonable men, let them not 
be too forward to prognosticate evil and death to 
their enemies; but let them solace themselves in 
the assurance of the Divine justice, by general con- 
sideration, and, in particular, pray for them that are Ὁ 
our persecutors. Nebuchadnezzar was the rod in 
the hand of God against the Tyrians, and because 
he destroyed that city, God rewarded him with the 
spoil of Egypt: and it is not always certain that 
God will be angry with every man by whose hand 
affliction comes upon us. And sometimes two ar- 
mies have met, and fought, and the wisest man 
amongst them could not say, that either of the 
princes had prevaricated either the laws of God or 
of nations; and yet, it may be, some superstitious, 
easy, and half-witted people of either side wonder 
that their enemies live so long. And there are very 
many cases of war, concerning which God hath de- 
clared nothing: and although in such cases, he that 
yields and quits his title, rather than his charity, 
and the care of so many lives, is the wisest and the 
best man; yet, if neither of them will do so, let us 
not decree judgments from heaven, in cases where 
we have no word from heaven, and thunder from 
our tribunals, where no voice of God hath declared 
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the sentence. But in such cases, where there is an 
evident tyranny or injustice, let us do like the good 
Samaritan, who dressed the wounded man, but never 
pursued the thief; let us do charity to the afflicted, 
and bear the cross with nobleness, and “look up to 
Jesus, who endured the cross, and despised the 
shame :” but let us not take upon us the office of God, 
who will judge the nations righteously, and when he 
hath delivered up our bodies, will rescue our souls 
from the hands of unrighteous judges. [ remember in 
the story that Plutarch tells, concerning the soul of 
Thespesius, that it met with a prophetic genius, who 
told him many things that should happen afterwards 
in the world; and the strangest of all was this ; 
That there should be a king, “ qui bonus cum sit, 
tyrannide vitam finiet ;” “an excellent prince and a 
good man, should be put to death by a rebel and 
usurping power:”’—and yet, that prophetic soul 
could not tell, that those rebels should, within three 
years, die miserable and accursed deaths. And in 
that great prophecy, recorded by St. Paul, “ That in 
the last days perilous times should come, and men 
should be traitors and selfish, having forms of god- 
liness, and creeping into houses ;’”’" yet he could not 
tell us when these men should come to final shame 
and ruin: only by a general signification, he gave 
this sign of comfort to God’s persecuted servants; 
“ but they shall proceed no farther, for their folly 
shall be manifest unto all men;’’* that is, at long 
running, they shall shame themselves, and, “ for the 
elect’s sake, those days of evil shall be shortened.” 
But you and I may be dead first: and therefore, only 
remember, that they that, with a credulous heart 
and a loose tongue, are too decretory and enunciative 
of speedy judgments to their enemies, turn their re- 
ligion into revenge, and therefore do believe it will 
be so, because they vehemently desire it should be 
so; which all wise and good men ought to suspect, 
as less agreeing with that charity, which overcomes 
all the sins and all the evils of the world, and sits 
down and rests in glory. 

4. Do not trouble yourself by thinking how much 
you are afflicted, but consider how much you make 
of it: for reflex acts upon the suffering itself can 
Jead to nothing but to pride, or to impatience, to 
temptation, or to apostasy. He that measures the 
grains and scruples of his persecution, will soon sit 
down and call for ease, or for a reward; will think 
the time long, or his burden great; will be apt to 
complain of his condition, or set a greater value 
upon his person. Look not back upon him that 
strikes thee, but upward to God that supports thee, 
and forward to the crown that is set before thee: 
and then consider, if the loss of thy estate hath 
taught thee to despise the world, whether thy poor 
fortune hath made thee poor in spirit ; and if thy un- 
easy prison sets thy soul at liberty, and knocks off 
the fetters of a worse captivity. For then the rod 
of sufferings turns into crowns and sceptres, when 
every suffering is a precept, and every change of 
condition produces a holy resolution, and the state 
of sorrows makes the resolution actual and habi- 
tual, permanent and persevering. For as the silk- 
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worm eateth itself out of a seed to become a little 
worm; and there feeding on the leaves of mulber- 
ries, it grows till its coat be off, and then works 
itself into a house of silk; then casting its pearly 
seeds for the young to breed, it leaveth its silk for 
man, and dieth all white and winged in the shape of 
a flying creature: so is the progress of souls. When 
they are regenerate by baptism, and have cast off 
their first stains and the skin of worldly vanities, by 
feeding on the leaves of Scriptures, and the fruits of 
the vine, and the joys of the sacrament, they en- 
circle themselves in the rich garments of holy and 
virtuous habits; then, by leaving their blood, which 
is the church’s seed, to raise up a new generation to 
God, they leave a blessed memory, and fair example, 
and are themselves turned into angels, whose felicity 
is to do the will of God, as their employment was in 
this world to suffer. ‘“ Fiat voluntas tua” is our 
daily prayer, and that is of a passive signification ; 
“ Thy will be done” upon us: and if from thence 
also we translate it into an active sense, and by suf- 
fering evils increase in our aptnesses to do well, we 
have done the work of christians, and shall receive 
the reward of martyrs. 

5. Let our suffering be entertained by a direct 
election, not by collateral aids and fantastic ‘assist- 
ances. Itis a good refreshment to a weak spirit 
to suffer in good company: and so Phocion en- 
couraged a timorous Greek, condemned to die; and 
he bid him be confident, because that he was to die 
with Phocion: and when forty martyrs in Cappa- 
docia suffered, and that a soldier, standing by, 
came and supplied the place of the one apostate, 
who fell from his crown, being overcome with pain, 
it added warmth to the frozen confessors, and turned 
them into consummate martyrs. But if martyrdom 
were but a fantastic thing, or relied upon vain acci- 
dents and irregular chances, it were then very ne- 
cessary to be assisted by images of things, and any 
thing less than the proper instruments of religion : 
but since it is the greatest action of the religion, 
and relies upon the most excellent promises, and its 
formality is to be an action of love, and nothing is 
more firmly chosen (by an after-election at least) 
than an act of love; to support martyrdom, or the 
duty of sufferings, by false arches and exterior cir- 
cumstances, is to build a tower upon the beams of 
the sun, or to set up a wooden ladder to climb up 
to heaven; the soul cannot attain so huge and un- 
imaginable felicities by chance and instruments of 
fancy. And let no man hope to glorify God and go 
to heaven by a life of sufferings, unless he first 
begin in the love of God, and from thence derive 
his choice, his patience, and confidence, in the 
causes of virtue and religion, like beams, and 
warmth, and influence, from the body of the sun. 
Some there are that fall under the burden, when 
they are pressed hard, because they use not the 
proper instruments in fortifying the will in patience 
and resignation, but endeavour to lighten the burden 
in imagination; and when these temporary sup- 
porters fail, the building that relies upon them, 
rushes into coldness, recidivation, and lukewarm- 
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ness: and, among all instances, that of the main 
question of the text is of greatest power to abuse 
imprudent and less severe persons. 
Nullos esse Deos, inane celum, 
Affirmat Celius; probatque, 
Quod se videt, dum negat πο, beatum. Marrtiat. 
When men choose a good cause upon confidence 
that an ill one cannot thrive, that is, not for the 
love of virtue or duty to God, but for profit and 
secular interests, they are easily lost, when they see 
the wickedness of the enemy to swell up by impu- 
nity and success to a greater evil: for they have not 
learned to distinguish a great growing sin from a 
thriving and prosperous fortune. 
Ulla si juris tibi pejerati 
Pena, Barine, nocuisset unquam ; 
Dente si nigro fieres, vel uno 
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They that believe and choose because of idle 
fears and unreasonable fancies, or by mistaking the 
accounts of a man for the measures of God, or dare 
not commit treason for fear of being blasted; may 
come to be tempted when they see a sinner thrive, 
and are scandalized all the way if they die before 
him; or they may come to receive some accidental 
hardnesses ; and every thing in the world may spoil 
such persons, and blast their resolutions. Take in 
all the aids you can, and, if the fancy of the stand- 
ers-by, or the hearing of a cock crow, can add any 
collateral aids to thy weakness, refuse it not: but 
let thy state of sufferings begin with choice, and be 
confirmed with knowledge, and rely upon love, and 
the aids of God, and the expectations of heaven, and 
the present sense of duty ; and then the action will 
be as glorious in the event, as it is prudent in the 
enterprise, and religious in the prosecution. 

6. Lastly, when God hath brought thee into 
Christ’s school, and entered thee into a state of suf- 
ferings, remember the advantages of that state : con- 
sider, how unsavoury the things of the world appear 
to thee, when thou art under the arrest of death; 
remember, with what comforts the Spirit of God 
assists thy spirit: set down in thy heart all those 
intercourses, which happen between God and thy 
own soul, the sweetnesses of religion, the vanity of 
sin’s appearances, thy newly-entertained resolutions, 
thy longings after heaven, and all the things of 
God. And if God finishes thy persecutions with 
death, proceed in them: if he restores thee to the 
light of the world, and a temporal refreshment, 
change but the scene of sufferings in an active life, 
and converse with God upon the same principles, on 
which, in thy state of sufferings, thou didst build all 
the parts of duty. If God restores thee to thy estate, 
be not less in love with heaven, nor more in love 
with the world; let thy spirit be now as humble as 
before it was broken: and, to whatsoever degree of 
sobriety or austerity thy suffering condition did 
enforce thee, if it may be turned into virtne, when 
God restores thee, (because then it was necessary 
thou shouldst entertain it by an after-choice,) do it 
now also by a pre-election; that thou mayest say 
with David, “ It is good for me that I have been 
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afflicted, for thereby I have learned thy command- 
ments.” And Paphnutius did not do his soul more 
advantage, when he lost his right eye, and suffered 
his left knee to be cut off for christianity and the 
cause of God, than that, in the days of Constantine 
and the church’s peace, he lived not in the tolera- 
tion, but in the active piety of a martyr’s condition; 
not now a confessor of the faith only, but of the 
charity of a christian. We may every one live to 
have need of these rules; and I do not at all think 
it safe to pray against it, but to be armed for it: 
and to whatsoever degree of sufferings God shall call 
us, we see what advantages God intends for us, and 
what advantages we ourselves may make of it. I 
now proceed to make use of all the former discourse, 
by removing it a little farther even into its utmost 
spiritual sense: which the apostle does in the last 
words of the text; “Ifthe righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the wicked and the sinner appear ὃ’ 

These words are taken out of the Proverbs,y 
according to the translation of the LXX. “ Ifthe 
righteous scarcely be safe.”” Where the word μόλις 
implies that he is safe; but by “ intermedial diffi- 
culties :’’ and σώζεται, he is safe in the midst of his 
persecutions ; they may disturb his rest, and discom- 
pose his fancy, but they are like the fiery chariot to 
Elias; he is encircled with fire, and rare circum- 
stances and strange usages, but is carried up to 
heaven in a robe of flames. And so was Noah safe 
when the flood came; and was the great type and 
instance too of the verification of this proposition ; he 
was ὁ δίκαιος and δικαιοσύνης κήρυξ, he was put into 
a strange condition, perpetually wandering, shut up 
in a prison of wood, living upon faith, having never 
had the experience of being safe in floods. And so 
have I often seen young and unskilful persons sitting 
in a little boat, when every little wave sporting 
about the sides of the vessel, and every motion and 
dancing of the barge, seemed a danger, and made 
them cling fast upon their fellows; and yet all the 
while they were as safe as if they sat under a tree, 
while a gentle wind shook the leaves into a refresh- 
ment and a cooling shade: and the unskilful, inex- 
perienced christian shrieks out, whenever his vessel 
shakes, thinking it always a danger, that the watery 
pavement is not stable and resident, like a rock ; 
and yet all his danger is in himself, none at all 
from without: for he is indeed moving upon the 
waters, but fastened to a rock; faith is his founda- 
tion, and hope is his anchor, and death is his 
harbour, and Christ is his pilot, and heaven is his 
country ; and all the evils of poverty or affronts, of 
tribunals and evil judges, of fears and sadder appre- 
hensions, are but like the loud wind blowing from 
the right point, they make a noise, and drive faster 
to the harbour; and if we do not leave the ship, and 
leap into the sea; quit the interests of religion, and 
run to the securities of the world; cut our cables, 
and dissolve our hopes; grow impatient, and hug 
a wave, and die in its embraces; we are as safe at 
sea, safer in the storm which God sends us, than in a 
calm when we are befriended with the world. 

2. But μόλις may also signify “ rard ;” “ If the 
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righteous is seldom safe :”’ which implies that some- 
times he is, even in a temporal sense. God some- 
times sends halcyon days to his church, and when 
he promised “ kings and queens to be their nurses,” 
he intended it for a blessing ; and yet this blessing 
does oftentimes so ill succeed, that it is the greater 
blessing of the two, not to give us that blessing too 
freely. But μόλις, this is “ scarcely” done; and 
yet sometimes it is, and God sometimes refreshes 
languishing piety with such arguments as comply 
with our infirmities: and though it be a shame to 
us to need such allectives and infant-gauds, such 
which the heathen world and the first rudiments of 
the Israelites did need; God, who pities us, and will 
be wanting in nothing to us, as he corroborates our 
willing spirits with proper entertainments, so also 
he supports our weak flesh, and not only cheers an 
afflicted soul with beams of light, and antepasts and 
earnests of glory, but is kind also to our man of 
flesh and weakness; and to this purpose he sends 
thunderbolts from heaven upon evil men, dividing 
their tongues, infatuating their counsels, cursing 
their posterity, and ruining their families. 
ἄλλοτε δ᾽ αὖτε 
Ἢ τῶν γε στρατὸν εὐρὺν ἀπώλεσεν, ἢ ὅγε τεῖχος, 
Ἢ νέας ἐν πόντῳ Κρονίδης ἀποτίννυται αὐτῶν. 
Heston. ἔργ. 

“Sometimes God destroys their armies, or their 
strong holds, sometimes breaks their ships.” But 
this happens either for the weakness of some of his 
servants, and their too great aptness to be offended 
at a prosperous iniquity, or when he will not suffer 
the evil to grow too great, or for some end of his 
providence; and yet, if this should be very often, or 
last long, God knows the danger, and we should feel 
the inconvenience. Of all the types of Christ, only 
Joshua and Solomon were noted to be generally pros- 
perous: and yet the fortune of the first was to be in 
perpetual war and danger; but the other was as him- 
self could wish it, rich, and peaceful, and powerful, and 
healthful, and learned, and beloved, and strong, and 
amorous, and voluptuous, and so he fell; and though 
his fall was, yet his recovery was not, upon record. 

And yet the worst of evils that happen to the 
godly, is better, temporally better, than the greatest 
external felicity of the wicked: that in all senses 
the question may be considerable and argumenta- 
tive, “If the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly appear?’ If it be hard with 
good men, with the evil it shall be far worse. But 
see the difference. The godly man is timorous, and 
yet safe; tossed by the seas, and yet safe at anchor ; 
impaired by evil accidents, and righted by divine 
comforts; made sad with a black cloud, and re- 
freshed with a more gentle influence; abused by 
the world, and yet an heir of heaven; hated by 
men, and beloved by God; loses one house, and 
gets a hundred; he quits a convenient lodging-room, 
and purchases a glorious country; is forsaken by 
his friends, but never by a good conscience; he 
fares hardly, and sleeps sweetly; he flies from his 
enemies, but hath no distracting fears; he is full 
of thought, but of no amazement; it is his business 
to be troubled, and his portion to be comforted; he 
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hath nothing to afflict him, but the loss of that 
which might be his danger, but can never be his 
good; and in the recompence of this he hath God 
for his Father, Christ for his Captain, the Holy 
Ghost for his supporter; so that he shall have all 
the good which God can give him, and of all that 
good he hath the holy Trinity for an earnest and a 
gage for his maintenance at the present, and his 
portion to all eternity. But, though Paul and Silas 
sang psalms in prison, and under the hangman’s 
whips, and in an earthquake; yet neither the jailer 
nor the persecuting magistrates could do so. For 
the prosperity of the wicked is like a winter’s sun, 
or the joy of a condemned drunkard; it is a forget- 
fulness of his present danger and his future sor- 
rows, nothing but imaginary arts of inadvertency : 
he sits in the gates of the city, and judges others, 
and is condemned himself; he is honoured by the 
passers-by, and is thought happy, but he sighs 
deeply; “he heapeth up riches, and cannot tell 
who shall gather them:” he commands an army, 
and is himself a slave to his passions; he sleeps 
because he needs it, and starts from his uneasy pil- 
lows which his thoughtful head hath discomposed ; 
when he is waking, he dreams of greatness; when 
he sleeps, he dreams of spectres and illusions: he 
spoils a poor man of his lamb, and himself of his 
innocence and peace: and in every unjust purchase, 
himself is the greatest loser. 

“Os δέ κεν αὐτὸς ἕληται, ἀναιδείῃφι πιθήσας, 

Καὶ τε σμικρὸν ἐὸν, τό τ’ ἔταχνωσεν φίλον ἦτορ. 

HeEsiop. Epy. 

For, just upon his oppression or injustice, he is 
turned a devil, and God’s enemy, a wolf to his 
brother, a greedy admirer of the baits of fishes, and 
the bread of dogs; he is unsafe by reason of his 
sin: for he hath against him the displeasure of 
God, the justice of the laws, the shame of the sin, 
the revenge of the injured person; and God and 
men, the laws of nations and private societies, stand 
upon their defence against this man: he is unsafe 
in his rest, amazed in his danger, troubled in his 
labours, weary in his change, esteemed a base man, 
disgraced and scorned, feared and hated, flattered 
and derided, watched and suspected, and, it may be, 
dies in the middle of his purchase, and at the end 
is a fool, and leaves a curse to his posterity. 

Tov δέ τ᾽ ἀμαυροτέρη γενεὴ μετόπισϑε λέλειπται. 

Hesiop. ἔργ. 

“ He leaves a generation of blacker children behind 
him ;᾽ so the poet describes the cursedness of their 
posterity: and their memory sits down to eternal 
ages in dishonour. And by this time let them cast, 
up their accounts, and see if, of all their violent 
purchases, they carry any thing with them to the 
grave but sin, and a guilty conscience, and a polluted 
soul; the anger of God, and the shame of men. 
And what help shall all those persons give to thee 
in thy flames, who divided and scattered that estate, 
for which thou diedst for ever ? 


Audire est opere pretium, procedere recté 

Qui meechis non vultis, ut omni parte laborent ; 
Utque illis multo corrupta dolore voluptas, 
Atque hee rara cadat dura inter sepe pericla. 
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And let but a sober answerer tell me, if any thing in 
the world be more distant either from goodness or 
happiness, than to scatter the plague of an accursed 
soul upon our dearest children; to make a universal 
curse; to be the fountain of a mischief; to be such 
a person whom our children and nephews shall 
hate, and despise, and curse, when they groan 
under the burden of that plague, which their fathers’ 
sins brought upon the family. If there were no 
other account to be given, it were highly enough 
to verify the intent of my text; “If the righteous 
scarcely be saved,” or escape God’s angry stroke, 
the wicked must needs be infinitely more miserable. 

Νῦν δ᾽ é ἐγὼ μήτ᾽ αἱ ὑτὸς ἐν ἀνϑρώποισι δίκαιος 

Ejay, μήτ᾽ ἐμὸς υἱὸς, ἐπεὶ κακὸν ἄνδρα δίκαιον 

"Eppevar Hes. Epy. 
“ Neither I nor my son” (said the oldest of the 
Greek poets) “ would be virtuous, if to be a just 
person were all one as to be miserable.” No, not 
only in the end of affairs, and at sunset, but all the 
day long, the godly man is happy, and the ungodly 
and the sinner are very miserable. 


Pellitur a populo victus Cato; tristior ille est 

Qui vicit, faciesque pudet rapuisse Catoni: 
Namque h oc died due est populi, morumque ruina. 
Non homo pulsus erat; sed in uno victa potestas 
Romanumque decus 


And there needs no other argument to be added but 
this one great testimony; that though the godly are 
afflicted and persecuted, yet even they are blessed, 
and the persecutors are the most unsafe. They are 
essentially happy whom affliction cannot make 
miserable, but turns unto their advantages : 


(Quis curam negat esse te Deorum, 
Propter quem fuit innocens ruina 2) Mart. 


And that is the state ofthe godly. And they are most 
intolerably accursed, who have no portions in the 
blessings of eternity, and yet cannot have comfort in 
the present purchases of their sin, to whom even 
their sun-shine brings a drought, and their fairest 
is their foulest weather: and that is the portion of 
the sinner and the ungodly. The godly are not 
made unhappy by their sorrows ; and the wicked are 
such, whom prosperity itself cannot make fortunate. 

3. And yet after all this, it is but μόλις σώζεται, 
not μόλις σωθήσεται, he “ escapes but hardly” here: 
it will be well enough with him hereafter. Isaac 
digged three wells. ‘The first was called “ Conten- 
tion ;” for he drank the waters of strife, and digged 
the well with his sword. The second well was not 
altogether so hard a purchase, he got it with some 
trouble; but that being over, he had some room, 
and his fortune swelled, and he called his well 
“ Enlargement.” But his third he called “ Abun- 
dance ;”’ and then he dipped his foot in oil, and 
drank freely as out of a river. Every good man 
first ‘sows in tears; ” he first drinks of the bottle 
of his own tears, sorrow and trouble, labour and dis- 
quiet, strivings and temptations: but if they pass 
through a torrent, and virtue becomes easy and 
habitual, they find their hearts enlarged and made 
sprightly by the visitations of God, and refreshment 
of his Spirit; and then their hearts are enlarged, 
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they-know how to gather the down and softnesses 
from the sharpest thistles. 

Τῆς δ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἱδρῶτα Seol προπάροιϑεν ἔϑηκαν 

μακρὸς δὲ καὶ ὄρϑιος οἶμος ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν, 

Καὶ τρηχὺς τὸ πρῶτον" 
At first we cannot serve God but by passions and 
doing violence to all our wilder inclinations, and 
suffering the violence of tyrants aud unjust persons. 


ἐπὴν δ᾽ εἰς ἄκρον ἵκηαι, 


Ῥηϊδίη δ᾽ ἤπειτα πέλει, χαλεπή περ ἐοῦσα. HEs. Epy. 


The second days of virtue are pleasant and easy in 
the midst of all the appendant labours. But when 
the christian’s last pit is digged, when he is de- 
scended to his grave, and hath finished his state of 
sorrows and suffering; then God opens the river of 
abundance, the rivers of life and never-ceasing feli- 
cities. And this is that which God promised to his 
people: “I hid my face from thee for a moment, 
but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on 
thee, saith the Lord thy redeemer.” So much as 
moments are exceeded by eternity, and the sighing 
of a man by the joys of an angel, and a salutary 
frown by the light of God’s countenance, a few 
groans by the infinite and eternal hallelujahs; so 
much are the sorrows of the godly to be undervalued 
in respect of what is deposited for them in the 
treasures of eternity. Their sorrows can die, but so 
cannot their joys. Andif the blessed martyrs and 
confessors were asked concerning their past suffer- 
ings and their present rest, and the joys of their cer- 
tain expectation, you should hear them glory in 
nothing but in the mercies of God, and “ in the 
cross of the Lord Jesus.” Every chain is a ray of 
light, and every prison is a palace, and every loss 
is the purchase of a kingdom, and every affront in 
the cause of God is an eternal honour, and every 
day of sorrow is a thousand years of comfort, mul- 
tiplied with anever-ceasing numeration ; days with- 
out night, joys without sorrow, sanctity without sin, 
charity without stain, possession without fear, society 
without envying, communication of joys without 
lessening : and they shall dwellin a blessed country, 
where an enemy never entered, and from whence a 
friend never went away. Well might David say, 
“ Funes ceciderunt mihi in preclaris,” “ The cords” 
of my tent, my ropes, and the sorrow of my pil- 
erimage, “ fell to me in a good ground, and I have 
a goodly heritage.”—-And when persecution hews a 
man down from a high fortune to an even one, or 
from thence to the face of the earth, or from thence 
to the grave ; a good man is but preparing for a 
crown, and the tyrant does but first knock off the 
fetters of the soul, the manacles of passion and de- 
sire, sensual loves and lower appetites: and if God 
suffers him to finish the persecution, then he can but 
dismantle the soul’s prison, and let the soul forth to 
fly to the mountains of rest: and all the intermedial 
evils are but like the Persian punishments; the ex- 
ecutioner tore off their hairs, and rent their silken 
mantles, and discomposed their curious dressings, 
and lightly touched their skin ; yet the offender cried 
out with most bitter exclamations, while his fault 
z Isa. liv. 8. 
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was expiated with a ceremony and without blood. 
So does God to his servants, he rends their upper 
garments, and strips them of their unnecessary 
wealth, and ties them to physic and salutary dis- 
cipline ; and they cry out under usages, which have 
nothing but the outward sense and opinion of evil, 
not the real substance. But if we would take the 
measures of images, we must not take the height 
of the base, but the proportion of the members; 
nor yet measure the estates of men by their big- 
looking supporter, or the circumstance of an ex- 
terior advantage, but by its proper commensura- 
tion in itself, as it stands in its order to eter- 
nity: and then the godly man that suffers sorrow 
and persecution, ought to be relieved by us, but 
needs not be pitied in the sum of affairs. But 
since the two estates of the world are measured 
by time and by eternity, and divided by joy and 
sorrow, and no man shall have his portion of joys 
in both durations ; and the state of those men is in- 
supportably miserable, who are fatted for slaughter, 
and are crowned like beasts for sacrifice; who are 
feared and fear, who cannot enjoy their purchases 
but by communications with others, and themselves 
have the least share, but themselves are alone in 
the misery and the saddest dangers, and they pos- 
sess the whole portion of sorrows; to whom their 
prosperity gives but occasions to evil counsels, and 
strength to do mischief, or to nourish a serpent, or 
oppress a neighbour, or to nurse a lust, to increase 
folly, and treasure up calamity. And did ever any 
man see, or story tell, that any tyrant-prince kissed 
his rods and axes, his sword of justice, and his im- 
perial ensigns of power? they shine like a taper, to 
all things but itself. But we read of many martyrs 
who kissed their chains, and hugged their stakes, 
and saluted their hangman with great endearments ; 
and yet, abating the incursions of their seldom sins, 
these are their greatest evils; and such they are, 
with which a wise and a good man may be in love. 
And till the sinners and ungodly men can be so 
with their deep groans and broken sleeps, with the 
wrath of God and their portions of eternity; till 
they can rejoice in death and long for a resurrec- 
tion, and with delight and a greedy hope can think 
of the day of judgment; we must conclude that 
their glass gems and finest pageantry, their splendid 
outsides and great powers of evil, cannot make 
amends for that estate of misery, which is their por- 
tion with a certainty as great as is the truth of God, 
and all the articles of the christian creed. Miserable 
men are they, who cannot be blessed unless there 
be no day of judgment; who must perish, unless 
the word of God should fail. If that be all their 
hopes, then we may with a sad spirit and a soul of 
pity inquire into the question of the text, “Where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear 2” Even 
there where God’s face shall never shine, where there 
shall be fire and no light, where there shall be no 
angels, but what are many thousand years turned 
into devils, where no good man shall ever dwell, and 
from whence the evil and the accursed shall never 
be dismissed. “Ὁ my God, let my soul never come 
into their counsels, nor lie down in their sorrows.” 
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SERMON XII. 


THE MERCY OF THE DIVINE JUDGMENTS; 
OR, GOD’S METHOD IN CURING SINNERS. 


PART I. 


Despisest thou the riches of his goodness and for- 
bearance and long-suffering ; not knowing that 
the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ? 
—Rom. u. 4. 


From the beginning of time till now, all effluxes 
which have come from God, have been nothing but 
emanations of his goodness, clothed in variety of 
circumstances. He made man with no other design 
than that man should be happy, and by receiving 
derivations from his fountain of mercy, might reflect 
glory to him. And therefore, God making man for 
his own glory, made also a paradise for man’s use; 
and did him good, to invite him to do himself a 
greater; for God gave forth demonstrations of his 
power by instances of mercy, and he who might 
have made ten thousand worlds of wonder and pro- 
digy, and created man with faculties able only to 
stare upon, and admire, those miracles of mighti- 
ness, did choose to instance his power in the effu- 
sions of mercy, that, at the same instant, he might 
represent himself desirable and adorable, in all the 
capacities of amiability: viz. as excellent in him- 
self, and profitable to us. For as the sun sends 
forth a benign and gentle influence on the seed of 
plants, that it may invite forth the active and plas- 
tic power from its recess and secrecy, that by rising 
into the tallness and dimensions of a tree, it may 
still receive a greater and more refreshing influence 
from its foster-father, the prince of all the bodies 
of light ; and in all these emanations, the sun itself 
receives no advantage, but the honour of doing be- 
nefits; so doth the Almighty Father of all the 
creatures; he at first sends forth his blessings upon 
us, that we, by using them aright, should make our- 
selves capable of greater; while the giving glory to 
God, and doing homage to him, are nothing for his 
advantage, but only for ours; our duties towards 
him being like vapours ascending from the earth, 
not at all to refresh the region of the clouds, but 
to return back in a fruitful and refreshing shower ; 
and God created us, not that we can increase his 
felicity, but that he might have a subject receptive 
of felicity from him. Thus he causes us to be born, 
that we may be capable of his blessings; he causes 
us to be baptized, that we may have a title to the 
glorious promises evangelical; he gives us his Son, 
that we may be rescued from hell. And when we 
constrain him to use harsh courses towards us, it is 
also in mercy; he smites us to cure a disease; he 
sends us sickness, to procure our health. And as if 
God were all mercy, he is merciful in his first de- 
sign, in all his instruments, in the way, and in the 
end of the journey; and does not only show the 
riches of his goodness to them that do well, but to 
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all men that they may do well; he is good, to make 
us good; he does us benefits, to make us happy. 
And if we, by despising such gracious rays of light 
and heat, stop their progress, and interrupt their 
design, the loss is not God’s, but ours; we shall be 
the miserable and accursed people. This is the 
sense and paraphrase of my text: ‘ Despisest thou 
the riches of his goodness,” ἄς. ‘Thou dost not 
know,” that is, thou considerest not, that 11 is for 
further benefit that God does thee this: the ‘ good- 
ness of God” is not a design to serve his own ends 
upon thee, but thine upon him: “the goodness of 
God leadeth thee to repentance.” 

Here then is God’s method of curing mankind, 
χρηστότης, ἀνοχὴ, μακροθυμία. First, “ goodness,” 
or inviting us to him by sugared words, by the 
placid arguments of temporai favour, and the pro- 
positions of excellent promises. Secondly, ἀνοχὴ, 
at the same time. Although Godis provoked every 
day, yet he does ἀνέχειν, he “ tolerates” our stub- 
bornness, he forbears to punish ; and when he does 
begin to strike, takes his hand off, and gives us 
truce and respite. For so ἀνοχὴ signifies “ laxa- 
mentum,” and “ inducias” too. Thirdly, paxpo- 
θυμία, still “a long putting off” and deferring his 
final destroying anger, by using all means to force 
us to repentance; and this especially by the way of 
judgments; these being the last reserves of the Divine 
mercy, and however we esteem it, is the greatest 
instance of the Divine long-suffering that is in the 
world. After these instruments, we may consider 
the end, the strand upon which these land us, the 
purpose of this variety, of these labours and admir- 
able arts, with which God so studies and contrives 
the happiness and salvation of man: it is only that 
man may be brought by these means unto repentance, 
and by repentance may be brought to eternal life. 
This is “ the treasure of the Divine goodness,” the 
great andadmirable efflux of the eternal beneficence, 
the πλοῦτος χρηστότητος, “ the riches of his good- 
ness,” which whosoever despises, despises himself 
and the great interest of his own felicity; he shall 
die in his impenitence, and perish in his folly. 

1. The first great instrument that God chooses to 
bring us to him, is χρηστότης, “ profit,” or benefit ; 
and this must needs be first, for those instruments 
whereby we have a being, are so great mercies, that 
besides that they are such which give us the capaci- 
ties of all other mercies, they are the advances of 
us in the greatest instances of promotion in the 
world. For from nothing to something is an infinite 
space; and a man must have a measure of infinite 
passed upon him, before he can perceive himself to 
be either happy or miserable: he is not able to give 
God thanks for one blessing, until he hath received 
many. But then God intends we should enter upon 
his service at the beginning of our days, because 
even then he is beforehand with us, and hath already 
given us great instances of his goodness. What a 
prodigy of favour is it to us, that he hath passed by 
so many forms of his creatures, and hath not set us 
down in the rank of any of them, till we came to be 
“ paulo minores angelis,’” “ a little lower than the 
angels !” and yet from the meanest of them God 
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can perfect his own praise. The deeps and the 
snows, the hail and the rain, the birds of the air 
and the fishes of the sea, they can and do glorify 
God, and give him praise in their capacity; and 
yet he gave them no reason, no immortal spirit, 
or capacity of eternal blessedness; but he hath dis- 
tinguished us from them by the absolute issues of 
his predestination, and hath given us a lasting and 
eternal spirit, excellent organs of perception, and 
wonderful instruments of expression, that we may 
join in concert with the morning-star, and bear a 
part in the chorus with the angels of light, to sing 
hallelujah to the great Father of men and angels. 
But was it not a huge chain of mercies, that we 
were not strangled in the regions of our own natural 
impurities, but were sustained by the breath of God 
from perishing in the womb, where God formed us 
“in secreto terre,” told our bones, and kept the 
order of nature, and the miracles of creation; and 
we lived upon that which, in the next minute after 
we were born, would strangle us if it were not re- 
moved ? but then God took care of us, and his hand 
of providence clothed us and fed us. But why do I 
reckon the mercies of production, which in every 
minute of our being are alike continued, and are 
miracles in all senses, but that they are common 
and usual? I only desire you to remember, that 
God made all the works of his hands to serve him. 
And, indeed, this mercy of creating us such as we 
are, was not “to lead us to repentance,” but was a 
design of innocence: intended we should serve 
him as the sun and the moon do, as fire and water 
do; never to prevaricate the laws he fixed to us, 
that we might have needed no repentance. But 
since we did degenerate, and being by God made 
better and more noble creatures than all the inhabi- 
tants of the air, the water, and the earth besides,— 
we made ourselves baser and more ignoble than 
any: for no dog, crocodile, or swine, was ever God’s 
enemy, as we made ourselves. Yet then from 
thenceforward God began his work of “leading us 
to repentance” by the “riches of his goodness.” 
He caused us to be born of christian parents, under 
whom we were taught the mysteriousness of its 
goodness and designs for the redemption of man; 
and by the design of which religion, repentance was 
taught to mankind, and an excellent law given for 
distinction of good and evil. And this is a blessing, 
which though possibly we do not often put into our 
eucharistical litanies to give God thanks for; yet if 
we sadly consider what had become of us, if we had 
been born under the dominion of a Turkish lord, or 
in America, where no christians do inhabit, where 
they worship the devil, where witches are their 
priests, their prophets, their physicians, and their 
oracles; can we choose but apprehend a visible no- 
torious necessity of perishing in those sins, which 
we then should not have understood by the glass 
of a divine law to have declined, nor by a revelation 
have been taught to repent of? But since the best 
of men does, in the midst of all the great advan- 
tages of laws, and examples, and promises, and 
threatenings, do many things he ought to be 
ashamed of, and needs to repent οὖ; we can under- 
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stand the riches of the Divine goodness best, by 
considering, that the very design of our birth and 
education in the christian religion is, that we may 
recover of and cure our follies by the antidote of re- 
pentance, which is preached to us as a doctrine, and 
propounded as a favour ; which was put into a law, 
and purchased for us by a great expense; which 
God does not more command to us as a duty, than 
he gives us as a blessing. For now that we shall 
not perish for our first follies, but be admitted to 
new conditions, to be repaired by second thoughts, 
to have our infirmities excused, and our sins for- 
given, our habits lessened, and our malice cured, 
after we were wounded, and sick, and dead, and 
buried, and in the possession of the devil; this was 
such a blessing, so great riches of the Divine good- 
ness, that as it was taught to no religion but the chris- 
tian, revealed by no lawgiver but Christ, so it was 
a favour greater than ever God gave to the angels 
and devils: for although God was rich in the effu- 
sion of his goodness towards them, yet they were 
not admitted to the condition of second thoughts; 
Christ never shed one drop of blood for them, “ his 
goodness did not lead them to repentance :” but to 
us it was, that he made this largess of his good- 
ness; to us, to whom he made himself a brother, 
and sucked the paps of our mother; he paid the 
scores of our sin, and shame, and death, only that 
we might be admitted to repent, and that this re- 
pentance might be effectual to the great purposes 
of felicity and salvation. And if we would consider 
this sadly, it might make us better to understand 
our madness and folly in refusing to repent; that is, 
to be sorrowful,—and to leave all our sins,—and to 
make amends by a holy life.-—For that we might 
be admitted and suffered to dv so, God was fain to 
pour forth all the riches of his goodness: it cost 
our dearest Lord the price of his dearest blood, 
many a thousand groans, millions of prayers and 
sighs, and at this instant he is praying for our re- 
pentance ; nay, he hath prayed for our repentance 
these sixteen hundred years incessantly, night and 
day, and shall do so till doomsday; “ He sits at 
the right hand of God making intercession for us.” 
And that we may know what he prays for, he hath 
sent us ambassadors to declare the purpose of all 
his design; for St. Paul saith, “We are ambassa- 
dors for Christ, as though he did beseech you by 
us; we pray you in Christ’s stead to be reconciled 
to God.” The purpose of our embassy and ministry 
is a prosecution of the mercies of God, and the work 
of redemption, and the intercession and mediation 
of Christ: it is the work of atonement and recon- 
ciliation that God designed, and Christ died for, 
and still prays for, and we preach for, and you all 
must labour for. 

And therefore here consider, if it be not infinite 
impiety to “ despise the riches of such a goodness,” 
which at so great a charge, with such infinite labour 
and deep mysterious arts, invites us to repentance ; 
that is, to such a thing as could not be granted to us 
unless Christ should die to purchase it; such a 
glorious favour, that is the issue of Christ’s prayers 
in heaven, and of all his labours, his sorrows, and his 
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sufferings on earth. If we refuse to repent now, we 
do not so much refuse to do our own duty, as to 
accept of a reward. Itis the greatest and the dear- 
est blessing that ever God gave to men, that they 
may repent: and therefore, to deny it or delay it, 
is to refuse health, brought us by the skill and 
industry of the physician; it is to refuse liberty 
indulged to us by our gracious Lord. And cer- 
tainly we had reason to take it very ill, if, at a 
great expense, we should purchase a pardon for 
a servant, and he, out of a peevish pride or negli- 
gence shall refuse it; the scorn pays itself, the 
folly is its own scourge, and sits down in an inglo- 
rious ruin. 

After the enumeration of these glories, these pro- 
digies of mercies and loving-kindnesses, of Christ’s 
dying for us, and interceding for us, and merely that 
we may repent and be saved; I shall less need to 
instance those other particularities whereby God 
continues, as by so many arguments of kindness, to 
sweeten our natures, and make them malleable to 
the precepts of love and obedience, the twin-daugh- 
ters of holy repentance: but the poorest person 
amongst us, besides the blessing and graces already 
reckoned, hath enough about him, and the accidents 
of every day, to shame him into repentance. Does 
not God send his “ angels to keep thee in all thy 
ways?” are not they ministering spirits sent forth 
to wait upon thee as thy guard; art not thou kept 
from drowning, from fracture of bones, from mad- 
ness, from deformities, by the riches of the Divine 
goodness? ‘Tell the joints of thy body; dost thou 
want a finger? andif thou dost not understand how 
great a blessing that is, do but remember, how ill 
thou canst spare the use of it when thou hast but a 
thorn in it. The very privative blessings, the bless- 
ings of immunity, safeguard, and integrity, which 
we all enjoy, deserve a thanksgiving of a whole 
life. If God should send a cancer upon thy face, 
or a wolf into thy breast, if he should spread a 
crust of leprosy upon thy skin, what wouldst thou 
give to be but as now thou art? Wouldst not 
thou repent of thy sins upon that condition? Which 
is the greater blessing, to be kept from them, or 
to be cured of them? And why therefore shall 
not this greater blessing lead thee to repentance? 
Why do we, not so aptly, promise repentance when 
we are sick, upon the condition to be made well, 
and yet perpetually forget it when we are well? As 
if health never were a blessing, but when we have 
it not. Rather I fear the reason is, when we are 
sick we promise to repent, because then we cannot 
sin the sins of our former life; but in health our 
appetites return to their capacity, and in all the 
way “we despise the riches of the Divine good- 
ness,” which preserves us from such evils, which 
would be full of horror and amazement, if they 
should happen to us. 

Hath God made any of you all chapfallen? Are 
you affrighted with spectres and illusions of the 
spirits of darkness? How many earthquakes have 
you been in? How many days have any of you 
wanted bread? How many nights have you been 
without sleep? Are any of you distracted of your 
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senses? And if God gives you meat and drink, 
health and sleep, proper seasons of the year, entire 
senses and a useful understanding ; what a great 
unworthiness is it to be unthankful to so good a 
God, so benign a Father, so gracious a Lord? All 
the evils and baseness of the world can show 
nothing baser and more unworthy than ingratitude : 
and therefore it was not unreasonably said of Aris- 
totle, Τὐτυχία φιλόθεος, “ Prosperity makesa man love 
God,’ supposing men to have so much humanity 
left in them, as to love him from whom they have re- 
ceived so many favours. And Hippocrates said, that 
although poor men use to murmur against God, yet 
rich men will be offering sacrifice to their Deity, 
whose beneficiaries they are. Now, since the riches 
of the Divine goodness are so poured out upon the 
meanest of us all, if we shall refuse to repent (which 
is a condition so reasonable, that God requires it 
only for our sake, and that it may end in our fe- 
licity) we do ourselves despite, to be unthankful to 
God; that is, we become miserable by making our- 
selves basely criminal. Andif any man, whom God 
hath used to no other method but of his sweetness 
and the effusion of mercies, brings no other fruits 
but the apples of Sodom in return of all his culture 
and labours, God will cut off that unprofitable branch, 
that with Sodom it may suffer the flames of ever- 
lasting burning. 

Οἴει σὺ τοὺς Savovtas, ὦ Νικήρατε 

Τρυφῆς ἁπάσης μεταλαβόντας ἐν Biw, 

Πεφυγέναι τὸ δεῖον. PHILEMON. 
If here we have good things, and a continual shower 
of blessings to soften our stony hearts, and we shall 
remain obdurate against those sermons of mercy 
which God makes us every day, there will come a 
time when this shall be upbraided to us, that we had 
not νοῦν ἀντίτυπον, a thankful mind, but made God 
to sow his seed upon the sand, or upon the stones, 
without increase or restitution. It was a sad alarm 
which God sent to David by Nathan, to upbraid 
his ingratitude: “ I anointed thee king over Israel, 
I delivered thee out of the hand of Saul, I gave 
thee thy master’s house and wives into thy bosom, 
and the house of Israel and Judah; and if this had 
been too little, I would have given thee such and 
such things; wherefore hast thou despised the 
name of the Lord?” But how infinitely more can 
God say to all of us than all this came to; he hath 
anointed us kings and priests in the royal priesthood 
of christianity ; he hath given us his Holy Spirit to 
be our guide, his angels to be our protectors, his 
creatures for our food and raiment; he hath de- 
livered us from the hands of Satan, hath conquered 
death for us, hath taken the sting out, and made it 
harmless and medicinal, and proclaimed us heirs of 
heaven, coheirs with the eternal Jesus ; and if after 
all this we despise the commandment of the Lord, 
and defer and neglect our repentance, what shame 
is great enough, what miseries are sharp enough, 
what hell painful enough, for such horrid ingrati- 
tude ? St. Lewis the king having sent Ivo, bishop 
of Chartres, on an embassy, the bishop met a woman 
on the way, grave, sad, fantastic, and melancholic, 
with fire in one hand, and water in the other, He 
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asked what those symbols meant. She answered, 
My purpose is with fire to burn paradise, and with 
my water to quench the flames of hell, that men 
may serve God without the incentives of hope and 
fear, and purely for the love of God. But this 
woman began at the wrong end: the love of God 
is not produced in us after we have contracted evil 
habits, till God, with “his fan in his hand, hath 
thoroughly purged his floor,” till he hath cast out 
all the devils, and swept the house with the instru- 
ment of hope and fear, and with the achievements 
and efficacy of mercies and judgments. But then, 
since God may truly say to us, as of old to his 
rebellious people, “ Am 1 a dry tree to the house of 
Israel?” that is, Do I bring them no fruit ? Do 
they “serve me for nought?” and he expects not 
our duty till first we feel his goodness; we are now 
infinitely inexcusable to throw away so great riches, 
to “ despise such a goodness.” 

However, that we may see the greatness of this 
treasure of goodness, God seldom leaves us thus : 
for he sees, (be it spoken to the shame of our natures, 
and the dishonour of cur manners,) he sees that his 
mercies do not allure us, do not make us thankful, 
but, (as the Roman said,) “ Felicitate corrumpimur,” 
“We become worse for God’s mercy,” and think it 
will be always holiday ; and are like the crystal of 
Arabia, hardened not by cold, but made crusty and 
stubborn by the warmth of the Divine fire, by its 
refreshments and mercies; therefore, to demonstrate 
that God is good indeed, he continues his mercies 
still to us, but in another instance; he is merciful 
to us in punishing us, that we may be led to repent- 
ance by such instruments which will scare us from 
sin; he delivers us up to the pedagogy of the 
Divine judgments : and there begins the second part 
of God’s method, intimated in the word ἀνοχὴ; or 
“forbearance.” God begins his eure by caustics, 
by incisions and instruments of vexation, to try if 
the disease that will not yield to the allectives of 
cordials and perfumes, frictions and baths, may be 
forced out by deleteries, scarifications, and more 
salutary, but less pleasing, physic. 

2. ᾿Ανοχὴ, “ Forbearance,” it is called in the 
text; which signifies “laxamentum” or “inducias :” 
that is, when the decrees of the Divine judgments 
temporal are gone out, either wholly to suspend 
the execution of them, which is “ inducie,” or “a 
reprieve ;” or else, when God hath struck once or 
twice, he takes off his hand, that is “ laxamentum,” 
an “ease or remission” of his judgment. In both 
these, although “ in judgment God remembers 
mercy,” yet we are under discipline, we are brought 
into the penitential chamber; at least we are showed 
the rod of God; and if, like Moses’s rod, it turns 
us into serpents, and that we repent not, but grow 
more devils ; yet then it turns into a rod again, and 
finishes up the smiting, or the first-designed afflic- 
tion. 

But I consider it first in general. The riches of 
the Divine goodness are manifest in beginning this 
new method of curing us, by severity and by a rod. 
And that you may not wonder that I expound this 
“ forbearance” to be an act of mercy punishing, I 
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observe, that besides that the word supposes the 
method changed, and it is a mercy about judgments, 
and their manner of execution; it is also, in the 
nature of the thing, in the conjunction of circum- 
stances, and the designs of God, a mercy when he 
threatens us or strikes us into repentance. 

We think that the way of blessings and prosperous 
accidents, is the finer way of securing our duty ; 
and that when our heads are anointed, our cups 
crowned, and our tables full, the very caresses of 
our spirits will best of all dance before the ark, 
and sing perpetual anthems to the honour of our 
benefactor and patron, God; and we are apt to dream 
that God will make his saints reign here as kings in 
a millenary kingdom, and give them the riches and 
fortunes of this world, that they may rule over men, 
and sing psalms to God for ever. But I remember 
what Xenophanes says of God, 


” , Sg - «- pe » ? 
Οὔτε δέμας ϑνητοῖσιν ὁμοίϊος, οὔτε νόημα. 


“God is like to men neither in shape nor in coun- 
56]; he knows that his mercies confirm some, and 
encourage more, but they convert but few: alone 
they lead men to dissolution of manners, and forget- 
fulness of God, rather than repentance: not but 
that mercies are competent and apt instruments of 
grace, if we would; but because we are more dis- 
persed in our spirits, and by a prosperous accident 
are melted into joy and garishness, and drawn off 
from the sobriety of recollection. “ Jeshurun waxed 
fat and kicked.” Many are not able to suffer and 
endure prosperity ; it is hke the light of the sun to 
a weak eye; glorious indeed in itself, but not pro- 
portioned to such an instrument. Adam himself 
(as the rabbins say) did not dwell one night in 
Paradise, bnt was poisoned with prosperity, with the 
beauty of his fair wife, and a beauteous tree: and 
Noah and Lot were both righteous and exemplary, 
the one to Sodom, the other to the old world, so long 
as they lived in a place in which they were ob- 
noxious to the common suffering; but as soon as 
the one of them had escaped from drowning, and 
the other from burning, and were put into security, 
they fell into crimes which have dishonoured their 
memories for above thirty generations together, the 
crimes of drunkenness and incest. Wealth and a 
full fortune make men licentiously vicious, tempting 
aman with power to act all that he can desire or 
design viciously. 

Inde ire faciles 

Namque ut opes nimias mundo fortuna subacto 

Intulit, et rebus mores cessere secundis, 

Cultus, gestare decoros 
Vix nuribus, rapucre mares;—totoque accersitur orbe 
Quo gens quieque perit Lucan, lib. 1. 
And let me observe to you, that though there are 

in the New Testament many promises and _ pro- 
visions made for the poor in that very capacity, 
they having a title to some certain circumstances 
and additionals of grace and blessing; yet to rich 
men our blessed Saviour was pleased to make none 
at all, but to leave them involved in general com- 
prehensions, and to have a title to the special pro- 
mises only, by becoming poor in spirit, and in 
preparation of mind, though not in fortune and 
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possession. However, it is hard for God to per- 
suade us to this, till we are taught it by a sad ex- 
perience, that those prosperities which we think 
will make us serve God cheerfully, make us to 
serve the world and secular ends diligently, and 
God not at all. 

Repentance is a duty that best complies with 
affliction; it is a symbolical estate, of the same 
complexion and constitution; half the work of re- 
pentance is done by a sad accident, our spirits are 
made sad, our gaieties mortified, our wildness cor- 
rected, the water-springs are ready to run over: but 
if God should grant our desires, and give to most 
men prosperity, with a design to lead them to re- 
pentance, all his pomp, and all his employment, and 
all his affections and passions, and all his circum- 
stances, are so many degrees of distance from the 
conditions and nature of repentance. It was re- 
ported by Dio concerning Nero’s mother, that she 
often wished that her son might be emperor, and 
wished it with so great passion, that, upon that con- 
dition, she cared not though her son might kill her. 
Her first wish and her second fear were both 
granted: but when she began to fear that her son 
did really design to murder her, she used all the 
art and instruments of diversion that a witty and a 
powerful, a timorous person and a woman, could in- 
vent or apply. Just so it is with us: so we might 
have our wishes of prosperity, we promise to under- 
go all the severities of repentance ; but when we 
are landed upon our desire, then every degree of 
satisfaction of those sensualities is a temptation 
against repentance: for a man must have his affec- 
tions weaned from those possessions, before he can 
be reconciled to the possibilities of repentance. 

And because God knows this well, and loves us 
better than we do ourselves, therefore he sends upon 
us the scrolls of vengeance, “ the hand-writing upon 
the wall,” to denounce judgment against us: for 
God is so highly resolved to bring us to repentance 
some way or other, that if, by his goodness, he can- 
not shame us into it, he will try if, by his judgments, 
he can scare us into it: not that he strikes always 
as soon as he hath sent his warrants out; οὐδὲ τοῖς 
ἁμαρτάνουσιν εὐϑὺς ἐπέξεισιν ὁ Θεός" ἀλλὰ δίδωσι 
χρόνον εἰς μετάνοιαν, καὶ τὴν τοῦ ὀφειλήματος ἴασιν, 
said Philo. Thus God sent Jonas, and denounced 
judgments against Nineveh; but with the dvoy, 
with the “ forbearance” of forty days for the time 
of their escape, if they would repent. When Noah, 


| the great preacher of righteousness, denounced the 


flood to all the world, it was with the ἀνοχὴ, with the 
“ forbearance” of a hundred and twenty years. 
And when the great extermination of the Jewish 
nation, and their total deletion from being God’s 
people, was foretold by Christ, and decreed by 
God; yet they had the ἀνοχὴ of forty years, in 
which they were perpetually called to repentance. 
These were reprieves and deferrings of the stroke. 

But sometimes God strikes once, and then for- 
bears. And such are all those sadnesses, which are 
less than death: every sickness, every loss, every 
disgrace, the death of friends and nearest relatives, 
sudden discontents; these are all of them the louder 
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calls of God to repentance ; but still, instances of 
forbearance. 

Indeed, many times this forbearance makes men 
impudent. It was so inthe case of Pharaoh; when 
God smote him, and then forbore, Pharaoh’s heart 
grew callous and insensible, till God struck again : 
and this was the meaning of these words of God, 
“1 will harden the heart of Pharaoh,” that is, I 
will forbear him; smite him, and then take the 
blow off : “« Sic enim Deus induravit Pharaonis cor,” 
said St. Basil. For as water taken off from fire will 
sooner congeal and become icy, than if it had not 
been attenuated by the heat; so is the heart of 
some men; when smitten by God, it seems soft and 
pliable, but taken off from the fire of affliction, it 
presently becomes horrid, then stiff, and then hard 
as a rock of adamant, or as the gates of death and 
hell. But this is beside the purpose and intention 
of the Divine mercy; this is an ἀντιπερίστασις, a 
plain “ contradiction” to the riches of God’s good- 
ness; this is to be evil because God is good; to 
burn with flames because we are cooled with water; 
this is to put out the lamps of heaven, or (if we 
cannot do it) to put our own eyes out, lest we 
should behold the fair beauty of the Lord, and be 
enamoured of his goodness, and repent, and live. O 
take heed of despising this goodness; for this is one 
of God’s latest arts to save us; he hath no way left 
beyond this, but to punish us with a lasting judg- 
ment and a poignant affliction. In the tomb of 
Terentia, certain lamps burned under ground many 
ages together; but as soon as ever they were brought 
into the air, and saw a bigger light, they went out, 
never to be re-enkindled. So long as we are in the 
retirements of sorrow, of want, of fear, of sickness, 
or of any sad accident, we are burning and shining 
lamps; but when God comes with his ἀνοχὴ, with 
his “ forbearance,” and lifts us up from the gates of 
death, and carries us abroad into the open air, that 
we converse with prosperity and temptation, we go 
out in darkness; and we cannot be preserved in heat 
and light, but by still dwelling in the regions of 
sorrow. And if such be our weaknesses or our folly, 
it concerns us to pray against such deliverances, to 
be afraid of health, to beg of God to continue a 
persecution, and not to deny us the mercy of an 
affliction. 

And do not we find all this to be a great truth in 
ourselves? Are we so great strangers to our own 
weakness and unworthiness, as not to remember 
when God scared us with judgments in the neigh- 
bourhood, where we lived in a great plague, or if 
we were ever in a storm, or God had sent a sickness 
upon us? Then we may please to remember, that 
repentance was our business, that we designed 
mountains of piety, renewed our holy purposes, 
made vows and solemn sacraments to God to be- 
come penitent and obedient persons: and we may 
also remember, without much considering, that as 
soon as God began to forbear us, we would no 
longer forbear to sin, but add flame to flame, a heap 
of sins to a treasure of wrath, already too big ; 
being like Pharaoh or Herod, or like the ox and 
mule, more hard and callous for our stripes; and 
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melted in the fire, and frozen harder in the cold; 
worse for all our afflictions, and the worse for all 
God’s judgments ; not bettered by his goodness, nor | 
mollified by his threatenings: and what is there 
more left for God to do unto us? He that is not 
won by the sense of God’s mercy, can never find any 
thing in God that shall convert him; and he whom 
fear and sense of pain cannot mend, can never find 
any argument from himself that shall make him 
wise. This is sad, that nothing from without, and 
nothing from within, shall move us: nothing in 
heaven, and nothing in hell; neither love, nor fear; 
gratitude to God, nor preservation of ourselves, shall 
make us to repent. Θεοῦ δὲ πληγὴν οὐχ ὑπερπηδᾷ 
βροτὸς." That shall be his final sentence: he shall 
never escape that ruin from which the greatest art 
of God could not entice, nor his terror scare him: 
“ he loved cursing, therefore shall it happen to him: 
he loved not blessing, therefore shall it be far from 
him.” 

Let, therefore, every one of us take the account 
of our lives, and read over the sermons that God 
hath made us: besides that sweet language of his 
mercy, and his “ still voice” from heaven, consider 
what voices of thunder you heard, and presently 
that noise ceased, and God was heard in the “ still 
voice” again. What dangers have any of you 
escaped ? Were you ever assaulted by the rudeness 
of an ill-natured man? Have you never had a 
dangerous fall, and escaped it? Did none of you 
ever escape drowning, and ina great danger saw 
the forbearance of God? Have you never been 
sick (as you feared) unto death ? Or, suppose none 
of these things have happened, hath not God 
threatened you all, and forborne to smite you? or 
smitten you, and forborne to kill you? ‘That is 
evident. But if you had been a privado, and of 
the cabinet-council with your angel-guardian, that 
from him you might have known how many dangers 
you have escaped, how often you have been near a 
ruin, so near, that if you had seen your danger with 
a sober spirit, the fear of it would have half killed 
you; if he had but told you how often God had 
sent out his warrants to the exterminating angel, 
and our blessed Saviour by his intercession hath 
obtained a reprieve, that he might have the content 
of rejoicing at thy conversion and repentance; if 
you had known from him the secrets of that provi- 
dence which governs us in secret, and how many 
thousand times the devil would have done thee hurt, 
and how often himself, as a ministering spirit of 
God’s “ goodness and forbearance,” did interpose 
and abate or divert a mischief which was falling 
on thy head: it must needs cover thy head with a 
cloud of shame and blushing at that ingratitude and 
that folly, that neither will give God thanks nor 
secure thy own well-being. 

Hadst thou never any dangerous fall in thy in- 
temperance ? Then God showed thee thy danger, 
and that he was angry at thy sin; but yet did so 
pity thy person, that he would forbear thee a little 
longer, else that fall had been into thy grave. 
When thy gluttony gave thee a surfeit, and God 
gave thee a remedy, his meaning then was, that 
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thy gluttony rather should be cured than thy sur- 
feit; that repentance should have been thy remedy, 
and abstinence and fasting should be thy cure. 
Did ever thy proud and revengeful spirit engage thee 
upon a duel, or vexatious lawsuit, and God brought 
thee off with life or peace ? His purpose then was, 
that his mercy should teach thee charity. And he 
that cannot read the purposes of God written with 
the finger of judgment, (for as yet his whole hand 
is not laid on,) either is consigned to eternal ruin, 
because God will no more endeavour his cure; or, 
if his mercy still continues and goes on in long- 
suffering, it shall be by such vexatious instruments, 
such caustics and corrosives, such tormenting and 
desperate medicaments, such which, in the very 
cure, will soundly punish thy folly and ingratitude. 
For, deceive not yourselves, God’s mercy cannot be 
made a patron for any man’s impiety ; the purpose 
of it is to bring us to repentance: and God will 
do it by the mercies of his mercies, or by mercies of 
his judgments; he will either break our hearts into 
a thousand fragments of contrition, or break our 
bones in the ruins of the grave and hell. And since 
God rejoices in his mercy above all his works, he 
will be most impatient that we shall despise that in 
which he most delights, and in which we have the 
greatest reason to delight; the riches of that good- 
ness which is essential, and part of his glory, and is 
communicated to us, to bring us to repentance, that 
we may partake of that goodness, and behold that 


glory. 


SERMON XIII. 
PART IL. 


3. MaxpoSupia, “ Long-suffering.’—In this one 
word are contained all the treasures of the Divine 
goodness: here is the length and extension of his 
mercy: “ Pertrahit spiritum super nos Dominus,’’ so 
the Syrian interpreter reads, Luke xviii. 7. “God 
holds his breath: he retains his anger within hin, 
lest it should come forth and blast us.’’ And here is 
also much of the Divine justice: for although God 
suffers long, yet he does not let us alone; he for- 
bears to destroy us, but not to punish us: and in 
both he, by many accidents, gives probation of his 
power; according to the prayer of the wise man, 
᾿Ελεεῖς δὲ πάντας, ὅτι πάντα δύνασαι" καὶ παρορᾷς 
ἁμαρτήματα ἀνϑρώπων εἰς μετάνοιαν “Thou art 
merciful towards us all, because thou canst do all 
things : and thou passest by the sins of men, that 
they may repent.” And, that God should support 
our spirit, and preserve our patience, and nourish 
our hope, and correct our stubbornness, and mortify 
our pride, and bring us to him, whether we will or 
no, by such gracious violences and merciful judg- 
ments, which he uses towards us as his last reme- 
dies, is not only the demonstration of a mighty 
mercy, but of an almighty power. So hard a thing 

a Waisde xi, 24. 
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it is to make us leave our follies, and become wise, 
that, were not the mercies of God an effective pity, 
and clothed in all the way of its progress with 
mightiness and power, every sinner should perish 
irrecoverably. But this is the fiery trial, the last 
purgatory-fire which God uses, to burn the thistles, 
and purify the dross. When the gentle influence 
ofa sun-beam will not wither them, nor the weeding- 
hook of a short affliction cut them out; then God 
comes with fire to burn us, with the axe laid to the 
root of the tree. But then observe, that when we 
are under this state of cure, we are so near destruc- 
tion, that the same instrument that God uses for 
remedy to us, is also prepared to destroy us; the 
fire is as apt to burn us to ashes as to cleanse us 
when we are so overgrown; and the axe as instru- 
mental to cut us down for fuel, as to square us for 
building in God’s temple: and therefore when it 
comes thus far, it will be hard discerning what the 
purpose of the axe is; and, whether the fire means 
to burn, we shall know it by the change wrought 
upon ourselves. For what Plato said concerning 
his dream of purgatory, is true here: ‘“ Quicunque 
non purgatus migrat ad inferos, jacebit in luto; qui- 
cunque vero mitratus illuc accesserit, habitabit cum 
Deis :᾿ “ He that dies in his impurity, shall lie in 
it for ever; but he that descends to his grave purged 
and mitred,—that is,—having quitted his vices, ‘ et 
superinduens justitiam,’ ‘being clothed with right- 
eousness,’ shall dwell in light and immortality.” 
It is sad that we put God to such extremities: and 
as it happens in long diseases, those which physi- 
cians use for the last remedies seldom prevail; and 
when consumptive persons come to have their heads 
shaven, they do not often escape ; so it is when we 
put God to his last remedies : God indeed hath the 
glory of his patience and his long-suffering, but we 
seldom have the benefit and the use of it. For if, 
when our sin was young, and our strength more ac- 
tive, and our habits less, and virtue not so much a 
stranger to us,—we suffered sin to prevail upon us, 
to grow stronger than the ruins of our spirit, and to 
lessen us into the state of sickness and disability, 
in the midst of all those remedies which God used 
to our beginning-diseases: much more desperate is 
our recovery, when our disease is stronger, and our 
faculties weaker; when our sins reign in us, and 
our thoughts of virtue are not alive. 

However, although I say this, and it is highly 
considerable to the purpose that we never suffer 
things to come to this extremity, yet, if it be upon 
us, we must do as well as we can: but then we are 
to look upon it as a design of God’s last mercy, be- 
yond which, if we protract our repentance, our con- 
dition is desperately miserable. The whole state of 
which mercy we understand by the parable of the king 
reckoning with his servants that were in arrears to 
him: “One was brought to him which owed him ten 
thousand talents: but forasmuch as he had not to pay, 
his Lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife 
and children, and all that he had, and payment to be 
made.” The man, you see, was under the arrest ; 
the sentence was passed upon him, he was a con- 
demned man: but, before the execution of it, he fell 
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down, and worshipped, and said, Κύριε, μακροϑύμη- 
cov; “ Lord, ‘suffer me longer awhile;’ have pa- 
tience with me, and I will pay thee all.” This tells 
its meaning : this is “along sufferance,”. by being “a 
forbearance” only of execution of the last sentence, 
a putting off damnation upon a longer trial of our 
emendation; but in the mean time it implies no 
other case, but that, together with his long suffer- 
ance, God may use all other severities and scourges 
to break our untamed spirits, and to soften them 
with hammers; so death be put off, no matter else 
what hardship and loads of sufferance we have. 
“Hic ure, hic seca, ut in wternum parcas;” so St. 
Austin prayed: “Here, O Lord, cut me, here burn 
me; spare me not now, that thou mayest spare me 
for ever.” And it is just like the mercy used to a 
madman, when he is keptin a dark room, and tamed 
with whips; it is a cruel mercy, but such as his 
condition requires; he can receive no other mercy, 
all things else were cruelly unmerciful. 

I remember what Bion observed wittily of the 
punishment inflicted upon the daughters of Danaus, 
whom the old poets feigned to be condemned in hell 
to fill a bottomless tub with water, and, to increase 
the pain, (as they fancied,) this water they were to 
carry in sieves, and never to leave work till the tub 
were full; it is well, (says he,) since their labour 
must be eternal, that it is so gentle; for it were 
more pains to carry their water in whole vessels, 
and a sad burden to go loaden to a leaking tub with 
unfruitful labours.—Just so is the condition of those 
persons, upon whom a wrath is gone out; itis a 
sad sentence, but acted with a gentle instrument; 
and since they are condemned to pay the scores of 
their sins with the sufferance of a load of judgments, 
it is well they are such as will run quite through 
them, and not stick upon them to eternity. “ Omnes 
enim poene non exterminantes, sunt medicinales ;” 
‘All punishments whatsoever, which do not de- 
stroy us, are intended to save us, they are lancets 
which make a wound, but to let forth the venom of 
our ulcers. When God slew twenty-three thousand 
of the Assyrians for their fornication, that was a 
final justice upon their persons, and consigned them 
to a sad eternity; for beyond such an infliction 
there was no remedy. But when God sent lions to 
the Assyrian inhabitants of Samaria, and the judg- 
ment drove them to inquire after the manner of the 
God of the land, and they sent for priests from Je- 
rusalem to teach them how to worship the God of 
Israel; that was a mercy and a judgment too: “the 
long forbearance of God,” who destroyed not all the 
inhabitants, “led” the rest “unto repentance.” 

1. And I must make this observation to you; 
that when things come to this pass, that God is 
forced to the last remedies of judgments, this long- 
sufferance will little or nothing concern particular 
persons, but nations and communities of men; for 
those who are smitten with judgment, if God takes 
his hand off again, and so opens a way for their 
repentance by prolonging their time; that comes 
under the second part of God’s method, the ἀνοχὴ, 
or “forbearance :’” but if he smites a single person 
with a final judgment, that is “a long-suffering,” 
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not of him, but towards others; and God hath de-_ 
stroyed my neighbour, to make me repent, my 
neighbour’s time being expired, and the date of his _ 


possibility determined. For a man’s death-bed is 
but an ill station for a penitent; and a final judg- 
ment is no good monitor to him, to whom it is a 
severe executioner. They that perished in the gain- 


saying of Korah, were out of the conditions of re-_ 


pentance. But the people that were affrighted with 
the neighbourhood of the judgment, and the ex- 
presses of God’s anger manifested in such visible 
remonstrances, they were the men called unto re- 
pentance. But concerning the whole nations or 
communities of men, this long-sufferance is a ser- 
mon of repentance ; loud, clamorous, and highly ar- 
gumentative. When God suffered the mutinies, the 
affronts, the baseness and ingratitude, the follies and 
relapses, of the children of Israel, who murmured 
against God ten times in the wilderness; God sent. 
evil angels among them, and fiery serpents, and 
pestilence, and fire from heaven, and prodigies from 
the earth, and a prevailing sword of the enemies; 
and in all these accidents, although some innocent 
persons felt the contingencies and variety of mor- 
tality, yet those wicked persons who fell by the de- 
sign of God’s anger, were made examples unto 
others, and instances of God’s forbearance to the 
nation; and yet this forbearance was such, that al- 
though God preserved the nation in being, and in 
title to the first promises, yet all the particular per- 
sons that came from Egypt, died in the wilderness, 
two only excepted. 

2. And I desire you to observe this, that you 
may truly estimate the arts of the Divine justice and 
mercy. For all the world being one continual and 
entire argument of the Divine mercy, we are apt to 
abuse that mercy to vain confidences and presump- 
tion; first mistaking the end, as if God’s mercy 
would be indulgent to our sin, to which it is the 
greatest enemy in the world; for it is a certain 
truth, that the mercy of God is as great an enemy 
to sin as his justice is; and as God’s justice is 
made the handmaid of his mercy to cure sin, so 
it is the servant also and the instrument to avenge 
our despite and contempt of mercy; and in all the 
way where a difference can be, there justice is the 
less principal. And it were a great sign of folly, 
and a huge mistake, to think our Lord and our 
friends do us offices of kindness, to make themselves 
more capable of affronts; and that our fathers’ care 
over us, and provision for us, can tempt us to diso- 
bey them: the very purpose of all those emana- 
tions is, that their love may return in duty, and 
their providence be the parent of our prudence, and 
their care be crowned with our piety; and then we 
shall all be crowned, and shall return like the year, 
that ends intoits own circle; and the fathers and the 
children, the benefactors and the beneficiary, shall 
knit the wreath, and bind each other in the eternal 
enclosures and circlings of immortality. But be- 
sides, as the men who presume to sin because of 
God’s mercy, do mistake the very end and design of 
God’s mercy, so they also mistake the economy of 
it, and the manner of its ministration. 
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3. For if God suffers men to go on in sins, and 
punishes them not, it is not a mercy, it is not a 
forbearance; it is a hardening them, a consigning 
them to ruin and reprobation; and themselves give 
the best argument to prove it; for they continue in 
their sin, they multiply their iniquity, and every day 
grow more enemy to God; and that is no mercy 
that increases their hostility and enmity with God. 
A prosperous iniquity is the most unprosperous con- 
dition in the whole world. ‘ When he slew them, 
they sought him, and turned them early, and in- 
quired after God;” but as long as they prevailed 
upon their enemies, “ they forgot that God was 
their strength, and the high God was their Re- 
deemer.”’ It was well observed by the Persian am- 
bassador of old; when he was telling the king a 
sad story of the overthrow of all his army by the 
Athenians, he adds this of his own; that the day 
before the fight, the young Persian gallants, being 
confident they should destroy their enemies, were 
drinking drunk, and railing at the timorousness and 
fears of religion, and against all their gods, say- 
ing, there were no such things, and that all things 
came by chance and industry, nothing by the 
providence of the Supreme Power. But the next 
day when they had fought unprosperously, and 
flying from their enemies who were eager in their 
pursuit, they came to the river Strymon, which was 
so frozen that their boats could not launch, and yet 
it began to thaw, so that they feared the ice would 
not bear them ; then you should see the bold gal- 
lants, that the day before said there was no God, 
most timorously and superstitiously fall upon their 
faces, and beg of God, that the river Strymon might 
bear them over from their enemies. What wisdom, 
and philosophy, and perpetual experience, and reve- 
lation, and promises, and blessings, cannot do, a 
mighty fear can; it can allay the confidences of 
bold lust and imperious sin, and soften our spirit 
into the lowness of a child, our revenge into the 
charity of prayers, our impudence into the Llushings 
of a chidden girl; and therefore God nath taken a 
course proportionable: for he is not so unmercifully 
merciful, as to give milk to an infirm lust, and 
hatch the egg to the bigness of a cockatrice. And, 
therefore, observe how it is that God’s mercy pre- 
vails over all his works; it is even then when 
nothing can be discerned but his judgments: for as 
when a famine had been in Israel in the days of 
Ahab for three years and a half, when the angry 
prophet Elijah met the king, and presently a great 
wind arose, and the dust blew into the eyes of them 
that walked abroad, and the face of the heavens was 
black and all tempest, yet then the prophet was 
most gentle, and God began to forgive, and the 
heavens were more beautiful than when the sun 
puts on the brightest ornaments of a bridegroom, 
going from his chambers of the east: so it is in 
the economy of the Divine mercy; when God makes 
our faces black, and the winds blow so loud till the 
cordage cracks, and our gay fortunes split, and our 
houses are dressed with cypress and yew, “and the 
mourners go about the streets,” this is nothing but 
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the “‘pompa misericordiz,” this is the funeral of 
our sins, dressed indeed with emblems of mourning, 
and proclaimed with sad accents of death; but the 
sight is refreshing, as the beauties of the field which 
God had blessed, and the sounds are healthful as 
the noise of a physician. 

This is that riddle spoken of in the Psalm, 
“ Calix in manu Domini vini meri plenus misto ;” 
“The pure impure, the mingled unmingled cup :”’? 
for itis a cup in which God hath poured much of his 
severity and anger, and yet it is pure and unmingled ; 
for it is all mercy. And so the riddle is resolved, 
and our cup is full and made more wholesome ; 
“Lymphatum crescit, dulcescit, ladere nescit :” it 
is some justice, and yet it is all mercy; the very 
justice of God being an act ofmercy ; a forbearance 
of the manor the nation, and the punishing the sin. 
Thus it was in the case of the children of Israel; 
when they ran after the bleating of the idolatrous 
calves, Moses prayed passionately, and God heard 
his prayer, and forgave their sin unto them. And 
this was David’s observation of the manner of God’s 
mercy to them; ‘“ Thou wast a God and forgavest 
them, though thou tookest vengeance of their in- 
ventions.”© For God’s mercy is given to us by 
parts, and to certain purposes. Sometimes God 
only so forgives us, that he does not cut us off in 
the sin, but yet lays on a heavy load of judgments : 
so he did to his people, when he sent them to 
school under the discipline of seventy years’ cap- 
tivity. Sometimes he makes a judgment less, and 
forgives in respect of the degree of the infliction, 
he strikes more gently; and whereas God had de- 
signed, it may be, the death of thyself, or thy nearest 
relative, he is content to take the life of a child. 
And so he did to David, when he forbore him; 
“The Lord hath taken away thy sin, thou shalt not 
die ; nevertheless, the child that is born unto thee, 
that shall die.”4 Sometimes he puts the evil off to 
a farther day; as he did in the case of Ahab and 


| Hezekiah: to the first he brought the evil upon 


his house, and to the second he brought the evil 
upon his kingdom in his son’s days, God forgiving 
only so as to respite the evil, that they should have 
peace in their own days. And thus when we have 
committed a sin against God, which hath highly 
provoked him to anger, even upon our repentance 
we are not sure to be forgiven, so as we understand 
forgiveness, that is, to hear no more of it, never to 
be called to an account: but we are happy if God 
so forgive us, as not to throw us into the insufferable 
flames of hell, though he smite us till we groan for 
our misery, till we “ chatter like a swallow,” as 
David’s expression is. And though David was an 
excellent penitent ; yet after he had lost the child 
begotten of Bathsheba, and God had told him he 
had forgiven him, yet he raised up his darling son 
against him, and forced him to an inglorious flight, 
and his son lay with his father’s concubines in the 
face of all Israel. So that when we are forgiven, 
yet it is ten to one but God will make us to smart 
and roar for our sins, for the very disquietness of 
our souls. 


d 2 Sam. xii. 13, 14. 
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For if we sin and ask God forgiveness, and then 
are quiet, we feel so little inconvenience in the trade, 
that we may more easily be tempted to make a 
trade of it indeed. I wish to God that for every 
sin we have committed, we could heartily cry “God 
mercy” and leave it, and judge ourselves for it, to 
prevent God’s anger: but when we have done all that 
we commonly call repentance, and when possibly 
God hath forgiven us to some purposes, yet, it may 
be, he punishes our sin when we least think of it; 
that sin which we have long since forgotten. It 
may be, for the lust of thy youth thou hast a health- 
less old age. An old religious person long ago 
complained it was his case. 


Quos nimis effreenes habui, nunc vapulo renes: 
Sic luitur juvenis culpa, dolore senis. 


It may be, thy sore eyes are the punishment of 
intemperance seven years ago; or God cuts thy 
days shorter, and thou shaltdie ina florid age; or he 
raises up afflictions to thee in thine own house, in 
thine own bowels; or hath sent a gangrene into thy 
estate; or with any arrow out of his quiver he can 
wound thee, and the arrow shall stick fast in thy 
flesh, although God hath forgiven thy sin to many 
purposes. Our blessed Saviour “ was heard in all 
that he prayed” (said the apostle): and he prayed 
for the Jews that crucified him, “ Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do:” and God 
did forgive that great sin; but how far? Whereas it 
was just in God to deprive them of all possibility 
of receiving benefit from the death of Christ, yet 
God admitted them to it; he gave them time, and 
possibilities, and helps, and great advantages to 
bring them to repentance; he did not presently 
shut them up in his final and eternal anger; and 
yet he had finally resolved to destroy their city and 
nation, and did so, but forbore them forty years, and 
gave them all the helps of miracles and sermons 
apostolical to shame them, and force them into sor- 
row for their fault. And before any man can re- 
pent, God hath forgiven the man in one degree of 
forgiveness; for he hath given him grace of repent- 
ance, and taken from him that final anger of the 
spirit of reprobation: and when a man hath re- 
pented, no man can say that God hath forgiven him 
to all purposes, but hath reserves of anger to punish 
the sin, to make the man afraid to sin any more; 
and to represent, that when any man hath sinned, 
whatever he does afterwards, he shall be miserable 
as long as he lives, vexed with its adherences, and 
its neighbourhood and evil consequence. For as 
no man that hath sinned, can, during his life, ever 
return to an integral and perfect innocence; so 
neither shall he be restored to a perfect peace, but 
must always watch and strive against his sin, and 
always mourn and pray for its pardon, and always 
find cause to hate it, by knowing himself to be for 
ever in danger of enduring some grievous calamity, 
even for those sins for which he hath truly repented 
him, for which God hath, in many gracious degrees, 
passed his pardon: this is the manner of dispensa- 
tion of the Divine mercy, in respect of particular 
persons and nations too. 

But sometimes we find a severer judgment hap- 
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pening upon a people; and yet in that sad story 
God’s mercy sings the triumph, which although it 
be much to God’s glory, yet it is a sad story to sin- 
ning people. Six hundred thousand fighting men, 
besides women and children and decrepit persons, 
came out of Egypt; and God destroyed them all in 
the wilderness, except Caleb and Joshua: and there 
it was that God’s mercy prevailed over his justice, 
that he did not destroy the nation, but still preserveda 
succession to Jacob, to possess the promise. God 
drowned all the world except eight persons; his 
mercy there also prevailed over his justice, that he 
preserved a remnant to mankind; his justice be- 
voured all the world, and his mercy, which pre- 
served but eight, had the honour of the prevailing 
attribute. God destroyed Sodom and the five cities 
of the plain, and rescued but four from the flames 
of that sad burning, and of the four lost one in the 
flight; and yet his mercy prevailed over his justice, 
because he did not destroy all. 

And in these senses we are to understand the ex- 
cellency of the Divine mercy: even when he smites, 
when “he rebukes us for sin,’ when he makes 
“our beauty to fail, and our flesh to consume away 
like a moth fretting a garment,” yet then his mercy 
is the prevailing ingredient. If his judgments be 
but fines set upon our heads, according to the mercy 
of our old laws, “ salvo contenemento,” “so as to 
preserve our estates,” to continue our hopes and 
possibilities of heaven; all the other judgments can 
be nothing but mercies, excellent instruments of 
grace, arts to make us sober and wise, to take us off 
from our vanity, to restrain our wildnesses, which, 
if they were left unbridled, would set all the world 
on fire. God’s judgments are like the censures of 
the church, in which a sinner is “ delivered over to 
Satan to be buffeted; that the spirit may be saved.” 
The result of all this is, that God’s mercies are not, 
ought not, cannot be instruments of confidence to 
sin, because the very purpose of his mercy is to the 
contrary; and the very manner of his economy 
and dispensation is such, that God’s mercy goes 
along in complexion and conjunction with his 
judgments: the riches of his forbearance is this, 
that he forbears to throw us into hell, and sends 
the mercies of his rod to chide us unto repent- 
ance, and the mercies of his rod to punish us for 
having sinned, and that when we have sinned we 
may never think ourselves secured, nor ever be 
reconciled to such dangers and deadly poisons. 
This, this is the manner of the Divine mercy. Go 
now, fond man, and, because God is merciful, pre- 
sume to sin, as having grounds to hope that thou 
mayest sin, and be safe all the way! If this—hope, 
shall I call it, or sordid flattery, could be reasonable, 
then the mercies of God would not lead us to re- 
pentance; so unworthy are we in the sense and 
largeness of a wide fortune and pleasant accident. 
For impunity was never a good argument to 
make men to obey laws. ‘ Quotusquisque reperi- 
tur, qui impunitate propositd abstinere possit inju- 
riis? Impunitas est maxima peccandi illecebra,” 
said Cicero.© And therefore, the wisdom of God 
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hath so ordered the actions of the world, that the 
most fruitful showers shall be wrapped up in a 
cover of black clouds, that health shall be conveyed 
by bitter and ill-tasted drugs; that the temples of 
our bodies shall be purged by whips, and that the 
cords of the whip shall be the cords of love, to draw 
us from the entanglings of vanity and folly. This is 
the long-suffering of God, the last remedy to our dis- 
eased souls: and ἀναίσϑητος, ὅστις πολλὰ παϑὼν οὐ 
σωφρονίζεται, said Phalaris; unless we be senseless, 
we shall be brought to sober courses by all those 
sad accidents, and wholesome, but ill-tasted mercies, 
which we feel in all the course and succession of 
the Divine long-sufferance. 

The use of all the premises is that which St. 
Paul expresses in the text, that “we do not despise 
all this:”” and he only despises not, who serves the 
ends of God in all these designs of mercy, that is, 
he that repents him of his sins. But there are a 
great many despisers; all they that live in their 
sins, they that have more blessings than they can 
reckon hours in their lives, that are courted by the 
Divine favour and wooed to salvation, as if mankind 
were to give, not to receive, so great a blessing, all 
they that answer not to so friendly summons,—they 
are despisers of God’s mercies: and although God 
overflows with mercies, and does not often leave us 
to the only hopes of being cured by unctions and 
gentle cataplasms, but proceeds further, and gives us 
“ stibium,” or prepared steel, sharp arrows of his 
anger, and the sword, and the hand of sickness; yet 
we are not sure of so much favour as to be enter- 
tained longer in God’s hospital, but may be thrust 
forth among the “ incurabiles.” Plutarch reports 
concerning swine, that their optic nerves are so dis- 
posed to turn their eyes downward, that they cannot 
look upwards, nor behold the face of heaven, unless 
they be thrown upon their backs. Such swine are 
we: we seldom can look up to heaven, till God by 
his judgments throws us upon our backs; till he 
humbles us and softens us with showers of our own 
blood, and tears of sorrow: and yet God hath not 
promised that he will do so much for us; but for 
aught we know, as soon as ever the devil enters 
into our swinish and brutish hearts, we shall run 
down the hill, and perish in the floods and seas of 
intolerable misery. And therefore, besides that it 
is a huge folly in us, that we will not be cured with 
pleasant medicines, but must be longing for coloquin- 
tida and for vomits, for knives and poniards instead 
of the gentle showers of the Divine refreshments, be- 
sides that this is an imprudence and sottishness ; we 
do infinitely put it to the venture, whether we shall 
be in a saveable condition or no, after the rejection 
of the first state of mercies. But, however, then 
begins the first step of the judgment and pungent 
misery, we are perishing people; or, if not, yet at 
the least not to be cured without the abscission of a 
member, without the cutting off a hand or a leg, or 
the putting out of an eye: we must be cut, to take 
the stone out of our hearts, and that is the state of 
a very great infelicity ; and if we escape the stone, 
we cannot escape the surgeon’s knife ; if we escape 
death, yet we have a sickness; and though that be a 
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great mercy in respect of death, yet it is as great 
misery in respect of health. And that is the first 
punishment for the despite done to the first and most 
sensible mercies; we are fallen into a sickness, that 
cannot be cured but by disease and hardship. 

But if this despite runs further, and when the 
mercies look on us with an angry countenance, and 
that God gives us only the mercy of a punishment, 
if we despise this too, we increase but our misery, 
as we increase our sin. The sum of which is this: 
that if Pharaoh will not be cured by one plague, he 
shall have ten; and if ten will not do it, the great 
and tenth wave, which is far bigger than all the 
rest, the severest and the last arrow of the quiver, 
then we shall perish in the Red sea, the sea of 
flames and blood, in which the ungodly shall roll 
eternally. 

But some of these despisers are such as are un- 
moved when God smites others; like Gallio, when 
the Jews took Sosthenes, and beat him in the plead- 
ing-place, he ““ cared for none of these things;”’ he 
was not concerned in that interest: and many Gal- 
lios there are among us, that understand it not to be 
a part of the divine method of God’s “ long-suffer- 
ance,” to strike others to make us afraid. But how- 
ever we sleep in the midst of such alarms, yet know, 
that there is not one death in all the neighbourhood 
but is intended to thee; every crowing of the cock 
is to awake thee to repentance: and if thou sleepest 
still, the next turn may be thine; God will send his 
angel, as he did to Peter, and smite thee on thy side, 
and wake thee from thy dead sleep of sin and sot- 
tishness. But beyond this some are despisers still, 
and hope to drown the noises of mount Sinai, the 
sound of cannons, of thunders and _ lightnings, 
with a counter-noise of revelling and clamorous 
roarings, with merry meetings; like the sacrifices 
to Moloch, they sound drums and trumpets, that 
they might not hear the sad shriekings of their chil- 
dren, as they were dying in the cavity of the brazen 
idol: and when their conscience shrieks out or mur- 
murs in a sad melancholy, or something that is dear 
to them is smitten, they attempt to drown it in a sea 
of drink, in the heathenish noises of idle and 
drunken company; and that which God sends to 
lead them to repentance, leads them to a tavern, not 
to refresh their needs of nature, or for ends of a 
tolerable civility, or innocent purposes; but, like the 
condemned persons among the Levantines, they 
tasted wine freely, that they might die and be in- 
sensible. I could easily reprove such persons with 
an old Greek proverb mentioned by Plutarch, Περὶ 
τῆς EvSupiac, οὔτε ποδάγρας ἀπαλλάττει κάλκιος, 
“ You shall ill be cured of the knotted gout, if you 
have nothing else but a wide shoe.” But this re- 
proof is too gentle for so great madness: it is 
not only an incompetent cure, to apply the 
plaister of a sin or vanity to cure the smart of a 
divine judgment; but it is a great increaser of the 
misery, by swelling the cause to bigger and mon- 
strous proportions. It is just as if an impatient 
fool, feeling the smart of his medicine, shall tear 
his wounds open, and throw away the instruments 
of his cure, because they bring him health at the 
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charge of a little pain, "Eyyve Κυρίου πλήρης μαστί- 
γων, “ He that is full of stripes” and troubles, and 
decked round about with thorns, he “is near to 
God:” but he that, because he sits uneasily when 
he sits near the King that was crowned with thorns, 
shall remove thence, or strew flowers, roses and 
jessamine, the down of thistles and the softest gos- 
samer, that he may die without pain, die quietly and 
like a lamb, sink to the bottom of hell without 
noise; this man is a fool, because he accepts death 
if it arrest him in civil language, is content to die 
by the sentence of an eloquent judge, and prefers 
a quiet passage to hell before going to heaven in a 
storm. 

That Italian gentleman was certainly a great lover 
of his sleep, who was angry with the lizard that 
waked him, when a viper was creeping into his 
mouth : when the devil is entering into us to poison 
our spirits, and steal our souls away while we are 
sleeping in the lethargy of sin, God sends his sharp 
messages to awaken us ; and we call that the enemy, 
and use arts to cure the remedy, not to cure the dis- 
ease. There are some persons that will never be 
cured, not because the sickness is incurable, but 
because they have ill stomachs, and cannot keep the 
medicine. Just so is his case that so despises God’s 
method of curing him by these instances of long- 
sufferance, that he uses all the arts he can to be quit 
of his physician, and to spill his physic, and to take 
cordials as soon as his vomit begins to work. There 
is no more to be said in this affair, but to read the 
poor wretch’s sentence, and to declare his condition. 
As at first, when he despised the first great mercies, 
God sent him sharpness and sad accidents to ensober 
his spirits: so now that he despises his mercy also, the 
mercy of the rod, God will take it away from him, and 
then 1 hope allis well. Miserable man that thou art! 
this is thy undoing; if God ceases to strike thee, be- 
cause thou wilt not mend, thou art sealed up to ruin 
and reprobation for ever; the physician hath given 
thee over, he hath no kindness for thee. This was 
the desperate estate of Judah, ‘“ Ah, sinful nation! a 
people laden with iniquity: they have forsaken the 
Lord, they have provoked the Holy One of Israel. 
Why should ye be stricken any more ?”’® This is the 
ἀνάϑεμα μαρὰν ἀθὰ, the most bitter curse, the great- 
est excommunication, when the delinquent is be- 
come a heathen and a publican, without the cove- 
nant, out of the pale of the church: the church 
hath nothing to do with them: “ for what have I to 
do with them that are without ὃ said St. Paul. It 
was not lawful for the church any more to punish 
them. And this court christian is an imitation and 
parallel of the justice of the court of heaven: when 
a sinner is not mended by judgments at long-running, 
God cuts him off from his inheritance, and the lot 
of sons; he will chastise him no more, but let him 
take his course, and spend his portion of prosperity, 
such as shall be allowed him in the great economy 
-of the world. Thus God did to his vineyard which 
he took such pains to fence, to plant, to manure, to 
dig, to cut, and to prune: and when, after all, it 
brought forth wild grapes, the last and worst of 
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God’s anger was this; “ Auferam sepem ejus:” ! 
God had fenced it with a hedge of thorns, and 
“ God would take away all that hedge,” he would 


not leave a thorn standing, not one judgment to re- — 


prove or admonish them, but all the wild beasts, 
and wilder and more beastly lusts, may come and 
devour it, and trample it down in scorn. 

And now what shall I say, but those words quoted 
by St. Paul in his sermon, “Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder, and perish ;”§ perish in your own 
folly by stubbornness and ingratitude. For it is a 
huge contradiction to the nature and designs of 
God: God calls us, we refuse to hear; he invites 
us with fair promises, we hear and consider not ; 
he gives us blessings, we take them and understand 
not his meaning; we take out the token, but read not 
the letter: then he threatens us, and we regard not; 
he strikes our neighbours, and we are not concerned: 
then he strikes us gently, but we feel it not: then 
he does like the physician in the Greek epigram, 
who being to cure a man of a lethargy, locked him 
into the same room with a madman, that he by dry- 
beating him might make him at least sensible of 
blows; but this makes us, instead of running to God, 
to trust in unskilful physicians, or, like Saul, to run 
to a Pythonisse; we run for cure to a crime, we 
take sanctuary in a pleasant sin; just as if a man, 
to cure his melancholy, should desire to be stung 
with a tarantula, that at least he may die merrily. 
What is there more to be done that God hath not 
yet done? He is forced at last to break off with a 
“ Curavimus Babylonem, et non est sanata,” “ We 
dressed and tended Babylon,” but she was incura- 
ble: there is no help but such persons must die in 
their sins, and he down in eternal sorrow. 


SERMON XIV. 


OF GROWTH IN GRACE. 
PART I. 


But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ: to whom be glory both now 
and for ever. Amen.—2 Pet. in, 18. 


When christianity, like the day-spring from the 
east, with a new light, did not only enlighten the 
world, but amazed the minds of men, and entertained 
their curiosities, and seized upon their warmer and 
more pregnant affections, it was no wonder, that 
whole nations were converted at a sermon, mul- 
titudes were instantly professed, and their under- 
standings followed their affections, and their wills 
followed their understandings, and they were con- 
vinced by miracle, and overcome by grace, and pas- 
sionate with zeal, and wisely governed by their 
guides, and ravished with the sanctity of the doc- 
trine, and the holiness of their examples. And this 
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was not only their duty, but a great instance of 
providence, that by the great religion and piety of 
the first professors, christianity might be firmly 
planted, and unshaken by scandal, and hardened by 
persecution; and that these first lights might be 
actual precedents for ever, and copies for us to tran- 
scribe in all descending ages of christianity, that 
thither we might run to fetch oil to enkindle our 
extinguished lamps. But then piety was so uni- 
versal, that it might well be enjoined by St. Paul, 
that “if a brother walked disorderly,” the christians 
should avoid his company: he forbade them not to 
accompany with the heathens that walked disorder- 
ly; “for then a man must have gone out of the 
world ;” but they were not to endure so much as 
ἐς to eat with,” or, “ to salute, a disorderly brother,’ 
and ill-living christian. But now, if we should ob- 
serve this canon of St. Paul, and refuse to eat or to 
converse with a fornicator, or a drunkard, or a 
perjured person, or covetous, we must also “ go out 
of the world :” for a pious or a holy person is now 
as rare as a disorderly christian was at first; and 
as christianity is multiplied every where in name 
and title, so it is destroyed in life, essence, and 
proper operation; and we have very great reason 
to fear, that Christ’s name will serve us to no end 
but to upbraid our baseness, and his person only to 
be our judge, and his laws are so many bills of ac- 
cusation, and his graces and helps offered us but as 
ageravations of our unworthiness, and our baptism 
but an occasion of vow-breach, and the holy com- 
munion but an act of hypocrisy, formality, or sacri- 
lege, and all the promises of the gospel but as 
pleasant dreams, and the threatenings but as arts 
of affrightment. For christianity lasted pure and 
zealous, it kept its rules, and observed its own laws 
for three hundred years, or thereabouts; so long 
the church remained a virgin; for so long they were 
warmed with their first fires, and kept under disci- 
pline by the rod of persecution: but it hath de- 
clined almost fourteen hundred years together ; 
prosperity and pride, wantonness and great for- 
tunes, ambition and interest, false doctrine upon 
mistake and upon design, the malice of the devil 
and the arts of all his instruments, the want of zeal, 
and a weariness of spirit, filthy examples, and a dis- 
reputation of piety and a strict life, seldom prece- 
dents and infinite discouragements, have caused so 
infinite a declension of piety and holy living, that 
what Papirius Massonius, one of their own, said of 
the popes of Rome, “In pontificibus nemo hodie 
sanctitatem requirit; optimi putantur, si vel leviter 
mali sint, vel minus boni quam czteri mortales esse 
solent:” “No man looks for holiness in the bishops 
of Rome; those are the best popes who are not ex- 
tremely wicked :” the same is too true of the great- 
est part of christians; men are excellent persons, 
if they be not traitors or adulterous, oppressors or 
injurious, drunkards or scandalous, if they be not 
“‘as this publican,” as the vilest person with whom 
they converse. 


Nune, si depositum non inficietur amicus, 

51 reddat veterem cum tota erugine foilem ; 
Prodigiosa fides, et Thuscis digna libellis, 

Queeque coronata lustrari debeat agna. Jvy. Sat. 13. 
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He that is better than the dregs of his own age, 
whose religion is something above profaneness, and 
whose sobriety is a step or two from downright in- 
temperance, whose discourse is not swearing, nor 
yet apt to edify, whose charity is set out in piety, 
and a gentle yearning and saying “God help,” 
whose alms are contemptible, and his devotion in- 
frequent; yet, as things are now, he is “unus ἃ mil- 
libus,”’ “one of a thousand,”’ and he stands eminent 
and conspicuous in the valleys and lower grounds of 
the present piety; for a bank is a mountain upon a 
level: but what is rare and eminent in the manners 
of men this day would have been scandalous, and 
have deserved the rod of an apostle, if it had been 
confronted with the fervours and rare devotion and 
religion of our fathers in the gospel. 

Men of old looked upon themselves as they stood 
by the examples and precedents of martyrs, and 
compared their piety to the.life of St. Paul, and es- 
timated their zeal by flames of the Boanerges, St. 
James and his brother ; and the bishops were 
thought reprovable, as they fell short of the ordi- 
nary government of St. Peter and St. John; and the 
assemblies of christians were so holy, that every 
meeting had religion enough to hallow a house, and 
convert it to a church; and every day of feasting 
was a communion, and every fasting-day was a day 
of repentance and alms, and every day of thanksgiv- 
ing was a day of joy and alms; and religion began 
all their actions, and prayer consecrated them, and 
they ended in charity, and were not polluted with 
design: they despised the world heartily, and pur- 
sued after heaven greedily ; they knew no ends, but 
to serve God and to be saved; and had no designs 
upon their neighbours, but to lead them to God and 
to felicity ; till Satan, full of envy to see such ex- 
cellent days, mingled covetousness and ambition 
within the throngs and conventions of the church, 
and a vice crept into an office, and then the mutual 
confidence grew less, and so charity was lessened ; 
and heresies crept in, and then faith began to be 
sullied; and pride crept in, and then men snatched 
at offices, not for the work, but for the dignity ; and 
then they served themselves more than God and the 
church ; till at last it came to that pass where now 
it is, that the clergy live lives no better than the 
laity, and the laity are stooped to imitate the evil 
customs of strangers and enemies of christianity ; 
so that we should think religion in a good condition, 
if that men did offer up to God but the actions of 
an ordinary, even, and just life, without the scandal 
and allays of a great impiety. But because such is 
the nature of things, that either they grow towards 
perfection, or decline towards dissolution; there is 
no proper way to secure it but by setting its growth 
forward: for religion hath no station or natural 
periods; if it does not grow better it grows much 
worse ;, not that it always returns the man into scan- 
dalous sins, but that it establishes and fixes him in 
a state of indifference and lukewarmness ; and he is 
more averse to a state of improvement, and dies in 
an incurious, ignorant, and unrelenting condition. 

“But grow in grace :”—That is the remedy, and 
that would make us all wise and happy, blessed in 
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this world, and sure of heaven: concerning which, 
we are to consider, first, What the state of grace is 
into which every one of us must be entered, that we 
may “grow” in it: secondly, The proper parts, 
acts, and offices of “growing in grace:”’ thirdly, 
The signs, consequences, and proper significations, 
by which if we cannot perceive the “ growing,” yet 
afterwards we may perceive that “we are grown,” 
and so judge of the state of our duty, and concerning 
our final condition of being saved. 

1. Concerning the state of grace, I consider that 
no man can be said to be in the state of grace, who re- 
tains an affection to any one sin. The state of pardon 
and the Divine favour begins at the first instance of 
anger against our crimes, when we leave our fond- 
nesses and kind opinions, when we excuse them not, 
and will not endure their shame, when we feel the 
smarts of any of their evil consequents : for he that 
is a perfect lover of sin, and is sealed up to a re- 
probate sense, endures all that sin brings along with 
it; and is reconciled to all its mischiefs; he can 
suffer the sickness of his own drunkenness, and yet 
0811 it pleasure ; he can wait like a slave to serve 
his lust, and yet count it no disparagement; he can 
suffer the dishonour of being accounted a base and 
dishonest person, and yet look confidently, and think 
himself no worse. But when the grace of God be- 
gins to work upon a man’s spirit, it makes the con- 
science nice and tender: and although the sin, as 
yet, does not displease the man, but he can endure 
the flattering and alluring part, yet he will not en- 
dure to be used so ill by his sin; he will not be 
abused and dishonoured by it. But because God 
hath so allayed the pleasure of his sin, that he that 
drinks the sweet should also strain the dregs through 
his throat; by degrees God’s grace doth-irreconcile 
the convert, and discovers, first, its base attendants, 
then its worse consequents, then the displeasure of 
God; that here commence the first resolutions of 
leaving the sin, and trying if, in the service of God, 
his spirit and the whole appetite of man may be 
better entertained. He that is thus far entered, 
shall quickly perceive the difference, and meets argu- 
ments enough to invite him farther; for then God 
treats the man as he treated the spies, that went to 
discover the land of promise; he ordered the year 
in plenty, and directed them to a pleasant and a 
fruitful place, and prepared bunches of grapes of a 
miraculous and prodigious greatness, that they 
might report good things of Canaan, and invite the 
whole nation to attempt its conquest; so God’s 
grace represents to the new converts, and the weak 
ones in faith, the pleasures and first deliciousnesses 
of religion; and when they come to spy the good 
things of that way that leads to heaven, they pre- 
sently perceive themselves eased of the load of an 
evil conscience, of their fears of death, of the con- 
fusion of their shame; and God’s Spirit gives them 
a cup of sensible comfort, and makes them to re- 
joice in their prayers, and weep with pleasures 
mingled with innocent passion and religious changes. 
And although God does not deal with all men in the 
same method, or in manners that can regularly be 
described; and all men do not feel, or do not observe, 
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or cannot, for want of skill, discern, such accidental 


sweetnesses and pleasant grapes at their first en- — 


trance into religion; yet God to every man does 
minister excellent arguments of invitation; and 
such, that if a man will attend to them, they will 
certainly move either his affections or his will, his 
fancy or his reason, and most commonly both. But 
while the Spirit of God is doing this work in man, 
man must also be σύνεργος τοῦ Θεοῦ, “a fellow- 
worker with God;” he must entertain the Spirit, 
attend his inspirations, receive his whispers, obey 
all his motions, invite him farther, and truly re- 
nounce all confederacy with his enemy, sin; at no 
hand suffering any “root of bitterness to spring 
up,” not allowing to himself any reserve of carnal 
pleasure, no clancular lust, no private oppressions, 
no secret covetousness, no love to this world, that 
may discompose his duty. For if a man prays all 
day, and at night is intemperate; if he spends his 
time in reading, and his recreation be sinful; if he 
studies religion, and practises self-interest; if he 
leaves his swearing, and yet retains his pride; if 
he becomes chaste, and yet remains peevish and 
imperious; this man is not changed from the state 
of sin into the first stage of the state of grace, he 
does at no hand belong to God; he hath suffered 
himself to be scared from one sin, and tempted from 
another by interest, and hath left a third by reason 
of his inclination, and a fourth for shame or want 
of opportunity ; but the Spirit of God hath not yet 
planted one perfect plant there: God may make 
use of the accidentally-prepared advantages; but as 
yet the Spirit of God hath not begun the proper 
and direct work of grace in his heart. But when 
we leave every sin, when we resolve never to return 
to the chains, when we have no love for the world 
but such as may be a servant of God; then I ac- 
count that we are entered into a state of grace, from 
whence I am now to begin to reckon the commence- 
ment of this precept, “Grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

2. And now the first part of this duty is,—to 
make religion to be the business of our lives ;—for 
this is the great instrument which will naturally 
produce our growth in grace, and the perfection of 
a christian. For a man cannot, after a state of sin, 
be instantly a saint; the work of Heaven is not 
done by a flash of lightning, or a dash of affec- 
tionate rain, or a few tears of a relenting pity: God 
and his church have appointed holy intervals, and 
have taken portions of our time for religion, that 
we may be called off from the world, and remember 
the end of our creation, and do honour to God, and 
think of heaven with hearty purposes and peremp- 
tory designs to get thither. But as we must not 
neglect those times, which God hath reserved for 
hi. service, or the church hath prudently decreed; 
nor yet act religion upon such days with forms and 
outsides, or to comply with customs, or to seem re- 
ligious; so we must take care, that all the other 
portions of our time be hallowed with little retire- 
ments of our thoughts, and short conversations with 
God, and all along be guided with holy intention ; 
that even our works of nature may pass into the re- 
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lations of grace, and the actions of our calling may 
help towards the “ obtaining the prize of our high 
calling ;” while our eatings are actions of temper- 
ance, our labours are profitable, our humiliations 
are acts of obedience, and our alms of charity, and 
our marriages are chaste; and “ whether we eat or 
drink,” sleep or wake, we may “do all to the glory 
of God,” by a direct intuition, or by a reflex act; 
by design, or by supplement; by foresight, or by 
an after-election. And to this purpose we must not 
look upon religion as our trouble and our hinderance, 
nor think alms chargeable or expensive, nor our 
fastings vexatious and burdensome; nor our prayers 
a weariness of spirit; but we must make these, and 
all other the duties of religion, our employment, 
our care, the work and end for which we came into 
the world; and remember that we never do the 
work of men, nor serve the ends of God, nor are in 
the proper employment and business of our life, but 
when we worship God, or live like wise or sober 
persons, or do benefit to our brother. 

I will not turn this discourse into a reproof, but 
leave it represented as aduty. Remember that God 
sent you into the world for religion; we are but to 
pass through our pleasant fields, or our hard labours ; 
but to dodge a little while in our fair palaces, or 
our meaner cottages; but to bait in the way at our 
full tables, or with our spare diet; but then only 
man does his proper employment, when he prays and 
does charity, and mortifies his unruly appetites, and 
restrains his violent passions, and becomes like to 
God and imitates his holy Son, and writes after the 
copies of apostles and saints. Then he is dressing 
himself for eternity, where he must dwell or abide, 
either in an excellent beatifical country, or in a 
prison of amazement and eternal horror: and after all 
this, you may, if you please, call to mind how much 
time you allow to God and to your souls every day, 
or every month, or in a year, if you please, for 1 
fear the account of the time is soon made; but the 
account for the neglect will be harder; and it will 
not easily be answered, that all our days and years 
are little enough to attend perishing things, and to 
be swallowed up in avaricious and vain attendances, 
and we shall not attend to religion with a zeal so 
great as is our revenge, or as is the hunger of one 
meal. Without much time, and a wary life, and a 
diligent circumspection, we cannot mortify our sins, 
or do the first works of grace. I pray God we be 
not found to have grown like the sinews of old age, 
from strength to remissness ; from thence to dissolu- 
tion, and infirmity, and death. Menedemus was 
wont to say, “ that the young boys that went to 
Athens, the first year were wise men, the second 
year philosophers, the third orators, and the fourth 
were but plebeians, and understood nothing but 
their own ignorance.” And just so it happens to 
some in the progresses of religion; at first they are 
violent and active, and then they satiate all the ap- 
petites of religion; and that which is left is, that 
they were soon weary, and sat down in displeasure, 
and return to the world, and dwell in the business of 
pride or money; and, by this time, they understand 
that their religion is declined, and passed from the 
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heats and follies of youth, to the coldness and in- 
firmities of old age: the remedy of which is only a 
diligent spirit and a busy religion; a great industry, 
and a full portion of time in holy offices; that, as 
the oracle said to the Cirrheans, ‘“ noctes diesque 
belligerandum,” they could not be happy “ unless 
they waged war night and day ;’ so unless we per- 
petually fight against our own vices, and repel our 
ghostly enemies, and stand upon our guard, we must 
stand for ever in the state of babes in Christ; or else 
return tothe firstimperfections of an unchristened soul 
and an unsanctified spirit.—That is the first particular. 

2. The second step of our growth in grace is,— 
when virtues grow habitual, apt, and easy, in our 
manners and dispositions ;—for, although many new 
converts have a great zeal, and a busy spirit, apt 
enough, as they think, to contest against all the dif- 
ficulties of a spiritual life; yet they meet with such 
powerful oppositions from without, and a false heart 
within, that their first heats are soon broken; and 
either they are for ever discouraged, or are forced to 
march more slowly, and proceed more temperately 
for ever after. 


Τὴν μέντοι κακότητα καὶ ἰλαδόν ἐστιν ἑλέσθαι 
Ῥηϊδίως, ὀλίγη μὲν ὁδὸς, μάλα δ᾽ ἐγγύθι ναίει" 
“ Tt is an easy thing to commit any wickedness, for 
temptation and infirmity are always too near us;” 
but God hath made care and sweat, prudence and 
diligence, experience and watchfulness, wisdom and 
labour at home, and good guides abroad, to be in- 
struments and means to purchase virtue. 
The way is long and difficult at first; but in the 
progress and pursuit, we find ail the knots made 
plain, and the rough ways made smooth. 


——— jam monte potitus 
Ridet ————— 


Now the spirit of grace is like a new soul within 
him, and he hath new appetites and new pleasures, 
when the things of the world grow unsavoury, and 
the things of religion are delicious: when his 
temptations to his old crimes return but seldom, and 
prevail not at all, or in very inconsiderable instances, 
and stay not at all, but are reproached with a peni- 
tential sorrow and speedy amendment; when we do 
actions of virtue quickly, frequently, and with de- 
light, then we have grown in grace, in the same 
degree in which they can perceive these excellent 
dispositions. Some persons there are who dare not 
sin; they dare not omit their hours of prayer, and 
they are restless in their spirits till they have done; 
but they go to it as to execution; they stay from 
it as long as they can, and they drive, like Pharaoh’s 
chariots, with the wheels off, sadly and heavily ; 
and, besides that, such persons have reserved to 
themselves the best part of their sacrifice, and do 
not give their will to God; they do not love him 
with all their heart; they are, also, soonest tempted 
to retire and fall off. Sextius Romanus resigned 
the honours and offices of the city, and betook him- 
self to the severity of a philosophical life; but when 
his unusual diet and hard labour began to pinch his 
flesh, and he felt his propositions smart; and that, 
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which was fine in discourse at a symposiac or an 
academical dinner, began to sit uneasily upon him in 
the practice, he so despaired, that he had like to have 
cast himself into the sea, to appease the labours of 
his religion ; because he never had gone farther than 
to think it a fine thing to be a wise man: he would 
commend it, but he was loath to pay for it at the 
price that God and the philosopher set upon it. 
But he that is “ grown in grace,” and hath made 
religion habitual to his spirit, is not at ease but 
when he is doing the works of the new man: he 
rests in religion, and comforts his sorrows with 
thinking of his prayers; and in all crosses of the 
world he is patient, because his joy is at hand to 
refresh him when he list, for he cares not so he 
may serve God; and if you make him poor here, 
he is rich there, and he counts that to be his proper 
service, his work, his recreation, and reward. 

3. But because in the course of holy living, 
although the duty be regular and constant, yet the 
sensible relishes and the flowerings of affections, the 
zeal and the visible expressions, do not always make 
the same emission; but sometimes by design, some- 
times by order, and sometimes by affection, we are 
more busy, more entire, and more intent upon the 
actions of religion: in such cases we are to judge 
of our growth in grace, if after every interval of 
extraordinary piety, the next return be more devout 
and more affectionate, the labour be more cheer- 
ful and more active, and if religion returns oftener, 
and stays longer in the same expressions, and 
leaves more satisfaction upon the spirit. Are your 
communions more frequent? and, when they are, 
do you approach nearer to God? Have you made 
firmer resolutions, and entertained more hearty pur- 
poses of amendment? Do you love God more duti- 
fully, and your neighbour with a greater charity ? 
Do you not so easily return to the world as formerly ? 
Are not you glad when the thing is done? Do you 
go to your secular accounts with a more weaned af- 
fection than before? If you communicate well, it 
is certain that you will still do it better; if you do 
not communicate well, every opportunity of doing it 
is but a new trouble, easily excused, readily omitted ; 
done because it is necessary, but not because we 
love it; and we shall find that such persons, in 
their old age, do it worst of all. And it was ob- 
served by a Spanish confessor, who was also a 
famous preacher, that in persons not very religious, 
the confessions, which they made upon their death- 
bed, were the coldest, the most imperfect, and with 
less contrition than all that he had observed them 
to make in many years before. For so the canes of 
‘Egypt, when they newly arise from their bed of 
mud and slime of Nilus, start up into an equal and 
continual length, and are interrupted but with few 
knots, and are strong and beauteous, with great 
distances and intervals; but when they are grown 
to their full length, they lessen into the point of a 
pyramid, and multiply their knots and joints, inter- 
rupting the fineness and smoothness of its body; so 
are the steps and declensions of him that does not 
grow in grace. At first, when he springs up from 
his impurity by the waters of baptism and repent- 
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ance, he grows straight and strong, and suffers but 
few interruptions of piety ; and his constant courses 
of religion are but rarely intermitted, till they 
ascend up to a full age, or towards the ends of their 
life; then they are weak, and their devotions often 
intermitted, and their breaches are frequent, and 
they seek excuses, and labour for dispensations, and 
love God and religion less and less,—till their old 
age, instead of a crown of their virtue and perse- 
verance, ends in levity and unprofitable courses; 
light and useless as the tufted feathers upon the 
cane, every wind can play with it and abuse it, but 
no man can make it useful. When, therefore, our 
piety interrupts its greater and more solemn expres- 
sions, and, upon the return of the greater offices and 
bigger solemnities, we find them to come upon our 
spirits like the wave of a tide, which retired only 
because it was natural so to do, and yet came 
farther upon the strand at the next rolling; wher 
every new confession, every succeeding communion, 
every time of separation, for more solemn and in- 
tense prayer is better spent, and more affectionate, 
leaving a greater relish upon the spirit, and possess- 
ing greater portions of our affections, our reason, 
and our choice; then we may give God thanks, who 
hath given us more grace to use that grace, and a 
blessing to endeavour our duty, and a blessing upon 
our endeavour. 

4. To discern our growth in grace,—we must in- 
quire concerning our passions, whether they be 
mortified and quiet, complying with our ends of 
virtue, and under command ;—for since the passions 
are the matter of virtue and vice respectively, he 
that hath brought into his power all the strengths 
of the enemy, and the forts from whence he did in- 
fest him, he only hath secured his holy walking 
with God. But because this thing is never perfectly 
done, and yet must always be doing, grace grows 
according as we have finished our portions of this 
work. And in this we must not only inquire con- 
cerning our passions, whether they be sinful and 
habitually prevalent, for if they be we are not in 
the state of grace; but whether they return upon 
us in violences and undecencies, in transportation, 
and unreasonable and imprudent expressions; for 
although a good man may be incident to a violent 
passion, and that without sin, yet a perfect man is 
not; a well-grown christian hath seldom such suf- 
ferings. To suffer such things sometimes may 
stand with the being of virtue, but not with its se- 
curity; for if passions range up and down, and 
transport us frequently and violently, we may keep 
in our forts and in our dwellings; but our enemy is 
master of the field, and our virtues are restrained, 
and’apt to be starved, and will not hold out long. 
A good man may be spotted with a violence, but a 
wise man will not; and he that does not add wis- 
dom to his virtue, the knowledge of Jesus Christ to 
his virtuous habits, will be a good man but till a 
storm come. But, beyond this, inquire after the 
state of your passions in actions of religion. Some 
men fast to mortify their lust, and their fasting 
makes them peevish; some reprove a vice, but they 
do it with much impatience; some charitably give 
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excellent counsel, but they do that, also, with a 
pompous and proud spirit; and passion, being 
driven from open hostilities, is forced to march 
along in the retinue and troops of virtue. And, 
although this be rather a deception and a cozenage 
than an imperfection, and supposes a state of sin, 
rather than an imperfect grace; yet, because it 
tacitly and secretly creeps along among the circum- 
stances of pious actions,—as it spoils a virtue in 
some, so it lessens it in others, and therefore is 
considerable also in this question. 

And although no man must take accounts of his 
being in or out of the state of grace, by his being 
dispassionate, and free from all the assaults of pas- 
sion; yet, as to the securing his being in the state 
of grace, he must provide that he be not a slave of 
passion : so, to declare his growth in grace, he must 
be sure to take the measures of his affections, and 
see that they be lessened, more apt to be suppress- 
ed; not breaking out to inconvenience and impru- 
dences; not rifling our spirit, and drawing us from 
our usual and more sober tempers. Try, therefore, 
if your fear be turned into caution; your lust, into 
chaste friendships ; your imperious spirit, into pru- 
dent government; your revenge, into justice; your 
anger, into charity ; and your peevishness and rage, 
into silence and suppression of language. Is our 
ambition changed into virtuous and noble thoughts ὃ 
Can we emulate without envy? Is our covetous- 
ness lessened into good husbandry, and mingled with 
alms, that we may certainly discern the love of 
money to be gone? Do we leave to despise 
our inferiors? and can we willingly endure to 
admit him that excels us in any gift or grace what- 
soever, and to commend it without abatement, and 
mingling allays with the commendation, and dis- 
paragements to the man? If we be arrived but thus 
far, it is well, and we must go farther. But we use 
to think that all disaffections of the body are re- 
moved, if they be changed into the more tolerable, 
although we have not an athletic health, or the 
strength of porters or wrestlers. For, although it be 
felicity to be quit of all passion that may be sinful 
or violent, and part of the happiness of heaven shall 
consist in that freedom; yet our growth in grace 
consists in the remission and lessening of our pas- 
sions: only he that is incontinent in his lust, or in 
his anger ; in his desires of money, or of honour ; in 
his revenge, or in his fear; in his joys, or in his 
sorrows; that man is not grown at all in the grace 
and knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. This 
only : in the scrutiny and consequent judgment con- 
cerning our passions, it will concern the curiosity of 
our care to watch against passions in the reflex act, 
against pride or lust; complacency and peevishness 
attending upon virtue. For he was noted for a vain 
person, who, being overjoyed for the cure (as he 
thought) of his pride, cried out to his wife: “ Cerne, 
Dionysia, deposui fastum;” “ Behold, Ε have laid 
aside all my pride :” and of that very dream the silly 
man thought he had reason to boast; but considered 
not that it was an act of pride and levity besides. 
If thon hast given a noble present to thy friend; if 
thou hast rejected the unjust desire of thy prince ; 
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if thou hast endured thirst and hunger for religion 
or continence; if thou hast refused an offer like that 
which was made to Joseph; sit down and rest in 
thy good conscience, and do not please thyself in 
opinions and fantastic noises abroad; and do not 
despise him that did not do so, as thou hast done, 
and reprove no man with an upbraiding circum- 
stance ; for it will give thee but an ill return, and a 
contemptible reward, if thou shalt overlay thy infant 
virtue, or drown it with a flood of breast-milk. 


SERMON XV. 
PART IL. 


5. ΠΕ is well grown in or towards the state of 
grace, who is more patient of a sharp reproof than 
of a secret flattery. For a reprehension contains so 
much mortification to the pride and complacencies 
of a man, is so great an affront to an easy and un- 
disturbed person, is so empty of pleasure and so full 
of profit, that he must needs love virtue in a great 
degree, who can take in that which only serves her 
end, and is displeasant to himself and all his gaieties. 
A severe reprehender of another’s vice comes dress- 
ed like Jacob, when he went to cozen his brother of 
the blessing; his outside is “ rough and hairy,” but 
“the voice is Jacob’s voice :” rough hands and a 
healthful language get the blessing, even against the 
will of him that shall feel it; but he that is patient 
and even, not apt to excuse his fault, that is less apt 
to anger, or to scorn him that snatches him rudely 
from the flames of hell, he is virtue’s confessor, and 
suffers these lesser stripes for that interest, which 
will end in spiritual and eternal benedictions. 

They who are furious against their monitors, are 
incorrigible; but it is one degree of meekness to 
suffer discipline; and a meek man cannot easily be 
an ill man, especially in the present instance ; he 
appears, at least, to have a healthful constitution ; 
he hath good flesh to heal; his spirit is capable of 
medicine ; and that man can never be despaired of, 
who hath a disposition so near his health as to im- 
prove all physic, and whose nature is relieved from 
every good accident from without. But that which 
I observe is, that this is not only a good disposition 
towards repentance and restitution, but is a sign of 
growth in grace, according as it becomes natural, 
easy, and habitual. Some men chide themselves 
for all their misdemeanors, because they would be 
represented to the censures and opinions of other 
men with a fair character, and such as need not to 
be reproved : others, out of inconsideration, sleep in 
their own dark rooms, and, until the charity of a 
guide or of a friend draws the curtain, and lets ina 
beam of light, dream on, until the grave opens, 
and hell devours them: but if they be called upon 
by the grace of God, let down with a sheet of 
counsels and friendly precepts, they are presently in- 
clined to be obedient to the heavenly monitions ; but 
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unless they be dressed with circumstances of honour 
and civility, with arts of entertainment and insinua- 
tion, they are rejected utterly, or received unwilling- 
ly. Therefore, although upon any terms to endure 
a sharp reproof be a good sign of amendment, yet 
the growth of grace is not properly signified by 
every such sufferance: for when this disposition 
begins, amendment also begins, and goes on in pro- 
portion to the increment of this. To endure a re- 
proof without adding a new sin is the first step to 
amendment; that is, to endure it without scorn, or 
hatred, or indignation. 2. The next is to suffer 
reproof without excusing ourselves; for he that is 
apt to excuse himself, is only desirous in a civil 
manner to set the reproof aside, and to represent 
the charitable monitor to be too hasty in his judg- 
ment, and deceived in his information; and the 
fault to dwell there, not with himself. 3. Then 
he that proceeds in this instance, admits the re- 
prover’s sermon or discourse without a private 
regret; he hath no secret murmurs or unwilling- 
nesses to the humiliation, but is only ashamed that 
he should deserve it; but for the reprehension itself, 
that troubles him not, but he looks on it as his own 
medicine, and the other’s charity. 4. But if to this 
he adds, that he voluntarily confesses his own fault, 
and of his own accord vomits out the loads of his 
own intemperance, and eases his spirit of the in- 
fection; then it is certain he is not only a professed 
and hearty enemy against sin, but a zealous, and a 
prudent, and an active person against all its interest ; 
and never counts himself at ease but while he rests 
upon the banks of Sion, or at the gates of the 
temple; never pleased but in virtue and religion: 
then he knows the state of his soul and the state of 
his danger ; he reckons it no abjection to be abased 
in the face of man, so he may be gracious in the 
eyes of God: and that is a sign of a good grace 
and a holy wisdom; that man is “grown in the 
grace of God, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” “ Justus im principio sermonis est 
accusator sui,” said the wise man; “ The righteous 
accuseth himself 7m the beginning ;” that 15, quickly, 
lest he be prevented. And certain it is, he cannot 
be either wise or good, that had rather have a real 
sin within him, than that a good man should believe 
him to be a repenting sinner; that had rather keep 
his crime than lose his reputation; that is, rather 
to be so than to be thought so; rather. be without 
the favour of God than of his neighbour. Diogenes 
once spied a young man coming out of a tavern or 
place of entertainment, who, perceiving himself ob- 
served by the philosopher, with some confusion 
stepped back again, that he might, if possible, 
preserve his fame with that severe person. But 
Diogenes told him, “ Quanto magis intraveris, tanto 
magis eris in caupond ;” “The more you go back, 
the longer you are in the place where you are 
ashamed to be seen.” And he that conceals his 
sin, still retains that which he counts his shame and 
his burden. Hippocrates was noted for an ingenu- 
ous person, that he published and confessed his 
error concerning the sutures of the head: and all 
ages since St. Austin have called him pious, for 
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writing his book of Retractations, in which he pub- 


lished his former ignorances and mistakes, and so 


set his shame off to the world invested with a gar- ἢ 
ment of modesty, and above half changed before — 


they were seen. I did the rather insist upon this 
particular, because it is a consideration of huge 
concernment, and yet much neglected in all its 
instances and degrees. We neither confess our 
shame nor endure it: we are privately troubled, 
and publicly excuse it; we turn charity into bit- 
terness, and our reproof into contumacy and scorn ; 
and who is there amongst us that can endure a per- 
sonal charge, or is not to be taught his personal 
duty by general discoursings, by parable and apo- 
logue, by acts of insinuation and wary distances ? 
But by this state of persons we know the estate of 
our own spirits. 

When God sent his prophets to the people, and 
“they stoned them with stones, and sawed them 
asunder, and cast them into dungeons, and made 
them beggars,” the people fell into the condition of 
Babylon, “ Quam curavimus, et non est sanata ;” 
“We healed her,” said the prophets, “ but she would 
not be cured :” “ Derelinquamus eam,” that is her 
doom; let her enjoy her sins, and all the fruits of 
sin laid up in treasures of wrath against the day of 
vengeance and retribution. 

6. He that is grown in grace and the knowledge 
of Christ esteems no sin to be little or contemptible, 
none fit to be cherished or indulged to. For it is 
not only inconsistent with the love of God, to enter- 
tain any indecency or beginning of a crime, any 
thing that displeases him; but he always remembers 
how much it cost him to arrive at the state of good 
things, whither the grace of God hath already 
brought him; he thinks of his prayers and tears, 
his restless nights and his daily fears, his late 
escape and his present danger, the rnins of his former 
state, and the difficulty and imperfect reparations of 
this new, his proclivity and aptness to vice, and 
natural averseness and uneasy inclinations to the 
strictness of holy living; and when these are con- 
sidered truly, they natnrally make a man unwilling 
to entertain any beginnings of a state of life con- 
trary to that, which, with so much danger and diffi- 
culty, through so many objections and enemies, he 
hath attained. And the truth is, when a man hath 
escaped the dangers of his first state of sin, he can- 
not but be extremely unwilling to return again 
thither, in which he can never hope for heaven. 
And so it must be; for a man must not flatter him- 
self in a small crime, and say, as Lot did, when he 
begged a reprieve for Zoar, “ Alas! Lord, is it not 
a little one, and my soul shall live?” And it is not, 
therefore, to be entertained because it is little: for 
it is the more without excuse, if it be little: the 
temptations to it are not great, the allurements not 
mighty, the promises not insnaring, the resistance 
easy; and a wise man considers it is a greater danger 
to be overcome by a little sin, than by a great one : 
a greater danger, I say; not directly, but acci- 
dentally ; not in respect of the crime, but in relation 
to the person: for he that cannot overcome a small 
crime, is in the state of infirmity so great, that he 
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perishes infallibly, when he is arrested by the sins of 
a stronger temptation: but he that easily can, and 
yet will not, he is in love with sin, and courts his 
danger, that he may at least kiss the apples of para- 
dise, or feast himself with the parings, since he is, by 
some displeasing instrument, affrighted from glutting 
himself with the forbidden fruit in ruder and bigger 
instances. But the well-grown christian is curious 
of his newly-trimmed soul; and, like a nice person 
with clean clothes, is careful that no spot or stain 
sully the virgin whiteness of his robe ; whereas 
another, whose albs of baptism are sullied in many 
places with the smoke and filth of Sodom and un- 
cleanness, cares not in what paths he treads; and a 
shower of dirt changes not his state, who already 
lies wallowing in the puddles of impurity. It makes 
men negligent and easy, when they have an opinion, 
or certain knowledge, that they are persons extraor- 
dinary in nothing, that a little care will not mend 
them, that another sin cannot make them much 
worse: but it is a sign of a tender conscience, and a 
reformed spirit, when it is sensible of every altera- 
tion, when an idle word is troublesome, when a 
wandering thought puts the whole spirit upon its 
guard, when too free a merriment is wiped off with 
a sigh and a sad thought, and a severe recollection, 
and a holy prayer. Polycletus was wont to say, 
“That they had work enough to do, who were to 
make a curious picture of clay and dirt, when they 
were to take accounts for the handling of mud and 
mortar.” A man’s spirit is naturally careless of 
baser and uncostly materials; but if a man be to 
work in gold, then he will save the filings of his 
dust, and suffer not a grain to perish: and when a 
man hath laid his foundations in precious stones, he 
will not build vile matter, stubble, and dirt, upon it. 
So it is in the spirit of a man; if he have built 
upon the Rock, Christ Jesus, and is grown up to a 
good stature in Christ, he will not easily dishonour 
his building, or lose his labours, by an incurious 
entertainment of vanities and little instances of sin; 
which as they can never satisfy any Inst or appetite 
to sin, so they are like a fly ina box of ointment, or 
like little follies toa wise man; they are extremely 
full ,of dishonour and disparagement, they disarray 
a man’s soul of his virtue, and dishonour him for 
cockle-shells and baubles, and tempt to a greater 
folly ; which every man, who is grown in the know- 
ledge of Christ, therefore carefully avoids, because 
he fears a relapse with a fear as great as his hopes 
of heaven are; and knows that the entertainment 
of small sins does but entice a man’s resolutions to 
disband ; they unravel and untwist his holy purposes, 
and begin in infirmities, and proceed in folly, and 
end in death. 

7. He that is grown in grace, pursues virtue for 
its own interest, purely and simply, without the 
mixture and allay of collateral designs and equally- 
inclining purposes. God, in the beginning of our 
returns to him, entertains us with promises and 
threatenings, the apprehensions of temporal ad- 
vantages, with fear and shame, and with reverence 
of friends and secular respects, with reputation and 
coercion of human laws; and at first, men snatch at 
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the lesser and lower ends of virtue; and such rewards 
as are visible, and which God sometimes gives in hand, 
to entertain our weak and imperfect desires. The 
young philosophers were very forward to get the 
precepts of their sect, and the rules of severity, that 
they might discourse with kings, not that they might 
reform their own manners; and some men study to 
get the ears and tongues of the people, rather than 
to gain their souls to God; and they obey good laws 
for fear of punishment, or to preserve their own 
peace; and some are worse, they do good deeds out 
of spite, and “ preach Christ out of envy,” or to 
lessen the authority and fame of others. Some of 
these lessen the excellency of the act, others spoil 
it quite: it is in some imperfect, in others criminal ; 
in some it is consistent with a beginning infant- 
grace, in others it is an argument of the state of sin 
and death; but in all cases, the well-grown chris- 
tian, he that improves or goes forward in his way to 
heaven, brings virtue forth, not into discourses and 
panegyrics, but into his life and manners. His vir- 
tue, although it serves many good ends accidentally, 
yet, by his intention, it only suppresses his inordi- 
nate passions, makes him temperate and chaste, 
casts out his devils of drunkenness and lust, pride 
and rage, malice and revenge; it makes him useful 
to his brother and a servant of God. And although 
these flowers cannot choose but please his eye and 
delight his smell, yet he chooses to gather honey, 
and licks up the dew of heaven, and feasts his spirit 
upon the manna, and dwells not in the collateral 


| usages and accidental sweetnesses, which dwell at 


the gates of other senses; but, like a bee, loads his 
thighs with wax and his bag with honey, that is, 
with the useful parts of virtue, in order to holiness 
and felicity; of which the best signs and notices 
we can take, will be ;—if we as earnestly pursue 
virtues which are acted in private, as those whose 
scene lies in public; if we pray in private, under 
the only eye of God and his ministering angels, as 
in churches; if we give our alms in secret rather 
than in public; if we take more pleasure in the just 
satisfaction of our consciences, than securing our 
reputation ; if we rather pursue innocence than seek 
an excuse; if we desire to please God, though we 
lose our fame with men; if we be just to the poorest 
servant as to the greatest prince; if we choose to 
be among the jewels of God, though we be the 
περικαθέρματα, “ the off-scouring”’ of the world; if, 
when we are secure from witnesses and accusers, 
and not obnoxious to the notices of the law, we 
think ourselves obliged by conscience and practice, 
and live accordingly: then our services and inten- 
tions in virtue are right ; then we are past the twi- 
lights of conversion, and the umbrages of the world, 
and walk in the light of God, of his word and of his 
Spirit, of grace and reason, as becometh not babes, 
but men inChrist Jesus. In this progress of grace 
I have not yet expressed, that perfect persons should 
serve God out of mere love of God and the Divine 
excellencies, without the considerations of either 
heaven or hell; such a thing as that is talked of 
in mystical theology. And I doubt not but many 
good persons come to that growth of charity, that 
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the goodness and excellency of God are more in- 
cumbent and actually pressing upon their spirit than 
any considerations of reward. But then I shall add 
this, that when persons come to that height of grace, 
or contemplation rather, and they love God for him- 
self, and do their duties in order to the fruition of 
him and his pleasure; all that is but heaven in 
another sense, and under another name: just as the 
mystical theology is the highest duty, and the 
choicest part of obedience under a new method. 
But in order to the present, that which I call a 
signification of our growth in grace is, a pursuance 
of virtue upon such reasons as are propounded to us 
as motives in Christianity, (such as are to glorify 
God, and to enjoy his promises in the way and in 
our country, to avoid the displeasure of God, and to 
be united to his glories,) and then to exercise virtue 
in such parts and to such purposes as are useful to 
good life, and profitable to our neighbours; not to 
such only where they serve reputation or secular 
ends. For though the great Physician of our souls 
hath mingled profits and pleasures with virtue, to 
make its chalice sweet and apt to be drank off; yet 
he that takes out the sweet ingredient, and feasts 
his palate with the less wholesome part, because it 
is delicious, serves a low end of sense or interest, but 
serves not God at all, and as little does benefit to 
his soul. Such a person is like Homer’s bird, de- 
plumes himself to feather all the naked callows that 
he sees, and holds a taper that may light others to 
heaven, while he burns his own fingers: but a well- 
grown person, out of habit and choice, out of love 
of virtue and just intention, goes on his journey in 
straight ways to heaven, even when the bridle and 
coercion of laws, or the spurs of interest or reputa- 
tion, are laid aside; and desires witnesses of his 
actions, not that he may advance his fame, but for 
reverence and fear, and to make it still more neces- 
sary to do holy things. 

8. Some men there are in the beginning of their 
holy walking with God, and while they are babes 
in Christ, who are presently busied in delights of 
prayers, and rejoice in public communion, and count 
all solemn assemblies festival; but as they are 
pleased with them, so they can easily be without 
them. It is a sign of common and vulgar love, 
only to be pleased with the company of a friend, 
and to be as well without him: “ Amoris at morsum 
qui vere senserit,” “‘ He that has felt the sting of a 
sharp and very dear affection,” is impatient in the 
absence of his beloved object: the soul that is sick 
and swallowed up with holy fire, loves nothing else; 
all pleasures else seem unsavoury; company is 
troublesome, visitors are tedious, homilies of comfort 
are flat and useless. The pleasures of virtue to a 
good and perfect man, are not like the perfumes of 
nard-pistic, which is very delightful when the box 
is newly broken, but the want of it is no trouble, 
we are well enough without it: but virtue is like 
hunger and thirst, it must be satisfied or we die. 
And when we feel great longings after religion, and 
faintings for want of holy nutriment, when a famine 
of the word and sacraments is more intolerable, and 
we think ourselves really most miserable when the 
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church-doors are shut against us, or like the chris- 
tians, in the persecution of the Vandals,—who 
thought it worse than death that their bishops were 
taken from them: if we understand excommunica- 
tion, or church-censures, (abating the disreputation 
and secular appendages,) in the sense of the Spirit, 
to be a misery next to hell itself; then we have 
made a good progress in the charity and grace of 
God: till then we are but pretenders, or infants, or 
imperfect, in the same degree in which our affec- 
tions are cold and our desires remiss. For a con- 
stant and prudent zeal is the best testimony of our 
masculine and vigorous heats, and an hour of fer- 
vour is more pleasing to God than a month of luke- 
warmness and indifference. 

9. But as some are active only in the presence 
of a good object, but remiss and careless for the 
want of it; so, on the other side, an infant-grace 
is safe in the absence of a temptation, but falls easily 
when it is in presence. He, therefore, that would 
understand if he be grown in grace, may consider if 
his safety consists only in peace, or in the strength 
of the Spirit. It is good that we will not seek out 
opportunities to sin; but are not we too apprehen- 
sive of it when it is presented ? or do we not sink 
under it when it presses us? Can we hold our 
tapers near the flame, and not suck it in greedily 
like naphtha or prepared nitre ? or can we, like the 
children of the captivity, walk in the midst of 
flames, and not be scorched or consumed? Many 
men will not, like Judah, go into highways, and 
untie the girdles of harlots; but can you reject the 
importunity of a beauteous and an imperious lady, 
as Joseph did? We had need pray that we be 
“not led into temptation :” that is, not only into 
the possession, but not into the allurements and 
neighbourhood of it, lest by little and little, our 
strongest resolutions be untwist, and crack in sunder, 
like an easy cord severed into single threads; but 
if we, by the necessity of our lives and manner of 
living, dwell where a temptation will assault us, 
then to resist is the sign of a great grace; but such 
a sign, that without it the grace turns to wantonness, 
and the man into a beast, and an angel into a devil. 
R. Moses will not allow a man to be a true peni- 
tent, until he hath left all his sin, and in all the like 
circumstances refuses those temptations, under which 
formerly he sinned and died; and indeed it may 
happen, that such a trial only can secure our judg- 
ment concerning ourselves. And although to be 
tried in all the same accidents be not safe, nor al- 
ways contingent, and in such cases it is sufficient to 
resist all the temptations we have, and avoid the 
rest, and decree against all ;—yet if it please God we 
are tempted, as David was by his eyes, or the mar- 
tyrs by tortures, or Joseph by his wanton mistress, 
then to stand sure, and to ride upon the temptation 
like a ship upon a wave, or to stand like a rock in 
an impetuous storm, that is the sign of a great 
grace, and of a well-grown christian. 

10. No man is grown in grace, but he that is 
ready for every work, that chooses not his employ- 
ment, that refuses no imposition from God or his 
superior. A ready hand, an obedient heart, and a 
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willing, cheerful soul, in all the work of God, and 
in every office of religion, is a great index of a 
good proficient in the ways of godliness. The 
heart of a man is like a wounded hand or arm, 
which, if it be so cured that it can only move one 
way, and cannot turn to all postures and natural 
uses, it is but imperfect, and still half in health and 
half wounded: so is our spirit; if it be apt for 
prayer and close-fisted in alms, if it be sound in 
faith and dead in charity, if it be religious to God 
and unjust to our neighbour, there wants some in- 
tegral part, or there is a lameness; and “the defi- 
ciency in any one duty implies the guilt of all,” 
said St. James; and, “ Bonum ex integra causa, 
malum ex qudvis particulari:’” every fault spoils a 
grace, but one grace alone cannot make a good 
man. But as to be universal in our obedience is 
necessary to our being in the state of grace, so, 
readily to change employment from the better to 
the worse, from the honourable to the poor, from 
useful to seemingly unprofitable, is a good character 
of a well-grown christian, if he takes the worst part 
with indifference, and a spirit equally choosing all 
the events of the Divine providence. Can you be 
content to descend from ruling of a province to the 
keeping of a herd, from the work of an apostle to 
be confined in a prison, from disputing before 
princes to a conversation with shepherds? Can 
you be willing to all that God is willing, and suffer 
all that he chooses, as willingly as if you had 
chosen your own fortune ? 
which you can conform to God,in the same you 
have approached towards that perfection, whither 
we must, by degrees, arrive, in our journey towards 
heaven. 

This is not to be expected of beginners; for they 
must be enticed with apt employments; and, it may 
be, their office and work so fits their spirits, that it 
makes them first in love with it, and then with God 
for giving it. And many a man goes to heaven in 
the days of peace, whose faith, and hope, and pa- 
tience, would have been dashed in pieces, if he 
had fallen into a storm of persecution. “ Oppres- 
sion will make a wise man mad,” saith Solomon: 
there are some usages that will put a sober person 
out of all patience, such which are besides the 
customs of this life, and contrary to all his hopes, 
and unworthy of a person of his quality. And 
when Nero durst not die, yet when his servants told 
him, that the senators had condemned him to be 
put to death, “more majorum,” that is, “ by scourg- 
ing like a slave,” he was forced into preternatural 
confidence, and fell upon his own sword. But when 
God so changes thy estate, that thou art fallen into 
accidents, to which thou art no otherwise disposed 
but by grace and a holy spirit, and yet thou canst 
pass through them with quietness, and do the work 
of suffering as well as the works of prosperous em- 
ployment ;—this is an argument of a great grace 
and an extraordinary spirit. For many persons, in 
a change of fortune, perish, who, if they had still 
been prosperous, had gone to prison, being tempted 
in a persecution to perjuries, and apostasy, and un- 
handsome compliances, and hypocrisy, and irreli- 
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gion; and many men are brought to virtue, and to 
God, and to felicity, by being persecuted and made 
unprosperous. And these are effects of a more ab- 
solute and irrespective predestination. But when 
the grace of God is great, and prudent, and mascu- 
line, and well grown, it is unaltered in all changes ; 
save only that every accident that is new and vio- 
lent, brings him nearer to God, and makes him, with 
greater caution and severity, to dwell in virtue. 

11. Lastly: Some there are, who are firm in all 
great and foreseen changes, and have laid up in the 
storehouses of the spirit,—reason and religion,— 
arguments and discourses enough to defend them 
against all violences, and stand at watch so much, 
that they are safe, where they can consider and de- 
liberate; but there may be something wanting yet; 
and in the direct line, in the straight progress to 
heaven, I call that an infallible sign of a great 
grace, and indeed the greatest degree of a great 
grace, when a man is prepared against sudden in- 
vasions of the spirit, surreptitious and extemporary 
assaults. Many a valiant person dares fight a bat- 
tle, who yet will be timorous and surprised in a 
midnight alarm, or if he falls into a river. And 
how many discreet persons are there, who, if you 
offer them a sin, and give them time to consider, 
and tell them of it beforehand, will rather die than 
be perjured, or tell a deliberate lie, or break a pro- 
mise; who, it may be, tell many sudden lies, and 
excuse themselves, and break their promises, and 
yet think themselves safe enough, and sleep with- 
out either affrightments or any apprehension of dis- 
honour done to their persons or their religion! 
Every man is not armed for all sudden arrests of 
passions. Few men have cast such fetters upon 
their lusts, and have their passions in so strict con- 
finement, that they may not be overrun with a mid- 
night flood or an unlooked-for inundation. He that 
does not start, when he is smitten suddenly, is a 
constant person. And that is it which I intend in 
this instance ; that he is a perfect man, and well 
grown in grace, who hath so habitual a resolution, 
and so unhasty and wary a spirit, as that he de- 
crees upon no act, before he hath considered ma- 
turely, and changed the sudden occasion into a 
sober counsel. David, by chance, spied Bathsheba 
washing herself; and, being surprised, gave his 
heart away, before he could consider ; and when it 
was once gone, it was hard to recover it; and some- 
times a man is betrayed by a sudden opportunity, 
and all things fitted for his sin ready at the door; 
the act stands in all its dress, and will not stay for 
an answer; and inconsideration is the defence and 
guard of the sin, and makes that his conscience 
can the more easily swallow it: what shall the man 
do then? Unless he be strong by his old strengths, 
by a great grace, by an habitual virtue, and a sober 
unmoved spirit,—he falls and dies the death, and 
hath no new strengths, but such as are to be em- 
ployed for his recovery; uone for his present guard, 
unless upon the old stock, and if he be a well- 
grown christian. 

These are the parts, acts, and offices of our 
growing in grace; and yet I have sometimes called 
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them signs; but they are signs, as eating and 
drinking are signs of life; they are signs so as also 
they are parts of life; and these are parts of our 
growth in grace, so that’a man can grow in grace 
to no other purpose but to these or the like im- 
provements. 

Concerning which I have a caution or two to in- 
terpose. 1. The growth of grace is to be estimated 
as other moral things are, not according to the 
growth of things natural. Grace does not grow by 
observation, and a continual efflux, and a constant 
proportion: and a man cannot call himself to an ac- 
count for the growth of every day, or week, or 
month: but, in the greater portions of our life, in 
which we have had many occasions and instances to 
exercise and improve our virtues, we may call our- 
selves to account; but it is a snare to our con- 
sciences to be examined in the growth of grace in 
every short revolution of solemn duty, as against 
every communion or great festival. 

2. Growth in grace is not always to be discerned, 
either in single instances or in single graces. Not 
in single instances: for every time we are to exer- 
cise a virtue, we are not in the same natural dispo- 
sitions, nor do we meet with the same circumstances; 
and it is not always necessary that the next act 
should be more earnest and intense than the 'for- 
mer: all single acts are to be done after the man- 
ner of men, and, therefore, are not always capable 
of increasing, and they have their times, beyond 
which they cannot easily swell; and, therefore, if it 
be a good act and zealous, it may proceed from a 
well-grown grace; and yet a younger and weaker 
person may do some acts as great and as religious 
as it. But neither do single graces always afford a 
regular and certain judgment in this affair. For 
some persons, at the first, had rather die than be 
unchaste or perjured ; and “greater love than this 
no man hath, that he lay down his life” for God: 
he cannot easily grow in the substance of that act; 
and if other persons or himself, in process of time, 
do it more cheerfully or with fewer fears, it is not 
always a sign of a greater grace, but sometimes of 
greater collateral assistances, or a better habit of 
body, or more fortunate circumstances : for he that 
goes to the block trembling for Christ, and yet en- 
dures his death certainly, and endures his trembling 
too, and runs through all his infirmities and the 
bigger temptations, looks not so well many times in 
the eyes of men, but suffers more for God, than 
those confident martyrs that courted death in the 
primitive church ; and therefore, may be much 
dearer in the eyes of God. But that which I say 
in this particular, is, that a smallness in one is not 
an argument of the imperfection of the whole estate: 
because God does not always give to every man oc- 
casions to exercise, and therefore not to improve, 
every grace ; and the passive virtues of a christian 
are not to be expected to grow so fast in prosperous 
as in suffering christians. But in this case we are 
to take accounts of ourselves by the improvement of 
those graces which God makes to happen often in our 
lives; such as are charity and temperance in young 
men; liberality and religion in aged persons; inge- 
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nuity and humility in scholars ; justice in merchants 
and artificers; forgiveness of injuries in great men 
and persons tempted by law-suits: for since virtues 
grow like other moral habits, by use, diligence, and 
assiduity,—there where God hath appointed our 
work and our instances, there we must consider con- 
cerning our growth in grace; in other things we 
are but beginners. But it is not likely that God 
will try us concerning degrees hereafter, in such 
things, of which, in this world, he.was sparing to 
give us opportunities. 

3. Be careful to observe that these rules are not 
all to be understood negatively, but positively and 
affirmatively : that is, that a man may conclude that 
he is grown in grace, if he observes these characters 
in himself, which I have here discoursed of; but he 
must not conclude negatively, that he is not grown 
in grace, if he cannot observe such signal testimo- 
nies: for sometimes God covers the graces of his 
servants, and hides the beauty of his tabernacle with 
goat’s hair and the skins of beasts, that he may 
rather suffer them to want present comfort than the 
grace of humility. For it is not necessary to pre- 
serve the gaieties and their spiritual pleasures; but 
if their humility fails, (which may easily be under 
the sunshine of conspicuous and illustrious graces,) 
their virtues and themselves perish in a sad declen- 
sion. But sometimes men have not skill to make a 
judgment; and all this discourse seems too artificial 
to be tried by, in the hearty purposes of religion. 
Sometimes they let pass much of their life, even of 
their better days, without observance of particulars ; 
sometimes their cases of conscience are intricate, or 
allayed with unavoidable infirmities ; sometimes they 
are so uninstructed in the more secret parts of re- 
ligion, and there are so many illusions and acci- 
dental miscarriages, that if we shall conclude nega- 
tively in the present question, we may produce 
scruples infinite, but understand nothing more of 
our estate, and do much less of our duty. 

4. In considering concerning our growth in grace, 
let us take more care to consider matters that con- 
cern justice and charity, than that concern the vir- 
tue of religion; because in this there may be much, 
in the other there cannot easily be any, illusion and 
cozenage. That is a good religion that believes, 
and trusts, and hopes in God, through Jesus Christ, 
and for his sake does all justice and all charity that 
he can; and our blessed Lord gives no other de- 
scription of “love” to God, but obedience and 
“keeping his commandments.” Justice and charity 
are like the matter, religion is the form, of christi- 
anity : but ‘although the form be more noble and 
the principle of life, yet it is less discernible, less 
material, and less sensible; and we judge concerning 
the form by the matter, and by material accidents, 
and by actions: and so we must of our religion, 
that is, of our love to God, and of the efficacy of our 
prayers, and the usefulness of our fastings; we 
must make our judgments by the more material 
parts of our duty, that is, by sobriety, and by justice, 
and by charity. 

Iam much prevented in my intention for the 
perfecting of this so very material consideration: I 
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shall therefore only tell you, that to these parts and 
actions of a good life, or of our growth in grace, 
some have added some accidental considerations, 
which are rather signs than parts of it. Such are: 
1. To praise all good things, and to study to imitate 
what we praise. 2. To be impatient that any man 
should excel us; not out of envy to the person, but 
of noble emulation to the excellency. For so The- 
mistocles could not sleep, after the great victory at 


Marathon purchased by Miltiades, till he had made | 


himself illustrious by equal services to his country. 
3. The bearing of sickness patiently, and ever with 
improvement, and the addition of some excellent 
principle, and the firm pursuing it. 4. Great devo- 
tion, and much delight in our prayers. 95. Frequent 
inspirations, and often whispers, of the Spirit of 
God, prompting us to devotion and obedience; espe- 
cially if we add to this a constant and ready obedi- 
ence to all those holy invitations. 6. Offering peace 
to them that have injured me, and the abating of the 
circumstances of honour or of right, when either 
justice or charity is concerned init. 7. Love to the 
brethren. 8. To behold our companions, or our 
inferiors, full of honour and fortune; and if we sit 
still at home and murmur not, or if we can rejoice 
both in their honour and our own quiet, that is a 
fair work of a good man. And now, 9. After all 
this, I will not trouble you with reckoning a free- 
dom from being tempted, not only from being over- 
come but from being tried: for though that be a 
rare felicity, and hath in it much safety; yet it hath 
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proceed from a confirmed and heroical grace ; which 
is indeed a little image of heaven and of a celestial 
charity, and never happens signally to any, but to 
old and very eminent persons. 10. But some also 
add an excellent habit of body and material passions, 
such as are chaste and virtuous dreams; and sup- 
pose, that, as a disease abuses the fancy, and a vice 
does prejudice it, so may an excellent virtue of the 
soul smooth and calcine the body, and make it serve 
perfectly, and without rebellious indispositions. 11. 
Others are in love with Mary Magdalen’s tears, and 
fancy the hard knees of St. James, and the sore 
eyes of St. Peter, and the very recreations of St. 
John; “ Proh! quam virtute praditos omnia de- 
cent!” thinking “all things become a good man,” 
even his gestures ‘and little incuriosities. And 
though this may proceed from a great love of 
virtue, yet because some men do thus much and no 
more, and this is to be attributed to the lustre of 
virtue, which shines a little through a man’s eyelids, 
though he perversely winks against the light; yet 
(as the former of these two is too metaphysical, so 
is the latter too fantastical) he that, by the fore- 
going material parts and proper significations of a 
growing grace, does not understand his own condi- 
tion, must be content to work on still “ super totam 
materiam,” without considerations of particulars; 
he must pray earnestly, and watch diligently, and 
consult with prudent guides, and ask of God great 
measures of his Spirit, and “ hunger and thirst after 
righteousness :”” for he that does so, shall certainly 
“be satisfied.” And if he understands not his 
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present good condition, yet if he be not wanting in 
the downright endeavours of piety, and in hearty 
purposes, he shall then find that he is grown in 
grace, when he springs up in the resurrection of the 
just, and shall be ingrafted upon a tree of paradise, 
which beareth fruit for ever, glory to God, rejoicing 
to saints and angels, and eternal felicity to his own 
pious, though undiscerning soul. ‘ Prima sequen- 
tem, honestum est in secundis aut tertiis consistere.’’ 


SERMON XVI. 


OF GROWTH IN SIN: OR, THE SEVERAL 
STATES AND DEGREES OF SINNERS, WITH 
THE MANNER HOW THEY ARE TO BE 
TREATED. 


PART I. 


And of some have compassion, making a difference : 
and others save with fear, pulling them out of 
the fire.—Jude Kpist. ver. 22, 23. 


Man hath but one entrance into the world; but 
a thousand ways to pass from thence. And as it is 
in the natural, so it is in the spiritual: nothing but 
the union of faith and obedience can secure our re- 
generation, and our new birth, and can bring us to 
see the light of heaven; but there are a thousand 
passages of turning into darkness. And it is not 
enough, that our bodies are exposed to so many sad 
infirmities and dishonourable imperfections, unless 
our soul also be a subject capable of so many dis- 
eases, irregular passions, false principles, accursed 
habits and degrees of perverseness, that the very 
kinds of them are reducible to a method, and make 
up the part of a science. There are variety of 
stages and descents to death, as there are diversity 
of torments, and of sad regions of misery in hell, 
which is the centre and kingdom of sorrows. But 
that we may a little refresh the sadnesses of this 
consideration; for every one of these stages of sin, 
God hath measured out a proportion of mercy: for, 
“Tf sin abounds, grace shall much more abound ;” 
and “ God hath concluded all under sin,” not with 
purpose to destroy us, but “ut omnium misereatur,” 
“that he might have mercy upon all;” that light 
may break forth from the deepest enclosures of 
darkness, and mercy may rejoice upon the reces- 
sions of justice, and grace may triumph upon the 
ruins of sin, and God may be glorified in the 
miracles of our conversion, and the wonders of our 
preservation, and glories of our being saved. There 
is no state of sin, but, if we be persons capable (ac- 
cording to God’s method of healing) of receiving 
antidotes, we shall find a sheet of mercy spread 
over our wounds and nakedness. If our diseases 
be small, almost necessary, scarce avoidable; then 
God does, and so we are commanded to cure them, 
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and cover them with a veil of pity, compassion, and 
gentle remedies: if our evils be violent, inveterate, 
gangrened, and incorporated into our nature by evil 
customs, they must be pulled from the flames of 
hell with censures, and cauteries, and punishments, 
and sharp remedies, quickly and rudely ; their dan- 
ger is present and sudden, its effect is quick and in- 
tolerable, and there are no soft counsels then to be 
entertained; they are already in the fire, but they 
may be saved for all that. So great, so infinite, so 
miraculous is God’s mercy, that he will not give a 
sinner over, though the hairs of his head be singed 
with the flames of hell. God’s desires of having 
us to be saved continue, even when we begin to be 
damned; even till we will not be saved, and are 
gone beyond God’s method, and all the revelations 
of his kindness. And certainly that is a bold and 
a mighty sinner, whose iniquity is swelled beyond 
all the bulk and heap of God’s revealed loving-kind- 
ness: if sin hath swelled beyond grace, and super- 
abounds over it, that sin is gone beyond the 
measures of a man; such a man is removed 
beyond all the malice of human nature, into the 
evil and spite of devils and accursed spirits ; there 
is no greater sadness in the world than this. God 
hath not appointed a remedy in the vast treasures 
of grace for some men, and some sins; they have 
sinned like the fallen angels, and having overrun 
the ordinary evil inclinations of their nature, they 
are without the protection of the Divine mercy, and 
the conditions of that grace, which was designed to 
save all the world, and was sufficient to have saved 
twenty. This is a condition to be avoided with the 
care of God and his angels, and all the whole in- 
dustry of man. In order to which end, my purpose 
now is to remonstrate to you the several states of 
sin and death, together with those remedies which 
God had proportioned out to them; that we may 
observe the evils of the least, and so avoid the in- 
tolerable mischiefs of the greater, even of those sins 
which still are within the power and possibilities of: 
recovery ; lest insensibly we fall into those sins, and 
into those circumstances of person, for which Christ 
never died, which the Holy Ghost never means to 
cure, and which the eternal God never will pardon: 
for there are of this kind more than commonly men 
imagine, whilst they amuse their spirits with 
gaieties and false principles, till they have run into 
horrible impieties, from whence they are not willing 
to withdraw their foot, and God is resolved never to 
snatch and force them thence. 

I. “ Of some have compassion.””—And these I 
shall reduce to four heads or orders of men and 
actions; all which have their proper cure propor- 
tionable to their proper state, gentle remedies to the 
lesser irregularities of the soul. 1. The first are 
those, that sin without observation of their particu- 
lar state; either because they are uninstructed in 
the special cases of conscience, or because they do 
an evil, against which there is no express command- 
ment. It is a sad calamity, that there are so many 
millions of men and women that are entered into a 
state of sickness and danger, and yet are made to 
believe they are in perfect health; and they do 
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actions, concerning which they never made a ques-_ 
tion whether they were just or no, nor were ever 
taught by what names to call them. For while 
they observe that modesty is sometimes abused by 
a false name, and called clownishness and want of — 
breeding ; and contentedness and temperate living is 
suspected to be want of courage and noble thoughts; 
and severity of life is called imprudent and un- 
sociable; and simplicity and hearty honesty is 
counted foolish and impolitic: they are easily tempt- 
ed to honour prodigality and foolish dissolution of 
their estates with the title of liberal and noble 
usages. Timorousness is called caution, rashness is 
called quickness of spirit, covetousness is frugality, 
amorousness is society and gentile, peevishness and 
anger is courage, flattery is humane and courteous: 
and under these false veils virtue slips away (like 
truth from under the hand of them that fight for 
her) and leaves vice dressed up with the same 
imagery, and the fraud not discovered till the day of 
recompences, when men are distinguished by their 
rewards. But so men think they sleep freely, when 
their spirits are laden with a lethargy; and they 
call a hectic fever the vigour of a natural heat, till 
nature changes those less discerned states into the 
notorious images of death. Very many men never 
consider, whether they sin or no in ten thousand of 
their actions, every one of which is very disputable, 
and do not think they are bound to consider: these 
men are to be pitied and instructed, they are to be 
called upon to use religion like a daily diet; their 
consciences must be made tender, and their catechism 
enlarged; teach them, and make them sensible, and 
they are cured. 

But the other in this place are more con- 
siderable: men sin without observation, because 
their actions have no restraint of an express com- 
mandment, no letter of the law to condemn them by 
an express sentence. And this happens when the 
crime is comprehended under a general notion, with- 
out the instancing of particulars: for if you search 
over all the Scripture, you shall never find incest 
named and marked with the black character of death ; 
and there are divers sorts of uncleanness to which 
Scripture therefore gives no name, because she 
would have them have no being. And it had been 
necessary that God should have described all parti- 
culars, and all kinds, if he had not given reason to 
man: for soit is fit that a guide should point out 
every turning, if he be to teach a child or a fool to 
return unto his father’s roof. But he that bids us 
avoid intemperance for fear of a fever, supposes you 
to be sufficiently instructed that you may avoid the 
plague: and, when to look upon a woman with lust 
is condemned, it will not be necessary to add, “ You 
must not do more,” when even the least is forbid- 
den: and when to uncover the nakedness of Noah 
brought an universal plague upon the posterity of 
Cham, it was not necessary that the lawgiver should 
say, “ You must not ascend to your father’s bed, or 
draw the curtains from your sister’s retirements.” 
When the Athenians forbade to transport figs from 
Athens, there was no need to name the gardens of 
Alcibiades; much less was it necessary to add, that 
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Chabrias should send no plants to Sparta. What- 
soever is comprised under the general notion, and 
partakes of the common nature and the same iniquity, 
needs no special prohibition; unless we think we 
can mock God, and elude his holy precepts with an 
absurd trick of mistaken logic. I am sure that will 
not save us harmless from a thunderbolt. 

Men sin without an express prohibition, when 
they commit a thing that is like a forbidden evil. 
And when St. Paul had reckoned many works of 
the flesh, he adds, “and such like,’ all that have 
the same unreasonableness and carnality. For thus 
polygamy is unlawful: for if it be not lawful for a 
christian “ to put away his wife and marry another, 
unless for adultery,’ much less may he keep a first, 
and take a second, when the first is not put away. 
If a christian may not be drunk with wine, neither 
may he be drunk with passion; if he may not kill 
his neighbour, neither then must he tempt him to 
sin, for that destroys him more; if he may not wound 
him, then he may not persuade him to intemperance, 
and a drunken fever; if it be not lawful to cozen a 
man, much less is it permitted that he make a man 
a fool, and a beast, and exposed to every man’s 
abuse, and to all ready evils. And yet men are 
taught to start at the one half of these, and make 
no conscience of the other half; whereof some 
have a greater baseness than the other that are 
named, and all have the same unreasonableness. 

3. A man is guilty, even when no law names his 
action, if he does any thing that is a cause or an 


effect, a part or unhandsome adjunct, of a forbidden. 


instance. He that forbade all intemperance, is as 
much displeased with the infinite of foolish talk 
that happens at such meetings, as he is at the 
spoiling of the drink, and the destroying the health. 
If God cannot endure wantonness, how can he suffer 
lascivious dressings, tempting circumstances, wanton 
eyes, high diet? If idleness be a sin, then all im- 
moderate mispending of our time, all long and 
tedious games, all absurd contrivances how to throw 
away a precious hour, and a day of salvation also, 
are against God and against religion. He that is 
commanded to be charitable, it is also intended he 
should not spend his money vainly, but be a good 
husband and provident, that he may be able to give 
to the poor, as he would be to purchase a lordship, 
or pay his daughter’s portion. And upon this stock 
it is that christian religion forbids jeering and im- 
moderate laughter, and reckons “ jestings” amongst 
the “things that are unseemly.” This also would 
be considered. 

4. Besides the express laws of our religion, there 
is a universal line and limit to our passions and 
designs, which is called “the analogy of christi- 
anity ;” that is, the proportion of its sanctity, and 
the strictness of its holy precepts. This is not for- 
bidden ; but does this become you? Is it decent to 
see a christian live in plenty and ease, and heap up 
money, and never to partake οἵ" Christ’s passions ? 
There is no law against a judge’s being a dresser 
of gardens, or a gatherer of sycamore fruits; but it 
becomes him not, and deserves a reproof. If I do 
exact justice to my neighbour, and cause him to be 
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punished legally for all the evils he makes me suffer, 
I have not broken a fragment from the stony tables 
of the law: but this is against the analogy of our 
religion; it does not become the disciple of so 
gentle a Master to take all advantages that he can. 
Christ, that quitted all the glories that were essential 
to him, and that grew up in his nature when he 
lodged in his Father’s bosom; Christ, that suffered 
all the evils due for the sins of mankind, himself 
remaining most innocent ; Christ, that promised 
persecution, injuries, and affronts, as part of our 
present portion, and gave them to his disciples as a 
legacy, and gave us his Spirit to enable us to suffer 
injuries, and made that the parts of suffering evils 
should be the matter of three or four christian 
graces, of patience, of fortitude, of longanimity, and 
perseverance ; he that of eight beatitudes, made 
that five of them should be instanced in the matter 
of humiliation and suffering temporal inconvenience ; 
—that blessed Master was certainly desirous that 
his disciples should take their crowns from the cross, 
not from the evenness and felicities of the world ; 
he intended we should give something, and suffer 
more things, and forgive all things, all injuries 
whatsoever. And though together with this may 
consist our securing a just interest; yet, in very 
many circumstances, we shall be put to consider, 
how far it becomes us to quit something of that to 
pursue peace; and when we have secured the letter 
of the law, that we also look to its analogy ; when 
we do what we are strictly bound to, then also we 
must consider what becomes us who are disciples of 
such a Master, who are instructed with such prin- 
ciples, charmed with so severe precepts, and invited 
with the certainty of infinite rewards. Now, 
although this discourse may seem new and strange 
and very severe, yet it is infinitely reasonable, be- 
cause christianity is a law of love and voluntary 
services; it can in no sense be confined with laws 
and strict measures: well may the ocean receive its 
limits, and the whole capacity of fire be glutted, and 
the grave have his belly so full that it shall cast up 
all its bowels, and disgorge the continued meal of so 
many thousand years; but love can never have a 
limit ; and it is indeed to be swallowed up, but no- 
thing can fill it but God, who hath no bound. Christi- 
anity is a law for sons, not for servants; and God, 
that gives his grace without measure, and rewards 
without end, and acts of favour beyond our askings, 
and provides for us beyond our needs, and gives us 
counsels beyond commandments, intends not to be 
limited out by the just evennesses and stricken mea- 
sures of the words of a commandment. Give to God 
“full measure, shaken together, pressed down, heaped 
up, and running over ;” for God does so tous: and 
when we have done so to him, we are infinitely short 
of the least measure of what God does for us; “ we 
are still unprofitable servants.” And therefore, as 
the breaking any of the laws of christianity provokes 
God to anger, so the prevaricating in the analogy of 
christianity stirs him up to jealousy. He hath reason 
to suspect our hearts are not right with him, when 
we are so reserved in the matter and measures of our 
services; and if we will give God but just what he calls 
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for by express mandate, it is just in him to require all 
of that at our hands without any abatement, and 
then we are sure to miscarry. And let us remem- 
ber, that when God said he was “a jealous God,” he 
expressed the meaning of it to be, he did “ punish 
to the third and fourth generation.” “ Jealousy is 
like the rage of a man;” but if it be also like the 
anger of God, it is insupportable, and will crush us 
into the ruins of our grave. 

But because these things are not frequently con- 
sidered, there are very many sins committed against 
religion, which, because the commandment hath not 
marked, men refuse to mark, and think God requires 
no more. I am entered into a sea of matter, which 
I must not now prosecute; but I shall only note 
this to you, that it is but reasonable we should take 
accounts of our lives by the proportions, as well as 
by the express rules, of our religion, because in 
human and civil actions all the nations of the world 
use to call their subjects to account. For that 
which in the accounts of men is called reputation 
and public honesty, is the same which in religion 
we call analogy and proportion; in both cases 
there being some things which are besides the no- 
tices of laws, and yet are the most certain consigna- 
tions of an excellent virtue. He is a base person 
that does any thing against public honesty ; and yet 
no man can be punished, if he marries a wife the 
next day after his first wife’s funeral: and so he 
that prevaricates.the proportions and excellent 
reasons of christianity, is a person without zeal and 
without love; and, unless care be taken of him, he 
will quickly be without religion. But yet these, I 
say, are a sort of persons, which are to be used with 
gentleness, and treated with compassion: for no 
man must be handled roughly to force him to do a 
kindness; and coercion of laws and severity of 
judges, serjeants, and executioners, are against of- 
fenders of commandments; but the way to cure 
such persons is the easiest and gentlest remedy of 
all others. They are to be instructed in all the 
parts of duty, and invited forward by the considera- 
tion of the great rewards which are laid up for all 
the sons of God, who serve him without constraint, 
without measures and allays, even as fire burns, and 
as the roses grow, even as much as they can, and to 
all the extent of their natural and artificial capaci- 
ties. For it is a thing fit for our compassion, to see 
men fettered in the iron bands of laws, and yet to 
break the golden chains of love; but all those in- 
struments, which are proper to enkindle the love of 
God, and to turn fear into charity, are the proper 
instances of that compassion, which is to be used 
towards these men. 

2. The next sort of those who are in the state of 
sin, and yet to be handled gently and with compas- 
sion, are those who entertain themselves with the 
beginnings and little entrances of sin: which as 
they are to be more pitied, because they often come 
by reason of inadvertency, and an unavoidable 
weakness in many degrees: so they are more to be 
taken care of, because they are undervalued, and 
undiscernibly run into inconvenience. When we 
see a child strike a servant rudely, or jeer a silly 
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person, or wittingly cheat his play-fellow, or talk 
words light as the skirt of a summer garment; we 
laugh, and are delighted with the wit and confidence 
of the boy, and encourage such hopeful beginnings: 
and in the mean time we consider not, that from 
these beginnings he shall grow up, till he become 
a tyrant, an oppressor, a goat, and a traitor. “‘ Nemo 
simul malus fit, et malus esse cernitur; sicut nec 
scorpiis tum innascuntur stimuli, cum pungunt :” 
“ΝΟ man is discerned to be vicious so soon as he 
is so;” and vices have their infancy and their 
childhood ; and it cannot be expected that in a 
child’s age should be the vice of a man; that were 
monstrous, as if he wore a beard in his cradle; 
‘and we do not believe that a serpent’s sting does 
just then grow, when he strikes us in a vital part;” 
the venom and the little spear was there, when it 
first began to creep from his little shell. And little 
boldnesses and looser words, and wrangling for nuts, 
and lying for trifles, are of the same proportion to 
the malice of a child, as impudence, and duels, and 
injurious law-suits, and false witness in judgment, 
and perjuries, are in men. And the case is the 
same when men enter upon a new stock of any sin: 
the vice is at first apt to be put out of countenance, 
and a little thing discourages it, and it amuses the 
spirit with words, and fantastic images, and cheap 
instances of sin; and men think themselves safe, 
because they are as yet safe from laws, and the sin 
does not as yet outcry the healthful noise of Christ’s 
loud cryings and intercession with his Father, nor 
call for thunder or an amazing judgment: but, ac- 
cording to the old saying, “ The thorns of Dauphine 
will never fetch blood, if they do not scratch the 
first day;” and we shall find that the little inde- 
cencies and riflings of our souls, the first openings 
and disparkings of our virtue, differ only from the 
state of perdition, as infancy does from old age, as 
sickness from death; it is the entrance into those 
regions, whither whosoever passes finally, shall lie 
down and groan with an eternal sorrow. Now in 
this case it may happen, that a compassion may 
ruin a man, if it be the pity of an indiscreet mother, 
and nurse the sin from its weakness to the strength 
of habit and impudence. The compassion that is 
to be used to such persons, is the compassion of a 
physician or a severe tutor: chastise thy infant-sin 
by discipline, and acts of virtue; and never begin 
that way, from whence you must return with some 
trouble and much shame; or else, if you proceed, 
you finish your eternal ruin. 

He that means to be temperate, and avoid the 
crime and dishonour of being a drunkard, must not 
love to partake of the songs, or to bear a part 
in the foolish scenes of laughter, which distract 
wisdom, and fright her from the company. And 
Lavina, that was chaster than the elder Sabines, 
and severer than her philosophical guardian, was 
well instructed in the great lines of honour and cold 
justice to her husband: but when she gave way to 
the wanton ointments and looser circumstances of the 
Baia, and bathed often in Avernus, and from thence 
hurried to the companies and dressings of Lucrinus, 
she quenched her honour, and gave her virtue and 
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her body as a spoil to the follies and intemperance 
of a young gentleman. For so have 1 seen the 
little purls of a spring sweat through the bottom of 
a bank, and intenerate the stubborn pavement, till it 
hath made it fit for the impression of a child’s foot; 
and it was despised, like the descending purls of a 
misty morning, till it had opened its way, and made 
a stream large enough to carry away the ruins of the 
undermined strand, and to invade the neighbouring 
gardens ; but then the despised drops were grown into 
an artificial river, and an intolerable mischief. So are 
the first entrances of sin stopped with the antidotes of 
a hearty prayer, and checked into sobriety by the eye 
of areverend man, or the counsels of a single sermon: 
but when such beginnings are neglected, and our re- 
ligion hath not in it so much philosophy as to think 
any thing evil as long as we can endure it, they grow 
up to ulcers and pestilential evils; they destroy the 
soul by their abode, who, at their first entry, might 
have been killed with the pressure of a little finger. 


᾿Αρχὴν ἰᾶσθαι πολὺ λώϊον HE τελευτήν. 


Those men are in ἃ condition, in which they may, 
if they please, pity themselves; keep their green 
wound from festering and uncleanness, and it will 
heal alone: “ Non procul absunt,” “ They are not 
far” from the kingdom of heaven, but they are not 
yet within its portion. And let-me say this, that 
although little sins have not yet made our condition 
desperate, but left it easily recoverable; yet it is a 
condition that is quite out of God’s favour: although 
they are not far advanced in their progress to ruin, 
yet they are not at all in the state of grace; and, 
therefore, though they are to be pitied and relieved 
accordingly, yet that supposes the incumbency of a 
present misery. 

3. There are some very much to be pitied and 
assisted, because they are going into hell, and, as 
matters stand with them, they cannot, or they think 
they cannot, avoid it. ‘“ Quidam ad alienum dor- 
miunt somnum, ad alienum edunt appetitum : amare 
et odisse (res omnium maximé liberas) jubentur :” 
“There are some persons whose life is so wholly in 
dependence from others, that they sleep when others 
please, they eat and drink according to their masters’ 
appetite or intemperance: they are commanded to 
love or hate, and are not left free in the very charter 
and privileges of nature.” ‘“ Miserum est, servire 
sub dominis parum felicibus.” For suppose the 
prince or the patron be vicious; suppose he calls 
his servants to bathe their souls in the goblets of 
intemperance ; if he be also imperious, (for such 
persons love not to be contradicted in their vices,) 
it is the loss of that man’s fortune not to lose his soul; 
and it is the servant’s excuse, and he esteems it also 
his glory, that he can tell a merry tale, how his master 
and himself did swim in drink, till they both talked 
like fools, and then did lie down like beasts. “ Faci- 
nus quos inquinat, equat:’ There is then no dif- 
ference, but that the one is the fairest bull, and the 
master of the herd. And how many tenants and 
relatives are known to have a servile conscience, 
and to know no affirmation or negation but such as 
shall serve their landlord’s interest! Alas! the 
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poor men live by it, and they must beg their bread, 
if ever they turn recreant, or shall offer to be honest. 
There are trades whose very foundation is laid in 
the vice of others; and in many others, if a thread 
of deceit do not quite run through all their negocia- 
tions, they decay into the sorrows of beggary ; and, 
therefore, they will support their neighbour’s vice, 
that he may support their trade. And what would 
you advise those men to do, to whom a false oath 
is offered to their lips and a dagger at their heart ? 
Their reason is surprised, and their choice is seized 
upon, and all their consultation is arrested ; and if they 
did not prepare beforehand, and stand armed with 
religion and perfect resolution, would not any man 
fall, and think that every good man will say his case 
is pitiable ? Although no temptation is bigger than 
the grace of God, yet many temptations are greater 
than our strengths ; and we do not live at the rate 
of a mighty and a victorious grace. 

Those persons which cause these vicious neces- 
sities upon their brethren, will lie low in hell; but 
the others will have but small comfort in feeling a 
lesser damnation. 

Of the same consideration it is, when ignorant 
people are catechized into false doctrine, and know 
nothing but such principles which weaken the nerves 
and enfeeble the joints of holy living; they never 
heard of any other. Those that follow great and 
evil examples, the people that are engaged in the 
public sins of a kingdom, which they understand 
not, and either must venture to be undone upon the 


‘strength of their own little reasonings and weak 


discoursings, or else must go “ qua itur, non qua eun- 
dum est,” there where the popular misery hath 
made the way plain before their eyes, though it be 
uneven and dangerous to their consciences. In 
these cases | am forced to reckon a catalogue of 
mischiefs ; but it will be hard to cure any of them. 
Aristippus, in his discourses, was a great flatterer 
of Dionysius of Sicily, and did own doctrines which 
might give an easiness to some vices, and knew not 
how to contradict the pleasures of his prince, but 
seemed like a person disposed to partake of them, 
that the example of a philosopher and the practice 
of a king might do countenance to a shameful life. 
But when Dionysius sent him two women-slaves, 
fair and young, he sent them back, and shamed the 
easiness of his doctrine by the severity of his man- 
ners; he daring to be virtuous when he was alone, 
though, in the presence of him whom he thought 
it necessary to flatter, he had no boldness to own 
the virtue. So it is with too many: if they be 
left alone, and that they stand unshaken with the 
eye of their tempter, or the authority of their lord, 
they go whither their education or their custom car- 
ries them: but it is not in some natures to deny the 
face of a man and the boldness of a sinner, and, 
which is yet worse, it is not in most men’s interest 
to do it. These men are in a pitiable condition, 
and are to be helped by the following rules. 

1. Let every man consider that he hath two re- 
lations to serve, and he stands between God and his 
master and his nearest relative ; and in such cases 
it comes to be disputed whether interest be preferred, 
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which of the persons is to be displeased, God or 
my master, God or my prince, God or my friend. 
If we be servants of the man, remember also that I 
ama servant of God: add to this, that if my pre- 
sent service to the man be a slavery in me, and a 
tyranny in him, yet God’s service is a noble free- 
dom. And Apollonius said well, “It was for slaves 
to lie, and for freemen to speak the truth.” “If you 
be freed by the blood of the Son of God, then you 
are free indeed:” and then consider how disho- 
nourable it is to le, to the displeasure of God, and 
only to please your fellow-servant. The difference 
here is so great, that 10 might be sufficient only to 
consider the antithesis. Did the man make you 
what you are? Did he pay his blood for you, to 
save you from death? Does he keep you from 
sickness ? True: you eat at his table; but they 
are of God’s provisions that he and you feed of. 
Can your master free you from a fever, when you 
have drunk yourself into it; and restore your inno- 
cence, when you have forsworn yourself for his inte- 
rest? Is the change reasonable? He gives you 
meat and drink, for which you do him service : but 
is not he a tyrant and a usurper, an oppressor and 
an extortioner, if he will force thee to give thy soul 
for him, to sell thy soul for old shoes and broken 
bread ? But when thou art to make thy accounts 
of eternity, will it be taken for an answer, My pa- 
tron or my governor, my prince or my master, forced 
me to it? or if it will not, will he undertake a por- 
tion of thy flames? or, if that may not be, will it 
be, in the midst of all thy torments, any ease to 
thy sorrows to remember all the rewards and clothes, 
all the money and civilities, all the cheerful looks 
and familiarity and fellowship of vices, which, in 
your lifetime, made your spirit so gay and easy ? It 
will, in the eternal loads of sorrow, add a duplicate 
of groans and indignation, when it shall be remem- 
bered for how base and trifling an interest, and upon 
what weak principles, we fell sick and died eternally. 

2. The next advice to persons thus tempted is, 
that they would learn to separate duty from mistaken 
interest, and let them be both served in their just 
proportions, when we have learned to make a differ- 
ence. A wife is bound to her husband in all his 
just designs, and in all noble usages and christian 
comportments : but a wife is no more bound to pur- 
sue her husband’s vicious hatreds, than to serve and 
promote his unlawful and wandering loves. It is 
not always a part of duty to think the same propo- 
sitions, or to curse the same persons, or to wish him 
success in unjust designs: and yet the sadness of it 
is, that a good woman is easily tempted to believe 
the cause to be just; and when her affection hath 
forced her judgment, her judgment for ever after 
shall carry the affection to all its erring and abused 
determinations. A friend is turned a flatterer, if he 
does not know thatthe limits of friendship extend 
no further than the pale and enclosures of reason 
and religion. No master puts it into his covenant 
that his servant shall be drunk with him, or give in 
evidence in his master’s cause, according to his mas- 
ter’s scrolls: and, therefore, itis besides and against 
the duty of a servant to sin by that authority ; it is 
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as if he should set mules to keep his sheep, or — 


make his dogs to carry burdens ; it is besides their 
nature and design. And if any person falls under 
so tyrannical relation, let him consider how hard a 
master he serves, where the devil gives the employ- 
ment, and shame is his entertainment, and sin is his 
work, and hell is his wages. Take, therefore, the 
counsel of the son of Sirach: “Accept no person 
against thy soul, and let not the reverence of any 
man cause thee to fall.’ : 

3. When passion mingles with duty, and is a ne- 
cessary instrument of serving God, let not passion 
run its own course, and pass on to liberty, and thence 
to license and dissolution ; but let no more of it be 
entertained than will just dothe work. For no zeal 


of duty will warrant a violent passion to prevaricate . 


a duty. I have seen some officers of war, in passion 
and zeal of their duty, have made no seruple to com- 
mand a soldier with a dialect of cursing and accents 
of swearing, and pretended they could not else speak 
words effective enough, and of sufficient authority : 
and a man may easily be overtaken in the issues of 
his government, while his authority serves itself 
with passion; if he be not curious in his measures, 
his passion also will serve itself upon the authority, 
and overrule the ruler. 

4, Let every such tempted person remember, that 
all evil comes from ourselves, and not from others ; 
and, therefore, all pretences and prejudices, all com- 
mands and temptations, all opinions and necessities, 
are but instances of our weakness, and arguments 
of our folly; for, unless we listed, no man can make 
us drink beyond our measures; andif I tella lie for 
my master’s or my friend’s advantage, it is because 
I prefer a little end of money or flattery before my 
honour and my innocence. They are huge follies 
which go up and down in the mouths and heads of 
men. “ He that knows not how to dissemble, 
knows not how to reign:” he that will not do as 
his company does, must go out of the world, and 
quit all society of men. We create necessities of 
our own, and then think we have reason to serve 
their importunity. “Non ego sum ambitiosus, sed 
nemo aliter Rome potest vivere; non ego sumptuo- 
sus, sed urbs ipsa magnas impensas exigit. Non est 
meum vitium quod iracundus sum, quod nondum 
constitui certum vite genus; adolescentia hee facit :” 
“The place we live in makes us expensive, the 
state of life I have chosen renders me ambitious, my 
age makes me angry or lustful, proud or peevish.” 
These are nothing else but resolutions never to 
mend as long as we can have excuses for our follies, 
and until we can cozen ourselves no more. There is 
no such thing asa necessity for a prince to dissemble, 
or for a servant to lie, or for a friend to fiatter, for a 
civil person and a sociable to be drunk : we cozen our- 
selves with thinking the fault is so much derivative 
from others, till the smart and the shame falls upon 
ourselves, and covers our heads with sorrow. And 
unless this gap be stopped, and that we build our 
duty upon our own bottoms, as supported with the 
grace of God, there is no vice but may find a 
patron,—and no age, or relation, or state of life, 
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but will be an engagement to sin; and we shall 
think it necessary to be lustful in our youth, and re- 
vengeful in our manhood, and covetous in our old 
age; and we shall perceive that every state of men, 
and every trade and profession, lives upon the vices 
of others, or upon their miseries, and, therefore, 
they will think it necessary to promote or to wish 
it. If men were temperate, physicians would be 
poor; and unless some princes were ambitious, or 
others injurious, there would be no employment for 
soldiers. The vintner’s retail supports the mer- 
chant’s trade, and it is a vice that supports the vint- 
ner’s retail; and if all men were wise and sober 
persons, we should have fewer beggars and fewer 
rich. And if our lawgivers should imitate Demades 
of Athens, who condemned a man that lived by sell- 
ing things belonging to funerals, as supposing he 
could not choose but wish the death of men, by 
whose dying he got his living; we should find most 
men accounted criminals, because vice is so involved 
in the affairs of the world, that it is made the support 
of many trades, and the business of great multitudes 
of men. Certainly from hence it is that iniquity 
does so much abound; and unless we state our ques- 
tions right, and perceive the evil to be designed only 
from ourselves, and that no such pretence shall keep 
off the punishment or the shame from ourselves, we 
shall fall into a state which is only capable of com- 
passion, because it is irrecoverable; and then we 
shall be infinitely miserable, when we can only re- 
ceive a useless and ineffective pity. Whatsoever is 
necessary cannot be avoided; he, therefore, that 
shall say, he cannot avoid his sin, is out of the mercies 
of this text: they who are appointed guides and 
physicians of souls, cannot, to any purpose, do their 
offices of pity. It is necessary that we serve God, 
and do our duty, and secure the interest of our souls, 
and be as careful to preserve our relations to God as 
to our friend or prince. But if it can be necessary 
for any man, in any condition, to sin, it is also 
necessary for that man to perish. 


SERMON XVII. 
PART II. 


4, Tue last sort of them that sin, and yet are to 
be treated with compassion, is of them that interrupt 
the course of an honest life with single acts of sin, 
stepping aside and “ starting like a broken bow;” 
whose resolution stands fair, and their hearts are 
towards God, and they sojourn in religion, or rather 
dwell there; but that, like evil husbands, they go 
abroad, and enter into places of dishonour and un- 
thriftiness. Such as these all stories remember 
with a sad character; and every narrative concern- 
ing David, which would end in honour and fair re- 
port, is sullied with the remembrances of Bathsheba; 
and the Holy Ghost hath called him “a man after 
God’s own heart, save in the matter of Uriah :” 
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there, indeed, he was a man after his own heart ; 
even then, when his reason was stolen from him by 
passion, and his religion was sullied by the beauties 
of a fair woman. 1 wish we lived in an age, in 
which the people were to be treated with concern- 
ing renouncing the single actions of sin, and the 
seldom interruptions of piety. Men are taught to 
say, that every man sins in every action he does ; 
and this is one of the doctrines, for the believing of 
which he shall be accounted a good man: and upon 
this ground it is easy for men to allow themselves 
some sins, when, in all cases and in every action, 
it is unavoidable. I shall say nothing of the ques- 
tion, save that the scriptures reckon otherwise ; and 
in the accounts of David’s life reckon but one great 
sin; and in Zachary and Klizabeth give a testimony 
of an unblamable conversation; and Hezekiah did 
not make his confession when he prayed to God in 
his sickness, and said, “he had walked uprightly 
before God:” and, therefore, St. Paul, after his 
conversion, designed and laboured hard, and there- 
fore, certainly, with hopes to accomplish it, that 
“he might keep his conscience void of offence, both 
towards God and towards man;” and one of Christ’s 
great purposes is, “to present his whole church 
pure and spotless to the throne of grace ;” and St. 
John the Baptist offended none but Herod; and no 
pious christian brought a bill of accusation against 
the holy virgin-mother. Certain it is, that God 
hath given us precepts of such a holiness and such 
a purity, such a meekness and such humility, as 
hath no pattern but Christ, no precedent but the 
purities of God: and, therefore, it is intended we 
should live with a life, whose actions are not 
chequered with white and black, half sin and half 
virtue. God’s sheep are not like Jacob’s flock, 
“streaked and spotted ;” it is an entire holiness 
that God requires, and will not endure to have a 
holy course interrupted by the dishonour of a base 
and ignoble action. [I do not mean that a man’s 
life can be as pure as the sun, or the rays of celes- 
tial Jerusalem; but like the moon, in which there 


are spots, but they are no deformity ; a lessening 


only and an abatement of light, no cloud to hinder 
and draw a veil before its face, but sometimes it is 
not so serene and bright as at other times. Every 
man hath his indiscretions and infirmities, his ar- 
rests and sudden incursions, his neighbourhoods and 
semblances of sin, his little violences to reason, and 
peevish melancholy, and humorous, fantastic dis- 
courses; unaptness to a devout prayer, his fondness 
to judge favourably in his own cases, little decep- 
tions, and voluntary and involuntary cozenages, ig- 
norances, and inadvertences, careless hours, and 
unwatchful seasons. But no good man ever com- 
mits one act of adultery; no godly man will, at any 
time, be drunk; or if he be, he ceases to be a 
godly man, and is run into the confines of death, 
and is sick at heart, and may die of the sickness, 
die eternally. This happens more frequently in 
persons of an infant piety, when the virtue is not 
corroborated by a long abode, and a confirmed re- 
solution, and a usual victory, and a triumphant 
grace; and the longer we are accustomed to piety, 
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the more infrequent will be the little breaches of 
folly, and a returning to sin. But as the needle of 
a compass, when it is directed to its beloved star, 
at the first addresses waves on either side, and 
seems indifferent in his courtship of the rising or 
declining sun; and when it seems first determined 
to the north, stands awhile trembling, as if it suffer- 
ed inconvenience in the first fruition of its desires, 

and stands not still in full enjoyment till after first 
a great variety of motion, and then an undisturbed 
posture ; so is the piety and so is the conversion of 
a man wrought by degrees and several steps of 
imperfection; and at first our choices are wavering ; 

convinced by the grace of God, and yet not per- 
suaded; and then persuaded, but not resolved; and 
then resolved, but deferring to begin; and then be- 

ginning, but, as all beginnings are, in weakness and 
uncertainty; and we fly out often into huge indis- 
cretions, and look back to Sodom, and long to return 
to Egypt; and when the storm is quite over, we 

find little bubblings and unevennesses upon the face 

of the waters, we often weaken our own purposes 

by the returns of sin; and we do not call ourselves 
conquerors, till by the long possession of virtues it 
is a strange and unusual, and, therefore, an uneasy 

and unpleasant thing, to act a crime. When Pole- 
mon of Athens, by chance coming into the schools 

of Xenocrates, was reformed upon the hearing of 
that one lecture, some wise men gave this censure 

of him: “Peregrinatus est hujus animus in nequi- 

tia, non habitavit :” ‘“ His mind wandered in wick- 

edness, and travelled in it, but never dwelt there.” 

The same is the case of some men; they make in- 

roads into the enemy’s country, not like enemies to 

spoil, but like Dinah, to be satisfied with the stranger 

beauties of the land, till their virtues are deflowered, 

and they enter into tragedies, and are possessed by 

death and intolerable sorrows. But because this is 

like the fate of Jacob’s daughter, and happens not 
by design, but folly; not by malice, but surprise ; 

not by the strength of will, but by the weakness of 
grace; and yet carries a man to the same place 

whither a great vice usually does; it is hugely piti- 

able, and the persons are to be treated with compas- 

sion, and to be assisted by the following considera- 

tions and exercises. 

First, let us consider, that for a good man to be 
overtaken in a single crime is the greatest disho- 
nour and unthriftiness in the whole world. “Asa 
fly ina box of ointment, so is a little folly to him 
who is accounted wise,” said the son of Sirach. 
No man chides a fool for his weaknesses, or scorns 
a child for playing with flies, and preferring the 
present appetite before all the possibilities of to- 
morrow’s event; but men wondered when they saw 
Socrates ride upon a cane; and when Solomon laid 
his wisdom at the foot of Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
changed his glory for the interest of wanton sleep, 
he became the discourse of heaven and earth: and 
men think themselves abused, and their expectation 
cozened, when they see a wise man do the actions 
of a fool, and a good man seized upon by the dis- 
honours of a crime. But the loss of his reputation 
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is the least of his evil. It is the greatest improvi- 
dence in the world to let a healthful constitution be 


destroyed in the surfeit of one night. For although — 


when a man, by the grace of God and a long endea- 
vour, hath obtained the habit of christian graces, 
every single sin does not spoil the habit of virtue, 
because that cannot be lost but as it was gotten, 
that is, by parts and succession; yet every crime 
interrupts the acceptation of the grace, and makes 
the man to enter into the state of enmity and dis- 
pleasure with God. The habit is only lessened na- 
turally, but the value of it is wholly taken away. 
And in this sense is that of Josephus, To γὰρ ἐπὶ 
μικροῖς καὶ μεγάλοις παρανομεῖν ἰσοδύναμόν ἐστι" 
which St. James well renders, “ He that keeps the 
whole law, and offends in one point, is guilty of 
all;”* that is, if he prevaricates in any command- 
ment, the transgression of which, by the law, was 
capital, he shall as.certainly die as if he broke the 
whole law. And the same is the case of those sin- 
gle actions which the school calls deadly sins, that 
is, actions of choice in any sin that hath a name; 
and makes a kind, and hath a distinct matter. And 
sins once pardoned return again to all the purposes 
of mischief, if we, by a new sin, forfeit God’s former 
loving-kindness. “ When the righteous man turneth 
from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, all 
his righteousness that he hath done shall not be 
remembered: in the trespass that he hath trespass- 
ed, and in the sin that he hath sinned, in them shall 
he die.”>’ Now then consider how great a fool he 
is, who, when he hath, with much labour and by 
suffermg violence, contradicted his first desires; 
when his spirit hath been in agony and care, and, 
with much uneasiness, hath denied to please the 
lower man; when, with many prayers and groans, 
and innumerable sighs, and strong cryings to God, 
with sharp sufferances and a long severity, he hath 
obtained of God to begin his pardon and restitution, 
and that he is in some hopes to return to God’s fa- 
vour, and that he shall become an heir of heaven; 
when some of his amazing fears and distracting 
cares begin to be taken off; when he begins to 
think that now it is not certain he shall perish in a 
sad eternity, but he hopes to be saved, and he con- 
siders how excellent a condition that is; he hopes, 
when he dies, to go to God, and that he shall never 
enter into the possession of devils; and this state, 
which is but the twilight of a glorious felicity, he 
hath obtained with great labour, and much care, 
and infinite danger: that this man should throw all 
this structure down, and then, when he is ready to 
reap the fruits of his labours, by one indiscreet ac- 
tion to set fire upon his corn fields, and,destroy all 
his dear-earned hopes, for the madness and loose 
wanderings of an hour: this man is an indiscreet 
gaimester, who doubles his stake as he thrives, and, 
at one throw, is dispossessed of all the prosperities 
of a lucky hand. 

They that are poor, as Plutarch observes, are 
careless of little things; because, by saving them, 
they think no great moments can accrue to their 
estates; and they, despairing to be rich, think such 
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frugality impertinent: but they that feel their banks 
swell, and are within the possibilities of wealth, 
think it useful if they reserve the smaller minutes 
of expense, knowing that every thing will add to 
their heap. But then, after long sparing, in one 
night to throw away the wealth of a long purchase, 
is an imprudence becoming none but such persons 
who are to be kept under tutors and guardians, and 
such as are to be chastised by their servants, and 
to be punished by them whom they clothe and feed. 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἔμπης 

Αἰσχρόν τοι δηρόν τε μένειν, κενεόν τε νέεσθαι. Hom. 1]. β. 

These men sow much and gather little, stay long 
and return empty ; and after a long voyage they are 
dashed in pieces, when their vessels are laden with 
the spoils of provinces. Every deadly sin destroys 
the rewards of a seven-years’ piety. I add to this, 
that God is more impatient at a sin committed by 
his servants, than at many by persons that are his 
enemies; and an uncivil answer from a son to a 
father, from an obliged person to a benefactor, is a 
greater indecency, than if an enemy should storm 
his house, or revile him to his head. Augustus 
Cesar taxed all the world, and God took no public 
notices of it; but when David taxed and numbered 
a petty province, it was not to be expiated without a 
plague; because such persons, besides the direct 
sin, add the circumstance of ingratitude to God, who 
hath redeemed them from their vain conversation, 
and from death, and from hell, and consigned them 
to the inheritance of sons, and given them his grace 
and his Spirit, and many periods of comfort, and a 
certain hope, and visible earnests of immortality. 
Nothing is baser than that such a person, against 
his reason, against his interest, against his God, 
against so many obligations, against his custom, 
against his very habits and acquired inclinations, 
should do an action 


Quam nisi seductis nequeas committere divis; 


which a man must for ever be ashamed of, and, like 
Adam, must run from God himself to do it, and de- 
part from the state in which he had placed all his 
hopes, and to which he had designed all his labours. 
The consideration is effective enough, if we sum up 
the particulars; for he that hath lived well, and 
then falls into a deliberate sin, is infinitely disho- 
noured, is most imprudent, most unsafe, and most 
unthankful. 

2. Let persons tempted to the single instances of 
sin in the midst of a laudable life, be very careful 
that they suffer not themselves to be drawn aside by 
the eminence of great examples. For some think 
drunkenness hath a little honesty derived unto it by 
the example of Noah; and adultery is not so scan- 
dalous and intolerably dishonourable, since Bath- 
sheba bathed, and David was defiled; and men think 
a flight is no cowardice, if a general turns his head 
and runs: 


““Pompeio fugiente timent.” Lucan. 


Well might all the gowned “ Romans fear, when 
Pompey fled.” And who is there that can hope to 
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be more righteous than David, or stronger than 
Samson, or have less hypocrisy than St. Peter, or 
be more temperate than Noah? ‘These great ex- 
amples bear men of weak discourses and weaker 
resolutions from the severity of virtues. But, as 
Diagoras, to them that showed to him the votive 
garments of those that had escaped shipwreck, upon 
their prayers and vows to Neptune, answered, that 
they kept no account of those that prayed and 
vowed, and yet were drowned: so do these men 
keep catalogues of those few persons, who broke 
the thread of a fair life in sunder with the violence 
ofa great crime, and, by the grace of God, recovered, 
and repented, and lived; but they consider not con- 
cerning those infinite numbers of men, who died in 
their first fit of sickness, who, after a fair voyage, 
have thrown themselves over-board, and perished 
in a sudden wildness. One said well, “Si quid 
Socrates aut Aristippus contra morem et consuetu- 
dinem fecerunt, idem 5101 ne arbitretur quis licere : 
magnis enim illi et divinis bonis hance licentiam 
assequebantur:” “ IfSocrates did any unusual thing, 
it is not for thee, who art of an ordinary virtue, to 
assume the same license; for he, by a divine and 
excellent life, hath obtained leave or pardon re- 
spectively” for what thou must never hope for, till 
thou hast arrived to the same glories. First, be as 
devout as David, as good a christian as St. Peter, 
and then thou wilt not dare, with design, to act that 
which they fell into by surprise; and if thou dost 
fall as they did, by that time thou hast also re- 
pented like them, it may be said concerning thee, 
that thou didst fall and break thy bones, but God did 
heal thee and pardon thee. Remember that all the 
damned souls shall bear an eternity of torments for 
the pleasures of a short sinfulness; but for a single 
transient action to die for ever, is an intolerable ex- 
change, and the effect of so great a folly, that who- 
soever falls into it, and then considers it, it will make 
him mad and distracted for ever. 

3. Remember, that since no man can please God, 
or be partaker of any promises, or reap the reward 
of any actions in the returns of eternity, unless he 
performs to God an entire duty, according to the 
capacities of a man so taught, and so tempted, and 
so assisted ; such a person must be curious, that he 
be not cozened with the duties and performances of 
any one relation. 1. Some there are, that think 
all our religion consists in prayers and public or 
private offices of devotion, and not in moral actions, 
or intercourses of justice and temperance, of kind- 
ness and friendships, of sincerity and liberality, of 
chastity and humility, of repentance and obedience. 
Indeed no humour is so easy to be counterfeited as 
devotion; and yet no hypocrisy is more common 
among men, nor any so useless as to God: for it 
being an address to him alone, who knows the heart 
and all the secret purposes, it can do no service in or- 
der to heaven, so long as it is without the power of 
godliness, and the energy and vivacity of a holy 
life. God will not suffer us to commute a duty, 
because all is his due; and religion shall not pay 
for want of temperance. If the devoutest hermit 
be proud; or he that “ fasts thrice in the week,” 
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be uncharitable once; or he that gives much to the 
poor gives also too much liberty to himself; he 
hath planted a fair garden, and invited a wild boar 
to refresh himself under the shade of the fruit-trees; 
and his guest, being something rude, hath dis- 
ordered his paradise, and made it become ἃ wilder- 
ness. 2. Others there are, that judge themselves 
by the censures that kings and princes give con- 
cerning them, or as they are spoken of by their 
betters; and so make false judgments concerning 
their condition. For, our betters, to whom we show 
our best parts, to whom we speak with caution and 
consider what we represent, they see our arts and 
our dressings, but nothing of our nature and de- 
formities : trust not their censures concerning thee; 
but to thy own opinion of thyself, whom thou 
knowest in thy retirements, and natural peevish- 
ness, and unhandsome inclinations, and secret base- 
ness. 3. Some men have been admired abroad, .in 
whom the wife and the servant never saw any thing 
excellent: a rare judge and a good commonwealth’s 
man in the streets and public meetings, and a just 
man to his neighbour, and charitable to the poor; 
for in all these places the man is observed, and 
kept in awe by the sun, by light, and by voices: 
but this man isa tyrant at home, an unkind hus- 
band, an ill father, an imperious master. And such 
men are like “ prophets in their own countries,” not 
honoured at home; and can never be honoured by 
God, who will not endure that many virtues should 
excuse a few vices, or that any of his servants shall 
take pensions of the devil, and in the profession of 
his service do his enemy single advantages. 

4, He that hath passed many stages of a good life, 
to prevent his being tempted to a single sin, must 
be very careful that he never entertain his spirit 
with the remembrances of his past sin, nor amuse it 
with the fantastic apprehensions of the present. 
When the Israelites fancied the sapidness and relish 
of the flesh-pots, they longed to taste and to return. 

So when a Libyan tiger, drawn from his wilder 
foragings, is shut up, and taught to eat civil meat, 
and suffer the authority of a man, he sits down 
tamely in his prison, and pays to his keeper fear 
and reverence for his meat: but if he chance to come 
again, and taste a draught of warm blood, he pre- 
sently leaps into his natural cruelty. He scarce 
abstains from eating those hands, that brought him 
discipline and food.4 So is the nature of a man 
made tame and gentle by the grace of God, and re- 
duced to reason, and kept in awe by religion and 
laws, and, by an awful virtue, is taught to forget 
those alluring and sottish relishes of sin: but if he 
diverts from his path, and snatches handfuls from the 
wanton vineyards, and remembers the lasciviousness 
of his unwholesome food, that pleased his childish 
palate ; then he grows sick again, and hungry after 
unwholesome diet, and longs for the apples of Sodom. 
A man must walk through the world without eyes 
or ears, fancy or appetite, but such as are created 
and sanctified by the grace of God; and being once 
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made a new man, he must serve all the needs of 
nature by the appetites and faculties of grace; na- 
ture must be wholly aservant: and we must so look 
towards the deliciousness of our religion and the 
ravishments of heaven, that our memory must be for 
ever useless to the affairs and perceptions of sin. 
We cannot stand, we cannot live, unless we be 
curious and watchful in this particular. 

By these, and all other arts of the spirit, if we 
stand upon our guard, never indulging to ourselves 
one sin because it is but one, as knowing that one 
sin brought in death upon all the world, and one sin 
brought slavery upon the posterity of Cham; and 
always fearing lest death surprise us in that one sin; 
we shall, by the grace of God, either not need, or 
else easily perceive the effects and blessings of that 
compassion which God reserves, in the secrets of 
his mercy, for such persons whom his grace hath 
ordained and disposed with excellent dispositions 
unto life eternal. 

These are the sorts of men which are to be used 
with compassion, concerning whom we are to make 
a difference; ‘‘making a difference,’ so says the 
text. And it is of high concernment that we should 
do so, that we may relieve the infirmities of the 
men, and relieve their sicknesses, and transcribe the 
copy of the Divine mercy, who loves not to “ quench 
the smoking flax, nor break the bruised reed.” For 
although all sins are against God’s commandments 
directly, or by certain consequents, by line, or by 
analogy; yet they are not all of the same tincture 
and mortality. 

Nec vincit ratio hoc, tantundem ut peccet idemque, 


Qui teneros caules alieni fregerit horti, 
Et qui nocturnus divim sacra legerit. 


“He that robs a garden of coleworts, and carries 
away an armful of spinage, does not deserve hell, 
as he that steals the chalice from the church, or 
betrays a prince;” and therefore men are distin- 
guished accordingly. 


Est inter Tanaim quiddam socerumque Viselli.—Honr. 


The poet that Sejanus condemned for dishonour- 
ing the memory of Agamemnon, was not an equal 
criminal with Catiline or Gracchus: and Simon 
Magus and the Nicolaitans committed crimes which 
God hated more than the complying of St. Barna- 
bas, or the dissimulation of St. Peter; and therefore 
God does treat these persons severally. Some of 


these are restrained with a fit of sickness, some ~ 


with a great loss, and in these there are degrees; 
and some arrive at death. And in this manner God 
sconrged the Corinthians, for their irreverent and 
disorderly receiving the holy sacrament. For al- 
though even the least of the sins that I have dis- 
coursed of will lead to death eternal, if their course 
be not interrupted, and the disorder chastised; yet 
because we do not stop their progress instantly, God 
many times does, and visits us with proportionable 
judgments; and so not only checks the rivulet from 
swelling into rivers and a vastness, but plainly tells 
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us, that although smaller crimes shall not be 
punished with equal severity as the greatest, yet 
even in hell there are eternal rods as well as eter- 
nal scorpions; and the smallest crime that we act 
with an infant malice and manly deliberation, shall 
be revenged with the lesser strokes of wrath, but 
yet with the infliction of a sad eternity. But then 
that we also should make a difference, is a precept 
concerning church-discipline, and therefore not here 
proper to be considered, but only as it may concern 
our own particulars in the actions of repentance, 
and our brethren in fraternal correction. 
adsit 


Regula, que peenas peccatis irroget equas, 


Ne scutica dignum horribili sectére flagello. Hor. 


Let us be sure that we neglect no sin, but repent 
for every one, and judge ourselves for every one, 
according to the proportion of the malice, or the 
scandal, or the danger. And although in this there 
is no fear that we would be excessive; yet, when 
we are to reprove a brother, we are sharp enough, 
and, either by pride or by animosity, by the itch of 
government or the indignation of an angry mind, 
we run beyond the gentleness of a christian monitor. 
We must remember, that by Christ’s law some are 
to be admonished privately, some to be shamed and 
corrected publicly; and, beyond these, there is an 
abscission, or a cutting off from the communion of 
faithful people, “a delivering over to Satan.” And 
to this purpose is that old reading of the words of 
my text, which is still in some copies, καὶ τοὺς μὲν 
ἐλέγχετε διακρινομένους, “ Reprove them sharply, 
when they are convinced,” or “ separate by sen- 
tence.” But because this also is a design of mercy 
acted with an instance of discipline, it is a punish- 
ment of the flesh, that the soul may be saved in the 
day of the Lord; it means the same with the usual 
reading, and with the last words of the text, and 
teaches us our usage towards the worst of recover- 
able sinners. 

11. “ Others save with fear, pulling them out of 
the fire.’ Some sins there are, which in their own 
nature are damnable, and some are such as will cer- 
tainly bring a man to damnation: the first are 
curable, but with much danger; the second are 
desperate and irrecoverable. When aman is vio- 
lently tempted, and allured with an object that is 
proportionable and pleasant to his vigorous appetite, 
and his unabated, unmortified nature, this man falls 
into death; but yet we pity him, as we pity a thief 
that robs for his necessity: this man did not tempt 
himself, but his spirit suffers violence, and his reason 
is invaded, and his infirmities are mighty, and his 
aids not yet prevailing. But when this single 
temptation hath prevailed for a single instance, and 
leaves a relish upon the palate, and this produces 
another, and that also is fruitful, and swells into a 
family and kindred of sin, that is, it grows, first into 
approbation, then to a clear assent, and an un- 
troubled conscience, thence into frequency, from 
thence unto a custom, and easiness, and a habit; 
this man is fallen into the fire. There are also 
some single acts of so great a malice, that they must 
suppose a man habitually sinful, before he could 
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arrive at that height of wickedness. No man begins 
his sinful course with killing of his father or his 
prince: and Simon Magus had preambulatory im- 
pieties; he was covetous and ambitious long before 
he offered to buy the Holy Ghost. ‘ Nemo repente 
fuit turpissimus.” And although such actions may 
have in them the malice and the mischief, the dis- 
order and the wrong, the principle and the perma- 
nent effect of a habit and a long course of sin; 
yet because they never, or very seldom, go alone, 
but after the predisposition of other ushering crimes, 
we shall not amiss comprise them under the name 
of habitual sins; for such they are, either formally 
or equivalently. And if any man hath fallen into 
a sinful habit, into a course and order of sinning, 
his case is little less than desperate; but that little 
hope that is remanent, hath its degree, according to 
the infancy or the growth of the habit. 

1. For all sins less than habitual, it is certain a 
pardon is ready to penitent persons; that is, to all 
that sin in ignorance or in infirmity, by surprise or 
inadvertency, in smaller instances or infrequent re- 
turns, with involuntary actions or imperfect resolu- 
tions. “Exreivare τὰς χεῖρας ὑμῶν πρὸς τὸν αὖτο- 
κράτορα Θεὸν, ἱκετεύοντες αὐτὸν ἵλεων γενέσϑαι, εἴ 
τι ἄκοντες ἡμάρτετε, said Clemens in his epistle: 
“ Lift up your hands to Almighty God, and pray 
him to be merciful to you in all things, when you 
sin unwillinely ;” that is, in which you sin with an 
imperfect choice. For no man sins against his will 
directly, but when his understanding is abused by 
an inevitable or an intolerable weakness, or their 
wills follow their blind guide, and are not the per- 
fect mistresses of their own actions; and therefore 
leave a way and easiness to repent, and be ashamed 
of them, and therefore a possibility and readiness 
for pardon. And these are the sins that we are 
taught to pray to God that he would pardon, as he 
gives us our bread, that is, every day. For “in 
many things we offend all,” said St. James; that is, 
in many smaller matters, in matters of surprise or 
inevitable infirmity. And therefore Possidonius 
said, that St. Austin was used to say, that “he 
would not have even good and holy priests go from 
this world without the susception of equal and wor- 
thy penances:” and the most innocent life in our 
account is not a competent instrument of a peremp- 
tory confidence, and of justifying ourselves. “fam 
guilty of nothing,” said St. Paul; that is, of no ill 
intent, or negligence, in preaching the gospel; “yet 
Ι am not hereby justified ;” for God, it may be, 
knows many little irregularities and insinuations of 
sin. In this case we are to make a difference; but 
humility, and prayer, and watchfulness, are the di- 
rect instruments of the expiation of such sins. 

But then, secondly, whosoever sins without these 
abating circumstances, that is, in great instances, in 
which a man’s understanding cannot be cozened, as 
in drunkenness, murder, adultery ; and in the fre- 
quent repetitions of any sort of sin whatsoever, in 
which a man’s choice cannot be surprised, and in 
which it is certain there is a love of the sin, and a 
delight in it, and a power over a man’s resolutions ; 
in these cases it is a miraculous grace, and an ex- 
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traordinary change, that must turn the current and 
the stream of the iniquity ; and when it is begun, 
the pardon is more uncertain, and the repentance 
more difficult, and the effect much abated, and the 
man must be made miserable, that he may not be 
accursed for ever. 

1. 1 say, his pardon is uncertain; because there 
are some sins which are unpardonable, (as I shall 
show,) and they are not all named in particular ; 
and the degrees of malice being uncertain, the sal- 
vation of that man is to be wrought with infinite 
fear and trembling. It was the case of Simon Ma- 
gus: “Repent, and ask pardon for thy sin, if perad- 
venture the thought of thy heart may be forgiven 
thee.”° Jf peradventure ; it was a new crime, and 
concerning its possibility of pardon no revelation had 
been made, and by analogy to other crimes it was 
very like an unpardonable sin: for it was “a think- 
ing a thought” against the Holy Ghost, and that 
was next to “speaking a word” against him. Cain’s 
sin was of the same nature: “It is greater than it 
can be forgiven :” his passion and his fear was too 
severe and decretory; it was pardonable, but truly 
we never find that God did pardon it. 

2. But besides this, it is uncertain in the pardon, 
because it may be the time of pardon is past; and 
though God hath pardoned to other people the same 
sins, and to thee too sometimes before, yet it may 
be, he will not now: he hath not promised pardon 
so often as we sin, and in all the returns of impu- 
dence, apostasy, and ingratitude; and it may be, 
“thy day is past,” as was Jerusalem’s in the day 
that they crucified the Saviour of the world. 

3. Pardon of such habitual sins is uncertain, be- 
cause life is uncertain; and such sins require much 
time for their abolition and expiation. And there- 
fore, although these sins are not “ necessario morti- 
fera,” that is, unpardonable ; yet by consequence 
they become deadly ; because our life may be cut 
off, before we have finished or performed those ne- 
cessary parts of repentance, which are the severe, and 
yet the only condition of getting pardon. So that 
you may perceive, that not only every great single 
crime, but the habit of any sin is dangerous: and 
therefore these persons are to be “snatched from the 
fire,” if you mean to rescue them: ἐκ τοῦ πυρὸς ἁρ- 
macovrec. If you stay a day, it may be you stay 
too long. 

4. To which I add this fourth consideration, that 
every delay of return is, in the case of habitual sins, 
an approach to desperation; because the nature of 
habits is like that of crocodiles, they grow as long 
as they live; and if they come to obstinacy or con- 
firmation, they are in hell already, and can never re- 
turn back. For so the Pannonian bears, when they 
have clasped a dart in the region of their liver, 
wheel themselves upon the wound, and with anger 
and malicious revenge strike the deadly barb deeper, 
and cannot be quit from that fatal steel; but, in fly- 
ing, bear along that which themselves make the in- 
strument of a more hasty death: so is every vicious 
person struck with a deadly wound, and his own 
hands force it into the entertainments of the heart ; 
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and because it is painful to draw it forth by a sharp 
and salutary repentance, he still rolls and turns 
upon his wound, and carries his death in his bow- 
els, where it first entered by choice, and then dwelt 
by love, and at last shall finish the tragedy by Divine 
judgments and an unalterable decree. 

But as the pardon of these sins is uncertain, so 
the conditions of restitution are hard even to them 
who shall be pardoned: their pardon, and them- 
selves too, must be fetched from the fire; water 
will not do it; tears and ineffective sorrow cannot 
take off a habit, or a great crime. 


O nimiim faciles, qui tristia crimina czdis 
Tolli fluminea posse putatis aqua! 


Bion, seeing a prince weep and tearing his hair 
for sorrow, asked if baldness would cure his grief? 
Such pompous sorrows may be good indices, but no 
perfect instruments of restitution. St. James plainly 
declares the possibilities of pardon to great sins, in 
the cases of contention, adultery, lust, and envy, 
which are the four great indecencies that are most 
contrary to christianity :¢ and in the fifth chapter,° 
he implies also a possibility of pardon to an habit- 
ual sinner, whom he calls τὸν πλανηϑέντα ἀπὸ τῆς 
ὁδοῦ τῆς ἀληϑείας, “one that errs from the truth,” 
that is, from the life of a christian, the |life of the 
Spirit of truth: and he adds, that such a person 
may be reduced, and so be pardoned, though he 
have sinned long; “He that converts such a one, 
shall hide a multitude of sins.” But then the way 
that he appoints for the restitution of such persons, 
is humility and humiliation, penances and sharp 
penitential sorrows, and afflictions, resisting the 
devil, returning to God, weeping and mourning, con- 
fessions, and prayers, as you may read at large in 
the fourth and fifth chapters: and there it is that 
you shall find it a duty, that such persons should 
“be afflicted,” and should “confess to their breth- 
ren:” and these are harder conditions than God re- 
quires in the former cases; these are a kind of fiery 
trial. 

I have now done with my text; and should add 
no more, but that the nature of these sins is such, 
that they may increase in their weight, and duration, 
and malice, and then they increase in mischief and 
fatality, and so go beyond the text. Cicero said 
well, “Ipsa consuetudo assentiendi periculosa esse 
videtur et lubrica :’’! “ The very custom of consenting 
in the matters of civility is dangerous and slippery,” 
and will quickly engage us in error: and then we 
think we are bound to defend them; or else we are 
made flatterers by it, and so become vicious : and 
we love our own vices that we are used to, and keep 
them till they are incurable, that is, till we will 
never repent of them; and some men resolve never 
to repent, that is, they resolve they will not be 
saved, they tread under foot the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant. Those persons are in the fire 
too, but they will not be pulled out: concerning 
whom God’s prophets must say as once concerning 
Babylon, “ Curavimus, et non est sanata; derelin- 
quamus eam :”——“ We would have healed them, but 
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they would not be healed; letus leave them in their 
sins, and they shall have enough of 11. Only this: 
those that put themselves out of the condition of 
mercy, are not to be endured in christian societics ; 
they deserve it not, and it is not safe that they should 
be suffered. 

But besides all this, 1 shall name one thing more 
unto you; for 


nunquam adeod feedis adedque pudendis 
Utimur exemplis, ut non pejora supersint. Juv. 


There are some single actions of sin of so great 
a malice, that in their own nature they are beyond 
the limit of gospel pardon: they are not such things 
for the pardon of which God entered into covenant, 
because they are such sins which put a man into 
perfect indispositions and incapacities of entering 
into or being in the covenant. In the first ages of 
the world atheism was of that nature, it was against 
their whole religion; and the sin is worse now, 
against the whole religion still, and against a 
brighter light. In the ages after the flood, idolatry 
was also just such another: for God was known 
first only as the Creator; then he began to manifest 
himself in special contracts with men, and he quickly 
was declared the God of Israel; and idolatry per- 
fectly destroyed all that religion, and therefore was 
never pardoned entirely, but God did visit it upon 
them that sinned; and when he pardoned it insome 
degrees, yet he also punished it in some: and yet 
rebellion against the supreme power of Moses and 
Aaron was worse; for that also was a_ perfect 
destruction of the whole religion, because it refused 
to submit to those hands, upon which God had 
placed all the religion and all the government. 
And now, if we would know in the gospel what 
answers these precedent sins ; I answer, first, the 
same sins acted by a reasonable hand and heart are 
worse now than ever they were: and a third or 
fourth is also to be added; and that is apostasy, or 
a voluntary malicious renouncing the faith. The 
church hath often declared that sin to be unpardon- 
able. Witchcraft, or final impenitence and obstinacy 
in any sin, are infallibly desperate ; and in general, 
and by a certain parity of reason, whatsoever does 
destroy charity, or the good life of a christian, with 
the same general venom and deletery as apostasy 
destroys faith: and he that is a renegado from 
charity, is as unpardonable as he that returns to 
solemn atheism or infidelity ; for all that is directly 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, that is, a throwing 
that away whereby only we can be christians, 
whereby only we can hope to be saved. To “speak 
a word against the Holy Ghost,” in the Pharisees 
was declared unpardonable, because it was such a 
word which, if it had been true or believed, would 
have destroyed the whole religion; for they said that 
Christ wrought by Beelzebub, and by consequence 
did not come from God. He that destroys all the 
whole order of priesthood, destroys one of the greatest 
parts of the religion, and one of the greatest effects 
of the Holy Ghost: he that destroys government, 
destroys another part. But that we may come 
nearer to ourselves: To “quench the Spirit of God” 
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is worse than to speak some words against him; to 
“ orieve the Spirit of God” is a part of the same 
impiety; to “ resist the Holy Ghost” is another 
part: and if we consider that every great sin does 
this in proportion, it would concern us to be careful 
lest we fall into “ presumptuous sins, lest they get 
the dominion over us.” Out of this that I have 
spoken, you may easily gather what sort of men 
those are, who cannot be “ snatched from the fire ;” 
for hom, as St. John says, “we are not to pray ;” 
and how near men come to it that continue in any 
known sin. If I should descend to particulars, I 
might lay a snare to scrupulous and nice consciences. 
This only: every confirmed habitual sinner does 
manifest the Divine justice in punishing the sins of 
a short life with a never-dying worm and a never- 
quenched flame; because he hath an affection to 
sin, that no time will diminish, but such as would 
increase to eternal ages; and accordingly, as any 
man hath a degree of love, so he hath lodged in his 
soul a spark, which, unless it be speedily and ef- 
fectively quenched, will break forth into unquench- 
able fire. 


SERMON XVIII. 
THE FOOLISH EXCHANGE. 
PART I. 


For what ts a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? 
—Matt. xvi. 26. 


WueEn the eternal mercy of God had decreed to 
rescue mankind from misery and infelicity, and so 
triumphed over his own justice ; the excellent 
wisdom of God resolved to do it in ways contradictory 
to the appetites and designs of man, that it also 
might triumph over our weaknesses and imperfect 
conceptions. So God decreed to glorify his mercy 
by curing our sins, and to exalt his wisdom by the 
reproof of our ignorance, and the representing upon 
what weak and false principles we had built our 
hopes and expectations of felicity; pleasure and 
profit, victory over our enemies, riches and pompous 
honours, power and revenge, desires according to 
sensual appetites, and prosecutions violent and pas- 
sionate of those appetites, health and long life, free 
from trouble, without poverty or persecution. 


Hee sunt, jucundissime Martialis, 
Vitam que faciunt beatiorem. Marr. 


These are the measures of good and evil, the ob- 
ject of our hopes and fears, the securing our content, 
and the portion of this world; and for the other, 
let it beas it may. But the blessed Jesus,—having 
made revelations of an immortal duration, of another 
world, and of a strange restitution to it, even by the 
resurrection of the body, and a new investiture of 
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the soul with the same upper garment, clarified and 
made pure, so as no fuller on earth can whiten it ; 
—hath also preached a new philosophy, hath can- 
celled all the old principles, reduced the appetites 
of sense to the discourses of reason, and heightened 
reason to the sublimities of the Spirit, teaching us 
abstractions and immaterial conceptions, giving us 
new eyes, and new objects, and new proportions : 
for now sensual pleasures are not delightful, riches 
are dross, honours are nothing but the appendages 
of virtue, and in relation to it are to receive their 
account. But now if you would enjoy life, you must 
die; if you would be at ease, you must take up 
Christ’s cross, and conform to his sufferings; if you 
would “save your life,” you must “lose it;” and 
if you would be rich, you must abound in good 
works, you must be “ poor in spirit,” and despise 
the world, and be rich unto God: for whatsoever 
is contrary to the purchases and affections of this 
world, is an endearment of our hopes in the world 
to come. And, therefore, he having stated the 
question so, that either we must quit this world or 
the other; our affections, I mean, and adherences 
to this, or our interest and hopes of the other: the 
choice is rendered very easy by the words of my 
text, because the distance is not less than infinite, 
and the comparison hath terms of a vast difference; 
heaven and hell, eternity and a moment, vanity and 
real felicity, life and death eternal, all that can be 
hoped for, and all that can be feared; these are 
the terms of our choice: and if a man have his 
wits about him, and be not drunk with sensuality 
and senselessness, he need not much to dispute be- 
fore he pass the sentence. For nothing can be 
given to us to recompense the loss of heaven; and 
if our souls be lost, there is nothing remaining to 
us whereby we can be happy. 

“What shall it profit a man?” or, “ What shall 
aman give?” Is there any exchange for a man’s 
soul? The question is an αὔξησις of the negative. 
Nothing can be given for an ἀντάλλαγμα, or “a 
price,” to satisfy for its loss. 

The blood of the Son of God was given to re- 
cover it, or as an ἀντάλλαγμα to God; and when 
our souls were forfeit to him, nothing less than the 
life and passion of God and man could pay the price, 
I say, to God; who yet was not concerned in the 
loss, save only that such was his goodness, that it 
pitied him to see his creature lost. But to us what 
shall be the ἀντάλλαγμα ὃ what can make us re- 
compence when we have lost our own souls, and 
are lost in a miserable eternity ὃ What can then 
recompense us ? Not all the world, not ten thou- 
sand worlds: and of this that miserable man whose 
soul is lost is the best judge. For the question is 
ἀδυνητικὸν, and hath a potential signification, and 
means πόσα ἂν dwon’ that is, Suppose a man ready 
to die, condemned to the sentence of a horrid death, 
heightened with the circumstances of trembling and 
amazement, ‘“ what would he give” to save his life? 
“Kye for eye, tooth for tooth, and all that a man 
hath, will he give for his life.” And this turned to 
a proverb among the Jews; for so the last words 
of the text are, ri δώσει ἄνθρωπος ἀντάλλαγμα τῆς 
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ψυχῆς ; which proverb being usually meant con- 
cerning a temporal death, and intended to represent 
the sadnesses of a condemned person, our blessed 
Saviour fits to his own purpose, and translates to 
the signification of death eternal, which he first re- 
vealed clearly to the world. And because no in- 
terest of the world can make a man recompence for 
his life, because to lose that makes him incapable 
of enjoying the exchange, (and he were a strange 
fool, who, having no design upon immortality or 
virtue, should be willing to be hanged for a thou- 
sand pounds “ per annum,”) this argument increases 
infinitely in the purpose of our blessed Saviour ; 
and to gain the world, and to lose our souls, in the 
christian sense, is infinitely more madness, and a 
worse exchange, than when our souls signify 
nothing but a temporal life. And although possi- 
bly the indefinite hopes of Elysium, or an honour- 
able name, might tempt some hardy persons to leave 
this world, hoping for a better condition, even among 
the heathen; yet no excuse will acquit a christian 
from madness, if, for the purchase of this world, he 
lose his eternity. 

Here, then, first, we will consider the proposi- 
tions of the exchange, the “ world and a man’s 
soul,” by way of supposition, supposing all that is 
propounded were obtained, “‘ the whole world.” 56- 
condly, we will consider, what is likely to be obtain- 
ed “ really” and “indeed” of the world, and what 
are really the miseries of a lost soul. For it is 
propounded in the text, by way of supposition, “ if 
a man should gain the world,” which no man ever 
did nor ever can; and he that gets most, gets too 
little to be exchanged for a temporal life. And, 
thirdly, I shall apply it to your practice, and make 
material considerations. 

1. First, then, suppose a man gets all the world, 
what is it that he gets? It is a bubble and a fan- 
tasm, and hath no reality beyond a present transient 
use; a thing that is impossible to be enjoyed, 
because its fruits and usages are transmitted to us 
by parts and by succession. He that hath all the 
world, (if we can suppose such a man,) cannot have 
a dish of fresh summer-fruits in the midst of win- 
ter, not so much as a green fig; and very much of 
its possessions is so hid, so fugacious, and of so un- 
certain purchase, that it is like the riches of the 
sea to the lord of the shore; all the fish and wealth 
within all its hollownesses are his, but he is never the 
better for what he cannot get: all the shell-fishes 
that produce pearl, produce them not for him; and 
the bowels of the earth shall hide her treasures in 
undiscovered retirements; so that it will signify as 
much to this great purchaser to be entitled to an 
inheritance in the upper region of the air; he is so 
far from possessing all its riches, that he does not so 
much as know of them, nor understand the philoso- 
phy of her minerals. 

2. I consider, that he that is the greatest pos- 
sessor in the world, enjoys its best and most noble 
parts, and those which are of most excellent per- 
fection, but in common with the inferiér persons, 
and the most despicable of his kingdom. Can the 
greatest prince enclose the sun, and set one little 
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star in his cabinet for his own use, or secure to 
himself the gentle and benign influences of any one 
constellation? Are not his subjects’ fields be- 
dewed with the same showers that water his gar- 
dens of pleasure ? 

Nay, those things which he esteems his orna- 
ment, and the singularity of his possessions, are 
they not of more use to others than to himself? 
For suppose his garments splendid and shining, like 
the robe of a cherub, or the clothing of the fields, 
all that he that wears them enjoys, is, that they 
keep him warm, and clean, and modest; and all this 
is done by clean and less pompous vestments; and 
the beauty of them, which distinguishes him from 
others, is made to please the eyes of the beholders ; 
and he is like a fair bird, or the meretricious paint- 
ing of a wanton woman, made wholly to be looked 
on, that is, to be enjoyed by every one but himself: 
and the fairest face and the sparkling eye cannot 
perceive or enjoy their own beauties but by reflec- 
tion. [{ is I that am pleased with beholding his 
gaiety; and the gay man, in his greatest bravery, 
is only pleased because I am pleased with the sight; 
so borrowing his little and imaginary complacency 
from the delight that I have, not from any inhe- 
rency of his own possession. 

The poorest artisan of Rome, walking in Cesar’s 
gardens, had the same pleasures which they minis- 
tered to their lord; and although, it may be, he was 
put to gather fruits to eat from another place, 
yet his other senses were delighted equally with 
Cesar’s; the birds made him as good music, the 
flowers gave him as sweet smells; he there sucked 
as good air, and delighted in the beauty and order 
of the place, for the same reason and upon the same 
perception as the prince himself; save only that 
Cesar paid, for all that pleasure, vast sums of money, 
the blood and treasure of a province, which the 
poor man had for nothing. 

3. Suppose a man lord of all the world (for still 
we are but in supposition) ; yet since every thing is 
received, not according to its own greatness and 
worth, but according to the capacity of the receiver, 
it signifies very little as to our content or to the 
riches of our possession. If any man should give 
to a lion a fair meadow full of hay, or a thousand 
quince trees; or should give to the goodly bull, the 
master and the fairest of the whole herd, a thousand 
fair stags; if a man should present to a child a ship 
laden with Persian carpets, and the ingredients of 
the rich scarlet; all these, being disproportionate 
either to the appetite or to the understanding, could 
add nothing of content, and might declare the free- 
ness of the presenter, but they upbraid the inca- 
pacity of the receiver. And so it does if God should 
give the whole world to any man. He knows not 
what to do with it; he can use no more but accord- 
ing to the capacities of a man; he can use nothing 
but meat, and drink, and clothes; and _ infinite 
riches, that can give him changes of raiment every 
day and a full table, do but give him a clean 
trencher every bit he eats; it signifies no more but 
wantonness and variety, to the same, not to any 
new purposes. He to whom the world can be given 
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to any purpose greater than a private estate can 
minister, must have new capacities created in him ; 
he needs the understanding of an angel, to take the 
accounts of his estate; he had need have a stomach 
like fire or the grave, for else he can eat no more 
than one of his healthful subjects; and unless he 
hath an eye like the sun, and a motion like that of 
a thought, and a bulk as big as one of the orbs of 
heaven, the pleasures of his eye can be no greater 
than to behold the beauty of a little prospect from 
a hill, or to look upon the heap of gold packed up 
in a little room, or to dote upon a cabinet of jewels, 
better than which there is no man that sees at all, 
but sees every day. For, not to name the beauties 
and sparkling diamonds of heaven, a man’s, or a wo- 
man’s, or a hawk’s eye, is more beauteous and ex- 
cellent than all the jewels of his crown. And when 
we remember that a beast, who hath quicker senses 
than a man, yet hath not so great delight in the 
fruition of any object, because he wants under- 
standing and the power to make reflex acts upon 
his perception; it will follow, that understanding 
and knowledge is the greatest instrument of plea- 
sure, and he that is most knowing, hath a capacity 
to become happy, which a less knowing prince, or 
a rich person, hath not; and in this only a man’s 
capacity is capable of enlargement. But then, al- 
though they only have power to relish any pleasure 
rightly, who rightly understand the nature, and de- 
grees, and essences, and ends of things; yet they 
that do so, understand also the vanity and the unsa- 
tisfyingness of the things of this world, so that the 
relish, which could not be great but in a great un- 
derstanding, appears contemptible, because its vanity 
appears at the same time; the understanding sees 
all, and sees through it. 

4. The greatest vanity of this world is remark- 
able in this, that all its joys summed up together 
are not big enough to counterpoise the evil of one 
sharp disease, or to allay a sorrow. For imagine 
a man great in his dominion as Cyrus, rich as Solo- 
mon, victorious as David, beloved like Titus, learned 
as Trismegist, powerful as all the Roman greatness; 
all this, and the results of all this, give him no more 
pleasure, in the midst of a fever or the tortures of 
the stone, than if he were only lord of a little dish, 
and a dishful of fountain water. Indeed the ex- 
cellency of a holy conscience is a comfort and a 
magazine of joy, so great, that it sweetens the most 
bitter potion of the world, and makes tortures and 
death not only tolerable, but amiable; and, there- 
fore, to part with this, whose excellency is so great, 
for the world, that is of so inconsiderable a worth, 
as not to have in it recompence enough for the sor- 
rows of a sharp disease, is a bargain fit to be made 
by none but fools and madmen. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and Herod the Great, and his grandchild, 
Agrippa, were sad instances of this great truth; to 
every of which it happened, that the grandeur of 
their fortune, the greatness of their possessions, and 
the increase of their estate, disappeared and expired 
like camphire, at their arrest by those several sharp 
diseases, which covered their head with cypress, 
and hid their crowns in an inglorious grave. 
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For what can all the world minister to a sick 
person, if it represents all the spoils of nature, and 
the choicest delicacies of Jand and sea? Alas! his 
appetite is lost, and to see a pebble-stone is more 
pleasing to him: for he can look upon that without 
loathing, but not so upon the most delicious fare 
that ever made famous the Roman luxury. Per- 
fumes make his head ache; if you load him with 
jewels, you press him with a burden as troublesome 
as his grave-stone: and what pleasure is in all those 
possessions that cannot make his pillow easy, nor 
tame the rebellion of a tumultuous humour, nor restore 
the use of a withered hand, or straighten a crooked 
finger? Vain is the hope of that man, whose soul 
rests upon vanity and such unprofitable possessions. 

5. Suppose a man lord of all this world, a uni- 
versal monarch, as some princes have lately de- 
signed; all that cannot minister content to him ; 
not that content which a poor contemplative man, 
by the strength of christian philosophy, and the sup- 
port of a very-small fortune, daily does enjoy. All his 
power and greatness cannot command the sea to 
overflow his shores, or to stay from retiring to the 
opposite strand: it cannot make his children dutiful 
or wise. And though the world admired at the 
greatness of Philip the Second’s fortune, in the ac- 
cession of Portugal and the East Indies to his prin- 
cipalities, yet this could not allay the infelicity of 
his family, and the unhandsomeness of his con- 
dition, in having a proud, and indiscreet, and vicious 
young prince, likely to inherit all his greatness. 
And if nothing appears in the face of such a for- 
tune to tell all the world that it is spotted and im- 
perfect; yet there is, in all conditions of the world, 
such weariness and tediousness of the spirits, that 
a man is ever more pleased with hopes of going off 
from*the present, than in dwelling upon that con- 
dition, which, it may be, others admire and think 
beauteous, but none knoweth the smart of it but he 
that drank off the little pleasure, and felt the ill 
relish of the appendage. How many kings have 
groaned under the burden of their crowns, and have 
sunk down and died! How many have quitted their 
pompous cares, and retired into private lives, there 
to enjoy the pleasures of philosophy and religion, 
which their thrones denied ! 

And if we consider the supposition of the text, 
the thing will demonstrate itself. For he who can 
be supposed the owner and purchaser of the whole 
world, must either be a king or a private person. 
A private person can hardly be supposed to be the 
man; for if he be subject to another, how can he 
be lord of the whole world? Butif he bea king, it 
is certain that his cares are greater than any man’s, 
his fears are bigger, his evils mountainous, the acci- 
dents that discompose him are more frequent, and 
sometimes intolerable ; and of all his great posses- 
sions he hath not the greatest use and benefit ; but 
they are like a great harvest, which more labourers 
must bring in, and more must eat of; only he is the 
centre of all the cares, and they fix upon him, but 
the profits run out to all the lines of the circle, to 
all that are about him, whose good is therefore 
greater than the good of the prince, because what 
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they enjoy is the purchase of the prince’s care; and — 
so they feed upon his cost. 


Privatusque magis vivam te rege beatus.— Hor. 1.1. sat. 3. 


Servants live the best lives, for their care is 
single, only how to please their lord; but all the 
burden of a troublesome providence and ministration 
makes the outside pompous and more full of cere- 
mony, but intricates the condition and disturbs the 
quiet of the great possessor. 

And imagine a person as blest as can be supposed 
upon the stock of worldly interest; when all his 
accounts are cast up, he differs nothing from his 
subjects or his servants but in mere circumstance, 
nothing of reality or substance. He hath more to 
wait at his tables, or persons of higher rank to do 
the meanest offices; more ceremonies of address, a 
fairer escutcheon, louder titles: but can this multi- 
tude of dishes make him have a good stomach, or 
does not satiety cloy it? when his high diet is such, 
that he is not capable of being feasted, and knows 
not the frequent delights and oftener possibilities a 
a poor man hath of being refreshed, while not only 
his labour makes hunger, and so makes his meat 
delicate (and then it cannot be ill fare, let it be what 
it will) ; but also his provision is such, that every 
little addition is a direct feast to him, while the 
greatest owner of the world, giving to himself the 
utmost of his desires, hath nothing left beyond his 
ordinary, to become the entertainment of his festival 
days, but more loads of the same meat.* And then 
let him consider how much of felicity can this con- 
dition contribute to him, in which he is not further 
gone beyond a person of a little fortune in the great- 
ness of his possession, than he is fallen short in the 
pleasures and possibility of their enjoyment. 

And that is a sad condition, when, like Midas, all 
that the man touches shall turn to gold: and his is 
no better, to whom a perpetual full table, not re- 
created with fasting, not made pleasant with inter- 
vening scarcity, ministers no more good than a heap 
of gold does; that is, he hath no benefit of it, save 
the beholding of it with his eyes. Cannot a man 
quench his thirst as well out of an urn or chalice as 
out of a whole river? It is an ambitious thirst, and a 
pride of draught, that had rather lay his mouth to 
Euphrates than to a petty goblet; but if he had 
rather, it adds not so much to his content as to his 
danger and his vanity. 

eo fit, 
Plenior ut siquos delectet copia justo, 
Cum ripa simul avulsos ferat Aufidus acer.— Hor. 
For so I have heard of persons whom the river 
hath swept away, together with the turf they press- 
ed, when they stooped to drown their pride rather 
than their thirst. 

6. But this supposition hath a lessening term. 
If aman could be born heir of all the world, it were 
something ; but no man ever was so, except him 
only who enjoyed the least of it, the Son of man, 
that “ had not where to lay his head.” But in the 
supposition it is, “If a man could gain the whole 
world,” which supposes labour and sorrow, trouble 
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and expense, venture and hazard, and so much time 
expired in its acquist and purchase, that, besides the 
possession is not secured to us for a term of life, so 
our lives are almost expired before we become 
estated in our purchases. And, indeed, it is a sad 
thing to see an ambitious or a covetous person make 
his life unpleasant, troublesome, and vexatious, to 
grasp a power bigger than himself, to fight for it 
with infinite hazards of his life, so that it is a thousand 
to one but he perishes in the attempt, and gets 
nothing at all but an untimely grave, a reproachful 
memory, and an early damnation. But suppose he 
gets a victory, and that the unhappy party is put to 
begin a new game; then to see the fears, the watch- 
fulness, the diligence, the laborious arts to secure a pos- 
session, lest the desperate party should recover a des- 
perate game. And suppose this, with a new stock of 
labours, danger, and expense, be seconded by a new 
success; then to look upon the new emergencies, 
and troubles, and discontents, among his friends, 
about parting the spoil; the envies, the jealousies, 
the slanders, the underminings, and the perpetual 
insecurity of his condition: all this, I say, is to see 
a man take infinite pains to make himself miserable. 
But if he will be so unlearned as to call this gallantry 
or a splendid fortune ; yet, by this time, when he re- 
members he hath certainly spent much of his time 
in trouble, and how long he shall enjoy this he is 
still uncertain; he is not certain of a month; and 
suppose it be seven years, yet when he comes to die, 
and cast up his accounts, and shall find nothing re- 
maining but a sad remembrance of evils and troubles 
past, and expectations of worse, infinitely worse, he 
must acknowledge himself convinced, that to gain 
all this world is a fortune not worth the labour and 
the dangers, the fears and transportations of pas- 
sions, though the soul’s loss be not considered in the 
bargain. 

II. But I told you all this while that this is but 
a supposition still, the putting of a case, or like a 
fiction of law; nothing real. For if we consider, 
in the second place, how much every man is likely 
to get really, and how much it is possible for any 
man to get, we shall find the account far shorter 
yet, and the purchase most trifling and inconsider- 
able. For, first, the world is at the same time en- 
joyed by all its inhabitants, and the same portion of 
it by several persons in their several capacities. A 
prince enjoys his whole kingdom, not as all his 
people enjoy it, but in the manner of a prince; the 
subject in the manner of subjects. The prince hath 
certain regalia beyond the rest; but the feudal right 
of subjects does them more emolument, and the re- 
galia does the prince more honour: and those that 
hold the fees in subordinate right, transmit it also 
to their tenants, beneficiaries, and dependants, to 
public uses, to charity, and hospitality ; all which 
is a lessening of the lord’s possessions, and a cut- 
ting his river into little streams, not that himself 
alone, but that all his relatives, may drink to be re- 
freshed. Thus the well where the woman of Sa- 
maria sat, was Jacob’s well, and he drank of it; 
but so did his wives, and his children, and his 
cattle. So that what we call ours, is really ours but 
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for our portion of expense and use; we have so 
little of it, that our servants have far more; and 
that which is ours, is nothing but the title, and the 
care, and the trouble of securing and dispensing ; 
save only that God, whose stewards we all are, will 
call such owners (as they are pleased to call them- 
selves) to strict accounts for their disbursements. 
And by this account, the possession or dominion is 
but a word, and serves a fancy, or a passion, or a 
vice, but no real end of nature. It is the use and 
spending it that makes a man, to all real purposes 
of nature, to be the owner of it; and in this the 
lord and master hath but a share. 

2. But, secondly, consider how far short of the 
whole world the greatest prince that ever reigned did 
come. Alexander, that wept because he had no 
more worlds to conquer, was in his knowledge de- 
ceived and brutish as in his passion: he overran 
much of Asia; but he could never pass the Ganges, 
and never thrust his sword in the bowels of Europe, 
and knew nothing of America. And the οἰκουμένη, 
or “ the whole world,” began to have an appropriate 
sense ; and was rather put to the Roman greatness, 
as an honourable appellative, than did signify that 
they were lords of the world, who never went be- 
yond Persia, Egypt, or Britain. 

But why do I talk of great things in this question 
of the exchange of the soul for the world ? Because 
it is areal bargain which many men (too many, 
God knows) do make, we must consider it as ap- 
plicable to practice. Every man that loses his soul 
for the purchase of the world, must not look to have 
the portion of a king. How few men are princes! 
and of those that are not born so, how seldom 
instances are found in story of persons, that, by 
their industry, became so! But we must come far 
lower yet. Thousands there are that damn them- 
selves; and yet their purchase, at long-running, and 
after a base and weary life spent, is but five hun- 
dred pounds a year: nay, it may be, they only 
cozen an easy person out of a good estate, and pay 
for it at an easy rate, which they obtain by lying, 
by drinking, by flattery, by force; and the gain is 
nothing but a thousand pounds in the whole, or, it 
may be, nothing but a convenience. Nay how 
many men hazard their salvation for an acre of 
ground, for twenty pounds, to please a master, to get 
a small and a kind usage from a superior! These 
men get but little, though they did not give so much 
for it: so little, that Epictetus thought the purchase 
dear enough, though you paid nothing for it but 
flattery and observance: Ov παρεκλήϑης ἐφ᾽ ἑστία- 
civ τινος ; οὐ γὰρ ἔδωκας τῷ καλοῦντι ὅσου πωλεῖται 
τὸ δεῖπνον" ἐπαίνου δ᾽ αὐτὸ πωλεῖ, ϑεραπείας πωλεῖ" 
“Observance was the price of his meal;” and he 
paid too dear for one that gave his birthright for it; 
but he that exchanges his soul for it, knows not the 
vanity of his purchase nor the value of his loss. 
He that gains the purchase and spoil of a kingdom, 
hath got that, which to all, that are placed in 
heaven, or to a man that were seated in the paths 
of the sun, seems but like a spot in an eye, or a 
mathematical point, so without vastness, that it 
seems to be without dimensions. But he whose 
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purchase is but his neighbour’s field, or a few unjust 
acres, hath got that which is inconsiderable, below 
the notice and description of the map: for by such 
hieroglyphical representments, Socrates chid the 
vanity of a proud Athenian. 

3. Although these premises may suffice to show 
that the supposed purchase is but vain, and that 
all which men use really to obtain, is less than 
trifles; yet even the possession of it, whatsoever it 
be, is not mere and unmixed, but allayed with sor- 
row and uneasiness; the gain hath but enlarged 
his appetite, and, like a draught to an hydropic 
person, hath enraged his thirst; and still that 
which he hath not, is infinitely bigger than what 
he hath, since the first enlargement of his purchase 
was not to satisfy necessity, but his passion, his lust 
or his avarice, his pride or his revenge. These 
things cease not by their fuel; but their flames 
grow bigger, and the capacities are stretched, and 
they want more than they did at first. For who 
wants most, he that wants five pounds, or he that 
wants five thousand? And supposing a man natu- 
rally supported and provided for, in the dispensa- 
tions of nature there is no difference, but that the 
poor hath enough to fill his belly, and the rich man 
can never have enough to fill his eye. The poor 
man’s wants are no greater than what may be sup- 
plied by charity; and the rich man’s wants are so 
big that none but princes can relieve them; and 
they are left to all the temptations of great vices 
and huge cares to make their reparations. 


Dives eget gemmis, Cereali munere pauper : 
Sed cum egeant ambo, pauper egens minus est. AUSON. 


If the greatness of the world’s possessions pro- 
duce such fruits, vexation, and care, and want; the 
ambitious requiring of great estates is but like the 
selling of a fountain to buy a fever, a parting 
with content to buy necessity, and the purchase 
of an unhandsome condition at the price of in- 
felicity. 

4. He that enjoys a great portion of this world, 
hath most commonly the allay of some great cross, 
which, although sometimes God designs in mercy, 
to wean his affections from the world, and for the 
abstracting them from sordid adherences and co- 
habitation, to make his eyes like stars, to fix them 
in the orbs of heaven and the regions of felicity, yet 
they are an inseparable appendant and condition of 
humanity. Solomon observed the vanity of some 
persons, that heaped up great riches for their heirs, 
and yet “ knew not whether a wise man or a fool 
should possess them; this is a great evil under the 
sun.” And if we observe the great crosses many 
times God permits in great families, as discontent 
in marriages, artificial or natural bastardies, a so- 
ciety of man and wife like the conjunction of two 
politics, full of state, and ceremony, and design, but 
empty of those sweet caresses, and natural hearty 
complications and endearments, usual in meaner 
and innocent persons; the perpetual sickness, ful- 
ness of diet, fear of dying, the abuse of flatterers, 
the trouble and noise of company, the tedious 
officiousness of impertinent and ceremonious visits, 
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the declension of estate, the sadness of spirit, the 
notoriousness of those dishonours which the mean- 
ness of lower persons conceals, but their eminency 
makes as visible as the spots in the moon’s face; we 
shall find him to be most happy that hath most of 
wisdom and least of the world, because he only hath 
the least danger and the most security. 

5. And lastly, his soul so gets nothing that wins 
all this world, if he loses his soul, that it is ten to one 
but he that gets the one therefore shall lose’ the 
other; for to a great and opulent fortune, sin is so 
adherent and insinuating, that it comes to him in 
the nature of civility. Itis a sad sight to see a 
great personage undertake an action passionately 
and upon great interest; and let him manage it as 
indiscreetly, let the whole design be unjust, let it be 
acted with all the malice and impotency in the 
world, he shall have enow to tell him that he pro- 
ceeds wisely enough, to be servants of his interest, 
and promoters of his sin, instruments of his malice, 
and actors of revenge. But which of all his rela- 
tives shall dare to tell him of his indiscretion, of his 
rage, and of his folly? He had need be a bold 
man and a severe person that shall tell him of his 
danger, and that he is in a direct progress towards 
hell. And indeed such personages have been so 
long nourished up in softness, flattery, and effemi- 
nacy, that too often themselves are impatient of a 
monitor, and think the charity and duty of a modest 
reprehension to be a rudeness and incivility. That 
prince is a wise man that loves to have it other- 
wise ; and, certainly, it is a strange civility and duti- 
fulness in friends and relatives, to suffer him to go 
to hell uncontrolled, rather than to seem unman- 
nerly towards a great sinner. But, certainly, this 
is none of the least infelicities of them who are lords 
of the world, and masters of great possessions. 

I omit to speak of the habitual intemperance 
which is too commonly annexed to festival and de- 
licious tables, where there is no other measure or 
restraint upon the appetite, but its fulness and 
satiety, and when it cannot or dare not eat more. 
Oftentimes it happens, that the mtemperance of 
a poor table is more temperate and hath less of 
luxury in it than the temperance of arich. To this 
are consequent all the evil accidents and effects of 
fulness, pride, lust, wantonness, softnesses of dispo- 
sition, and dissolution of manners, huge talking, 
imperiousness, despite and contempt of poor per- 
sons; and, at the best, it is a great temptation for 
aman to have in his power whatsoever he can have 
in his sensual desires. Who then shall check his 
voracity, or calm his revenge, or allay his pride, or 
mortify his lust, or humble his spirit? It is like 
as when a lustful young and tempted person lives 
perpetually with his amorous and delicious mistress : 
if he escapes burning that is inflamed from within 
and set on fire from without, it is a greater miracle 
than the escaping from the flames of the furnace by 
the three children of the captivity. And just such 
a thing is the possession of the world; it furnishes 
us with abilities to sin and opportunities of ruin, 
and it makes us to dwell with poisons, and dangers, 
and enemies. 
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And although the grace of God is sufficient to 
great personages and masters of the world, and that 
it is possible for a young man to be tied upon a bed 
of flowers, and fastened by the arms and band of a 
courtesan, and tempted wantonly, and yet to escape 
the danger and the crime, and to triumph glo- 
riously ; (for so St. Jerome reports of a son of the 
king of Nicomedia;) and riches and a free fortune 
are designed by God to be a mercy, and an oppor- 
tunity of doing noble things, and excellent charity, 
and exact justice, and to protect innocence, and to 
defend oppressed people; yet it is a mercy mixed 
with much danger; yea, it is like the present of a 
whole vintage to a man in an hectic fever; he will 
be shrewdly tempted to drink of it, and, if he does, 
he is inflamed, and may chance to die with the 
kindness. Happy are those persons who use the 
world, and abuse it not; who possess a part of it, 
and love it for no other ends but for necessitics of 
nature, and conveniences of person, and discharge 
of all their duty and the offices of religion, and 
charity to Christ and all Christ’s members. But 
since he that hath all the world cannot command 
nature to do him one office extraordinary, and en- 
joys the best part but in common with the poorest 
man in the world, and can use no more of it but 
according to a limited and a very narrow capacity ; 
and whatsoever he can use or possess, cannot out- 
weigh the present pressure of a sharp disease, nor 
can it at all give him content, without which there 
can be nothing of felicity; since a prince, in the 
matter of using the world, differs nothing from his 
subjects, but im mere accidents and circumstances, 
and yet these very many trifling differences are not 
to be obtained but by so much labour and care, so 
great expense of time and trouble, that the pos- 
session will not pay thus much of the price; and, 
after all this, the man may die two hours after he 
hath made his troublesome and expensive purchase, 
and is certain not to enjoy it long. Add to this last, 
that most men get so little of the world, that it is 
altogether of a trifling and inconsiderable interest ; 
that they who have the most of this world, have 
the most of that but in title and in supreme rights 
and reserved privileges, the real use descending 
upon others to more substantial purposes ; that the 
possession of this trifle is mixed with sorrow upon 
other accidents, and is allayed with fear; and that 
the greatness of men’s possessions increases their 
thirst, and enlarges their wants, by swelling their 
capacity; and, above all, is of so great danger to a 
man’s virtue, that a great fortune and a very great 
virtue are not always observed to grow together. 
He that observes all this, and much more he may 
observe, will see that he that gains the whole world, 
hath made no such great bargain of it, although he 
had it for nothing but the necessary unavoidable 
troubles in getting it. But how great a folly it is 
to buy so great a trouble, so great a vanity, with the 
loss of our precious souls, remains to be considered 
in the following parts of the text. 
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‘‘ AnD lose his own soul?” or, “ What shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul ?’”’—And now the 
question is finally stated, and the dispute is con- 
cerning the sum of affairs. 


De morte hominis nulla est cunctatio longa. Juv. 


And, therefore, when the soul is at stake, not for 
its temporal, but for its eternal interest, it is not 
good to be hasty in determining, without taking 
just measures of the exchange. Solomon had the 
good things of the world actually in possession ; 
and he tried them at the touchstone of prudence 
and natural value, and found them allayed with 
vanity and imperfection; and we that see them 
“weighed in the balance of the sanctuary,’ and 
tried by the touchstone of the Spirit, find them not 
only light and unprofitable, but pungent and dolor- 
ous. But now we are to consider what it is that 
men part with and lose, when, with passion and 
impotency, they get the world; and that will pre- 
sent the bargain to be an huge infelicity. And this 
I observe to be intimated in the word lose. For 
he that gives gold for cloth, or precious stones for 
bread, serves his needs of nature, and loses nothing 
by it; and the merchant that found a pearl of great 
price, and sold all that he had to make the pur- 
chase of it, made a good venture; he was no loser: 
but here the case is otherwise; when a man gains 
the whole world, and his soul goes in the exchange, 
he hath not done like a merchant, but like a child 
or prodigal; he hath given himself away, he hath 
lost all that can distinguish him from a slave or a 
miserable person, he loses his soul in the exchange. 
For the soul of a man all the world cannot be a 
just price; a man may lose it, or throw it away, 
but he can never make a good exchange when he 
parts with this jewel; and therefcre, our blessed 
Saviour rarely well expresses it by ζημιοῦν, which 
is fully opposed to κέρδος, “ gain;” it is such an ill 
market a man makes, as if he should proclaim his 
riches and goods vendible for a garland of thistles 
decked and trimmed up with the stinking poppy. 

But we shall better understand the nature of this 
bargain if we consider the soul that is exchanged ; 
what it is in itself, in order, not of nature, but to 
felicity and the capacities of joy; secondly, what 
price the Son of God paid for it; and, thirdly, what 
it is to lose it; that is, what miseries and tortures 
are signified by losing a soul. 

I. First, if we consider what the soul is in its own 
capacity to happiness, we shall find it to be an ex- 
cellency greater than the sun, of an angelical sub- 
stance, sister toa cherubim, an image of the Divinity, 
and the great argument of that mercy whereby God 
did distinguish us from the lower form of beasts, 
and trees, and minerals. 

For, so it was, the Scripture affirms that “ God 
made man after his own image,” that is, “ secun- 
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dum illam imaginem et ideam quam concepit ipse ;” 
nor according to the likeness of any of those crea- 
tures which were pre-existent to man’s production, 
nor according to any of those images or ideas where- 
by God created the heavens and the earth, but by a 
new form, to distinguish him from all other sub- 
stances; “ he made him by a new idea of his own,” 
by an uncreated exemplar. And besides, that this 
was a donation of intelligent faculties, such as we 
understand to be perfect and essential, or rather the 
essence of God, it is also a designation of him to a 
glorious immortality, and communication of the rays 
and reflections of his own essential felicities. 

But the soul is all that whereby we may be, and 
without which we cannot be, happy. It is not the 
eye that sees the beauties of the heaven, nor the 
ear that hears the sweetness of music, or the glad 
tidings of a prosperous accident, but the soul that 
perceives all the relishes of sensual and intellectual 
perfections ; and the more noble and excellent the 
soul is, the greater and more savoury are its per- 
ceptions. And, if a child beholds the rich ermine, 
or the diamonds of a starry night, or the order of 
the world, or hears the discourses of an apostle; be- 
cause he makes no reflex acts upon himself, and 
sees not that he sees, he can have but the pleasure 
of a fool, or the deliciousness of a mule. But, al- 
though the reflection of its own acts be a rare in- 
strument of pleasure or pain respectively, yet the 
soul’s excellency is, upon the same reason, not per- 
ceived by us, by which the sapidness of pleasant 
things of nature are not understood by a child; even 
because the soul cannot reflect far enough. For as 
the sun, which is the fountain of light and heat, 
makes violent and direct emissions of his rays from 
himself, but reflects them no farther than to the 


bottom of a cloud, or the lowest imaginary circle of 


the middle region, and, therefore, receives not a 
duplicate of his own heat: so is the soul of man; it 
reflects upon its own inferior actions of particular 
sense, or general understanding; but, because it 
knows little of its own nature, the manners of voli- 
tion, the immediate instruments of understanding, 
the way how it comes to meditate; and cannot dis- 
cern how a sudden thought arrives, or the solution 
of a doubt not depending upon preceding premises ; 
therefore, above half its pleasures are abated, and its 
own worth less understood; and, possibly, it is the 
better itis so. If the elephant knew his strength, or 
the horse the vigorousness of his own spirit, they 
would be as rebellious against their rulers as un- 
reasonable men against government; nay, the angels 
themselves, because their light reflected home to 
their orbs, and they understood all the secrets of 
their own perfection, they grew vertiginous, and fell 
from the battlements of heaven. But the excellency 
of a human soul shall then be truly understood, 
when the reflection will make no distraction of our 
faculties, nor enkindle any irregular fires ; when we 
may understand ourselves without danger. 

In the mean this consideration is gone high 
enough, when we understand the soul of a man to 
be so excellently perfect, that we cannot understand 
how excellently perfect it is; that being the best 
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way of expressing our conceptions of God himself. 
And, therefore, I shall not need by distinct dis- 
courses to represent that the will of man is the last 
resort and sanctuary of true pleasure, which, in its 
formality, can be nothing else but a conformity of 
possession or of being to the will; that the under- 
standing, being the channel and eonveyance of the 
noblest perceptions, feeds upon pleasures in all its 
proportionate acts, and unless it be disturbed by 
intervening sins and remembrances derived hence, 
keeps a perpetual festival; that the passions are 
every of them fitted with an object, in which they 
rest as in their centre; that they have such delight 
in these their proper objects, that too often they 
venture a damnation rather than quit their interest 
and possession. But yet from these considerations 
it would follow, that to lose a soul, which is de- 
signed to be an immense sea of pleasure, even in 
its natural capacities, is to lose all that whereby a 
man can possibly be, or be supposed happy. And 
so much the rather is this understood to be an in- 
supportable calamity, because losing a soul in this 
sense is not a mere privation of those felicities, of 
which a soul is naturally designed to be a partaker, 
but it is an investing 1t with contrary objects, and 
cross effects, and dolorous perceptions: for the 
will, if it misses its desires, is afflicted; and the un- 
derstanding, when it ceases to be ennobled with ex- 
cellent things, is made ignorant as a swine, dull as 
the foot of a rock; and the affections are in the 
destitution of their perfective actions made tumul- 
tuous, vexed and discomposed to the height of rage 
and violence. But this is but the ἀρχὴ ὠδίνων, 
“the beginning of those throes,” which end not but 
in eternal infelicity. ᾿ 

2. Secondly: If we consider the price that the 
Son of God paid for the redemption of a soul, we 
shall better estimate of it, than from the weak dis- 
courses of our imperfect and unlearned philosophy. 
Not the spoil of rich provinces, not the estimate 
of kingdoms, not the price of Cleopatra’s draught, 
nor any thing that was corruptible or perishing; for 
that which could not one minute retard the term of 
its own natural dissolution, could not be a price for 
the redemption of one perishing soul. And if we 
list but to remember, and then consider, that a 
miserable, lost, and accursed soul, does so infinitely 
undervalue and disrelish all the goods and riches 
that this world dotes on, that he hath no more gust 
in them, or pleasure, than the fox hath in eating a 
turf; that, if he could be imagined to be the lord 
of ten thousand worlds, he would give them all for 
any shadow of hope of a possibility of returning to 
life again; that Dives in hell would have willingly 
gone on embassy to his father’s house, that he 
might have been quit a little from his flames, and 
on that condition would have given Lazarus the fee- 
simple of all his temporal possessions, though he 
had once denied to relieve him with the superflui- 
ties of his table; we shall soon confess that a mo- 
ment of time is no good exchange for an eternity of 
duration ; and a light unprofitable possession is not 
to be put in the balance against a soul, which is the 
glory of the creation; a soul, with whom God had 
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made a contract, and contracted excellent relations, 
it being one of God’s appellatives, that he is “ the 
Lover of the souls.” 

When God made a soul, it was only, ““ Faciamus 
hominem ad imaginem nostram.” He spake the 
word, and it was done. But, when man had lost 
this soul which the Spirit of God breathed into him, 
it was not so soon recovered. It is like the resur- 
rection, which hath troubled the faith of many, who 
are more apt to believe that God made a man from 
nothing, than that he can return a man from dust 
and corruption. But for this resurrection of the 
soul, for the reimplacing the Divine image, for the 
rescuing it from the devil’s power, for the re-en- 
titling it to the kingdoms of grace and glory, God 
did a greater work than the creation; he was fain 
to contract Divinity to a span, to send a person to 
die for us, who, of himself, could not die, and was 
constrained to use rare and mysterious arts to make 
him capable of dying ; he prepared a person instru- 
mental to his purpose, by sending his Son from his 
own bosom, a person both God and man, an enigma 
to all nations and to all sciences; one that ruled 
over all the angels, that walked upon the pavements 
of heaven, whose feet were clothed with stars, whose 
eyes were brighter than the sun, whose voice is 
louder than thunder, whose understanding is larger 
than that infinite space, which we imagine in the 
uncircumscribed distance beyond the first orb of 
heaven; a person to whom felicity was as essential 
as life to God: this was the only person that was 
designed, in the eternal decrees of the Divine pre- 
destination, to pay the price of a soul, to ransom us 
from death; less than this person could not do it. 
For although a soul in its essence is finite, yet there 
were many infinites which were incident and an- 
nexed to the condition of lost souls. For all which 
because provision was to be made, nothing less than 
an infinite excellence could satisfy for a soul who 
was lost to infinite and eternal ages, who was to be 
afflicted with insupportable and undetermined, that 
is, next to infinite, pains; who was to bear the load 
of an infinite anger from the provocation of an eter- 
nal God. And yet if it be possible that infinite can 
receive degrees, this is but one-half of the abyss, 
and I think the lesser. For that this person, who 
was God eternal, should be lessened in all his ap- 
pearances to a span, to the little dimensions of a 
man; and that he should really become very con- 
temptibly little, although, at the same time, he was 
infinitely and unalterably great; that is, essential, 
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intolerable, violent, and immense calamity to his 
person; that this great God should not be admitted 
to pay the price of our redemption, unless he would 
suffer that horrid misery, which that lost soul should 
suffer; as it represents the glories of his goodness, 
who used such rare and admirable instruments in 
actuating the designs of his mercy, so it shows our 
condition to have been very desperate, and our loss 
invaluable. 

A soul in God’s account is valued at the price of 
the blood, and shame, and tortures of the Son of 
God; and yet we throw it away for the exchange of 
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sins, that a man naturally is ashamed to own; we 
lose it for the pleasure, the sottish, beastly pleasure, 
of a night. 1 need not say, we lose our soul to 
save our lives; for, though that was our blessed 
Saviour’s instance of the great unreasonableness of 
men, who by “ saving their lives, lose them,” that 
is, in the great account of doomsday; though this, 
I say, be extremely unreasonable, yet there is some- 
thing to be pretended in the bargain; nothing to 
excuse him with God, but something in the ac- 
counts of timorous men; but to lose our souls with 
swearing, that unprofitable, dishonourable, and un- 
pleasant vice; to lose our souls with disobedience 
or rebellion, a vice that brings a curse and danger 
all the way in this life; to lose our souls with 
drunkenness, a vice which is painful and sickly in 
the very acting it, which hastens our damnation by 
shortening our lives; are instances fit to be put in 
the stories of fools and madmen. And all vice is a 
degree of the same unreasonableness; the most 
splendid temptation being nothing but a pretty well- 
weaved fallacy, a mere trick, a sophism, and a 
cheating and abusing the understanding. But that 
which I consider here is, that it is an affront and 
contradiction to the wisdom of God, that we should 
so slight and undervalue a soul, in which our inte- 
rest is so concerned ; a soul, which he who made it, 
and who delighted not to see it lost, did account a 
fit purchase to be made by the exchange of his Son, 
the eternal Son of God. To which also I add this 
additional account, that a soul is so greatly valued 
by God, that we are not to venture the loss of it to 
save all the world. For, therefore, whosoever should 
commit a sin to save kingdoms from perishing ; or, 
if the case could be put, that all the good men, and 
good causes, and good things in this world, were to 
be destroyed by tyranny, and it were in ot. power 
by perjury to save all these; that doing this sin 
would be so far from hallowing the crime, that it 
were to offer to God a sacrifice of what he most 
hates, and to serve him with swine’s blood; and the 
rescuing of all these from a tyrant, or a hangman, 
could not be pleasing to God upon those terms, be- 
cause a soul is lost by it, which is, in itself, a greater 
loss and misery than all the evils in the world put 
together can outbalance, and a loss of that thing for 
which Christ gave his blood a price. Persecutions 
and temporal death in holy men, and in a just cause, 
are but seeming evils, and, therefore, not to be 
bought off with the loss of a soul, which is a real, 
but an intolerable calamity. And if God, for his 
own sake, would not have all the world saved by 
sin, that is, by the hazarding of a soul, we should 
do well, for our own sakes, not to lose a soul for 
trifies, for things that make us here to be miserable, 
and even here also to be ashamed. 

3. But it may be, some natures, or some under- 
standings, care not for all this; therefore, I proceed 
to the third and most material consideration as to 
us, and I consider what it is to lose a soul. Which 
Hierocles thus explicates, ‘Qc οἷον re τῇ ἀθανάτῳ 
οὐσίᾳ ϑανάτου μοίρας μεταλαχεῖν, οὐ τῇ εἰς τὸ μὴ 
εἶναι ἐκβάσει, ἀλλὰ τῇ τοῦ εὖ εἶναι ἀποπτώσει, “ AN 
immortal substance can die, not by ceasing to be, 
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but by losing all beimg well,” by becoming miser- 
able. And it is remarkable, when our blessed 
Saviour gave us caution that we should “ not fear 
them that can kill the body only, but fear him” 
(he says not that can kill the soul, but τὸν δυνάμε- 
voy καὶ ψυχὴν καὶ σῶμα ἀπωλέσαι ἐν γεέννῃ) “ that 
is able to destroy the body and soul inhell;”’* which 
word signifieth not “death,” but “tortures.” For 
some have chosen death for sanctuary, and fled to 
it to avoid intolerable shame, to give a period to 
the sense of a sharp grief, or to cure the earthquakes 
of fear ; and the damned perishing souls shall wish 
for death with a desire as impatient as their calamity ; 
but this shall be denied them, because ‘death were 
a deliverance, a mercy, and a pleasure, of which 
these miserable persons must despair for ever. 

[ shall not need torepresent to your considerations 
those expressions of Scripture, which the Holy 
Ghost hath set down to represent to our capacities 
the greatness of this perishing, choosing such cir- 
cumstances of character as were then usual in the 
world, and which are dreadful to our understanding 
asany thing; “hell-fire ” is the common expression ; 
for the Eastern nations accounted burnings the 
greatest of these miserable punishments, and burning 
malefactors was frequent. ‘“ Brimstone and fire,” 
so St. John” calls the state of punishment, “ pre- 
pared for the devil and all his servants ;” he added 
the circumstance of brimstone, for by this time, the 
devil had taught the world more ingenious pains, 
and himself was newly escaped out of boiling oil 
and brimstone, and such bituminous matter; and 
the Spirit of God knew right well the worst ex- 
pression was not bad enough. Σκότος ἐξώτερος, 80 
our blessed Saviour calls it, “the outer darkness ;” 
that is, not only an abjection from the beatific 
regions, where God, and his angels, and his saints, 
dwell for ever; but then there is a positive state of 
misery expressed by darkness, ζόφον σκότους, as 
two apostles, St. Peter and St. Jude, call it, “the 
blackness of darkness forever.” In which, although 
it is certain that God, whose justice there rules, will 
inflict but just so much as our sins deserve, and not 
superadd degrees of undeserved misery, as he does 
to the saints of glory; (for God gives to blessed 
souls in heaven more, infinitely more, than all their 
good works could possibly deserve ; and therefore 
their glory is infinitely bigger glory than the pains 
of hell are great pains;) yet because God’s justice 
in hell rules alone, without the allays and sweeter 
abatements of mercy, they shall have pure and un- 
mingled misery; no pleasant thought to refresh 
their weariness, no comfort in another accident to 
alleviate their pressures, no waters to cool their 
flames. But because when there isa great calamity 
upon a man, every such man thinks himself the 
most miserable; and though there are great de- 
grees of pain in hell, yet there are none per- 
ceived by him that thinks he suffers the greatest ; 
it follows, that every man that loses his soul in this 
darkness, is miserable beyond all those expressions, 
which the tortures of this world could furnish to 
the writers of the Holy Scripture. 

a Matt. xix. 28. b Revel. xiv. 10. 
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But I shall choose to represent this consideration — 
in that expression of our blessed Saviour, Mark ix, 
44. which himself took out of the prophet Isaiah 
Ixvi. 24. “ Where the worm dieth not, and the fire — 
is not quenched.” This is the συντελείας ἐρήμωσις 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet: for although this — 
expression was a prediction of that horrid calamity © 
and abscission of the Jewish nation, when God — 
poured out a full vial of his wrath upon the cruci- 
fiers of his Son, and that this, which was the — 
greatest calamity which ever did, or ever shall, 
happen to a nation, Christ, with great reason, took 
to describe the calamity of accursed souls, as being 
the greatest instance to signify the greatest torment: 
yet we must observe that the difference of each 
state makes the same words in the several cases to 
be of infinite distinction. The worm stuck close to 
the Jewish nation, and the fire of God’s wrath 
flamed out till they were consumed with a great and 
unheard-of destruction, till many millions did die 
accursedly, and the small remnant became vagabonds, 
and were reserved, like broken pieces after a storm, 
to show the greatness of the storm and misery of 
the shipwreck: but then this being translated to 
signify the state of accursed souls, whose dying is 
a continual perishing, who cannot cease to be, it 
must mean an eternity of duration, in a proper and 
natural signification. 

And that we may understand it fully, observe the 
place in Isa. xxxiv. 8, &c. The prophet prophe- 
sies of the great destruction of Jerusalem for all 
her great iniquities: “It is the day of the Lord’s 
vengeance, and the year of recompences for the 
controversy of Sion. And the streams thereof shall 
be turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brim- 
stone, and the land thereof shall become burning 
pitch. It shall not be quenched night nor day, the 
smoke thereof shall go up for ever; from generation 
to generation it shall lie waste, none shall pass 
through it, for ever and ever.” This is the final 
destruction of the nation; but this destruction shall 
have an end, because the nation shall end, and the 
anger also shall end in its own period, even then 
when God shall call the Jews into the common 
inheritance with the gentiles, and all “ become the 
sons of God.” And this also was the period of their 
“worm,” as it is of their “fire,” the fire of the Di- 
vine vengeance upon the nation: which was not to 
be extinguished till they were destroyed, as we see 
it come to pass. And thus also in St. Jude, “the 
angels who kept not their first state,” are said to be 
“reserved? by God in everlasting chains under 
darkness :᾿ which word, “ everlasting,” signifies not 
absolutely to eternity, but to the utmost end of that 
period; for so it follows, “unto the judgment of the 
great day ;” that “everlasting” lasts no longer. 
And in ver. 7. the word “ eternal” is just so used. 
The men of “ Sodom and Gomorrah are set forth for 
an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire ;” 
that is, of a fire which burned till they were quite 
destroyed, and the cities and the country with an 
irreparable ruin, never to be rebuilt and reinhabited 
as long as this world continues. The effect of which 
observation is this : 
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That these words, “ for ever,—everlasting,—eter- 
nal,—the never-dying worm,—the fire unquench- 
able,” being words borrowed by our blessed Saviour 
and his apostles from the style of the Old Testa- 
ment, must have a signification just proportionable 
to the state in which they signify: so that as this 
worm, when it signifies a temporal infliction, means 
a worm that never ceases giving torment till the 
body is consumed; so when it is translated to an 
immortal state, it must signify as much in that pro- 
portion: that “eternal,” that “everlasting,” hath no 
end at all; because the soul cannot be killed in the 
natural sense, but is made miserable and perishing 
for ever; that is, the “ worm shall not die” so long 
asthe soul shall be unconsumed; “the fire shall not 
be quenched” till the period of an immortal nature 
comes. And that this shall be absolutely for ever, 
without any restriction, appears unanswerable in 
this, because the same “ for ever” that is for the 
blessed souls, the same “ for ever” is for the ac- 
cursed souls: but the blessed souls, “that die mn the 
Lord, henceforth shall die no more, death hath no 
power over them; for death is destroyed, it is swal- 
lowed up in victory,” saith St. Paul; and “there 
shall be no more death,” saith St. John.© So that, 
because “for ever’? hath no end, till the thing or 
the duration itself have end, in the same sense in 
which the saints and angels “ give glory to God for 
ever,” in the same sense the lost souls shall suffer 
the evils of their sad inheritance: and since, after 
this death of nature, which is a separation of soul 
and body, there remains no more death, but this se- 
cond death, this eternal perishing of miserable ac- 
cursed souls, whose duration must be eternal; it 
follows, that “the worm of conscience,” and “the 
unquenchable” fire of hell, have no period at all, 
but shall last as long as God lasts, or the measures 
of a proper eternity ; that they who provoke God 
to wrath by their base, unreasonable, and sottish 
practices, may know what their portion shall be in 
the everlasting habitations. And yet, suppose that 
Origen’s opinion had been true, and that accursed 
souls should have ease and a period to their tor- 
tures after a thousand years; I pray, let it be con- 
sidered, whether it be not a great madness to choose 
the pleasures or the wealth of a few years here, 
with trouble, with danger, with uncertainty, with 
labour, with intervals of sickness; and for this to 
endure the flames of hell for a thousand years to- 
gether. The pleasures of the world no man can 
have for a hundred years; and no man hath plea- 
sure for a hundred days together, but he hath some 
trouble intervening, or at least a weariness and a 
loathing of the pleasure: and therefore, to endure 
insufferable calamities, suppose it be for a hundred 
years, without any interruption, without so much 
comfort as the light of a candle, or a drop of 
water amounts to in a fever, is a bargain to be made 
by no man that loves himself, or is not in love with 
infinite affliction. 

If a man were condemned but to lie still, or to 
lie in bed in one posture without turning, for seven 
years together, would he not buy it off with the 
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loss of all his estate ? If a man were to be put 
upon the rack for every day for three months to- 
gether, (suppose him able to live so long,) what 
would not he do to be quit of his torture ? Would 
any man curse the king to his face, if he were sure 
to have both his hands burnt off, and to be tor- 
mented with torments three years together. Would 
any man in his wits accept of a hundred pounds a 
year for forty years, if he were sure to be tormented 
in the fire for the next hundred years together with- 
out intermission? ‘Think then what a thousand 
years signify; ten ages, the age of two empires. 
But this account, I must tell you, is infinitely short, 
though I thus discourse to you how great fools 
wicked men are, though this opinion should be 
true. A goodly comfort, surely, that for two or 
three years’ sottish pleasure, a man shall be infi- 
nitely tormented but for a thousand years! But 
then when we cast up the minutes, and years, 
and ages of eternity, the consideration itself is a 
great hell to those persons, who, by their evil lives, 
are consigned to such sad and miserable portions. 

A thousand years is a long while to be in tor- 
ment: we find a fever of one and twenty days to be 
like an age in length; but when the duration of an 
intolerable misery is for ever in the height, and for 
ever beginning, and ten thousand years have spent 
no part of its term, but it makes a perpetual efflux, 
and is like the centre of a circle, which ever trans- 
mits lines to the circumference : this 1s a considera- 
tion so sad, that the horror of it, and the reflection 
upon its abode and duration, make a great part of 
the hell: for hell could not be hell without the de- 
spair of accursed souls ; for any hope were a refresh- 
ment, and a drop of water, which would help to al- 
lay those flames, which, as they burn intolerably, 
so they must burn for ever. 

And [ desire you to consider, that although the 
Scripture uses the word “fire” to express the tor- 
ments of accursed souls, yet fire can no more equal 
the pangs of hell than it can torment an immaterial 
substance; the pains of perishing souls being as much 
more afflictive than the smart of fire, as the smart 
of fire is troublesome beyond the softness of Persian 
carpets, or the sensuality of the Asian luxury. For 
the pains of hell, and the perishing or losing the 
soul, is, to suffer the wrath of God: καὶ γὰρ ὁ Θεὸς 
ἡμῶν πῦρ κατανάλισκον, “ our God is a consuming 
fire,’ that is, the fire of hell. When God takes 
away all comfort from us, nothing to support our 
spirit is left us ; when sorrow is our food, and tears 
our drink; when it is eternal night, without sun, or 
star, or lamp, or sleep; when we burn with fire 
without light, that is, are laden with sadness, with- 
out remedy, or hope of ease ; and that this wrath is 
to be expressed and to fall upon us in spiritual, 
immaterial, but most accursed, most pungent, and 
dolorous emanations; then we feel what it is to 
lose a soul. 

We may guess at it by the terrors of a guilty 
conscience, those “ verbera et laniatus,” those secret 
“lashings and whips” of the exterminating angel, 
those thorns in the soul, when a man is haunted by 
an evil spirit ; those butcheries,—which the soul ΟἹ 
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a tyrant, or a violent or a vicious person, when he 
falls into fear or any calamity, does feel,—are the 
infinite arguments, that hell,—which is the con- 
summation of the torment of conscience, just as 
manhood is the consummation of infancy, or as 
glory is the perfection of grace,—is an affliction 
greater than the bulk of heaven and earth; for 
there it is that God pours out the treasures of his 
wrath, and empties the whole magazine of thunder- 
bolts, and all the armoury of God is employed, not 
in the chastising, but in the tormenting, of a perish- 
ing soul. Lucian brings in Radamanthus, telling 
the poor wandering souls upon the banks of Ely- 
sium, ‘Ordcoa ἄν τις ὑμῶν πονηρὸς ἐργάσηται παρὰ 
τὸν βίον, καθ᾽ ἕκαστον αὐτῶν ἀφανῆ στίγματα ἐπὶ 
τῆς ψυχῆς περιφέρει, “ For every wickedness that 
any man commits in his life, when he comes to hell, 
he hath stamped upon his soul an invisible brand”’ 
and mark of torment, and this begins here, and is 
not cancelled by death, but there is enlarged by the 
greatness of infinite, and the abodes of eternity. 
How great these torments of conscience are here, 
let any man imagine that can but understand what 
despair means ; despair upon just reason: let it be 
what it will, no misery can be greater than despair. 
And because 1 hope none here have felt those 
horrors of an evil conscience which are consigna- 
tions to eternity, you may please to learn it by your 
own reason, or else by the sad instances of story. 
It is reported of Petrus Ilosuanus, a Polonian school- 
master, that having read some ill-managed discourses 
of absolute decrees and Divine reprobation, began to 
be fantastic and melancholic, and apprehensive that 
he might be one of those many whom God had de- 
creed for hell from all eternity. From possible 
to probable, from probable to certain, the tempta- 
tion soon carried him: and when he once began to 
believe himself to be a person inevitably perishing, 
it is not possible to understand perfectly what 
infinite fears, and agonies, and despairs, what trem- 
blings, what horrors, what confusion and amaze- 
ment, the poor man felt within him, to consider that 
he was to be tormented extremely, without remedy, 
even to eternal ages. This, in a short continuance, 
grew insufferable, and prevailed upon him so far, 
that he hanged himself, and left an account of it to 
this purpose in writing in his study: “Iam gone 
from hence to the flames of hell, and have forced 
my way thither, being impatient to try what those 
great torments are, which here I have feared with 
an insupportable amazement.” This instance may 
suffice to show what it is to lose a soul. But 1 
will take off from this sad discourse; only I shall 
crave your attention to a word of exhortation. 

That you take care, lest for the purchase of a 
little, triflmg, inconsiderable portion of the world, 
you come into this place and state of torment.  Al- 
though Homer was pleased to compliment the 
beauty of Helena to such a height, as to say, “ it 
was a sufficient price for all the evils which the 
Greeks and Trojans suffered in ten years :” 

Οὐ νέμεσις Τρῶας καὶ ἐυκνήμιδας ᾿Α χαιοὺς 

Lou δ᾽ ἀμφὶ γυναικὶ πολὺν χρόνον ἄλγεα ht? an 
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yet it was a more reasonable conjecture of Herodo- 
tus, that, during the ten years’ siege of Troy, Helena, 
for whom the Greeks fought, was in Egypt, not in 
the city ; because it was unimaginable but the Tro- 
jans would have thrown her over the walls, rather 
than, for the sake of such a trifle, have endured so 
great calamities. We are more sottish than the 
Trojans, if we retain our Helena, any one beloved 
lust, a painted devil, any sugared temptation, with 
(not the hazard, but) the certainty of having such 
horrid miseries, such invaluable losses. And cer- 
tainly it is a strange stupidity of spirit that can 
sleep in the midst of such thunder ; when God speaks 
from heaven with his loudest voice, and draws aside 
his curtain, and shows his arsenal and his armoury, 
full of arrows steeled with wrath, headed and point- 
ed, and hardened with vengeance, still to snatch at 
those arrows, if they came but in the retinue of a 
rich fortune ora vain mistress, if they wait but upon 
pleasure or profit, or in the rear of an ambitious 
design. 

But let us not have such a hardiness against the 
threats and representments of the Divine vengeance, 
as to take the little imposts and revenues of the 
world, and stand in defiance against God and the 
fears of hell; unless we have a charm that we can 
be ἀόρατοι τῷ κριτῇ, “ invisible to the Judge” of 
heaven and earth, and are impregnable against, or 
are sure we shall be insensible of, the miseries of a 
perishing soul. 

There is a sort of men, who, because they will 
be vicious and atheistical in their lives, have no way 
to go on with any plaisance and without huge disturb- 
ances, but by being also atheistical in their opinions ; 
and to believe that the story of hell is but a bug- 
bear to affright children and fools, easy-believing 
people, to make them soft and apt for government 
and designs of princes. And this is an opinion that 
befriends none but impure and vicious persons. 
Others there are, that believe God to be all mercy, 
that he forgets his justice; believing that none shall 
perish with so sad a ruin, if they do but at their 
death-bed ask God forgiveness, and say they are 
sorry, but yet continue their impiety till their house 
be ready to fall: being like the Circassians, whose 
gentlemen enter not in the church till they be 
threescore years old, that is, in effect, till by their 
age they cannot any longer use rapine; till then 
they hear service at their windows, dividing un- 
equally their life between sin and devotion, dedi- 
cating their youth to robbery, and their old age to 
a repentance without restitution. 

Our youth, and our manhood, and old age, are all 
of them due to God, and justice and mercy are to 
him equally essential; and as this life is a time of 
the possibilities of mercy, so to them that neglect it, 
the next world shall be a state of pure and un- 
mingled justice. 

Remember the fatal and decretory sentence which 
God hath passed upon all mankind: “It is ap- 
pointed to all men once to die, and after death 
comes judgment.” And if any of us were certain 
to die next morning, with what earnestness should 
we pray! with what hatred should we remember 
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our sins! with what scorn should we look upon the 
licentious pleasures of the world! Then nothing 
could be welcome unto us but a prayer-book, no 
company but a comforter and a guide of souls, no 
employment but repentance, no passions but in order 
to religion, no kindness for a lust that hath undone 
us. And if any of you have been arrested with 
alarms of death, or been in hearty fear of its ap- 
proach, remember what thoughts and designs then 
possessed you, how precious a soul was then in your 
account, and what then you would give that you had 
despised the world, and done your duty to God and 
man, and lived a holy life. It will come to that 
again; and we shall be in that condition in which 
we shall perfectly understand, that all the things 
and pleasures of the world are vain, and unprofit- 
able, and irksome, and that he only is a wise man 
who secures the interest of his soul, though it be 
with the loss of all this world, and his own life into 
the bargain. When we are to depart this life, to 
go to strange company and stranger places, and to 
an unknown condition, then a holy conscience will 
be the best security, the best possession; it will be 
a horror, that every friend we meet shall, with 
triumph, upbraid to us the sottishness of our folly: 
“Lo, this is the goodly change you have made! 
you had your good things in your lifetime, and how 
like you the portion that is reserved to you for 
ever?” The old rabbins, those poets of religion, 
report of Moses, that when the courtiers of Pharaoh 
were sporting with the child Moses, in the chamber 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, they presented to his choice 
an ingot of gold in one hand and a coal of fire in 
the other; and that the child snatched at the coal, 
thrust it into his mouth, and so singed and parched 
his tongue, that he stammered ever after. And 
certainly it is infinitely more childish in us, for the 
glittering of the small glow-worms and the charcoal 
of worldly possessions, to swallow the flames of 
hell greedily in our choice: such a bit will produce 
a worse stammering than Moses had: for so the 
accursed and lost souls have their ugly and horrid 
dialect; they roar and blaspheme, blaspheme and 
roar, for ever. And suppose God should now, at 
this instant, send the great archangel with his 
trumpet, to summon all the world to judgment, would 
not all this seem a notorious visible truth, a truth 
which you will then wonder that every man did not 
lay to his heart and preserve there, in actual, pious, 
and effective consideration ? Let the trumpet of God 
perpetually sound in your ears, “ Surgite mortui, et 
venite ad judicium:” place yourselves, by medita- 
tion, every day upon your death-bed, and remember 
what thoughts shall then possess you, and let such 
thoughts dwell in your understanding for ever, and 
be the parent of all your resolutions and actions. 
The doctors of the Jews report, that when Absalom 
hanged among the oaks by the hair of the head, he 
seemed to see under him hell gaping wide ready to 
receive him; and he durst not cut off the hair that 
entangled him, for fear he should fall into the horrid 
lake, whose portion is flames and torment, but chose 
to protract his miserable life a few minutes in that 
pain of posture, and to abide the stroke of his pur- 
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suing enemies : his condition was sad when his arts 
of remedy were so vain. 


Ti yap βροτῶν ἂν σὺν κακοῖς μεμιγμένον 


Θνήσκειν ὁ μέλλων τοῦ χρόνου κέρδος φέρει; SOPH. 


A condemned man hath Lut small comfort to stay 
the singing of a long psalm; it is the case of every 
vicious person. Hell is wide open to every impeni- 
tent persevering sinner, to every unpurged person. 


Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis. in. 


And although God hath lighted his candle, and 
the lantern of his word and clearest revelations is 
held out to us, that we can see hell in its worst 
colours and most horrid representments; yet we run 
greedily after baubles, unto that precipice which 
swallows up the greatest part of mankind; and then 
only we begin to consider, when all consideration is 
fruitless. 

He, therefore, is a huge fool, that heaps up 
riches, that greedily pursues the world, and at the 
same time (for so it must be) “ heaps up wrath to 
himself against the day of wrath;” when sickness 
and death arrest him, then they appear unprofitable, 
and himself extremely miserable; and if you would 
know how great that misery is, you may take ac- 
count of it by those fearful words and killing 
rhetoric of Scripture: “It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God;” and, “ Who can 
dwell with the everlasting burnings?” That is, no 
patience can abide there one hour, where they must 
dwell for ever. 


SERMON XX. 
OF CHRISTIAN PRUDENCE. 
PART I. 


Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves.—Matt. x. latter part of verse 16. 


Wuen our blessed Saviour entailed a law and a 
condition of sufferings, and promised a state of per- 
secution to his servants; and withal had charmed 
them with the bands and unactive chains of so many 
passive graces, that they should not be able to stir 
against the violence of tyrants, or abate the edge of 
axes, by any instrument but their own blood; being 
“ sent forth as sheep among wolves,” innocent and 
silent, harmless and defenceless, certainly exposed 
to sorrow, and uncertainly guarded in their persons ; 
their condition seemed nothing else but a designa- 
tion to slaughter: and when they were drawn into 
the folds of the church, they were betrayed into 
the hands of evil men, infinitely and unavoidably : 
and when an apostle invited a proselyte to come to 
Christ, it was in effect a snare laid for his life ; and 
he could neither conceal his religion, nor hide his 
person, nor avoid a captious question, nor deny his. 
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accusation, nor elude the bloody arts of orators and 
informers, nor break prisons, nor any thing but die. 
If the case stood just thus, it was well eternity stood 
at the outer days of our life, ready to receive such 
harmless people: but surely there could be no art 
in the design, no pitying of human weaknesses, no 
complying with the condition of man, no allowances 
made for customs and.prejudices of the world, no 
inviting men by the things of men, no turning na- 
ture into religion: but it was all the way a direct 
violence, and an open prostitution of our lives, anda 
throwing away our fortune into a sea of rashness 
and credulity. But, therefore, God ordered the 
affairs and necessities of religion in other ways, and 
to other purposes. Although God bound our hands 
behind us, yet he did not tie our understandings 
up: although we might not use our swords, yet we 
might use our reason: we were not suffered to be 
violent, but we might avoid violence by all the arts 
of prudence and innocence: if we did take heed of 
sin, we might also take heed of men. And because 
in all contentions between wit and violence, pru- 
dence and rudeness, learning and the sword, the 
strong hand took it first, and the strong head pos- 
sessed it last; the strong man first governed, and 
the witty man succeeded him, and lasted longer ; it 
came to pass, that the wisdom of the Father hath 
so ordered it, that all his disciples should overcome 
the power of the Roman legions by a wise religion; 
and prudence and innocence should become the 
mightiest guards; and the christian, although ex- 
posed to persecution, yet is so secured that he 
shall never need to die, but when the circumstances 
are so ordered, that his reason is convinced that 
then it is fit he should; fit, I say, in order to God’s 
purposes and his own. 


For he that is innocent, is safe against all the 
rods and the axes of all the consuls of the world, if 
they rule by justice; and he that is prudent, will 
also escape from many rudenesses and irregular vio- 
lences that can come by injustice: and no wit of 
man, no government, no armies, cando more. For 
Cesar perished in the midst of all his legions and 
all his honours; and against chance and irregu- 
larities there is no provision less than infinite that 
can give security. And although prudence alone 
cannot do this, yet innocence gives the greatest title 
to that Providence which only can, if he pleases, and 
will, if it be fitting. Here, then, are the two arms 
defensive of a christian: prudence against the evils 
of men, innocence against the evils of devils and all 
that relates to his kingdom. 

Prudence fences against persecution and the evil 
snares, against the opportunities and occasions of 
sin; it prevents surprises, it fortifies all its proper 
weaknesses, it improves our talents, it does advan- 
tage to the kingdom of Christ and the interests of 
the gospel, it secures our condition, and instructs 
our choice in all the ways and just passages to fe- 
licity, it makes us to live profitably and die wisely ; 
and without it, simplicity would turn to silliness, 
zeal into passion, passion into fury, religion into 
scandal, conversation into a snare, civilities into 
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temptation, courtesies into danger; and an imprudent 
person falls into the condition of harmless, rich, and 
unwary fools, or rather of birds, sheep, and beavers, 
who are hunted and persecuted for the spoils of 
their fleece or their flesh, their skins or their en- 
trails, and have not the foresight to avoid a snare, 
but by their fear and undefending follies are driven 
thither where they die infallibly. Σκαιοῖσι πολλοῖς 
εἷς σοφὸς διόλλυται. Every good man is encircled 
with many enemies and dangers; and his virtue 
shall be rifled, and the decency of his soul and spirit 
shall be discomposed, and turned intoa heap of in- 
articulate and disorderly fancies, unless, by the 
methods and guards of prudence, it be managed and 
secured. 

But in order to the following discourse and its 
method, we are first to consider, whether this be, 
or, indeed, can be, a commandment, or what it is. 
For can all men that give up their names in bap- 
tism, be enjoined to be wise and prudent? It is as if 
God would command us to be eloquent or witty 
men, fine speakers, or straight-bodied, or excellent 
scholars, or rich men: if he please to make us so, 
we are so. And prudence is a gift of God, a bless- 
ing of anexcellent nature, and of great leisure, and 
a wise opportunity, and a severe education, and a 
great experience, and a strict observation, and good 
company ; all which, being either wholly or in part 
out of our power, may be expected as free gifts, but 
cannot be imposed as commandments. 

To this I answer, that christian prudence is, in 
very many instances, a direct duty; in some, an 
instance and advice, in order to degrees and advan- 
tages. Where it is a duty, it is put into every 
man’s power; where it is an advice, it is only ex- 
pected according to what a man hath, and not ac- 
cording to what he hath not: and even here, although 
the events of prudence are out of our power, yet the 
endeavours and the observation, the diligence and 
caution, the moral part of it, and the plain conduct 
of our necessary duty, (which are portions of this 
grace,) are such things which God will demand in 
proportion to the talent which he hath intrusted 
into our banks. There are, indeed, some christians 
very unwary and unwise in the conduct of their re- 
ligion; and they cannot at all help it, at least not in 
all degrees; but yet they may be taught to do pru- 
dent things, though not to be prudent persons: if 
they have not the prudence of advice and conduct, 
yet they may have the prudence of obedience and 
of disciples. And the event is this: without pru- 
dence their virtue is unsafe, and their persons 
defenceless, and their interest is unguarded; for 
prudence is a handmaid waiting at the production 
and birth of virtue; it is a nurse to it in its infancy, 
its patron in assaults, its guide in temptations, its 
security in all portions of chance and contingencies ; 
and he that is imprudent, if he have many accidents 
and varieties, is in great danger of being none at 
all; or, if he be, at the best he is but a “ weak and 
an unprofitable servant,” useless to his neighbour, 
vain in himself, and as to God, “ the least in the 
kingdom :” his virtue is contingent and by chance, 
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not proportioned to the reward of wisdom, and the 
election of a wise religion. 


” 
Ilpovoias οὐδὲν ἀνθρώποις ἔφυ 


Κέρδος λαβεῖν ἄμεινον, οὐδὲ νοῦ σοφοῦ. ϑΟΡΗΟΟΙ. 


No purchase, no wealth, no advantage, is great 
enough to be compared toa wise soul and a prudent 
spirit; and he that wants it, hath a less virtue, and 
a defenceless mind, and will suffer a mighty hazard 
in the interest of eternity. Its parts and proper 
acts consist in the following particulars. 

1. It is the duty of christian prudence to choose 
the end of a christian, that which is perfective of a 
man, satisfactory to reason, the rest of a christian, 
and the beatification of his spirit: and that is, to 
choose, and desire, and propound to himself heaven, 
and the fruition of God, as the end of all his acts 
and arts, his designs and purposes. For, in the 
nature of things, that is most eligible and most to 
be pursued, which is most perfective of our nature, 
and is the acquiescence, the satisfaction, and proper 
rest of our most reasonable appetites. Now the 
things of this world are difficult and uneasy, full of 
thorns and empty of pleasures; they fill a diseased 
faculty or an abused sense, but are an infinite dis- 
satisfaction to reason and the appetites of the soul ; 
they are short and transient, and they never abide, 
unless sorrow, like a chain, be bound about their 
leg, and then they never stir till the grace of God 
and religion breaks it, or else that the rust of time 
eats the chain in pieces; they are dangerous and 
doubtful, few and difficult, sordid and particular, not 
only not communicable to a multitude, but not 
diffusive upon the whole man, there being no one 
pleasure or object in this world that delights all the 
parts of man: and, after all this, they are originally 
from earth and from the creatures, only that they 
oftentimes contract alliances with hell and the grave, 
with shame and sorrow ; and all these put together 
make no great amability or proportion to a wise 
man’s choice. But, on the other side, the things of 
God are the noblest satisfactions to those desires 
which ought to be cherished and swelled up to 
infinite; their deliciousness is vast and full of 
relish, and their very appendant thorns are to be 
chosen; for they are gilded, they are safe and 
medicinal, they heal the wound they make, and 
bring forth fruit of a blessed and a holy life. The 
things of God and of religion are easy and sweet, 
they bear entertainments in their hand, and reward 
at their back ; their good is certain and perpetual, 
and they make us cheerful to-day and pleasant to- 
morrow ; and spiritual songs end not in a sigh and 
a groan: neither, like unwholesome physic, do they 
let loose a present humour, and introduce an habitual 
indisposition; but they bring us to the felicity of 
God, “the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever:” they do not give a private and particular 
delight, but their benefit is public; like the incense 
of the altar, it sends upa sweet smell to heaven, and 
makes atonement for the religious man that kindled 
it, and delights all the standers-by, and makes the 
very air wholesome. There is no blessed soul goes 
to heaven, but he makes a general joy in all the 
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mansions where the saints do dwell, and in all the 
chapels where the angels sing: and the joys of 
religion are not univocal, but productive of rare, and 
accidental, and preternatural pleasures; for the 
music of holy hymns delights the ear, and refreshes 
the spirit, and makes the very bones of the saint 
to rejoice. And charity, or the giving alms to the 
poor, does not only ease the poverty of the receiver, 
but makes the giver rich, and heals his sickness, and 
delivers from death : and temperance, though it be 
in the matter of meat, and drink, and pleasures, yet 
hath an effect upon his understanding, and makes 
the reason sober, and the will orderly, and the 
affections regular, and does things beside and beyond 
their natural and proper efficacy: for all the parts 
of our duty are watered with the showers of bless- 
ing, and bring forth fruit according to the influence 
of heaven, and beyond the capacities of nature. 
And now let the voluptuous person go and try 
whether putting his wanton hand tothe besom of his 
mistress will get half such honour as Scevola put 
upon his head, when he put his hand into the fire. 
Let him see whether a drunken meeting will cure a 
fever or make him wise: a hearty and persevering 
prayer will. Let him tell me, if spending great 
sums of money upon his lusts will make him sleep 
soundly, or be rich: charity will; alms will increase 
his fortune, and a good conscience shall charm all 
his cares and sorrows into a most delicious slumber. 
Well may a full goblet wet the drunkard’s tongue, 
and then the heat rising from the stomach will dry 
the sponge, and heat it into the scorchings and 
little images of hell: and the follies of a wanton 
bed will turn the itch into a smart, and empty the 
reins of all their lustful powers: but can they do 
honour or satisfaction in any thing that must last, 
and that ought to be provided for? No; all the 
things of this world are little, and trifling, and limited, 
and particular, and sometimes necessary, because men 
are miserable, wanting, and imperfect; but they never 
do any thing toward perfection, but their pleasure 
dies like the time in which it danced awhile; and 
when the minute is gone, so is the pleasure too, and 
leaves no footstep but the impression of a sigh, 
and dwells no where but in the same house where 
you shall find yesterday, that is, in forgetfulness and 
annihilation; unless its only child, sorrow, shall 
marry, and breed more of its kind, and so continue 
its memory and name to eternal ages. It is, there- 
fore, the most necessary part of prudence to choose 
well in the main stake: and the dispute is not 
much; for if eternal things be better than temporal, 
the soul more noble than the body, virtue more 
honourable than the basest vices, a lasting joy to be 
chosen before an eternal sorrow, much to be pre- 
ferred before little, certainty before danger, public 
good things before private evils, eternity before 
moments; then let us sit down in religion, and make 
heaven to be our end, God to be our Father, Christ 
our elder Brother, the Holy Ghost the earnest of 
our inheritance, virtue to be our employment; and 
then we shall never enter into the portion of fools 
and accursed ill-choosing spirits. Nazianzen said 
well, “ Malim prudentie guttam quam feecundioris 
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fortune pelagus:” ‘One drop of prudence is more 
useful than an ocean of a smooth fortune :’” for 
prudence is a rare instrument towards heaven; and 
a great fortune is made oftentimes the highway to 
hell and destruction. However, thus far prudence 
is our duty ; every man can be so wise, and is bound 
to it, to choose heaven, and a cohabitation with 
God, before the possessions and transient vanities of 
the world. 

2. It is a duty of christian prudence to pursue 
this great end with apt means and instruments in 
proportion to that end. No wise man will sail to 
Ormus in a cock-boat, or use a child for his inter- 
preter; and that general is a Cyclops without an 
eye, who chooses the sickest men to man his towns 
and the weakest to fight his battles. It cannot be a 
vigorous prosecution, unless the means have an effi- 
cacy or worth commensurate to all the difficulty, 
and something of the excellency of that end which 
is designed. And, indeed, men use not to be so 
weak in acquiring the possessions of their tempo- 
rals; but in matters of religion they think any thing 
effective enough to secure the greatest interest: as if 
all the fields of heaven and the regions of that 
kingdom were waste ground, and wanted a colony 
of planters; and that God invited men to heaven 
upon any terms, that he might rejoice in the multi- 
tude of subjects. For certain it is, men do more to 
get a little money than for all the glories of hea- 
ven: men “rise up early,” and “ sit up late,” and 
“eat the bread of carefulness,’ to become richer 
than their neighbours; and are amazed at every 
loss, and impatient of an evil accident, and feel a 
direct storm of passion if they suffer in their inte- 
rest. But in order to heaven they are cold in their 
religion, undevout in their prayers, incurious in 
their walking, unwatchful in their circumstances, 
indifferent in the use of their opportunities, infre- 
quent in their discoursings of it, not inquisitive of 
the way, and yet think they shall surely go to hea- 
ven. But a prudent man knows, that by the great- 
ness of the purchase he is to make an estimate of 
the value and the price. When we ask of God any 
great thing,—as wisdom, delivery from sickness, 
his Holy Spirit, the forgiveness of sins, the grace 
of chastity, restitution to his favour, or the like,— 
do we hope to obtain them without a high opinion of 
the things we ask? and if we value them highly, 
must we not desire them earnestly ? and if we de- 
sire them earnestly, must we not beg for them fer- 
vently ? and whatsoever we ask for fervently, must 
not we beg for frequently ? And then, because 
prayer is but one hand toward the reaching a bless- 
ing, and God requires our co-operation and endea- 
vour, and we must work with both hands, are we 
not convinced that our prayers are either faint, or a 
design of laziness, when we either ask coldly, or 
else pray loudly, hoping to receive the graces we 
need without labour? A prudent person, that 
knows to value the best object of his desires, will 
also know that he must observe the degrees of 
labour, according to the excellency of the reward. 
That prayer must be effectual,—fervent,—frequent, 
——continual,—holy,—passionate,—that must get a 
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grace or secure a blessing: the love that we must 
have to God, must be such as to keep his command- — 
ments, and make us willing to part with all our estate, 
and all our honour, and our life, for the testimony 
of a holy conscience: our charity to our neighbour 
must be expressive in a language of a real friend- 
ship, aptness to forgive, readiness to forbear, in 
pitying infirmities, in relieving necessities, in giving 
our goods and our lives, and quitting our privileges 
to save his soul, to secure and support his virtue : 
our repentance must be full of sorrows and care, of 
diligence and hatred against sin; it must drive out 
all, and leave no affections towards it; it must be 
constant and persevering, fearful of relapse, and 
watchful of all accidents: our temperance must 
sometimes turn into abstinence, and most commonly 
be severe, and ever without reproof: ‘“ He that 
striveth for masteries is temperate,” saith St. Paul, 
“in all things.” He that does all this, may, with 
some pretence and reason, say, he intends to go to 
heaven. But they that will not deny a lust, nor 
restrain an appetite ; they that will be drunk when 
their friends do merrily constrain them, or love a 
cheap religion, and a gentle and lame prayer, short 
and soft, quickly said and soon passed over, seldom 
returning and but little observed; how is it pos- 
sible that they should think themselves persons 
disposed to receive such glorious crowns and 
sceptres, such excellent conditions, which they 
have not faith enough to believe, nor attention 
enough to consider, and no man can have wit 
enough to understand? But so might an Arca- 
dian shepherd look from the rocks, or through 
the clefts of the valley where his sheep graze, and 
wonder that the messenger stays so long from 
coming to him to be crowned king of all the Greek 
islands, or to be adopted heir to the Macedonian 
monarchy. It is an infinite love of God that we 
have heaven upon conditions which we can perform 
with greatest diligence : but truly the lives of men 
are generally such, that they do things in order to 
heaven, things, I say, so few, so trifling, so unworthy, 
that they are not proportionable to the reward of a 
crown of oak or a yellow riband, the slender reward 
with which the Romans paid their soldiers for their 
extraordinary valour. ‘True it is, that heaven is 
not, in a just sense of a commutation, a reward, but 
a gift, and an infinite favour: but yet it is not 
reached forth but to persons disposed by the con- 
ditions of God, which conditions when we pursue in 
kind, let us be very careful we do not fail of the 
mighty prize of our high calling, for want of degrees 
and just measures, the measures of zeal and a mighty 
love. 

3. It is an office of prudence to serve God so that 
we may, at the same time, preserve our lives and 
our estates, our interest and reputation, for ourselves 
and our relatives, so far as they can consist together. 
St. Paul, in the beginning of christianity, was care- 
ful to instruct the forwardness and zeal of the new 
christians into good husbandry, and to catechize the 
men into good trades, and the women into useful 
employments, that they might not be unprofitable. 
For christian religion carrying us to heaven, does it 
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by the way of a man, and by the body it serves 
the soul, as by the soul it serves God; and, there- 
fore, it endeavours to secure the body and _ its 
interest, that it may continue the opportunities 
of a crown, and prolong the stage in which we are 
to run for the mighty “ prize of our salvation :” and 
this is that part of prudence which is the defensative 
and guard of a christian in the time of persecution, 
and it hath in it much of duty. He that, through 
an indiscreet zeal, casts himself into a needless 
danger, hath betrayed his life to tyranny, and tempts 
the sin of an enemy; he loses to God the service 
of many years, and cuts off himself from a fair op- 
portunity of working his salvation, in the main 
parts of which we shall find a long life and very 
many years of reason to be little enough; he be- 
trays the interest of his relatives, which he is bound 
to preserve; he disables himself of making “ pro- 
vision for them of his own house ;” and he that fails 
in this duty by his own fault “is worse than an 
infidel :᾽ and denies the faith, by such unseasonable 
dying, or being undone, which by that testimony he 
did intend gloriously to confess ; he serves the end 
of ambition and popular services, but not the sober 
ends of religion; he discourages the weak, and 
weakens the hands of the strong, and by upbraiding 
their weariness, tempts them to turn it into rashness 
or despair; he affrights strangers from entering into 
religion, while by such imprudence he shall repre- 
sent it to be impossible, at the same time, to be wise 
and to be religious ; he turns all the whole religion 
into frowardness of dying or beggary, leaving no 
space for the parts and offices of a holy life, which, 
in times of persecution, are infinitely necessary for 
the advantages of the institution. But God hath 
provided better things for his servants: “‘ Quem fata 
cogunt, ille cum venia est miser;” “ he whom God 
by an inevitable necessity calls to sufferance, he 
hath leave to be undone;” and that ruin of his 
estate or loss of his life shall secure first a provi- 
dence, then a crown. 

At si quis ultro se malis offert volens, 

Seque ipse torquet, perdere est dignus bona, 

Queis nescit uti; ————— SEN. 

“ But he that invites the cruelty of a tyrant by 
his own follies, or the indiscretions of an insignificant 
and impertinent zeal, suffers as a wilful person, and 
enters into the portion and reward of fools.” And 
this is the precept of our blessed Saviour, next after 
my text, ‘“ Beware of men.” Use your prudence to 
the purposes of avoiding their snare. Τῶν ϑηρῶν 
βροτὸς μᾶλλον ἀνήμερος. ‘ Man is the most harm- 
ful of all the wild beasts.” ‘ Ye are sent as sheep 
among wolves; be, therefore, wise as serpents ;” 
when you can avoid it, suffer not men to ride over 
your heads, or trample you under-foot ; that is the 
wisdom of serpents. And so must we; that is, by 
all just compliances, and toleration of all indifferent 
changes in which a duty is not destroyed, and in 
which we are not active, so preserve ourselves, that 
we might be permitted to live, and serve God, and 
to do advantages to religion: so purchasing time to 
do good in, by bending in all those flexures of for- 
tune and condition which we cannot help, and which 
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we do not set forward, and which we never did _ pro- 
cure. And this is the direct meaning of St. Panl: 
“ See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, 
but as wise, redeeming the time, because the days 
are evil ;’’» that is, we are fallen into times that are 
troublesome, dangerous, persecuting, and afflictive ; 
purchase as much respite as you can; buy or “ re- 
deem the time” by all honest arts, by humility, by 
fair carriage and sweetnesses of society, by civility 
and a peaceful conversation, by good words and all 
honest offices, by praying for your persecutors, by 
patient sufferance of what is unavoidable. And 
when the tyrant draws you forth from all these 
guards and retirements, and offers violence to your 
duty, or tempts you to do a dishonest act, or to omit 
an act of obligation, then come forth into the theatre, 
and lay your necks down to the hangman’s axe, and 
fear not to die the most shameful death of the cross 
or the gallows. For so have I known angels ascend- 
ing and descending upon those ladders; and the 
Lord of glory suffered shame and purchased honour 
upon the cross. Thus we are “ to walk in wisdom 
towards them that are without, redeeming the time:” © 
for so St. Paul renews that permission or command- 
ment; give them no just cause of offence ; with all 
humility, and as occasion is offered, represent their 
duty, and invite them sweetly to felicities and virtue, 
but do not, in ruder language, upbraid and reproach 
their baseness ; and, when they are incorrigible, 
let them alone, lest, hke cats, they run mad with 
the smell of delicious ointments. And, therefore, 
Pothinus, bishop of Lyons, being asked by the 
unbaptized president, “ Who was the God of chris- 
tians ?” answered, ᾽Εὰν ἧς ἄξιος γνώσῃ; “ If you be 
disposed with real and hearty desires of ᾿θᾶγηϊηρ, 
what you ask you shall quickly know;” but, if 
your purpose be indirect, I shall not preach to you, 
to my hurt, and your no advantage.—Thus the wis- 
dom of the primitive christians was careful not to pro- 
fane the temples of the heathen, not to revile their 
false gods ; and, when they were in duty to reprehend. 
the follies of their religion, they chose to do it from 
their own writings, and as relators of their own re- 
cords; they fied from the fury of a persecution, they 
hid themselves in caves, and wandered about in dis- 
guises, and preached in private, and celebrated their 
synaxes and communions in grottoes and retire- 
ments; and made it appear to all the world they 
were peaceable and obedient, charitable and patient, 
and at this price bought their time. 
Καιρὸς γὰρ, ὥσπερ ἀνδράσι 


Μέγιστος ἔργου παντός ἐστ᾽ ἐπιστάτης. Sop. 


As knowing that, even in this sense, time was 
very precious, and the opportunity of giving glory 
to God by the offices of an excellent religion was 
not too dear a purchase at that rate. But then 
when the wolves had entered into the folds, and 
seized upon a lamb, the rest fled, and used all the 
innocent arts of concealment. St. Athanasius being 
overtaken by his persecutors, but not known, and 
asked whether he saw Athanasius passing that way, 
pointed out forward with his finger, ‘“‘ Non longé 
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abest Athanasius,” “ the man is not far off,’ a| “Some men will lose their lives, rather than a fair 


swift footman will easily overtake him. And St. 
Paul divided the counsel of his judges, and made 
the Pharisees his parties by a witty insinuation of 
his own belief of the resurrection, which was not 
the main question, but an incident to the matter of 
his accusation. And when Plinius Secundus, in the 
face of a tyrant court, was pressed so invidiously to 
give his opinion concerning a good man in banish- 
ment, and under the disadvantage of an unjust sen- 
tence, he diverted the snare of Marcus Regulus, by 
referring his answer to a competent judicatory, ac- 
cording to the laws; being pressed again, by offer- 
ing a direct answer upon a just condition, which he 
knew they would not accept; and, the third time, 
by turning the envy upon the impertinent and mali- 
cious orator; that he won great honour, the honour 
of a severe honesty, and a witty man, and a prudent 
person. The thing I have noted, because it is a good 
pattern to represent the arts of honest evasion, and 
religious, prudent honesty; which any good man 
may transcribe and turn into his own instances, if 
any equal case should occur. 

For in this case, the rule is easy ; if we are com- 
manded to be “wise” and “ redeem our time,” that 
we serve God and religion, we must not use unlaw- 
ful arts which set us back in the accounts of our 
time, no lying subterfuges, no betraying of a truth, 
no treachery to a good man, no insnaring of a bro- 
ther, no secret renouncing of any part or proposi- 
tion of our religion, no denying to confess the arti- 
cle when we are called to it. For when the primi- 
tive christians had got a trick to give money for 
certificates that they had sacrificed to idols, though 
indeed they did not do it, but had corrupted the 
officers and ministers of state, they dishonoured 
their religion, and were marked with the appella- 
tive of “libellatici,” “libellers;’? and were excom- 
municated, and cast off from the society of chris- 
tians, and the hopes of heaven, till they had return- 
ed to God by a severe repentance. ‘ Optandum est, 
ut, quod libenter facis, diu facere possis;” “It is 
good to have time long to do that which we ought 
to do;” but to pretend that which we dare not do, 
and to say we have when we have not, if we know 
we ought not, is to dishonour the cause and the 
person too; it is expressly against confession of 
Christ, of which St. Paul saith, “By the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation;’’ and our bless- 
ed Saviour, “ He that confesseth me before men, I 
will confess him before my heavenly Father ;” and 
if here he refuseth to own me, I will not own him 
hereafter. It is also expressly against christian 
fortitude and nobleness, and against the simplicity 
and sincerity of our religion, and it turns pru- 
dence into craft, and brings the devil to wait in the 
temple, and to minister to God; and it is a lesser 
kind of apostasy. And it is well that the man is 
tempted no farther; for, if the persecutors could 
not be corrupted with money, it is odds but the 
complying man would; and though he would, with 
the money, hide his shame, yet he will not, with the 
loss of all his estate, redeem his religion. Auznodc 
δ᾽ ἔχει, εἰ τοῖς ἐμαυτῆς τὸν [βίον σώζω κακοῖς" 


estate :᾿ and do not almost all the armies of the 
world (I mean those that fight in the justest causes) 
pretend to fight and die for their lands and liber- 
ties? and there are too many also, that will die 
twice, rather than be beggars once, although we all 
know that the second death is intolerable. Chris- 
tian prudence forbids us to provoke a danger; and 
they were fond persons that ran to persecution, and, 
when the proconsul sat on the life and death, and 
made strict inquisition after christians, went and 
offered themselves to die; and he was a fool, that, 
being in Portugal, ran to the priest as he elevated 
the host, and overthrew the mysteries, and openly 
defied the rites of that religion. God, when he 
sends a persecution, will pick out such persons 
whom he will have to die, and whom he will con- 
sign to banishment, and whom to poverty. In the 
mean time, let us do our duty when we can, and as 
long as we can, and with as much strictness as we 
can; walking ἀκριξῶς, (as the apostle’s phrase is,) 
“not prevaricating” in the least tittle; and then, 
if we can be safe with the arts of civil, innocent, in- 
offensive compliance, let us bless God for his per- 
missions made to us, and his assistances in the using 
them. But if either we turn our zeal into the am- 
bition of death, and the follies of an unnecessary 
beggary; or on the other side turn our prudence 
into craft and covetousness; to the first 1 say, that 
“God hath no pleasure in fools;” to the latter, “ If 
you gain the whole world, and lose your own soul,” 
your loss is infinite and intolerable. 


SERMON XXI. 
PART II. 


4. Ir is the office of christian prudence so to 
order the affairs of our life, as that, in all the of- 
fices of our souls and conversation, we do honour 
and reputation to the religion we profess. For the 
follies and vices of the professors give great advan- 
tages to the adversary to speak reproachfully, and 
do alienate the hearts, and hinder the compliance 
of those undetermined persons, who are apt to be 
persuaded, if their understandings be not prejudiced. 

But as our necessary duty is bound upon us by 
one ligament more, in order to the honour of the 
cause of God, so it particularly binds us to many 
circumstances, adjuncts, and parts of duty, which 
have no other commandment but the law of pru- 
dence. There are some sects of christians which 
have some one constant indisposition, which, as a 
character, divides them from all others, and makes 
them reproved on all hands. Some are so suspi- 
cious and ill-natured, that, if a person of a facile 
nature and gentle disposition fall into their hands, 
he is presently soured, and made morose, unpleasant, 
and uneasy in his conversation. Others there are, 
that do things so like to what themselves condemn, 
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that they are forced to take sanctuary and labour 
in the mine of insignificant distinctions, to make 
themselves believe they are innocent; and, in the 
mean time, they offend all men else, and open the 
mouths of their adversaries to speak reproachful 
things, true or false (as it happens). And it re- 
quires a great wit to understand all the distinctions 
and devices thought of for legitimating the wor- 
shipping of images ; and those people that are 
liberal in their excommunications, make men think 
they have reason to say, “their judges are proud, 
or self-willed, or covetous, or ill-natured people.” 
These that are the faults of governors, and con- 
tinued, are quickly derived upon the sect, and cause 
a disreputation to the whole society and institution. 
And who can think that congregation to be a true 
branch of the christian, which makes it their pro- 
fession to kill men to save their souls against their 
will, and against their understanding ? who, calling 
themselves disciples of so meek a Master, do live 
like bears upon prey, and spoil, and blood? It is a 
huge dishonour to the sincerity of a man’s purposes, 
to be too busy in fingering money in the matters of 
religion; and they that are zealous for their rights, 
and tame in their devotion, furious against sacrilege, 
and companions of drunkards, implacable against 
breakers of a canon, and careless and _ patient 
enough with them that break the fifth or sixth 
commandments of the decalogue, tell all the world 
their private sense is to preserve their own interest 
with scruple and curiosity, and leave God to take 
care for his. 

Thus Christ reproved the Pharisees for “ strain- 
ing at a gnat, and swallowing a camel;” the very 
representation of the manner and matter of fact dis- 
covers the vice by reproving the folly of it. They 
that are factious to get a rich proselyte, and think 
the poor not worth saving, dishonour their zeal, and 
teach men to call it covetousness: and though there 
may be a reason of prudence to desire one more 
than the other, because of a bigger efficacy the ex- 
ample of the one may have more than the other; 
yet it will quickly be discovered, if it be done by 
secular design ; and the Scripture, that did not allow 
the preferring of a gay man before a poor saint in 
the matter of place, will not be pleased, that in the 
matter of souls, which are all equal, there should 
be a faction, and design, and an acceptation of per- 
sons. Never let sins pollute our religion with arts 
of the world, nor offer to support the ark with un- 
hallowed hands, nor mingle false propositions with 
true, nor make religion a pretence to profit or pre- 
ferment, nor do things which are like a vice; 
neither ever speak things dishonourable of God, nor 
abuse thy brother for God’s sake; nor be solicitous 
and over-busy to recover thy own little things, 
neither always think it fit to lose thy charity by 
forcing thy brother to do justice; and all those 
things which are the outsides and faces, the gar- 
ments and most discerned parts of religion, be sure 
that they be dressed according to all the circum- 
stances of men, and by all the rules of common 
honesty and public reputation. Is it not a sad thing 
that the Jew should say, the christians worship 
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images? or that it should become a proverb, that 
“the Jew spends all in his passover, the Moor in 
his marriage, and the christian in his law-suits ?” 
that what the first sacrifice to religion, and the 
second to public joy, we should spend in malice, 
covetousness, and revenge ? 


Pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 


But among ourselves also we serve the devil’s 
ends, and minister to an eternal disunion, by saying 
and doing things which look unhandsomely. One 
sort of men is superstitious, fantastical, greedy of 
honour, and tenacious of propositions to fill the 
purse, and his religion is thought nothing but policy 
and opinion. Another says, ‘he hath a good re- 
ligion,” but he is the most indifferent and cold per- 
son in the world either to maintain it, or to live 
according to it. The one dresses the images of 
saints with fine clothes; the other lets the poor go 
naked, and disrobes the priesis. that minister in the 
religion. A third uses God worse than all this, and 
says of him such things that are scandalous even to 
an honest man, and such which would undo a good 
man’s reputation. And a fourth, yet, endures no 
governor but himself, and pretends to set up Christ, 
and make himself his lheutenant. And a fifth hates 
all government. And from all this it comes to pass, 
that it is hard for a man to choose his side; and he 
that chooses wisest, takes that which hath in it 
least hurt; but some he must endure, or live with- 
out communion; and every church of one denomi- 
nation is, or hath been, too incurious of preventing 
infamy or disreputation to their confessions. 

One thing I desire should be observed, that here 
the question being concerning prudence, and the 
matter of doing reputation to our religion, it is not 
enough to say, we can with learning justify all that 
we do, and make all whole with three or four dis- 
tinctions: for possibly that man that went to visit 
the Corinthian Lais, if he had been asked why he 
dishonoured himself with so unhandsome an en- 
trance, might find an excuse to legitimate his act, 
or at least to make himself believe well of his own 
person; but he that intends to do himself honour, 
must take care that he be not suspected, that he 
give no occasion of reproachful language ; for fame 
and honour is a nice thing, tender as a woman’s 
chastity, or like the face of the purest mirror, which 
a foul breath, or an unwholesome air, or a watery 
eye can sully, and the beauty is lost, although it be 
not dashed in pieces. When a man, or a sect, is 
put to answer for themselves in the matter of repu- 
tation, they, with their distinctions, wipe the glass, 
and at last can do nothing but make it appear it was 
not broken; but their very abstersion and laborious 
excuses confess it was foul and faulty. We must 
know that all sorts of men, and all sects of chris- 
tians, have not only the mistakes of men and their 
prejudices to contest withal, but the calumnies and 
aggravation of devils; and, therefore, it will much 
ease our account of doomsday, if we are now so pru- 
dent.that men will not be offended here, nor the devils 
furnished with a libel in the day of our great account. 
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To this rule appertains, that we be curious in ob- 
serving the circumstances of men, and satisfying all 
their reasonable expectations, and doing things at 
that rate of charity and religion, which they are 
taught to be prescribed in the institution. There 
are some things which are indecencies rather than 
sins, such which may become a just heathen, but 
not a holy christian; a man of the world, but not a 
man ‘‘ professing godliness :’” because when the 
greatness of the man, or the excellency of the law, 
hath engaged us upon great severity or an exem- 
plary virtue, whatsoever is less than it, renders the 
man unworthy of the religion, or the religion un- 
worthy its fame. Men think themselves abused, 
and, therefore, return shame for payment. We 
never read of an apostle that went to law; and it is 
but reasonable to expect, that, of all men in the 
world, christians should not be such fighting people, 
and clergymen should not command armies, and 
kings should not be drunk, and subjects should not 
strike princes for justice, and an old man should not 
be youthful in talk or in his habit, and women should 
not swear, and great men should not lie, and a poor 
man should not oppress; for, besides the sin of 
some of them, there is an indecency in all of them; 
and by being contrary to the end of an office, or to the 
reputation of a state, or the sobrieties of a graver or 
sublimed person, they asperse the religion as insuf- 
ficient to keep the persons within the bounds of 
fame and common reputation. 

But, above all things, those sects of christians 
whose professed doctrine brings destruction and 
diminution to government, give the most intolerable 
scandal and dishonour to the institution; and it had 
been impossible that christianity should have pre- 
vailed over the wisdom and power of the Greeks and 
Romans, if it had not been humble to superiors, 
patient of injuries, charitable to the needy, a great 
exactor of obedience to kings, even to heathens, that 
they might be won and convinced; and to persecu- 
tors, that they might be sweetened in their anger, 
or upbraided for their cruel injustice: for so doth 
the humble vine creep at the foot of an oak, and 
leans upon its lowest base, and begs shade and pro- 
tection, and leave to grow under its branches, and to 
give and take mutual refreshment, and pay a friend- 
ly influence for a mighty patronage ; and they grow 
and dwell together, and are the most remarkable of 
friends and married pairs of all the leafy nation. 
Religion of itself is soft, easy, and defenceless ; and 
God hath made it grow up with empires, and lean 
upon the arms of kings, and it cannot well grow 
alone; and if it shall, like the ivy, suck the heart of 
the oak, upon whose body it grew and was support- 
ed, it will be pulled down from its usurped eminence, 
and fire and shame shall beits portion. We cannot 
complain, if princes arm against those christians, 
who, if they were suffered to preach, will disarm the 
princes: and it will be hard to persuade that kings 
are bound to protect and nourish those that will 
prove ministers of their own exauctoration: and no 
prince can have juster reason to forbid, nor any man 
have greater reason to deny, communion to a family, 
than when they go about to destroy the power of the 
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one, or corrupt the duty of the other. The parti- 
culars of this rule are very many: I shall only in- 
stance in one more, because it is of great concern- 
ment to the public interest of christendom. 

There are some persons, whose religion is hugely 
disgraced, because they change their propositions, 
according as their temporal necessities or advan- 
tages do return. They that, in their weakness and 
beginning, cry out against all violence as against 
persecution, and from being sufferers swell up till 
they be prosperous, and from thence to power, and 
at last to tyranny, and then suffer none but them- 
selves, and trip up those feet which they humbly 
kissed, that themselves should not be trampled upon; 
—these men tell all the world, that, at first, they 
were pusillanimous, or at last outrageous ; that their 
doctrine at first served their fear, and at last served 
their rage, and that they did not at all intend to 
serve God: and then who shall believe them in any 
thing else? Thus some men declaim against the 
faults of governors, that themselves may govern ; 
and when the power is in their hands, what was a 
fault in others, is in them necessity ; as if a sin could 
be hallowed for coming into their hands. Some 
Greeks, at Florence, subscribed the article of purga- 
tory, and condemned it in their own diocesses: and 
the king’s supremacy in causes ecclesiastical was 
earnestly defended against the pretences of the 
bishop of Rome; and yet when he was thrust out, 
some men were, and are, violent to submit the king 
to their consistories; as if he were supreme in de- 
fiance of the pope, and yet not supreme over his own 
clergy. These articles are managed too suspiciously. 


Omnia si perdas, famam servare memento : 


“ You lose all the advantages to your cause, if you 
lose your reputation.” 

5. It is a duty also of christian prudence, that the 
teachers of others by authority, or reprovers of their 
vices by charity, should also make their persons apt 
to do it without objection. 


Loripedem rectus derideat, Aithiopem albus.—Jvuv. 


“ Noman can endure the Gracchi preaching against 
sedition, nor Verres prating against thievery,” or 
Milo against homicide : and if Herod had made an 
oration of humility, or Antiochus of mercy, men 
would have thought it had been a design to evil 
purposes. He that means to gain a soul, must not 
make his sermon an ostentation of his eloquence, but 
the law of his own life. If a grammarian should 
speak solecisms, or a musician sing like a bittern, 
he becomes ridiculous for offending in the faculty 
he professes. So it is in them who minister to the 
conversion of souls: if they fail in their own life, 
when they profess to instruct another, they are de- 
fective in their proper part, and are unskilful to all 
their purposes; and the cardinal of Crema did, with 
ill success, tempt the English priests to quit their 
chaste marriages, when himself was deprehended 
in unchaste embraces. For good counsel seems to 
be unhallowed, when it is reached forth by an im- 
pure hand; and he can ill be believed by another, 
whose life so confutes his rules, that it is plain he 
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does not believe himself. Those churches that are 
zealous for souls, must send into their ministries 
men so innocent, that evil persons may have no 
excuse to be any longer vicious. When Gorgias 
went about to persuade the Greeks to be at peace, 
he had eloquence enough to do advantage to his 
cause, and reason enough to press it: but Melanthius 
was glad to put him off, by telling him that he was 
not fit to persuade peace, who could not agree at 
home with his wife, nor make his wife agree with 
her maid; and he that could not make peace between 
three single persons, was unapt to prevail for the 
reuniting fourteen or fifteen commonwealths. And 
this thing St. Patl remarks, by enjoining that a 
bishop should be chosen such a one as knew well to 
rule his own house; or else he is not fit to rule 
the church of God. And when thou persuadest 
thy brother to be chaste, let him not deride thee for 
thy intemperance ; and it will ill become thee to be 
severe against an idle servant, if thou thyself beest 
useless to the public; and every notorious vice is 
infinitely against the spirit of government, and 
“depresses the man to an evenness” with common 
persons: ‘ Facinus quos inquinat equat.” To re- 
prove belongs to a superior; and as innocence gives 
a man advantage over his brother, giving him an 
artificial and adventitious authority; so the follies 
and scandals of a public and governing man, destroy 
the efficacy of that authority that is just and natural. 
Now this is directly an office of christian prudence, 
that good offices and great authority become not 
ineffective by ill conduct. 

Hither also it appertains, that in public or private 
reproofs we observe circumstances of time,—of 
place,—of person,—of disposition. The vices of a 
king are not to be opened publicly, and princes 
must not be reprehended as a man reproves his 
servant; but by categorical propositions, by ab- 
stracted declamations, by reprehensions of a crime 
in its single nature, in private, with humility and 
arts of insinuation ; and it is against christian pru- 
dence, not only to use a prince or great personage 
with common language, but it is as great an impru- 
dence to pretend, for such a rudeness, the examples 
of the prophets in the Old Testament. For their 
case was extraordinary, their calling peculiar, their 
commission special, their spirit miraculous, their 
authority great as to that single mission; they 
were like thunder or the trump of God, sent to do 
that office plainly, for the doing of which in that 
manner, God had given no commission to any ordi- 
nary minister. And therefore we never find that 
the priests did use that freedom which the prophets 
were commanded to use, whose very words being 
put into their mouths, it was not to be esteemed a 
human act, or a lawful manner of doing an ordinary 
office; neither could it become a precedent to them, 
whose authority is precarious and without coercion, 
whose spirit is allayed with christian graces and 
duties of humility, whose words are not prescribed, 
but left to the conduct of prudence, as it is to be 
advised by public necessities and private circum- 
stances, in ages where all things are so ordered, that 
what was fit and pious amongst the old Jews, would 
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be uncivil and intolerable to the latter christians. 
He also that reproves a vice, should also treat the 
persons with honour and civilities, and by fair 
opinions and sweet addresses place the man in the 
regions of modesty, and the confines of grace, and the 
fringes of repentance. For some men are more 
restrained by an imperfect feared shame, so long as 
they think there is a reserve of reputation which 
they may secure, than they can be with all the 
furious declamations of the world, when themselves 
are represented ugly and odious, full of shame, and 
actually punished with the worst of temporal evils, 
beyond which he fears not here to suffer, and from 
whence, because he knows it will be hard for him to be 
redeemed by an after-game of reputation, it makes him 
desperate and incorrigible by fraternal correption. 

A zealous man hath not done his duty, when he 
calls his brother “drunkard” and “ beast ;”’ and he 
may better do it by telling him he is a man, and 
sealed with God’s Spirit, and honoured with the 
title of a christian, and is, or ought to be, reputed 
as a discreet person by his friends, and a governor 
of a family, or a guide in his country, or an example 
to many, and that it is huge pity so many excellent 
things should be sullied and allayed with what is so 
much below all this. Then a reprover does his 
duty when he is severe against the vice, and chari- 
table to the man, and careful of his reputation, and 
sorry for his real dishonour, and observant of his 
circumstances, and watchful to surprise his affections 
and resolutions there, where they are most tender 
and most tenable: and men will not be in love 
with virtue, whither they are forced with rudeness 
and incivilities; but they love to dwell there whither 
they are invited friendly, and where they are treated 
civilly, and feasted liberally, and led by the hand 
and the eye to honour and felicity. 

6. It is a duty of christian prudence not to suffer 
our souls to walk alone, unguarded, unguided, and 
more single than in other actions and interests of 
our lives, which are of less concernment. ‘“ Vez 
soli et singulari,” said the wise man: ‘ Woe to him 
that is alone.”? And if we consider, how much God 
hath done to secure our souls, and after all that, 
how many ways there are for a man’s soul to mis- 
carry, we should think it very necessary to call toa 
spiritual man to take us by the hand to walk in the 
ways of God, and to lead us in all the regions of 
duty, and through the labyrinths of danger. For 
God, who best loves and best knows how to value 
our soul, set a price no less upon it than the life- 
blood of his holy Son; he hath treated it with va- 
riety of usages, according as the world had new 
guises and new necessities; he abates it with punish- 
ment, to make us avoid greater; he shortened our 
life, that we might live for ever; he turns sickness 
into virtue; he brings good out of evil, he turns 
enmities to advantages, our very sins into repentances 
and stricter walking; he defeats all the follies of men 
and all the arts of the devil, and lays snares and 
uses violence to secure obedience; he sends pro- 
phets and priests to invite us and to threaten us to 
felicities; he restrains us with laws, and he bridles 
us with honour and shame, reputation and society, 
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friends and foes; he lays hold on us by the instru- 
ments of all the passions; he is enough to fill our 
love; he satisfies our hope ; he affrights us with fear ; 
he gives us part of our reward in hand, and enter- 
tains all our faculties with the promises of an in- 
finite and glorious portion ; he curbs our affections ; 
he directs our wills; he instructs our understandings 
with scriptures, with perpetual sermons, with good 
books, with frequent discourses, with particular ob- 
servations and great experience, with accidents and 
judgments, with rare events of providence and 
miracles ; he sends his angels to be our guard, and 
to place us in opportunities of virtue, and takes us 
off from ill company and places of danger, to set us 
near to good examples ; he gives us his Holy Spirit, 
and he becomes to us a principle of a mighty grace, 
descending upon us in great variety and undiscerned 
events, besides all those parts of it which men have 
reduced to a method and an art: and, after all this, 
he forgives us infinite irregularities, and spares us 
every day, and still expects, and passes by, and waits 
all our days, still watching to do us good, and to 
save that soul which he knows is so precious, one of 
the chiefest of the works of God, and an image of 
Divinity. Now from all these arts and mercies of 
God, besides that we have infinite reason to adore 
his goodness, we have also a demonstration that we 
ought to do all that possibly we can, and extend all 
our faculties, and watch all our opportunities, and 
take in all assistances, to secure the interest of our 
soul, for which God is pleased to take such care, and 
use so many arts for its security. If it were not 
highly worth it, God would not do it: if it were not 
all of it necessary, God would not do it. But if it 
be worth it, and all of it be necessary, why should 
we not labour in order to this great end? If it be 
worth so much to God, it is so much more to us: 
for if we perish, his felicity is undisturbed; but we 
are undone, infinitely undone. It is, therefore, worth 
taking in a spiritual guide ; so far we are gone. 

But because we are in the question of prudence, 
we must consider whether it be necessary to do so: 
for every man thinks himself wise enough as to the 
conduct of his soul, and managing of his eternal 
interest; and divinity is every man’s trade, and the 
scriptures speak our own language, and the com- 
mandments are few and plain, and the laws are the 
measure of justice; and if I say my prayers, and 
pay my debts, my duty is soon summed up: and thus 
we usually make our accounts for eternity, and at 
this rate only take care for heaven. But let a man 
be questioned for a portion of his estate, or have his 
life shaken with diseases ; then it will not be enough 
to employ one agent, or to send for a good woman to 
minister a potion of the juices of her country-gar- 
den; but the ablest lawyers, and the skilfullest phy- 
sicians, and the advice of friends, and huge caution 
and diligent attendances, and a curious watching 
concerning all the accidents and little passages of 
our disease. And truly a man’s life and health is 
worth all that and much more, and, in many cases, 
it needs it all. 

But then is the soul the only safe and the only 
trifling thing about us? Are not there a thousand 
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dangers, and ten thousand difficulties, and innumer- 
able possibilities of a misadventure ? Are not all the 
congregations in the world divided in their doctrines, 
and all of them call their own way necessary, and 
most of them call all the rest damnable? We had 
need of a wise instructor and a prudent choice, at 
our first entrance and election of our side ; and when 
we are well in the matter of faith for its object and 
institution, all the evils of myself, and all the evils 
of the church, and all the good that happens to evil 
men, every day of danger, the periods of sickness, 
and the day of death, are days of tempest and storm, 
and our faith will suffer shipwreck, unless it be 
strong, and supported and directed. But who shall 
guide the vessel, when a stormy passion or a violent 
imagination transports the man ? Who shall awaken 
his reason, and charm his passion into slumber and 
instruction? How shall a man make his fears con- 
fident, and allay his confidence with fear, and make 
the allay with just proportions, and steer evenly be- 
tween the extremes, or call upon his sleeping pur- 
poses, or actuate his choices, or bind him to reason 
in all his wanderings and ignorances, in his passions 
and mistakes? For suppose the man of great skill 
and great learning in the ways of religion ; yet if he 
be abused by accident or by his own will, who shall 
then judge his cases of conscience, and awaken his 
duty, and renew his holy principle, and actuate his 
spiritual powers ? for physicians, that prescribe to 
others, do not minister to themselves in cases of 
danger and violent sicknesses; and in matter of 
distemperature we shall not find that books alone 
will do all the work of a spiritual physician, more 
than of a natural. I will not go about to increase 
the dangers and difficulties of the soul, to represent 
the assistance of a spiritual man to be necessary. 
But of this I am sure, our not understanding and our 
not considering our soul, makes us first to neglect, 
and then many times to lose it. But is not every 
man an unequal judge in his own case? and, there- 
fore, the wisdom of God and the laws hath appointed 
tribunals, and judges, and arbitrators. And that 
men are partial in the matter of souls, it is infi- 
nitely certain, because amongst those millions of 
souls that perish, not one in ten thousand but be- 
lieves himself in a good condition; and all the sects 
of christians think they are in the right, and few 
are patient to inquire whether they be orno. Then 
add to this, that the questions of souls, being clothed 
with circumstances of matter and particular con- 
tingency, are or may be infinite; and most men are 
so unfortunate, that they have so entangled their 
cases of conscience, that there where they have done 
something good, it may be they have mingled half 
a dozen evils: and, when interests are confounded, 
and governments altered, and power strives with 
right, and insensibly passes into right, and duty to 
God would fain be reconciled with duty to our rela- 
tives, will it not be more than necessary, that we 
should have some one that we may inquire of after 
the way to heaven, which is now made intricate by 
our follies and inevitable accidents? But by what 
instrument shall men alone, and in their own cases, 
be able to discern the spirit of truth from the spirit of 
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illusion, just confidence from presumption, fear from 
pusillanimity ? Are not all the things and assistances 
in the world little enough to defend us against pleasure 


and pain, the two great fountains of temptation ? Is it | 


not harder to cure a lust than to cure a fever? And 


are not the deceptions and follies of men, and the arts | 


of the devil, and enticements of the world, and the 
deceptions of a man’s own heart, and the evils of 
sin, more evil and more numerous than the sick- 
nesses and diseases of any one man? And if a man 
perishes in his soul, is it not infinitely more sad 
than if he could rise from his grave and die a thou- 
sand deaths over? Thus we are advanced a second 
step in this prudential motive: God used many arts 
to secure our soul’s interest; and there are infinite 
dangers and infinite ways of miscarriage in the soul’s 
interest; and, therefore, there is great necessity 
God should do all those mercies of security, and 
that we should do all the under-ministries we can in 
this great work. 

But what advantage shall we receive by a spiritual 
guide ? Much, every way. For this is the way that 
God hath appointed, who, in every age, hath sent a 
succession of spiritual persons, whose office is to 
minister in holy things, and to be “stewards of 
God’s household,” “ shepherds of the flock,’ “ dis- 
pensers of the mysteries,’ under-mediators, and 
ministers of prayer; preachers of the law, ex- 
pounders of questions, monitors of duty, conveyances 
of blessings; and that which is a good discourse in 
the mouth of another man, is, from them, an ordi- 
nance of God: and besides its natural efficacy and 
persuasion, it prevails by the way of blessing, by 
the reverence of his person, by Divine institution, 
by the excellency of order, by the advantages of 
opinion and assistances of reputation, by the influ- 
ence of the Spirit, who is the president of such 
ministries, and who is appointed to all christians, 
according to the dispensation that is appointed to 
them; to the people, in their obedience and fre- 
quenting of the ordinance; to the priest, in his 
ministry and public and private offices. To which 
also I add this consideration, that as the holy sacra- 
ments are hugely effective to spiritual purposes, not 
only because they convey a blessing to the worthy 
suscipients, but because men cannot be worthy sus- 
cipients unless they do many excellent acts of virtue, 
in order to a previous disposition; so that in the 
whole conjunction and transaction of affairs, there 
is good done by way of proper efficacy and Divine 
blessing : so it is in following the conduct of a spi- 
ritual man, and consulting with him in the matter 
of our souls; we cannot do it unless we consider 
our souls, and make religion our business, and ex- 
amine our present state, and consider concerning 
our danger, and watch and design for our advantages, 
which things of themselves will set a man much 
forwarder in the way of godliness: besides that 
naturally every man will less dare to act a sin for 
which he knows he shall feel a present shame in his 
discoveries made to the spiritual guide, the man 
that is made the witness of his conversation: Tove 
ἐκ Awe γὰρ εἰκός ἐστι πάνθ᾽ ὁρᾷν" ἃ “Holy men 
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ought to know all things from God,” and that re- 
late to God, in order to the conduct of souls. And 
there is nothing to be said against this, if we do not 
suffer the devil in this affair to abuse us, as he does 
many people, in their opinions, teaching men to 
suspect there is a design and a snake under the 
plantain. But so may they suspect kings when they 
command obedience, or the Levites when they read 
the law of tithes, or parents when they teach their 
children temperance, or tutors when they watch 
their charge. However, it is better to venture the 
worst of the design, than to lose the best of the 
assistance; and he that guides himself, hath much 
work and much danger; but he that is under the 
conduct of another, his work is easy, little, and se- 
cure; it is nothing but diligence and obedience: 
and though it be a hard thing to rule well, yet 
nothing is easier than to follow and be obedient. 


SERMON XXII. 
PART III. 


7. Asit is a part of christian prudence to take 
into the conduct of our souls a spiritual man for a 
guide; so it is also of great concernment that we be 
prudent in the choice of him, whom we are to trust 
in so great an interest. 

Concerning which it will be impossible to give 
characters and significations particular enough to 
enable a choice, without the interval-assistances of 
prayer, experience, and the grace of God. He that 
describes a man, can tell you the colour of his hair, 
his stature, and proportion, and describe some gene- 
ral lines enough to distinguish him from a Cyclops 
ora Saracen; but when you chance to see the man, 
you will discover figures or little features, of which 
the description had produced in you no fantasm or 
expectation. And in the exterior significations of 
a sect, there are more semblances than in men’s 
faces, and greater uncertainty in the signs; and 
what is faulty strives so craftily to act the true and 
proper images of things; and the more they are de- 
fective in circumstances, the more curious they are 
in forms; and they also use such arts of gaining 
proselytes, which are of most advantage towards an 
effect, and, therefore, such which the true christian 
ought to pursue, and the apostles actually did; and 
they strive to follow their patterns in arts of persua- 
sion, not only because they would seem like them, 
but because they can have none so good, so effective 
to their purposes; that it follows, that it is not more 
a duty to take care that we be not corrupted with 
false teachers, than that we be not abused with false 
signs: for we as well find a good man teaching a 
false proposition, as a good cause managed by ill 
men; and a holy cause is not always dressed with 
healthful symptoms, nor is there a cross always set 
upon the doors of those congregations, who are in- 
fected with the plague of heresy. 
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When St. John was to separate false teachers 
from true, he took no other course but to mark the 
doctrine which was of God, and that should be the 
mark of cognizance to distinguish right shepherds 
from robbers and invaders: “ Every spirit that con- 
fesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of 
God; he that deniecth it, is not of God.” By this, 
he bids his scholars to avoid the present sects of 
Ebion, Cerinthus, Simon Magus, and such other 
persons as denied that Christ was at all before he 
came, or that he came really in the flesh and proper 
humanity. This is a clear note; and they that 
conversed with St. John, or believed his doctrine, 
were sufficiently instructed in the present questions. 
But this note will signify nothing to us: for all 
sects of christians “confess Jesus Christ come in 
the flesh,” and the following sects did avoid that 
rock, over which a great apostle had hung out so 
plain a lantern. 

In the following ages of the church, men have 
been so curious to signify misbelievers, that they 
have invented and observed some signs, which, in- 
deed, in some cases, were true, real appendages of 
false believers; but yet such which were also, or 
might be, common to them with good men and 
members of the catholic church. Some few I shall 
remark, and give a short account of them, that by 
removing the uncertain, we may fix our inquiries 
and direct them by certain significations, lest this 
art of prudence turn into folly and faction, error and 
secular design. 

1. Some men distinguish error from truth by call- 
ing their adversaries’ doctrine, “ new and of yester- 
day.” And certainly this is a good sign, if it be 
rightly applied; for since all christian doctrine is 
that which Christ taught his church, and the Spirit 
enlarged or expounded, and the apostles delivered ; 
we are to begin the christian era for our faith, and 
parts of religion by the period of their preaching; 
our account begins then, and whatsoever is contrary 
to what they taught is new and false, and whatso- 
ever is besides what they taught, is no part of our 
religion ;—and then no man can be prejudiced for 
believing it or not ;—and if it be adopted into the 
confessions of the church, the proposition is always 
so uncertain, that it is not to be admitted into the 
faith; and therefore, if it be old in respect of our 
days, it is not, therefore, necessary to be believed; 
if it be new it may be received into opinion accord- 
ing to its probability, and no sects nor interests are 
to be divided upon such accounts. This only I de- 
sire to be observed, that when a truth returns from 
banishment by a “ postliminium,” if it was from the 
first, though the holy fire hath been buried, or the 
river ran under ground, yet we do not call that new; 
since newness is not to be accounted of by a propor- 
tion to our short-lived memories, or to the broken 
records and fragments of story left after the inunda- 
tion of barbarism, and war, and change of kingdoms, 
and corruption of authors ; but, by its relation to the 
fountain of our truths, and the birth of our religion 
under our fathers in Christ, the holy apostles and 
disciples. A camel was a new thing to them that 
saw it in the fable, but yet it was created as soon as 
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ἃ cow or the domestic creatures ; and some people 
are apt to call every thing new which they never 
heard of before, as if all religion were to be mea- 
sured by the standards of their observation or coun- 
try customs. Whatsoever was not taught by Christ 
or his apostles, though it came in by Papias or Dio- 
nysius, by Arius or Liberius, is certainly new as to 
our account; and whatsoever is taught to us by the 
doctors of the present age, if it can show its test 
from the beginning of our period for revelation, is 
not to be called new, though it be pressed with a 
new zeal, and discoursed of by unheard-of argu- 
ments; that is, though men be ignorant, and need 
to learn it, yet it 1s not therefore new or unneces- 
sary. 

2. Some would have false teachers sufficiently 
signified by a name, or the owning of a private 
appellative, as of Papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, Zuin- 
glian, Socinian ; and think it enough to denominate 
them not of Christ, if they are called by the name of 
aman. And, indeed, the thing is in itself ill: but 
then, if by this mark we shall esteem false teachers 
sufficiently signified, we must follow no man, no 
church, nor no communion ; for all are, by their ad- 
versaries, marked with an appellative of separation 
and singularity, and yet themselves are tenacious of 
a good name, such as they choose, or such as is per- 
mitted to them by fame, and the people, and a na- 
tural necessity of making a distinction. Thus the 
Donatists called themselves “ the Flock of God,” and 
the Novatians called the Catholics “ Traditors,” and 
the Eustathians called themselves “ Catholics ;”’ and 
the worshippers of images made “ Iconoclast” to be 
a name of scorn; and men made names as they 
listed, or as the fate of the market went. And ifa 
doctor preaches a doctrine which another man likes 
not, but preaches the contradictory, he that consents, 
and he that refuses, have each of them ateacher; by 
whose name, if they please to wrangle, they may be 
signified. It was so in the Corinthian church, with this 
only difference, that they divided themselves by names 
which signified the same religion; “I am of Paul, 
and I of Apollos, and I am of Peter, and I of 
Christ.” These apostles were ministers of Christ, 
and so does every teacher, new or old, among the 
christians pretend himself to be. Let that, there- 
fore, be examined; if he ministers to the truth of 
Christ and the religion of his Master, let him be 
entertained a servant of the Lord; but, if an appel- 
lative be taken from his name, there is a faction 
commenced in it, and there is a fault in the man, 
if there be none in the doctrine; but that the doc- 
trine be true or false, to be received or to be reject- 
ed, because of the name, is accidental and extrin- 
sical, and, therefore, not to be determined by this sign. 

3. Amongst some mena sect is sufficiently thought 
to be reproved if it subdivides and breaks into little 
fractions, or changes its own opinions. Indeed, 
if it declines its own doctrine, no man hath reason 
to believe them upon their word, or to take them 
upon the stock of reputation, which (themselves 
being judges) they have forfeited and renounced in 
the changing that, which at first they obtruded pas- 
sionately. And, therefore, in this case there is 
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nothing to be done, but to believe the men so far 
as they have reason to believe themselves; that is, 
to consider when they prove what they say; and 
they that are able to do so, are not persons in dan- 
ger to be seduced by a bare authority unless they 
list themselves; for others that sink under an un- 
avoidable prejudice, God will take care for them, if 
they be good people, and their case shall be con- 
sidered by and by. But for the other part of the 
sign, when men fall out among themselves for other 
interests or opinions, it is no argument that they 
are in an error concerning that doctrine, which they 
all unitedly teach or condemn respectively ; but it 
hath in it some probability, that their union is a 
testimony of truth, as certainly as that their frac- 
tions are a testimony of their zeal, or honesty, or 
weakness,—as it happens. And if we christians 
be too decretory in this instance, it will be hard 
for any of us to keep a Jew from making use of it 
against the whole religion, which, from the days 
of the apostles, hath been rent into innumerable 
sects and under-sects, springing from mistake or in- 
terest, from the arts of the devil or the weakness of’ 
man. But from hence we may make an advantage 
in the way of prudence, and become sure that all 
that dectrine is certainly true, in which the gener- 
ality of christians who are divided in many things, 
yet do constantly agree; and that that doctrine is 
also sufficient, since it is certain, that because in all 
communions and churches there are some very good 
men, that do all their duty to the getting of truth, 
God will not fail in any thing that is necessary to 
them, that honestly and heartily desire to obtain it ; 
and, therefore, if they rest in the heartiness of that, 
and live accordingly, and superinduce nothing to 
the destruction of that, they have nothing to do but 
to rely upon God’s goodness, and if they perish, it 
is certain they cannot help it; and that is demon- 
stration enough that they cannot perish, considering 
the justice and goodness of our Lord and Judge. 

4. Whoever break the bands of a society or 
communion, and go out from that congregation in 
whose confession they are baptized, do an intoler- 
able scandal to their doctrine and persons, and give 
suspicious men reason to decline their assemblies, 
and not to choose them at all for any thing of their 
authority or outward circumstances. And St. Paul 
bids the Romans to “mark them that cause divi- 
sions and offences ;” but the following words make 
their caution prudent and practicable, “contrary to 
the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid 
them : they that recede from the doctrine which 
they have learned, they cause the offence, and if 
they also obtrude this upon their congregations, 
they also make the division. For it is certain, if 
we receive any doctrine contrary to what Christ 
gave and the apostles taught, for the authority of 
any man, then we “call men master,” and leave 
“our Master which is in heaven;” and in that case 
we must separate from the congregation, and adhere 
to Christ. But this is not to be done, unless the 
case be evident and notorious. But as it is hard 
that the public doctrine of a church should be rifled, 
and misunderstood, and reproved, and rejected, by 
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any of her wilful or ignorant sons and daughters ; 
so it is also as hard, that they should be bound not 
to see, when the case is plain and evident. There 
may be mischiefs on both sides; but the former 
sort of evils men may avoid if they will; for they 
may be humble and modest, and entertain better 
opinions of their superiors than of themselves, and 
in doubtful things give them the honour of a just 
opinion; and if they do not do so, that evil will be 
their own private; for, that it become not public, 
the king and the bishop are to take care. But for 
the latter sort of evil, it will certainly become uni- 
versal; if, I say, an authoritative false doctrine be 
imposed, and is to be accepted accordingly; for 
then all men shall be bound to profess against their 
conscience, that is, “‘ with their mouths not to con- 
fess unto salvation, what with their hearts they 
believe unto righteousness.” The best way of reme- 
dying both the evils is, that governors lay no bur- 
den of doctrines or laws but what are necessary or 
very profitable; and that inferiors do not contend 
for things unnecessary, nor call any thing necessary 
that is not; till then there will be evils on both 
sides. And although the governors are to carry the 
question in the point of law, reputation, and public 
government, yet as to God’s judicature they will 
bear the bigger load, who in his right do him an 
injury, and by the impresses of his authority de- 
stroy his truth. But, in this case also, although se- 
parating be a suspicious thing, and intolerable, 
unless it be when a sin is imposed; yet to separate 
is also accidental to truth, for some men separate 
with reason, some men against reason. There- 
fore, here all the certainty that is in the thing, is 
when the truth is secured, and all the security to the 
men will be in the humility of their persons, and 
the heartiness and simplicity of their intention, and 
diligence of inquiry. ‘The church of England had 
reason to separate from the confession and prac- 
tices of Rome in many particulars; and yet if her 
children separate from her, they may be unreason- 
able and impious. 

ὅ. The ways of direction which we have from 
Holy Scripture, to distinguish false apostles from 
true, are taken from their doctrine, or their lives. 
That of the doctrine is the more sure way, if we 
can hit upon it; but that also is the thing signified, 
and needs to have other signs. St. John and St. Paul 
took this way, for they were able to do it infallibly. 
“All that confess Jesus incarnate, are of God,” said St. 
John. Those men that deny it are heretics; avoidthem. 
And St. Paul bidsto “ observe them that cause divisions 
and offences against the doctrine delivered ;” them 
also avoid that do so. And we might do so as 
easily as they, if the world would only make their 
“‘depositum” that doctrine which they delivered 
to all men, that is, “ the creed ;” and superinduce 
nothing else, but suffer christian faith to rest in its 
own perfect simplicity, unmingled with arts, and 
opinions, and interests. This course is plain and 
easy, and 1 will not intricate it with more words, 
but leave it directly in its own truth and certainty, 
with this only direction, that when we are to choose 
our doctrine or our side, we take that which is in 
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the plain unexpounded words of Scripture ; for in 
that only our religion can consist. Secondly, choose 
that which is most advantageous to a holy life, to 
the proper graces of a christian, to humility, to 
charity, to forgiveness and alms, to obedience, and 
complying with governments, to the honour of God 
and the exaltation of his attributes, and to the con- 
servation and advantages of the public societies of 
men; and this last St. Paul directs, “Let us be 
careful to maintain good works for necessary uses:”’ 
for he that heartily pursues these proportions, can- 
not be an ill man, though he were accidentally, and 
in the particular explications, deceived. 

6. But, because this is an act of wisdom rather 
than prudence, and supposes science or knowledge 
rather than experience, therefore, it concerns the 
prudence of a christian to observe the practice and 
the rules of practice, their lives and pretences, the 
designs and colours, the arts of conduct, and gaining 
proselytes, which their doctors and catechists do use 
in order to their purposes, and in their ministry 
about souls. For although many signs are uncertain, 
yet some are infallible, and some are highly probable. 

7. Therefore, those teachers that pretend to be 
guided by a private spirit, are certainly false doctors. 
I remember what Simmias in Plutarch tells con- 
cerning Socrates, that if he heard any man say 
he saw a divine vision, he presently esteemed him 
vain and proud; but, if he pretended only to have 
heard a voice, or the word of God, he listened to 
that religiously, and would inquire of him with curi- 
osity. There was some reason in his fancy ; for 
God does not communicate himself by the eye to 
men, but by the ear: ‘“ Ye saw no figure, but ye 
heard a voice,” said Moses to the people concerning 
God. And, therefore, if any man pretends to speak 
the word of God, we will inquire concerning it; the 
man may the better be heard, because he may be 
certainly reproved if he speaks amiss; but, if he 
pretends to visions and revelations, to a private 
spirit, and a mission extraordinary, the man is 
proud and unlearned, vicious and impudent. “No 
scripture is of private interpretation,” saith St. 
Peter, that is, “ private emission” or “ declaration.” 
God’s words were delivered indeed by single men, 
but such as were publicly designed prophets, re- 
marked with a known character, approved of by the 
high priest and Sanhedrim, endued with a public 
spirit, and his doctrines were always agreeable to 
the other scriptures. But, if any man pretends now 
to the Spirit, either it must be a private or public. 
If it be private, it can but be useful to himself alone, 
and it may cozen him too, if it be not assisted by 
the spirit of a public man. But if it be a public 
spirit, it must enter in at the public door of minis- 
tries and Divine ordinances, of God’s grace and 
man’s endeavour: it must be subject to the pro- 
phets ; it is discernible and judicable by them, and, 
therefore, may be rejected, and then it must pretend 
no longer. For he that will pretend to an extraor- 
dinary spirit, and refuses to be tried by the ordinary 
ways, must either prophesy or work miracles, or 
must have a voice from heaven to give him testi- 
mony. The prophets in the Old Testament, and 
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the apostles in the new, and Christ between both, 
had no other way of extraordinary probation; and 
they that pretend to any thing extraordinary, can- 
not, ought not to be believed, unless they have 
something more than their own word: “If I bear 
witness of myself, my witness is not true,” said 
Truth itself, our blessed Lord. But, secondly, they 
that intend to teach by an extraordinary spirit, if 
they pretend to teach according to Scripture, must 
be examined by the measures of Scripture, and then 
their extraordinary must be judged by the ordinary 
spirit, and stands or falls by the rules of every good 
man’s religion and public government; and then 
we are well enough. But if they speak any thing 
against Scripture, it is the spirit of antichrist, 
and the spirit of the devil: “ For if an angel from 
heaven” (he certainly is a spirit) “preach any 
other doctrine, let him be accursed.” 

But this pretence of a single and extraordinary 
spirit is nothing else but the spirit of pride, erroz, 
and delusion; a snare to catch easy and credulous 
souls, which are willing to die for a gay word and 
a distorted face ; it is the parent of folly and giddy 
doctrine, impossible to be proved, and, therefore, 
useless to all purposes of religion, reason, or sober 
counsels; it is like an invisible colour, or music 
without a sound; it is, and indeed is so intended to 
be, a direct overthrow of order, and government, and 
public ministries: it is bold to say any thing, and 
resolved to prove nothing ; it imposes upon willing 
people after the same manner that oracles and the 
lying demons did of old time, abusing men, not by 
proper efficacy of its own, but because the men love 
to be abused: it is a great disparagement to the 
sufficiency of Scripture, and asperses the Divine 
Providence, for giving so many ages of the church 
an imperfect religion, expressly against the truth 
of their words, who said, they “ had declared the 
whole truth of God,’ and “ told all the will of God :” 
and it is an affront to the Spirit of God, the Spirit 
of wisdom and knowledge, of order, and public 
ministries. But the will furnishes out malice, and 
the understanding sends out levity, and they marry, 
and produce a fantastic dream; and the daughter, 
sucking wind instead of “the milk of the word,” 
grows up to madness, and the spirit of reprobation. 
Besides all this, an extraordinary spirit is extremely 
unnecessary ; and God does not give emissions and 
miracles from heaven to no purpose, and to no ne- 
cessities of his church; for the supplying of which 
he hath given apostles and evangelists, prophets and 
pastors, bishops and priests, the spirit of ordination 
and the spirit of instruction, catechists and teachers, 
arts and sciences, scriptures, and a constant suc- 
cession of expositors, the testimony of churches, 
and a constant line of tradition, or delivery of apos- 
tolical doctrine, in all things necessary to salvation. 
And, after all this, to have a fungus arise from the 
belly of mud and darkness, and nourish a glow- 
worm, that shall challenge to outshine the lantern 
of God’s word, and all the candles which God set 
upon a hill, and all that the Spirit hath set upon 
the candlesticks, and all the stars of Christ’s right 
hand, is to annul all the excellent, established, 
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orderly, and certain effects of the Spirit of God, and 
to worship the false fires of the night. He, there- 
fore, that will follow a guide that leads him by an 
extraordinary spirit, shall go an extraordinary way, 
and have a strange fortune, and a singular religion, 
and a portion by himself, a great way off from the 
common inheritance of the saints, who are all led 
by the Spirit of God, and have one heart and one 
mind, one faith and one hope, the same baptism, and 
the helps of the ministry, leading them to the com- 
mon country, which is the portion of all that are the 
sons of adoption, consigned by the Spirit of God, 
the earnest of their inheritance. 

Concerning the. pretence of a private spirit for 
interpretation of the confessed doctrine of God, (the 
Holy Scriptures,) it will not so easily come into this 
question of choosing our spiritual guides ; because 
every person that can be a candidate in this office, 
that can be chosen to guide others, must be a pub- 
lic man, that is, of a holy calling, sanctified or 
separate publicly to the office; and then to inter- 
pret is part of his calling and employment, and to 
do so is the work of a public spirit; he is ordained 
and designed, he is commanded and enabled to do 
it: and inthis there is no other caution to be inter- 
posed, but that the more public the man is, of the 
more authority his interpretation is; and he comes 
nearer to a law of order, and in the matter of go- 
vernment is to be observed: but the more holy and 
the more learned the man is, his interpretation in 
matter of question is more likely to be true; and, 
though less to be pressed as to the public confession, 
yet it may be more effective to a private persuasion, 
provided it be done without scandal, or lessening the 
authority, or disparagement tothe more public person. 

8. Those are to be suspected for evil guides, who, 
to get authority among the people, pretend a great 
zeal, and use a bold liberty in reproving princes and 
governors, nobility and prelates ; for such homilies 
cannot be the effects of a holy religion, which lay a 
snare for authority, and undermine power, and dis- 
content the people, and make them bold against 
kings, and immodest in their own stations, and 
trouble the government. Such men may speak a 
truth, or teach a true doctrine; for every such de- 
sign does not unhallow the truth of God: but they 
take tome truths, and force them to minister to an 
evil end. But, therefore, mingle not in the com- 
munities of such men; for they will make it a part of 
your religion, to prosecute that end openly, which 
they, by arts of the tempter, have insinuated privately. 

But if ever you enter into the seats of those doc- 
tors that speak reproachfully of their superiors, or 
detract from government, or love to curse the king 
in their heart, or slander him with their mouths, or 
disgrace their person, bless yourself and retire 
quickly ; for there dwells the plague, but the Spirit 
of God is not president of the assembly. And, 
therefore, you shall observe in all the characters 
which the blessed apostles of our Lord made for 
describing and avoiding societies of heretics, false 
guides, and bringers in of strange doctrines,—still 
they reckon treason and rebellion. So St. Paul: 
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“ In the last days perilous times shall come; then 
men shall have the form of godliness, and deny the 
power of it; they shall be traitors, heady, high- 
minded ;” ἃ that is the characteristic note. So St. 
Peter: “The Lord knoweth how to deliver the 
godly out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust 
unto the day of judgment to be punished : but chiefly 
them that walk after the flesh in the lust of un- 
cleanness, and despise government; presumptuous 
are they, self-willed, they are not afraid to speak 
evil of dignities.” »—The same also is recorded and 
observed by St. Jude: “ Likewise also these filthy 
dreamers defile the flesh, despise dominion, and 
speak evil of dignities.”° These three testimonies 
are but the declaration of one great contingency ; 
they are the same prophecy, declared by three apos- 
tolical men that had the gift of prophecy; and by 
this character the Holy Ghost in all ages hath given 
us caution to avoid such assemblies, where the 
speaking and ruling man shall be the canker of go- 
vernment, and a preacher of sedition, who shali 
either ungird the prince’s sword, or unloose the 
button of their mantle. 

9. But the apostles in all these prophecies have 
remarked lust to be the inseparable companion of 
these rebel prophets: “ They are filthy dreamers, 
they defile the flesh,’ so St. Jude; “ They walk 
after the flesh, in the lust of uncleanness,” so St. 
Peter; “ They are lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God, incontinent and sensual,” so St. Paul. 
And by this part of the character, as the apostles 
remarked the Nicolaitans, the Gnostics, the Carpo- 
cratians, and all their impure branches, which began 
in their days, and multiplied after their deaths; so 
they prophetically did fore-signify all such sects to 
be avoided, who, to catch silly women laden with 
sins, preach doctrines of ease and licentiousness, apt 
to countenance and encourage vile things, and not 
apt to restrain a passion, or mortify a sin :—such 
as these: that God sees no sin in his children; that 
no sin will take us from God’s favour; that all of 
such a party are elect people ; that God requires of 
us nothing but faith; and that faith which justifies 
is nothing but a mere believing that we are God’s 
chosen; that we are not tied to the law of command- 
ments; that the law of grace is the law of liberty, 
and that liberty is to do what we list; that divorces 
are to be granted upon many and slight causes; that 
simple fornication is no sin. These are such doc- 
trines, that upon the belief of them men may do any 
thing, and will do that which shall satisfy their own 
desires, and promote their interests, and seduce their 
she-disciples. And, indeed, it was not without great 
reason that these three apostles joined lust and trea- 
son together; because the former is so shameful 
a crime, and renders a man’s spirit naturally averse 
to government, that if it falls upon the person of a 
ruler, it takes from him the spirit of government, 
and renders him diffident, pusillanimous, private, and 
ashamed: if it happen in the person of a subject, it 
makes him hate the man that shall shame him and 
punish him; it hates the light and the sun, because 
that opens him, and, therefore, is much more against 
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government, because that publishes and punishes 
too. One thing I desire to be observed, that though 
the primitive heretics now named, and all those 
others, their successors, practised and tanght horrid 
impurities, yet they did not invade government at 
all; and, therefore, those sects that these apostles 
did signify by prophecy, and in whom both these 
are concentred,—were to appear in some later 
times, and the days of the prophecy were not then 
to be fulfilled. What they are since, every age must 
judge by its own experience, and for its own interest. 
But christian religion is so pure and holy, that 
chastity is sometimes used for the whole religion; 
and to do an action chastely signifies purity of in- 
tention, abstraction from the world, and separation 
from low and secular ends, the virginity of the soul, 
and its union with God;4 and all deviations and 
estrangements from God, and adhesion to forbidden 
objects, is called fornication and adultery. Those 
sects, therefore, that teach, encourage, or practise 
impious or unhallowed mixtures, and shameful lusts, 
are issues of the impure spirit, and most contrary 
to God, who can behold no unclean thing. 

10. Those prophets and pastors,—that pretend 
severity and live loosely, or are severe in small 
things, and give liberty in greater, or forbid some 
sins with extreme rigour, and yet practise or teach 
those that serve their interest or constitute their 
sect,—are to be suspected and avoided accordingly : 
“ Nihil est hominum ineptd persuasione falsius, nec 
fictd severitate ineptius.” All ages of the church 
were extremely curious to observe, when any new 
teachers did arise, what kind of lives they lived; 
and if they pretended severely and to a strict life, 
then they knew their danger doubled; for it is 
certain all that teach doctrines contrary to the 
established religion delivered by the apostles, all 
they are evil men. God will not suffer a good man 
to be seduced damnably, much less can he be a 
seducer of others: and, therefore, you shall still 
observe the false apostles to be furious and vehement 
in their reproofs, and severe in their animadversions 
of others; but then if you watch their private, or 
stay till their numbers are full, or observe their 
spiritual habits, you shall find them indulgent to 
themselves, or to return from their disguises, or so 
spiritually wicked, that their pride or their revenge, 
their envy or their detraction, their scorn or their 
complacency in themselves, their desire of pre-emi- 
nence and their impatience of a rival, shall place 
them far enough in distance from a poor carnal 
sinner, whom they shall load with censures and an 
upbraiding scorn; but themselves are like devils, the 
spirits of darkness, “ the spiritual wickednesses in 
high places.”” Some sects of men are very angry 
against servants for recreating and easing their 
labours with a less prudent and unsevere refresh- 
ment: but the patrons of their sects shall oppress a 
wicked man and unbelieving person; they shall chas- 
tise a drunkard and entertain murmurers; they shall 
not abide an oath, and yet shall force men to break 
three or four. ‘This sect is to be avoided, because 
although it is good to be severe against carnal and 
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bodily sins, yet it is not good to mingle with them 
who chastise a bodily sin to make way for a spiritual ; 
or reprove a servant, that his lord may sin alone; or 
punish a stranger and a beggai, that will not approve 
their sin, but will have sins of hisown. Concerning 
such persons, St. Paul hath told us, that “ they shall 
not proceed far, but their folly shall be manifest ;” 
Ὀλίγον χρόνον δύναιτ᾽ ἄν τις πλάσασθαι τὸν τρόπον 
τοῦ αὐτοῦ, said Lysias: “Cito ad naturam ficta recide- 
runt suam.” They that dissemble their sin and 
their manners, or make severity to serve looseness, 
and an imaginary virtue to minister to a real vice; 
they that abhor idols, and would commit sacrilege ; 
chastise a drunkard, and promote sedition; declaim 
against the vanity of great persons, and then spoil 
them of their goods; reform manners, and engross 
estates; talk godly, and do impiously; these are 
teachers which the Holy Spirit of God hath, by 
three apostles, bid us to beware of and decline, as 
we would run from the hollowness of a grave, or the 
despairs and sorrows of the damned. 

11. The substance of all is this: that we must 
not choose our doctrine by our guide, but our guide 
by the doctrine ; and if we doubt concerning the 
doctrine, we may judge of that by the lives and 
designs of the teachers: “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them ;” and by the plain words of the Scrip- 
ture, by the apostles’ creed, and by the command- 
ments, and by the certain known and established 
forms of government. ‘These are the great indices, 
and so plain, apt, and easy, that he that is deceived, 
is so because he will be so; he is betrayed into it 
by his own lust, and a voluntary chosen folly. 

12. Besides these premises, there are other little 
candles that can help to make the judgment clearer ; 
but they are such as do not signify alone, but in 
conjunction with some of the precedent characters, 
which are drawn by the great lines of Scripture. 
Such as are: 1. When the teachers of sects stir up 
unprofitable and useless questions. 2. When they 
causelessly retire from the universal customs of 
christendom. 3. And cancel all the memorials of 
the greatest mysteries of our redemption. 4. When 
their confessions and catechisms and their whole 
religion consists ἐν γνώσει, “in speculations” and 
ineffective notions, in discourses of angels and 
spirits, in abstractions and raptures, in things they 
understand not, and of which they have no revela- 
tion. 5. Or else if their religion spends itself in 
ceremonies, outward guises, and material solemni- 
ties, and imperfect forms, drawing the heart of the 
vine forth into leaves and irregular fruitless suckers, 
turning the substance into circumstances, and the 
love of God into gestures, and the effect of the 
Spirit into the impertinent offices of a burdensome 
ceremonial: for by these two particulars the 
apostles reproved the Jews and the Gnostics, or 
those that from the school of Pythagoras pretended 
conversation with angels, and great knowledge of 
the secrets of the spirits, choosing tutelar angels, 
and assigning them offices and charges, as in the 
church of Rome, to this day, they do to saints. To 
these add, 6. That we observe whether the guides 
of souls avoid to suffer for their religion; for then 
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the matter is foul, or the man not fit to lead, that 
dares not die in cold blood for his religion. Will 
the man lay his life and his soul upon the proposi- 
tion? Jf so, then you may consider him upon his 
proper grounds; but if he refuses that, refuse his 
conduct sure enough. 7. You may also watch 
whether they do not choose their proselytes among 
the rich and vicious; that they may serve them- 
selves upon his wealth, and their disciple upon his 
vice. 8. If their doctrines evidently and greatly 
serve the interest of wealth or honour, and are in- 
effective to piety. 9. If they strive to gain any one 
to their confession, and are negligent to gain them 
to good life. 10. -If, by pretences, they lessen the 
severity of Christ’s precepts, and are easy in dis- 
pensations and licentious glosses. 11, If they in- 
vent suppletories to excuse an evil man, and yet to 
reconcile his bad life with the hopes of heaven; 
you have reason to suspect the whole, and to reject 
these parts of error and design, which in themselves 
are so unhandsome always, and sometimes criminal. 
He that shall observe the church of Rome so im- 
placably fierce for purgatory and the pope’s supre- 
macy, for clerical immunities and the superiority of 
the ecclesiastical persons to secular, for indulgences 
and precious and costly pardons, and then so full of 
devices to reconcile an evil life with heaven, re- 
quiring only contrition even at the last for the abo- 
lition of eternal guilt, and having a thousand ways 
to commute and take off the temporal; will see he 
hath reason to be jealous that interest is in these 
bigger than the religion, and yet that the danger of 
the soul is greater than that interest; and, therefore, 
the man is to do accordingly. 

Here, indeed, is the great necessity that we 
should have the prudence and discretion, the dév- 
δερκὲς of serpents. 


magis ut cernamus acutum 


Quam aut aquila, aut serpens Epidaurius———. Hor. 


For so serpents, as they are curious to preserve 
their heads from contrition or a bruise, so also to 
safeguard themselves that they be not charmed with 
sweet and enticing words of false prophets, who 
charm not wisely but cunningly, leading aside un- 
stable souls; against these we must stop our ears, 
or lend our attention, according to the foregoing 
measures and significations. But here also I am to 
insert two or three cautions. 

1. We cannot expect that by these or any other 
signs we shall be enabled to discover concerning all 
men, whether they teach an error or no: neither 
can a man by these reprove a Lutheran or a Zuin- 
glian, a Dominican or a Franciscan, a Russian or a 
Greek, a Muscovite or a Georgian; because those 
that are certain signs of false teachers, do signify 
such men who destroy an article of faith or a com- 
mandment. God was careful to secure us from death 
by removing the lepers from the camp, and giving 
certain notices of distinction, and putting a term 
between the living and the dead: but he was not 
pleased to secure every man from innocent and 
harmless errors, from the mistakes of men and the 
failings of mortality : the signs which can distinguish 
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a living man from a dead, will not also distinguish 
a black man from a brown, or a pale from a white: 
it is enough that we decline those guides that lead us 
to hell, but not to think that we are enticed to death 
by the weaknesses of every disagreeing brother. 

2. In all discerning of sects, we must be careful 
to distinguish the faults of men from the evils of 
their doctrine; for some there are that say very well 
and do very ill; εἰσὶ γὰρ 


Ai) ναρθηκοφόροι πολλοὶ, Βάκχοιδέ γε παῦροι, 
Multos thyrsigeros, paucos est cernere Bacchos ; 


Many men of holy calling and holy religion, that 
are of unholy lives: “‘ Homines ignavi opera, philo- 
sophi sententia.” But these must be separated 
from the institution: and the evil of the men is 
only to be noted, as that such persons be not taken 
to our single conduct and personal ministry. I will 
be of the man’s religion if it be good, though he be 
not; but I will not make him my confessor, Μισῶ 
σοφιστὴν, ὅστις οὐχ αὐτῷ σοφὸς." If he be not wise 
for himself, I will not sit down at his feet, lest we 
mingle filthiness instead of being cleansed and in- 
structed. 

3. Let us make one separation more, and then 
we may consider and act according to the premises. 
If we espy a design or an evil mark upon one doc- 
trine, let us divide it from the other that are not so 
spotted. For indeed the public communions of men 
are at this day so ordered, that they are as fond of 
their errors as of their truths, and sometimes most 
zealous for what they have least reason to be so. 
And if we can, by any arts of prudence, separate 
from an evil proposition, and communicate in all the 
good, then we may love colleges of religious per- 
sons, though we do not worship images; and we 
may obey our prelates, though we do no injury to 
princes; and we may be zealous against a crime, 
though we be not imperious over men’s persons ; 
and we may be diligent in the conduct of souls, 
though we be not rapacious of estates; and we may 
be moderate exactors of obedience to human laws, 
though we do not dispense with the breach of the 
Divine; and the clergy may represent their calling 
necessary, though their persons be full of modesty 
and humility ; and we may preserve our lights, and 
not lose our charity. For this is the meaning of the 
apostle, “ Try all things, and retain that which is 
good:” from every sect and community of chris- 
tians take any thing that is good, that advances holy 
For one hath a 
better government, a second a better confession, a 
third hath excellent spiritual arts for the conduct of 
souls, a fourth hath fewer errors; and by what in- 
strument soever a holy life is advantaged, use that, 
though thou grindest thy spears and arrows at the 
forges of the Philistines; knowing thou hast no 
master but Christ, no religion but the christian, no 
rule but the Scriptures, and the laws, and right 
reason: other things that are helps, are to be used 
accordingly. 

These are the general rules of christian prudence, 
which I have chosen to insist upon: there are 
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many others more particular indeed, but yet worth 
not only the enumerating, but observing also, and 
that they be reduced to practice. For the prudence 
of a christian does oblige and direct respectively all 
the children of the institution, that we be careful 
to decline a danger, watchful against a temptation, 
always choosing that that is safe and fitted to all 
circumstances; that we be wise in choosing our 
company, reserved and wary in our friendships, and 
communicative in our charity; that we be silent, 
and retentive of what we hear and what we think, 
not credulous, not inconstant; that we be deliberate 
in our election and vigorous in our prosecutions ; 
that we suffer not good nature to discompose our 
duty, but that we separate images from substances, 
and the pleasing of a present company from our 
religion to God and our eternal interest : for some- 
times that which is counselled to us by christian 
prudence, is accounted folly by human prudence, 
and so it is ever accounted when our duty leads us 
into a persecution. Hither also appertain, that we 
never do a thing that we know we must repent οἵ; 
that we do not admire too many things, nor any 
thing too much; that we be even in prosperity and 
patient in adversity, but transported with neither 
into the regions of despair or levity, pusillanimity 
or tyranny, dejection or garishness; always to look 
upon the scar we have impressed upon our flesh, 
and no more to handle dangers and knives; to 
abstain from ambitious and vexatious suits; not to 
contend with a mighty man; ever to listen to him, 
who, according to the proverb, “hath four ears, 
reason, religion, wisdom, and experience ;’’ rather 
to lose a benefit, than to suffer a detriment and an 
evil; to stop the beginnings of evil; to pardon and 
not to observe all the faults of friends or enemies ; 
of evils to choose the least, and of goods to choose 
the greatest, if it be also safest; not to be insolent 
in success, but to proceed according tothe probability 
of human causes and contingencies; ever to be 
thankful for benefits, and profitable to others, and 
useful in all that we can; to watch the seasons and 
circumstances of actions; todo that willingly which 
cannot be avoided, lest the necessity serve another’s 
appetite, and it be lost to all our purposes: “ Insig- 
nis enim est prudentiz ut quod non facere non 
possis, id ita facere ut libenter fecisse videaris ;” 
not to pursue difficult, uncertain, and obscure things, 
with violence and passion. These if we observe, 
we shall do advantage to ourselves and to the re- 
ligion; and avoid those evils which fools and unwary 
people suffer for nothing, dying cr bleeding without 
cause and without pity. I end this with the saying 
of Socrates : Χωρισόμενα φρονήσεως, καὶ ἀλλατ- 
τόμενα ἀντὶ ἀλλήλων, μὴ σκιαγραφία τις ἦ ἡ τοιαύτη 
ἀρετὴ, καὶ τῷ ὄντι ἀνδραποδης τε, καὶ οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς, 
οὐδ᾽ ἀληθὲς, ἔχη: “ Virtue is but a shadow and a 
servile employment, unless it be adorned and in- 
structed with prudence ;”! which gives motion and 
conduct, spirits and vigorousness, to religion, mak- 
ing it not only human and reasonable, but Divine 
and celestial. 
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OF CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY. 
PART I. 


And harmless as doves.—Matt. x. latter part of 
verse 16, 


Our blessed Saviour having prefaced concerning 
prudence, adds to the integrity of the precept, and 
for the conduct of our religion, that we be simple as 
well as prudent, innocent as well as wary. Harmless 
and safe together do well: for without this blessed 
union, prudence turns into craft, and simplicity de- 
generates into folly. “ Prudens simplicitas” is 
Martial’s character of a good man; a wary and 
cautious innocence, a harmless prudence and pro- 
vision; “ Verd simplicitate bonus.” <A true sim- 
plicity is that which leaves toa man arms defensive, 
his castles and strong forts; but takes away his 
swords and spears, his anger and his malice, his 
peevishness and spite. But such is the misery and 
such is the iniquity of mankind, that craft hath in- 
vaded all the contracts and intercourses of men, and 
made simplicity so weak a thing, that it is grown 
into contempt, sometimes with, and sometimes with- 
out reason; “ Et homines simplices, minimé malos,” 
the Romans called “ parum cautos, spe stolidos ;” 
unwary fools and defenceless people were called 
simple. And when the innocence of the old simple 
Romans in Junius Brutus’s time, in Fabricius and 
Camillus’s, began to degenerate, and to need the 
Aquilian law to force men to deal honestly; quickly 
the mischief increased, till the Aquilian law grew 
as much out of power as honesty was out of coun- 
tenance ; and there, and every where else, men 
thought they got a purchase when they met with 
an honest man: and ἠλέϑιον Aristotle calls, χρηστὸν, 
and τὸν ὀργίλον καὶ τὸν μανικὸν, ἁπλοῦν" “A fool 
is a profitable person, and he that is simple is little 
better than mad:” and so it is when simplicity 
wants prudence. He that, because he means honestly 
himself, thinks every man else does so, and therefore 
is unwary in all or any of his intercourses, is a 
simple man in an evil sense: and therefore St. 
Gregory Nazianzen remarks Constantius with a note 
of folly, for suffering his easy nature to be abused 
by Georgius, Οἰκειοῦται τὴν βασιλέως ἁπλότητα" 
durwe γὰρ ἐγὼ καλῶ σὴν κουφότητα, αἰδούμενος τὴν 
εὐλάβειαν. “The prince’s simplicity, so he calls it 
for reverence ;”? but indeed it was folly, for it was 
zeal without knowledge. Butit wasa better temper 
which he observed in his own father, ἡ ἁπλότης καὶ 
τὸ τοῦ ἤθους ἄδολον, such “a simplicity which only 
wanted craft or deceit,’ but wanted no prudence or 
caution: and that is truly christian simplicity, or 
the sincerity of an honest, and ingenious, and a 
fearless person; and it is a rare band, not only of 
societies and contracts, but also of friendships and 
advantages of mankind. 
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We do not live in an age in which there is so 
much need to bid men be wary, as to take care that 
they be innocent. Indeed in religion we are 
usually too loose and ungirt, exposing ourselves to 
temptation, and others to offence, and our name 
to dishonour, and the cause itself to reproach, and 
we are open and ready to every evil but persecu- 
tion: from that we are close enough, and that 
alone we call prudence; but in the matter of 
interest we are wary as serpents, subtle as foxes, 
vigilant as the birds of the night, rapacious as 
kites, tenacious as grappling-hooks and the weighti- 
est anchors, and above all, false and hypocritical 
as a thin crust of ice spread upon the face of 
a deep, smooth, and dissembling pit; if you set your 
foot, your foot slips, or the ice breaks, and you sink 
into death, and are wound in a sheet of water, de- 
scending into mischief or your grave, suffering a 
great fall or a sudden death, by your confidence 
and unsuspecting foot. There is a universal crust 
of hypocrisy, that covers the face of the greatest 
part of mankind. Their religion consists in forms 
and outsides, and serves reputation or a design, but 
does not serve God. Their promises are but fair 
language, and the civilities of the piazzas or ex- 
changes, and disband and untie like the air that 
beat upon their teeth, when they spake the delicious 
and hopeful words. Their oaths are snares to catch 
men, and make them confident; their contracts are 
arts and stratagems to deceive, measured by profit 
and possibility ; and every thing is lawful that is 
gainful. And their friendships are trades of getting ; 
and their kindness of watching a dying friend is but 
the office of a vulture, the gaping for a legacy, the 
spoil of the carcass. And their sicknesses are 
many times policies of state ; sometimes a design to 
show the riches of our bedchamber. And _ their 
funeral tears are but the paranymphs and pious 
solicitors of a second bride. And every thing that 
is ugly must be hid, and every thing that is hand- 
some must be seen; and that will make a fair cover 
for a huge deformity. And therefore it is, as they 
think, necessary that men should always have some 
pretences and forms, some faces of religion or sweet- 
ness of language, confident affirmatives or bold oaths, 
protracted treaties or multitude of words, affected 
silence or grave deportment, a good name or a good 
cause, a fair relation or a worthy calling, great 
power ora pleasant wit; any thing that can be fair 
or that can be useful, any thing that can do good or 
be thought good, we use it to abuse our brother, 
or promote our interest. Leporina resolved to die, 
being troubled for her husband’s danger; and he 
resolved to die with her that had so great a kind- 
ness for him, as not to outlive the best of her hus- 
band’s fortune. It was agreed; and she tempered 
the poison, and drank the face of the unwholesome 
goblet; but the weighty poison sunk to the bot- 
tom, and the easy man drank it all off, and died, 
and the woman carried him forth to funeral; and 
after a little illness, which she soon recovered, 
she entered upon the inheritance, and a second 
marriage, 
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Tuta frequensque via est 


It is a usual and safe way to cozen, upon colour 
of friendship or religion; but that is hugely crimi- 
nal : to tell a lie to abuse a man’s belief, and by it to 
enter upon any thing of his possession to his in- 
jury, is a perfect destruction of all human society, 
the most ignoble of all human follies, perfectly con- 
trary to God, who is truth itself, the greatest argu- 
ment of a timorous and a base, a cowardly and a 
private mind, not at all honest, or confident to see 
the sun, “ a vice fit for slaves ;᾽ ἀνόητον καὶ dov- 
λοπρεπὲς, as Dio Chrysostomus” calls it; ὁρῶν καὶ 
ὅτι ϑηρίων τὰ δειλότατα καὶ ἀγενέστερα τὰ ἐκεῖνα 
ψεύδεται πάντων μάλιστα, καὶ ἐξαπατᾷ “ for the 
most timorous and the basest of the beasts use craft,’”’ 
and lie in wait, and take their prey, and save their 
lives by deceit. And it is the greatest injury to the 
abused person in the world: for, besides that it 
abuses his interest, it also makes him for ever in- 
secure, and uneasy in his confidence, which is the 
period of cares, the rest of a man’s spirit ; it makes 
it necessary for a man to be jealous and suspicious, 
that is, to be troublesome to himself and every man 
else: and above all, lying, or craftiness, and unfaith- 
ful usages, rob a man of the honour of his soul, 
making his understanding useless and in the con- 
dition of a fool, spoiled, and dishonoured, and 
despised. Πᾶσα ψυχὴ ἄκουσα στερεῖται τῆς ἀλη- 
θείας, said Plato: ‘“ Every soul loses truth very un- 
willingly.” Every man is so great a lover of truth, 
that if he hath it not, he loves to believe he hath, 
and would fain have all the world to believe as he 
does; either presuming that he hath truth, or else 
hating to be deceived, or to be esteemed a cheated 
and an abused person. ‘“ Non licet suffurari men- 
tem hominis etiam Samaritani,” said R. Moses; ‘ 
“sed veritatem loquere, atque age ingenué : “ Ifa 
man be a Samaritan, that is, a hated person, a per- 
son from whom you differ in matter of religion, yet 
steal not his mind away, but speak truth to him 
honestly and ingenuously.” A man’s soul loves to 
dwell in truth, it is his resting-place; and if you 
take him from thence, you take him into strange 
regions, a place of banishment and dishonour. “ Qui 
ignotos ledit, latro appellatur; qui amicos, pauld 
minus quam parricida:” “ He that hurts strangers 
is a thief; but he that hurts his friend is little bet- 
ter than a parricide.” This is the brand and 
stigma of hypocrisy and lying : it hurts our friends, 
“ Mendacium in damnum potens ;” and makes the 
man that owns it guilty of a crime, that is to be 
punished by the sorrows usually suffered in the most 
execrable places of the cities. But I must reduce 
the duty to particulars, and discover the contrary 
vice by several parts of its proportion. 

1. The first office of a christian simplicity con- 
sists in our religion and manners; that they be 
open and honest, public and justifiable, the same at 
home and abroad; for, besides the ingenuity, and 
honesty of this, there is an indispensable and infi- 
nite necessity it should be so; because whoever is 
a hypocrite in his religion, mocks God, presenting 
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to him the outside, and reserving the inward for 
his enemy; which is either a denying God to be 
the searcher of our hearts, or else an open defiance 
of his omniscience and of his justice. To provoke 
God, that we may deceive men; to defy his al- 
mightiness, that we may abuse our brother; is, to 
destroy all that is sacred, all that is prudent; it is 
an open hostility to all things human and Divine, 
a breaking from all the bands of all relations ; and 
uses God so cheaply, as if he were to be treated or 
could be cozened like a weak man, and an undis- 
cerning and easy merchant. But so is the life of 
many men: 

Vita fallax ! abditos sensus gerens, 

Animisque pulchram turpibus faciem induens 

Pudor impudentem celat, audacem quies, 


Pietas nefandum; vera fallaces probant ; 


Simulantque molles dura. SENECc. 


It is a crafty life that men live, carrying designs, 
and living upon secret purposes. Men pretend 
niodesty, and under that red veil are bold against 
superiors; saucy to their betters upon pretences of 
religion; invaders of others’ rights by false propo- 
sitions in theology; pretending humility, they chal- 
lenge superiority above all orders of men; and 
for being thought more holy, think that they have 
title to govern the world: they bear upon their face 
great religion, and are impious in their relations, 
false to their trust, unfaithful to their friend, unkind 
to their dependants ; ὀφρῦς ETNOKOTEC, Kat TO φρόνι- 
μον ζητῶντες ἐν τοῖς περιπάτοις, “ turning up the 
white of their eye, and seeking for reputation in the 
streets:” so did some of the old hypocrites, the 
gentile Pharisees; “ Asperum cultum, et intonsum 
caput, negligentiorem barbam, et nitidum argento 
odium, et cubile humi positum, et quicquid aliud 
ambitionem vid perversa sequitur ;”” being the softest 
persons under an austere habit, the loosest livers 
under a contracted brow, under a pale face having 
the reddest and most sprightly livers. This kind 
of men have abused all ages of the world, and all 
religions; it being so easy in nature, so prepared 
and ready for mischiefs, that men should creep into 
opportunities of devouring the flock, upon pretence 
of defending them, and to raise their estates upon 
colour of saving their souls. 


Hor. 


Introrsum turpes, speciosi pelle decora. 


Men that are like painted sepulchres, entertain- 
ment for the eye, but images of death, chambers of 
rottenness, and repositories of dead men’s bones. 
It may, sometimes, concern a man to seem religious; 
God’s glory may be shown by fair appearances, or 
the edification of our brother, or the reputation of a 
cause ; but this is but sometimes: but it always 
concerns us that we be religious; and we may 
reasonably think, that, if the colours of religion so 
well do advantage to us, the substance and reality 
would do it much more. For no man can have a 
good by seeming religious, and another by not being 
so; the power of godliness never destroys any well- 
built fabric, that was raised upon the reputation of 
religion and its pretences. ““ Nunquam est peccare 
utile, quia semper est turpe,” said Cicero; “ It is 
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never profitable to sin, because it is always base and 
dishonest.” And if the face of religion could do a — 
good turn, which the heart and substance does de- — 
stroy, then religion itself were the greatest hypo- — 
crite in the world, and promises a blessing which 
it never can perform, but must be beholden to its 
enemy to verify its promises. No: we shall be 
sure to feel the blessings of both the worlds, if we 
serve in the offices of religion, devoutly and charit- 
ably, before men and before God: if we ask of God 
things honest in the sight of men, pera φωνῆς 
εὐχόμενοι, (as Pythagoras gave in precept,) “ pray- 
ing to God with a free heart and a public prayer,” 
and doing before men things that are truly pleasing 
to God, turning our heart outwards and our face in- 
wards, that is, conversing with men as in the pre- 
sence of God; and in our private towards God, 
being as holy and devout as if we prayed in public, 
and in the corners of the streets. Pliny, praising 
Ariston, gave him the title of an honest and hearty 
religion: “ Ornat hune magnitudo animi, que nihil 
ad ostentationem, omnia ad conscientiam refert ; 
recteque facti, non ex populi sermone, mercedem, 
sed ex facto ρθε. ἢ And this does well state the 
question of a sincere religion, and an ingenuous 
goodness : it requires that we do nothing for osten- 
tation, but every thing for conscience ; and we may 
be obliged in conscience to publish our manner of 
lives; but then it must be, not that we may have a 
popular noise for a reward, but that God may be 
glorified by our public worshippings, and others 
edified by our good examples. 

Neither doth the sincerity of our religion require, 
that we should not conceal our sins: for he that 
sins, and dares to own them publicly, may become 
impudent: and, so long as in modesty we desire our 
shame should be hid, and men to think better of us 
than we deserve, I say, for no other reason but 
either because we would not derive the ill examples 
to others, or the shame to ourselves; we are within 
the protection of one of virtue’s sisters, and we are 
not far from the gates of the kingdom of heaven; 
easy and apt to be invited in, and not very unworthy 
to enter. 

But if any other principle draws the veil, if we 
conceal our vices because we would be honoured for 
sanctity, or because we would not be hindered in 
our designs, we serve the interest of pride and am- 
bition, covetousness or vanity. If an innocent pur- 
pose hides the ulcer, it does half heal it; but if it 
retires into the secrecy of sin and darkness, it turns 
into a plague, and infects the heart, and it dies in- 
fallibly of a double exulceration. The Macedonian 
boy,—that kept the coal in his flesh, and would not 
shake his arm, lest he should disturb the sacrifice, 
or discompose the ministry before Alexander the 
Great,—concealed his pain to the honour of patience 
and religion: but the Spartan boy, who suffered the 
little fox to eat his bowels, rather than confess his 
theft, when he was in danger of discovery, paid the 
price of,a bold hypocrisy ; that is the dissimulation 
reprovable in matter of manners, which conceals 
one sin to make way for another. Οἱ καὶ μάλα 
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σεμνοὶ καὶ σκυθρωποὶ τὰ ἔξω καὶ τὰ δημοσίᾳ φαινόμε- 
vot, εἰ παιδὸς ὡραίου ἢ γυναικὸς λάξωνται, ὅσα 
ποιοῦσιν ; Lucian notes it of his philosophical 
hypocrites, dissemblers in matter of deportment 
and religion; they seem severe abroad, but they 
enter into the vaults of harlots, and are not ashamed 
to see a naked sin in the midst of its ugliness and 
undressed circumstances. A mighty wrestler, that 
had won a crown at Olympus for contending pros- 
perously, was observed to turn his head and go for- 
ward with his face upon his shoulder, to behold a 
fair woman that was present; and he lost the glory 
of his strength, when he became so weak, that a 
woman could turn his head about, which his ad- 
versary could not. ‘These are the follies and weak- 
nesses of man, and dishonours to religion, when a 
man shall contend nobly, and do handsomely, and 
then be taken in a base or a dishonourable action, and 
mingle venom with his delicious ointment. 


Quid? quod olet graviiis mistum diapasmate virus, 
Atque duplex anime longius exit odor? Marr. 


When Fescennia perfumed her breath, that she 
might not smell of wine, she condemned the crime 
of drunkenness; but grew ridiculous, when the 
wine broke through the cloud of a tender perfume, 
and the breath of a lozenge. And that, indeed, 
is the reward of an hypocrite; his laborious arts 
of concealment furnish all the world with declama- 
tion and severity against the crime, which himself 
condemns with his caution. But when his own 
sentence too is prepared against the day of his dis- 
covery, 


Notas ergo nimis fraudes deprensaque furta 
Jam tollas, et sis ebria simpliciter. Marr. 


A simple drunkard hath but one fault: but they 
that avoid discovery, that they may drink on with- 
out shame or restraint, add hypocrisy to their vicious 
fulness ; and for all the amazements of their conse- 
quent discovery, have no other recompence, but that 
they pleased themselves in the security of their crime, 
and their undeserved reputation. 


Sic, que nigrior est cadente moro, 
Cerussata sibi placet Lycoris: Marr. 


For so the most easy and deformed woman, whose 
girdle no foolish young man will unloose, because 
“she is blacker than the falling mulberry, may 
please herself under a skin of ceruse,” and call her- 
self fairer than Pharaoh’s daughter, or the hinds 
living upon the snowy mountains. 

One thing more there is to be added as an in- 
stance to the simplicity of religion, and that is, that 
we never deny our religion, or lie concerning our 
faith, nor tell our propositions and articles deceit- 
fully, nor instruct novices or catechumens with 
fraud; but that when we teach them, we do it ho- 
nestly, justly, and severely ; not always to speak all, 
but never to speak otherwise than it is, nor to hide 
a truth from them, whose souls are concerned in it 
that it be known. “Neque enim id est celare, cium 
quid reticeas; sed cim, quod tu scias, id ignorare 
emolumenti tui causd velis eos, quorum interest id 
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scire ;᾽᾽ so Cicero“ determines the case of prudence 
and simplicity. The discovery of pious frauds, and 
the disclaiming of false, but profitable and rich pro- 
positions; the quitting honours fraudulently gotten, 
and unjustly detained; the reducing every man to 
the perfect understanding of his own religion, so 
far as can concern his duty; the disallowing false 
miracles, legends, and fabulous stories, to cozen the 
people into awfulness, fear, and superstition; these 
are parts of christian simplicity, which do integrate 
this duty. For religion hath strengths enough of 
its own to support itself; it needs not a devil for its 
advocate; it is the breath of God; and as it is purer 
than the beams of the morning, so it is stronger 
than a tempest, or the combination of all the winds, 
though united by the prince that ruleth in the air. 
And we find that the Nicene faith prevailed upon all 
the world, though some Arian bishops went from 
Ariminum to Nice, and there decreed their own ar- 
ticles, and called it the faith read at Nice, and used 
all arts, and all violence, and all lying, and diligence, 
to discountenance it; yet it could not be; it was 
the truth of God; and, therefore, it was stronger 
than all the gates of hell, than all the powers of 
darkness. And he that tells a le for his religion, 
or goes about by fraud and imposture to gain prose- 
lytes, either dares not trust his cause, or dares not 
trust his God. True religion is open in its articles, 
honest in its prosecutions, just in its conduct, inno- 
cent when it is accused, ignorant of falsehood, sure 
in its truth, simple in its sayings, and (as Julius Ca- 
pitolinus said of the emperor Verus) it is ““morum 
simplicium, et que adumbrare nihil possit:” it 
covers, indeed, a multitude of sins, by curing them, 
and obtaining pardon for them; but it can dissemble 
nothing of itself, it cannot tell or do a lie: but it 
can become a sacrifice; a good man can quit his 
life, but never his integrity. That is the first duty ; 
the sum of which is that which Aquilius said con- 
cerning fraud and craft; ‘bona fides,” ‘“ the ho- 
nesty of a man’s faith and religion is destroyed,” 
“cum aliud simulatum, aliud actum sit,” ‘ when 
either we conceal what we ought to publish, or do 
not act what we pretend.” 

2. Christian simplicity, or the innocence of pru- 
dence, relates to laws both in their sanction and 
execution; that they be decreed with equity, and 
proportioned to the capacity and profit of the sub- 
jects, and that they be applied to practice with re- 
missions and reasonable interpretations, agreeable 
to the sense of the words and the mind of the law- 
giver. But laws are not to be cozened and abused 
by contradictory glosses and fantastic allusions; as 
knowing that if the majesty and sacredness of them 
be once abused, and subjected to contempt, and un- 
reasonable and easy resolutions, their girdle is un- 
loosed, and they suffer the shame of prostitution and 
contempt. When Saul made a law, that he that 
did eat before night should die, the people per- 
suaded him directly to rescind it in the case of Jo- 
nathan; because it was unequal and unjust, that he 
who had wrought their deliverance, and, in that 
working, was absent from the promulgation of the 
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law, should suffer for breaking it, in a case of violent 
necessity, and of which he heard nothing, upon so 
fair and probable a cause. And it had been well 
that the Persian had been so rescued, who, against 
the laws of his country, killed a lion to save the 
life of his prince. In such cases it is fit the law be 
rescinded and dispensed withal, as to certain parti- 
culars ; so it be done ingenuously, with competent 
authority, in great necessity, and without partiality. 
But that which I intend here is, that in the rescis- 
sion or dispensation of the law, the process be open 
and free, and such as shall preserve the law and 
its sacredness, as well as the person and his inte- 
rest. The laws of Sparta forbade any man to be 
twice admiral; but, when their affairs required it, 
they made Areus titular, and Lysander supravisor 
of him, and admiral to all real and effective pur- 
poses ; this wanted ingenuity, and laid a way open 
for them to despise the law, which was made pa- 
tient of such a weak evasion. The Lacedemonian 
ambassador persuaded Pericles to turn the tables of 
the law, which were forbidden to be removed; and an- 
other ordained in a certain case, that the laws should 
sleep twenty-four hours; a third decreed that June 
should be called May, because the time of an elec- 
tion appointed by the law was elapsed. These arts 
are against the ingenuity and simplicity of laws and 
lawgivers, and teach the people to cheat in their 
obedience, when their judges are so fraudulent in 
the administration of their laws. Every law should 
be made plain, open, honest, and significant; and 
he that makes a decree, and intricates it on pur- 
pose, or by inconsideration lays a snare or leaves 
one there, is either an imprudent person, and, there- 
fore, unfit to govern, or else he is a tyrant and a 
vulture. It is too much that a man can make a 
law by an arbitrary power. But when he shall 
also leave the law, so that every of the ministers 
of justice and the judges shall have power to rule 
by a loose, by an arbitrary, by a contradictory in- 
terpretation, it is intolerable. They that rule by 
prudence, should, above all things, see that the pa- 
trons and advocates of innocence should be harmless, 
and without an evil sting. 

3. Christian simplicity relates to promises and 
acts of grace and favour; and its caution is, that 
all promises be simple, ingenuous, agreeable to the 
intention of the promiser, truly and effectually ex- 
pressed, and never going less in the performance 
than in the promises and words of the expression ; 
concerning which the cases are several. 1. First, 
all promises in which a third or a second person 
hath no interest, that is, the promises of kindness 
and civilities, are tied to pass into performance 
“secundum aquum et bonum;” and though they 
may oblige to some small inconvenience, yet never 
to a great one; as, I will visit you to-morrow morn- 
ing, because I promised you, and, therefore, I will 
come, ‘ etiamsi non concoxero,” ‘ although I have 
not slept my full sleep; but “si febricitavero,” 
“if I be in a fever,” or have reason to fear one, I 
am disobliged. For the nature of such promises 
bears upon them no bigger burden than can be ex- 
pounded by reasonable civilities, and the common 
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expectation of kind, and the ordinary performances 
of just men, who do excuse and are excused re- 
spectively by all rules of reason proportionably to 
such small intercourses; and, therefore, although 
such conditions be not expressed in making pro- 
mises, yet to perform or rescind them by such laws 
is not against christian simplicity. 2. Promises in 
matters of justice or in matters of grace, as from a 
superior to an inferior, must be so singly and in- 
genuously expressed, intended, and-performed ac- 
cordingly, that no condition is to be reserved or 
supposed in them to warrant their non-performance 
but impossibility, or, that which is next to it, an in- 
tolerable inconvenience; in which cases we have a 
natural liberty to commute our promises, but so that 
we pay to the interested person a good at least equal 
to that which we first promised. And to this pur- 
pose it may be added, that it is not against chris- 
tian simplicity to express our promises in such 
words, which we know the interested man will un- 
derstand to other purposes than I intend, so it 
be not less that I mean than that he hopes for. 
When our blessed Saviour told his disciples that 
“they should sit upon twelve thrones,” they pre- 
sently thought they had his bond for a kingdom, 
and dreamed of wealth and honour, power and a 
splendid court; and Christ knew they did, but did 
not disentangle his promise from the enfolded and 
intricate sense, of which his words were naturally 
capable; but he performed his promise to better 
purposes than they hoped for; they were presidents 
in the conduct of souls, princes of God’s people, the 
chief in sufferings, stood nearest to the cross, had 
an elder brother’s portion in the kingdom of grace, 
were the founders of churches, and dispensers of 
the mysteries of the kingdom, and ministers of the 
Spirit of God, and channels of mighty blessings, 
under-mediators in the priesthood of their Lord, and 
“their names were written in heaven :” and this 
was infinitely better than to groan and wake under 
a head pressed with a golden crown and pungent 
cares, and to eat alone, and to walk in a crowd, and 
to be vexed with all the public and many of the pri- 
vate evils of the people: which is the sum total of 
an earthly kingdom. 

When God promised to the obedient, that they 
should live long in the land which he would give 
them, he meant it of the land of Canaan, but yet 
reserved to himself the liberty of taking them 
quickly from that land and carrying them to a bet- 
ter. He that promises to lend me a staff to walk 
withal, and instead of that gives me a horse to carry 
me, hath not broken his promise nor dealt deceit- 
fully. And this is God’s dealing with mankind ; 
he promises more than we could hope for; and 
when he hath done that, he gives us more than he 
hath promised. God hath promised to give to them 
that fear him, all that they need, food and raiment ; 
but he adds, out of the treasures of his mercy, va- 
riety of food and changes of raiment; some to get 
strength, and some to refresh; something for them 
that are in health, and some for the sick. And 
though the skins of bulls, and stags, and foxes, and 
bears, could have drawn a veil thick enough to hide 
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the apertures of sin and natural shame, and to de- 
fend us from heat and cold; yet when he addeth 
the fleeces of sheep and beavers, and the spoils of 
silkworms, he hath proclaimed, that although his 
promises are the bounds of our certain expectation, 
yet they are not the limits of his loving-kindness ; 
and if he does more than he hath promised, no man 
can complain that he did otherwise, and did greater 
things than he said. Thus God does; but there- 
fore so also must we, imitating that example, and 
transcribing that copy of Divine truth, always re- 
membering, that “his promises are yea and amen.” 
And although God often goes more, yet he never 
goes less; and, therefore, we must never go from 
our promises, unless we be thrust from thence by 
disability, or let go by leave, or called up higher 
by a greater intendment and increase of kindness. 
And, therefore, when Solyman had sworn to Ibrahim 
Bassa, that he would never kill him so long as he 
were alive, he quitted himself but ill, when he sent 
an eunuch to cut his throat when he slept, because 
the priest told him that sleep was death. His act 
was false and deceitful as his great prophet. 

But in this part of simplicity we christians have 
a most special obligation: for our religion being 
ennopvled by the most and.the greatest promises, and 
our faith made confident by the veracity of our 
Lord, and his word made certain by miracles, and 
prophecies, and voices from heaven, and all the 
testimony of God himself; and that truth itself is 
bound upon us by the efficacy of great endearments 
and so many precepts; if we shall suffer the faith 
of a christian to be an instrument to deceive our 
brother, and that he must either be incredulous or 
deceived, uncharitable or deluded like a fool, we 
dishonour the sacredness of the institution, and be- 
come strangers to the spirit of truth and to the 
eternal word of God. Our blessed Lord would not 
have his disciples to swear at all,—no, not in pub- 
lic judicature, if the necessities of the world would 
permit him to be obeyed. If christians will live 
according to the religion, the word of a christian 
were a sufficient instrument to give testimony, and 
to make promises, to secure a faith; and upon that 
supposition oaths were useless, and, therefore, for- 
bidden, because there could be no necessity to in- 
voke God’s name in promises or affirmations if men 
were indeed christians, and therefore, in that case, 
would be a taking it in vain: but because many are 
not, and they that are in name, oftentimes are in 
nothing else,—it became necessary that man should 
swear in judgment and in public courts. But con- 
sider who it was that invented and made the ne- 
cessity of oaths, of bonds, of securities, of statutes, 
extents, judgments, and all the artifices of human 
diffidence and dishonesty. These things were in- 
deed found out by men; but the necessity of these 
was from him that is the father of lies, from him 
that hath made many fair promises, but never kept 
any; or if he did, it was to do a bigger mischief, 
to cozen the more. For so does the devil: he 
promises rich harvests, and blasts the corn in the 
spring ; he tells his servants they shall be rich, and 
fills them with beggarly qualities, makes them base 
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and indigent, greedy and penurious; and they that 
serve him entirely, as witches and such miserable 
persons, never can be rich: if he promises health, 
then men grow confident and intemperate, and do 
such things whereby they shall die the sooner, and 
die longer; they shall die eternally. He deceives 
men in their trust, and frustrates their hopes, and 
eludes their expectations ; and his promises have a 
period set, beyond which they cannot be true; for 
wicked men shall enjoy a fair fortune but till their 
appointed time, and then it ends in perfect and most 
accomplished misery: and therefore, even in this 
performance, he deceives them most of all, promis- 
ing jewels, and performing coloured stones and 
glass gems, that he may cozen them of their glori- 
ous inheritance. All fraudulent breakers of promises 
dress themselves by his glass, whose best imagery 
is deformity and lies. 


SERMON XXIV. 
PARE Ue 


4. CurisTIAN simplicity teaches openness and in- 
genuity in contracts, and matters of buying and sell- 
ing, covenants, associations, and all such inter- 
courses, which suppose an equality of persons as to 
the matter of right and justice in the stipulation. 
Mera τὴν ἀγορὰν ἀψευδεῖν, was the old Attic law; 
and nothing is more contrary to christian religion, 
than that the intercourses of justice be direct snares, 
and that we should deal with men as men deal with 
foxes, and wolves, and vermin ; do all violence: and 
when that cannot be, use all craft, and every thing 
whereby they can be made miserable. 


Ἢ δόλῳ ἠὲ Bin, ἢ ἀμφαδὸν ἠὲ κρυφηδόν. 


There are men in the world who love to smile; 
but that smile is more dangerous than the furrows 
of a contracted brow, or a storm in Adria; for their 
purpose is only to deceive: they easily speak what 


-they never mean; they heap up many arguments to 


persuade that to others which themselves believe 
not; they praise that vehemently which they de- 
ride in their hearts; they declaim against a thing 
which themselves covet; they beg passionately for 
that which they value not, and run from an object, 
which they would fain have to follow and overtake 
them; they excuse a person dexterously where the 
man is beloved, and watch to surprise him where he 
is unguarded; they praise that they may sell, and 
disgrace that they may keep. And these hypocrisies 
are so interwoven and embroidered with their whole 
design, that some nations refuse to contract, till 
their arts are taken off by the society of banquets, 
and the good-natured kindnesses of festival chalices : 
for so Tacitus observes concerning the old Germans. 
“De adsciscendis principibus, de pace et bello, in 
conviviis consultant ; tanquam nullo magis tempore 
ad simplices cogitationes pateat animus, aut ad 
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magnas incalescat:” “ As if then they were more 
simple when they were most valiant, and were least 
deceitful when they were least themselves.” 

But it is an evil condition, that a man’s honesty 
shall be owing to his wine, and virtue must live at 
the charge and will of a vice. The proper band of 
societies and contracts is justice and necessities, re- 
ligion and the laws; the measures of it are equity, 
and ourselves, and our own desires in the days of 
our need, natural or forced: but the instruments of 
the exchange and conveyance of the whole inter- 
course is words and actions, as they are expounded 
by custom, consent, or understanding of the in- 
terested person, in which, if simplicity be not severe- 
ly preserved, it is impossible that human society can 
subsist, but men shall be forced to snatch at what 
they have bought, and take securities that men 
swear truly, and exact an oath that such is the 
meaning of the word; and noman shall think him- 
self secure, but shall fear he is robbed, if he has not 
possession first ; and it shall be disputed who shall 
trust the other, and neither of them shall have 
cause to be confident upon bands, or oaths, or wit- 
nesses, or promises, or all the honour of men, or all 
the engagements of religion. Οὐδεὶς yap ἂν ἔτι 
πιστεῦσαι δύναιτο ὑμῖν, οὐδ᾽ εἰ πάνυ προθυμεῖτο, ἰδὼν 
ἀδικούμενον τὸν μάλιστα φιλίᾳ προσήκοντα, said Cyrus 
in Xenophon:* A man, though he desires it, cannot 
be confident of the man that pretends truth, yet tells 
a lie, and is deprehended to have made use of the 
sacred name of friendship or religion, honesty or 
reputation, to deceive his brother. 

But because a man may be deceived by deeds 
and open actions as well as words, therefore it con- 
cerns their duty, that no man by an action on purpose 
done to make his brother believe a lie, abuse his 
persuasion and his interest. When Pythius,” the 
Sicilian, had a mind tosell his garden to Canius, he 
invited him thither, and caused fishermen, as if by 
custom, to fish in the channel by which the garden 
stood, and they threw great store of fish into their 
arbours, and made Canius believe it was so every 
day; and the man grew greedy of that place of 
pleasure, and gave Pythius a double price, and the 
next day perceived himself abused. Actions of 
pretence and simulation are like snares laid, into 
which the beasts fall though you pursue them not, 
but walk in the inquiry for their necessary provi- 
sions: and if a man fall into a snare that you have 
laid, it is no excuse to say, you did not tempt him 
thither. To lay a snare is against the ingenuity of 
a good man and a christian, and from thence he 
ought to be drawn; and, therefore, it is not fit we 
should place a danger, which ourselves are therefore 
bound to hinder, because from thence we are obliged 
to rescue him. “ Vir’ bonus est, qui prodest quibus 
potest, nocet nemini:’” “When we do all the 
good we can, and do an evil to no man, then only 
we are accounted good men.” But this pretence of 
an action signifying otherwise than it looks for, is 
only forbidden in matter of contract, and the mate- 
rial interest of a second person. But when actions 
are of a double signification, or when a man is not 
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abused or defeated of his right by an uncertain sign, 
it is lawful to do a thing to other purposes than is 
commonly understood. Flightis a sign of fear; but 
it is lawful to fly when a man fears not. Circum- 
cision was the seal of the Jewish religion; and yet 
St. Paul circumcised Timothy, though he intended 
he should live like the gentile christians, and “ not 
as do the Jews.” But because that rite did signify 
more things besides that one, he only did it to repre- 
sent that he was no enemy of Moses’s law, but 
would use it when there was just reason, which was 
one part of the things which the using of circum- 

ision could signify. So our blessed Saviour pre- 
tended that he would pass forth beyond Emmaus; 
but if he intended not to do it, yet he did no injury 
to the two disciples, for whose good it was that he 
intended to make this offer: and neither did he pre- 
varicate the strictness of simplicity and sincerity, 
because they were persons with whom he had made 
no contracts, to whom he had passed no obligation: 
and in the nature of the thing, it is proper and 
natural, by an offer to give an occasion to another 
to do a good action; and in case it succeeds not, then 
to do what we intended not; and so the offer was 
conditional. But in all cases of bargaining, although 
the actions of themselves may receive naturally 
another sense, yet I am bound to follow that signi- 
fication which may not abuse my brother, or pollute 
my own honesty, or snatch or rifle his interest : 
because it can be no ingredient into the commuta- 
tion, if I exchange a thing which he understands 
not, and is, by error, led into this mistake, and I 
hold forth the fire, and delude him, and amuse his 
eye; for by me he is made worse. 

But, secondly, as our actions must be of a sincere 
and determined signification in contract, so must our 
words ; in which the rule of the old Roman honesty 
was this: “ Uterque si ad eloquendum venerit, non 
plus quam semel eloquetur :” “ Every one that 
speaks, is to speak but once;” that is, “ but one 
thing,” because commonly that is truth; truth being 
but one, but error and falsehood infinitely various 
and changeable: and we shall seldom see a man so 
stiffened with impiety as to speak little and seldom, 
and pertinaciously adhere to a single sense, and yet 
that at first, and all the way after, shall be a lie. 
Men use to go about when they tell a lie, and de- 
vise circumstances, and stand off at distance, and 
cast a cloud of words, and intricate the whole affair, 
and cozen themselves first, and then cozen their 
brother, while they have minced the case of con- 
science into little particles, and swallowed the lie by 
crumbs, so that no one passage of it should rush 
against the conscience, nor do hurt, until it is all 
got into the belly, and unites in the effect; for by 
that time two men are abused, the merchant in his 
soul, and the contractor in his interest: and this is 
the certain effect of much talking and little honesty. 
But he that means honestly, must speak but once, 
that is, one truth,—and hath leave to vary within 
the degrees of just prices and fair conditions, which 
because they have a latitude, may be enlarged or 
restrained according as the merchant pleases; save 
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only he must never prevaricate the measures of 
equity, and the proportions of reputation, and the 
public. But in all the parts of this traffic, let our 
words be the signification of our thoughts, and our 
thoughts design nothing but the advantages of a 
permitted exchange. In this case the severity is so 
great, so exact, and so without variety of case, that 
it is not lawful for a man to tell a truth with a col- 
lateral design to cozen and abuse ; and, therefore, 
at no hand can it be permitted to 116 or equivocate, 
to speak craftily, or to deceive by smoothness, or in- 
tricacy, or long discourses. 

But this precept of simplicity in matter of con- 
tract, hath one step of severity beyond this: in 
matter of contract it is not lawful so much as to 
conceal the secret and undiscernible faults of the 
merchandise ; but we must acknowledge them, or else 
affix prices made diminutive and lessened to such pro- 
portions and abatements as that fault should make. 
“ Caveat emptor” is a good caution for him that 
buys, and it secures the seller in public judica- 
ture, but not in court of conscience; and the old 
laws of the Romans were as nice in this affair, 
as the conscience of a christian. Titus Claudius 
Centumalus® was commanded by the augurs to pull 
down his house in the Ceelian mountain, because it 
hindered their observation of the flight of birds. He 
exposes his house to sale; Publius Calphurnius buys 
it, and is forced to pluck it down; but complaining 
to the judges he had remedy, because Claudius did 
not tell him the true state of the inconvenience. He 
that sells a house infected with the plague, or 
haunted with evil spirits, sells that which is not 
worth such a price which it might be put at, if it 
were in health and peace; and therefore cannot 
demand it, but openly and upon publication of the 
evil. To which also this is to be added,—That in 
some great faults, and such as have danger, (as in 
the cases now specified,) no diminution of the price 
is sufficient to make the merchant just and sincere, 
unless he tells the appendant mischief; because to 
some persons in many cases, and to all persons in 
some cases, it is not at all valuable; and they would 
not possess it, if they might, for nothing. Marcus 
Gratidianus? bought a house of Sergius Orata, 
which himself had sold before; but because Sergius 
did not declare the appendant vassalage and service, 
he was recompensed by the judges: for although it 
was certain that Gratidianus knew it, because it had 
been his own, yet “ oportuit ex bond fide denun- 
ciari,” saidthe law; “ it concerned the ingenuity of 
a good man to have spoken it openly.”’ In all cases 
it must be confessed in the price, or in the words: 
but when the evil may be personal, and more than 
matter of interest and money, it ought to be con- 
fessed, and then the goods proscribed, lest by my 
act I do my neighbour injury, and I receive profit 
‘by his damage. Certain it is, that ingenuity is the 
sweetest and easiest way; there is no difficulty or 
case of conscience in that; and it can have no 
objection in it, but that possibly sometimes we lose 
a little advantage, which, it may be, we may law- 
fully acquire, but still we secure a quiet conscience; 
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and if the merchandise be not worth so much to me, 
then neither is it to him; if it be to him, it is also 
to me; and therefore I have no loss, no hurt to 
keep it, if it be refused. But he that secures his 
own profit, and regards not the interest of another, 
is more greedy of a full purse than of a holy con- 
science, and prefers gain before justice, and the 
wealth of his private before the necessity of public 
society and commerce,—being a son of earth, whose 
centre is itself, without relation to heaven, that 
moves upon another’s point, and produces flowers for 
others, and sends influence upon all the world, and 
receives nothing in return but a cloud of perfume, or 
the smell of a fat sacrifice. 

God sent justice into the world, that all conditions, 
in their several proportions, should be equal; and 
he that receives a good, should pay one; and he 
whom I serve, is obliged to feed and to defend me 
in the same proportions as I serve ; and justice is a 
relative term, and supposes two persons obliged; 
and though fortunes are unequal, and estates are in 
majority and subordination, and men are wise or 
foolish, honoured or despised, yet in the intercourses 
of justice God hath made that there is no difference. 
And therefore it was esteemed ignoble to dismiss a 
servant, when corn was dear; in dangers of ship- 
wreck, to throw out an unprofitable boy, and keep a 
fair horse; or for a wise man to snatch a plank 
from a drowning fool; orif the master of the ship 
should challenge the board, upon which his passen- 
ger swims for his life; or to obtrude false monies 
upon others, which we first took for true, but at last 
discover to be false; or not to discover the gold, 
which the merchant sold for alchymy. The reason 
of all these is, because the collateral advantages are 
not at all to be considered in matter of rights; and 
though I am dearest to myself, as my neighbour is 
to himself, yet it is necessary that I permit him to 
his own advantages, as I desire to be permitted to 
mine. Now, therefore, simplicity and ingenuity in 
all contracts is perfectly and exactly necessary, 
because its contrary destroys that equality which 
justice hath placed in the affairs of men, and makes 
all things private, and makes a man dearer to him- 
self, and to be preferred before kings, and republics, 
and churches; it destroys society, and it makes 
multitudes of men to be but like herds of beasts, 
without proper instruments of exchange, and secu- 
rities of possession; without faith, and without pro- 
priety ; concerning all which there is no other 
account to be given, but that the rewards of craft are 
but a little money, and a great deal of dishonour, 
and much suspicion, and proportionable scorn; 
watches and guards, spies and jealousies, are his 
portion. But the crown of justice is a fair life, and 
a clear reputation, and an inheritance there where 
justice dwells since she left the earth, even “ in the 
kingdom of the Just,” who shall call us to “ judg- 
ment for every word, and render to every man 
according to his works.”” And what is the hope of 
the hypocrite, though he hath gained, when the 
Lord taketh away his soul? ““ Tollendum esse ex 
rebus contrahendis omne mendacium ;’’® that is the 
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sum of this rule. ‘“ No falsehood or deceit is to be 
endured in any contract.” 

5. Christian simplicity hath also its necessity, 
and passes obligation upon us towards enemies, in 
questions of law or war. Plutarch commends Ly- 
sander and Philopemen for their craft and subtlety 
in war; but commends it not as an ornament to 
their manners, but that which had influence into 
prosperous events: just as Ammianus affirms, 
“ Nullo discrimine virtutis ac doli, prosperos omnes 
laudari debere bellorum eventus:”’ ‘“ whatsoever in 
war is prosperous, men use to commend.” But he 
that is a good soldier, is not always a good man. 
Callicratidas was a good man, and followed the old 
way of downright hostility, ἁπλοῦν καὶ γενναῖον τῶν 
ἡγεμόνων τρόπον. But Lysander was zavovpyoc, 
καὶ σοφιστὴς ἀπάταις διὰποικίλλων τὰ τοῦ πολέμου, 
“a crafty man, full of plots, but not noble in the con- 
duct of his arms.’’! I remember Euripides brings in 
Achilles, commending the ingenuity of his breeding, 
and the simplicity and nobleness of his own heart: 


᾿Εγὼ δ᾽ ἐξ ἀνδρὸς εὐσεξεστάτου τραφεὶς, 
Χείρωνος, ἔμαθον τοὺς τρόπους ἁπλοῦς ἔχειν" 
» ἔμ p 


“The good old man, Chiron, was my tutor, and he 
taught me to use simplicity and honesty in all my 
manners.” It was well and noble.—But yet some 
wise men do not condemn all soldiers, that use to 
get victories by deceit: St. Austin allows it to be 
lawful; and St. Chrysostom commends 1.8 These 
good men supposed that a crafty victory was better 
than a bloody war; and certainly so it is, if the 
power gotten by craft be not exercised in blood. 
But this business, as to the case of conscience, will 
quickly be determined. Enemies are no persons 
bound by contract and society, and therefore are 
not obliged to open hostilities and ingenuous prose- 
cutions of the war; and if it be lawful to take by 
violence, it is not unjust to take the same thing by 
craft. But this is so to be understood, that, where 
there is an obligation, either by the law of nations 
or by special contracts, no man dare to violate his 
faith or honour, but in these things deal with an 
Ingenuity equal to the truth of peaceful promises, 
and acts of favour, and endearment to our relatives. 
Josephus tells of the sons of Herod, that in their 
enmities with their uncle Pheroras, and Salome, 
they had disagreeing manners of prosecution, as 
they had disagreeing -hearts:! some railed openly, 
and thought their enmity the more honest, because 


it was not concealed; but, by the ignorance and. 


rude untutored malice, lay open to the close designs 
of the elder brood of foxes. In this, because it was 
a particular and private quarrel, there is no rule of 
conscience, but that it be wholly laid aside, and ap- 
peased with charity; for the openness of the quar- 
rel was but the rage and indiscretion of the malice; 
and the close design was but the craft and advan- 
tage of the malice. But in just wars, on that side 
where a competent authority, and a just cause, war- 
rants the arms, and turns the active opposition into 
the excuse and license of defence, there is no re- 
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straint upon the actions and words of men in the 
matter of sincerity, but that the laws of nations be 
strictly pursued, and all parties, promises, and con- 
tracts, observed religiously, and by the proportion 
of a private and christian ingenuity. We find it by 
wise and good men mentioned, with honour, that 
the Romans threw bread from the besieged capitol 
into the stations of the Gauls, that they might think 
them full of corn; and that Agesilaus discouraged 
the enemies, by causing his own men to wear 
crowns, in token of a naval victory gotten by Pisan- 
der, who yet was at that time destroyed by Conon; 
and that Flaccus said the city was taken by A‘milius; 
and that Joshua dissembled a flight at Ai; and the 
consul, Quinctius, told aloud that the left wing of 
the enemies was fled, and that made the right wing 
fly; and that Valerius Levinus bragged prudently 
that he had killed Pyrrhus; and that others use the 
ensigns of enemies’ colours and garments. Con- 
cerning which sort of actions and words, Agesilaus, 
in Plutarch, said, οὐ μόνον τὸ δίκαιον, ἀλλὰ Kat δόξα 
πολλὴ, καὶ τὸ μεθ᾽ ἡδονῆς κερδαίνειν ἔνεστι, “It is 
just and pleasant, profitable and glorious.” But to 
call a parley, and fall in upon the men that treat; 
to swear a peace, and watch advantage; to entertain 
heralds, and then to torment them, to get from them 
notices of their party ; these are such actions which 
are dishonourable and unjust, condemned by the 
laws of nations, and essential justice, and by all the 
world. And the Hungarian army was destroyed by 
a Divine judgment, at the prayer and appeal of the 
Mahometan enemy, for their violating their faith 
and honour, and profaning the name of Christ, by 
using it in a solemn oath to deceive their enemies: 
Τὸ μὲν σπεισάμενον ἀδικεῖν, τῶν Θεῶν ἐστι κατα- 
φρονεῖν" “This is to despise God, when men first 
swear by him, and then violate their oaths or 
leagues, their treaties or promises.” In other cases 
liberty hath been taken by all men, and it is re- 
proved by no man, since the first simplicity of 
fighting and downright blows did cease, by the bet- 
ter instructed people of the world, which was, as is 
usually computed, about the end of the second Car- 
thaginian war. Since that time, some few persons 
have been found so noble as to scorn to steal a vic- 
tory, but had rather have the glory of a sharp sword 
than of a sharp wit. 

But their fighting-gallantry is extrinsical to the 
question of lawful or unlawful. 

6. Thus we see how far the laws of ingenuity 
and christian simplicity have put fetters upon our 
words and actions, and directed them in the paths 
of truth and nobleness: and the first degrees of per- 
mission of simulation are in the arts of war, and the 
cases of just hostility. But here it is usually in- 
quired, Whether it be lawful to tell a lie or dis- 
semble, to save a good man’s life, or to do him a 
great benefit?—a question which St. Austin was 
much troubled withal, affirming it to be of the 
greatest difficulty ; for he saw, generally, all the 
doctors before his time allowed it; and of all the 
fathers, no man is noted to have reproved it but St. 
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Austin alone, and he also, as his manner is, with 
some variety: those which followed him are to be 
accounted upon his score. And it relies upon such 
precedents, which are not lightly to be disallowed. 
For so Abraham and Isaac told a lie, in the case of 
their own danger, to Abimelech; so did the Israel- 
itish midwives to Pharaoh, and Rahab concerning 
the spies, and David to the king of Gath, and the 
prophet that anointed Saul, and Elisha to Hazael, 
and Solomon in the sentence of the stolen child; 
concerning which Irenzus hath given us a rule, 
That those whose actions the Scripture hath re- 
marked, and yet not chastised or censured, we are 
not, without great reason and certain rule, to con- 
demn. But whether his rule can extend to this 
case, is now to be inquired. 

1. It is certain that children may be cozened into 
goodness, and sick men to health, and passengers 
in a storm into safety ; and the reason of these is,— 
because not only the end is fair, and charitable, and 
just, but the means are such which do no injury to 
the persons which are to receive benefit; because 
there are persons who are, either naturally or acci- 
dentally, ignorant and incompetent judges of affairs: 
and if they be also wilful, as such persons most com- 
monly are, there is in art and nature left no way to 
deal with them, but with innocent, charitable, and 
artificial deceptions; they are not capable of reason 
and solid discourses, and therefore either must be 
exposed to all harms, like lions’ whelps, when their 
nurse and sire are taken in a toil, or else be pro- 
vided for in ways proportionable to their capacity. 

2. Sinners may not be treated with the liberty 
we take to children and sick persons, because they 
must serve God with choice and election; and there- 
fore, although a sick man may be cozened into his 
health, yet a man must not be cozened into his 
duty; which is no duty at all, or pleasing to God, 
unless it be voluntary and chosen; and therefore 
they are to be treated with arguments proper to 
move their wills, by the instrument of understand- 
ing specially, being persons of perfect faculties, and 
apt to be moved by the ways of health and of a 
man. It is an argument of infirmity, that in some 
cases it is necessary to make pretences; but those 
pretences are not made legitimate, unless it be by 
the infirmity of the interested man with whom we 
do comply. My infirmity cannot make it lawful to 
make colours and images of things; but the infirmity 
of him with whom I deal may be such, that he can 
be defended or instructed no other way. But sinners 
that offend God by choice, must have their choice 
corrected, and their understandings instructed, or 
else their evil is not cured, nor their state amended. 

3. For it is here very observable, that in inter- 
courses of this nature we are to regard a double 
duty—the matter of justice, and the rights of chari- 
ty; that is, that good be done by lawful instruments : 
for it is certain it is not lawful to abuse a man’s un- 
derstanding, with a purpose to gain him sixpence; 
it is not fit to do evil for a good end, or to abuse one 
man to preserve or do advantage to another. And 
therefore it is not sufficient that I intend to do good 
to my neighbour; for I may not therefore tell a lie 
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and abuse his credulity, because his understanding 
hath a right as certain as his will hath, or as his 
money; and his right to truth is no more to be 
cozened and defrauded, than his right unto his 
money. And therefore such artificial intercourses 
are nowise to be permitted, but to such persons over 
whose understandings we have power and authority. 
Plato said it was lawful for kings and governors to 
dissemble, because there is great necessity for them 
so to do; but it was but crudely said, so nakedly to 
deliver the doctrine: for in such things, which the 
people cannot understand and yet ought to obey, 
there is a liberty to use them as we use children, 
who are of no other condition or capacities than 
children; but in all things where they can and 
ought to choose, because their understanding is only 
a servant to God, no man hath power to abuse their 
credulity and reason, to preserve their estates and 
peace. But because children, and mad people, and 
diseased, are such whose understandings are in 
minority and under tuition, they are to be governed 
by their proper instruments and proportions: To 
γὰρ ἀγαθὸν κρεῖττόν ἐστι τῆς ἀληθείας, said Pro- 
clus; “A good turn is to be preferred before a true 
saying.” It is only true to such persons who can- 
not value truth, and prefer an intellectual before a 
material interest. It is better for children to have 
warm clothes than a true proposition, and there- 
fore, in all senses, they and their like may be 80 
treated; but other persons, who have distinct ca- 
pacities, have an injury done them by being abused 
into advantages; and although those advantages 
make them recompence, yet he that is tied to make 
aman recompence, hath done him injury, and com- 
mitted a sin, by which he was obliged to restitution : 
and therefore the man ought not to be cozened for 
his own good. 

4, And now, upon the grounds of this discourse, 
we may more easily determine concerning saving 
the life of a man by telling a lie in judgment. Agi 
με συμπράττειν τοῖς φίλοις, ἀλλὰ μέχρι Θεῶν, said 
Pericles of Athens, when his friend desired him to 
swear on his side; “1 will assist my friend, so far 
as I may not dishonour God.” And to lie in judg- 
ment is directly against the being of government, 
the honour of tribunals, and the commandment of 
God; and therefore by no accident can be hallowed; 
it is καθ᾽ αὐτὸ φαῦλον καὶ ψεκτὸν, as Aristotle said © 
of a lie, it is “ a thing evil in itself;” that is, it is 
evil in the whole kind, ever since it came to be for- 
bidden by God. And therefore all those instances 
of crafty and delusive answers which are recorded 
in Scripture, were extra-judicial, and had not this 
load upon them, to be deceiving of authority in 
those things where they had right to command or 
inquire, and either were before or besides the com- 
mandment, not at all against it. And since the law 
of Moses forbade “lying in judgment” only, by 
that law we are to judge of those actions in the 
Old Testament, which were committed after its 
publication: and because in the sermons of the 
prophets, and especially in the New Testament, 
Christ hath superadded or enlarged the law of in- 
genuity and hearty simplicity, we are to leave the 
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old Scripture precedents upon the ground of their 
own permissions, and finish our duty by the rules 
of our religion: which hath so restrained our 
words, that they must always be just, and always 
charitable ; and there is no leave given to prevari- 
cate, but to such persons where there can be no 
obligation, persons that have no right, such with 
whom no contract can be made, such as children, 
and fools, and infirm persons, whose faculties are 
hindered or depraved. I remember that Secundus 
extremely commends Arria for deluding her hus- 
band’s fears concerning the death of his beloved 
boy. She wiped her eyes, and came in confidently, 
and sat by her husband’s bed-side ; and when she 
could no longer forbear to weep, her husband’s 
sickness was excuse enough to legitimate that sor- 
row, or else she could retire; but so long she for- 
bore to confess the boy’s death, till Czecinna Petus 
had so far recovered, that he could go forth to see 
the boy, and need not fear with sorrow to return to 
his disease. It was, indeed, a great kindness and 
rare prudence, as their affairs and laws were order- 
ed; but we have better means to cure our sick ; our 
religion can charm the passion, and enable the 
spirit to entertain and master a sorrow. And when 
we have such rare supplies out of the storehouses 
of reason and religion, we have less reason to use 
these arts and little devices, which are arguments 
of an infirmity as great as is the charity; and there- 
fore we are to keep ourselves strictly to the fore- 
going measures. “ Let every man speak the truth 
to his neighbour, putting away lying, for we are 
members one of another;”* and, ‘“ Be as harm- 
less as doves,” saith our blessed Saviour in my 
text ; which contain the whole duty concerning the 
matter of truth and sincerity. In both which 
places, truth and simplicity are founded upon justice 
and charity; and, therefore, wherever a lie is in 
any sense against justice, and wrongs any man of a 
thing, his judgment and his reason, his right or 
his liberty, it is expressly forbidden in the christian 
religion. What cases we can truly suppose to be 
besides these, the law forbids not; and therefore it 
is lawful to say that to myself which I believe not, for 
what innocent purpose I please, and to all those over 
whose understanding I have, or ought to have, right. 

These cases are intricate enough; and therefore 
I shall return plainly to press the doctrine of sim- 
plicity, which ought to be so sacred, that a man 
ought to do nothing indirectly, which it is not law- 
ful to own; to receive no advantage by the sin of 
another, which I should account dishonest, if the 
action were my own; for whatsoever disputes may 
be concerning the lawfulness of pretending craftily 
in some rare and contingent cases, yet it is on all 
hands condemned, that my craft should do injury to 
my brother. I remember, that when some greedy 
and indigent people forged a will of Lucius Minu- 
tius Basilius, and joined M. Crassus and Q. Hor- 
tensius in the inheritance, that their power for their 
own interest might secure the others’ share; they 
suspecting the thing to be a forgery, yet being not 
principals and actors in the contrivance, “alieni 
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facinoris munusculum non repudiaverunt,” “ refused 
not to receive a present made them by another’s 
crime ;”! but so they entered upon a moiety of the 
estate, and the biggest share of the dishonour. We 
must not be crafty to another’s injury, so much as 
by giving countenance to the wrong; for tortoises 
and the ostrich hatch their eggs with their looks 
only ; and some have designs which a dissembling 
face, or an acted gesture, can produce: but as a 
man may commit adultery with his eye, so with his 
eye also he may tell a lie, and steal with one finger, 
and do injury collaterally, and yet design it with 
a direct intuition, upon which he looks with his face 
over his shoulder; and by whatsoever instrument 
my neighbour may be abused, by the same instru- 
ment I sin, if I do design it antecedently, or fall 
upon it together with something else, or rejoice in 
it when it is done. 

7. One thing more I am to add, that it is not law- 
ful to tell a lie in jest. It was a virtue noted in 
Aristides and Epaminondas, that they would not lie, 
οὐδ᾽ ἐν παιδιᾶς τινὶ τρόπῳ, “not in sport.” And as 
christian simplicity forbids all lying in matter of 
interest and serious rights; so there is an appendix 
to this precept, forbidding to lie in mirth; for “ of 
every idle word a man shall speak, he shall give 
account in the day of judgment.” And such are the 
“jestings” which St. Paul reckons amongst “things 
uncomely.” But among these, fables, apologues, 
parables, or figures of rhetoric, and any artificial in- 
strument of instruction or innocent pleasure, are not 
to be reckoned. But he that, without any end of 
charity or institution, shall tell lies only to become 
ridiculous in himself, or mock another, hath set 
something upon his doomsday book, which must be 
taken off by water or by fire, that is, by repentance 
or a judgment. 

Nothing is easier than simplicity and ingenuity ; 
it is open and ready without trouble and artificial 
cares, fit for communities and the proper virtue of 
men, the necessary appendage of useful speech, 
without which language were given to men as nails 
and teeth to lions, for nothing but to do mischief. 
It is a rare instrument of institution, and a certain 
token of courage; the companion of goodness and a 
noble mind; the preserver of friendship, the band 
of society, the security of merchants, and the bless- 
ing of trade; it prevents infinite of quarrels, and 
appeals to judges, and suffers none of the evils of 
jealousy. Men, by simplicity, converse as do the 
angels; they do their own work, and secure their 
proper interest, and serve the public, and do glory 
to God. But hypocrites, and liars, and dissemblers, 
spread darkness over the face of affairs, and make 
men like the blind, to walk softly and timorously ; 
and crafty men, like the close air, suck that which 
is open, and devour its portion and destroy its 
liberty; and it is the guise of devils, and the dis- 
honour of the soul, and the canker of society, and 
the enemy of justice, and truth, and peace, of wealth 
and honour, of courage and merchandise. Heisa 
good man with whom a blind man may safely cen- 
verse: “dignus quicum in tenebris mices,”™ to 
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whom, in respect of his fair treatings, the darkness 
and light are both alike; but he that bears light 
upon the face with a dark heart, is like him that 
transforms himself into an angel of light when he 
means to do most mischief. Remember this only ; 
that false colours laid upon the face besmear the 
skin and dirty it, but they neither make a beauty 
nor mend it.—“For without shall be dogs, and 
sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and 
idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.”” 


SERMON XXV. 


THE MIRACLES OF THE DIVINE MERCY. 
PART I. 


For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive; and 
plenteous in mercy to all them that call upon thee. 
-—Psal. Ixxxvi. 5. 


Man having destroyed that which God delighted 
in, that is, the beauty of his soul, fell into an evil 
portion, and being seized upon by the Divine jus- 
tice, grew miserable, and condemned to an incur- 
able sorrow. Poor Adam, being banished and un- 
done, went and lived a sad life in the mountains 
of India, and turned his face and his prayers to- 
wards Paradise; thither he sent his sighs, to that 
place he directed his devotions, there was his heart 
now, where his felicity sometimes had been; but 
he knew not how to return thither, for God was his 
enemy, and, by many of his attributes, opposed 
himself against him. God’s power was armed 
against him; and poor man, whom a fly or a fish 
could kill, was assaulted and beaten with a sword 
of fire in the hand of a cherubim. God’s eye 
watched him, his omniscience was man’s accuser, 
his severity was the judge, his justice the execu- 
tioner. It was a mighty calamity that man was to 
undergo, when he that made him armed himself 
against his creature, which would have died or 
turned to nothing, if he had but withdrawn the 
miracles and the almightiness of his power; if God 
had taken his arm from under him, man had _ pe- 
rished. But it was, therefore, a greater evil when 
God laid his arm upon him and against him, and 
seemed to support him that he might be longer 
killing him. In the midst of these sadnesses, God 
remembered his own creature, and pitied it; and, 
by his mercy, rescued him from the hand of his 
power, and the sword of his justice, and the guilt 
of his punishment, and the disorder of his sin; and 
placed him in that order of good things where he 
ought to have stood. It was mercy that preserved 
the noblest of God’s creatures here below; he who 
stood condemned and undone under all the other at- 
tributes of God, was only saved and rescued by his 
mercy; that it may be evident that God’s mercy is 
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above all his works, and above all ours, greater 
than the creation, and greater than our sins. As 
is his majesty, so is his mercy, that is, without mea- 
sures and without rules, sitting in heaven and fill- 
ing all the world, calling for a duty that he may 
give a blessing, making man that he may save him, 
punishing him that he may preserve him. And 
God’s justice bowed down to his mercy, and all his 
power passed into mercy, and his omniscience con- 
verted into care and watchfulness, into providence 
and observation for man’s avail; and Heaven gave 
its influence for man, and rained showers for our 
food and drink; and the attributes and acts of God 
sat at the foot of mercy, and all that mercy de- 
scended upon the head of man. For so the light of 
the world in the morning of the creation was spread 
abroad like a curtain, and dwelt no where, but filled 
the “expansum” with a dissemination great as the 
unfoldings of the air’s looser garment, or the wilder 
fringes of the fire, without knots, or order, or com- 
bination; but God gathered the beams in his hand, 
and united them into a globe of fire, and all the 
light of the world became the body of the sun; 
and he lent some to his weaker sister that walks in 
the night, and guides a traveller, and teaches him 
to distinguish a house froma river, ora rock from a 
plain field. So is the mercy of God, a vast “ex- 
pansum,” and a huge ocean; from eternal ages it 
dwelt round about the throne of God, and it filled 
all that infinite distance and space, that hath no mea- 
sures but the will of God: until God, desiring to com- 
municate that excellency and make it relative, created 
angels, that he might have persons capable of huge 
gifts; and man, who he knew would need forgiveness. 
For so the angels, our elder brothers, dwelt for ever 
in the house of their Father, and never brake his 
commandments; but we, the younger, like prodigals, 
forsook our Father’s house, and went into a strange 
country, and followed stranger courses, and spent the 
portion of our nature, and forfeited all our title to 
the family, and came to need another portion. For, 
ever since the fall of Adam,—who, like an unfortu- 
nate man, spent all that a wretched man could need, 
or a happy man could have,—our life is repentance, 
and forgiveness is all our portion: and though 
angels were objects of God’s bounty, yet man only 
is, in proper speaking, the object of his mercy: and 
the mercy which dwelt in an infinite circle, became 
confined to a little ring, and dwelt here below; and 
here shall dwell below, till it hath carried all God’s 
portion up to heaven, where it shall reign in glory, 
upon our crowned heads for ever and ever! 

But for him that considers God’s mercies, and 
dwells awhile in that depth, it is hard not to talk 
widely, and without art and order of discoursings. 
St. Peter talked he knew not what, when he entered 
into a cloud with Jesus upon mount Tabor, though 
it passed over him like the little curtains that ride 
upon the north wind, and pass between the sun and 
us. And when we converse with a light greater 
than the sun, and taste a sweetness more delicious 
than the dew of heaven, and in our thoughts enter- 
tain the ravishments and harmony of that atonement, 
which reconciles God to man, and man to felicity, 
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— it will be more easily pardoned, if we should be 
like persons that admire much, and say but little ; 
and indeed we can best confess the glories of the 
Lord by dazzled eyes, and a stammering tongue, 
and a heart overcharged with the miracles of this 
infinity. For so those little drops that run over, 
though they be not much in themselves, yet they 
tell that the vessel was full, and could express the 
greatness of the shower no otherwise but by spilling, 
and in artificial expressions and runnings over. 
But because I have undertaken to tell the drops of 
the ocean, and to span the measures of eternity, I 
must do it by the great lines of revelation and ex- 
perience, and tell concerning God’s mercy as we 
do concerning God himself, that he is that great 
fountain of which we all drink, and the great rock 
of which we all eat, and on which we all dwell, and 
under whose shadow we all are refreshed. God’s 
mercy isall this; and we can only draw the great lines 
of it, and reckon the constellations of our hemi- 
sphere, instead of telling the number of the stars ; 
we only can reckon what we feel and what we live 
by: and though there be, in every one of these lines 
of life, enough to engage us forever to do God service 
and to give him praises; yet it is certain there 
are very many mercies of God upon us, and towards 
us, and concerning us, which we neither feel, nor 
see, nor understand as yet; but yet we are blessed 
by them, and are preserved and secure, and we 
shall then know them, when we come to give God 
thanks in the festivities of an eternal sabbath. But 
that I may confine my discourse into order, since 
the subject of it cannot, I consider, 

1. That mercy, being an emanation of the Divine 
goodness upon us, supposes us and found us miser- 
able. In this account concerning the mercies of 
God, I must not reckon the miracles and graces of 
the creation, or any thing of the nature of man, nor 
tell how great an endearment God passed upon us 
that he made us men, capable of felicity, apted 
with rare instruments of discourse and reason, pas- 
sions and desires, notices of sense, and reflections 
upon that sense; that we have not the deformity of 
a crocodile, nor the motion of a worm, nor the 
hunger of a wolf, nor the wildness οὔ" ἃ tiger, nor 
the birth of vipers, nor the life of flies, nor the death 
of serpents. 

Our excellent bodies and useful faculties, the 
upright motion and the tenacious hand, the fair 
appetites and proportioned satisfactions, our speech 
and our perceptions, our acts of life, the rare in- 
vention of letters, and the use of writing, and 
speaking at distance, the intervals of rest and labour, 
(either of which, if they were perpetual, would be 
intolerable,) the needs of nature and the provisions 
of providence, sleep and business, refreshments of 
the body and entertainments of the soul; these are 
to be reckoned as acts of bounty rather than mercy : 
God gave us these when he made us, and before 
we needed mercy; these were portions of our 
nature, or provided to supply our consequent neces- 
sities: but when we forfeited all God’s favour by 
our sins, then that they were continned or restored 
to us became a mercy, and therefore ought to be 
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reckoned upon this new account. For it was a 
rare mercy that we were suffered to live at all, or 
that the anger of God did permit to us one blessing, 
that he did punish us so gently: but when the rack 
is changed intoan axe, and the axe into an imprison- 
ment, and the imprisonment changed into an en- 
largement, and the enlargement into an entertain- 
ment in the family, and this entertamment passes 
on to an adoption: these are steps of a mighty 
favour, and perfect redemption from our sin: and 
the returning back our own goods is a gift, and a 
perfect donative, sweetened by the apprehensions of 
the calamity from whence every lesser punishment 
beganto free us. Andthusit was that God punished 
us, and visited the sin of Adam upon his posterity. 
He threatened we should die, and so we did, but 
not so as we deserved : we waited for death, and 
stood sentenced, and are daily summoned by sick- 
nesses and uneasiness; and every day is a new 
reprieve, and brings a new favour, certain as the 
revolution of the sun upon that day; and at last, 
when we must die by the irreversible decree, that 
death is changed into a sleep, and that sleep is in 
the bosom of Christ, and there dwells all peace and 
security, and it shall pass forth ito glories and 
felicities. We looked for a judge, and behold a 
Saviour! we feared an accuser, and behold an 
Advocate ! we sat down in sorrow, and rise in joy: 
we leaned upon rhubarb and aloes, and our aprons 
were made of the sharp leaves of Indian fig-trees, and 
so we fed, and so were clothed; but the rhubarb 
proved medicinal, and the rough leaf of the tree 
brought its fruit wrapped up in its foldings: and 
round about our dwellings was planted a hedge 
of thorns and bundles of thistles, the aconite and 
the briony, the nightshade and the poppy; and at 
the root of these grew the healing plantain, which, 
rising up into a tallness, by the friendly invitation 
of heavenly influence, turned about the tree of the 
cross, and cured the wounds of the thorns, and the 
curse of the thistles, and the malediction of man, 
and the wrath of God. “Si sic irascitur, quomodo 
convivatur 2?” “If God be thus kind when he is 
angry, what is he when he feasts us with caresses 
of his more tender kindness?” All that God re- 
stored to us after the forfeiture of Adam, grew to be 
a double kindness; for it became the expression of 
a bounty which knew not how to repent, a gracious- 
ness that was not to be altered, though we were ; 
and that was it which we needed. That is the first 
general: all the bounties of the creation became 
mercies to us, when God continued them to us, and 
restored them after they were forfeit. 

2. But as a circle begins every where and ends no 
where, so do the mercies of God: after all this huge 
progress, now it began anew: “ God is good and 
gracious,” and “ God is ready to forgive.” Now, 
that he had once more made us capable of mercies, 
God had what he desired, and what he could re- 
joice in, something upon which he might pour forth 
his mercies. And, by the way, this I shall observe, 
(for I cannot but speak without art, when I speak 
of that which hath no measure,) God made us 
capable of one sort of his mercies, and we made 
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ourselves capable of another. ‘‘ God is good and 
gracious,” that is, desirous to give great gifts: and 
of this God made us receptive, first, by giving us 
natural possibilities,—that is, by giving those gifts, 
he made us capable of more; and next, by restor- 
ing us to his favour, that he might not, by our pro- 
vocations, be hindered from raining down his mer- 
cies. But God i also “ ready to forgive :” and of 
this kind of mercy we made ourselves capable, even 
by not deserving it. Our sin made way for his 
grace, and our infirmities called upon his pity; and 
because we sinned we became miserable, and because 
we were miserable we became pitiable; and this 
opened the other treasure of his mercy; that because 
our “ sin abounds,” his “ grace may superabound.” 
In this method we must confine our thoughts : 


1. Giving. 


3 Thou, Lord, art good, ἶ plenteous in mercy toall 
2. Forgiving. 


and ready to forgive, § them that call upon thee- 


3. God’s mercies, or the mercies of his giving, 
came first upon us by mending of our nature: for 
the ignorance we fell into, is instructed, and better 
learned in spiritual notices, than Adam’s morning 
knowledge in Paradise; our appetites are made 
subordinate to the Spirit, and the liberty of our wills is 
improved, having “ the liberty of the sons of God ;” 
and Christ hath done us more grace and advantage 
than we lost in Adam: and as man lost Paradise, 
and got heaven; so he lost the integrity of the first, 
and got the perfection of the second Adam: his 
“ living soul” is changed into “ a quickening spirit ;”’ 
our discerning faculties are filled with the spirit of 
faith, and our passions and desires are entertained 
with hope, and our election is sanctified with charity, 
and our first life of a temporal possession is passed 
into a better, a life of spiritual expectations ; and, 
though our first parent was forbidden it, yet we live 
of the fruits of the tree of life. But I instance in 
two great things, in which human nature is greatly 
advanced, and passed on to greater perfections. The 
first is, that besides body and soul, which was the 
sum total of Adam’s constitution, God hath super- 
added to us a third principle, the beginner of a 
better life, I mean, the Spirit:* so that now man 
hath a spiritual and celestial nature breathed into 
him, and the old man, that is, the old constitution, 
is the least part, and in its proper operation is dead, 
or dying; but the new man is that which gives de- 
nomination, life, motion, and proper actions to a 
christian, and that is renewed in us day by day.— 
But, secondly, human nature is so highly exalted 
and mended by that mercy, which God sent imme- 
diately upon the fall of Adam, the promise of Christ, 
that when he did come, and actuate the purposes 
of this mission, and ascended up into heaven, he 
carried human nature above the seats of angels, to 
the place whither “ Lucifer, the son of the morn- 
ing,” aspired to ascend, but in his attempt fell into 
hell. For (so said the prophet) the son of the morn- 
ing said, “ I will ascend into heaven, and sit in the 
sides of the north,” that is, the throne of Jesus 
seated in the east, called the sides or obliquity of 
the north. And as the seating of his human nature 
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in that glorious seat brought to him all adoration, 
and the majesty of God, and the greatest of his ex- 
altation; so it was so great an advancement to us, 
that all the angels of heaven take notice of it, and 
feel a change in the appendage of their condition ; 
not that they are lessened, but that we, who in 
nature are less than angels, have a relative dignity 
greater, and an equal honour of being fellow-ser- 
vants. This mystery is plain in Scripture, and the 
real effect of it we read in both the Testaments. 
When Manoah, the father of Samson, saw an angel, 
he worshipped him; and, in the Old Testament, it 
was esteemed lawful; for they were the lieutenants 
of God, sent with the impresses of his majesty, and 
took in his name the homage from us, who then 
were so much their inferiors. But when the man 
Christ Jesus was exalted, and made the Lord of all 
the angels, then they became our fellow-servants, and 
might not receive worship from any of the servants 
of Jesus, especially from prophets and martyrs, and 
those that are ministers of “ the testimony of Jesus.” 
And, therefore, when an angel appeared to St. John, 
and he, according to the custom of the Jews, fell 
down and worshipped him, as not yet knowing, or 
not considering any thing to the contrary ; the angel 
reproved him, saying, “ See thou doit not; I am thy 
fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and 
of them which keep the sayings of this book: wor- 
ship God;”¢ or, as St. Cyprian4 reads it, “ worship 
Jesus.” God and manare now only capable of wor- 
ship; but no angel: God, essentially ; man, in the 
person of Christ, and in the exaltation of our great 
Redeemer : but angels not so high, and, therefore, 
not capable of any religious worship. And this dig- 
nity of man St. Gregory explicates fully : © “ Quid est, 
quod, ante Redemptoris adventum, adorantur ab 
hominibus [angeli] et tacent, postmodum vero 
adorari refugiunt ?” “‘ Why did the angels of old 
receive worshippings, and were silent; but, in the 
New Testament, decline it, and fear to accept it?” 
* Nisi quod naturam nostram, quam prius despexe- 
rant, postquam hance super se assumptam aspiciunt, 
prostratam 5101 videri pertimescunt ; nec jam sub se 
velut infirmam contemnere ausi sunt, quam super 
se, viz. in cceli Rege, venerantur :” “ The reason is 
because they, seeing our nature, which they did so 
lightly value, raised up above them, they fear to see 
it humbled under them; neither do they any more 
despise the weakness, which themselves worship in 
the King of heaven.” The same also is the sense 
of the gloss of St. Ambrose, Ansbertus, Haymo, 
Rupertus, and others of old; and Ribera, Salmeron, 
and Lewis of Granada of late: which being so 
plainly consonant to the words of the angel, and 
consigned by the testimony of such men, | the rather 
note, that those who worship angels, and make re- 
ligious addresses to them, may see what privilege 
themselves lose, and how they part with the honour 
of Christ, who in his nature relative to us is “ ex- 
alted far above all thrones, and principalities, and 
dominions.” [{ need not add lustre to this: it is 
like the sun, the biggest. body of light, and nothing 
can describe it so well as its own beams: and there 
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is not in nature, or the advantages of honour, any 
thing greater, than that we have the issues of that 
mercy which makes us fellow-servants with angels, 
too much honoured to pay them areligious worship, 
whose Lord is a man, and he that is their King is 
our Brother. 

4. Tothis, for the likeness of the matter, I add, 
that the Divine mercy hath so prosecuted us with 
the enlargement of his favours, that we are not only 
fellow-ministers and servants with the angels, and, 
in our nature in the person of Christ, exalted 
above them; but we also shall be their judges. And 
if this be not an honour above that of Joseph or 
Mordecai, an honour beyond all the measures of 
a man, then there are in honour no degrees, no 
priority or distances, or characters of fame and no- 
bleness. Christis the great Judge of all the world ; 
his human nature shall then triumph over evil men 
and evil spirits; then shall the devils, those angels 
that fell from their first originals, be brought in 
their chains from their dark prisons, and once be 
allowed to see the light, that light that shall con- 
found them; while all that follow the Lamb, and 
that are accounted worthy of that resurrection, shall 
be assessors in the judgment. ‘“ Know ye not,” 
saith St. Paul, “ that ye shall judge angels ὃ And 
Tertullian, speaking concerning devils and accursed 
spirits, saith; “Hi sunt angeli quos judicaturi 
sumus; hi sunt angeli quibus in lavacro renuncia- 
vimus :” “Those angels which we renounced in 
baptism, those we shall judge in the day of the 
Lord’s glory, in the great day of recompences.” 8 
And that the honour may be yet greater, the same 
day of sentence that condemns the evil angels, shall 
also reward the good, and increase their glory: 
which because they derive from their Lord and 
ours, from their King and our elder Brother, “the 
King of glories,’ whose glorious hands shall put 
the crown upon all our heads, we, who shall be ser- 
vants of that judgment, and some way or other 
assist in it, have a part of that honour, to be judges 
of all angels, and of all the world. The effect of 
these things ought to be this, that we do not by 
base actions dishonour that nature, that sits upon 
the throne of God, that reigns over angels, that shall 
sit in judgment upon all the world. It is a great 
indecency that the son of a king should bear water 
upon his head, and dress vineyards among the 
slaves; or to see a wise man, and the guide of his 
country, drink drunk among the meanest of his ser- 
vants; but when members of Christ shall be made 
members of a harlot, and that which rides above 
a rainbow stoops to an imperious, whorish woman ; 
when the soul, that is sister to the Lord of angels, 
shall degenerate into the foolishness or rage of a 
beast, being drowned with the blood of the grape, 
or made mad with passion, or ridiculous with 
weaker follies; we shall but strip ourselves of that 
robe of honour, with which Christ hath invested 
and adorned our nature; and carry that portion of 
humanity which is our own, and which God hath 
honoured in some capacities above angels, into a 
portion of an eternal shame, and become less in all 
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senses, and equally disgraced with devils. The 
shame and sting of this change shall be, that we 
turned the glories of the Divine mercy into the 
baseness of ingratitude, and the amazement of suf- 
fering the Divine vengeance. But I pass on. 

5. The next order of Divine mercies that I shall 
remark, is also an improvement of our nature, or an 
appendage to it. For, whereas our constitution is 
weak, our souls apt to diminution and impedite 
faculties, our bodies to mutilation and imperfection, 
to blindness and crookedness, to stammering and 
sorrows, to baldness and deformity, to evil condi- 
tions and accidents of body, and to passions and sad- 
ness of spirit; God hath, in his infinite mercy, pro- 
vided for every condition rare suppletories of comfort 
and usefulness, tomake recompence, and sometimes 
with an overrunning proportion, for those natural 
defects, which were apt to make our persons other- 
wise contemptible, and our conditions intolerable. 
God gives to blind men better memories. For upon 
this account it is that Ruffnus makes mention of 
Didymus of Alexandria, who, being blind, was blest 
with a rare attention and singular memory, and 
by prayer, and hearing, and discoursing, came 
to be one of the most excellent divines of that 
whole age. And it was more remarkable in Nica- 
sius Mechliniensis, who, being blockish at his book, 
in his first childhood fell into accidental blindness, 
and from thence continually grew to so quick an 
apprehension and so tenacious a memory, that he 
became the wonder of his contemporaries, and was 
chosen rector of the college at Mechlin, and was 
made licentiate of theology at Louvain, and doctor 
of both the laws at Cologne, living and dying in 
great reputation for his rare parts and excellent 
learning. At the same rate also God deals with 
men in other instances: want of children he recom- 
pences with freedom from care; and whatsoever 
evil happens to the body is therefore most commonly 
single and unaccompanied, because God accepts 
that evil as the punishment of the sin of the man, 
or the instrument of his virtue or his security, and 
itis reckoned as a sufficientantidote. God hath laid 
a severe law upon all women, that “in sorrow they 
shall bring forth children :” yet God hath so attem- 
pered that sorrow, that they think themselves more 
accursed if they want that sorrow; and they have 
reason to rejoice in that state, the trouble of which 
is alleviated by a promise, that “they shall be saved 
in bearing children.” He that wants one eye, hath 
the force and vigorousness of both united in that 
which is left him: and whenever any man is 
afflicted with sorrow, his reason and his religion, 
himself and all his friends, persons that are crtvil 
and persons that are obliged, run in to comfort 
him; and he may, if he will observe wisely, find so 
many circumstances of ease and remission, so many 
designs of providence and studied favours, such con- 
trivances of collateral advantage, and certain reserves 
of substantial and proper comfort, that in the whole 
sum of affairs it often happens, that a single cross 
is a double blessing, and that even in a temporal 
sense “it is better to go to the house of mourning” 
than of joys and festival egressions. Is not the 
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affliction of poverty better than the prosperity of a 
great and tempting fortune? Does not wisdom 
dwell in a mean estate and low spirit, retired 
thoughts, and under a sad roof! And is it not gene- 
rally true, that sickness itself 1s appayed with re- 
ligion and holy thoughts, with pious resolutions and 
penitential prayers, with returns to God and to sober 
counsels? And if this be true, that Gods sends 
sorrow to cure sin, and affliction be the handmaid 
to grace; it is also certain, that every sad contin- 
gency in nature is doubly recompensed with the ad- 
vantages of religion, besides those intervening refresh- 
ments which support the spirit, and refresh its in- 
struments. I shall need to instance but once more 
in this particular. 

God hath sent no greater evil into the world, than 
that “ in the sweat of our brows we shall eat our 
bread;”’ and in the difficulty and agony, in the sor- 
rows and contention of our souls, we shall “ work 
out our salvation.” But see how in the first of these 
God hath outdone his own anger, and defeated the 
purposes of his wrath, by the inundation of his 
mercy ; for this labour and sweat of our brows is so 
far from being a curse, that without it our very 
bread would not be so great a blessing. Is it not 
labour that makes the garlick and the pulse, the 
sycamore and the cresses, the cheese of the goats 
and the butter of the sheep, to be savoury and 
pleasant as the flesh of the roebuck, or the milk of 
the kine, the marrow of oxen, or the thighs of 
birds? Ifit were not for labour, men neither could 
eat so much, nor relish so pleasantly, nor sleep so 
soundly, nor be so healthful nor so useful, so strong 
nor so patient, so noble nor so untempted. And as 
God hath made us beholden to labour for the pur- 
chase of many good things, so the thing itself owes 
to labour many degrees of its worth and value. 
And, therefore, I need not reckon, that, besides 
these advantages, the mercies of God have found 
out proper and natural remedies for labour ; nights 
to cure the sweat of the day,—sleep to ease our 
watchfulness,—rest to alleviate our burdens,—and 
days of religion to procure our rest: and things are 
so ordered, that labour is become a duty, and an act 
of many virtues, and is not so apt to turn into a sin 
as its contrary; and is therefore necessary, not only 
because we need it for making provisions for our 
life, but even to ease the labour of our rest; there 
being no greater tediousness of spirit in the world 
than want of employment, and an inactive life: and 
the lazy man is not only unprofitable, but also 
aceursed, and he groans under the load of his time; 
which yet passes over the active man light as a 
dream, or the feathers of a bird; while the unem- 
ployed is a disease, and like a long sleepless night 
to himself, and a load unto his country. And there- 
fore, although, in this particular, God hath been so 
ἢ merciful in this infliction, that from the sharpness 
of the curse a very great part of mankind are freed, 
and there are myriads of people, good and bad, who 
do not “ eat their bread in the sweat of their 
brows ;” yet this is but an overrunning and an ex- 
cess of the Divine mercy ; God did more for us than 
we did absolutely need: for he hath so disposed of 
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the circumstances of this curse, that man’s affections 
are so reconciled to it, that they desire it, and are 
delighted in it; and so the anger of God is ended in 
loving-kindness, and the drop of water is lost in the 
full chalice of the wine, and the curse is gone out 
into a multiplied blessing. 

But then for the other part of the severe law and 
laborious imposition, that we must work out our 
spiritual interest with the labours of our spirit, 
seems to most men to be so intolerable, that, rather 
than pass under it, they quit their hopes of heaven, 
and pass into the portion of devils. And what can 
there be to alleviate this sorrow, that a man shall be 
perpetually solicited with an impure tempter, and 
shall carry a flame within him, and all the world is 
on fire round about him, and every thing brings fuel 
to the flame, and full tables are a snare, and empty 
tables are collateral servants to a lust, and help to 
blow the fire and kindle the heap of prepared tempta- 
tions ; and yet a man must not at all taste of the for- 
bidden fruit, and he must not desire what he cannot 
choose but desire, and he must not enjoy whatsoever 
he does violently covet, and must never satisfy his 
appetite in the most violent importunities, but must 
therefore deny himself, because to do so is extreme- 
ly troublesome ? This seems to be an art of torture, 
and a device to punish man with the spirit of agony, 
and a restless vexation. But this also hath in it a 
great ingredient of mercy, or rather is nothing else 
but a heap of mercy in its entire constitution. For, 
if it were not for this, we had nothing of our own to 
present to God, nothing proportionable to the great 
rewards of heaven, but either all men, or no man, 
must go thither; for nothing can distinguish man 
from man, in order to beatitude, but choice and elec- 
tion; and nothing can ennoble the choice but love, 
and nothing can exercise love but difficulty, and 
nothing can make that difficulty but the contradic- 
tion of our appetite, and the crossing of our natural 
affections. And, therefore, whenever any of you are 
tempted violently, or grow weary in your spirits with 
resisting the petulancy of temptation, you may be 
cured, if you will please but to remember and rejoice, 
that now you have something of your own to give 
to God, something that he will be pleased to accept, 
something that he hath given thee that thou mayest 
give it him: for our money and our time, our days 
of feasting and our days of sorrow, our discourse and 
our acts of praise, our prayers and our songs, our 
vows and our offerings, our worshippings and. pro- 
testations, and whatsoever else can be accounted in 
the sum of our religion, are only accepted according 
as they bear along with them portions of our will, 
and choice of love, and appendant difficulty. 


Letius est quoties magno tibi constat honestum. 


So that whoever can complain that he serves God 
with pains and mortifications, he is troubled because 
there is a distinction of things such as we call virtue 
and vice, reward and punishment; and, if we will not 
suffer God to distinguish the first, he will certainly 
confound the latter; and his portion shall be blackness 
without variety, and punishment shall be his reward. 

6. As an appendage to this instance of Divine 
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mercy, we are to account that, not only in nature, 
but in contingency and emergent events of provi- 
dence, God makes compensation to us for all the 
evils of chance and hostilities of accident, and brings 
good out of evil; which is that solemn triumph 
which mercy makes over justice, when it rides upon 
a cloud, and crowns its darkness with a robe of 
glorious light. God indeed suffered Joseph to be 
sold a bond-slave into Egypt, but then it was that 
God intended to crown and reward his chastity ; for 
by that means he brought him to a fair condition of 
dwelling, and there gave him a noble trial; he had 
a brave contention, and he was a conqueror. Then 
God sent him to prison; but still that was mercy ; 
it was to make way to bring him to Pharaoh’s 
court. And God brought famine upon Canaan, and 
troubled all the souls of Jacob’s family: and there 
was a plot laid for another mercy; this was to bring 
them to see and partake of Joseph’s glory. And 
then God brought a great evil upon their posterity, 
and they groaned under taskmasters; but this God 
changed into the miracles of his mercy, and suffered 
them to be afflicted that he might do ten miracles 
for their sakes, and proclaim to all the world how dear 
they were to God. And was not the greatest good 
to mankind brought forth from the greatest treason 
that ever was committed,—the redemption of the 
world, from the fact of Judas ? God loving to defeat 
the malice of man and the arts of the devil by rare 
emergencies and stratagems of mercy. It is a sad 
calamity to see a kingdom spoiled, and a church 
afflicted; the priests slain with the sword, and the 
blood of nobles mingled with cheaper sand; religion 
made a cause of trouble, and the best men most 
cruelly persecuted; government confounded, and 
laws ashamed ; judges decreeing causes in fear and 
covetousness, and the ministers of holy things 
setting themselves against all that is sacred, and 
setting fire upon the fields, and turning in “ little 
foxes”? on purpose to “ destroy the vineyards.” 
And what shall make recompence for this heap of 
sorrows, whenever God shall send such swords of 
fire? Even the mercies of God, which then will be 
made public, when we shall hear such afflicted 
people sing, “ In convertendo captivitatem Sion,” 
with the voice of joy and festival eucharist, “ among 
such as keep holy day ;” and when peace shall 
become sweeter, and dwell the longer. And in the 
mean time it serves religion, and the affliction shall 
try the children of God, and God shall crown them, 
and men shall grow wiser and more holy, and leave 
their petty interests, and take sanctuary in holy 
living, and be taught temperance by their want, and 
patience by their suffering, and charity by their 
persecution, and shall better understand the duty of 
their relations; and, at last, the secret worm that 
lay at the root of the plant, shall be drawn forth 
and quite extinguished. For so have I known a 
luxuriant vine swell into irregular twigs and bold 
excrescences, and spend itself in leaves and little 
rings, and afford but trifling clusters to the wine- 
press, and a faint return to his heart, which longed 
to be refreshed with a full vintage: but when the 
lord of the vine had caused the dressers to cut the 
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wilder plant, and made it bleed, it grew temperate 
in its vain expense of useless leaves, and knotted 
into fair and juicy bunches, and made accounts of 
that loss of blood by the return of fruit. So is an 
afflicted province cured of its surfeits, and punished 
for its sins, and bleeds for its long riot, and is left 
ungoverned for its disobedience, and chastised for 
its wantonness; and when the sword hath let forth 
the corrupted blood, and the fire hath purged the 
rest, then it enters into the double joys of restitution, 
and gives God thanks for his rod, and confesses the 
mercies of the Lord in making the smoke to be 
changed into fire, and the cloud into a perfume, the 
sword into a staff, and his anger into mercy. 

Had not David suffered more, if he had suffered 
less? and had he not been miserable, unless he had 
been afflicted ? He understood it well, when he said, 
“It is good for me that I have been afflicted.” He 
that was rival to Crassus when he stood candidate 
to command the legions in the Parthian war, was 
much troubled that he missed the dignity; but he 
saw himself blest that he escaped the death, and 
the dishonour of the overthrow, by that time the 
sad news arrived at Rome. The gentleman at 
Marseilles cursed his stars, that he was absent when 
the ship set sail to sea, having long waited for a 
wind, and missed it; but he gave thanks to the 
Providence that blessed him with the cross, when 
he knew that the ship perished in the voyage, and 
all the men were drowned. And even those virgins 
and barren women in Jerusalem that longed to 
become glad mothers, and for want of children 
would not be comforted, yet, when Titus sacked the 
city, found the words of Jesus true, “ Blessed is the 
womb that never bare, and the paps that never gave 
suck.” And the world being governed with a rare 
variety, and changes of accidents and providence ; 
that which is a misfortune in the particular, in the 
whole order of things becomes a blessing bigger 
than we hoped for, then when we were angry with 
God for hindering us to perish in pleasant ways, or 
when he.was contriving to pour upon thy head a 
mighty blessing. Do not think the judge condemns 
you, when he chides you; nor think to read thy own 
final sentence by the first half of his words. Stand 
still, and see how it will be in the whole event of 
things: let God speak his mind out; for it may be 
this sad beginning is but an art to bring in, or to 
make thee to esteem, and entertain, and understand 
the blessing. 

They that love to talk of the mercies of the 
Lord, and to recount his good things, cannot but 
have observed that God delights to be called by 
such appellatives, which relate to miserable and af- 
flicted persons: he is “the Father of the fatherless, 
and an “ Avenger of the widow’s cause ;” he stand- 
eth at the right hand of the poor, to save his soul 
from unrighteous judges;” and “he is with us in 
tribulation.” And upon this ground let us account 
whether mercy be not the greater ingredient in 
that death and deprivation, when I lose a man, and 
get God to be my Father; and when my weak arm 
of flesh is cut from my shoulder, and God makes me 
to lean upon him, and becomes my Patron and my 
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Guide, my Advocate and Defender. And if, in our 
greatest misery, God’s mercy is so conspicuous, what 
can we suppose him to be in the endearment of his 
loving-kindness? [1 his evil be so transparent, 
well may we know that upon his face dwells glory, 
and from his eyes light and perpetual comforts run 
in channels larger than the returns of the sea, when 
it is driven and forced faster into its natural course 
by the violence of a tempest from the north. The 
sum is this: God intends every accident should 
minister to virtue, and every virtue is the mother and 
the nurse of joy, and both of them daughters of the 
Divine goodness; and therefore, if our sorrows do 
not pass into comforts, it is beside God’s intention ; 
it is because we will not comply with the act of that 
mercy, which would save us by all means and all 
varieties, by health and by sickness, by the life and 
by the death of our dearest friends, by what we 
choose, and by what we fear; that as God’s provi- 
dence rules over all chances of things and all de- 
sions of men, so his mercy may rule over all his 
providence. 


SERMON XXVI. 
PART II. 


7. Gop having, by these means, secured us from 
the evils of nature and contingencies, and repre- 
sented himself to be our Father, which is the great 
endearment and tie, and expression of a natural, 
unalterable, and essential kindness; he next makes 
provisions for us to supply all those necessities 
which himself hath made. For even to make ne- 
cessities was a great circumstance of the mercy; 
and all the relishes of wine, and the savouriness of 
meat, the sweet and the fat, the pleasure and the 
satisfaction, the restitution of spirits and the 
strengthening of the heart, are not owing to the 
liver of the vine or the kidneys of wheat, to the 
blood of the grape or the strength of the corn, but 
to the appetite or the necessity: and therefore it is, 
that he,—that sits at a full table, and does not re- 
create his stomach with fasting, and let his diges- 
tion rest, and place himself in the advantages of na- 
ture’s intervals ;—he loses the blessing of his daily 
bread, and leans upon his table as a sick man upon 
his bed, or the lion in the grass, which he cannot 
feed on: but he that wants it, and sits down when 
nature gives the sign, rejoices in the health of his 
hunger, and the taste of his meat, and the strength- 
ening of his spirit, and gives God thanks, while his 
bones and his flesh rejoice in the provisions of na- 
ture and the blessing of God. Are not the imper- 
fections of infancy and the decays of old age the 
evils of our nature, because respectively they want 
desire, and they want gust and relish, and reflec- 
tions upon their acts of sense? and “ when desire 
fails, presently the mourners go about the streets.’@ 
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But then, that those desires are so provided for by 
nature and art, by ordinary and extraordinary, by 
foresight and contingency, according to necessity 
and up unto convenience, until we arrive at abun- 
dance, is a chain of mercies larger than the bow in 
the clouds, and richer than the trees of Kden, which 
were permitted to feed our miserable father. Is 
not all the earth our orchard and our granary, our 
vineyard and our garden of pleasure ? and the face 
of the sea is our traffic, and the bowels of the sea 
is our vivarium, a place for fish to feed us, and to 
serve some other collateral appendant needs; and 
all the face of heaven is a repository for influences 
and breath, fruitful showers and fair refreshments. 
And when God made provision for his other crea- 
tures, he gave it of one kind, and with variety no 
greater than the changes of day and night, one de- 
vouring the other, or sitting down with his draught 
of blood, or walking upon his portion of grass: but 
man hath all the food of beasts, and all the beasts 
themselves that are fit for food, and the food of an- 
gels, and the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the 
earth: and every part of his body hath a provision 
made for it: and the smoothness of the olive and 
the juice of the vine refresh the heart and make the 
face cheerful, and serve the ends of joy and the fes- 
tivity of man; and are not only to cure hunger or to 
allay thirst, but to appease a passion and allay a 
sorrow. Itis an infinite variety of meat with which 
God furnishes out the table of mankind. And in the 
covering our sin, and clothing our nakedness, God 
passed from fig-leaves to the skins of beasts, from 
aprons to long robes, from leather to wool, and 
from thence to the warmth of furs and the cool- 
ness of silks; he hath dressed not only our needs, 
but hath fitted the several portions of the year, and 
made us to go dressed like our mother, leaving off 
the winter-sables when the florid spring appears ; 
and as soon as the tulip fades, we put on the robe of 
summer, and then shear our sheep for winter: and 
God uses us as Joseph did his brother Benjamin ; 
we have many changes of raiment, and our mess is 
five times bigger than the provision made for our 
brothers of the creation. But the providence and 
mercies of God are to be estimated also according 
as these provisions are dispensed to every single 
person. For that I may not remark the bounties 
of God running over the tables of the rich, God 
hath also made provisions for the poorest person; 
so that if they can but rule their desires, they shall 
have their tables furnished. And this secured 
and provided for by one promise and two duties, by 
our own labour and our brother’s charity: and our 
faith in this affair is confirmed by all our own, and 
by all the experience of other men. Are not all the 
men and the women in the world provided for, and 
fed, and clothed, till they die? And was it not 
always so from the first morning of the creatures ἢ 
And that a man is starved to death, is a violence 
and a rare contingency, happening almost as seldom 
as for a man to have but one eye; and if our being 
provided for be as certain as for a man to have two 
eyes, we have reason to adore the wisdom and ad- 
mire the mercies of our almighty Father. But 
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these things are evident. Is it not a great thing 
that God hath made such strange provisions for our 
health-—such infinite differences of plants—and 
hath discovered the secrets of their nature by mere 
chance, or by inspiration? Either of which is the 
miracle of Providence, secret to us, but ordered by 
certain and regular decrees of Heaven. It was a 
huge diligence and care of the Divine mercy that 
discovered to man the secrets of spagyric medicines, 
of stones, of spirits, and the results of seven or eight 
decoctions, and the strange effects of accidental 
mixtures, which the art of man could not suspect, 
being bound up in the secret sanctuary of hidden 
causes and secret natures, and being laid open by 
the concourse of twenty or thirty little accidents, 
all which were ordered by God as certainly as are 
the first principles of nature, or the descent of sons 
from the fathers in the most noble families. 

But that which I shall observe in this whole 
affair is, that there are, both for the provision of our 
tables and the relief of our sicknesses, so many 
miracles of Providence, that they give plain demon- 
stration what relation we bear to heaven: and the 
poor man need not be troubled that he is to expect 
his daily portion after the sun is up; for he hath 
found to this day he was not deceived; and then he 
may rejoice, because he sees, by an effective pro- 
bation, that in heaven a decree was made, every day 
to send him provisions of meat and drink. And that 
is a mighty mercy, when the circles of heaven are 
bowed down to wrap us in a bosom of care and 
nourishment, and the wisdom of God is daily busied 
to serve his mercy, as his mercy serves our necessi- 
ties. Does not God plant remedies there, where 
the diseases are most popular? and every country 
is best provided against its own evils. Is not the 
rhubarb found, where the sun most corrupts the 
liver; and the scabious by the shore of the sea, that 
God might cure as soon as he wounds? and the 
inhabitants may see their remedy against the leprosy 
and the scurvy, before they feel their sickness. 
And then to this we may add nature’s commons and 
open fields, the shores of rivers and the strand of 
the sea, the unconfined air, the wilderness that hath 
no hedge; and that in these every man may hunt, 
and fowl, and fish, respectively ; and that God sends 
some miracles and extraordinary blessings so for 
the public good, that he will not endure they should 
be enclosed and made several. Thus he is pleased 
to dispense the manna of Calabria, the medicinal 
waters of Germany, the muscles at Sluys at this 
day, and the Egyptian beans in the marshes of 
Albania, and the salt at Troas of old; which God, 
to defeat the covetousness of man, and to spread his 
mercy over the face of the indigent, as the sun 
scatters his beams over the bosom of the whole 
earth, did so order, that as long as every man was 
permitted to partake, the bosom of heaven was 
open; but when man gathered them into single 
handfuls, and made them impropriate, God gathered 
his hand into his bosom, and bound the heavens 
with ribs of brass, and the earth with decrees of 
iron; and the blessing reverted to him that gave it, 
since they might not receive it to whom it was sent. 
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And in general, this is the excellency of his mercy, 
that all our needs are certainly supplied and secured 
by a promise which God cannot break: but he that 
cannot break the laws of his own promises, can 
break the laws of nature, that he may perform his 
promise, and he will do a miracle rather than for- 
sake thee in thy needs: so that our security and the 
relative mercy is bound upon us by all the power 
and the truth of God. 

8. But because such is the bounty of God, that 
he hath provided a better life for the inheritance of 
man, if God is so merciful in making fair provisions 
for our less noble part, in order to the transition 
toward our country, we may expect that the mercies 
of God have rare arts to secure to us his designed 
bounty in order to our inheritance, to that which 
ought to be our portion for ever. And here I con- 
sider, that it is an infinite mercy of the almighty 
Father of mercies, that he hath appointed to us such 
a religion, that leads us to a huge felicity through 
pleasant ways. For the felicity that is designed to 
us, is 80 above our present capacities and concep- 
tions, that while we are so ignorant as not to un- 
derstand it, we are also so foolish as not to desire it 
with passions great enough to perform the little 
conditions of its purchase. God, therefore, know- 
ing how great an interest it is, and how apt we 
should be to neglect it, hath found out such condi- 
tions of acquiring it, which are eases and _ satisfac- 
tion to our present appetites. God hath bound our 
salvation upon us by the endearment of temporal 
prosperities; and because we love this world so 
well, God hath so ordered it, that even this world 
may secure the other. And of this, God in old time 
made open profession; for when he had secretly 
designed to bring his people to a glorious immor- 
tality in another world, he told them nothing of that, 
it being a thing bigger than the capacity of their 
thoughts, or of their theology; but told them that 
which would tempt them most, and endear obedi- 
ence: “Ifyou will obey, ye shall eat the good things 
of the land;” ye shall possess a rich country, ye 
shall triumph over your enemies, ye shall have 
numerous families, blessed children, rich granaries, 
overrunning wine-presses. For God knew the cog- 
nation of most of them was so dear between their 
affections and the good things of this world, that if 
they did not obey in hope of that they did need, 
and fancy, and love, and see, and feel—it was not 
to be expected they should quit their affections 
for a secret in another world, whither before they 
come they must die, and lose all desire, and all ca- 
pacities of enjoyment. But this design of God, 
which was barefaced in the days of the law, is now 
in the gospel interwoven secretly (but yet plain 
enough to be discovered by an eye of faith and 
reason) into every virtue; and temporal advantage 
is a great ingredient in the constitution of every 
christian grace. For so the richest tissue dazzles 
the beholder’s eye, when the sun reflects upon the 
metal, the silver and the gold weaved into fantastic 
imagery, or a wealthy plainness ; but the rich wire 
and shining filaments are wrought upon cheaper 
silk, the spoil of worms and flies; so is the em- 
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broidery of our virtue. The glories of the Spirit 
dwell upon the face and vestment, upon the fringes 
and the borders, and there we see the beryl and the 
onyx, the jasper and the sardonyx, order and per- 
fection, love, and peace, and joy, mortification of the 
passions and ravishment of the will, adherences to 
God and imitation of Christ, reception and enter- 
tainment of the Holy Ghost, and longings after 
heaven, humility and chastity, temperance and _ so- 
briety; these make the frame of the garment, the 
clothes of the soul, that it may not be found naked 
in the day of the Lord’s visitation; but through 
these rich materials a thread of silk is drawn, some 
compliance with worms and weaker creatures, some- 
thing that shall please our bowels, and make the 
lower man to rejoice; they are wrought upon secu- 
lar content and material satisfactions; and now we 
cannot be happy unless we be pious, and the reli- 
gion of a christian is the greatest security, and the 
most certain instrument of making a man rich, and 
pleasing, and healthful, and wise, and beloved, in the 
whole world. I shall now remark only two or three 
instances; for the main body of this truth I have 
otherwhere represented.” 

1. The whole religion of a christian, as it relates 
to others, is nothing but justice and mercy, certain 
parents of peace and benefit; and upon this sup- 
position, what evil can come to a just and a merci- 
ful, to a necessary and useful person? For the first 
permission of evil was upon the stock of injustice. 
He that kills may be killed, and he that does injury 
may be mischieved; he that invades another man’s 
right, must venture the loss of his own; and when 
I put my brother to his defence, he may chance 
drive the evil so far from himself, that it may reach 
me. Laws and judges, private and public judi- 
catures, wars and tribunals, axes and wheels, were 
made, not for the righteous, but for the unjust; and 
all that whole order of things and persons would 
be useless, if men did do as they would willingly 
suffer. 

2. And because there is no evil that can befall a 
just man, unless it comes by injury and violence, our 
religion hath also made as good provisions against 
that too, as the nature of the thing will suffer. For 
by patience we are reconciled to the sufferance, 
and by hope and faith we see a certain consequent 
reward; and by praying for the persecuting man 
we are cured of all the evil of the mind, the envy 
and the fretfulness that uses to gall the troubled 
and resisting man; and when we turn all the pas- 
sion into charity, and God turns all the suffering 
into reward, there remains nothing that is very for- 
midable. So that our religion obliges us to such 
duties which prevent all evils that happen justly to 
men; and in our religion no man can suffer as a 
malefactor, if he follows the religion truly ; and for 
the evils that are unavoidable and come by violence, 
the graces of this discipline turn them into virtues 
and rewards, and make them that in their event 
they are desirable, and in the suffering they are 
very tolerable. 

3. But then when we consider that the religion 
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of a christian consists in doing good to all men; 
that it is made up of mercies and friendships, of 
friendly conventions and assemblies of saints ; that 
all are to do public works for necessary uses, that is, 
to be able to be beneficial to the public, and not to 
be burdensome to any, where it can be avoided; 
what can be wished to men in relation to others, 
and what can be more beneficial to themselves, than 
that they be such whom other men will value for 
their interest, such whom the public does need, 
such whom princes and nobles ought to esteem, and 
all men can make use of according to their several 
conditions; that they are so well provided for, that, 
unless a persecution disables them, they can not 
only maintain themselves, but oblige others to their 
charity ? This is a temporal good, which all wise 
man reckon as part of that felicity which recompenses 
all the labours of their day, and sweetens the sleep 
of their night, and places them in that circle of 
neighbourhood and amity, where men are most 
valued and most secure. 

4. To this we may add this material considera- 
tion: That all those graces, which oblige us to do 
good to others, are nothing else but certain instru- 
ments of doing advantage to ourselves. It is a 
huge nobleness of charity to give alms, not only to 
our brother, but for him. It is the christian sacri- 
fice, like that of Job, who made oblations for his 
sons when they feasted each other, fearing lest they 
had sinned against God. And if I give alms, and 
fast, and pray, in behalf of my prince or my patron, 
my friend or my children, I do a combination of 
holy actions; which are, of all things that I can 
do, the most effectual intercession for him whom I 
so recommend. But then observe the art of this, 
and what a plot is laid by the Divine mercy, to se- 
cure blessing to ourselves. That I am a person fit 
to intercede and pray for him, must suppose me a 
gracious person, one whom God rather will accept ; 
so that, before I be fit to pray and interpose for 
him, I must first become dear to God; and my cha- 
rity can do him no good, for whose intcrest I gave 
it, but by making me first acceptable to God, that 
so he may the rather hearme. And when I fast, it 
is first an act of repentance for myself, before it can 
be an instrument of impetration for him. And 
thus I do my brother a single benefit, by doing my- 
self a double one. And it is also so ordered, that 
when I pray for a person for whom God will not 
hear me, yet then he will hear me for myself, though 
I say nothing in my own behalf: and our prayers 
are like Jonathan’s arrows; if they fall short, yet 
they return my friend or my friendship to me; or if 
they go home, they secure him whom they pray for; 
and I have not only the comfort of rejoicing with 
him, but the honour and the reward of procuring 
him a joy. And certain it is, that the charitable 
prayer for another can never want what it asks, or, 
instead of it, a greater blessing. The good man,— 
that saw his poor brother troubled, because he had 
nothing to present for an offering at the holy com- 
munion, (when all knew themselves obliged to do 
kindness for Christ’s poor members, with which 
themselves were incorporated with so mysterious an 
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union,) and gave him money, that he might present 
for the good of his soul, as other christians did,— 
had not only the reward of alms, but of religion 
too; and that offering was well husbanded, for it 
did benefit to two souls. For as I sin when I make 
another sin; so if I help to do a good, 1 am a 
sharer in the gains of that talent; and he shall not 
have the less, but I shall be rewarded upon his 
stock. And this was it which David rejoiced in: 
“ Particeps sum omnium timentium te:” “I am a 
partner, a companion, of all them that fear thee ;” 
I share in their profits. If I do but rejoice at every 
grace of God which I see in my brother, I shall be 
rewarded for that grace. And we need not envy 
the excellency of another ; it becomes mine as well 
as his; and if I do rejoice, I shall have cause to 
rejoice. So excellent, so full, so artificial is the 
mercy of God, in making, and seeking, and finding 
all occasions to do us good. 

5. The very charity, and love, and mercy, that is 
commanded in our religion, is in itself a great excel- 
lency ; not only in order to heaven, but to the com- 
forts of the earth too, and such, without which a 
man is not capable of a blessing or a comfort. And 
he that sent charity and friendships into the world, 
intended charity to be as relative as justice, and to 
do its effect both upon the loving and the beloved 
person. It is a reward and a blessing to a kind 
father, when his children do well; and every degree 
of prudent love which he bears to them, is an en- 
dearment of his joy; and he that loves them not, 
but looks upon them as burdens of necessity and 
loads to his fortune, loses those many rejoicings, and 
the pleasures of kindness which they feast withal, 
who love to divide their fortunes amongst them, be- 
cause they have already divided large and equal 
portions of their heart. I have instanced in this 
relation; but it is true in all the excellency of 
friendship : and every man rejoices twice, when he 
hath a partner of his joy. A friend shares my sor- 
row, and makes it but a moiety; but he swells my 
joy, and makes it double. For so two channels 
divide the river, and lessen it into rivulets, and make 
it fordable, and apt to be drunk up at the first revels of 
the Syrian star; but two torches do not divide, but 
increase the flame. And though my tears are the 
sooner dried up, when they run upon my friend’s 
cheeks in the furrows of compassion; yet when my 
flame hath kindled his lamp, we unite the glories, 
and make them radiant, like the golden candlesticks 
that burn before the throne of God; because they 
shine by numbers, by unions, and confederations of 
light and joy. 

And now, upon this account, which is already so 
great, I need not reckon concerning the collateral 
issues and little streams of comfort, which God hath 
made to issue from that religion to which God hath 
obliged us; such as are mutual comforts,—visiting 
sick people,—instructing the ignorant,—and so be- 
coming better instructed, and fortified, and com- 
forted ourselves, by the instruments of our brother’s 
ease and advantages ;—the glories of converting 
souls, of rescuing a sinner from hell, of a miserable 
man from the grave,—the honour and nobleness of 
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being a good man,—the noble confidence and the 
bravery of innocence,—the ease of patience,—the 
quiet of contentedness,—the rest of peacefulness,— 
the worthiness of forgiving others,—the greatness 
of spirit that is in despising riches,-—and the sweet- 
ness of spirit that is in meekness and humility ;— 
these are christian graces in every sense; favours 
of God, and issues of his bounty and his mercy. 
But all that I shall now observe further concerning 
them is this: That God hath made these necessary ; 
he hath obliged us to have them, under pain of 
damnation ; he hath made it so sure to us to become 
happy even in this world, that if we will not, he 
hath threatened to destroy us ; which is not a desire 
or aptness to do us an evil, but an art to make it 
impossible that we should. For God hath so ordered 
it, that we cannot perish, unless we desire it our- 
selves ; and unless we will do ourselves a mischief on 
purpose to get hell, we are secured of heaven: and 
there is not in the nature of things any way that can 
more infallibly do the work of felicity upon creatures 
that can choose, than to make that which they 
should naturally choose be spiritually their duty : 
and then he will make them happy hereafter, if 
they will suffer him to make them happy here. 
But hard by stand another throng of mercies, that 
must be considered by us, and God must be glorified 
in them; for they are such as are intended to pre- 
serve to us all this felicity. 

9. God, that he might secure our duty and our 
present and consequent felicity, hath tied us with 
golden chains, and bound us, not only with the 
bracelets of love and the deliciousness of hope, but 
with the ruder cords of fearand reverence; even with 
all the innumerable parts of a restraining grace. For 
it is a huge aggravation of human calamity to con- 
sider, that after a man hath been instructed in the 
love and advantages of his religion, and knows it to 
be the way of honour and felicity, and that to pre- 
varicate his holy sanctions is certain death and dis- 
grace to eternal ages; yet that some men shall despise 
their religion, others shall be very wary of its laws, 
and call the commandments a burden; and too many, 
with a perfect choice, shall delight in death, and 
the ways that lead thither ; and they choose money 
infinitely, and to rule over their brother by all 
means, and to be revenged extremely, and to prevail 
by wrong, and to do all that they can, and please 
themselves in all that they desire, and love it fondly, 
and be restless in all things but where they perish. 
If God should not interpose by the arts of a miracu- 
lous and merciful grace, and put a bridle in the 
mouth of our lusts, and chastise the sea of our 
follies by some heaps of sand or the walls of a rock, 
we should perish in the deluge of sin universally ; 
as the old world did in that storm of the Divine 
anger, “the flood of waters.”” But thus God suffers 
but few adulteries in the world, in respect of what 
would be, if all men that desire to be adulterers had 
power and opportunity. And yet some men, and 
very many women, are, by modesty and natural 
shamefacedness, chastised in their too forward appe- 
tites; or the laws of man, or public reputation, or 
the indecency and unhandsome circumstances of 
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sin, check the desire, and make it that it cannot 
arrive at act. For so have I seen a busy flame 
sitting upon a sullen coal, turn its point to all the 
angles and portions of its neighbourhood, and reach 
at a heap of prepared straw, which, like a bold 
temptation, called it to arestless motion and activity ; 
but either it was at too big a distance, or a gentle 
breath from heaven diverted the sphere and the ray 
of the fire to the other side, and so prevented the 
violence of the burning ; till the flame expired in a 
weak consumption, and died, turning into smoke, 
and the coolness of death, and the harmlessness of 
a cinder. And when a man’s desires are winged 
with sails and a lusty wind of passion, and pass on 
in a smooth channel of opportunity, God oftentimes 
hinders the lust and the impatient desire from 
passing on to its port, and entering into action, by 
a sudden thought, by a little remembrance of a word, 
by a fancy, by a sudden disability, by unreasonable 
and unlikely fears, by the sudden intervening of 
company, by the very weariness of the passion, by 
curiosity, by want of health, by the too great vio- 
Ience of the desire, bursting itself with its fulness 
into dissolution and a remiss easiness, by a sentence 
of Scripture, by the reverence of a good man, or 
else by the proper interventions of the Spirit of 
grace, chastising the crime, and representing its 
appendant mischiefs, and its constituent disorder 
and irregularity; and after all this, the very anguish 
and trouble of being defeated in the purpose, hath 
rolled itself into 80 much uneasiness and unquiet 
reflections, that the man is grown ashamed, and 
vexed into more sober counsels. 

And the mercy of God is not less than infinite, 
im separating men from the occasions of their sin, 
from the neighbourhood and temptation. For if 
the hyena and a dog should be thrust into the 
same kennel, one of them would soon find a grave, 
and it may be, both of them their death. So in- 
fallible is the ruin of most men, if they be showed 
atemptation. Nitre and resin, naphtha and bitumen, 
sulphur and pitch, are their constitution ; and the 
fire passes upon them infinitely, and there is none 
to secure them. But God, by removing our sins 
far from us, “as far as the east is from the west,” 
not only putting away the guilt, but setting the 
occasion far from us, extremely far,—so far that 
sometimes we cannot sin, and many times not easily, 
—hath magnified his mercy, by giving us safety in 
all those measures in which we are untempted. Τί 
would be the matter of new discourses, if I should 
consider concerning the variety of God’s grace; his 
preventing and accompanying, his inviting and cor- 
roborating grace; his assisting us to will, his 
enabling us to do; his sending angels to watch us, 
to remove us from evil company, to drive us with 
swords of fire from forbidden instances, to carry us 
by unobserved opportunities into holy company, to 
minister occasions of holy discourses, to make it by 
some means or other necessary to do a holy action, 
to make us in love with virtue, because they have 
mingled that virtue with a just and a fair interest ; 
to some men, by making religion that thing they 
live upon; to others, the means of their reputation 
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and the securities of their honour, and thousands of 
ways more, which every prudent man that watches 
the ways of God, cannot but have observed. But I 
must also observe other great conjugations of 
mercy; for he that is to pass through an infinite, 
must not dwell upon every little line of life. 

10. The next order of mercies is such which is 
of so pure and unmingled constitution, that it hath 
at first no regard to the capacities and dispositions 
of the receivers; and afterwards, when it hath, it 
relates only to such conditions which itself creates 
and produces in the suscipient; I mean, the mercies 
of the Divine predestination. For was it not an 
infinite mercy, that God should predestinate all 
mankind to salvation by Jesus Christ, even when 
he had no other reason to move him to do it, but 
because man was miserable, and needed his pity ? 
But I shall instance only in the intermedial part 
of this mysterious mercy. Why should God cause 
us to be born of christian parents, and not to be 
circumcised by the impure hands of a Turkish 
priest? What distinguished me from another, that 
my father was severe in his discipline, and careful 
to “bring me up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord ;” and I was not exposed to the careless- 
ness of an irreligious guardian, and taught to steal 
and lie, and to make sport with my infant vices and 
beginnings of iniquity? Who was it that discerned 
our persons from the lot of dying chrysoms, whose 
portion must be among those who never glorified 
God with a free obedience? What had you done of 
good, or towards it, that you were not condemned 
to that stupid ignorance, which makes the souls 
of most men to be little higher than beasts; and 
who understand nothing of religion and noble 
principles, of parables and wise sayings of old 
men? And not only in our cradles, but in our 
schools and our colleges, in our friendships and in 
our marriages, in our enmities and in all our con- 
versation, in our virtues and in our vices, where 
all things in us were equal, or else we were the 
inferior, there is none of us but have felt the mercies 
of many differences. Or it may be, my brother and 
I were intemperate, and drunk, and quarrelsome, 
and he killed aman: but God did not suffer me to 
do so: he fell down and died with a little disorder ; 
I was a beast, and yet was permitted to live, and not 
yet to die in my sins: he did amiss once, and was 
surprised in that disadvantage; I sin daily, and am 
still invited to repentance: he would fain have 
lived and amended; I neglect the grace, but am 
allowed the time. And when God sends the angel 
of his wrath to execute his anger upon a sinful 
people, we are encompassed with funerals, and yet 
the angel hath not smitten us. What or who makes 
the difference ? We shall then see, when, in the 
separations of eternity, we sitting in glory shall see 
some of the partners of our sins carried into despair 
and the portions of the left hand, and roaring in 
the seats of the reprobate ; we shall then perceive 
that it is even that mercy which hath no cause but 
itself, no measure of its emanation but our misery, 
no natural limit but eternity, no beginning but God, 
no object but man, no reason but an essential and 
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an unalterable goodness, no variety but our neces- 
sity and capacity, no change but new instances of 
its own nature, no ending or repentance, but our 
absolute and obstinate refusal to entertain it. 

11. Lastly: All the mercies of God are con- 
centred in that which is all the felicity of man; 
and God is so great a lover of souls, that he pro- 
vides securities and fair conditions for them, even 
against all our reason and hopes, our expectations 
and weak discoursings. The particulars I shall 
remark are these: 1. God’s mercy prevails over 
the malice and ignorances, the weaknesses and 
follies of men; so that in the conventions and as- 
semblies of heretics, (as the word is usually under- 
stood, for erring and mistaken people,) although 
their doctrines are such, that, if men should live ac- 
cording to their proper and natural consequences, 
they would live impiously, yet in every one of these 
there are persons so innocently and invincibly mis- 
taken, and who mean nothing but truth, while in 
the simplicity of their heart they talk nothing but 
error, that, in the defiance and contradiction of their 
own doctrines, they live according to its contra- 
dictory. He that believes contrition alone, with 
confession to a priest, is enough to expiate ten 
thousand sins, is furnished with an excuse easy 
enough to quit himself from the troubles of a holy 
life ; and he that hath a great many cheap ways of 
buying off his penances for a little money, even for 
the greatest sins, is taught a way not to fear the 
doing of an act, for which he must repent; since 
repentance is a duty so soon, so certainly, and so 
easily performed. But these are notorious doctrines 
of the Roman church; and yet God so loves the 
souls of his creatures, that many men, who trust to 
these doctrines in their discourses, dare not rely upon 
them in their lives. But while they talk as if 
they did not need to live strictly, many of them 
live so strictly as if they did not believe so 
foolishly. He that tells that, antecedently, God 
hath, to all human choice, decreed men to heaven 
or to hell, takes away from men all care of the way, 
because they believe that he that infallibly decreed 
that end, hath unalterably appointed the means; 
and some men that talk thus wildly, live soberly, 
and are overwrought in their understanding by some 
secret art of God, that man may not perish in his 
ignorance, but be assisted in his choice, and saved 
by the Divine mercies. And there is no sect of 
men but are furnished with antidotes and little ex- 
cuses to cure the venom of their doctrine ; and there- 
fore, although the adherent and constituent poison 
is notorious, and therefore to be declined, yet, be- 
cause it is collaterally cured and overpowered by the 
torrent and wisdom of God’s mercies, the men are 
to be taken into the quire, that we may all join, 
giving God praise for the operation of his hands.— 
2. I said formerly, that there are many secret and 
undiscerned mercies by which men live, and of 
which men can give no account, till they come to 
give God thanks at their publication; and of this 
sort is that mercy which God reserves for the souls 
of many millions of men and women, concerning 
whom we have no hopes, if we account concerning 
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them by the usual proportions of revelation and 
christian commandments; and yet we are taught to 
hope some strange good things concerning them, by 
the analogy and general rules of the Divine mercy. 
For what shall become of ignorant christians, 
people that live in wildernesses, and places more 
desert than a primitive hermitage ? people that are 
baptized, and taught to go to church, it may be, 
once a year? people that can get no more know- 
ledge; they know not where to have it, nor how to 
desire it? And yet that an eternity of pains shall 
be consequent to such an ignorance, is unlike the 
mercy of God; and yet that they should be in any 
disposition towards an eternity of intellectual joys, 
is no where set down in the leaves of revelation. 
And when the Jews grew rebellious, or a silly 
woman of the daughters of Abraham was tempted, 
and sinned, and punished with death, we usually 
talk as if that death passed on to a worse; but yet 
we may arrest our thoughts upon the Divine mer- 
cies, and consider that it is reasonable to expect 
from the Divine goodness, that no greater forfeiture 
be taken upon a law than was expressed in its sanc- 
tion and publication. He that makes a law, and 
binds it with the penalty of stripes, we say, he in- 
tends not to afflict the disobedient with scorpions 
and axes: and it had been hugely necessary that 
God had scared the Jews from their sins by threat- 
ening the pains of hell to them that disobeyed, if he 
intended to inflict it; for although many men would 
have ventured the future, since they are not affright- 
ened with the present and visible evil, yet some 
persons would have had more philosophical and 
spiritual apprehensions than others, and have been 
infallibly cured, in all their temptations, with the fear 
of an eternal pain; and, however, whether they had 
or no, yet since it cannot be understood how it 
consists with the Divine justice to exact a pain 
bigger than he threatened, greater than he gave 
warning of, we are sure it is a great way off from 
God’s mercy to do so. He that usually imposes less, 
and is loth to inflict any, and very often forgives it 
all, is hugely distant from exacting an eternal punish- 
ment, when the most that he threatened, and gave 
notice of, was but a temporal. The effect of this con- 
sideration I would have to be this: That we may 
publicly worship this mercy of God, which is kept 
in secret, and that we be not too forward in sen- 
tencing all heathens, and prevaricating Jews, to the 
eternal pains of hell; but to hope that they have a 
portion in the secrets of the Divine mercy, where 
also, unless many of us have some little portions 
deposited, our condition will be very uncertain, and 
sometimes most miserable. God knows best how 
intolerably accursed a thing it is to perish in the 
eternal flames of hell, and therefore he is not easy 
to inflict it; and if the joys of heaven be too great 
to be expected upon too easy terms, certainly the 
pains of the damned are infinitely too big to pass 
lightly upon persons who cannot help themselves, 
and who, if they were helped with clearer revela- 
tions, would have avoided them. But as in these 
things we must not pry into the secrets of the Divine 
economy, being sure, whether it be so or no, it is 
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most just, even as it is ; so we may expect to see the 
glories of the Divine mercy made public, in unex- 
pected instances, at the great day of manifestation. 
And, indeed, our dead many times go forth from our 
hands very strangely and carelessly, without prayers, 
without sacraments, without consideration, without 
counsel, and without comfort; and to,dress the souls 
of our dear people at so sad a parting, is an employ- 
ment we therefore omit, not always because we are 
negligent, but because the work is sad, and allays the 
affections of the world with those melancholic cir- 
cumstances; but if God did not in his mercies make 
secret and equivalent provisions for them, and take 
care of his redeemed ones, we might unhappily meet 
them in a sad eternity, and, without remedy, weep 
together and groan for ever! But “ God hath pro- 
vided better things for them, that they, without us,” 
that is, without our assistances, “ shall be made 
perfect.” 


SERMON XXVII. 
PART IIL. 


THERE are very many more orders and conjuga- 
tions of mercies ; but because the numbers of them 
naturally tend to their own greatness, that is, to 
have no measure, I must reckon but a few more, 
and them also without order: for that they do de- 
scend upon us, we see and feel, but by what order 
of things or causes, is as undiscerned as the head of 
Nilus, or a sudden remembrance of a long-neglected 
and forgotten proposition. 

1. But upon this account it is that good men 
have observed, that the providence of God is so 
great a provider for holy living, and does so cer- 
tainly minister to religion, that nature and chance, 
the order of the world and the influences of Hea- 
ven, are taught to serve the ends of the Spirit of 
God and the spirit of a man. I do not speak of the 
miracles that God hath, in the several periods of 
the world, wrought for the establishing his laws, 
and confirming his promises, and securing our obedi- 
ence; though that was, all the way, the overflow- 
ings and miracles of mercy, as well as power: but 
that which I consider is, that besides the extraordi- 
hary emanations of the Divine power upon the first 
and most solemn occasions of an institution, and the 
first beginnings of a religion, (such as were the 
wonders God did in Egypt and in the wilderness, 
preparatory to the sanction of that law and the first 
covenant, and the miracles wrought by Christ and 
his apostles, for the founding and the building up 
the religion of the gospel and the new covenant,) 
God does also do things wonderful and miraculous, 
for the promoting the ordinary and less solemn ac- 
tions of our piety, and to assist and accompany them 
in a constant and regular succession. It was a 
strange variety of natural efficacies, that manna 
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should stink in twenty-four hours, if gathered upon 
Wednesday and Thursday, and that it should last 
till forty-eight hours, if gathered upon the even of 
the sabbath; and that it should last many hundreds 
of years, when placed in the sanctuary by the 
ministry of the high priest. But so it was in the 
Jews’ religion: and manna pleased every palate, 
and it filled all appetites, and the same measure was 
a different proportion, it was much and it was little; 
as if nature, that it might serve religion, had been 
taught some measures of infinity, which is every 
where and no where, filling all things and circum- 
scribed with nothing, measured by one omer and 
doing the work of two; like the crowns of kings, 
fitting the brows of Nimrod and the most mighty 
warrior, and yet not too large for the temples of an 
infant prince. And not only is it thus in nature, 
but in contingencies and acts depending upon the 
choice of men; for God having commanded the sons 
of Israel to go up to Jerusalem to worship thrice 
every year, and to leave their borders to be guarded 
by women, and children, and sick persons, in the 
neighbourhood of diligent and spiteful enemies, yet 
God so disposed of their hearts and opportunities, 
that they never entered the land when the people 
were at their solemnity, until they desecrated their 
rites, by doing at their passover the greatest sin 
and treason in the world. Till at Easter they cru- 
cified the Lord of life and glory, they were secure 
in Jerusalem and in their borders; but when they 
had destroyed religion by this act, God took away 
their security, and Titus besieged the city at the 
feast of Easter, that the more might perish in the 
deluge of the Divine indignation. 

To this observation the Jews. add, that in Jeru- 
salem no man ever had a fall that came thither to 
worship; that at their solemn festivals there was 
reception in the town for all the inhabitants of the 
land; concerning which, although I cannot affirm 
any thing, yet this is certain, that no godly person, 
among all the tribes of Israel, was ever a beggar, 
but-all the variety of human chances were overruled 
to the purposes of providence, and providence was 
measured by the ends of the religion, and the re- 
ligion which promised them plenty, performed the 
promise, till the nation and the religion too began 
to decline, that it might give place to ἃ better 
ministry, and a more excellent dispensation of the 
things of the world. 

But when christian religion was planted, and had 
taken root, and had filled all lands, then all the na- 
ture of things, the whole creation, became servant 
to the kingdom of grace; and the head of the re- 
ligion is also the head of the creatures, and minis- 
ters all the things of the world in order to the 
Spirit of grace: and now “ angels are ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for the good of them 
that fear the Lord;” and all the violences of men, 
and things of nature and choice, are forced into 
subjection and lowest ministries, and to co-operate, 
as with an united design, to verify all the promises 
of the gospel, and to secure and advantage all the 
children of the kingdom: and now he that is made 
poor by chance or persecution, is made rich by re- 
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ligion; and he that hath nothing, yet possesses all 
things: and sorrow itself is the greatest comfort, 
not only because it ministers to virtue, but because 
itself is one, as in the case of repentance; and 
death ministers to life, and bondage is freedom, and 
loss is gain, and our enemies are our friends, and 
every thing turns into religion, and religion turns 
into felicity and all manner of advantages. But 
that I may not need to enumerate any more particu- 
lars in this observation, certain it is, that angels of 
light and darkness, all the infiuences of heaven, and 
the fruits and productions of the earth, the stars and 
the elements, the secret things that he in the 
bowels of the sea and the entrails of the earth, the 
single effects of all efficients, and the conjunction of 
all causes, all events foreseen and all rare contin- 
gencies, every thing of chance and every thing of 
choice, is so much a servant to him whose greatest 
desire and great interest is, by all means, to save 
our souls, that we are thereby made sure, that all 
the whole creation shall be made to bend, in all 
the flexures of its nature and accidents, that it may 
minister to religion, to the good of the catholic 
church, and every person within its bosom, who are 
the body of him that rules over all the world, and 
commands them as he chooses. 

2. But that which is next to this, and not much 
unlike the design of this wonderful mercy, is, that 
all the actions of religion, though mingled with cir- 
cumstances of differing, and sometimes of contra- 
dictory, relations, are so concentred in God their 
proper centre, and conducted in such certain and 
pure channels of reason and rule, that no one duty 
does contradict another; and it can never be neces- 
sary for any man, in any case, to sin. They that 
bound themselves by an oath to kill Paul, were not 
environed with the sad necessities of murder on one 
side, and vow-breach on the other, so that if they 
did murder him, they were man-slayers, if they did 
not, they were perjured; for God had made provi- 
sion for this case, that no unlawful oath should pass 
an obligation. He that hath given his faith in un- 
lawful confederation against his prince, is not girded 
with a fatal necessity of breach of trust on one side, 
or breach of allegiance on the other; for in this 
also God hatli secured the case of conscience, by 
forbidding any man to make an unlawful promise; 
and, upon a stronger degree of the same reason, by 
forbidding him to keep it, in case he hath made it. 
He that doubts whether it be lawful to keep the 
Sunday holy, must not do it during that doubt, be- 
cause ‘“ whatsoever is not of faith, is sin.” But yet 
God’s mercy hath taken care to break this snare in 
sunder, so that he may neither sin against the com- 
mandment, nor against his conscience; for he is 
bound to lay aside his error, and be better instruct- 
ed; till when, the scene of his sin lies in something 
that hath influence upon his understanding, not in 
the omission of the fact. “No man can serve two 
masters,” but therefore ‘‘ he must hate the one, and 
cleave to the other.” But then if we consider what 
infinite contradiction there is in sin, and that the 
great long-suffering of God is expressed in this, that 
God “suffered the contradiction of sinners,’ we 
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shall feel the mercy of God in the peace of our 
consciences and the unity of religion, so long as we 
do the work of God. It is a huge affront to a 
covetous man, that he is the further off from fulness 
by having great heaps and vast revenues; and that 
his thirst increases by having that which should 
quench it; and that the more he shall need to be 
satisfied, the less he shall dare to doit; and that he 
shall refuse to drink because he is dry; that he dies 
if he tastes, and languishes if he does not; and at the 
same time he is full and empty, bursting with a 
plethory, and consumed with hunger, drowned with 
rivers of oil and wine, and yet dry as the Arabian 
sands. But then the contradiction is multiplied, 
and the labyrinths more amazed, when prodigality 
waits upon another curse, and covetousness heaps 
up, that prodigality may scatter abroad; then dis- 
tractions are infinite, and a man hath two devils to 
serve of contradictory designs, and both of them 
exacting obedience more unreasonably than the 
Egyptian taskmasters: then there is no rest, no end 
of labours, no satisfaction of purposes, no method of 
things; but they begin where they should end, and 
begin again; and never pass forth to content, or 
reason, or quietness, or possession. But the duty of 
a christian is easy in a persecution, it is clear under 
a tyranny, it is evident in despite of heresy, it is one 
in the midst of schism, it is determined amongst 
infinite disputes; being like a rock in the sea, 
which is beaten with the tide, and washed with re- 
tiring waters, and encompassed with mists, and ap- 
pears in several figures, but it always dips its foot 
in the same bottom, and remains the same in calms 
and storms, and survives the revolution of ten thou- 
sand tides, and there shall dwell till time and tides 
shall be no more. Sois our duty, uniform and con- 
stant, open and notorious, variously represented, 
but in the same manner exacted; and in the interest 
of our souls God hath not exposed us to uncertainty, 
or the variety of any thing that can change; and it 
is by the grace and mercy of God, put into the 
power of every christian, to do that which God, 
through Jesus Christ, will accept to salvation; and 
neither men nor devils shall hinder it, unless we 
list ourselves. 

3. After all this, we may sit down and reckon up 
great sums and conjugations of his gracious gifts, 
and tell the minutes of eternity by the number of 
the Divine mercies. God hath given his laws to 
rule us, his word to instruct us, his Spirit to guide 
us, his angels to protect us, his ministers to exhort 
us: he revealed all our duty, and he hath concealed 
whatsoever can hinder us: he hath affrighted our 
follies with fear of death, and engaged our watch- 
fulness by its secret coming: he hath exercised our 
faith by keeping private the state of souls departed, 
and yet hath confirmed our faith by a promise of a 
resurrection, and entertained our hope by some 
general significations of the state of interval. His 
mercies make contemptible means instrumental to 
great purposes, and a small herb the remedy of the 
greatest diseases. He impedes the devil’s rage, and 
infatuates his counsels; he diverts his malice, and 
defeats his purposes; he binds him in the chain of 
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darkness, and gives him no power over the children 
of light ; he suffers him to walk in solitary places, 
and yet fetters him that he cannot disturb the sleep 
of achild; he hath given him mighty power, and 
yet a young maiden that resists him shall make him 
flee away; he hath given him a vast knowledge, 
and yet an ignorant man can confute him with the 
twelve articles of his creed; he gave him power 
over the winds, and made him prince of the air, and 
yet the breath of a holy prayer can drive him as 
far as the utmost sea; and he hath so restrained 
him, that (except it be by faith) we know not whe- 
ther there be any devil, yea or no; for we never 
heard his noises, nor have seen his affrighting 
shapes. This is that great principle of all the feli- 
city we hope for, and of all the means thither, and 
of all the skill and all the strengths we have to use 
those means. He hath made great variety of con- 
ditions, and yet hath made all necessary, and all 
mutual helpers; and by some instruments, and in 
some respects, they are all equal in order to felicity, 
to content, and final and intermedial satisfactions. 
He gave us part of our reward in hand, that he 
might enable us to work for more; he taught the 
world arts for use, arts for entertainment of all our 
faculties and all our dispositions: he gives eternal 
gifts for temporal services, and gives us whatsoever 
we want for asking, and commands us to ask, and 
threatens us if we will not ask, and punishes us for 
refusing to be happy. Thisis that glorious attribute 
that hath made order and health, harmony and 
hope, restitutions and variety, the joys of direct pos- 
session, and the joys, the artificial joys of contra- 
riety and comparison. He comforts the poor, and 
he brings down the rich, that they may be safe, in 
their humility and sorrow, from the transportations 
of an unhappy and uninstructed prosperity. He 
gives necessaries to all, and scatters the extraordi- 
nary provisions so, that every nation may traffic in 
charity, and commute for pleasures. He was the 
Lord of hosts, and he is still what he was; but he 
loves to be called the God of peace, because he was 
terrible in that, but he is delighted in this. His 
mercy is his glory, and his glory is the light of 
heaven. His mercy is the life of the creation, and 
it fills all the earth; and his mercy is a sea too, 
and it fills all the abysses of the deep: it hath 
given us promises for supply of whatsoever we 
need, and relieves us in all our fears, and in all the 
evils that we suffer. His mercies are more than we 
can tell, and they are more than we can feel: for 
all the world in the abyss of the Divine mercies is 
like a man diving into the bottom of the sea, over 
whose head the watersrun insensibly and unperceived, 
and yet the weight is vast, and the sum of them is 
unmeasurable ; and the man is not pressed with the 
burden, nor confounded with numbers: and no ob- 
servation is able to recount, no sense sufficient to 
perceive, no memory large enough to retain, no 
understanding great enough to apprehend this in- 
finity ; but we must admire, and love, and worship, and 
magnify this mercy for ever and ever ; that we may 
dwell in what we feel, and be comprehended by that 
which is equal to God, and the parent of all felicity. 
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And yet this is but the one half. The mercies of 
giving | have now told of; but those of forgiving 
are greater, though not more :—‘ He is ready to 
forgive.”’—And upon this stock strives the interest 
of our great hope, the hope of a blessed immortality. 
For if the mercies of giving have not made our 
expectation big enough to entertain the confidences 
of heaven; yet when we think of the graciousness 
and readiness of forgiving, we may with more 
readiness hope to escape hell, and then we cannot but 
be blessed by an eternal consequence. We have but 
small opinion of the Divine mercy, if we dare not 
believe concerning it, that it is desirous, and able, 
and watchful, and passionate, to keep us, or rescue 
us respectively from such a condemnation, the pain 
of which is insupportable, and the duration is eter- 
nal, and the extension is misery upon all our facul- 
ties, and the intention is great beyond patience, or 
natural or supernatural abilities, and the state is a 
state of darkness and despair, of confusion and 
amazement, of cursing and roaring, anguish of 
spirit and gnashing of teeth, misery universal, per- 
fect, and irremediable. From this itis which God’s 
mercies would so fain preserve us. This isa state 
that God provides for his enemies, not for them 
that love him; that endeavour to obey, though they 
do it but in weakness; that weep truly for their 
sins, though but with a shower no bigger than the 
drops of pity ; that wait for his coming with a holy 
and pure fiame, though their lamps are no brighter 
than a poor man’s candle, though their strengths 
are no greater than a contrite reed or a strained arm, 
and their fires have no more warmth than the smoke 
of kindling flax. If our faith be pure, and our love 
unfeigned ; if the degrees of it be great, God will 
accept it into glory; if it be little, he will accept it 
into grace and make it bigger. For that is the first 
instance of God’s readiness to forgive: he will, upon 
any terms that are not unreasonable, and that do 
not suppose a remanent affection to sin, keep us 
from the intolerable pains of hell. And, indeed, if 
we consider the constitution of the conditions which 
God requires, we shall soon perceive God intends 
heaven to us a mere gift, and that the duties on 
our part are but little entertainments and exer- 
cises of our affections and our love, that the devil 
might not seize upon that portion which, to eternal 
ages, shall be the instrument of our happiness. For 
in all the parts of our duty, it may be, there is but one 
instance in which we are to do violence to our natural 
and first desires. For those men have very ill 
natures, to whom virtue is so contrary that they are 
inclined naturally to lust, to drunkenness and anger, to 
pride and covetousness, to unthankfulness and disobe- 
dience. Most men that are tempted with lust, could 
easily enough entertain the sobricties of other coun- 
sels, as of temperance, and justice, or religion, if it 
would indulge to them but that one passion of lust; 
and persons that are greedy of money are not fond of 
amorous vanities, nor care they to sit long at the 
wine: and one vice destroys another: and when 
one vice is consequent to another, it is by way of 
punishment and dereliction of the man, unless where 
vices have cognation, and seem but lke several de- 
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grees of one another. And it is evil custom and 
superinduced habits that make artificial appetites in 
most men to most sins: but many times their natural 
temper vexes them into uneasy dispositions, and 
aptnesses only to some one unhandsome sort of ac- 
tion. That one thing therefore is it, in which God 
demands of thee mortification and self-denial. 

Certain it is, there are very many men in the 
world, that would fain commute their severity in all 
other instances for a license in their one appetite; 
they would not refuse long prayers after a drunken 
meeting, or great alms together with one great lust. 
But then consider how easy it is for them to go to 
heaven. God demands of them, for his sake and 
their own, to crucify but one natural lust, or one evil 
habit, (for all the rest they are easy enough to do 
themselves,) and God will give them heaven, where 
the joy is more than one. And I said, it is but one 
mortification God requires of most men; for, if those 
persons would extirp but that one thing in which 
they are principally tempted, it is not easily imagi- 
nable that any less evil to which the temptation is 
trifling, should interpose between them and their 
great interest. If Saul had not spared Agag, the 
people could not have expected mercy: and our 
little and inferior appetites, that rather come to us 
by intimation and consequent adherences than by 
direct violence, must not dwell with him, who hath 
crossed the violence of his distempered nature in a 
beloved instance. Since, therefore, this is the state 
of most men, and God in effect demands of them but 
one thing, and in exchange for that, will give them 
all good things ; it gives demonstration of his huge 
easiness to redeem us from that intolerable evil, that 
is equally consequent to the indulging to one or to 
twenty sinful habits. 

2. God’s readiness to pardon appears in this, that 
he pardons before we ask; for he that bids us ask 
for pardon, hath in design and purpose done the 
thing already: for, what is wanting on his part, in 
whose only power it is to give pardon, and in whose 
desire it is that we should be pardoned, and who 
commands us to lay hold upon the offer? He hath 
done all that belongs to God, that is, all that con- 
cerns the pardon; there it lies ready, it is recorded 
in the book of life, it wants nothing but being ex- 
emplified and taken forth, and the Holy Spirit stands 
ready to consign and pass the privy signet, that we 
may exhibit it to devils and evil men when they 
tempt us to despair or sin. 

3. Nay, God is so ready in his mercy, that he 
did pardon us even before he redeemed us. For, 
what is the secret of the mystery, that the eternal 
Son of God should take upon him our nature, and 
die our death, and suffer for our sins, and do our 
work, and enable us to do our own? He that did 
this, is God; he who “ thought it no robbery to be 
equal with God,” he came to satisfy himself, to pay 
to himself the price for his own creature. And 
when he did this for us that he might pardon us, 
was he at that instant angry with us? Was this an 
effect of his anger or of his love, that God sent his 
Son to work our pardon and salvation? Indeed, 
we were angry with God, at enmity with the Prince 
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of life ; but he was reconciled to us so far, as that 
he then did the greatest thing in the world for us: 
for nothing could be greater than that God, the Son 
of God, should die for us. Here was reconciliation 
before pardon: and God, that came to die for us, 
did love us first before he came. This was hasty 
love. But it went further yet. 

4. God pardoned us before we sinned; and when 
he foresaw our sin, even mine and yours, he sent 
his Son to die for us: our pardon was wrought and 
effected by Christ’s death above 1600 years ago; 
and for the sins of to-morrow, and the infirmities of 
the next day, Christ is already dead, already risen 
from the dead, and does now make intercession 
and atonement. And this is not only a favour to 
us who were born in the due time of the gospel, but 
to all mankind since Adam: for God, who is infi- 
nitely patient in his justice, was not at all patient in 
his mercy; he forbears to strike and punish us, but 
he would not forbear to provide cure for us and re- 
medy. For, as if God could not stay from redeem- 
ing us, he promised the Redeemer to Adam in the 
beginning of the world’s sin; and Christ was “the 
Lamb slain from the beginning of the world;” and 
the covenant of the gospel, though it was not made 
with man, yet it was from the beginning performed 
by God as to his part, as to the ministration of par- 
don; the seed of the woman was set up against the 
dragon as soon as ever the tempter had won his first 
battle : and though God laid his hand, and drew a 
veil of types and secrecy before the manifestation of 
his mercies; yet he did the work of redemption, 
and saved us by the covenant of faith, and the right- 
eousness of believing, and the mercies of repentance, 
the graces of pardon, and the blood of the slain 
Lamb, even from the fall of Adam to this very day, 
and will do till Christ’s second coming. 

Adam fell by his folly, and did not perform the 
covenant of one little work, a work of a single ab- 
stinence; but he was restored by faith in the seed 
of the woman. And of this righteousness Noah was 
a preacher, and “by faith Enoch was translated,” 
and by faith a remnant was saved at the flood : and 
to “ Abraham this was imputed for righteousness,’’ 
and to all the patriarchs, and to all the righteous 
judges, and holy prophets, and saints of the Old 
Testament, even while they were obliged (so far as 
the words of their covenant were expressed) to the 
law of works: their pardon was sealed and kept 
within the veil, within the curtains of the sanctu- 
ary; and they saw it not then, but they feel it ever 
since. And this was a great excellency of the 
Divine mercy unto them. God had mercy on all 
mankind before Christ’s manifestation, even beyond 
the mercies of their covenant; and they were saved 
as we are, by “the seed of the woman,” by “God 
incarnate,’ by “the Lamb slain from the begin- 
ning of the world:” not by works, for we all failed 
of them; that is, not by an exact obedience, but 
by faith working by love; by sincere, hearty endea- 
vours, and believing God, and relying upon his in- 
finite mercy, revealed in part, and now fully mani- 
fest by the great instrument and means of that 
mercy, Jesus Christ. So that here is pardon, be- 
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fore we asked it; pardon before Christ’s coming, 
pardon before redemption, and pardon before we 
sinned. What greater readiness to forgive us can 
be imagined? Yes, there is one degree more yet, 
and that will prevent a mistake in this. 

5. For God so pardoned us once, that we should 
need no more pardon: he pardons us “ by turning 
every one of us away from our iniquities.” That 
is the purpose of Christ; that he might safely par- 
don us before we sinned, and we might not sin upon 
the confidence of pardon. He pardoned us not cnly 
upon condition we would sin no more, but he took 
away our sin, cured our cursed inclinations, in- 
structed our understanding, rectified our will, forti- 
_ fied us against temptation; and now every man 
whom he pardons, he also sanctifies; and he is 
born of God; and he must not, will not, cannot 
sin, so long as the seed of God remains with 
him, so long as his pardon continues. This is the 
consummation of pardon. For if God had so par- 
doned us, as only to take away our evils which are 
past, we should have needed a second Saviour, and 
a Redeemer for every month, and new pardons per- 
petually. But our blessed Redeemer hath taken 
away our sin, not only the guilt of our old, but our 
inclinations to new sins; he makes us like himself, 
and commands us to live so, that we shall not need 
a second pardon, that is, a second state of pardon; 
for we are but once baptized into Christ’s death, 
and that death was but one, and our redemption but 
one, and our covenant the same; and as long as we 
continue within the covenant, we are still within the 
power and comprehensions of the first pardon. 

6. And yet there is a necessity of having one 
degree of pardon more beyond all this. For 
although we do not abjure our covenant, and re- 
nounce Christ, and extinguish the Spirit; yet we 
resist him, and we grieve him, and we go off from the 
holiness of the covenant, and return again, and very 
often step aside, and need this great pardon to be 
perpetually applied and renewed; and to this pur- 
pose, that we may not have a possible need without 
a certain remedy, the holy “Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of our faith” and pardon, sits in heaven 
in a perpetual advocation for us, that this pardon, 
once wrought, may be for ever applied to every 
emergent need, and every tumour of pride, and 
every broken heart, and every disturbed conscience, 
and upon every true and sincere return of a hearty 
repentance. And now upon this title no more de- 
grees can be added; it is already greater, and was 
before all our needs, than the old covenant, and be- 
yond the revelations, and did in Adam’s youth ante- 
date the gospel, turning the public miseries by secret 
grace into eternal glories. But now upon other cir- 
cumstances it is remarkable and excellent, and swells 
like an hydropic cloud when it is fed with the breath 
of the morning tide, till it fills the bosom of heaven, 
and descends in dews and gentle showers, to water 
and refresh the earth. 

7. God is so ready to forgive, that himself works 
our dispositions towards it, and either must, in some 
degree, pardon us before we are capable of pardon, 
by his grace making way for his mercy, or else we 
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can never hope for pardon. For unless God, by his 
preventing grace, should first work the first part of 
our pardon, even without any dispositions of our 
own to receive it, we could not desire a pardon, nor 
hope for it, nor work towards it, nor ask it, nor re- 
ceive it. This giving of preventing grace is a 
mercy of forgiveness contrary to that severity, by 
which some desperate persons are given over to a 
reprobate sense; that is, a leaving of men to them- 
selves, so that they cannot pray effectually, nor de- 
sire holily, nor repent truly, nor receive any of 
those mercies which God designed so plenteously, 
and the Son of God purchased so dearly for us. 
When God sends a plague of war upon a land, in 
all the accounts of religion and expectations of rea- 
son, the way to obtain our peace is, to leave our sins 
for which the war was sent upon us, as the messen: 
ger of wrath: and without this, we are like to 
perish in the judgment. But then consider what 
a sad condition we are in: war mends but few, 
but spoils multitudes; it legitimates rapine, and 
authorizes murder; and these crimes must be min- 
istered to by their lesser relatives, by covetousness, 
and anger, and pride, and revenge, and heats of 
blood, and wilder liberty, and all the evil that can 
be supposed to come from, or run to, such cursed 
causes of mischief. But then if the punishment 
increases the sin, by what instrument can the pun- 
ishment be removed? How shall we be pardoned 
and eased, when our remedies are converted into 
causes of the sickness, and our antidotes are poison ? 
Here there is a plain necessity of God’s preventing 
grace ; and if there be but a necessity of it, that is 
enough to ascertain us we shall have it; but unless 
God should begin to pardon us first, for nothing, 
and against our own dispositions, we see there is no 
help in us, nor for us. If we be not smitten, we 
are undone; if we are smitten, we perish; and, as 
young Demarchus said of his love, when he was 
made master of his wish, “ Salvus sum, quia pereo; 
si non peream, plané inteream;” we may say of 
some of God’s judgments, ‘ We perish when we 
are safe, because our sins are not smitten; and if 
they be, then we are worse undone:” because we 
grow worse for being miserable; but we can be re- 
lieved only by a free mercy. For pardon is the way 
to pardon: and when God gives us our penny, then 
we can work for another; and a gift is the way to 
a grace, and all that we can do towards it is but to 
take it in God’s method. And this must needs be 
a great forwardness of forgiveness, when God’s 
mercy gives the pardon, and the way to find it, and 
the hand to receive it, and the eye to search it, and 
the heart to desire it; being busy and effective as 
Elijah’s fire, which, intending to convert the sacri- 
fice into its own more spiritual nature of flames and 
purified substances, stood in the neighbourhood of 
the fuel, and called forth its enemies and licked up 
the hindering moisture, and the water of the 
trenches, and made the altar send forth a fantastic 
smoke before the sacrifice was enkindled. So is 
the preventing grace of God: it does all the work 
of our souls, and makes its own way, and invites it- 
self, and prepares its own lodging, and makes its 
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own entertainment; it gives us precepts, and makes 
us able to keep them; it enables our faculties, and 
excites our desires; 1t provokes us to pray, and 
sanctifies our heart in prayer, and makes our prayer 
go forth to act, and the act does make the desire 
valid, and the desire does make the act certain and 
persevering: and both of them are the works of 
God. For more is received into the soul from with- 
out the soul, than does proceed from within the 
soul: it is more for the soul to be moved and dis- 
posed, than to work when that is done; as the pas- 
sage from death to life is greater than from life to 
action, especially since the action is owing to that 
cause that put in the first principle of life. 

These are the great degrees of God’s forwardness 
and readiness to forgive, for the expression of which 
no language is sufficient, but God’s own words de- 
scribing mercy in all those dimensions, which can 
signify to us its greatness and infinity. His mercy 
“is great,’ his mercies “are many,” his mercy 
“ reacheth unto the heavens,” it “ fills heaven and 
earth,” it is “ above all his works,” “it endureth 
for ever.” ‘God pitieth us as a father doth his 
children ;” nay, he is “ our Father,’ and the same 
also is “ the Father of mercies, and the God of all 
comfort ;”’ so that mercy and we have the same re- 
lation: and well it may be so, for we live and die 
together; for as to man only God shows the mercy 
of forgiveness, so if God takes away his mercy, man 
shall be no more; no more capable of felicity, or of 
any thing that is perfective of his condition or his 
person. But as God preserves man by his mercy, 
so his mercy hath all its operations upon man, and 
returns to its own centre, and incircumscription, and 
infinity, unless it issues forth upon us. And, there- 
fore, besides the former great lines of the mercy of 
forgiveness, there is another chain, which but to 
produce, and tell its links, is to open a cabinet of 
jewels, where every stone is as bright as a star, and 
every star is great as the sun, and shines for ever, 
unless we shut our eyes, or draw the veil of obsti- 
nate and final sins. 

1. God is long-suffering, that is, long before he 
be angry; and yet God is provoked every day, by 
the obstinacy of the Jews, and the folly of the 
heathens, and the rudeness and infidelity of the 
Mahometans, and the negligence and vices of chris- 
tians: and he that can behold no impurity, is re- 
ceived in all places with perfumes of mushrooms, 
and garments spotted with the flesh, and stained 
souls, and the actions and issues of misbelief, and 
an evil conscience, and with accursed sins that he 
hates, upon pretence of religion which he loves; 
and he is made a party against himself by our 
voluntary mistakes; and men continue ten years, 
and twenty, and thirty, and fifty, in a course of sin- 
ning, and they grow old with the vices of their 
youth; and yet God forbears to kill them, and to 
consign them over to an eternity of horrid pains, 
still expecting they should repent and be saved. 

2. Besides this long-sufferance and forbearing 
with an unwearied patience, God also excuses a sin- 
ner oftentimes, and takes a little thing for an excuse, 
so far as to move him to intermedial favours first, 
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and from thence to a final pardon. He passes by 
the sins of our youth with a huge easiness to par- 
don, if he be entreated and reconciled by the effec- 
tive repentance of a vigorous manhood. He takes 
ignorance for an excuse; and in every degree of its 
being inevitable or innocent in its proper cause, it 
is also inculpable and innocent in its proper effects, 
though in their own natures criminal. “ But I 
found mercy of the Lord, because I did it in igno- 
rance,” saith St. Paul. He pities our infirmities, 
and strikes off much of the account upon that stock: 
the violence of a temptation and restlessness of its 
motion, the perpetuity of its solicitation, the weari- 
ness of a man’s spirit, the state of sickness, the ne- 
cessity of secular affairs, the public customs of a 
people, have all of them a power of pleading and 
prevailing towards some degrees of pardon and 
diminution before the throne of God. 

3. When God perceives himself forced to strike, 
yet then he takes off his hand, and repents him of 
the evil: it is as if it were against him, that any of 
his creatures should fall under the strokes of an ex- 
terminating fury. 

4. When he is forced to proceed, he yet makes 
an end before he hath half done: and is as glad of 
a pretence to pardon us, or to strike less, as if he 
himself had the deliverance, and not we. When 
Ahab had but humbled himself at the word of the 
Lord, God was glad of it, and went with the message 
to the prophet himself, saying, “ Seest thou not how 
Ahab humbles himself? What was the event of 
it? “1 will not bring the evil in his days;” but in 
his son’s days the evil shall come upon his house. 

5. God forgets our sin, and puts it out of his re- 
membrance; that is, he makes it as though it had 
never been, he makes penitence to be as pure as 
innocence to all the effects of pardon and glory: 
the memory of the sins shall not be upon record, to 
be used to any after-act of disadvantage, and never 
shall return, unless we force them out of their secret 
places by ingratitude and a new state of sinning. 

6. God sometimes gives a pardon beyond all his 
revelations and declared will, and provides supple- 
tories of repentances, even then when he cuts a man 
off from the time of repentance, accepting a tempo- 
ral death instead of an eternal; that although the 
Divine anger might interrupt the growing of the 
fruits, yet in some cases, and to some persons, the 
death and the very cutting off shall go no further, 
but be instead of explicit and long repentances. 
Thus it happened to Uzzah, who was smitten for his 
zeal, and died in severity for prevaricating the letter, 
by earnestness of spirit to serve the whole religion. 
Thus it was also in the case of the Corinthians, 
that died a temporal death for their indecent cir- 
cumstances in receiving the holy sacrament: St. 
Paul, who used it for an argument to threaten them 
into reverence, went no further, nor pressed the 
argument to a sadder issue, than to die temporally. 

But these suppletories are but seldom, and they 
are also great troubles, and ever without comfort, 
and dispensed irregularly, and that not in the case 
of habitual sins, that we know of, or very great sins, 
but in single actions, or instances of a less malignitys 
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and they are not to be relied upon, because there is 
no rule concerning them: but when they do happen, 
they magnify the infiniteness of God’s mercy, which 
is commensurate to all our needs, and is not to be 
circumscribed by the limits of his own revelations. 

7. God pardons the greatest sinners, and hath 
left them upon record: and there is no instance in 
the Scripture of the Divine forgiveness, but in such 
instances, the misery of which was a fit instrument 
to speak aloud the glories of God’s mercies, and 
gentleness, and readiness to forgive. Such were 
St. Paul, a persecutor,—and St. Peter, that forswore 
his Master.— Mary Magdalene, with seven devils,— 
the thief upon the cross,—Manasses, an idolater,— 
David, a murderer and adulterer,—the Corinthian, 
for incest,—the children of Israel, for ten times 
rebelling against the Lord in the wilderness, with 
murmuring, and infidelity, and rebellion, and schism, 
and a golden calf, and open disobedience: and above 
all, I shall instance in the Pharisees among the 
Jews, who had sinned against the Holy Ghost, as 
our blessed Saviour intimates, and tells the particu- 
lar, viz. in saying that the Spirit of God, by which 
Christ did work, was an evil spirit; and afterward 
they crucified Christ ; so that two of the persons of 
the most holy Trinity were openly and solemnly 
defied, and God had sent out a decree that they 
should be cut off: yet forty years’ time, after all 
this, was left for their repentance, and they were 
called upon by arguments more persuasive and more 
excellent in that forty years, than all the nation had 
heard from their prophets, even from Samuel to 
Zecharias. And Jonah thought he had reason on 
his side to refuse to go to threaten Nineveh; he 
knew God’s tenderness in destroying his creatures, and 
that he should be thought to be but a false prophet; 
and so it came to pass according to his belief. 
Jonah prayed unto the Lord, and said, I pray thee, 
Lord, was not this my saying, when I was yet in 
my country ? Therefore I fled; for I knew thou 
wert a gracious God and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness, and repentest thee of the 
evil.”* He told beforehand what the event would 
be, and he had reason to know it; God proclaimed 
it in a cloud before the face of all Israel, and made 
it to be his name: “ Miserator et misericors 
Deus :” “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious,” > &c. 

You see the largeness of this treasure ; but we 
can see no end, and we have not yet looked upon 
the rare arts of conversion; nor that God leaves 
the natural habit of virtues, even after the accepta- 
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tion is interrupted; nor his working extra-regular 
miracles, besides the sufficiency of Moses, and the 
prophets, and the New Testament; and thousands 
more, which we cannot consider now. 

But this we can: when God sent an angel to pour 
plagues upon the earth, there were in their hands 
“ phiale auree,” “ golden phials :” for the death 
of men is precious and costly, and it is an expense 
that God delights not in; but they were phzals, that 
is, such vessels as out of them no great evil could 
come at once; but it comes out with difficulty, sob- 
bing and troubled as it passes forth ; it comes 
through a narrow neck, and the parts of it crowd at 
the port to get forth, and are stifled by each other’s 
neighbourhood, and all strive to get out, but few can 
pass; as if God did nothing but threaten, and draw 
his judgments to the mouth of the phial with a full 
body, and there made it stop itself. 

The result of this consideration is, that as we 
fear the Divine judgments, so we adore his love and 
goodness, and let the golden chains of the Divine 
mercy tie us to a noble prosecution of our duty and 
the interest of religion. For he is the worst of 
men whom kindness cannot soften, nor endearment 
oblige, whom gratitude cannot tic faster than the 
bands of life and death. He is an all-natured sin- 
ner, if he will not comply with the sweetnesses of 
heaven, and be civil to his angel-guardian, or ob- 
servant of his patron God, who made him, and feeds 
him, and keeps all his faculties, and takes care of 
him, and endures his follies, and waits on him more 
tenderly than a nurse, more diligently than a client, 
who hath greater care of him than his father, and 
whose bowels yearn over him with more compassion 
than a mother; who is bountiful beyond our need, 
and merciful beyond our hopes, and makes capacities 
in us to receive more. Fear is stronger than death, 
and love is more prevalent than fear, and kindness 
is the greatest endearment of love; and yet to an 
ingenuous person, gratitude is greater than all these, 
and obliges to solemn duty, when love fails, and fear 
is dull and inactive, and death itself is despised. 
But the man who is hardened against kindness, and 
whose duty is not made alive with gratitude, must 
be used like a slave, and driven like an ox, and en- 
ticed with goads and whips; but must never enter 
into the inheritance of sons. Let us take heed ; for 
mercy is like a rainbow, which God set in the clouds 
to remember mankind; it shines here as long as it 
is not hindered ; but we must never look for it after 
it is night, and it shines not in the other world. If 
we refuse mercy here, we shall have justice to 
eternity. 
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